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COROT,    k5>ro,     Jcan-Baptiflte-Candlle, 

French  landscape  painter:  b.  Paris,  28  July 
1796;  d.  there,  22  Feb.  1875.  Against  the 
wishes  of  his  family  be  studied  art,  first  under 
Michallon,  next  under  Victor  Berlin,  and  then 
passed  a  j>ear  or  two  in  Italy.  In  1837  he  first 
exhibited  in  the  Salon,  but  it  was  not  till  aeariy 
20  years  afterward  that  his  genius  in  landscape 
painting  was  generally  recognized.  The  last  25 
years  of  his  Lfe  were  spent  in  affluent  circum- 
stances (his  professional  income  being  im- 
mense, and  his  father's  death  having  brought 
him  a  large  fortune)  and  in  the  happiness  en- 
gendered Dv  success.  In  1867  he  was  made  an 
ofGcer  of  tne  Legion  of  Honor.  Skilful  as  a 
figure-painter,  it  was  in  landscape  that  Corot 
excelled.  He  was  a  diligent  student  of  nature, 
whose  aspect  he  idealized  on  canvas  with  no 
profusion  of  color,  but  in  sober  tints  of  brown, 
pale-green  and  silver-ftrays.  He  was  pre-emi- 
nently successful  in  paintine  scenes  in  0ie  faint 
lights  of  dawn  and  twilignt,  beliind  a  trans- 
parent veil  of  mist,  the  early  rays  glinting 
through  dense  foliage,  mirrored  in  sparkling 
water.  There  is  a  sameness  in  Corot^s  work 
which  forbids  him  the  very  highest  rank,  but 
within  his  own  province  he  was  inimitable. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  'Danse  des 
nymphes'  (1851);  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Se- 
bastian>  (1853);  'ifoming'  (18SS) ;  *Evcmng> 
(1855);  <Sunset'  (18S7)  ;  'Orpheus'  (1861); 
•Rest'  (1861);  'Solitude'  (1866);  'Landscape 
with  Figures'  (1870)  ;  'Pleasures  of  Evening' 
(1875);  and  'Danse  dcs  amours.'  The  Bos- 
ton Art  Museum  contains  his  'Dante  and 
^rgil' ;  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York  his  'Ville  d'Avray,'  and  there  are  various 
other  works  by  hini  in  public  and  private  Amer- 
ican galleries.  Consult  Blanc,  'Les  artistes  de 
mon  temps>  (1879);  Bigot,  Ch„  'Pcintres 
fran<;ais  contemporains ;  Corot'  (Paris  1888); 
Claretie,  Jules,  'Peintres  et  sculpteurs  contem- 
porains; Corot'  (ib,  1884);  Moore.  Geo., 
'Ingres  and  Corot  in  Modern  Painting'  (Lon- 
don 1893);  Geoffroy,  A.,  'Corot  and  Millet* 
(New  York  1903)  ;  Genset  'Corot  and  Troyon' 
^Bielefeld  1906)  ■  Meynell,  'Corot  and  his 
Friends'  (New  York  1910);  Rousseau,  'Ca- 
mille  Corot'  (ib.  1884)  ;  Robaut,  Alfred, 
'L'oeuvre  de  Corot.  catalogue  raisonnc  et 
illustri  prfeedi  de  1  histoire  de  Corot  et  de 
ses  ciuvres'  (Paris  1905)  ;  Roger-Milis,  'Les 
artistes  cilebres'  (ib.  1891)  ;  lliomson,  D.  C, 
'Life  of  Corot'  (London  1892);  Stranahan, 
'History  of  French  Painting'  (1899);  Mather, 
'History  of  Modern  Painting'  (Londoa  1907)  ; 


COROZAL,  Porto  Ri«o,  a  municip«]  dis- 
trict of  the  department  of  Bayamon  aoout  16 
miles  (direct)  southwest  of  San  Juan.  It  was 
much  damaged  by  a  hurricane  in  1899.     Pop. 

11,508. 

COROZO-NUT.    See  Vegetable  Itdhy. 

CORPORAL,  in  the  army,  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  with  rank  under  that  of  a  ser- 
geant. He  has  charge  of  small  bodies  of  men, 
places  and  relieves  sentinels,  etc.  In  the  British 
army  there  arc  also  soldiers  distinguished  by 
the  designation  of  lance-corporal,  who  are  pn- 
vates  acting  as  corporals  hut  receiving  only 
privates'  pay.  In  the  British  household  cavalry 
the  sergeants  are  called  corporals  of  horse  and 
the  sergeants^major,  corporals  major.  This  is  a. 
survival  of  the  organization  of  the  16th  and 
17th  century  cavalry.  In  the  United  States 
army  a  corporal  is  the  lowest  non-commis- 
sioned officer.  His  espedal  duty  is  to  place  and 
relieve  sentinels,  tiie  corporal  wears  two 
chevrons  on  his  sleeve  as' a  mark  of  his  rank, 
the  lance-corporal  one  only.  A  ship's  corporal  is 
an  officer  who  has  the  charge  of  setting  and 
relieving  the  watches  and  sentries  and  in  gen- 
eral assists  the  master  of  arms. 

CORPORAL,  the  linen  doth  laid  on  the 
altar,  on  which  the  sacred  veaseU  are  tet  during 
the  consecration  of  the  elements  of  bread  and 
wine  in  the  Mass  or  Holy  Communion.  It  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  veil,  which  is  ilsed  to 
cover  the  chalice  and  paten,  and  the  palla  or 
pall  (g.v.).  Both  corporal  and  palla  must  be 
blessed  and  when  not  m  use  are  carried  in  the 
burse,  a  square  pocket  of  cardboard  covered 
with  silk;  none  except  those  in  holy  orders 
being  allowed  to  touch  them  when  they  are  in 

CORPORAL,    The    Little.     A    terra    of 

affection  applied  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  the 
soldiers  of  his  Grande  Armie,  who  always 
remembered  that  he  began  his  career  as  a  sous^ 
limlenant  in  Corsica. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT,  punish- 
ment applied  to  the  body  of  the  offender.  In  its 
connection  with  civil  government  it  technically 
includes  flogsing,  imprisonment  and  the  deatn 
penalty,  but  In  common  parlance  its  meaning  is 
more  restricted  and  refers  only  lo  flogging  or 
whipping  of  the  body.  Various  extreme  and 
cruel  methods  of  punishment  once  in  vogue 
have  been  discontinued  in  Christian  nations,  but 

I  .Google 
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are  still  practised  in  Oriental  countries  and 
Bmone  uncivilized  racea.  The  practice  is  sup- 
ported by  the  arpiment  that  whipping  which 
produces  stinging  but  transient  pain,  without 
mangling  the  boov  and  without  such  public  dis- 
grace as  to  destroy  the  sense  of  shame,  is  an  effi- 
cient corrective  for  those  cruel  or  brutal  or 
intractable  ofEenders,  such  as  wife-  and  ciiild- 
beaters  and  "white  slavers,"  who  are  insensible  to 
the  punishment  of  confinement  or  other  ordinary 
penalties.  Corporal  punishment  at  the  hands  oi 
public  officers  as  a  punishment  for  crime  ts 
usually  inflicted  by  flogsing  in  prison  or  at  the 
public  whipping  post.  It  still  survives  in  Eng- 
land and  in  many  American  States  as  a  means 
of  discipline  of  convicts  confined  in  prisons. 
Corporal  punishment  was  once  considered  indis- 
pensable in  school  discipline  and  was  ven'  severe 
in  form  in  the  schools  of  Europe  before  the 
advent  of  the  Innovators  (q.v.).  Since  that 
period  its  moral  aud  even  its  immediate  prac- 
tical benefits  have  been  increasingly  questioned, 
and  its  practice  has  gradually  lessened.  Ameri- 
can schools  have  gone  farther  in  this  respect 
than  those  of  Europe,  This  form  of  pumsh- 
ment  is  forbidden  by  the  school  law  of  New 
Jersey,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  re- 
stricted in  manv  municipalities  of  the  other 
States.  '    See    Bastinado;    Camg;     Flogging; 

TOSTUBE. 

Bibliography. —  Mann,  'School  Punish- 
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CORPORAL  TRIU,  a  servant  of  Uncle 
Toby  in  Sterne's  'Tristram  Shandy.'  He  is  an 
old  soldier  and  performs  his  duties  in  strictest 
military  fashion. 

CORPORATE  EXISTENCE,  TeiU  of. 
See  CoRPOKATioNS,  Legal. 

CORPORAIV    FUNDS.      See    Cmfoka- 

TIONS,  LEGAU 

CORPORATE  LIABILITIES.  See  Coi- 
PORATIONS,  Legal. 

CORPORATE  RIGHTS.     See   Coepora- 

noNs,  Legal. 

CORPORATION  NUMBERS.  See  C(«- 
POBATIONS,  Legal 

CORPORATION       SCHOOLS.  See 

Schools  —  Cokpobation,  and  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Cohpohation  Schools,  The. 

CORPORATIONS,      History     of^The 

origin  of  corporations  is  lost  in  antiquity.    The 

word  ^corporation"  comes  from  Latin  corporo,      uals  all 

from  a  Sanskrit  root  signifying  'to  form  into 

body.*  'This  masterpiece  of  juristic  ingenuity 


said  to  have  existed  in  Greece  (S94  _._.,, 
Phoenicia  (900  B.C.)  and  possibly  in  Babylo 
(2200  B.C.). 

A  recent  definition  is ;  A  corporation  is 
■an  association  of  persons  to  whom  the  sov- 
ereign has  offered  a  franchise  to  become  an 
artificial  juridical  person  with  a  name  of  its 
own  under  which  they  can  act  and  contract, 
sue  and  be  sued,  and  who  have  accepted  the 


oSer  and  effected  an  organization  in  substaotial 
conformity  with  its  terms.*  The  prominent 
ideas  are;  associmtion,  franchise  and  ptrson, — 
so  related  that  the  association  *is  converted  by 
the  franchise*  into  a  new  person,  characteriied 
by  unity  and  continuity.  "Croups*  of  persons 
or  things  are  as  old  is  human  history.  WcJf- 
pack,  deer-herd,  bee-swarm,  must  have  been 
among  the  most  vivid  of  man's  pre-human  ex- 
periences. Hunting-pact  totem-^oup,  family- 
^oup,  war-host  were  the  earliest  and  most 
important  of  human  experiences.  'Man  did 
not  nnke  society.  Society  made  man.*  The 
primitive  fundamental  personal  conception  is 
•our*  or  'we,*  in  which  'my*  and  *!"  are 
Included  but  not  distinguished.  The  'group* 
Is  the  'entity,*  which  includes  the  individual, 
as  a  part  of  'it.*  The  family  was  a  permanent 
body^  with  perpetual  succession,  including  both 
the  living  and  die  dead,  forming  one  individual- 
ity. Instinct  from  its  members.  Radin  says  this 
is  the  datum  to'  begin  with,  and  its  corporate 
character  was  "much  more  clearly  apprehended 
than  the  conception  of  detachea  individuals.* 
Primitive  society  was  organized  along  three 
lines :      (1)    Kinship,    natural,    involuntary, 


voluntary,  conventional,  ;  ..  _ _,   .._ 

All  these  were  continuous  units  with  distinctive 
names,  usually  with  religious  significance.  In 
Solon's_ times  (c.  594  B.C.)  there  were  "demos,' 
"phratries,*  'orgcones,*  'gens'  and  'dans.* 
So,  too,  as  early  as  the  8th  century  B.C.,  there 
were  many  'clanless*  people,  who  were  organ- 
iied  for  Dionysos  worship,  on  the  model  of 
the  existing  corporate  bodies,  such  as  clan, 
phratry,  etc.  The  Greek  terms  were  'thiasos* — 
band  of  initiated  religious  followers;  'orgeones* 
^a  fraternity  of  worshippers  and  celebrants; 
■eranos,* — i  festal  band  of  collecitt;  'koinou* 
—  things  had  in  common;  and  'synods*  —  a 
meeting  together.  The  first  three  were  used 
disjunctively  and  last  two  collectively,  but  inter- 
changeably. In  Latin,  collegium,  a  group  o( 
colleagues,  is  the  oldest  term;  corpus,  a  whole 
composed  of  parts,  is  next  in  frequency  of  use, 
and  interchangeable  with  collegium.  Sodales, 
a  group  of  companions,  was  used  for  official 
brotherhoods,  Universilas,  a  later  term,  signi- 
fied "turned  into  one,  all  together,  collectively.* 
In  all  these  words  there  is  the  idea  of  a 
unitj^  in  the  possession  of  something,  as,  e.g.,  a 
religious  rite  or  a  slave.  In  the  earliest  history 
the  "outward  sign  of  all  corporate  or^nization 
was  community  of  rites,*  carrying  with  it  the 
idea  of  continuity  and  permanency  of  associa- 
tion. Socielas,  on  the  other  hand,  was  used  for 
temporary    association.      This    idea    of   per- 


lil  changed,  the  corpora- 
Bracton  (1260  a.d),  a  cor- 
poration is  as  a  flock  of  sheep,  'always  the 
same  flock,  though  the  sheep  successively  de- 
part"; or  Blackstone  CI765V  'all  the  individual 
members  that  have  existed  or  that  shall  ever 
exist,  are  but  one  person  in  the  law,  a  person 
that  never  dies,  as  the  river  Thames  is  the 
same  river  though  the  parts  are  changing  every 
instant.*  In  1691  t(  was  said  that  'the  whole 
frame  and  essence"  of  a  corporation  consist  in 
the  franchises  which  constitute  this  body  politic 
(^>myns    (c.   1740)    says   'A  corporation  is  a 
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br  Bladatofte  (1765)  and  Finch  (1613) 
"k  branch  of  the  King's  prerogative  existing  in 
the  bands  of  the  subject."  Our  Supreme  Court 
(1887)  says,  "A  franchise  is  a  right,  privilege 
or  power  of  public  concern,  which  is  not  to  be 
exercised  by  private  individuals  .  .  .  but  should 
be  reserved  for  public  control  .  .  .  Corporate 
capacity  is  a  franchise*  The  Continental  doc- 
trine is  the  same.  No  corporation  can  be  created 
without  authority  from  the  sovereign  or  state. 
This  probably  cc»nes  from  the  Roman  law; 
Greek  and  Roman  corporations  originallv  were 
mere  voluntary  assodatioDS.  They  early  became 
centres  of  political  conspiracy  and  required 
regulation.  Solon  (c.  600  i.e.)  and  the 
XII  Tablet  (4^0  b.c.)  permitted  a^eements  not 
contrary  to  law.  The  Bacchanalian  sacra  were 
forbidden  to  be  secn^tly  celebrated  by  more 
than  two  men  and  three  women,  together,  by  a 
Senatus  C^nsaltum  (186  B.C.).  In  64  kc,  boister- 
ous game  celebrating  colleges  were  dissolved. 
The  Clodian  law  (58  b.c.)  permitted  them  but 
the  Lidnian  law  (55  b.c)  again  forbade  them. 
JuKus  Cxsftr  abolished  political  collegia  in  Rome, 
and  Augustus  (7  a.d.)  required  all  in  Italy 
affecting  the  public  to  be  sanctioned  by  emperor 
or  Senate;  Trajan  extended  this  to  the  prov- 
inces (98-117  A.i>.).  and  by  the  time  of  Gaius 
(c.  ISO  A.D.)  and  MarcJan  (c  215  a.d.),  unless 
a  collegium  is  spedfically  authorized  it  is  illiut, 
and  its  assembhes  seditious. 

The  Carolingians  prohibited  guilds,  unless 
authorized,  on  the  Continent,  while  the  Cacon- 
iats,  especially  Innocent  IV  (1243-^  A.D.), 
evolved  the  doctrine  that  the  corporation  must 
be  the  creature  of  the  state.  As  Maitland  says ; 
'Into  its  nostrils  the  state  must  breathe  the 
bread)  of  fictitious  life,  for  otherwise  it  would 
be  no  animated  body,  but  individualistic  dust* 
These  views  found  their  way  into  English  law 
by  1376,  when  "None  but  the  King  can  make  a 
corporation,'  which  is  still  the  rule.  Although 
this  "ri^t  to  bea  corporation"  in  recent  times 
is  now  extended  to  all  who  comply  with  a  few 
general  provisions,  and  not  by  spedat  grant 
to  only  a  few  persons,  this  has  not  changed  the 
legal  nature  of  the  grant  The  effect  of  such 
a  grant  is  to  convert  the  group  of  persons  to 
whom  the  grant  is  made  into  'a  legal  or  juristic 
person,^  for  the  inu-pasea  specified,  and  give 
them  a  different  legal  status  from  what  they 
otherwise  would  have.  ^Persona"  signified  the 
mask  an  actor  wore  to  indicate  his  part  in  a 
play,  and  in  iaw  a  "person"  is  a  subject  of  legal 
rights  and  obligations,  and  could  be  aj^lied  to 
dther  human  beings  or  things.  Amos  says  this 
idea  had  been  applied  to  corporations  long  be- 
fore Justinian  (527-65  a.d.),  but  Pollock  and 
Uaitland  say  it  is  not  so  plainly  written  in  die 
Roman  law  books  that  the  Glossators  (tlOO- 
1250)  or  Bracton's  master,  Am  (c.  1230), 
grasped  it.  This  corporate  personality  is  often 
said  to  be  invisible,  incnrporeal,  intangible,  im- 
mortal, existing  otily  in  contemplation  of  law, 
a  mystical  body  not  found  in  the  world  of  sense, 
an  impalpable  and  intangible  creation  of  human 
thought,  a  figure  of  speech,  an  abstraction,  a 

On  the  other  haitd  it  is  said  it  "is  no  fiction, 
no  symbol,  no  piece  of  State's  machine nr,  no 
collective  name  for  individuals,  but  a  livinR 
organism,  with  body  and  members,  and  a  will 
o£  its  own,  as  visible  as  an  army,  and  as  real 


(Afferent  sides  of  the  same  thing.  A  natural 
person  is  a  natural  organism,  a  physical  body 
and  a  legal  conception.  A  corporation  is  a 
conventional  orgamsm,  a  phjrsical  body  and  a 
legal  conception.  From  the  earliest  times  Gredk 
and  Roman  corporations  are  found  in  possession 
of  property,  stated  to  be  that  of  the  corpus, 
and  not  of  the  members  jointly.  When  they 
died  no  action  de  commune  diVidendo  arose. 
In  Rome  what  the  corporation  owed  the  mem- 
bers did  not  owe^  nor  me  reverse ;  the  agent  or 
slave  of  <he  corporation  was  not  tiial  of  the 
members;  its  property  was  Uable  for  its  debts, 
but  not  for  thdrs,  nor  thdrs  for  its;  a  member 
ttmld  be  its  debtor  or  creditor.  What  the 
greater  part  did  was  done  by  all ;  it  took  three 
persons  to  make  a  corporation  but  if  reduced 
to  one  person,  the  corporation  continued  {st'et 
nomen  univerjilas)  ;  it  was  doubtful  if  a  mu- 
nicipal body  could  De  guilty  of  decdt  (tnunicipts 
dolo  facere  non  possuni)  ;  a  slave  of  the  corpo- 
ration could  be  required  to  testify  against  the 
members  for  he  does  not  bdong  to  them  but 
to  it  (net  plnritnn  servus  corporis) ;  and  a 
municipality  stood  in  the  place  of  a  person 
(persoHce  met  futigitur).  StKb  is  the  summary 
of  the  Digest  provisions  (c.  528  A.D.).  These 
were  not  wholly  dear  to  Middle  Age  lawyers. 
The  churchmen  knew  Saint  Paul's  'We  are 
baptized  to  form  one  Bodyi"  C^hurch  "was  lit- 
tally  'the  Lord's  hous^'  but  eetletia  was  the 
assembly  of  its  members.  Uitivertilat  signified 
a  groups  or  association.  Prom  the  2d  century 
church  property  had  been  under  the  control  of 
the  bishop.  Early  form  books  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury suggested  grants  could  be  "to  the  church, 
built  in  honor  of  Saint  Paul,  to  the  monastery 
Called  X,  where  A  is  abbot.'  Gradually  l^ista 
bagan  to  draw  distinctions  between ■' — 


the  idea  and  applied  it  to  the  church:      

Ecclesia  is  an  Universitas',  and  the  Univerntoi 
is  a  persona.'*  This  was  fully  worked  out  by 
Innocent  IV  (1243-54)  and  Barlolus  (1314-57). 

These  general  ideas  were  worked  out  anew 
in  England.  The  course  of  development  was 
through  (1)  church ;  (2)  municipality ;  (3) 
guild;  (4)  regulated  company;  and  (5)  stoi^ 
corporation.  The  Saxon  who  built  a  kitchen 
and  ■God-house'  on  his  land  thou^t  he  owned 
one  as  much  as  the  other,  although  it  was 
gradually  realized  that  the  pastor  and  his  fiock 
load  some  interests  in  the  latter.  Grants  were 
usually  made:  'To  Saint  Andrew  and  thy 
Church,'  at,  etc.;  *Saint  Paul  holds  land,"  etc; 
«M  holds  of  Saint  Peter* ;  «Canona  of  L.  hold* ; 
'The  (iurch  the  Abbey,  or  the  Abbot  of  Ely 
holds.'  etc.,  had  the  same  meaning.  As  these 
saiiUs  retired  the  rector,  abbots  and  bishops 
seemed  to  become  owners,  but  yet  not  in  thdr 
own  right  but  as  representatives  of  the  (^urch, 
and  as  a  Succession  of  rectors,  abbots,  etc.  so 
one  could  sue  for  the  lands  bis  predecessor  had. 
possessed.  So,  too,  there  were  groups,  such  as 
■canons  of  H,"  or  "dean  and  chapter,'  "master 
and  brethren.'  owning  lands,  who  adininistered 
ui  meetings  by  resolutions,  and  who  could  sue 
and  be  sued.  Such  was  being  done  before 
1200  A.D. 

Roman  mwiici^ia  were  numerous  over  the 
Western  world  in  the  1st  century  a.d.,  even  in 
England.    They  were  modeled  after  Rome,  with 
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nmgittraws,  aenate,  assembly  and  ^dticens,*  and 
were  centres  of  local  seH-govemmenL  The 
SaKon  invaders  frequently  used  them  for  camps, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  continuity  of  orKaniza- 
tion.  The  »burh»  — the  fort  on  the  hili,  sur- 
rounded by  hedge  or  wall,  at  a  cross  roads  or 
river  ford,  where  defense  was  needed,  a  natural 
place  for  irade,  an  asylum  for  the  tribe  and 
adnjinistrative  centre  lor  a  district, —  with  all 
sorts  of  persons  and  all  kinds  of  tenure,  with 
a  reeve  to  collect  dues,  rents,  fines, —  was  the 
land  community  on  its  way  to  corporate  exist- 
ence. As  early  as  the  10th  century  it  had  pleas 
of  life,  liberty  and  land,  and  numerous  local 
customs,  and  there  was  such  a  place  in  nearly 
every  shire  in  Domesday  survey,  upon  which  a 
separate  or  spedal  return  was  made.  From 
Norman  times,  the  "farm*  of  the  borough  had 
been  rendereo  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 
But  the  Idne:  was  willing  to  accept  a  'composi- 
tion," and  the  "burgesses,"  wishing  to  have  the 


In  1130  Lincoln  did  this,  and  perha' 

this  had  been  done  much  earlier.  In  1161-89 
Henry  II  delivered  'my  borough  of  Cam* 
brittee*  to  'my  burgesses  of  Cambridge,*  to 
renoer  same  'tarm*  as  before.  John,  in  1201, 
did  the  same  to  them  and  *their  heirs,  to  hold 
in  inheritance  of  us.>  Edward  II  (1313)  con- 
finned  them  to  them  and  'their  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors*; and  in  1382  Richard  11  confirmed  a 
plea  saying  that  the  borough  of  Cambridge  was 
*one  body  and  one  community  incorporate  in 
itself."  After  this  numerous  confirmations  of 
the  charters  were  made  until  finally  in  t60S 
James  I  by  charter  declared  the  borough  of 
Oimbridge  'shall  be  made  and  shall  be  one 
body  corporate  and  politic  in  deed,  fact  and 
name  by  the  name  of  the  mayor,  bailiffs  and 
burgesses  of  the  borough  of  Cambridge.'  As 
early  as  1311  a  borough  is  called  a  "corps';  in 
13415  the  "Commonalty  of  London*  can  sue  'as 
a  sin^e  person,"  and  by  1391  they  were  'as 
perpetual  as  men  of  refi^on,-"  while  by  1430 
'the  Commonalty  and  bailiffs  of  Ipswich  are 
by  this  name  a  person  and  an  entire  corps." 
That  the  minority  should  be  bound  by  the  will 
of  the  majority  probably  was  taken  from  the 
church's  doctrine  of  the  major  pars  in  church 
assemblies  and  the  original  practice  of  the 
Teutonic  town-meeting.  The  franchises  of  the 
boroughs  were  various  privileges  of  jurisdic- 
tion, tenure,  official,  self-government,  taxation, 
t^-laws,  mercantile  trading,  etc.,  as  well  as 
providing  in  their  own  way  for  the  'farm*  of 
the  borough, 

'Gild*  (geld)  signifies  worship,  feast,  con- 
tribution. Roman  trade  gilds, —  collegia  opifi- 
««,— attributed  to  Ntima  (c.  700  a.c.)  were 
numerous, — 44  kinds  were  known  to  exist  in 
Imperial  Rome,— and  included  weavers,  fullers, 
dyers,  shoemakers,  doctors,  teachers,  painters, 
flute  players,  smiths,  goldsmiths  and  tanners. 
■Smiths  are  the  only  ones  mentioned  in  the 
Roman  inscriptions  in  England  Although  they 
existed  in  nearly  every  municipality  of  the 
empire^  it  is  doubtful  if  they  survived  the 
barbarian  invasion,  and  became  continuous  with 
the  Middle  Age  gilds.  They  are  mentioned 
about  800  A.D.  in  the  Carolinian  Capitularies, 
as  CompimtioHi.  They  existed  before  the 
Norman  conquest,  in  England,  and  soon  after- 
ward were  widely  spread  trade  orgatuiations 


supervising  the  trade,  conditions,  proceucf, 
prices,  material,  tools,  labor,  hours,  wages,  ap- 
prentices, workmansfaip,  weights  and  measures, 
m  the  trading  towns.  There  were  religious, 
merchant  and  craft, —  the  members  being  bound 
together  by  social,  religious,  commercial  or 
other  mutual  interests.  The^  were  closely 
identified,  perhaps  ofhcially,  witn  the  towns,  and 
were  organized  in  a  similar  way  with  governors 
and  associates,  wardens,  aldermen,  assistants, 
and  held  periodical  meetings  for  feasts,  admis- 


that  the  grant  t 
'gild  merchant'  was  equivalent  to  incorporating 
the  town.  While  the  'gild  merchant*  finalW 
broke  up  into,  or  was  displaced  by,  many  craft 
gild)  in  the  15th  and  16tta  centunes,  the  'or- 
ganization* was  largely  adopted  by  the 
regulated  companies. 

Company  (citm,  panis),  a  bread  breaking  to- 
gether, has  much  of  the  idea  of  the  gild.  In 
the  13th  century  gilds  or  companies  for  carry- 
ing on  foreign  trade  sought  recognition.  The 
Brotherhood  of  Saint  Thomas  i  fiedcet  was 
founded  in  1216  or  1248  by  John  of  Brabant,  as 
a  gild  of  English  Merchant  Traders,  and  after- 
ward as  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  widk  a 
monopoly  of  trading  in  wools  and  woolen  goods, 
received  additiond^  grants  in  1407,  ISOS  and 
1564.  In  1282  a  gild  of  German  traders  ob- 
tained an  exclusive  right  to  trade  in  London. 
In  1391  Richard  II  granted  to  the  communitas 
of  English  merchants  trading  in  Prussia  the 
igbt  to  jneet,  elect  a  governor  to  rule  over  the 
traders,  do  justice  and  settle  disputes  between 
them.  Henry  IV,  during  the  next  20  years,  gave 
similar  privileges  to  many  other  companies,  and 
in  1490  Henry  VII  made  the  English  merchants 
at  Pisa  a  corporation.  While  it  was  not  till 
about  1600  that  English  companies  were  incor- 
porated in  EnglantC  they  had  long  before  had 
substantially  the  powers  of  such  under  their 
gild  organization.  The  members,  instead  of 
trading  with  a  ioint  ttock,  traded  separately 
on  their  own  individual  capital,  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  gild  or  corporation;  hence 
the  name  regulated  company.  The  great  trad- 
ing and  colonizing  corporations  of  the  15th  and 
17th  centuries  were  of  this  kind. 

The  joint  stock  plan  was  the  result  of  a 
combination  between  this  regulated  company 
and  the  continental  idea  of  a  joint  stock.  Inere 
were  stringent  laws  against  usury.  Perhaps  to 
evade  these,  the  device  of  cotKmenda, —  similar 
to  that  of  the  Bat^lonian  law.  was  resorted  tb 
all  over  Europe  in  the  Middle  A^es.  Two 
parties,  one  with  money  and  one  without,  to- 
gether undertook  to  engage  in  trade  and  share 
profits;  tfie  one  with  money  stayed  at  home  but 
let  his  partner  have  the  money  to  trade  on 
abroad,  the   latter   to  have   one-fourth   of   the 

Srofits  after  the  expenses  were  paid.  Later 
Qth  would  contribute  the  funds  and  one  do 
the  trading,  and  still  later  several  might  con- 
tribute the  money,  and  the  others  do  ttie  trad- 
ing; this  differed  from  the  Societas,  in  which 
each  was  supposed  to  be  the  agent  of  the  others. 
In  the  commenda,  only  the  active  parties  were 
liable.  As  early  as  1346,  various  parties  loaned 
money  to  Guioa.  for  conquest  purposes,  and 
she  gave  the  shareholders  an  interest  in  the 
conquered  lands.  In  1407  the  bank  of  Genoa 
took  over  the  state  loans,  and  issued  a  con- 
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(oHdatcd  slock  divided  into  shares,  to  thoM 
who  had  put  up  the  money,  and  these  were 
^ven  the  neht  to  do  a  banldtiK  bu»neu  (1408), 
and  later  (1453)  to  administer  the  calonies.  In 
the  15lh  and  I6lh  centuries  these  ideas  bcKan 
to  be  utiliied  in  England  for  foreign  trade 
The  Genoese  Cabots  probably  were  iustrumetital 
in  introducing  them.  The  Russia  Company  was 
incorporated  with  a  joint  stock,  and  shares,  in 
1553,  as  were  many  others  soon  afterward,  in- 
cluding the  Uvant  (1581),  East  India  (1600), 
Hudson's  Bay  (1670),  Royal  Africa  (1672).  At 
first  joint  stocks  were  only  for  Mrticular  trans- 
actions, and  it  was  not  til!  1657  that  the  East 
India  Company  had  a  permanent  joint  slock. 
In  ICM,  the  group  of  persons  who  loanqd  money 
to  the  government  was  incorporated  as  the 
Bank  of  England,  with  a  joint  stock,  based  upon 
the  'credit  fund"  of  the  slate,  upon  which  it 
was  to  pay  interest,  and  which  the  bank  could 
use  as  a  basis  of  credit  for  doing  an  ordinary 
banking  business.  It  seemed  possible  to  ex- 
tend this  idea  to  trading  purposes,  so  the  South 
Sea  Company  was  incorporated  in  1711  to  take 
over  the  Soaiing  debt  of  the  stale  (£1,000,000), 
on  which  6  per  cent  interest  was  paid,  issue 
shares  therefor,  and  use  this  as  a  'credit  fund' 
to  borrow  money  for  trading  with  Peru.  Later 
the  Eaghsh  debt  had  increased  to  £31,000,000 
by  1720.  The  Bank  of  England  and  the  South 
Sea  Company  bid  against  one  another  for  the 
privilege  of  acquiring  this  as  a  credit  fund  for 
Cnlaigi^  their  business, —  the  latter  by  a  bid 
of  i/,000,000  bonus,  and  accepting  5  per  c«nt 
interest,  and  bribes,  secured  the  privilege.  The 
shares  immediately  rose  enormously  in  value, 
and  wild  speculation  began.  In  1692,  slock 
quotations  began  to  be  published;  stock  ex- 
changes developed;  stock  jobbing  be^n;  all 
sorts  ot  schemes,—  for  ■perpetuaT  motion,*  to 
■import  jadcasses  from  Spain,*  an  *undenak- 
ing  to  be  revealed,*  were  pron)oted;  unincor- 
porated stock  companies,  as  well  as  incorporated 
ones  with  ill- defined  purposes,  arose  on  every 
hand, —  a  water  company  went  to  dealing  in 
forfeited  lands,—  a  banking  partnership  bought 
a  charter  of  1691  to  make  hollow  sword 
blades.  All  this  speculation  led  to  the  panic 
of  172a  To  meet  this  the  Bubble  Act  of  1720 
was  passed  forbidding  the  creation  of  joint 
stock  companies,  or  transferable  shares,  unless 
they  were  incorporated,  but  making  no  adequate 
provision  tor  the  regulation  of  those  incor- 
porated. This  was  repealed  in  1825,  and  the 
Crown  was  authorized  to  incorporate  com- 
panies, making  die  members  individuallv  liable 
for  the  corporate  debts.  In  1834  such  joint 
stock  companies  were  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the 
name  of  an  officer.  In  1844,  a  general  act  was 
passed  enabling  companies  to  be  formed  by  a 
•Certificate  of  Incorporation"  without  special 
charter  from  king  or  Parliament,  but  with  in- 
dividual memlwrMiip  liable  to  creditors  if  the 
corporation's  property  was  insufficient  to  meet 
its  obliptions.  In  1855,  185e^  laws  enabled  the 
formation  of  companies  under  Act  of  1844,  with 
limited  liability,  of  members,  and  in  16£^  these 
acts  were  superseded  by  the  'Companies  Act," 
which  with  the  amendments  made  since  is  the 
basis  of  existing  English  Corpora^on  Law. 

The  colonial  charier  to  Raleigh  (15S9)  and 
to  Virginia  (1605-12)  were  for  joint  stock 
corporations,  as  was  the  Plymouth  (1623).  and 
Massachusetts  Bay  (1628),  the  seat  of  the  tatter 


being  transferred  to  America.  The  grants  to 
colonial  proprietors,  1621  (New  Scotland), 
1629  (Carolina),  1632  (Maryland),  1634  (New 
Albion),  1681  (Peiwsylvania),  contained  clauses 
broad  enough  to  authorize  the  proprietors  to 
create  corporations^  and  in  1682,  Fenn  incor- 
porated the  Free  Society  of  Traders.  Similar 
powers  were  conferred  Upon  the  royal  gov- 
ernors, but  when  (jovemor  Sevmour  incorpo- 
rated Annapolis  (1706),  the  legislature  pro- 
tested Other  governors  disclaimed  such  power, 
the  proprietors  in  Carolina 


was  much  doubt  about  the  power  of  the  legis- 
latures in  other  colonies  to  do  so.  Harvard 
CoU^e  was  .authorized  by  an  Act  of  1642,  but 
without  an  incorporating  clause;  which  was  not 
inserted  till  1650,  and  then  not  published  with 
the  other  laws.  In  1652  a  water  companv  with 
quasi -corporate  powers  was  authorized  by  the 
Massachusetts  legislature.  In  1649  the  English 
Parliament  incorporated  the  President  and  So- 
ciety for  the  Proparation  of  the  (jospel  in 
New  England;  in  1701  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  (ri>spel  in  Foreign  Part^ 
and  in  1709  the  Socie»  for  the  Propagation  ot 
Christian  Knowledge.  In  1693  William  and  Uarv 
College  in  Vi^nia  was  chartered  by  the  Englisn 
sovereigns.  The  Bubble  Act  of  1720  was  eX' 
tended  to  the  colonies  in  1741,  but  without  ap- 
parent effect.  The  constitutions  of  Pennsylvania 
(1776)  and  Vermont  (1786^  1793),  conferred 
power  to  create  corporations  on  the  legislatures, 
and  when  (Governor  Livingston  of  New  Jersey 
undertook  to  incorporate  a  Baptist  church  in 
I77S^tiie  legislature  objected  and  he  acquiesced. 
In  1^1  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  in- 
corporated the  United  States  Bank,  although 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  silent  as  to 
such  power.  So  it  became  the  rule  that  the 
power  to  create  corporations  was  vested  in  the 
legislature,  and  not  in  the  executive  side  of  our 
governments.  State  and  National.  According 
to  Davis,  there  were  335  charters  granted  in 
the  United  States  to  the  year  1800;  by  United 
States,  2 ;  Maine,  23 ;  New  Hampshire,  32 ;  Ver- 
mont, 20;  New  York,  28;  New  Jersey.  13; 
Pennsylvania,  23;  Delaware,  3;  Maryland^  21; 
Virginia,  22;  North  Carolina,  II;  South  (Taro- 
lina^  10;  Georgia,  1.  Of  these  34  were  banking; 
33  insurance;  75  inland  navigation;  73  toll- 
bridge;  72  turnpike;  32  water  supply;  4  dock; 
8  manufacturing  and  5  miscellaneous.  .Since 
Uiat  time,  nearly  every  enterprise  requiring  large 
capital,  and  many  others,  are  carried  on  by  cor- 
porations. 'They  engage  in  commerce ;  build 
and  sail  ships;  cover  our  navigable  streams  with 
Steamers;  construct  houses;  bring  the  products 
of  earth  and  sea  to  market ;  light  our  streets 
and  buildings ;  o^n  and  work  mines ;  carry 
water  into  our  cities ;  build  railroads  and  cross 
mountains  and  deserts  with  them ;  erect 
churches,  collets,  lyceums  and  theatres;  set 
up  manufactones,  and  keep  the  spindle  and 
shuttle  in  motion;  establish  banks  for  savings; 
insure  against  accidents  on  land  and  sea;  give 
policies  on  life;  make  monev  exchanges  in  all 

Earts  of  the  world;  publish  newspapers  and 
ooks,  and  send  news  by  lightning  across  the 
continent  and  under  the  ocean.  Indeed  there 
is  nothing  which  is  lawful  to  be  done  to  feed 
and  clothe  our  people,  to  beautify  and  adorn 
their  dwellings,  to  relieve  the  sick,  to  help  tlw 
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needy   and 


enrich  and  ennoble  human ihr 
Wliicti  IS  not  to  a  great  extent  done  through 
the  instrumentality  of  corporations.' 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  not  only 
wonderful  growth  in  the  number  and  siie  of 
separate  corporations,  but  also  an  exlraordinaiy 
tendency  to  combine,  into  authorized  consoli- 
dations, or  unauthorized  'trusts,"  About  1900, 
it  was  estimated  that  the  capital  of  great  cor- 
porations formed  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways 
was  in  (he  great  industrial  enterprises  as  fol- 
lows: Railway  consolidations,  $9,000,000,000;  in- 
dusirial  (manufacturing),  $7,000,000,000;  street 
railroads,  $1,800,000,000;  municipal  service,  $2,- 
700,000.000;  telegraph  and  telephone,  $280,- 
000,000;  or  a  total  of  nearly  $21,000,000,000, 
or  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  wealth  of  the 
United  States.  Very  recently,  too,  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  corporation  formation ; 
corporations  (having  over  $1,000,000  capital 
stock)  were  formed  in  the  United  States,  with 
nearly  $895,000,000  capital  slock  in  1914;  with 
$426,000,000  in  1915;  and  $2,708,000,000  in  1916; 
and  those  (30,000  in  number)  with  over  $100,000 
in  1916  had  $3,529,000,000  capital.  Similar,  but 
not  so  great,  increase  in  corporate  activity  has 
characterized  other  great  commercial  countries. 
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portation  is  that  of  a  persott,  with  a  name  in 
which  to  do  business,  own  or  convey  property, 
sue  and  be  sued.  It  is  normally  managed  by  a 
board  of  trustees  or  directors,  and  officers,  such 
as  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  etc.  Its 
powers  arc  those  given  at  its  creation.  Its 
existence  continues  notwithstanding  the  death, 
withdrawal  or  insolvency  of  its  members,  or 
the  transfer  of  shares,  if  it  has  a  capital  stock 
divided  into  shares.  lis  rights  and  obligations 
are  its  own,  and  not  those  of  its  members.  Its 
creditors  must  look  to  it  and  to  its  property 
alone  for  payment,  and  not  to  its  members,  un- 
less they  have  not  paid  for  shares,  or  have 
wrongfully  appropriated  its  property. 

Clftsses,—  Corporations  are :  Aggregate, 
created  with  a  capacily  to  have  more  than  one 
member  at  a  time ;  or  Sole,  with  capacity  to 
have  only  one  member  at  a  time.  Reduction  to 
one  member  does  not  make  an  aggregate  a  sole 
corporation.  Either  may  be  t  Ecclesiastical 
composed  of  ecclesiastical  ^persons,  for  ecclesi- 
astical purposes,  and  subject  to  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction;  or  Lay,  for  temporal  purposes,  as 
'maior  or  communalti^  baylifesanaburgtsses,' 
and  other  business,  social  and  literarj'  purposes. 
In  the  United  States,  where  there  is  no  estab- 
lished church,  church  organizations,  when  in- 
corporated, are  Religious  Corporations,  and' 
really  lay  corporations  to  manage  the  liurch 
business,  without,  and  subject  to  no,  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction,  except  under  the  agreement 
of  membership.  Lay  corporations  are  Ele^ 
mosynary  (or  charitable)— for  the  distribntion 
of  the  alms  of  the  donor  or  founder,  as  in  the 
case  of  hospitals,  colleges,  etc.;  and  Civil, —  for 
other  purposes. 

Civil  corporations  arc:  Public, —  for  gov- 
ernmental purposes,  as  the  State,  municipal  cor- 
porations, etc. ;  Quasi-public  (more  properly, 
Public  Service  corporations), —  for  private  gam 
but  also  to  perform  some  public  function  as 
railroad,  telegraph,  etc.,  companies;  and  Prizmte, 
—  for  advancing  the  interests  of  individuals  in 
their  private  capacities.  They  are  'not-for- 
profit,"— i.e.,  for  the  benefit  of  other  than  the 
members,  as  colleges,  etc. ;  and  for  "profit,* — 
either  pecuniary  or  otherwise.  These  are  «o«- 
stock, —  i.e.,  without  capital  stock  and  for  some 
benefit  other  than  pecuniary,  as  a  literary  so- 
ciety, or  college  fraternity ;  and  stock  (or 
moneyed), —  for  pecuniary  profit  by  way  of 
dividends  on  a  capital  stock.  These  classes  are 
not  mutually  exclusive, —  some  corporations  are 
within  two  of  more  of  them. 

In  England,  lay  corporations  are;  Trading 
and  Non-trading.  They  may  be  'chartered," 
by  the  king;  or  "Statutory,*  formed  under  acts 
of  Parliament.  These  are  usually  called  com- 
panies. The  Non-trading  are  Municipal,  for 
local  government,  or  Eleemosynary,  tor  chari- 
table and  benevolent  purposes.  Companies  under 
the  Companies  Acts  may  be  limited  by  shares, 
limited  by  guarantee  and  unlimited,  according 
to  the  liability  of  the  members.  Other  associa- 
tions, resembling  corporations,  but  without  full 
corporate  powers,  or  a  "personal  status,"  sepa- 
rate from  the  members  exist  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  They  are;  public.^  as 
counties,  townships,  parishes,  school  districts, 
etc. ;  territorial  units  for  governmental  purposes, 
or  institutions,  such  as  asylums,  penitentiaries, 
State  universities,  etc.,  controlled  by  boards, 
with  quasi-corporate  powers;  or  private,  such 
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BE  tninca's'  federaticMis,  labor  imioas,  etc.,  stodc 
czdbanKes,  boards  of  trade,  partnerships,  syndi- 
cates, cost-book  mining  companies,  joint'Stodk 
companies,  trusts  and  partnership  associatiotls 
limited 

Joint  stock  companits  are  similar  to  corpora- 
tions, bat  unless  excluded  hy  contract  or  statute, 
there  is  an  unlimited  individual  liability  of  the 
members  for  the  acts  of  the  mana^rs.  The 
capital  stock  is  usually  divided  into  transferable 
shares,  represented  by  certificates,  and  an  owner 
is  not  an  agent  of  ihe  company  unless  he  is  so 
appointed.  Recently  «Tnists"  have  been  organ- 
ized for  business  pun>ose^  with  the  legal  title 
and  power  of  managing:  the  property  vested  in 
trustees,  subject  to  the  trust  deed,  the  benehcial 
interest  being  represented  by  transferable  trust 
certificates.  In  the  absence  of  notice  and  agtee- 
ment  to  the  contrary  the  trustee  is  liable  to  third 
parties  as  an  owner,  and  to  the  beneficiary  for 
breach  of  trust  Partnership  Associations, 
Limited,  are  created  under  statutes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Michigan,  etc,  with  powers  very 
like  corporations,  with  a  capital  stock,  trans-' 
ferable  shares  and  limited  liability  of  members; 
the  prt^erty  is  held  and  conveyed,  and  suits,  by 
or  against,  are  in  the  association  name;  they 
are  not  corporations  for  suits  in  the  Federal 
courts,  as  a  citizen  of  the  creating  Stale,  without 
ailing  and  proving  that  no  member  is  a  co- 
citizen  of  the  other  party.  The  New  York  joint 
slock  companies  a.nd  some  of  the  English  insur- 
ance companies  are  similar. 

Continental  S^tems.— Corporations  are 
•Juristic  Persons'  in  the  Continental  law,  fol- 
lowing the  Roman.  However,  associations 
similar  to  those  noted  above  exist  They  are 
provided  for  in  tbe  Civil  and  Commercial 
codes.  The  general  term  is  "Associations* 
(Societal,  Genossenjchaft),  which  includes 
both.  Juristic  persons  are  Public,  as  the  state 
itself  (Fiscus)  ;  Charitable  (Stiftnng  or  Founda- 
tion), the  property,  rather  than  its  owners  or 
managers,  being  personified  There  are  Trad- 
ing, or  Non-trading  partnerships,  syndicates, 
joint  adventures,  for  profit,  and  associations  for 
a  common  enterprise  not  for  profit.  The  mem- 
bers are  co-owners,  but  not  partners.  The 
Trading  or  Mercantile  (provided  for  in  the 
Commercial  codes)  are:  SocUti  en  nont  Col- 
lectif  {agent  HandeUgeseltschaft) ,  e^nivalent 
to  our  general  partnership,  bat  considered  a 
juristic  person  in  the  Italian  and  Japanese  law, 
so  that  death  or  withdrawal  of  a  member  does 
not  dissolve,  as  it  does  in  English,  French  or 
German  law.  Socilti  en  Commandite  {Koifi- 
nianditgeiellichaft),  with  members  with  limited 
and  others,  usually  the  managers,  with  un- 
limited, liability,  corresponding  to  the  English 
and  American  special  or  limited  partnerships. 
Sociitl  Anotiyme  (Aktieni/fselUchaft),  or  joint 
stock  corporation  with  transferable  shares, 
limited  liability  of  members,  and  managed  by 
directors     elected     by     shareholders.      Sociltt 


■matidile  bar  actions  (Kommandtlgesell- 
__  jfl  auf  Aktien),  a  combination  partnership 
and  corporarion,  with  shares,  shareholders  witn 


limited  liability,   and  managing  partners  with 
unlimited  liability. 

Tests  of  Corporate  Existence.— The  line 
of  demarcation  between  an  incorporated  and 
an  unincorporated  body  is  not  sharply  defined. 
There  is  no  universally  accepted  mark  of  a 
*iuristic  person,*  which  excludes 


these  tests  in  the  creating  State:  .  . 
can  be  no  valid  corporation  without  legislative 
authority;  (2)  when  the  legislative  inient  is 
clear,  that  will  control  in  the  creating  State; 
(3)  when  this  is  not  clear,  resort  must  be  had 
to  potvers  conferred,  and  which,  in  order  to 
make  a  corporation,  must  merge  and  vest  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  the  individuals  into  one 
distinct,  artificial  existence.  The  courts  of 
other  States,  however,  will  come  to  their  own 
conclusions,  from  the  powers  conferred  and 
will  not  be  bound  by  the  legislative  or  jtldicial 
declarations  of  the  creating  State. 

Creation  of  Corporations.— Coke  said  the 
essentials  are :  Lawful  authority ;  persons  to 
be  incorporated;  name;  place;  apt  words.  La^ 
fut authority  may  be  either  by  common  law;  act 
of  Parliament;  king's  charter;  prescription;  to 
which  may  be  added,  implication  and  consoK- 
datton.  By  the  common  law,  kings,  bishops, 
parson^  vicars,  deans,  governors  and  officers 
generally  are  held  to  te  corporations  sole,  "by 
the  imiversal  assent  of  the  people  from  remote 
ages,'  and  from  necessity  in  order  that  they 
may  carry  out  their  official  functions.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  English  "Parliament,*  the 
"United  States*  and  the  separate  States, 
are  held  to  be  corporations  aggre^te,  but  the 
■British  Empire/  the  'United  Kingdom*  and 
ihe  'Church  of. England"  are  not.  The  king  is 
the  state.  Australia,  however,  is  considered  a 
corporation  sole.  By  legislative  act — in  1523 
Parliament  incorporated  the  "Colledge  of  Phy- 
sitians,'  and  the  king  "in  Parliament*  has  al- 
ways claimed  the  power  to  erect  corporations, 
as  well  as  "without*  Parliament.  Like  power 
inheres  in  the  United  States  Congress,  and  in 
the  State  legislature,  without  express  constitu- 
tional provision,  and  may  be  exercised  by  sfiecial 
or  general  act,  if  constitutions  do  not  forbid 
The  colonial  and  State  legislatures,  in  our  early 
history,  acted  by  sfeciol  acts  only.  The  Roman 
legislature  acted  either  way.  In  1597  a  general 
law  was  passed  for  the  incorporation  of  hos- 
pitals in  England,  and  from  1844  to  the  present, 
various  "Comiianies  Acts'  have  been  f)assed  for 
the  incoriH] ration  of  companies  by  simple  acts 
of  registration.  Public  service  corjwrations  are 
usually  provided  for  by  special  acts,  embody- 
ing however  various  "general  clauses,'  and 
monopoly  or  eminent-domain  power,  for  juris- 
diction contrary  to  the  common  law  can  be  con- 
ferred only  by  Parliament,  -if  to  be  exercised 
within  the  Umted  Kingdom.  On  the  continent; 
corporations    are    formed    under    the   general 

Provisions  of  the  civil  and  commercisd  codes, 
ut  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  may 
act  otherwise.  In  1778  Protestant  churches 
were  allowed  freely  to  incorporate  in  South 
Carolina.  In  1784  churches  were  incorporated* 
in  New  York  under  general  laws;  in  Delaware 
in   1787;  in  Pennsylvania  in   1791;  canal   com- 

enies  in  North  Carolina  in  1795.  In  1808 
assachusetts  regulated  manufacturing  com- 
panies by  genera!  law,  and  in  1811  New  York, 
by  general  law,  provided  for  thar  incorporation. 
In  1838  Ihe  Florida  constitution  directed  the 
legislature  to  'pass  a  general  law  for  the  in- 
corporation of  all  churches,"  and  forbade  their 
creation  by  special  act.  In  1845  Louisiana  made 
a  similar  provision  for  all  corporations  "except 
for  political  or  municipal  purposes.'  New 
Yoric    (1846)    made   similar   provisions,  wUle 
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Ohio  (1851)  said  ^The  general  assembly  shaU 
tnss  no  social  act  conferring  corporate  powers. 
Corporations  loay  be.  formed  under  general 
laws;  but  all  auch  laws  may  from  time  to  time 
be  altered  or  repealed.*  One  or  the  other  of 
these  provisions  now  exists  in  nearly  all  the 
State  constitutions,  put  there  to  secure  equality 
of  privilege,  uniformity  of  powers  and  to  pre- 
vent frau^  corruption  and  loss  of  time,  incident 
to  special  legislation.  There  is  no  such  limita- 
tion in  the  Federal  Constitution,  so  Congress 
may  act  either  by  special  or  general  act  In 
the  manufacturing  act  of  1808,  Massachusetts 
reserved  the  right  to  amend  or  repeal  it.  After 
the  decision  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Case  in 
1819,  holding  that  an  accepted  corjiorate  charter 
constituted  a  contract,  the  obligation  of  which 
could  not  be  impaired  bjr  subsequent  State  le^s- 
lation.  State  constitutions  and  incorporation 
Uws  usually  provide  that  corporation  charters 
shall  be  subject  to  repeal  or  amendment.  The 
inhibition  in  the  United  States  Constitution, 
against  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  is 
on  the  States  only.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment is  one  of  express  powers,  and  such  as  are 
necessarily  implied  therefrom,  and  so  Congress 
(except  in  the  Territories  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbifL  where  it  has  a  general-  legislative 
power),  can  create  corporations  only  to  carry 
out  some  of  these  express  or  implied  powers. 
King's  charter ^ — 'Anaently,  a, gild,  eiilier  re-' 
ligious  or  secular  could  not  legally  be  set  up 
_T.i A  .1--   v.-^^   M^-. B   .._J  :...    iiTn  .»..».* 


Bracton  (c.  1260)  said  it  was  the  exdusivepn 

--  -,  ;  Ig  JW 

I   the   Conquest,   incorporated  the 


rogative  of  the  king  to  grant  franchises. 

_  sligioi  ."  ~  „ 

Durtiam    (a   county    PalatineJ    claiming   jura 


be  could  license  another,  as  the  chancellor  of 
Oxford  University,  to  create  corporations  to 
operate  in  Oxford  The  Tudor  sovereigns  in- 
corporated many  *rottea  boroughs,*  for  political 


compai...-    „.-    , 
English  sovereigns. 

In  the  United  States,  in  colonial  times,  the 
long  chartered  corporations,  e.g.,  William  and 
Maiy  College  (1693).  Governor  Andros  of 
New  York  n67S,  fisheries),  William  Penn 
(I6S2,  trading),  and  Lord  Baltimore,  exercised 
■uch  authority,  but  since  the  American  Revolu- 
tion the  power  is  vested  exclusively  in  the 
.le^slature,  and  not  in  the  chief  executive. 
Prescription — A  body  which  has  claimed  and 
exercised  unquestioned,  corporate  powers  so 
long  as  to  raise  a  presumption  that  a  charter 
existed,  but  lost  b^  the  lapse  and  accidents  of 
time,  is  said  to  exist  by  prescription,  which  is 
sufficient  until  the  contrary  is  proveo.  Implica- 
tion —  Coke  says  'of  ancient  times  the  inhab- 
itants or  burgesses  of  a  ville  or  burg  were 
incorporated  when  the  king  granted  to  them  to 
have  a  merchant  gild."  The  king's  charter  to 
Uie  "men  of  Dale  and  their  successors,"  or  an 
act  of  Parliament  granting  an  estate  in  fee  to 
the  ■Conservators  of  the  river  Tone,  and  their 


made  them  a  corporatioiL  Con- 
solidation—this is  now  only  \^  express  legis- 
lative authority  whereby  two  or  more  corpora- 
tions imite  to  form  a  third,  although  in  1377  it 
was  said  one  corporation  could  be  so  united  to 
another  as  to  succeed  to  its  rights. 

Pertofu  to  be  incorporated. —  Coke  says  these 
may  be  either  natural  or  artificial,  but  where  the 
statute  says  "Three  or  more  persons  may  incor- 
porate,* natural  persons  only  are  meant;  how- 
ever, in  most  of  toe  States  statutes  authorixc  the 
consolidation,  merger  or  amalgamation  of  two  or 
more  corporations  into  another,  or  the  holding 
of  shares  in  another.  Sometimes  incorporators 
are  required  to  be  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the 
State,  but  not  usually.  A  person  incapaUe  of 
contracting  probably  cannot  be  an  incorporator, 
but  incompetent  persons  may  succeed  to  the 
ownership  of  shares.  In  the  Roman  and  Con- 
tinental law,  a  "bunch  of  property," — a  "fotmda- 
tion,'  or  an  "inheritance"  might  be  incoiporated, 
but  in  the  English  and  American  law  it  seems 
persons  only  can  be  incorporated,  althoti^ 
possibly  an  "image  of  an  Indian  God'  may  be, 
under  the  English  law.  Persons  become  mem- 
bers only  hv  consent,  in  complying  with  die 
charter  and  by-laws,  in  non-stock  corporations ; 
but  by  the  ownership  of  shares  in  stock  cor- 
porations, either  by  original  subscription,  pur- 
chase from  a  former  owner,  or  by  operation  of 
law._  Subscriptions  may  be  either:  (1)  to  com' 
missioners  appointed  to  open  books  for  that 
purpose:  (2)  in  the  incorporation  paper,  under 
general  laws;  (3)  on  a  preliminary  subscription 
paper;  (4J  agreement  with  a  promoter;  <5) 
contract  with  tne  corporation  after  it  is  formed; 
(6)  underwriting;  (7)  application,  allotment 
and  notice.  (1)  and  (2)  are  statutory  and 
effective  at  once  by  force  of  the  statute  if  it 
is  followed.  In  (3)  the  corporation  is  not  yet 
in  existence,  and  it  the  paper  reads:  *We  the 
undersigned  hereby  subscribe  the  shares  set 
opposite  our  names,*  there  are  four  theories  in 
toe  American  courts:  (a)  A  mere  offer  to  the 
future  corporation,  revocable  by  withdrawal, 
death  or  insolvency,  anv  time  before  the  cor- 
poration comes  into  existence  and  accqits;  (b) 
A  binding  contract  as  soon  as  all  the  stoclc 
agreed  upon  is  subscribed,  the  mutual  subscrip- 
tions being  considerations  for  one  another,  and 
since  the  group  of  subscribers  is  the  same  after, 
as  before,  incorporation,  they  then  can  enforce 
it  in  the  corporation  name.  This  accords  with 
the  inte    "  '    '  -  - 

lowing  rule  (aj ;  (c)  Only' an  offer  I 
future  corporation,  but  a  contract  among  the 
subscribers,  as  soon  as  the  subscriptio: 
plete.  This  recognises  the  right  of  r 
as  to  the  corporation,  but  not  as  to  the  sub- 
scribers. The  result  is  not  clear;  (d)  A  bind- 
ing agreement  if^  before  incorporation,  the  sub- 
scribers have  relied  on  the  subscriptions  to  pay 
for  property  for  the  future  corporation,  and 
they  cannot  be  placed  in  statu  quo.  (4)  Sub- 
scriptions to  promoters,  before  incorporation, 
are  generallv  held  to  be  enforceable  by  the  cor- 
poration when  it  comes  into  existence  i^ainst 
either  the  subscriber,  or  the  trustee;  In  (S) 
iere  is  no  dif&culty  about  parties  or  considera- 
tion, and  the  subscription  may  be  either  oral  or 
in  writing;  f5)  An  underwriter  agrees  to  take 
flie  stock  not  subscribed  by  the  public,  for  a 
commission,  or  at  a  discount  from  the  price 
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to  the  public.  The  por]pose  is  to  guarantM  the 
taking  of  the  stock  within  a  specified  time;  (7) 
Appltcatiun.  allotment  and  notice  is  the  Eng- 
li^  methoa,  where  application  is  made  to  the 
promoters,  who  allot  part  or  all  the  shares  ap- 
pHed  for,  the  contract  being  completed  when 
the  notice  of  allotment  is  dispatched.  The 
effect  of  a  completed  subscription  contract  is 
to  make  the  sabscriber  a  member,  whether  or 
not  he  has  paid,  received  a  certificate  or  been 
registered  as  owner.  He  impliedly  agrees  to 
pay.  upon  call,  the  amonnt  stated. 

Name. —  The  early  authorities  said  a  name 
is  of  die  very  essence  of  the  corporate  instito- 
tion,  the  knot  of  their  combinatian  without 
whidi  corporate  acts  could  not  he  performed. 
It  is  usually  given  by  charter,  but  may  be  aC' 
quired  by  user.  General  laws  require  uie  name 
to  be  stated  in  the  incorporation  paper,  and  it 
must  not  be  the  same  as  another  in  the  same 
jurisdiction.  It  may  be  protected  as  a  trade 
tnarl^  and  its  unfair  use  may  be  enjoined  A 
change  of  name  does  not  dtange  the  identity  of 
the  corporation. 

Place.— An  old  authority  says:  'There  must 
be  a  place  certain  where  to  fix  and  bottome  the 
corporation,*  for  'without  a  place  no  incorpora- 
tion can  be  made.*  General  laws  require  the 
location  of  the  'principal  office,"  or  'place  of 
business"  to  be  stated  in  the  incorporation 
paper.  Places  within  and  without  the  incoi^ 
porating  state  may  be  stated. 

Proptr  words. —  'But  not  restrained  to  any 
certain  and  legal  and  prescript  form  of  words.* 
Any,  indicating  an  intention  to  incoriwrate,  as 
•incorporate,'  'finmd,*  "erect,*  "create,* 
•form,'  or  others,  will  do. 

IncorporKtion. —  Acceptance  of  all  (not  part 
of)  die  terms  offered  by  the  lawful  authority 
Iw  die  persons  to  whom  made  is  essential. 
Promoters  usually  have  the  papers  prepared, 
and  secure  the  acceptance  by  the  persons  to  be 
incorporated;  they  stand  in  a  fiduciary  relation 
both  toward  such  persons,  and  the  corporation, 
if  formed,  and  are  liable  for  unfair  dealing,  to 
both.  In  a  special  act,  or  a  charter  from  the 
king,  the  terms,  conditions  and  forms  of  or- 
saniiatioR  are  set  forth,  and  may  be  accepted 
Tormally  by  resolution,  or  informally  bv  acting 
under  them.  A  contract  then  results  Between 
the  corporation  and  the  state,  constitutionallv 
exempt  from  subsequent  amendment  or  repeal, 
unless  such  ri^t  is  reserved. 

Charter.— The  document  containing  the 
grants  is  called  the  charter.  If  a  special  act, 
after  acceptance  it  is  not  only  a  contract,  but 
also  a  law  of  that  state,  which  every  citiien 
thereof  is  bound  to  know.  When  the  act  is 
general,  then  the  details  of  any  proposed  cor- 

giration  must  be  set  out  in  an  'Incorporation 
aper*  (usually  prepared  by  the  promoters), 
often  called  Certificate  of  Incorporation, 
Articles  of  Association,  Memorandum  of  Asso- 
ciation, etc.  The  general  law  usually  requires 
the  purposes,  nam^  place,  capital  stodc,  amount 
subscribed,  number  of  shares,  names  of  incor- 
porators or  subscribers^,  to  be  stated  in  this 
incorporation  paper,  which  must  be  signed,  and 
acknowledged  in  a  specified  way  by  a  certain 
number  of  incorporators,  and  then  filed,  re- 
corded or  registered  in  designated  public  offices. 
Other  provisions  as  to  organization,  powers, 
voting,  meetings,  transfers  of  shares,  reports, 
amendments,   dissolution  and  winding  up  are 


usually  found  in  the  general  laws,  "niese  and 
the  incorporation  paper,  executed  as  required, 
become  the  charter,  and  have  the  effect  both  of 
a  law  anda  eontracl,  as  under  a  special  act. 

Compliance  with  ConifitioTM.— Substantial 
compliance  with  the  conditions  precedent  of  the 
general  law  makes  a  de  jure  corporation,  i,e., 
one  invulnerable  against  the  direct  attack  by 
the  State.  What  are  conditions  precedent  and 
what  conditions  subsequent  are  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Are  the  things  to  be  done  by  the  in- 
corporators, or  by  the  corporation?  If  the 
former,  they  ara  conditions  precedent;  if  the 
latter,  subsequent.  In  most  States^  a  certain 
number  of  incorporators,  written  articles  stating 
everything  specified,  executed  in  the  precise  way 
indicated,  and  filed  as  directed,  are  conditions 
precedent  to  de  jure  corporate  existence, 

De  Facto  CorporationB. — In  the  United 
States,  failure  in  some  of  these  particulars 
does  not  make  the  effort  abortive  entirely.  A 
good  faith  effort  to  organize  under  a  valid  law, 
colorable  compliance  therewith  and  corporate 
user, —  althougD  some  condition  has  not  been 
complied  with, —  results  in  a  corporation  de 
facto,  valid  as  to  all  the  world  except  the  state 
in  a  direct  attack  for  non-compliance  with  such 
condition.  In  a  majority  of  the  States  it  ac- 
quires a  coroorate  status,  and  the  membert 
escape  individual  liability,  as  in  a  de  jure  cor- 
poration. Some  deny  this,  in  eminent  domain 
proceedings  by  i^  or  to  enforce  preliminary 
subscriptions,  or  m  suits  against  the  members 


nized  in  England  or  on  the  Continent. 

Some  courts  go  further  and  say  that  when- 
ever a  group  of  persons  hold  themselves  out  as 
a  corporation,  and  thereby  induce  others  to  deal 
with  them  as  such,  it  and  they  are  estopped  to 
deny  the  corporate  existence,  if  it  would  be 
inequitable  to  do  so.  Some  say  estoppel  arises 
only  on  matter  of  fact  and  not  of  law;  others 
that  there  is  estoppel  only  when  there  is  de 
facto  existence;  and  others  deny  the  doctrine 
entirely. 

Commencement  of  Corporate  Bxlatence. 
—  Some  statutes  read  "upon  filine  the  incor- 
poration paper  the  corporation  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  in  existence,*  before  stock  is  subscribed 
or  organiiation  effected.  They  require  the  in- 
corporators after  filing  the  incorporation  pajier 
to  take  subscriptions,  and  when  the  requisite 
amount  is  subscribed  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  to  organize.  Only  an  inchoate  ex- 
istence seems  possible  until  diere  are  stodc- 
hotders  and  organiiadoa  The  weight  of 
authority  so  holds,  but  there  is  authority  to  the 
contrary. 

Where  to  Incorporate.— Ariiona,  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  Maine,  New  Jersey  (for- 
merly), Porto  lUco,  South  Dakota  and  West 
Virginia  have  more  liberal  incorporation  laws, 
and  lower  fees,  than  many  other  States.  Bu^- 
ness  men  dislike  divulging  business  secrets,  mak- 
ing reports  and  being  hampered  in  their  opera- 
tions, and  so  prefer  incorporating  in  the  'liberal 
States.*  To  answer  'where,*  various  matters 
are  to  be  considered,  requiring  careful  attention 
and  compari^ion  by  a  competent  attorney. 

CoriKirate  Rlghta.- "By  incorporation  it  ac- 
quires jus  penontt,  and  is  capable  of  all  civil 
rights  of  having  and  doing.*  So  run  the  old 
authorities,  and  so  was  the  Roman  law.    'No 
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frteman  ought  to  he  disseized,*  'No  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property," 
and  *No  State  shall  deny  to  any  person  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law,"  all  include  cor- 
porations; and  generally  the  word  person  in 
statutes  includes  corporations,  if  the  subject 
matter  permits. 

Of  course  a  corporation  has  no  body  lo  he 
assaulted,  beaten,  imprisoned,  hung  or  electro- 
cuted, although  old  cases  discussed  the  situation 
when  it  lost  its  head  by  the  death  or  imprison' 
ment  of  the  dean  of  a  chapter.  It  cannot  "eat, 
drink  or  be  merry,"  marry,  have  children,  heirs, 
brothers  or  sisters,  although  'to-morrow  it  may 
die."  It  has  no  sex,  race  or  color,  but  whether 
it  is  it  or  fhey  has  been  discussed.  It  may  have 
a  good  will,  good  or  bad  reputation  and  be 
slandered,  libeled  or  maliciously  prosecuted.  It 
may  be  a  "respectable  and  responsible  person," 
but  not  a  "colored  person,"  or  a  *ro^e  or 
vagabond."  In  England  and  Germany  it  may 
be  an  alien  enemy  it  incorporated,  domiciled  or 
controlled  by  agents,  in  the  hostile  state.  The 
inferior  courts  of  the  United  States  have  held 
otherwise   if   only   incorporated   in   the   hostile 

In  the  United  States  a  corporation  is  a  citizen 
of  the  incorporating  SCa.te,  regardless  of  the 
citizenship,  domicile  or  residence  of  its  mem- 
bers, for  suits  in  the  Federal  courts,  and  an 
inha.bitant  of  the  district  in  which  it  has  its 
principal  place  of  business.  It  can  do  business 
and  have  af;ents  in  other  Slates,  and  sue  and  be 
sued  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 


titled  to  all  the  privileges  and  .. 
citizens  in  the  several  States.^  Nor  can  ii,  nor 
its  officers  for  it,  refuse  to  produce  its  hooks 
and  papers  in  evidence,  because  they  would 
incriminate  it  It  has,  however,  whatever  other 
rights  are  given  it  by  its  charter.  And  in  gen- 
eral, a  corporation  has  the  same  rights  to  sue 
either  at  law  or  in  equity  to  protect  or  vindicate 
its  rights  as  a  natural  person  has. 

Cotporate    Liabilities. —  Corporations    are 
subject  to  the  seneral  duties  and  obligations  im- 


Ulpian  iad  edictum,  198-217  a.d.)  said:  'just 
as  the  praetor  allowed  an  action  on  behalf  of 
a  municipality,  he  thought  the  edict  should  allow 

Torts — Corporations  are  now  held  liable 
for  torts  both  in  England  and  America.  Such 
liabililjr  was  of  slow  growth  due  to  the 
•artificial  personality"  theory,  current  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  1234  Gregory  IX  authorized 
the  excommunication  of  ecclesiastical  con>ora- 
tions,  but  in  1245  Innocent  IV  forbade  sutJi  'as 
the  innocent  may  ...  be  caught  by  a  sentence 
of  this  kind."  In  1348,  in  England,  'The  cor- 
poration is  invisible,  incorporeal,  .  .  .  Trespass 
does  not  lie  against  it,  for  eapias  nor  exigent, 
lies  not  against  a  commonality,'  and  in  1356 
"Nor  can  thej;  commit  treason,  or  be  outlawed 
or  excommunicated,  for  they  have  no  souls." 
This  was  frequently  repeated  (Coke  1600; 
Blackstone  1765)  until  down  into  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  corporations  were  thought  not  to  be 
liable  for  torts  or  crimes  of  misfeasance.  How- 
ever, they  were  held  in  England  for  forcible 
disseizin     (1357),    and    trespass    (1371,    1430, 


1454) ;  negligence  (Massachusetts  1810) ;  con- 
version (England  1812)  ;  nuisance  (Pennsyl- 
vania 1818);  trespass  to  land  (Delaware  1839); 
assault  and  battery  (Florida  1842)  ;  deceit 
(Ohio  1846);  false  imprisonment  (En^and 
1851) ;  malicious  prosecution  (Connecticut 
1853);  bat  denied  in  England  until  1890  or 
1904;  libel  (England  and  United  States  1858); 
but  only  since  1880  for  slander ;  exemplary 
damages  (Illinois  1858);  and  tort  in  an  ultra 
vires  transaction  (United  States  1858). 

Crimes.-^  Corporations  were  punished  very 
early  for  delinquencies.  The  liberties  of  Lon- 
don were  seized  in  1245,  for  a  false  judgment  by 
its  magistrates,  in  1264,  for  joining  the  barons 
against  the  king,  in  1284,  because  the  mayor, 
being  bribed,  connived  at  the  bakers  making 
their  penny  loaves  six  ounces  too  light,  ana 
many  others,  to  the  quo  warranto  in  1633,  for 
extortion  in  tolls  and  the  publication  of  a 
seditious  libel.  In  1811  a  corporation  was  in- 
dicted for  not  repairing  a  hndge  in  England, 
and  in  1812  in  Massachusetts ;  in  1846,  in  Eng- 
land for  disobeying  ?  court's  order,  and  ob- 
structing a  highway,  followed  by  New  Jersey  in 
1852;  in  1876  for  criminal  libel  in  Missouri;  in 
1879  for  Sabbath-breaking  in  West  Virginia; 
in  1892  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house  in  New 
Jersey;  in  19(X)  for  criminal  negligence,  in  not 
maintaining  a  bridge,  causing  death  and  equiv- 
alent to  manslaughter  by  Canada  Supreme 
Court  The  United  Slates  courts  refuse  to  go 
so  far.  Corporations,  however,  are  generally 
held  criminally  liable  for  violations  of  pure 
food,  anti-rebate,  anti-trust  and  revenue  laws, 
as  well  as  for  public  nuisances.  They  are  not 
yet  held  liable  for  hi^er  felonies, —  the  req- 
uisite criminal  intent  supposed  to  be  impossible 
and  the  punishments  provided  inapplicable. 

Powers. —  In  Enpand  corporations  char- 
tered by  the  king  have  a  general  capacity  to  do 
anything  not  forbidden,  while  one  created  by 
an  act  of  Parliament  has  only  a  specicU  capacity 
to  do  what  is  expressed,— 'only  that  and  nothing 
more."  Yet  both  have  the  incidental  power  of 
succession,  to  contract,  grant,  sue  in  its  name, 

Surchase  propertv,  have  a  seaj  and  make  by- 
iws.  The  doctrine  of  special  capacities  has 
obtained  in  the  United  States  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  for  all  corporations.  This  has  led 
to  tne  doctrine  of  ultra  vires,  beginning  in  1804 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  1846  in  England, 
based  on  four  principles;  (1)  a  corjwration  has 
no  powers  except  those  granted  by  its  charter; 
(2)  whoever  deals  with  it  must  know  these; 
(31  stockholders  should  not  be  subjected  to 
nsks  not  contemplated;  and  (4)  the  state  is 
interested  that  the  powers  shall  not  be  exceeded. 
An  entirely  executed  contract  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed at  the  suit  of  either  party;  so,  too,  a 
wholly  executory  contract  will  not  be  enforced, 
or  damages  allowed  for  its  breach  by  either 

farty.  In  England,  in  many  Slates,  and  by  the 
ederal  courts,  an  ultra  vires  act  is  le^Ily 
void,  because  of  incapacity  of  the  corporation ; 
in  many  other  States,  void  because  illegal  as 
against  public  policy;  but  in  New  York  and 
others  valid  and  enforceable  whenever  it 
would  be  inequitable  not  to  do  so.  When  such 
contract  is  executed  by  one  party  but  not  by 
the  other,  the  decisions  divide :  thpse  holding  it 
is  void  will  allow  no  suit  on  the  contract,  but 
permit  recovery  in  quasi  contract  or  tort  for 
benefits  conferred  if  unjust  to  refuse;  while 
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tlie  New  York  courts  would  then  permit  re- 
cov.ery   on   the   contract      If   the  public   is   in- 


ranlo  pr<;>ceeding;s.  In  the  United  States  a 
busmess  corporation  may  borrow  money  and 
give  a  note,^  secured  by  mortgage  upon  its  prop' 
erty.  Iti  England  the  power  is  not  so  broad. 
There  is  no  implied  power  to  form  a  partner- 
ship, or  become  a  guarantor  or  surety,  for  the 
accommodation  of  another.  It  may  acquire  its 
own  shares  to  secure  payment  of  a  debt  not 
otherwise   collectible,   but   not    for   speculative 

Eurposes,  to  discriminate  among  its  own  share- 
otders,  or  defraud  creditors.  A  corporation 
may  acquire  the  shares  of  other  corporations, 
but  not  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  thenl. 
Investment,  insurance  and  charitable  corpora- 
tions in  some  cases  are  held  to  have  an  implied 
power  to  invest  in  the  shares  of  other  com- 
panies. Many  States  by  statute  periuit  one  cor- 
IKiratian  to  hold  stock  in  another.  A  corpora- 
tion may  now  act  as  trustee,  although  the  old 
cases  said  it  had  no  conscience  to  be  coerced  by 
the  chancellor.  Statutes  now  generally  allow 
the  incorporation  of  trust  companies  with  power 
to  act  as  guardians,  executors  or  administrators. 
Lafidholdingv— At  common  law,  a  cor- 
poration conid  acquire  land  aa  an  individual, 
out  this  deprived  the  feudal  overlord  of  his 
feudal  relief,  wardship  and  marriage  fees,  for 
corporations  did  not  oie,  or  have  children.  So 
in  1217,  a  kift  to  a  religious  house  "is  to  be 
utterly  void  and  that  land  is  to  accrue  to  the 
lord  of  that  fee,"  if  he  enters  within  a  year,  or 
the  next  higher  lord  within  six  months  there- 
after, and  so  on  to  the  king.  When  the 
Franciscan  friars  came  to  England  under  a  vo* 
of  absolute  poverty,  dominion  was  sinful.  Their 
need  of  food  and  shelter  was  supplied  by  a 
benefactor  conveying  his  property  to  another 
for  their  use  (ad  oeps),  as  Richard  le  Mulincs 
did  at  Oxford  in  1225.  The  clerics  caught  the 
idea,  and  ttses,  enforced  by  the  chancellor,  en- 
abled the  corporations  practically  to  evade  the 
mortmain  acts  of  1217  and  1279.  Uses  were 
devisable  but  legal  estates  were  not  So  in 
1391,  another  mortmain  act,  extending  to  lay 
corporations  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  and  in- 
cluding uses  was  passed.  In  1535  the  Statute  of 
Uses  carried  the  legal  estate  to  the  holder  of 
the  use  and  made  it  a  legal  estate.  In  1541  the 
£rst  statute  of  wills  enabled  a  man  to  devise 
land  to  any  one.  This  seemed  to  repeal  the 
mortmain  statutes,  if  the  land  was  devised  to  a 
corporation^  so  m  1543  the  wills  act  was 
amended  allowine  devises  to  any  one,  except 
cor/ioralions.  Thereafter  the  mortmain  laws 
which  still  exist 'in  England  prevent  a  corpora- 
tion from  taking  or  holding  land  either  by 
deed  or  will,  unless  expressly  authorused  by  its 
charter. 

Mortmain  statutes  do  not  exist  in  the  United 
States,  and  statutes  of  wills  do  not  generally 
forbid  devises  to  corporations.  However,  under 
the  doctrine  of  special  capacity,  a  corporation 
has  power  to  acquire  only  such  land  as  is 
reasonably  necessary  for  its  purposes.  More  Is 
held  ttltra  vires.  What  is  the  effect?  Under 
the  mortmain  policy  the  overlord  could  escheat 
it  to  himself,  but  neither  the  grantor,  his  heire, 
■  nor  the  grantee  corporation  could  repudiate  the 
exScuted  grant.  "Iliere  is  no  overlord  here,— 
but  the  State  may  bring  9110  warranto  proceed- 


ings a^iiist  the  offending  corporation  for  iu 
ttitra  vires  act,— yet  the  title  remains  in  the 
corporation  and  uie.  land  continues  assets  of 
the    dissolved    corporation    by    the    weight    of 

authoi^iy.  Some  cases  hold  otherwise:  A 
limitadon  in  a  statute  of  wills  against  devising 
has  a  different  effect  from  a  limitation  in  .the 
corporate  charter  to  take  and  hold  land.  A 
devise  contrary  to  the  statute  is  void,  passes  no 
title,  the  heirs  inherit,  and  the  corporation  gets 
nothing.  If  there  is  no  limit  on  the  power  to 
devise,  but  only  in  the  corporation's  power  to 
take  or  hold,  a  devise  to  it  will  be  good,— but 
the  State  may  dissolve  the  corporation  for 
taking  or  holding.  Such  is  the  weight  of 
authority,  but  there  are  several  decisions  to  the 
contrary.  A  corporation  may  take  an  estate  in 
fee,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will,  in  common, 
remainder  or  reversion,  but  not  dower,  curtesy 
or  joint  tenancy. 

Corporate  Fnnds.— All  the  title,  legal  and 
equitable,  belongs  to  the  corporation,  and  not 
to  the  members,  in  equity,  or  as  tenants  in 
common,  and  this  is  true  if  the  membership  is 
reduced  to  one  person.  He  does  not  own  and 
cannot  replevin  the  properly.  A  conveyance  by 
persons  of  their  own  property  to  the  corporation 
for  all  of  its  stock  is  a  real  conveyance  subject 
to  a  stamp  tax  (if  there  is  one),  and  afterward 
the  property  can  be  tajted  to  the  corporation 
and  the  shares  to  their  owners.  A  member  has 
an  equitalile  right  to  have  the  funds  applied 
only  to  the  corporate  purposes.  In  business  cor- 
porations, the  funds  are  represented  by  a 
capital  stock,  divided  into  shares ;  the  authority 
for  this,  or  to  increase  or  decrease  the  same, 
must  come  from  the  State.  The  amount  is 
stated  in  the  incorporation  paper ;  it  is  raised 
bv  subscription,  to  be  paid  as  called  for;  it  is 
basis   of    corporation   credit      It    the    net 


market  value  of  all  the  shares  may  be  n..  .  _. 
less  than  either  the  properti^  or  capital  stock. 
Shares  are  generally  required  to  nave  a  par 
value,— $10  or  $100,— "but  in  New  York,  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland  may,  by  statute,  be  created 
without  par  value.  Shares  may  be  created  with 
a  preference  as  to  dividends  at  incorporation, 
but  afterward  only  by  unanimous  consent  or 
statutory  authority.  In  the  absence  of  statutory 
inhibition,  shares  may  be  issued  at  a  discount, 
valid  between  the  ccirpo ration  and  the  sub- 
scriber, but  not  as  against  the  creditor  who  has 
relied  upon  the  par  value  of  the  outstanding 
stock;  if  he  cannpt  get  paid  otherwise  he  may 
compel  the  balance  of  the  par  value  to  be  paid. 
New  York  holds  otherwise.  Even  if  the  statute 
says  "all  fictitious  issue  of  stock  is  void,"  the 
subscription  at  a  discount  is  not  void,  the  sub- 
scriber becomes  a  shareholder,-^— but  he  can  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  "discount*  for  the  pro- 
tection of  innocent  creditors.  Stock  may  be 
issued  for  such  property  as  the  corporation 
needs  at  a  fair  valuation,  determined  by  the 
direaors,  and  if  in  good  faith  and  with  reason- 
able judgment  it  will  not  be  disturbed;  exces* 
sive  over- valuation  is  evidence  of  fraud,  unless 
satisfactorily  explained;  a  court  of  equity  may 
require,  for  the  protection  of  creditors,  the 
dinerenee  between  the  reasonable  value  and  that 
at  which  it  was  takeii  to  be  made  good.  Stock 
may  be  issued  for  patents,  tride-marks,  coi^- 
rights,    formulas,    good   will   and    services,   if 
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reasonably  valued,  in  most  States,  but  not  in 
all.  New  York  allows  the  payment  for  con- 
struction work  at  the  actual  value  of  stock  with- 
out reference  to  par  value,  and  generally  when 
a  corporation  is  in  failing  circumstances,  in  a 
f[Ood  faith  effort  to  resuscitate  it,  shares  may  be 
issued  as  a  bonus  to  'sweeten  bonds*  without 
Iiabi]i^^to  subsequent  creditors. 

In  36  States  there  are  'blue  sky  laws*  (q.v.), 
forbidding  cor^rations  or  dealers  to  ofFer  cor- 
porate securities,— •  slock  or  bonds, —  for  sale 
as  a  continuous  transaction,  without  first  report- 
ing to  and  securing  a  license  froni  the  State 
securities  commisaon.  In  many  States  similar 
provisions  exist  as  to  public  service  corpora- 
tions, which  are  required  to  get  authority  from 
public  service  commissions. 

Corporate  Action, —  Since  a  corporation  is 
one  person  made  up  of  other  persons,  an  oi^ 
ganization  of  some  Idnd  is  necessary  m  order 
Oiat  "they"  may  manage  'it,* —  for  it  can  act 
only  throu^  ES'"'^  °^  organs  provided  in  its 
constitution.  Iliese  are  duly  assembled  meet- 
ings of  the  members,  or  directors,  officers, 
agents,  servants, —  the  last  two  not  being  parts 
of  the  organization.  To  be  valid,  a  meeting 
must  be  called  fay  proper  authority,  notified  as 
reqiured,  and  attended  by  a  quorum.  These 
usually  are  regulated  by  by-laws.  If  not,  notice 
must  be  personal, — and  all  notified.  At  com- 
mon law,  a  quorum  of  members, —  being  a 
fluctuating  body, —  consists  of  those  who  come, 
though  only  one  or  two ;  but  of  directors, — 
being  a  fixed  body, —  a  majority  is  required. 
These  should  be  fixed  by  by-laws. 

Voting  may  be  by  show  of  hands,  polling, 
viva  voce  or  tiallot,  and,  at  common  law,  was 
by  persons  and  not  by  shares,  although  now,  in 
Stockholders'  meeting,  usuallj'  by  shares ;  in 
directors'  meeting  not.  A  majority  vote  of  the 
quorum  controls.  Voting  bv  proxy  is  now  usual 
among  shareholders,  but  snould  be  authorized 
by  statute,  charter  or  by-law  provision.  Direct- 
ors cannot,  unless  expressly  authorized,  vote  by 
Eroxy.  Some  States  have  authorized  share- 
olders  to  cumulate  their  votes  for  directors. 
Seal,^ — The  lOld  authorities  said  a  corpora- 
tion *act5  and  speaks  only  by  its  common  seal.* 
This  was  the  'visible  sign  of  the  invisible  body,* 
by  which  its  will  was  made  known,  and  the  only 
authentic  evidence  of  it.  Exceptions  allowed 
were  in  trivial  matters,  as  driving  out  trespass- 
ing cattle;  doing  what  the  corporation  was 
appointed  to  do;  buying  and  using  goods.  A 
seal  according  to  Coke  is  °an  impression  on 
wax,*  and  this  'magic  of  the  wafer*  yet 
exists  in  England,  except  as  to  corporations 
under  Companies  Acts  (1908),  which  may  con- 
tract in  writing,  bj'  parole  and  without  a  seal 
wherever  an  individual  may  do  so.  Such  has 
been  the  general  rule  in  the  United  States  since 
1813  and  1827. 

Members.— Their  rights  are  Collective - 
}  elect  directors,  and  sometimes  ofhccrs; 
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amend  by-laws;  (5)  tnvesti^te  management; 
(6)  check  ultra  virei  acts;  (7)  admit  members; 
(81  remove  members  or  officers  for  just  cause; 
(9)  dissolve  the  corporation,— all  to  be  done 
in  duly  notified  meeting;  and  Individual— (1) 
to  have  notice  of  meetmgs;  (2)  vote;  (3)  in- 
spect books;  (4)  enjoin  changes  in  the  enter- 
prise; (5)  sue  in  equity  for  corporate  wrongs 


on  behalf  of  all,  when  directors  wrongfully  re- 
fuse; (6)  have  a  certificate  of  stodc,  if  ai^; 
{7)  transfer  same;  (8)  be  registered  as  owner; 
participate  in  (9)  profits,  (10)  issue  of  new 
stock  and  (II)  in  assets  on  dissolution. 

Notice, —  actual,  necessary  at  common  law; 
must  conform  to  statute,  charter  or  by-law,  and 
if  meeting  is  special,  must  state  the  purpose. 
Rules,  -  same    for   shareholders'  and  directors' 

Voting, —  at  common  law  by  pertons,  not 
by  shares,  unless  authorized  fay  statute,  char- 
ter or  by-law.  Directors  vote  only  as  indi- 
viduals, not  by  shares  or  proxy.  Shareholders 
may  vote  by  proxy,  if  statute,  charter  or'by-law  ' 
allows,  and  perhaps  sucb  right  may  now  be 
implied  from  the  usual  custom.  Proxies  are 
revocable,  unless  coupled  with  an  interest. 
Voting  trusts  among  shareholders  are  allowed  in 
some  States,  in  others  not.  If  a  corporation  has 
20  members  each  having  one  share,  U  votes 
could  control;  if  these  11  form  a  trust  to  cast 
their  11  voles  as  a  unit,  to  be  determined  by  a 
majority  of  the  11,  i.e.,  6,—  then  the  corporation 
is,  or  may  be,  controlled  by  6  votes,  instead  of  a 
majority;  which  is  contrary  to  public  policy  by 
one  view,  but  not  by  the  weight  of  auuiority  if 
not  for  some  illegal  purpose.  Some  States  by 
statute  allow  cumulative  voting;  that  is,  if  a 
member  has  one  vote  for  each  of  five  directors, 
he  may  vote  all  five  for  one  and  no  more,  or 
three  lor  one,  and  two  for  another,  and  possibly 
thereby  secure  representation  on  the  board. 

Imped  books,—  at  common  law  only  when 
a  controversy  existed  between  shareholder  and 
the  corporaoon,  or  among  shareholders.  The 
right  is  now  usually  broader,  based  upon  the 
idea  of  co-ownership,  but  is  usually  regulated 
by  statute,  charter  or  by-laws.  Enjoin  ultra 
vires  acts,  on  the  theory  that  a  member  has  an 
equitable  interest  in  having  the  corporate  funds 
applied  to  the  corporate  purposes  only,  and 
there  is  no  other  adequate  remedy. 

Certificate, —  not  necessary,  but  the  usual  and 
convenient  evidence  of  membership,  and  when 
the  shareholder  is  entitled  to,  he  can  compel  its 
issue,  or  treat  refusal  as  a  conversion  and 
sue  for  damages.  It  is  not  negotiable  and 
a  bonafide  purchaser  does  not  take  it  dis- 
charged of  previous  equities,  unless  the  owner 
is  estopped. 

Transfer, —  usually  by  endorsement,  and  de- 
livery of  the  certificate  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
ferring title.  After  endorsement  in  blank,  it 
will  pass  fay  delivery,  but  a  thief,  or  one  getting 
his  title  from  the  thief,  cannot  pass  good  title 
so  as  to  divest  the  real  owner,  if  he  was  not 
negligent  some  way.  In  England  the  transfer 
is  usually  by  a  separate  instrument, 

Registralionr-by  weight  of  American  au- 
thority, is  not  necessary  to  give  transferee  title, 
both  legal  and  equitable.  Some  hold  only  e<jui- 
table  title  passes  by  delivery  of  certificate  with- 
out registration,  and  a  few  that  registration  is 
necessary  to  pass  any  title.  Usually  registration 
is  for  tne  convenience  of  the  corpot^tion  tn 
keeping  traci  of  its  membership,  giving  notices 
and  paying  dividends  —  and  in  the  absence  of 
notice  corporation  is  not  liable  for  following 
the  register  in  these  particulars.  The  rightful 
owner  may  demand  and  compel  repstration,  or 
sue  for  damages  for  refusal.  Corporation  may' 
demand  reasonable  proof  of  shareholder's  right 
In  England  and  on  the  Continent  registration  is 
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generally  necessary  to  confer  complete  tigfats 
of  membership. 

Dividends, —  are  properly  declared  and  paid 
only  when  there  are  profits  or  a  surplus,  but 
this  may  be  from  earnings  or  increase  in  value 


outstanding  funded  securities  when  due,  and 
depreciation,  should  be  provided  for,  but  are  not 
legally  required.  When  proper  conditions  exist, 
whether  a  dividend  shall  be  declared  and  paid 
rests  in  the  sound  discretion  of  directors,  and 
may  be  either  cath  or  stock;  if  cash  the  moMT 
is  paid  out  to  shareholders;  if  stock  the  money 
it  kept,  by  the  corporation,  but  the  stock  to  an 
equal  amount  is  issued  to  the  shareholders,  in 
which  case  there  must  be  authority  to  increase 
the  stock.  A.  dividend  is  declared  by  resolution 
of  directors,  and  when  notified  to  shardioldcrs, 
becomes  irrevocable,  and  makes  the  shareboldCT 
a  creditor  of  the  corporation,  for  his  part  of 
the  dividend,  whether  then  due  or  not,,  and 
when  the  dividend  fund  is  actually  or  coa- 
stmctively  set  aside,  the  shareholders  then  be- 
come not  only  creditors  but  the  equitable  owners 
of  it.  The  owner  of  the  stock  at  the  time  it  b 
declared  is  the  owner  of  the  (Uvidend,  without 
reference  to  when  the  profits  were  earned,  or 
rime  of  payment,  or  name  on  tic  register,  al- 
though the  corporation  will  be  protected  if  it 
pays  the  registered  owner,  without  notice  of 
the  real  owner.  Of  course  the  parties  may 
Stipulate  as  to  who  shall  be  entitled  to  the  divi- 
dend, and  when  sold  on  the  stock  exchange  its 
rules  apply.  Shares  may  have  a  preference  in 
dividends  if  originally  created  as  preferred  and 
common.  "Seven  per  cent  preferred"  entitles 
the  holder  to  receive  7  per  cent  before  the  com- 
mon receives  anything,  but  only  out  of  profits ; 
also,  cumulative,  i.e.,  to  receive  when  pmfits 
are  sufiident,  what  was  unpaid  up  to  7  per  cent 
for  back  years,  althou^  some  courts  hold  this 
is  not  so  unless  expressly  stated  to  be  cumu- 
lative. By  weight  of  authoriQ",  preferred  shares 
are  not  entitled  to  participate  in  profits  be3^nd 
their  preference,  but  Pennsylvania  holds  diat 
preference  stock  participates  equally  with  the 
common  after  it  has  rec^ved  the  same  as  the 
preferred.  Even  if  the  preferred  is  guaranteed, 
tt  is  Entitled,  not  to  interest,  but  to  dividends 
out  of  profits  only.  Efforts  to  make  preferred 
shareholders  creditors,  on  equality  with  other 
creditors,  in  reference  to  the  capital  have  failed, 
—  and  their  stock  is  postponed  to   creditors' 

Participation,—  proportionally,  in  issue  of 
new  stock,  at  its  par  value,  whatever  may  be 
the  market  value,  is  a  right  incident  to  existing 
stocl^  of  which  the  shareholder  cannot  be  de- 
prived without  his  consent  Participation  in 
assets  is  considered  below. 

Ditectors.—  Though  elected  by  shareholders, 
or  members,  directors  receive  their  authority 
from  the  State,  and  their  judgment  is  not  !:ut>- 
je«  to  control  of  members.  They  are  clothed 
with  the  business  powers  only, —  advisability  of 
corporate  action,  selection  of  inferior  officers 
and  agents,  application  of  funds,  declaration 
and  payment  of  dividends.  These  duties  are 
fiduciary  toward  the  corporarion  and  ^ar^old- 
ers  and  directors  must  act  with  reasonaUe  skill 
and  diligence, —  that  of  any  ordinarily  prudent 
man  in  his  own  affairs  according  to  some 
authorities  —  but   since   they  get   no   pay,  ac- 


cording to  other  attthorities,  on^r  the  or- 
dinary care  of  a  gratuitous  bailee  is  required. 
To  some  extent  they  are  general  agents,  rtian- 
datories  and  trustees,'  but,  m  good  faith,  by  the 
weight  of  anthoritv,  they  may  deal  with  the 
corporarion  itself,  tnoug^  some  authorities  hold 
the  corporations  may  object,  if  it  acts  promptly. 
Dealings  bstween  corporations  having  the  satite 
directcK^,  or  a  majority  of  the  same,  are  subject 
to  similar  rules.  Slight  evidence  of  unfairness 
or  overreaching  will  enable  the  corporation  to 
impeach  the  transaction. 

Officerv. —  President,  secretary,  treasurer, 
—  with  the  power  incident  to  such  officers  In 
deliberative  assemblies  generally,  and  no  others, 
without  others  are  conferred  ejtpresslj,  or  im- 
pliedly by  "holding  otrt,'— are  customary.  The 
secretary  is  nsually  made  custodian  of  the  cor- 
porate seal,  and  the  president,  general  manager. 
For  performing  the  official  functions  incident  to 
their  offices  they  are  not  entitled  to  pay  but  for 
other  service  they  are.  There  is  no  rigftt  of  ni- 
moval  during  term  of  office  by  shardiolders, 
unless  Statute,  charter  or  by-law  so  provides. 
For  gross  misconduct,  of  fraud,  a  court  of 
oquity  on  proper  application  and  showing  may 
remove. 

Creditors, —  The  corporation  and  its  prop- 
erty only  are  liable  to  creditors;  the  members 
are  not,  unless  they  have  not  paid  for  their 
stock,  or  wrongfully  received  the  corporate 
property,  or  by  statute.  The  corporation  has 
the  same  power,  within  its  charter,  to  manage 
and  control  its  property,  without  interference 
by  creditors  as  would  an  individual;  and  as  he 
may,  so  may  the  corporation,  prefer  creditors, 
by  Ae  weight  of  authority.  Some  States  hold 
otherwise,  and  the  present  United  States  bank- 
ruptcy law  now  forbids  preference  made  within 
four  months  of  bankruptcy.  Some  permit  the 
corporation  to  prefer  its  own  officers  as  credit- 
ors, if  there  is  no  actual  fraud.  Perhaps  the 
weight  of  authority  is  the  other  way  however. 
Creditors  of  course  may  complain  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  corporate  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defrauding  them,  and  have  al!  the  or- 
dinary rights  at  law  and  in  equity,  against  tiM 
corporation,  and  its  property,  they  would  have 
against  an  individual,  but  in  tne  case  of  a  public 
service  corporation  its  property  cannot  be  taken 
on  execution  so  as  to  prevent  the  performance 
of  the  public  duties.  Resort  must  then  be  had 
to  the  sequestration  of  earnings  by  receivership 
or  otherwise. 

It  ii  ofttti  said  that  the  corporate  assets  are 
a  trust  fund  for  the  protection  of  credrton. 
Assets  here  include  the  corporate  property, 
what  is  owin(^  to  it  by  others  whether  by  mem- 
bers for  unpaid  stock  or  issued  for  over-valued 
property,  or  otherwise,  or  by  others  induding 
claims  for  wrongs  done  to  the  corporation  by 
tbe  wrongful  disposition  or  negligent  dissipa- 
tion of  its  funds,  A  receiver,  in  a  court  of 
equity,  or  a  creditor  by  a  creditor's  bill,  aftet 
an  unsatisfied  judgment  against  the  corporation, 
can  reach  all  die  foregoing,  bO  far  as  necessary 
to  pay  the  creditors.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
trust  fund  in  the  sense  that  the  corporation 'has 
the  legal,  and  the  creditors  have  the  equitably 
title,  before  the  court  has  taken,  possession  of 
the  property  on  behalf  of  creditors.  Only  such 
creditors  as  have  relied  upon  the  outstanding 
stock  or  property  can  complain.  Creditors  who 
become  such  btfort  the  tnipaid  stock  was  issued 
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or  afttr  its  property  had  been  wrongfully  dii- 
npated  cuuiot  complain  if  they  had  or  ougbt 
to  have,  knowledge  of  it.  One  dealing  with  a 
corporation  has  a  right  to  assume  all_its  stodt 


and  the  shareholders  will  not  divide  them,  with- 
out providing  for  creditors,  and  a  creditor  is 
not  obliged  to  prove  intentional  fraud,  in 
complaining  of  them.  Several  States  impose 
a  statutory  liatxlity  on  the  members, — 
equal  to  the  stock  in  some  cases,  or  in  pro- 

Krtion  to  debts,  or  for  labor  debts,  for  the 
nefit  of  creditors.  It  is,  in  general,  secondBrjr, 
enforceable  only  after  corporate  property  is 
exhausted.  Debts  here  usually  means  contract 
debts  and  not  damages  for  torts.  Several  States 
also  make  officers  liable  for  debts,  if  they  fail 
to  make  certain  reports  at  certain  times. 

State  and  Corporation.— The  grant  of  a 
fraocbise,  whether  by  special  or  general  law, 
when  accepted,  makes  a  contract  within  'No 
State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,*  and  hence  the  legislature  can 
neither  amend  nor  repeal  it  without  consent  of 
grantees,  or  unless  there  is  a  reservation  of 
power  to  do  so.  The  Federal  Gingress  is  not 
expressljr  so  limited,  but  it  and  the  States  'shall 
not  deprive  any  person  (which  includes  corpo- 
rations) of  life,  liberty  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law.'  The  English  Parliament 
and  Continental  legislatures  are  not  so  limited. 
Before  a  material  amendment  can  become  a 
part  of  a  charter,  it  must  be  accepted,  even  if 
the^wer  to  amend  is  reserved,  because  persons 
against  their  will  cannot  be  forced  to  exercise 
corporate  functions  they  do  not  wan^  but  if 
the  power  to  amend  is  reserved  they  may  be 
required  to  accept,  or  be  dissolved.  Material 
amendments  require  unanimous  assent  of  the 
stockholders,  unless  there  are  express  provi- 
sions to  the  contrary  in  the  original  agreement; 
immaterial  may  be  accepted  1^  a  majority. 
Directors  have  no  authority  to  accept.  The 
(»urts  are  not  in  harmony  as  to  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  material;  adding  banking  powers 
to  an  insurance  company  would  be  material,  but 
addiiu;  accident  insurance  to  life  insurance 
wouI<r  not  be  so,  by  some  authorities.  If  the 
power  to  repeal  has  been  reserved  in  vmqualified 
terms,  it  may  be  exercised  at  any  time,  and  for 
any  or  no  reason. 

The  State  has  the  ordinarv  legislative  powers 
—  eminent  domain,  police  and  taxing  —  over  cor- 
porations, that  it  has  over  individuals.  Any  cor- 
porate property,  rights,  privileges  or  franchises 
may  be  taken  for  public  use  upon  making  com- 
pensation. When  the  public  safety,  health  or 
morals  require,  the  State  may  impose  burdens 
and  the  cost  of  complying  upon  a  corporation 
without  making  compensation ;  it  ma^  also  regu- 
late rates  for  public  service,  if  rates  imposed  al- 
low a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  service 
rendered.  Taxes  can  be  imposed  as  upon  indi- 
viduals, but  not  so  as  to  deprive  the  corporation 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Corpora- 
tions, however,  have  a  primary  franchise, —  the 
right  to  be  a  corporation,  and  many  have 
secondarjr  franchises,— as  to  operate  a  street 
railway  m  dty  streets,*- which  may  be  taxed. 
Methods  of  valuation  are  diflicult.  artntrary  and 
more  or  less  unjust,  when  the  'good-wil!*  of 
'  partnerships  and  individuals  is  not  taxes;  for 
the  value  of  the  corporate  franchises  is  usually 


fixed  at  the  difference  between  the  matlcet  value 
of  the  shares,  and  the  assessed  value  of  the 
other  property.  This  would  seem  to  include 
primary  and  secondary  franchises,  and  good- 
will. Sudi  methods  of  valuation  have  been 
generally  sustained,  though  the  good-will  of 
partnerships  and  individuals  is  not  taxed  at 
alL  In  addition  to  this,  and  on  top  of  it,  the 
State  may,  and  often  doe^  tax  the  shares  to 
their  owners  at  their  market  value,  Tius  is 
legal,  thouedi  unfair.  The  Federal  government 
may  tax  corporations  as  it  may  individuals,  but 
the  States  may  not,  without  express  permission, 
tax  Federal  corporations. 

Corporations  are  subject  to  the  ortUnary 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and  in  addition  to 
an  extraordinary  jurisdiction  under  the  pre- 
rogative writs  of  ^o  warranto,  to  dissolve  a 
pretended  corporation,  or  a  valid  one  for  mis- 
behavior; scire  facias  to  dissolve  an  existing 
corporation  for  violation  of  its  charter, —  judg- 
ment in  both  the  foregoing  is  or  may  be  ouster; 
fiuiKdamui,  to  compel  the  performance  of  a 
definite  duty,  when  Sie  ordinary  legal  remedy  is 
inadequate;  and  injuHclion  in  equity,  to  prevent 
public  injury  where  quo  warranio  is  not  ade- 
quate but  not  for  merely  ultra  vires  acts  in  a 
suit  by  the  State.  A  member,  however,  may 
enjoin  such  acts. 

National  Government  and  Corporations. — 
The  Federal  government  has  no  express,  but 
an  implied,  power  to  create  corporations  wnere- 
ever  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out  any  of 
its  express  powers,  as  banks  under  currency 
power,  railroads  under  interstate  commerce 
power,  manufacturing  company  to  supply  army 
or  navy  (armor  plate,  etc.).  While  the  Federal 
Congress  might  make  the  exercise  of  such 
power  exclusive  in  it,  until  it  has  done  so,  the 
States  have  and  exercise  a  concurrent  power  to 
create  corporations  for  carrying  on  any  of 
these  purjjoses.  Except  in  the  Territories  and  in 
the  District  of  Columtsa,  Congress  probably 
cannot  create  corporations  for  other  purposes 
than  those  stated  or  implied  in  its  express 
powers,  to  operate  in  the  States,  against  their 
consent,  although  because  the  National  banks 
and  the  Pacific  railways  incorporated  by  Con- 
gress do  a  local  business,  it  has  been  argued 
that  Congress  can  give  such  capacity,  it  not  the 
legal  right,  to  do  such  business.  Under  the 
■commerce  power,*  Congress  has  not  only  in- 
corporated railroad  companies  to  build  and 
operate  interstate  railroads,  but  also  a  canal 
corporation  with  authority  to  construct  a  canal 
in  a  fore^n  country.  Congress  has  provided 
for  regulation  of  corporations,  whether  created 
by  it  or  by  the  States,  so  far  as  they  engage  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Federal  Anti-trust  Act,  Em- 
ployer's Liability,  Child  Labor  Laws,  etc,  and 
the  banks  by  the  National  Bank  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks,  acts. 

Forcipi  CorporationB. — *A  corporation  ex- 
ists and  must  dwell  only  in  tbe  State  of  its  crea- 
tion, and  cannot  migrate  to  another  state,* 
according  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Yet  it  may  through  its  agents  do  busi- 
ness in  another  State,  have  a  oomiciie,  hold 
meetings,  be  taxed,  sue  and  be  sued  and  served 
with  process  there^  so  as  to  justify  a  personal 
judgment  there,  with  the  same  efiect  as  against 
a  natural  person  actually  there.    Yet  the  cor- 
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Miatkm  li  considered  as  bmg  a  citiien  of  the 
State  creating  it,  even  thou^  it  has  been  re- 
quired to  file  its  incorporation  psiJKrs  in  the 
other  state  and  authorized  to  do  buiineis  there, 
and  is  declared  to  be  a  "domestic*  corporation 
by  tliat  Sute,— it  is  nevertheless  a  different 
corporation  from  the  one  in  the  State  where  it 
was  incorporated,  althou^  it  may  have  the 
same  memben,  oG&cers,  offices,  capital,  stock 
and  powers.  So  too,  if  corporations  of  two  or 
more  Stales  are  authorised  and  do  consolidate 
into  one,  with  one  membership,  slocl^  officers, 
powers  and  place  of  business,  tncre  are  as  manv 
different  corporations  as  there  are  States,  eaca 
tracing'  its  life  to  the  legislation  of  the  State 
originally  creating  it,  and  subject  there  to  its 
laws.  The  States  of  the  Union  are  foreign 
to  one  another,  and  the  corporation  of  one 
State,  although  it  has  corporate  capacity,  has  no 
le^l  right  to  do  business  in  any  other  State 
without  its  consent  for  it  is  not  a  citiien  under 
the  'privileges  and  immunities*  clause  of  tke 
Constitution.  It  may  be  excluded  or  discrimi- 
nated against,  when  it  seeks  entry  into  another 
State,  although  after  it  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  State,  It  cannot  be  denied  the 
e^ual  protection  of  the  laws;  this,  however, 
gives  no  right  to  enter,  or  stay  after  entry,  if 
the  license  is  revoked.  The  States,  however, 
cannot  so  exclude  corporations  of  other 
States  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, from  carrying  on  such  or  unreasonably 
hamper  them  therein.  Notwithstanding  these 
undoubted  powers  of  the  States,  there  exists  a 
'comity*  between  the  States,  whereby^  in  the 
absence  of  express  provision  or  a  public  policy 
to  the  contrary,  the  corporatioos  of  any  State 
or  foreign  country  are  permitted  to  exercise 
their  corporate  powers  in  another,  and  its  courts 
are  open  for  the  protection  and  vindication  of 
their  rights  therein.  Uany  of  the  States  require 
the  corporation  to  file  its  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion and  appoint  a  resident  agent  upon  whom 
service  of  summons  may  be  made  in  the  State 
where  it  seeks  to  do  business.  Sometimes  pen- 
alties are  provided.  The  courts  are  in  hopeless 
conflict  as  to  the  effect  of  non-compliance  with 
such  statutes.  Some  say  a  contract  so  made  is 
void,  and  can  be  enforced  by  neither  par^; 
others  that  it  i)  enforceable  by  either, —  only  the 
State  can  enforce  the  penalty  if  there 


still  others  that  the  corpora 
any  contract  until  compliance. 

Continental  theories  vary;  one  ts  that  the 
corporation  can  have  a  p€rtonai  tialttt  only  in 
the  A-eating  state,  not  elsewhere:  another  is  that 
personai  status  of  an  indivldtnl  is  always  a 
matter  of  law.  and  there  is  ao  more  difficulty  in 
recogninog  the  personal  status  of  a  corporation 
than  of  an  iodividual,  and  since  the  statu*  of 
the  latter  is  recogniaed  as  of  right,  the  iorraei 
ought  to  be  also;  another  says  that  coritorations 
have  both  civil  and  fwicUonal  capacities;  so 
far  as  the  civit  status  of  an  individual  is  re«%- 
nized  in  a  foreign  state,  likewise  that  of  a  cor- 
poration should  also  be^  but  its  functional 
capacity  should  be  recognixed  otXy  Iqr  express 
permission. 

DiMolntioa  and  Winding  iipu~  Corpora- 
lions  may  be  diss<^ed :  (1)  Bylapse  of  charter 
period;  (2>  repeal  of  charter;  (3)  ;ndgmeot  of 
ouster  in  quo  warranto  or  tcirt  faeuu;  (4)  sur- 
render accepted  by  the  state;  (5)  death  of  all 
the  members  in  a  non-Uodc  coiporation.    In- 


sohnacy  or  reduction  to  one  member  docs  not 
itself  work  a  dissolution  with  us,  as  it  did  not 
at  Rome.  In  England  under  Companies  Acts, 
if  membership  is  rediKed  below  two  (private 
companies),  or  seven  in  other  companies,  it  is 
a  cause  for  winding  np_.  Similar  provisions 
exist  in  some  of  the  Continental  codes. 

The  commoB  law  had  no  adequate  method  of 
winding  up  the  affairs  of  a  dissolved  corpora- 
tion, and  looked  upon  the  situation  as  that  of  a 
dead  man  without  administrator  or  heirs;  per- 
sonal property  went  to  the  Idna  as  bona  vacan- 
tia- real  property  reverted  to  the  grantor,  or  his 
heirs;  all  claims  in  favor  of  or  against  the 
corporation  were  ended.  In  the  absence  of  pro- 
visions to  the  contrary,  such  seems  yet  to  be 
the  English  law,  and  formerly  was  in  the  United 
States,  although  here  it  was  often  said  to  have 
grown  up  in  reference  to  the  English  ecclesias- 
tical corporations,  it  was  unsuited  to  our  condi- 
tions and  was  imjust  In  1855  the  United 
States  Siq>reme  Court  so  viEcorously  assailed 
this  view,  that  since  then,  even  in  the  absence  of 
statute;  courts  of  equity  have  at  suit  of  cred- 
itors or  shareholders  entertained  suits  to  wind 
np  the  affairs  of  a  dissolved  business  corpora- 
tion, usually  by  appointing  a  receiver,  to  collect 
all  the  claims  owed  to  the  corporation,  convert 
all  its  property,  both  real  and  personal,  into 
money,  pay  the  corporate  debts  and  distribute 
the  balance  to  the  shareholders.  The  courts, 
however,  are  not  yet  in  accord  as  to  what  shall 
be  done  with  the  unexecuted  contracts  of  the 
corporation;  some  say  no  damage  can  be  had 
for  their  breach  by  dissolution;  others  that 
there  can  be,  if  the  dissolntion  was  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  corporation. 

Until  recently,  in  Uie  United  States,  die  com- 
mon law  rules  nave  been  applied  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  non-stock  and  chadtable  corporations. 
Recent  cases  have  taken  a  different  view,  but 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  applied  die 
common  law  doctrine  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Uormon  Church  in  1890.  In  many  States  the 
matter  is  fully  covered  by  statute,  and  under 
the  English  Corapanies  Acts,  there  are  elaborate 
provisions  for  the  appointment  of  an  official 
liquidator,  with  powers  and  duties  siaular  to 
those  of  a  receiver  under  the  equitable  proced- 
ure in  this  conntry.  On  the  Continent,  the 
directors  are  ustially  made  liqiudators  under  the 
Commercial  codes,  with  similar  powers.  See 
Chabteb;  Dabtmooth  Coilbgb  Case;  Com- 
ikact;  Francbisi: 

'^h&otnsiby.Stiaiats:  Stimson,  P.  J., 
'American  Statute  Law'  (Vol.  II,  Boston 
1892)  ;  Dill.  J.  B.,  'Statutoiy  and  Case  Law  of 
Private  Companies*  (New  Jersey  Law,  1st  ed., 
1896;  4th  ed^  1902;  latest  ed^  1910);  Glynne- 
Jones,  A..  'Companies  Acts.  1862-I9d0>  (Lon- 
don 19(H)  ;  Overland,  M.  U.,  <Statutory  Corpo- 
ration Law>  (New  York  1905)  ;  <Enghsh  Con- 
solidated Companies  Act  of  1KI6' ;  'Commer- 
cial Laws  of  the  World>  (by  countries,  Vols. 
I-XXXIV,  Amer.  ed,  Boston  1912-14)  ;  Par- 
ker, J.  S.,  'TTie  Law  of  New  Jersey  Corpora- 
tions' (2  vols.,  Chicago  1911);  id,,  'Corpora- 
tion Statutes,  Forms  and  Precedents'  (19ih  ed. 
of  'American  Corporation  Legal  Manual,'  New 
York  1917).  Promoten:  Alger,  A.  M.,  'Law 
of  Prooioters'  (Boston  1897);  Dewing,  A., 
'Corporation  Promoting  and  Reorganiaation' 
(Cambridge,  Mass..  1914)  ;  Ebrich,  M.  W.,  'Law 
of  Promoters'    (Albany  1916).     Incarporatitm 
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and  OpoMMOtwa:  Punier,  F.  B.,  'CniniMy 
Precedents'  (1st  ed.,  1877;  10th  and  11th  edC, 
London  190?-12) ;  Cor^ngton,  Thonuu,  'Man- 
ual of  Corporate  Organization'  (1st  ed.,  1904; 
3d  ed..  New  York  1904)  ;  Frost,  T.  G.,  'Treatise 
on  Incorporation  and  Orpuiiiation  of  Coipora- 
tions'  (1st  ed.,  19(fi;  4th  f±  Boston  1913); 
Fletcher,  W.  M.,  'Corporatiou  Forms'  (Chic^o 
1913).  Corporation  financt:  Poor,  H.  V., 
'Railroad  Manual'  (Annual,  New  York);  Wood, 
W.  A.,  'Modem  Business  Corporations'  (1st 
ed.,  1906;  2d  ed.,  Indianapolis  1917);  Bentley, 
H.    C.    'Corporate    Finance    and    Accountinf;' 
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Slsmberg,  C  W.,  'Materials  of  Corpor 

tiance>  (1st  ed.,  1914;  2d  ed..  New  York  1915} ; 

Walker,    W.    Hn    'Corporation   Finance'    (ib. 


Corporations'  (11th  e±,  Bostou  1882);  Grant, 
James,  'Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Cor- 
porations' (London  18S0)  ;  Morawctz,  V.,  'Law 
of  Private  Corporations'  (1st  ed.,  1882- 2d  e±, 
2  vols.,  Boston  1886)  ;  Cook,  W.  W..  'Treatiee 
on  I-aw  of  Corporations'  {7ih  ed.,  5  Tola,  Bos- 
ton 1913);  Hamilton,  W.  F.,  'Companr  Law' 
(2d  ed.,  London  1901;  Canadian  ei^  Toronto 
1911) ;  Thompsotv  S.  D.,  'Commentajies  on  the 
Law  of  Private  Corporations'  (2d  ed.,  6  vols., 
Indianapolis  1906-15) ;  Qaik,  W.  L.,  and  Mar- 
thall,  W.  L.,  'Private  Corporations'  (3  vols.. 
Saint  Paul  1901;  4th  vol.  by  HelUwell,  ib. 
1908)  ;  Carr,  C.  T.,  'General  Principles  of  the 
Law  of  Corporations'  (Cambridge,  England, 
1905)  ;  Machen,  A.  W.,  Jr,  'Treatise  on  the 
Modern  Law  of  Private  Conwrations'  (2  vols., 
Boston  1908) ;  HaUbury,  Earl,  'Laws  of  Eng- 
land'(Vol.  V,  'Companies';  Vol  VIII,  'Corpo- 
lations',  London  1910);  Fletcher,  W.  M..  'Cyclo- 
pedia—  Corporations'  (8  vols.,  Chicago  1918). 
Federal  incorporation:  Wilgus,  H.  L.,  'A  Na- 
tional Incorporation  Law'  (in  Michigan  Law 
RevitV),  February  and  April  1904)  ;  Heisler,  R. 
C,  'Federal  Incorporation'  (Boston  1913). 
CombiHOtion,  Consolidation  and  Reorganitation: 
Dewing,  A.,  'Corporate  Promotion  and  Reor- 
^zation'  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1914)  :  Stetson, 
F.  L.,  et  alii,  'Some  Legal  Phases  of  Corporate 
Financing,  Reorganization  and  Regulation' 
(New  York  1917).  Foreipn  Corforalions: 
Beale,  J.  H,,  'Law  of  Foreign  CoiTorations' 
(Boston  1904);  Young,  E.  H.,  'Foreign  Com- 

Bnies  and  Other  Corporations'  (C^ambridge, 
ass.,  1912) ;  Henderson,  G.  C,  'Position  of 
Foreign  Corporations  in  Amencan  Constitu- 
tional Law'  (ib.  1918).  Ultra  Vires:  Reele, 
B.  A..  'The  True  Doctrine  of  Ultra  Vires' 
<C3iicago  1897).  Tmsli  artd  Corporations: 
Carr,  C  T.,  'Collective  Ownership'  ((;ambridge, 
England,  1907)  ;  Sears,  J.  H.,  'Trust  Estates  as 
Business  Companies'  (Saint  Louis  1912) -Wil- 
gus, H.  L.,  'Corporations  and  Ex;pres3  Trusts 
as  Business  Organizations'  (in  Michigan  Lotv 
Review,  Vol.  XIII,  December  1914 ;  January 
1915)  :  Wrighlington,  S.  B-,  'The  Law  of  Unin- 
corporated Associations  and  Similar  Relations' 
(Boston  1917).  Selected  Cases:  Keener,  W. 
A.,  'Selection  of  Cases  on  Law  of  Private  Cor- 

r rations'  (2  vols,.  New  Yorfc  1899)  ;  Warren, 
H.,  'Select  Cases  and  Other  Authorities  on 
the  Law  of  Private  Corporations'  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1916)  ;  Burnett,  D.  F„  'Cases  on  the  Law 
of     Private     Corporations'      (Boston     1917). 


ent);  'Encyclopedia  of  t^  Laws  of  England' 
(1897):  Halsbury's  'Laws  of  England'  (1910). 
Amencan — 'American  Digest'  (Century  ea.. 
Vol.  XII;  Decennial  ed..  Vol.  V;  2d  Decennial 
and  annuals  to  date);  ^Cyclopedia  of  Law* 
(1904);  'Corpus  ;unB'  (14  vols,  issued  1918; 
others  in  preparation.  New  York). 

HfHtACE  L.   WiLGUS, 

Professor  of  Law,  Uruvrrsity  of  Michigan. 

CORPORATIONS,  Political  Contribo- 
tlona  by.    See  Cobbupt  Practices  Act. 

CORPS,  kor  (Fr.  •body*),  a  word  often 
used  in  military  and  political  language.  The 
term  is  applied  to  various  kinds  of  divisions 
of  troops ;  die  corps  d'armie  is  a  military  unit 
consisting  in  from  two  to  four  divisions  (^e 
German  Heeresabtkeiittng;  our  field  army.  See 
AuiY  Organjzatioh)  ;  corps  de  garde ;  a  guard- 
house ;  also  the  body  which  occupies  it 

In  political  use,  corps  Ugislatif  was  used 
from  1857  to  1870  of  the  kiwer  house  of  the 
French  legislature;  its  members  were  elected 
for  six  years.  Corps  diplomatique  refers  to  a 
nation's  entire  bod^  of  ambassadors,  miniaters 
and  other  diplomatic  officers. 

CORPSE  (Lat,  corpus,  «body,»  through  Fr. 
corps'),  a  dead  body,  usually  animal,  and  in 
most  common  usage  applied  only  to  the  human 
body.  To  the  human  corpse  there  can  be  no 
property  rights,  save  in  the  r^re  case  of  dis- 
I>ositioa  by  regular  will  of  one's  body.  Ques- 
tions as  to  disposition  of  a  corpse  must  be  heard 
by  an  ecclesiastical  court  in  England,  by  the 
usual  civil  courts  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where if  (^urch  and  state  be  independent 
Prior  right  to  a  dead  body  naturally  ^oes  to  the 
nearest  of  kin*  marriage  ties  ranking  above 
those  of  blood.  Burial  expenses  come  under 
the  general  head  of  property  rights  in  that  they 
take  precedence  over  any  claims  ■  against  de- 
ceased or  his  estate.  Privileges  of  the  corpse 
extend  still  further;  pagan  superstition,  which 
identified  to  a  certain  degree  body  and  soul  and 
lon^  established  Christian  belief  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  combine  with  the  law's 
view,  to  make  mutilation  of  the  buried  body,  o# 
bo(fy-snatcliing,  (as  digging  up  the  corpse  tor 
anatomical  or  other  purposes  is  called),  detested 
and  criminal.  Both  practices  are  still  widely 
exercised  and  public  opinion  seems  less  se-z^re 
than  formerly.  See  BtmAi.;  Ckeuatioh; 
Mausoleum;  Mitumy. 

CORPULENCE.    See  Obesity. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  Tex.,  city  .  and 
county-seat  of  Nueces  County ;  on  Corpus 
(Thristi  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  tiie  Nueces  River, 
and  on  the  Mexican  National  and  the  San  An- 
tonio and  Aransas  Pass  and  the  Saint  Louis, 
Brownsville  and  Mexico  railroads,  140  miles 
south  of  San  Antonio.  Corpu*  Christ!  has  regu- 
lar steamboat  connections  with  New  Orleans. 
It  is  the  stock- taisii^  and  farming  centre  of  the 
county  and  has  an  extensive  fish  and  oyster- 
pacldng  business,  several  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  a  Catholic  convent,  several 
churdies,  a  national  bank  and  an  assessed 
proper^  valuation  of  $2,000,000.  It  is  a  popular 
healtii  resort  In  1909  it  adopted  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government.  'The  city  owns  its 
waterworks.    Geo.  Zachary  Taylor  encamped 
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b«e  diMag  the   UiixicBti  War,    and  Ws   en.- 
trcnchmenti  are  still  preserved.    Fop.  8,222. 

CORPUS  CHKISTI,  pHtiTal  of,  a  holiday 
instituled  bv  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
honor  of  trie  mystery  of  the  Eucharist,  ob- 
served on  the  first  Thursday  after  Trinity  Su 


fames  Pantaleon,  who  afterward  became  Pope 
Irban  rv.  In  1264  Urban  composed  a  bull 
ordering  throughout  the  Qiurrh  the  celebration. 
of  the  Eestival  on  flie  Thursday  following  the 
first  Sunday  after  Pentecost:  the  bull  seems  not 
to  have  been  promulgated  save,  perhaps  in  the 
dty  of  Rome,  for  though  the  festival  was  duly 
observed  by  the  Pope  and  his  court,  no  proof  ex- 
ists of  its  celebration  on  that  year  or  after  for  a 
long  lime  in  other  parts.  The  proximate  occa- 
sion of  Urban'a  act  was  the  reported  occur- 
rcnce  of  a  miracle  at  Bolsena  in  the  Papal  do- 
minion, when  a  priest  in  saying  the  mass  acci- 
dentally spilled  out  of  the  chalice  some  drops 
of  the  sacramental  spedes  of  wine  and  tried  to 
cover  it  up  with  a  linen  cloth:  forthwith  the 
cloth  was  covered  with  red  spots  in  the  form 
of  the  sacred  hoet.  The  bull  of  Urbari  was 
revived  at  the  Council  of  Vienne,  131!,  by 
Oement  V.  The  procession  of  the  Host  in  con- 
nection with  the  festival  was  Instituted  by  Pope 
John  XXII  and  succeeding  pontiffs  down  to 
the  Council  of  Trent  were  lealous  for  the 
observance  of  the  hoKday.  The  Council  of 
Trent  declared  the  institution' ti).  be  9.  tiiataph 
over  heresy  reKarding  the  doctrine  of  uic 
Eucharist.  At  the  Reformation  it  was  one  of. 
the  firtt  holidays  abolithed  by  Luther.  The 
procession  is  ehminated  even  Oy  Catholic  com- 
munities in  places  where  there  is  strong  division. 
of  religious  sentiment. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  COLLBas,  Cam- 
bridge, England,  sometimes  called  Benet  Col- 
lege, was  founded  in  1352  ^  the  united  guitdi 
of  Corpus  Christt  and.  the  Blessed  Virgin,  two 
fraternities  which  used  to  meet  for  prayers  at- 
Saint  Benedict  Church  and  Saint  Mary's  re- 
spectively. The  endowments  of  the  college 
were  considerably  increased  by  Archbishop' 
Parker,  who  also  bequeathed  to  U  lus  valuable 
collection  o£  manuscripts.  It  cotisists  (1914- 
15)  of  a  roaster  and  14  fellows,  besidei  19 
scholars.  The  college  faai  the  patronuc  of  10 
livings.  The  college  has  a  wondarfuT  collec- 
tion o£  plate  and  the  Lewis  collection  of  printed 
books.  Christopher  Msrkwe  and  John  RctchCr 
were  members  o{  Corpus  Christi. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  COLLEQB,  Ojtford, 
England,  a  comparatively  small  college  founded 
in  1516  Iv  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester 
and  lord  privy  seal,  under  a  license  from  Henry 
Vin.  It  consists  (I91i-16)  of  a  president,  14 
fellows,  32  scholars,  4  exhibitioners,  2  chaplains 
and  82  undergraduates.  Thuee  of  the  fellowships 
ar«  anrwxed  to  two  profeisorshtps,  the  pro- 
fessors occupying  the  position  of  honorary  fel- 
lows, being  elected  by  boards  appointed  by 
university  statute.  The  college  has  the  patron* 
age  of  16  livings.  It  counts  some  famous  men 
among  its  members,  notably  Udall,  author  of 
'Ralph  Royster  Doyster'  j  Richard  Hooker; 
Kcfale,  the  bymnologist;  Thomas  Arnold,  matter 
of  Rugby,  and  Chief  Justice  Coleridge. 

CORPUS  DELICTI  (literally  "the  boify  of 
the  crime  or  offense"),  in  Scottish  law,  those' 


extetnal  marks,  facts  or  circumstiances  wliicft 
accompany  a  crime,  and  wi^out  the  proof  of 
which  the  crime  is  not  supposed  to  be  estab- 
lished. Thus  the  crfrpvs  dehcli  of  homicide, is 
establishing  the  fact  that  the  person  has  died  . 
of  violence,  not  merely  that  he  has  died.  Ac- 
cording to  German  law  no  crime  can  be  estab-' 
lished  unless  the  corpus  delicti  is  cleariy  present, 
and  self-aoeuuitipn  or  confession  wt^out  this 
does  not  empower  a  court  to  convict.  Consult. 
authorities  uted  under  CaiuiNAL  Law. 

CORPUS  DOCTRINJG  (Lat.  'body  of 
4octriQc*),  in  German  ftccleaiastical  histofy,  du. 
name  given  to  each  of  several  collections  tn  ths- 
oksicai  writings  promulgated  by  various  Geiv 
man  Protestant  chutctaes  during  the  16th  ceo- 
Uuy.  Among  the  mast  importaat  of  theio. 
collections  were  the  'Corpus  Ifisnicum'  or 
'Phiiippicum'  0559),  enforced  by  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  containing  the  Apoatles',  Nicene 
and  Athanaaian  creeds,  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion and  Melanchthon's  'Loci  Comnfunes' ;  tbs 
Pomeranian  oi  1561;  that  of  JJurembetg  of 
1572;  and  the  Hamburg  (1560).  Brunswide 
(1563),  Pomeranian  (ISM),  Prussian  (1567), 
Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel  (1569),  Saxon  (157a 
called  Corpus  Thuringicum) ;  and  others  of  a 
Lutheran  character.  Thete  were  all  superseded 
in  1580  by  the  'Formula  Concordist.' 

CORPUS  JURIS  CANONICI,  die  body 
of  laws  for  government  of  the  Church  enacted 
by.  p<4>e^  councils  and  synods  or  drawn  from' 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  the  whole' 
aaprovei  and  promulgated  Of  the  holy  see. 
lliere  were  numerous  collections  of  canons 
made  and  published  both  in,  the  East  and  the 
West  prior  to  the  time  o£  'Gratian,  Che,  Carnal— 
dolese  monk,  professor  of  theolo^  in  the  Util-' 
versity  of  Bologna,  who  in  1139  compiled  tha 
Decretftm,  called  also  Decretum  Gratiani,  which 
constitntes  the  first  part  of  the  body  of  the, 
canon  law.  It  Is  the  first  methodized  general'' 
collection  of  Church  laws  from  the  time  of, 
Constantine  to  the  year  of  its  publication,  and' 
is  i^  three  books>^  tcwtin^,  the  first;  vf  vcctosi- 
astical  persons  and  otlices;  the  aecond,  of: 
cases  arising  undet  the  several  canons,  decretals 
and  other  authoritative  rules;  and  the  third,  of 
the  sacraments  and  rites  of  the  Church.  The 
second  part  of  the  Coipus  Juris  C^anooici  is  the. 
Decretals  of  Gregory  IX,  promulgated  in  1234. 
This  book  contains  all  decretal  epistles  of  popes, 
from  1139  to  the  date  of  its  publication.  It  ia. 
followed  l^  the  liber .Sextus,  1298,  promulgated, 
by  Bonifacius  VIII ;  by  the  Clementinae  or  w^ 
stitulions  of  Clement  V  1317;  finally  the  Ex-* 
ttavagantes,  revised  in  1563,  contain  at!  decrtliUi, 
promulgated  to  that  date.  With  the  Extrava- 
gantes  -  ends  the  systematic  compilation  of 
matter  of  canon  law.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
'VIII  the  En^sh  Parliament  ordered  a  revisioa 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  to  make  it  con- 
form to  the  new  order  of  things  brought  about, 
ty  the  law  of  the  king's  supremacy  in  mattera. 
of  religion:  meanwhile  the  old  system  was  to,' 
hold  so  far  as  might  consist  with  the  new  or^er. . 
But  no  revision  has  been  made,  and  hence,  with, 
a  few  reserves,  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  is , 
law  for  the  Church  of  England,  For  the  Cor- ' 
pms  Jurit  CiMu  see  Civii.  Law  ;  stee  also  Ca-nok 
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UUUCJ'    iUlU    Ui    LUC  *^iCCUi    UJC    LiltUlC  u^rpusLiC^ 

otherwbe  known  as  Meissner's,  Wafer's  ana 
palpation  coniuscles,  found  in  certain  paptllie 
of  the  sldn  of  the  hand  and  foot,  the  gujtators 
or  taste  corpuscles  of  the  papillae  of  the  tongue, 
etc    See  Pacinian  Cmfusclbs. 

CORPUSCULAR      PHILOSOPHY,      a 

name  someiinies  applied  to  the  atomic  philosophv 
taught  by  Leucippus  and  Democritus  (qq.v.) 
According  to  their  doctrine  matter  is  eternal, 
and  everything  in  the  whole  universe,  including 
the  soul  itself,  is  produced  by  a.  special  arranKC- 
ment  and  aggregation  of  minute  indlvisiDte 
bodies  or  particles  called  ■atoms.*  These 
stoma  are  of  various  sizM  and  sfaapes,  and,  in 
some  forms  of  the  theory,  of  different  quali- 
tiei;  and  it  is  on  these  primary  differences, 
combined  with  the  endless  varieties  of  ^sition 
and  figure,  that  distinctions  between  things  are 
based.  Change  is  but  a  rearrangement  of  atoms 
caused  by  their  unceasing  primary  motions. 
This  philosophy  was  elaborated  and  developed 
by  Eiicuros  (q.v.)  and  other  thinkers  and 
received  its  grandest  expression  in  the  great 


garded  as  an  ancient  form  of  the  modem 
atomic  theory  (q.v.),  vhich,  however,  differs 
from  it  in  bong,  not  a  philasaphy  of  the  tmi- 
verse,  but  mere^  a  hypothesis  concerning  the 
physical  constitution  of  matter,  adopted  in  order 
to  give  convenient  expression  to  scientific  facta 
and  to  aid  in  scientific  advance. 

CORPUSCULAR  (or  EMISSION) 
THEORY  OF  LIGHT,  the  older  theory,  which 
explained  the  phenomena,  of  light  by  supposing 
that  a  luminous  body  emits  excessively  minute 
elastic  particles  of  matter,  'corpuscles,*  as  they 
were  called,  which,  striking  the  eye,  produce  the 
sensation  of  light.  See  Election  Theory; 
Light. 

CORRAL,  kor-ral',  Runon,  Mexican  states- 
man ;  b.  Alamos,  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  10  Ja.n. 
I6S4.  When  21  years  of  age  he  had  established 
and  successfully  conducted  two  newspapers, 
El  Fantasma  and  La  Voa  de  Alamos,  but  in 
187S  abandoned  the  newspaper  field,  later  writ- 
inK  a  history  of  the  state  of  Sonora.  He  was 
suDsequently  elected  to  the  Sonora  legislature, 
and  later  secretary  of  the  state,  in  die  latter 
capacity  rendering  invaluable  service  in  tfie 
preparation  of  various  important  laws.  Later 
he  had  much  to  do  with  the  revision  of  the 
penal  code  of  the  federal  district.  He  repre- 
sented the  state  of  Sonora  in  the  federal  Con- 
gress for  a  considerable  period;  in  1887  was 
elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Sonora,  exercis- 
ing practically  all  the  powers  of  the  governor, 
by  designation  of  that  official;  from  1891-95 
was  secretary  of  the  same  state ;  and  later  was 
unanimouslv  elected  governor.  On  IS  Sept.  1900 
Mr.  Corral  became  governor  of  the  tederal 
district ;  became  secretary  of  government  16 
Jan.  1903;  and  in  1904  was  elected  to  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  republic 

CORRASION,  mechanical  wear  by  wind, 
running  water  or  moving  ice,  producing  actual 
abrasion  of  a  rock  mass,  as  contrasted  with 
corrosion,  a  chemical  process  of  weathering. 
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Francisco,  Portuguese  scholar:  b.  Serpa,  Alem- 
tejo,  6  June  1750;  d.  Galdai  Kainba,  U  Sept. 
18Z3.  He  was  educated  in  Rome  and  Naples, 
was  admitted  lo  hol^  orders  and  soon  after  his 
return  to  Portugal  ii  1777  was  made  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  academy  recently  instituted  at 
Lisbon.  He  collected  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
toiy,  especially  of  botany,  established  a  labora- 
tory for  scientific  research  and  prepared  (or 
the  press  numerous  unpublished  documents  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  Portugal.  Accused 
before  the  Inquisition,  he  escaped  to  Paris  in 
1786,  but  was  permitted  to  return  to  Portugal 


.imately  associated  with  the  naturalist 
Broussonet,  and  became  the  host  of  the  latter 
when  he  fled  in  disguise  from  the  reign  of 
terror  to  Lisbon.  Endangered  by  the  detection 
of  Broussonet  he  took  refuge  first  in  Gibraltar 
and  then  in  London.  He  lived  in  Paris  in 
learned  socie^  and  pursuits  from  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  till  1S13,  when  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  continued  his  scientific  studies, 
and  in  1816  became  Minister  plenipotentiary  ol 
Portugal,  He  was  recalled  to  Portugal  on  the 
prommntion  of  the  Constitution  of  1820,  and 
made  Minister  of  Finance.  His  most  important 
writings  arc  treatises  on  the  phyiiolo^  of 
^ants  and  a  collection  of  unedited  memorials  of 
Portuguese  history  (in  4  voli,  1790-1816). 

CORREOGIO.  ker-r!d'j5.  Antonio  Allegri, 
Italian  painter,  frequently  called  Antonio  da 
Correggio,  from  the  place  of  his  birth;  b.  Cor- 
reggio  1494;  d.  there,  5  March  1534.  He  was 
intended  for  a  learned  profession,  bat  nature 
had  designed  him  for  an  artist.  It  nas  not  been 
ascertained  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  his 
firat  instructor^  who  was  probably  hts  uncle, 
Lorenzo  Alle^n.  Three  Qualities  will  alwaj^  he 
admirfed  in  him  —  grace,  nannoiiy  and  2  skilful 
management  of  the  pendl.  There  is  a  peculiar 
grace  in  the  movements  ai  his  figures  and  a 
loveliness  in  their  expression  which  takes  pos- 
session of  Ihe  soul.  These  attitudes  and  move- 
ments could  not  be  executed  by  any  artist 
without  his  masteriy  skill  in  foreshortening, 
which  not  only  gives  greater  variety  to  a  piece, 
but  is  also  favorable  to  gracefulness.  Avoiding 
all  roughness  and  hardness,  Correggio  delights 
by  mild  and  almost  efEeminate  beauties.  He 
strove  to  obtain  this  object  also  by  harmony  of 
coloring,  of  which  he  may  be  called  the  creator. 
He  is  unrivaled  in  the  chiaroscuro;  in  the  grace 
and  rounding  of  bb  figures  and  in  the  faculty 
of  giving  them  the  appearance  of  advancing 
and  retiring,  which  ii  the  distinguishing  excel- 
lence of  the  Lombard  school,  of  which  he  may 
be  considered  the  head.  In  his  drapery,  he 
calculated  with  extreoK  accuracy  all  the  effects 
of  the  chiaroscuro.  He  possessed  the  power  ol 
passing,  by  the  most  graceful  transition,  from 
the  bngjit  colors  to  the  half  tints.  It  was  his 
object  to  make  the  principal  fi^re  prominent, 
that  the  eye,  after  gazing  till  it  was  satisfied 
on  the  bright  colors,  mi^t  repose  with  pleasure 
on  the  softer  masses.  He  made  a  skilful  use  of 
this  art  in  his  <Night>  {la  Notte),  which  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  gallery  in  Dresden,  where  there 
are  seven  pictures  in  which  his  proofs  in  the 
art  may  be  recognized.  Among  his  beat  pic- 
tures, besides  the  'Nig^t,^  are  the  *St.  JerooM^' 
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wbicn  has  kindled  the  admiratiiui  of  sev- 
eral disdnguished  painters  to  such  a  di^ree  aa 
to  render  them  unjust  toward  Raphael;  the 
'Penitent  Magdalene' ;  the  altar-^eccs  of  Saint 
Francis,  Saint  George  and  Saiut  Sebastian ; 
<Chrisl  in  the  Garden  of  Olives' ;  'Cupid' ;  the 
fresco  painting  in  Panna:  and,  above  all,  the 
paintinfp  on  the  ceiling  of  the  cathedral  in  the 
tune  a^.  In  1530  he  was' married  to  Glrolama 
liertini,  who  appears  to  have  inspired  sevcnJ 
of  his  most  charming  Madonnas.  Of  bis  four 
children,  a  son  and  dauf^ter  sunrived;  the 
former,  Pomponio,  was  a  painter,  but  vastly 
inferior  to  his  father.    The  story  of  his  extreme 

Everly,  and  of  his  death  in  consequence  of  i^ 
s  been  long  since  disproved,  vet  Oehlen- 
schlager  has  made  it  the  subiea  of  one  of  hia 
beu  tragedies  in  German  ana  Danish.  Consult 
Meyer,  'Correggio,'  Heaton's  translation  (Lon- 
don 1876) ;  Landon,  'Vie  et  (Buvres  de  Cor- 
reggiO  (Paris  1803-20);  MoreUi,  'Critical 
Studiss  of  Italian  Painters'  (Vol.  II,  189J)  ; 
Ricci,  'Antonio  AlleEri  da  Correagio'  (London 
1896) ;  Thode,  «(5irreggicV*  in  'Kiinstler- 
Monographien'  (Bielefeld  1898).  Consult  also 
the  monographs  by  Sturge  Moore  (London 
1896)  and  GrBnau  (Stuttgart  and  Leipidfr  1907) ; 
and  Berenson,  'StuiEes  in  Italian  Art'  (London 
1901). 

COKKEGGIO,  Italy,  city  in  the  province  of 
Regio  neir  Emilia,  about  25  miles  northwest  of 
Uodena.  In  the  Piazza  is  a  statue  of  the 
painter  Antonio  Allegri,  known  as  Correggio, 
who  was  bom  here  in  1494.  The  modem  town 
has  none  of  the  importance  of  the  mediaeval 
city,  which  was  the  capital  of  die  principality 
belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Modena,  ana  th« 
princely  castle  still  remains.  Its  importance  in 
history  is  due  to  its  having  b^n  the  birthplace 
of  the  painter  Correggio.     P(^,  16;996. 

CORRECIOOR,  Icor-ca'ii-dor,  Philmhiea, 
an  island  lying  in  the  entrance  to  Manila  Bay 
and  forming  a  part  of  the.  inner  line  of  defense 
of  the  city  of  Manila;  length,  east  and  west, 
four  miles;  average  width,  one  mile;  area, 
two  square  miles.  It  rises  on  the  west  coast  to 
a  height  of  649  feet  above  the  sea;  on  the 
hig^iest  elevation  is  the  semaphore  station  of 
the  port  of  Manila,  from  which  the  approach 
of  vessels  is  signaled,  tliere  are  also  four 
lighthouses  on  Qie  island.  The  island  is  ex- 
Itosed  to  ocean  storms,  and  this  makes  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  unprofitable;  a  few  crops 
are  raised  in  die  sheltered  localities.  The  chief 
industries  are  trade  and  hshin^.  San  Jos£  is 
the  only  town.  Its  fixed  population  is  about  500. 
The  island  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Span- 
iards in  the  18th  century,  but  the  defenses  were 
not  well  kept  up.  When  Admiral  Dewev  en- 
tered Manila  Bay  1  May  1898  he  steamca  past 
this  island,  whidi  was  supposed  to  be  very 
strongly  fortified  and  to  be  the  base  of  opera- 
dons  for  the  mines  and  torpedoes  in  the  bay. 
The  forts  have  been  strengthened  by  Uie  United 
States  government,  which  established  a  military 
station  here  in  1900. 

CORRBGIDOR,  kS-rS-he-dor*,  in  Spain, 
the  principal  magistrate  of  a  town,  appomted 
by  the  Wnp.  In  Portugal  the  corregidor  has- 
administrative  but  not  governing  powers. 

CORRKSPONDENCE  SCHOOLS,  edu- 
caUonat  institutions  that  (upf^,  in  ^ace  of 
daatnaom  work,  such  initruction  hy  mail  as 


may  prove  a  most  valuaUe  .s«Mt«te  to  tbose 
unable  to  attend  the  regular  colleges  or  schools ; 
Mid  the  statement  has  been  made  that,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  corre^ondenoe  systcn 
in  the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  man^ 
thousands  of  the  men  have  secured. through  it 
such  an  education  in  the  theoi^  iuvt^ed  in  their 
trades  as  to  fit  them  for  muu  higher  positiont 
than  they  could  ever  have  attained  without  such 
edacntion.  The  University  Extension  movctnent 
in  England  (1868)  undoubtedly  called  attentioti 
to  the  latent  possibilities  in  the  plan  and  method 
developed  in  the  United  States  about  IS  years 
later,  when  the  (^rrespondence  Universitj;  was 
founded  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Important  service  is 
ascribed  to  the  correspondence  method  in  con- 
nection with  the  C^autaiiQua  'universal  cduca- 
tioa*  idea.  Its  moat  concrete  manifestation, 
however,  is  to  be  sou^t  in  the  achieveraents  of 
the  International  Correspondence  Schoole  at 
,  Scranton,  Pa.  Organized  in  lS91,  these  schools 
extended  their  usefulness  and  increased  the 
enrolment  very  rapidly,  until  the  latter  embraced 
students  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world;  thq 
professions  or  branches  taught  ranging  irom 
architecture  to  advertising,  from  chemistry  to 
win  daw -trimming.  Each  school  is  in  cbat^  of 
a  principal,  who  has  under  htm  assistant  prin- 
cipals and  a  large  force  of  examiners.     See 
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CORRESPONDENCE  TEACHING.  See 
HouE  Educatiok  ;  Untvbbsity  Extension  ; 
CoRS£sroNDE»cE  Schools;  ^i^cation  Suffi.s- 

CORRAZE,  kdr-raz',  an  inland  department 
of  south-central  France;  It  is  named  from  the 
river  Corrize.  Area,  2,273  square  miles;  capitali 
Tulle.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  especially 
to  the  north  and  east  The  soil  is  far  from  fer- 
tile, except  in  a  few  of  the  vallevs.  Heaths 
occupy  a  great  extent  of  surface  and  agriculture 
is  in  a  very  backward  state.  Hay  is  abundant 
and  large  crops  of  beet-root  are  grown,  besidek 
maiz^  barley,  hemp,  flax,  etc,  in  modemie 
quantities.  Minerals  are  plentiful,  but  little 
worked.  The  only  manufactory  of  note  is  that 
of  firearms  at  Tulle,  employing  about  1,000 
hands.  The  trade  is  principally  in  horses,  cattle, 
wood,  nut-ojL  bees-wax,  leather  straw-paper 
iron,  etc.  The  department  is  divided  into  i 
arrondissements,  29  cantons  and  2S7  communes. 
It  forms  the  diocese  of  TuHe.    Pop.  309,646. 

CORRIB,  Lou^h,  loH  kor'rib,  a  large  lake, 
the  second  in  size  in  Ireland,  between  Galway 
and  Mayo,  about  23  miles  in  length  and  varying 
from  2  to  6  miles  in  breadth,  and  composed 
of  two  expansions,  united  by_  a  narrow  channel, 
about  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  narrowest  par^ 
across  which  is  a  ferry.  It  is  about  three  miles 
distant  from  the  sea  at  (jalwa/,  where  it  is  only 
14  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  separated  from 
Lough  Mask  by  a  narrow  isthmua,  throu^ 
which  there  4S  a  subterranean  channel.  Comb 
contains  many  Islands  and  near  it  are  prehistoric 
stone-circles.  To  the  west  are  mountains  3,000 
feft  hi^h.  On  its  sides  are  metamorphic  rock, 
carboniferous  limestone  and  marble. 

CORRIDOR  (Italian  and  Spanish,  "that 
which  runs'),  in  architecture,  a  gallety  or  long 
^sle  leading  to  several  chambers  at  a  distance, 
from  ead)  other,  sometimes  wholly  enclosed,, 
sometimes  oi>ea  on  one  side.  In  fortification, 
corridor  aignifies  the  same  as  covert-way.^ 
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CORRIBNTBS,  k6r-r«-«ii'tSs,  Argentina, 
a  province  bounded  by  Faraway  on  the 
north,  by  the  territory  of  Misicmes  on  the 
northeast  and  the  republic  of  Uruguay  on  the 
southeast,  fay  Entre  Rioa  on  the  south  and  the 
province  of  Santa  Fi  and  the  territory  of 
Chaco  on  the  west.  Area,  48,357  square  miles. 
The  Pafani  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the 
vest  and  north ;  the  Uruguay  River  on  the  ea^t ; 
ind  there  are  Other  streams  and  laka.  Ttitis 
the  soil  is  abundant^  watered  and  well  adapted 
to  agriculture.  Sugarcane,  tobacco,  cotton, 
wheat  and  maize  are  grown  extensively;  the 
vahie  of  the  cattle  and  horses,  however,  is  mudi 

E eater  than  that  of  the  crops,  the  proportion 
ing  about  six  to  one.    Its  chief  industries  are 


Uruguay.  The  dty  was  founded  in  1588,  and. 
occupied  a  place  of  considerable  prominence  in 
the  revolutionary  awvements  during  the  tatter 
half  of  the  19th  century.     Pop.  about  277,000. 

CORRIBNTBS,  Argentina,  the  capital  city 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Parani 
River,  and  for  many  years  has  been  an  active 
port  for  both  steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  It 
has  several  plazas,  hospitals  for  men  and  women, 
a  national  colle^,  a  normal  school,  a  theatre 
and  a  library.  The  natural-history  museum 
was  at  one  time  managed  by  the  naturalist 
Bon^land.  The  dty  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile 
district  and  has  consideraUc  trade  in  lun^r 
and  oranges.  At  Rt eral  private  ihipyards  near 
the  city  vessels  arc  buih  of  the  wood  bronght 
from  £1  Chaco,  which  is  remarkably  durable. 
There  are  also  meat-curing  establishments  and 
a  foundry.  The  city,  founded  in  lS88y  occupied 
a  placx  of  considerable  prominence  in  the  revo^ 
lutionary  movements  during  the  latter  half  of 
die  19di  ceataiy.     Pop.  Z3,90*. 

CORKIEVRECKIH,  k6r-ri-vTEkV  a  noted 
strait  and  whirlpool  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, between  the  islands  of  Jura  and  Scarba. 
The  breadth  of  the  strait  is  about  one  mile, 
and  because  of  the  noise  of  the  water  rushing 
through  it  during  storms  the  passage  is  terrify- 
ing, though  not  very  dangerous. 

CORRIGAN,  Michael  AugUBtiae,  Ameri- 
can Roman  Catholic  pcdate :  b.  Newark,  N.  J., 
13  Aug.  1839;  d.  New  York,  S  Maj-  1902.  H? 
made  his  elementary  studies  in  a  pnvate  school 
in  Newark  and  at  the  age  of  14  was  sent  to 
Saint  Mary's  College,  WiFmington,  Del.  In  the 
spring  of  1659  he  was  graduated  from  Mount 
Saint  Mary's  Eramitsburg,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  entered  the  Amcrica/i  College  in 
Rome.  He  was  the  first  student  from  the  United 
States  who  asked  for  admission  to  this  now 
famous  college.  At  Rome  in  1863  he  was  or- 
dained a  priest  for  the  diocese  of  Newark, 
United  States,  but  remained  in  Rome  another 
year  for  further  study.  He  began  his  duties  in 
the  Newark  diocese  (1864)  and  was  soon  ap- 
pointed by  his  bishop  as  professor  of  dogmatic 
thec^ogy  and  sacred  Scripture  at  Seton  Hall 


until  in  1868  he  was  made  president  of  the 
institution.  In  1873  he  was  elevated  to  the 
office    of    birfiop    of    Newark,    remaining    at 


the  head  of  this  diocese  for  seven  ^cuts: 
In  its  management  his  executive  ability  proved 
to  be  equal  to  his  charity.  He  introduced 
religious  communitws,  founded  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  greatly  stimulated  the  religious  life 
of  his  diocese.  ■  The  number  of  ort^niied 
parishes  increased,  and  in  1880  he  was  called  to 
the  position  of  coadjutor  of  Cardinal  HcCIos' 
key,  archbishop  of  New  York.  In  October  1883 
he  received  the  papal  bulls  appointing  him  arch^ 
bishop  of  Petra  and  coadjutor  to  the  archbishop 
of  New  YoriL  with  the  riaht  of  succession. 
Upon  the  death  of  Cardinal  McQoskey,  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan  became  archbishop  of  New 
Yori^  and  the  pallium  was  conferred  upon  him 
4  March  1881.  This  charge  he  retained  until 
his  death.  During  the  years  he  was  at  the  head 
the  diocese  became  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  effective  in  the  world  He  became  known 
through  his  many  activities  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  untiring  and  unobtrusive;  a 
scholar  of  high  attainments  and  Spiritual  power. 
Consult  Mooney,  J.  A.,  'Michael  Augustine 
Corrigan;  A  Memorial  {New  York  1902). 

CORROBOREE,  kdr-Sh-d-rS'  or  kiSr- 
6b'5-re,  the  Australian  name  for  a  gathering 
of  natives,  either  for  religious  or  festive  pur- 
poses. The  characteristic  feature  of  these 
assemblages  is  K  peculiar  dance  to  which  the 
name  corroboree  is  also  api)lied.  The  gather- 
ings  are  held  on  moonlight  nights  and  generally 
last  the  whole  night  through.  The  men  dance 
while  the  music  is  supplied  by  the  women.  The 
words  accompanving  tne  songs  are  made  to  suit 
the  occasion.  This  ceremonial  is  the  only  great 
national  institution  in  the  primitive  life  of  these 
people,  Consult  Roth,  'Ethnological  Studies 
among  the  Northwest-Central  Queensland 
Aboriginea>    (1897). 

CORRODENTIA,  a  groyp  of  primitiTC  in- 
seas  allied  to  the  orthoptera,  discovered  by 
Burmeister.  The  corrodentia,  as  recogniied  ^ 
Brsuer,  comprise  the  families  iermilid^, 
Psocidee  and  the  group  Mattophaga,  or  biting- 
lice.  It  is  not,  however,  a  very  natural  assem- 
blage of  families  and  by  Packard  the  corroden- 
tia form  a  iub-order  of  his  order  Platyplera, 
including  the  stone-flies  (Ferlidir),  the  Psocida, 
Emfida  and  Termitidm,  or  white  ants  (q.v.). 
Kellogg  includes  the  Psoeida  and  Alropida,  or 
book-lice,  and  considers  the  family  to  be  closely 
related  to  the  Mallophaga  in  that  both  possess 
a  peculiar  hard  plate  in  the  pharynx.  In  all 
except  the  Psocidte  the  body  is  flattened  and  the 
head  extended  horizontally.  The  prothorax  t4 
large,  broad  and  more  or  less  square,  while 
the  oiest-pieccs  (xtertta)  are  large  and  broad, 
and  there  are  8  to  11  segments  in  the  abdomen. 


He  studied  theology  but  became  a  painter  and 
from  1862-81  taught  dra.wing  in  Winterthur, 
His  first  volume  of  'Songs'  (1853)  exhibited 
graceful  versification  and  deep  sympathy  with 
nature,  whili  his  soDig  and  dramatic  composi- 
tions in  local  dialect.  "Dur  und  Moll :  Aus  NatUF 
und  Leben>  (1855);  'Waldleben'  (1857);  'Der 
Hcrr  Professor'  (an  idyl!,  1858)  ;  'Der  Herr 
Vikari>;  'De  Herr  Dokter'  (I860,  dramalired 
by  the  author  in  1872),  had  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. Most  of  his  works  arc  distinguished  by 
a  fine,  droH  sense  of  humor.     He  illnstrated 
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Mwal  of >lu9  own  books:  HctraBdatedicveal 
«f  Buns'  toon  into  the  SwiM-<j<3naan  dialect 
aad  publiakeJ  <Shak<sp«avc :  Life  Wiadotn 
froBi  His  Works.^  His  worics  are  numemue 
(Utd  possess  much  merit. 

CORROSION.    See  CtoutAnoM. 

CORROSIVE  SUBUMATB,  also  ctOIed 
mercuric  chloride,  HgCl^  bichloride  of  mercury, 
perchloride  of  mercury;  prepared  by  heating 
mercuric  sulphate  with  i^  sodium  chloride; 
the  mercuric  chloride  sublimes  as  3  white  tranS' 
parent  crystalline  mass,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  5.43.  It  is  soluble  in  about  20  parts 
o{  cold  water  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  predpitates  albumen,  hence  white  of 
egg  is  an  ftntiaote.  It  b  very  poisonous,  and 
is  used  to  preserve  both  animal  and  vegetable 

Jubstances.  It  is  used  in  pharmacy  as  Liquor 
ydfargyri  perckloridi,  and  as  Lotto  hydrargyri 
nava  wnen  mixed  with  lime.  Corrosive  sub-. 
Umate  is  a  powerful  irritant  and  is  used  ex- 
ternally in  skin  diseases.  It  is  administered 
internally  la  syphilif,  usually  in  conjunctioa 
with  ioc&de  of  pot^sium.  It  is  also  much  in 
use  by  surgeons  in  an  antiseptic  spray  and  as. 
a  cleansing  agent  for  sterilizing  their  operating 
instruments.  When  used  as  an  antiseptic  wash 
for  wounds  or  sores  one  part  of  the  salt  is 
usually  dissolved  in  from  ^000  to  5,000  parts 
of  water. 

COSR08IVB8  (LM.  eorrodert.  fto  cat: 
sway*},  in  sur^err,  tnedidnes  which  corrode 
whatever  part  of  the  body  tbey  are  applied  to; 
such  are  gfcunl  acetic  aad^  burned  •Uuo,  whitb 
precipitate  of  mtrcaiy,  white  vitriol,  red  pr«-: 
dpitate  of  mercniy,  butter  of  antimqny.  etc 

,  CORRUGATBD  IHOH,  sheet  iron  formed 
with  parallel  ridges  and  furrows,  so  Biat  Ae 
cross-section  is  a  continuous  waved  line.  Flat 
sheet  metal  tends  to  buckle  and  get  out  of  shape 
with  every  change  in  temperature.  TTie  corru- 
ptions, made  in  one  direction,^  give  it  greatly 
increased  stiffness  and  adapt  it  to  numerous 
purposes  for  which  it  woula  otherwise  be  less 
suitable.  The  sheet  metal  is  corrugated  by 
passing  between  ridged  rollers,  whose  ridges 
are  opposed  like  the  teeth  of  gear-wheels.  It 
comes  out  in  the  commei^al  form,  and  is  fre- 
quently subjected  to  a  process  of  coating  witih' 
nnc,  to  protect  it  from  oitidation,  and  Is  then 
known  as  galvaniied  corrugated  iron. 

An.  important  use  of  corrugated  iron  is  tor 
the  flues  of  large  steam  boilers.  For  this 
purpose  mechanism  has  been  devised  for  form- 
ing the  metal  into  annular  corrugated  flue  pipes 
which  present  greatly  increasea  resistance  to 
collapse  over  the  plam  form.  The  heating  sur- 
face IS  materially  mcreased  by  the  corrugations. 
Later,  a  flue  was  manufactured  with  smral  cor- 
ruptions, giving  increased  strenftth.  TbU  ma- 
terial has  also  found  an  extensive  use  in'  the 
construction  of  cheap  partition's,  walls  and  roofs 
of  temporary  structures,  and  (or  buildings  where 
utility  IS  more  valued  tnan  ornament 

CORRUPT  PRACTICBS  ACTS.  Th« 
effort  to  eliminate  dishonest  irregaUr  and 
criminal  methods  of  influeActng  public  dec^ 
tions  hu  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  various 
laws  to  supplemcBt  the  common  law  agaiiut 
bribery  and  cornvtion  Csee  Bbibe).  Sudi  ax:ts 
anumeratt  and  define  the  corrupt  or  illegal 
piactiqes  {uu|  fU,  penaltiea  for.the  aave;  tbKy 


awially  include  bribery  >in  ady  form,  4ceatinA 
undue  ififluence,  intimidation,  pcrsouatioa  of 
voters  or  aidinK  and  abetting  In  the  same,  the 
aiakinc  of  false  election  returns,  the  solicita- 
tion of  candidates  for  Campaign  contrlbutioBS— 
lave  tgr  political  committees -r- the  cantributiRH 
6£  fannfttign  funds  to  other  than  authoriseo 
agcnta,  the  making,  or  receiving  of  campatgn 
ootrtributions  under  an  assumed  name,  the  ren-: 
dering  of  a  false  declaration  of  eleetifm  ex- 
penses, etc  Uany  laws  foi^id  the  acccptanco 
of  campaign  contnbutioaa  from  certain  sound, 
especially  from  corpontioni  and  from  assess- 
mcnts  levied  on  ctffiKhalders  in  the  dvil  service. 
Britiih  Acta.— Statutes  to  preveat  bribery 
and  corruption  have  been  passed  in  1729,  1809; 
1827,  184^  1854,  I86S  and  18S3.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  Corrupt  Practicea 
Prevention  Act  of  18S4  (which  repeated  all 
previous  legislation  and  dealt  espeaaUy  with 
the  practice  of  electoral  bribery),  the  Pa*li»- 
•wrUary  E^tioo*  Act  of  1868  and  the  Corrupt 
and  lUegal  Practices  Prevention  Act  of  1881 
which  incorporated  the  aa  of  1854.  The  met  of 
1883  defines  and  fixes  the  penalties,  for  the 
criminal  offenses  classed  as  corrupt  practices.' 
which  consist  of  bribery  of  seven  diSerent  vari- 
eties, treating,  undue  influence  and  personation> 
all  of  which  are  pnnisbaUe  by  fine  or  imprison' 
ntnt  and  by  loss  of  politkal  nghit  for  sevc> 

rrs.  If  a  eandidate  for  a  seat  in  Parliament 
found  qiuilty  by  a  trial  court  of  committiRg 
or  coftsentmg  to  corrupt  pracliccs,  his  election 
is  void  and  be  it  foreter  debarred  from  rspre- 
sebting  the<  district  in  Pnrtiamenti  but  ^uld 
only  hLs  agent  be  proved  guilty  of  corrupt  praer 
Iket,  the  candidate,  though  penooally  innocent, 
may  not  ^e  elected,  for  the  same  cMistituency- 
lor  a  period  of  seven  years.  The  sections  oi 
the  act  relating  to  illegal  practices  as  distin- 
guished fron  "comO)!*  pnctices  are  intended 
to  limit  election  expenses.  For  boroi«hs  of 
2,000  voters  the  maximum  caqtenditure.is  £xed 
at  £350  while  ^650  is  allowed  for  counties  with 
the  same  auadber  of  voters  with  an  extra  allots 
aoce  for  each  additional  thousand  in  the  district- 
The  legal  expenditures  are  enumerated,  such  as 
printins  and  meeting  halls,  elc-  and  the  number 
of  paid  agents  is  limited.  WitLin  35  days  after. 
tibe  dcction  the  candidate's  agent  muat  file  oi 
statement  of  expenses,  certified  by  (be  .candt-i 
dale.  The  oornW  practices  law  appbeft  e^HAllv 
ta  tctrliaKentaty,  mnnidpal,  county  a«d  parisii. 
CDindl  elections,  and  the  punishments  provided 
for  nuBor  officials  correspond  with  those  Intr. 
posed. on  pariiamentary  candidates;  a  municipal 


ftuiky  m^elv  thraugh  a 
lacapadtated.  only  for  three  years. 

United  8Mm  Acta<— Tbe.FedeiB)  govem- 


— has  leaislated  less  regarding  corrupt  prac- 
tices than  the  States,  since  the  latter  control 
most  of  the  dection  machinery,  in  1907  Con-, 
greffi. passed  an  act  forbidding  corporations  to 
ftintribute  to  castfaign  funda  in  Federal  elec- 
ttcms;  on  25  June  1910  an  act  was  approved 
providJLOg  for  publicity  of  political  contributionsr 
requiring  each  peliiical  committee  to  file  a  finan- 
cial statement  within  30  day&  after  a  national' 
doctioa,  aad  on  19  Aug.  1911  an  act  amending 
this  act  was  approved  extending  its  proviaioai 
to  individual  candidates  as  well  as  to  cammii. 
tees.    C^adidate^  for  the  Hoose  of 
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tires  are  allowed  to  expend 
$5,000  and  for  the  Senate  of  $10,000.  The  can- 
didates (or  the  lower  house  must  file  witii  the 
derk  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  IS  days 
prior  to  the  election  (whether  it  be  a  primary 
dection,  a  nominating  conventicMi  or  a  genend 
dection)  a  preliminary  itemized  statcDMnt  of 
receipts  and  their  sources  and  of  expenditures 
and  their  objects,  besides  the  more  complete 
statement  to  be  filed  within  30  days  after  the 
election.  The  act  provided  that  senatorial  can- 
'  didates  must  file  with  the  secretary  of  the 
Senate  (not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  JO 
days  prior  to  the  day  on  which  the  State  l^s- 
tature  first  ballotted  for  sudi  candidate)  a  smii- 
lar  itemized  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, but  since  1913,  when  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  providing  for 
direct  election  of  Senators,  was  declarml  in 
force,  senatorial  candidates  follow  the  practice 
of  die  Representatives. 

All  the  States  and  Territories  have  enacted 
corrupt  practices  acts  of  some  sort.  The  earlier 
laws  related  chiefly  to  bribery,  betting  on  elec- 
tions, etc.,  but  the  latest  laws  so  carefully  regu- 
late expenditures  by  party  candidates  and  com- 
mittees and  define  legal  and  illegal  practices 
with  such  particularity  that  few  loopholes  exist 
for  'honest  graft,"  the  most  tempting  oppor- 
tunity for  evading  the  law  being  furnished  by 
the  allowances  for  'necessary  personal  ex- 
penses* (comprising  expenditures  for  traveling, 
stationery,  postage,  express,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph services,  etc.),  which  need  not  be  in- 
aluded  in  the  financial  statement.  Hence  only 
slight  limitations  are  imposed  on  the  candidates. 
New  York  was  the  first  State  to  legislate 
against  corrupt  piacticcs  at  dections,  passing  an 
act  in  1890  requiring  candidates  to  file  itemized 
statements  of  expenditures  on  pain  of  imprison- 
ment and  loss  of  office.  As  the  operations  of 
Clitical  committees  were  not  restrained  by  this 
t,  the  defect  was  remedied  W  a  supplementary 
tew  providing  that  within  20  days  after  the 
election  the  treasurer  of  such  committee  shall 
file  an  itemized  statement  giving  amounts  of 
contributions  with  names  of  donors  and  details 
of  all  expenditures  over  $5  with  the  objects 
and  names  of  persons  to  whom  payment  was 
made.  Briberv,  personation,  illegal  registration, 
die  nse  of  false  naturalization  papers  and  the 
aiding  of  another  to  do  so  are  puni^able  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years,  while 
giving  a  bribe  also  disqualifies  for  holding  office 
and  receiving  a  bribe  disfranchises  for  five 
years.  ItlegaT  primary  voting  is  a  misdemeanor 
as  is  making  a  false  oectaration  of  party  affilia- 
tion. The  amounts  that  candidates  for  various 
offices  may  spend  are  carefully  listed,  graded 
and  defined,  as  are  also  the  legitimate  expenses 
that  may  be  incurred  by  all  others  connected 
with  the  elections.  In  1909  New  York  also 
prohibited  all  corporations,  save  political  asso- 
ciations,  to  make  campaign  contributions  or  to 
expend  money  for  any  political  purpose  what- 
'     n  officer,  stocldiolder  or  agent  of 


exceeding  $1,000.  Candidates  may  not  be  so- 
licited for  contributions  nor  are  judicial  candi- 
dates allowed  to  donate.     The  influendng  of 


idso  forbids  the  mjbKcation  of  unsigned  political 


of  funds  to  political  parties  by  cepain  coipora- 
tions  and  the  ^ymeat  of  naturatiiation  feei  1^ 
political  committees. 

Several  States  prohitnt  dectiooeeriiu;  on 
dection  day  and  the  ^ving  away  of  uquor 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  polHng  places, 
and  a  few  States  now  bear  a  part  of  the  election 
expenses.  Oregon  limits  uic  amount  to  be 
expended  on  an  election  and  pays  part  of  the 
expenses  of  informing  voters  about  candidates 
and  parties.  In  1909  Colorado  provided  that 
only  the  State  and  (he  candidates  should  pay 
the  expenses  of  electing  State,  district  and 
county  officers  at  general  elections.  Each  politi- 
cal party  receives  from  the  State  25  cents  for 
every  vote  cast  for  governor  by  that  party  in 
the  preceding  election,  the  money  bdng  paid 
to  the  State  chairman  who  is  bonded  to  guaran- 
tee the  legitimate  use  of  such  funds  and  also 
to  vouch  that  one-half  of  the  sum  received  by 
him  is  distributed  among  the  county  chairmen. 
Candidates  may  personally  contribute  a  sum 
regulated  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  the 
prospective  salary  or  fees.  Other  persons  or 
conwrations  contributing  to  any  party  candidate 
or  committee  or  receiving  sucn  contributions 
are  guilty  of  felony.  In  1915  Nevada  limited 
the  expenditures  of  any  party  to  $15,000  during 
one  campaign.  In  the  same  year  Kansas  pro- 
hibited a  candidate  from  spenoing  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  office  salary  for  the  first  year, 
bis  expenses  not  including  travel.  This  State 
also  forbids  any  candidate  or  organization  to 
provide  conveyances  to  take  voters  to  the  polls. 
California  penalires  frauds  in  connection  with 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall  jietitions,  mak- 
ing such  jpractice  a  felony  pumshable  by  im- 
prisonment from  one  to  IS  years.  Most  of  the 
States  require  the  publication  of  financial  state- 
ments at  specified  intervals  before  election  day 
and  complete  sworn  statements  within  a  certain 
time  after  election,  various  penalties  being 
imposed  for  failure  to  comply.  Nebraska  re- 
(luires  not  only  the  itemiied  statement  to  be 
issued  15  days  before  election  but  also  daily 
re^rta  thereafter  until  election  of  all  con- 
tnbutions  over  $25.  In  1911  Indiana  provided 
that   candidates   must   conduct   their   finandal 


South  D^ota  requires  a  secretary  for  each 
political  committee  who  must  receive  all  con- 
tributions, transfer  them  to  the  treasurer  and 
approve  all  vouchers  before  the  latter  officer 
may  expend  (he  funds.  Most  States  require 
that  these  statements  he  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. See  Ballot:  Bribe;  EIlections;  Lobbv; 
United  States— The  New  Democracy  and 
THE  Spoils  System. 
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CORRUPTION  OF  BLOOD,  in  law, 
the  incapacity  to  inherit,  or  pass  -an  inherit- 
ance, in  consequence  of  an  attainder  to  which 
the  party  has  been  subject.  In  the  United 
States  it  was  abolished  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution.    See  Attaimdez;  FmruTiTRB. 

CORRY,  Pa.,  city  in  Erie  Coui\ty,  about 
26  miles  southeast  of  Erie,  on  the  Erie,  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  and  the  Western  New 
York  and  Pcnnfytvania  railroads.  It  was 
settled  in  I860L  and  developed  rapidly  because 
of  the  petiDleum  deposits  which  underKe  die 
cily  and  vidnity.  It  has  varied  manufactures 
of  iron  wares,  dour  and  feed  mills,  brick  w«rks 
and  manufactures  of  tram  locomotives,  statian- 
aiy,  gas  and  steam  enpnes,  leather  goods,  cor- 
sets, furniture,  radiators,  shovels,  wrenchea, 
brushes,  toys,  etc  It  has  also  extensive  dairy 
itig  interests.  It  has  several  mineral  springs, 
and  is  the  location  of  the  State  fish  hatchery. 
The  city  adopted  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  December  1913.  .  Pop.  5,991. 

CORSAC,  kor'sak,  or  ADIVB  [Vtttptt 
torsac),  a  species  of  fox  or  dog  found  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  Siberia  and  Mongolia,  sometimes 
called  the  step^fox.  Its  color  varies  from 
reddish-yellow  m  summer  to  a  whitish  tinge  in 
winter.  The  Kir^ii  hunt  the  corsac  for  its 
soft,  thick,  warm  fur.  About  50,000  pelts  come 
to  market  annually.  It  is  gregarious^  prowls 
■      •       ■  ■  -     ,  „  ^_j.  -J,™. 
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CORSAIR,  kor'sir  (Fr.-,  in  origin  identical 
with  •courser"  or  •cruiser"),  a  term  employed 
to  denote  pirates  or  their  vessels.  By  the 
princes  of  tne  coast  of  Barbary  the  corsairs  of 
their  states  were  commissioned  to  attack  the 
merchant  ships  of  foreign  nations,  and  they 
became  the  scourge  of  the  Mediterranean,  See 
Barb.\ry  Powers. 

CORSAIR,  The,  a  poem  by  Lord  Byron, 
published  in  1614.  The  romantic  adventures  of 
the  hero  are  continued  in  'Lara.* 

CORSE,  kArs,  John  Mnrraj',  American~mil- 
itary  officer;  b.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  25  April  1835; 
d.  Winchester,  Mass.,  27  April  1893.  He  was  a 
cadet  at  West  Point  for  two  years,  and  in  1860 
became  a  lawyer,  but  enlisted  in  the  Union  army 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil-War,  He  waa  a 
bngadier-gcDcnt  in  1864;  connaanied  a  diviste* 


In  (^rgia,  and  upon  the  advance  of  the  Con- 
federates against  Atlatoona,  Sherman  helio- 
grapbed  him,  "Hold  the  fort  for  I  am  coming," 
which  inspired  Ira  D.  Sankey  lo  compose  die 
famous  hymn  beginning  with  these  words.    Geo- 


war  he  was   successively  collector   of   internal 
revenue  in  Chicago  and  postmaster  of  Boston. 

CORSET,  an  article  of  dress  worn  gen- 
erally by  women  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
form  erect  and  trim.  It  ts  usually  made  of  two 
thicknesses'  of  white  jean,  stiffened  by  whale- 
bone or  steels,  closed  in  the  front  by  heavier 
steels  and  laced  at  the  back.  It  was  in  use  in 
Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  intro- 
duced into' France  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. At  an  early  age  it  was  in  use  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  at  least  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  was  worn  by  little  girls  as  a  support 
for  the  body.  The  styles  of  corsets  have 
changed  with  the  styles  of  dress,  the  modem 
tendency  being  to  emphasize  the  natural  figure. 
Corset  manufacture  m  the  United  States  has 
Increased  rapidly  since  1899. 

CORSICA  (Fr.  Corse),  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  belonging  to  France.  It  is  sep- 
arated from  the  island  of  Sardinia,  on  the  south, 
by  the  Strait  of  Botiifauo,  about  10  miles  wide^ 
and  its  shortest  distance  from  the  mainland  is  * 
So  miles.  It  is  distant  from  France  about  100 
miles.  It  is  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  but 
tolerably  compact,  except  toward  the  nortli, 
where  it  terminates  in  a  long  and  narrow 
tongue  of  land  about  22  miles  long  by  about  six 
miles  broad.  Greatest  length,  north  to  south, 
110  miles;  greatest  breadth,  near  its  centre,  53 
miles;  area,  3,367  square  miles.  The  east  coast 
is  remarkable  for  its  uniformity,  presenting  a 
line  which  is  broken  in  only  one  or  two  places 
by  comparatively  small  indentations.  To  this 
the  west  coast  presents  a  striking  contrast,  a 
number  of  deep  bays  following  each  other  in 
rapid  and  almost  uninterrupted  succession.  Of 
these  the  most  important^  proceeding  north  to 
south,  are  the  ^Its  of  Saint  Fiorenzo.  Calvt, 
Porto,  Liseia,  Ajaccio  and  Valinco.  The  interior 
is  traversed  by  a  mountain  chain,  which  has  its 
principal  direction  north  to  south,  but  throws 
out  several  lateral  branches,  particularly  to  the 
northwest.  The  highest  summits  are  near  the 
centre  of  the  island,  including  Monte  Cinto, 
8,881  feet,  and  Monte  Rotondo.  8,612,  while 
others  exceed  considerably  7,000  feet  and  Ac 
greater  part  of  the  year  are  covered  with  snow. 
The  mountain  masses  are  chiefly  composed  of 
granite  and  porphyry,  and  appear  to  be  generally 
overlaid  by  extensive  beds  of  limestone.  From 
the  cast  and  west  sides  of  the  chain  numerous 
streams  descend  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
coast.  They  are  mere  torrents,  short  and  rapid, 
and  alto^ther  unfit  for  navigation.  The  largest, 
are  the  Golo  and  Tavignano.  Along  the  nver 
months  large  quantities  of  dibris  and  alluvium 
have  accnnvilated  which,  preventing  the  egress 
of  the  waters,  have  gradually  formed  on  the 
east  coast  a  series  of  lagoons  and  morasses  and 
made  that  part  of  the  island  very  unhealthv; 
but  with  this  exception  the  climate  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe.  The  heat  is  sometimes  exces- 
sive, but  the  sky  is  ^nerally  dear  and  the  air 
bracing.  The  summits  of  its  many  lofty  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  pines,  evergreen  oaks, 
cndc-trMi,   becchea   and  chestnuts.     In  otfaeri 
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wirts  the  biUsidea  ate  ouergrawn  with  drue 
tnickets  of  cistus,  myrtles,  aibutus  and  other 
shrubs.  Numerous  valleys  lie  between  the  lolty 
ridges,  and  sometinies  ylaini'  of  conEidciable 
extent  occur,  the  soil  o£  which  is  generally 
.icrtiU  and  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  all 
the  ordinary  cereals.  Afsricultuie  is  in  a  bade- 
.ivard  state,  and  the  island  produces  scaiceiy  a 
Sjujlkienc  amount  far  local  consumption.  Lai^e 
tracts  of  land  are  uncultivated ;  the  famiing 
implements  in  use  are  of  the  crudest  lorm.  The 
slopes  are  covered  with  vineyards,  and  the  olive 
trees  appear  to  be  indigenous.  The  mulbertv, 
orange  and  citron  succeed  well,  particularly 
in  the  lower  valleys  near  the  coast.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  the  more  elevated 
districts  ia  the  chestnut,  on  which,  at  least  during 
^e  winter  months,  the  poorer  inhabitants  prio- 
cipally  subsist.  Among  domestic  animals,  the 
£r$t  place  for  usefulness  atid  numbers  is  due  to 
.(nules  and  goats.  The  principal  wild  animals 
arc  the  boar  and  the  fox.  Deer  are  numerous 
and  all  the  smaller  game  and  wild  fowl  are 
common ;  eagles,  vultures  and  numerous  other 
birds  of  ^ey  frequent  tile  mountains,  and  tisb 
abound.  The  principal  source  of  nuneral  reve- 
nue is  derived  from  quarries  of  fine  granite, 
porphyry  and  marble.  Neither  manufactures 
nor  tratie  have  made  mucB  progress.  The  chief 
,  exports  are  wine,  brandy,  olive-oil,  chestnuts, 
fruit  and  fish.  The  inhabitants  hav^  the  reputa- 
'licn  of  being  haughty  in  temper,  passionate 
find  revengeful.  Corsica  is  one  of  the  coun- 
tries in  'Wbi[:h  the  vendetta  obtains,  the  taking 
bf  private  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  a  rela- 
tive, of  which  a  striking  picture  is  to  be  found 
in  Mcrimfe's  'Colomba.' 

From  the  Phomicians,  its  first  colonists,  the 
island  took  the  name  of  Cyrnos;  and  from  the 
Romans  that  of  Corsica.  On  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire  it  was  seized  by  the  Goths  and 
passed  from  them  to  the  Saracens.  In  1481  it 
fell  under  the  dotninion  of  the  Genoese,  who 
retained  it,  with  some  interruption,  till  1755, 
.when  a  great  part  of  it  was  wrested  from  tbcm 
and  made  iiide^>endent  by  the  celebrated  Gen- 
eral Paoli.  France,  claiming  it  on  a  pretended 
cession  by  the  Genoese,  obtained  forcible  pos- 
Hon  «f  it  in  176^  after  the  inhabitants  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  a  long  and  valiant 
resistance.  At  the  lime  oi  the  French  rcvolur 
tion,  Paoli,  who  had  taken  refuee  in  Englantt 
returned  to  his  native  land,  ana  unfurling  the 
banner, of  the  death's  head  |the  old  Corsican 
arms),  he  summoned  his  countrymen  to  strike 
for  their  independence.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  British,  who  landed  18  Feb.  1794,  he 
reduced  Bastia  in  May  and  Calvi  in  August 
Corsica  was  constituted  a  kingdom  under  the 
government  oE  a  viceroy  (General  Elliot);  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  Great  Britain  were 
adopted,  and  a  parliament  such  as  Ireland  had 
was.  established.  But  a  large  part  of  the  people 
were  averse  to  the  British,  wnona  they  re^rdcd 
as  heretics,  and  the  French  party  a«ain  ap- 
peared on  the  island  in  October  1796,  under 
General  Gentili.  Sickness  had  reduced  consid- 
erably the  effective  force  of  the  British,  and 
their  position  was  rendered  still  more  critical  by 
the  French  occupation  of  the  neighboring  city 
of  Leghorn,  and  in  consequence  they  evacuated 
Corsica.  In  1814  it  was  a^in  in  British  occu- 
pation. Since  ISIS  the  island  has  formed  a 
French. 'department     For  adminii      -        - 


BoBBs  the  department  i»  divided  imto  five  arron- 
dissemeats^-  Ajaocio  (the  capital),  Bactia, 
Caivi,  Corte  and  Sartcne,  Bul>divide<l  into  di 
cantonE  and  364  communea.  The  most  di«- 
tinguishcd  indiwiduais  to  whom  Corsica  bw 
given  birth  arc  Paoli  and  Napoleon.  Pop. 
288,820.  ConsuU  Caird,  *The  History  of  Cor 
sica>  (1899).   , 

CDRSICANA,  kor-sC-ka'nt,  Tex.,  city, 
coanty-ieat  of  Navarro  County ;  on  the  Houston 
and  Texas  and  the  Saint  Lonis  Southwestern 
railroads,  180  miles  northeast  of  Austin.  The 
city  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Orphans'  Home  «nd 
tlie  Odd  Fellows'  Widows  and  Orphans'  Honie, 
a  Cam^c  library,  sanitaria,  a  fine  courthouse, 
Feder^  and  high  school  building,  a  natatorium 
aad  an  Elks'  home.  Corsicana  is  >  progressive 
manufacturing  centre,  having  among  its  in- 
dustries lirg«  cotton  mi  11^  gins  and  com- 
presses, sheet -metal  works,  broom,  bamcss, 
candy,  overall  and  soda  water  factories,  cotton- 
seed-oil mtHi,  brickyards,  flour  mills,  a  grain 
elevator,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  planing 
mills,  etc.  It  is  alto  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
toil  industry,  there  being  in  its  vicinity  a  number 
oi  wells,  oil  mat^hinery  factories  and  two  laige 
refineries.  Tbe  sewage  system  is  owned  bf  the 
city..  It  also  has  street  railways,  waterworks, 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  »nd  three  national 
banks,    Pop.  lOflOO. 

COfiSINI,  kor^se'ne,  FAMILY,  a  famous 
Florentine  family,  known  since  the  13th  centunr. 
(t)  ANNi,  Saint:  b.  Florence,  30  Nov.  1302; 
d.  Fksole,  t  Jan.  1373,  He  early  entered  a 
mimaslery  in  Florence,  -where  he  remained  for 
40  years;  he  was  then  made  bishop  of  Fiesole 
and  sent  as  a  pajial  iesate  to  Bologna,  wheK 
lie  was  successful  in  making  peace  between  ftic- 
tions  and  putting  an  end  to  civil  war.  (2) 
LcBtEHZO  became  Pope  as  Qement  XII  (q.V,). 
He  restored  the  Corsini  Palace  in  Rome  now 
containing  the  interesting  Corsene  Gallery,  (3} 
TouuAEO,  Italian  politician:  b,  Rome,  S  Nov. 
1767;  d.  there  185&  He  was  a  snpparter  of- 
Pope  Pius  IX  and  was  made  senator  (chief 
magistrate)  of  Rome;  when  the  Pope  fled  from 
RoiBe,  Corsini  went  to  Florence  for  a  time,  but 
later  returned  to  Rome,  (4)  His  brother  Nm ; 
b.  1771 ;  d-  1S45,  was  a  membei  of  the  council 
in  Tuscany  under  the  grand  dukes  Ferdinand 
III  and  Leopold.  II.  (5)  Nui,  Italian  poli- 
tician :  b.  Ftorenciv  13  Aug.  1605;  d  I  Dec  1859. 
He  was  the  younger  son  of  llioraaa  CoFsiai 
and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberxl 
party  in  Tuscany,  In  1848  he  was  Miniitev  «f 
War  and  Foreign  Affairs;  later  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  II  offered  him  the  first  place  in 
the  ministry  and  he  immediately  proposed  to 
Establish  the  constitution.  The  duke,  however, 
would  not  consent  to  this  and  went  into  exile. 
The  provisional  government  then  oreaniied 
sent  Corsini  to  London  to  represent  "rnscany 
there, 

CORSNED,  kors^ned,  or  MOR8SL  OF 
EXECRATION,  a  form  of  trial  or  purgation 
formerly  made  use  of  in  England,    See  ORnEAX. 

CORSO,  an  Italian  term  first  applied  to 
races  of  riderless  horses,  then  to  the  long  lines 
of  gaiiy  decoratral  carriages  driven  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  cities,  and  afterward  to 
the  most  fashionable  carriage- drive  in  tbe  city. 
The  Corso  at  Rome,  strelchine  from  the  Piazca 
titl  Popolo  In  the  Capitol,  and  dividing  die  city 
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into  two  ewfl  parts,  is  near);/  3,200  pacas  in 
length,  ana  Is  enclQsed  by  Ugh  and  mostly 
spttndid  edifices;  but  its  breadth  is  not  propor- 
tionatc;  so,  that  in  most  parts  not  above  three 
ca.rriage3  can  go  abreast.  The  higher  class  of 
citizens'take  the  air  in  carriages,  which  form  a 
very  long  row-  This  evening  promenade,  which 
in  all  lai^e  Italian  cities  is  splendid,  and  is  imir 
.tated  in  very  stnall  towns  (althotigh  it  may 
have  only  a  few  coaches),  attracts  great  num- 
bers of  spectators  on  foot.  The  carnival  is  the 
shyest  of  the  festivals,  and  at  this  time  the 
CorsQ  appears  in  its  greatest  splendor.  Goethe 
has  written  a  description  of  the  Roman  carnival 
and  the  Corso.    See  Caknivau 

CORSSEN,  kfirs'sin.  WUhelnt  Paol,  Ger- 
man phtlolonsti  b.  Bremen,  20  Jan.  1820; 
d.  Berlin,  18  June  I87S.  After  studies  in  philol- 
ogy at  Berlin,  and  two  years  M>ent  in  teaching 
at  Stettin,  he  was  called  in  I&46  to  lecture  at 
Schulpforta,  where  be  remained  till  1866,  whes 
in  health  compelled  him  to  retire.  Hu  earliest 
important  work  is  his  treatise,  'Uber  Aus- 
sprache  Volcalismux  und  Betonung  der  latein- 
ischen  Sprache'  (1858-59),  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  prize  offered  by  the  Royal  Pcussias 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  best  work  on  that 
subject.  It  was  followed  by  'Kritische  Bei- 
trage  lur  lateinische  Formenlehre*  (1S63) : 
'Kritische  Kachtrage*  (1866);  'Ober  (Ue 
Sprache  der  Etrusker'  (2  volt,,  Leipzig  1874- 
7S),  in  which  he  labors  with,  qreat  ingenui^ 
and  vast  .learning  to  prove  against  the  worlj 
tfaat  the  Etruscan  language  was  cognate  with 
that  of  the  Romans.  His  arguments  were  vio? 
lently  opposed  by  the  classical  students  every^ 
where,  especiallv  by  Wilhelm  Deeclw,  'Cotssen 
und  die  Sprache  der  Etrusker,  eine  Kiitik' 
(Stuttgart  1875). 

CORT,  kort,  ComcHns,  Dutch  tngnver: 
b.  Hoom  1536;  d  Rome  157a  In  his  youth  he 
worked  for  a  printseller  at  Antwerp.  He  &en 
went  to  Venice,  where  he' was  warmly  wdcomed 
by  Titian,  some  of  whose  pictures  he  wu 
employed  to  engrave.  Cort  finally  settled  at 
Rome  and  established  a  school  of  engravit^ 
there,  and  it  is  said  had  Agustino  Carracci  for 
a  pupil.  He  made  the  first  engravine  of  the 
'Transfiguration'  by  Raphael,  and  about  150 
prints  from  the  other  Italian  and  Flemish  mas- 
ters, including  the  two  Zuccbari,  Miiiano,  the 
mijuBture  psuiler  Qovio  and  Michelangelo. 
His  work  was  not  superseded  until  the  aovent 
of  Goltzius.  This  number,  considering  the 
shortness  of  the  engraver's  life,  and  the  size 
and  fine  style  of  the  plates,  betokens  a  consider- 
able amount  of  induainr;  but  although  he  had 
a  complete  masteri^  of  the  graver,  he  is  re- 
proached with  deficient^  in  discriminating  ddt- 
cate  shades  and  relative  distances,  or  the  nic4 
varieties  of  expression.  Consult  Ltwghi,  'Cat- 
cographia'  (Milan  1830),  and  Bartsch,  <An- 
leiHmg  zur  Kupferstichpundc'    (Vienna  1821). 

CORT,  Frans  de,  Flemish  poet:  b.  Ant* 
werp,  21  June  1834;  d.  near  Brussels,  18  Jaa 
1878.  As  singer  of  the  quiet  joys  of  home  life 
and  conjugal  happiness  he  has  few  peers  in  any 


Brussels    from    1861    until    his   death,      pis 
original  homdy  lyrics  appeared  in  'Liederen', 


,     ._,  also  trajia- 

lated  into  Flemish  verse  'TJie  Fiunat  3ongs  of 
Robert  Bums'  (1862);  aa  well  as  those  of 
Jasmin  and  German  verse.  After  1861  he  cm^ 
ducted  the  periodical  D*  Tvekomtt.  In  18Ce 
he  edited  the  posthumout  poam  ot  Dtutxen- 
berg;  his  father-in-law. 


eonceiTed  tfie  idea  of  making  England  independ- 
ent of  foreign  countries  for  the  supply  of  iron, 
he  established  himself  as  an  iron  merchant  at 
Gosport,  Hampshire,  and  afterward  erected  iron 
woilcs  at  Fontley,  near  that  town,  where  he 
expended  large  sums  in  perfecting  his  processes 
'  fbr  puddling  and  rolling  iron.  His  experi- 
taients  were  successful,  in  spite  of  the  most 
^ahcartcfiitig  opposition  of  the  most  powerful 


of  the  paymaster  of  the  navy,  hut  after  his  part- 
ner's death  the  navy  board  seued  hie  iron  works 
for  claims  against  Jellicoe>  involvinf;  Cort  iq 
law  suits,  and  eventually  ,in  total  ruia.  After 
his  death,  the  members  of  his  family  received 
insignificant  pensions  from  the  government,  Ttt 
him  £iu;land  owes  Its  success  m  the  manufac- 
ture of  pig-iron.  In  1740  the  productioii 
amounted  to  48,000  tons,  while  in  1913  it  had 
increased  to  15,997,328  tons.  He  is  now  com- 
monly shrled  'the  father  of  the  iron  trade," 
though  Dai  Dndle;^,  whose  'Metallum  Uartis* 
was  printed  in  1661  has  a  much  belter  (iaim  to 
ibt:  title. 

'  OOSTB,  Corsica,  the  aiirital  of  an  arron- 
(Basement,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tavignano 
and  Reslotiica,  $i  miles  northeast  of  Ajacdo  by 
rttil,  picturesquely  situated  among  the  mountains 
and  protected  by  a  commanding  citadel  which 
has  »u«ained  many  notable  sieges.  Corte  was 
tile  seat  of  Paolf's  reform  governinent.  A 
univcrMty  founded  by  that  patriot  bears  his 
name;  a  communal  college,  an  ancient  palace, 
from  which  Paoll  ruled,  and  an  old  Franciscan 
mbnastery  which  served  as  the  parliament  house 
in  1765,  and  the  house  in  which  Paoli  lived  also 
remain.  There  are  monuments  to  Paoli,  Gev- 
eral  Gaflorj  and  General  Casanova,  Duke  of 
Padua.  Marble  is  quarried  extensively  In  die 
neighborhood;  lumber,  wine,  oil  and  cheese  are 
the  staple  products.    Pop.  5,211. 

CORTBLYOU,  Goorge  Brace,  American 
(abiaet  officer:  b.  New  York,  26  Jdy  1862.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Hempstead,  Long  Ifr-  ' 
land.  Institute,  1879,  and  the  State  Normal 
School,  Wcstfield,  Mass.,  1882.  Between  1883 
and  1885  he  was  a  general  law  and  verbatim 
rgorter  in  New  Yoric;  and  a  teacher  1885  to 
lffi9,  when  he  entered  the  public  service.  He 
was  private  secretary  to  various  Federal  officials 
in  >few  York  1889^5;  was  appointed  stenog- 
rapher to  the  President  November  1895;  exec- 
utive clerk  February  1896;  assistant  secretary 
1898  and  became  secretary  to  President  Mc- 
Kinley  1  May  1900.  Preudent  Roosevelt  con- 
tinued him  in  this  oBSce  until  1903  when  be 
became  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  On 
6  March  1905  he  became  Postmaster-General 
and  on  4  Mareh  1907,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

gi  1909  he  became  president  of  the  CpnsoUdalnl 
as  Company. 
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1502.  In  1500  he  was  appointed  by  the  idng  of 
Portugal  to  command  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  northern  coasts  of  North  America.  He 
sailed  from  the  Tagus  in  1500  with  two  ships, 
ranged  the  shores  of  the  countiv  afterward 
called  Canada  and  freighted  his  snips  with  57 
Indians,  whom  on  bis  return  he  sold  as  slaves: 
and  the  name  Labrador  (laborer),  afterward 
transferred  to  a  more  northern  regioo,  is  a 
memorial  of  his  visit.  Soon  after  he  set  sail 
from  Lisbon  on  a  second  voyage  to  the  same 
regions,  but  never  returned.  .  His  brother 
Miguel,  who  sailed  in  search  of  him  in  15CC, 
was  never  afterward  heard  from.  King  Manud 
sent  an  expedition  to  learn  their  fate  but  in 
vain.  Consult  Karri  sse,  'Les  Corterreal  et 
Icurs  voyages  au  noveau  moade'  (Paris  1883). 
CORTES,    or    CORTtiZ,    kdrtas',    Her- 


1485;  d.  Castillejo  de  la  Castra,  near  Seville, 
2  Dec.  1547.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  but  his  penchant  for  die  fair  sex 
soon  led  to  his  expulsion  and  the  same  cause 
led  to  his  resolution  to  leave  Spain  and  try  his 
fortune  in  the  New  World.  He  went  to  the 
West  Indies  in  1504,  where  Velasque*,  governor 
of  Cnba,  gave  him  the  conlmand  of  a  fleet, 
which  was  sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
Cortfs  quitted  Santiago  de  Cuba  18  Nov.  1518, 
with  11  vessels,  about  700  Spaniards.  18  horses 
and  10  small  field-pieces,  and  landed  on  the 
Mexican  coast.  The  si^t  of  the  horses  on 
which  the  Spaniards  were  tnounted;  the  mov- 
able fortresses  in  which  they  had  crossed  the 
ocean;  the  iron  wbidi  covered  them;  the  noise 
of  the  cannon; — all  these  objects  alanned  the 
natives ;  and  the  adventurer  by  his  address 
gained  over  the  Totonacs  and  Tlaxcalans,  who 
were  his  faithful  allies  to  the  last.  To  keep  n 
check  another  tribe  he  built  a  fort  and  a  few 
houses,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  dty 
of  Vera  Crui.  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
desertion  of  his  soldiers,  and  to  give  them  the 
courage  of  despair,  he  caused  his  little  fleet  to 
be  destroyed.  Cortis  entered  the  ciQr  of 
Mexico  18  Nov  1519.  Montezuma^,  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  country,  received  him  as  his 
master;  and  the  inhabitants,  it  is  said,  thought 
him  a  god  and  a  child  of  the  sun.  He  destroyed 
the  idols  in  the  temples,  to  whom  human  sacri- 
fices were  offered,  and  placed  in  their  room 
images  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  saints.  In  the 
'  meantime  he  made  continual  progress  toward 
getting  possession  of  the  country,  forming 
alliances  with  several  caciques,  enemies  to 
Montezuma,  and  assuring  himself  of  the  others 
by  force  or  stratagem.  On  a  general  of  Monte- 
mma  attacking  the  Spaniards,  in  obedience  to 
a  secret  order,  Cortes  repaired  to  the  Imperial 
palace,  had  the  commander  and  his  officers 
burned  alive,  and  forced  the  emperor,  while  in 
chains,  to  acknowledge  publicly  the  sovereignty 
of  Charles  V.  The  unhappy  monarch  added  to 
this  homage  a  present  of  a  large  quantity  of 
pure  gold,  and  a  number  of  precious  stones. 
But  the  jealousy  of  Velasquez  was  so  much 
excited  by  the  deeds  of  his  rep  res  en  tali  ve,  that 
he  sent  an  army  numbering  about  1,400  against 
him.  Cortfa,  with  a  force  not  more  than  250 
strong,  advanced  to  meet  it,  gained  over  the 


soldiers  who  bore  arms  against  hitn,  and  with 
their  assistance  again  made  war  with  the 
Mexicans,  who  haa  also  revolted  against  their 


:  tranquillity  by  showing  himself  to  the 
multitudcj  had  fallen  a  victim  to  their  rage, 
Guatimozm,  his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  was 
acknowledged  as  emperor  by  the  Mexicans,  and 
gained  some  advantage  over  the  Spaniards.  He 
defended  his  capital  during  three  nionAs,  but 
could  not  withstand  the  Spanish  artillery.  Cor- 
tes again  took  possession  of  Mexico,  and  in 
1521  the  emperor,  the  empress,  the  ministers 
and  the  whole  court  were  in  his  power.  The 
unhappy  Guatimoztn  was  subjected  to  tortures 
to  make  him  disclose  the  place  where  his  treas- 
ures were  concealed,  and  was  afterward  exe- 
cuted with  a  great  number  of  his  nobles.  The 
court  of  Madrid  now  became  jealous  of  the 

Kwer  of  Cortfa,  who  had  been  some  time 
fore  appointed  captain -genera  I  and  governor 
of  Mexico.  Commissioners  were  sent  to  inspect 
and  eontro]  his  measures ;  his  property  was 
seized;  his  dependents  were  imprisoned;  and  he 
repaired  to  Spain.  He  was  received  with  much 
distinction,  and  returned  to  Mexico  with  an 
increase  of  titles,  but  a  diminution  of  power. 
A  viceroy  had  charge  of  the  dvil  administration, 
and  Cort£s  was  entrusted  only  with  llje  milita^ 
command  and  the  privilege  of  prosecuting  hil 
discoveries.  The  division  of  powers  proved  a 
constant  source  of  dissension;  and  though  he 
discovered  the  peninsula  of  California  in  1533, 
most  of  his  enterprises  were  frustrated,  his  life 
embittered  and  he  returned  again  to  Spain, 
where  he  was  coldly  received  and  neglected. 
He  followed  Charles  V  in  his  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition against  Algiers  in  1541  and  gave  signal 
proofs  of  nis  valor,  yet  the  monarch  continued 
to  refuse  him  admission  to  the  court._  It  is 
said  that  one  day,  having  forced  his  way 
througji  a  crowd  round  the  carriage  of  his  king, 
and  put  his  foot  on  the  step  to  obtain  an 
audience  Charles  coldly  inquired  who  he  was. 
■I  am  a  man,'  replied  Cortis,  'who  has  gained 


...  solitude,  leaving  a  character  eminent  for 
bravery  and  ability,  but  infamous  for  perfidy 
and  cruelty.  Consult  Antonio  de  SoHs,  'His- 
toria  de  la  conquista  de  Mejico'  (Madrid  I^; 
and  a  popular  edition  in  5  volimies,  Paris  1827)  ; 
MacNutt,    F.    A.,    'Fernando    Cortes    and    the 


Translated  and  Edited,  with  Biographical  In- 
troduction and  Notes*  (2  vols.,  Nt:vj  York 
1908J  ;  Ober,  'Hernando  Cort6z'  (New  York 
1905);  Prescott,  'Conquest  of  Mexico';  Helps, 
A.,  *Life  of  Cortez»   (London  1871), 

C0RT£S,  Jo8£  Domingo,  Chilean  jour- 
nalist and  historical  writer:  b.  about  1830;  d. 
1882.  After  some  years  spent  in  journalism  he 
was  for  a  time  an  attach^  at  Brussels,  and  sub- 
sequently a  government  director  of  libraries  in 
Bolivia.  He  was  a  [trolific  author  and  among 
his  works  are  'Diccionario  biografico  ameri- 
cano' :  'Poetas  amerieanos' ;  'Historia  de 
Bolivia';  'Estadislica  bibliografla  de  Bolivia,' 
and  'Repfiblica  de  Mejico'   (1872). 

CORTES,  kor'tes  the  old  assembly  of  th« 
■estates*  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  representa- 
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tires  chosen  by  the  <«tatM*  to  asrist  in  the 
mildng  and  adaiimstcriiiK  of  the  law*  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  In  Spain  the  cortes  of  Castile, 
whidi  was  composed  of  the  higher  nobiUty,  the 
snperior  ecclesiastics,  the  kni^ti  of  the  orders 
of  Saint  Jame^  Cstatrara  aJod  Alcantara  and 
the  representatives  of  certain  cities  held  die 
first  raink  duriBg  the  time  of  the  nniud  Spanish 
monarchy.  In  early  times  the  king  was  veiy 
dependent  upon  the  cortes;  indeed,  they  were 
invested  with  the  power  ol  makins  war  and  fre- 


of  . 


the  constitutional  limits.  Kitig  Ferdinand  of 
Aruon  and  Isabella  of  Castile  succeeded  in 
renoerinK  themselves  independent  of  the  'es- 
tates* (Tiu  cortes) ;  and  afterward,  when  the 
Castilians  dared  to  resist  an  unconstitutional 
tax  at  a  meeting  convoked  at  Toledo  by  Charles 
in  1538  the  king  abolished  this  assembly  of  the 
•estates.*  After  this  ndther  the  clergy  nor 
nobility  were  assembled.  Deputies  from  18 
cities  were  sometimes,  however,  convened,  but 
this  onlv  In  case  subsidies  were  to  be  granted 
Philip  II  restrained  the  liberties  of  the  Ara- 
gonese  in  1591.  After  the  Spanish  war  of  suc- 
cession Philip  V  deprived  those  provinces  which 
had  adhered  to  the  Austrian  party  of  the  privi- 
leges, that  still  remained  to  them.  From  that 
time  the  cortes  were  coirvened  only  to  paif  hom- 
age to  the  king  or  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  or 
wnen  B  question  respecting  the  succession  to 
the  throne  was  to  be  determined.  But  when 
Napoleon  attempted  to  extend  his  influence  over 
Spain  he  convoked  (15,  June  1808)  a  junto  of 
the  cortes  at  Bayonnc.  In  their  last  sessioiL 
7  June  1S12,  a  new  constitution  was  adopted 
by  them.  The  ninth  article  regulated  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  cortes,  and  provided  that  they 
should  consist  of  25  archbishops,  25  nobles  and 
122  representatives  of  the  people.  Napoleon 
afterward  attempted,  by  offering  to  restore  the 
cortes  to  their  ancient  importance,  to  rain  over 
the  Spanish  nobility,  and  through  them  the 
people,  but  failed.  The  constitution  of  1826  was 
suppressed;  but  it  was  restored  by  Dom  Miguel 
in  1842.  The  constitutioo  of  the  Republic  (21 
Aug.  1911)  provides  for  a  cortes  consisting  of 
two  bodies,  an  npper  and  a  lower  house.  The 
former  is  chosen  by  the  municipalities  and  the 
hitter  by  the  people;  and  the  two  jointly  elect 
the  president  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
Portuguese  cortes  is  coeval  with  the  moBarchy. 
In  1143  the  assembly  at  Lamego  was  asked  to 
confirm  the  elevation  of  Alj^onso  I  to  the 
d)rone,  and  replied:  "We  resolve  that  he  shall 
be  king  during  hia  life,  and  his  children  after 
him.*  The  general  prosperity  of  the  country 
made  the  people  less  interested  in  the  cortes, 
their  representatives;  and  the  tdngs,  elated  with 
success,  paid  attention  to  them  only  when  in 
need  bf  money.  Dom  Pedro  formulated  a  new 
constitution  In  1826,  called  the  cortes  together 
and  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  daughter,  Maria 
da  Gloria.  In  1828  Dom  Migud  assembled  the 
cortes,  in  order  to  be  acknowledged  by  Ihem, 
«sd  to  give  his  luutpaitDn  an  appeaJraticc  of 
legitinuQr.    Coninlt  Ct^dro,  'Cortu  dc  Ids 


antknos  reinos  de  Leon  y  de  Cntilta*  (Madrid 
1883-84)  ;  Desdevises  du  Deiert.  'L'Espagne  de 
I'ancien  regime'  (Paris  1897-99);  Muro  y 
Uartinc;^  'ConatttucloDes  de  EspaBa'  (Madrid 
1881);  Preacott,  ^Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa>; 
Su^ens,  ^Portugal'  (in  the  'Stories  of  the 
Nations  Series').    See  Poktugal;  Stain. 

CORTEX,  that  ^ttion  of  an  organ  usually 
situated  on  the  outside.  Thus  die  cortex  of  the 
hrain  is  the  external  gray  portion  in  which  moat 
of  the  nerve  cells  are  located. 

CORTHBLL,  Elmer  Lawieoce,  American 
engineer:  h.  South  Abington  (now  Whitman), 
Mass,  30  Sept.  1840;  d.  Albany,  N.  Y..  16  May 
1916.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  and  at  Brown  University.  In  his 
second  year  at  Brown  University  the  Rebellion 
broke  out  and  he  enlisted  in  the  First  Regiment, 


-entered  Brown,  obtaining  successfully  the 
de«-ees  of  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  in  1894  Sc.D.  He 
took  up  engineering  work,  mainly  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  After  en^gnng  in  railroad  and 
bridge  construction  requinng  great  skill,  he  was 
associated  in  187S  with  James  B.  Eads  in  build- 
ing the  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  Among  the  many  engineering  projects 
in  which  he  participated  were  the  planning  with 
Captain  Eads  of  the  ship  railway  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec;  the  building  of  sev- 
eral large  bridges  over  the  Missouri,  Ohio  and 
other  rivers;  ibe  opening  of  the  Amazon  River 
andjthe  designing  of  the  harbor  works  at  Tam- 
pico  which  raised  that  port  to  the  first  rank 
in  Mexico  and  which  he  considered  bis  greatest 
feat.  He  was  consulting  enf^neer  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  m  the  Argentine 
government  from  1900  to  1902,  represented  that 
countiy  and  the  United  States  in  various  en,- 
gineenng  and  navigation  congresses  of  an  in- 
ternational character,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  consulting  engineers  for  the 
New  York  barge  canal.  Besides  being  president 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting  En- 
gineers and  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
he  belonged  to  almost  every  engineering  society 
of  importance  in  the  world  and  to  various 
patriotic  orffinizations.  Consult  'History  of  the 
Mississippi  Jetties'  (1880)  ;  'Report  on  Brussels 
Navigation  Congress>  (1898);  'Maritime  Com- 
merce of  die  VTorld'  (1898)  ;  'Some  Ports  of 
die  World>  (1901);  'Argentine.  Past,  Present 
and  Future'  { 1903) ;  'Allowable  Pressure  on 
Deep  Foundations'  (1907);  ^Engineering  and 
Commercial  Conditions  and  Problems  in  Latin 
America'  (1911). 

CORTINA,  Jaan  Ncponracma,  ni-pS-moo- 
chi'na  kor-tB'tti,  Mexican  adventurer:  b,  1830. 
iie  took  an  active  part  in  the  Mexican  war, 
organizing  a  band  of  independent  guerrillas, 
which  later  became  a  part  of  the  national  army, 
and  with  their  commander  took  part  in  many 
of  the  bMdes  of  that  contest.  After  the  war  he 
became  a  general  in  some  of  the  revolutionary 
tiabigs,  and  in  1859  set  himself  up  as  an  inde- 
pendent ruler  along  the  border  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  where  he  held 
sway  from  1859  until  1863.  He  became  an  ad- 
herent of  the  unfortunate  Maximilian,  and  after 
tut  execution  again  joined  the  national  party, 
and  xeceived  his  office  from  President  Juarez. 
In.  1876  he  was   arrwted   and   GeMraJ   Diaz    . 
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ordered  his  ex«utk>ih  but  he  was  shut  up  is 
a  military  prison  instead.  No  record  of  bis 
death  appears. 

CORTI880Z,  Bllsn  Mackay  MntcWiuKm, 

American  journalist  and  author:  b.  New  Yorit. 
Sbt  is  on  die  literary  staff  of  the  New  "VvA 
TrSmnt,  with  which  her  husband,  Royal  Cor- 
titsoz,  is  also  connected  as  a  litepuy  and  art 
editor.  She  Is  Ae  author  of  'Songs  and  Lyrics* 
0881),  and  with  £.  C  Sudman  edited  the 
'Library  of  American  Literature'  (tl  vols, 
1888-94). 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y.,  ciQr,  county-seat  of 
Cortland  County;  situated  on  the  Tioughnioga 
River  and  the  Lackawanna,  the  Lehi^  Valley 
and  the  Erie  railroads,  about  38  miles  northwest 
of  Binghamton.  It  is  a  farming  and  manu- 
facturing trade  centre,  and  has  several  wire* 
works,  foundries,  machine  shops  and  mamifac- 
tories  of  carriages,  stoves,  harness,  furniture 
cash  registers,  corundum  wheels,  motor  trucks, 

C'ano  cases^  wall  paper  and  steel  ware.  The 
nited  States  census  of  manufactures  for  1_9I4 
recorded  for  Che  city  59  industriaJ  establish- 
ments of  factory  grade,  employing  2,752  per- 
sons ;  of  which  number  2,459  were  wage  earners, 
receiving  annually  $1,474,000  In  wages.  The 
capital  invested  aggregated  $5,577,00^  and  the 

f's  output  was  valued  at  $6,438,000 ;  of  this, 
,000  was  the  value  added  by  manufacture. 
city  has  electric  lights  and  railways,  sev- 
eral churches,  a  State  Normal  school,  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  three  national  banks. 
The  government,  under  a  charier  of  1900,  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  a  municipal  council  and  ad- 
ministrative boards  and  officials  appointed  by 
the  executive,  the  appointments,  except  the  board 
of  education,  being  subject  to  the  consent  of 
the  council.  First  settled  in  1792,  Cortland 
was  included  In  the  township  of  Homer  until 
set  off  as  Cortlandville  in  1829.  The  water- 
works are  owned  by  the  city.    Pop.  13,000.. 

CORTONA,  kor-to-na,  Pietro  di,  properly 
PIETRO  BERXTTINI,  Italian  painter  and 
architect:  b.  Cortona,  1  Nov,  1596;  d  Rome,  16 
May  1669.  Pope  Urban  VIII  employed  him  to 
decorate  a  duipel  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Bibiena  and  also  to  execute  the  frescoes  o£  the 
grand  salon  of  the  fiarberini  Palace.  Many 
churches  of  Rome  were  decorated  by  him;  and 
at  Florence  he  adorned  the  Pitti  Palace  for  the 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  II.  His  easel  pictures, 
although  of  less  value  are  in  f^reat  estimatton. 
As  an  architect  he  did  some  important  work  in 
church  restoration. 

CORTONA,  Italy,  city  in  the  province  of 
Arezio,  northwest  of  Lake  Trasimeno,  about 
70  miles  southeast  of  Fkfrence.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  Italy,  and  has,  in  a  goad  statt: 
of  preservation,  a  number  ol  the  old  RomuH. 
buildings.  It  has  well-preserved  cyclopean 
walls,  built  more  than  3,000  years  ajgo,  6.500  feet 
in  circumference,  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman 
baths,  a  museum  of  Etruscati  antiquities,  in- 
cluding a  remarkable  candelabrum  with  16 
lights,  assembled  by  the  Etruscan  Academy,. 
founded  in  1726  i  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria, 
containing  paintmgs  by  Luca  Signorelli,  who 
was  born  here  in  1441,  as  was  Pietro  Berettini 
in  1596.  The  ancient  Cortona,  called  "Kyrtonia* 
by  Polybius,  was  the  strongest  of  .the  12  dties 
of  the  Etruscan  League.  As  a  Bcnnan  coldny 
it  loEt  its  importance,  but  in  the  lltfi  oeatury 


Ujfiin  prosperod  If  sided  mdstlj;  lAth  t&e 
Uiibellinei,  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Casale'  family  in  the  Uth  century,  In  1409  was 
given  by  the  last  of  the  house  to  Ladislans  of 
NafJes,  and  by  him  in  1412  to  Florence.  Con- 
sult Delia  Celb,  'Cortona  Antica'  (Cortona 
1900).    PopL  29,659. 

CORUMBA,  kd-room'U,  Braiil.  town  of 
the  state  of  Matto  Grosso.  It  is  situated  cm 
the  Paraguay  River,  near  the  Bolivian  border, 
and  has  the  largest  trade  of  any  place  in  the 
state.  The  receipts  at  its  custom-house  average 
anrmally  $621,270.  The  principal  products  of 
Matlo  Grosso,  mat*,  catde,  beet,  hides,  skins, 
robber,  etc.,  ar«  shipped  from  this  point.  Here 
also  is  located  the  important  arsenal  of  Ladario. 
Pop.  10,000. 

CORURFa,  kd-roo'ila.  Lb,  Spain,  seaport 
in  the  province  of  the  same  name  m  (Alicia,  on 
the  northwest  coast,  on  a  peninsula  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bay  of  CoruAa.  It  consists  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  town,  the  former  built  on  the 
eastern  side  of  a  small  peninsula,  and  the  latter 
on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  peninsula  with  the 
mainland.  The  harbor,  which  is  well  prolecteii 
is  deep,  spacious,  and  safe,  and  many  im^rov^ 
ments  have  lately  been  made.  Coruna  is  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  commerce,  the  exports 
comprising  live  stock,  fruits,  vegetables,  winc^ 
ham^  sardines,  leather,  peat,  etc.,  while  the 
principal  imports  are  sugar,  hides,  coal,  oil  and 
manulactured  articles.  There  is  also  an  im- 
portant coastwise  trade-  The  city  has  a  large 
variety  of  manufactures,  including  cigars,  linen 
^oods,  canvas,  cordage,  lumber,  barrels,  paper, 
etc.  There  is  a  large  government  tobacco  tac- 
[ory.  There  is  a  liEhthouse  92  feet  high,  called 
the  Tower  of  Hercules,  and  supposed  to  be  of 
Carthaginian  construction  and  to  have  been  re- 
modeled in  Trajan's  time,  Pop.  45,650.  The 
chronicled  history  of  Coniiia  dates  from  the 
Roman  occupation.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
called  Caronium.  It  was  part  of  the  emirate  ot 
C6rdoba  for  some  time,  and  sufiered  severely 
in  the  reconquesL  The  Portuguese  captured 
the  town  in  1370.  Here  in  1386  John  of  Gaunt 
landed  to  urge  the  claims  of  his  wifc,^  Dofia 
Constanza,  to  the  Castilian  crowit,  and  in  I5S4 
Philip  II  sailed  from  the  port  to  marry  Queen 
Mary  of  England.  Coruna  was  the  ^oint  ot 
departure  of  the  ■Invincible  Armada"  m  1588, 
and  In  the  following  y$ar  It  was  taken  by  Drake 
and  Norris  and  nearly  destroyed  The  harbor 
was  the  scene  of  English  naval  victories  over 
the  French  in  1747  and  1805.  Coruna  is  famous 
for  the  repulse,  on  16  Jan.  1809  of  the  French 
under  Marshal  Soull,  by  Sir  John  Moore,  who 
succeeded  in  withstanding  the  French  attempt 
to  stop  the  English  embarkation,,  but  tost  lua 
life  in  the  battle.  The  en^igement  took  place 
on  the  heights  of  ElviiUk  In  1823  the  city  fcB' 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  In  1836  it  was 
captured  1^  the  Carlists,  The  result  of  the 
Spanish- American  War  in  189S  was  disastrous- 
tp  Coruiia's  trade  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
The  Drovince  of  La  Coruiia  contains  another 
excellent  harbor  especially  adapted  for  a  naval 
station,  namely  FerroL  It  has  man/  mineral 
spring  which  have  been  little  exploited.  The 
sea'fishenes  ar^  the  prime  industry.  Pop, 
631,000. 

CORUNDUM,  or  ADAMANTINE  SPAR, 
a  lEitive  oxide  of  alnmimun,  AJ^  crystalHrtfig 
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in  llie  rlioRibohedral  sjrstoo,  and  also  o«curHiiff 
mtMdve.  Its  htardness  is  nine,  and  its  •petiitio 
frravity  about  four.  It  is  adanantiiM  or  vitvMiDs 
m  Instr^  and  very  variable  in  cnlor,  '  ThK«^ 
varieties  are  commcnly  rocogniaed.  Of  these 
the  first  is  known  as  sapphire,  and  includes  those 
specimoii  that  are  used  at  seois  (ci.v.)>  The 
Q'pical  sappture  (q-v.)  is  blue,  die  rod  kind 
being  known  as  'oriental  ruby,*  the  yellow  ss 
"oriental  topaz,'  die  green  as  'oriental  emerald,*' 
and  the  purple  or  violet-  as  'oriental  ametfcjtst.* 
The  color*  of  these  getos  are  dne  to  the  ptvt- 
eoce  til  trftces  of  certain' metailie  oxides.  The 
second  principal  variety  of  the  nuneral  is  that 
which  is  knomi  in  the  arts  simidy  as  *conuf 
dnm,*  and  is  used  aa  an  abrasive  (q.v.).  tt  in* 
dudes  the  less  ttanapareut  varieties  of  Mtw, 
browiu  black,  gray  or  white  colf>r».  It  ifi  eitfier 
ciystallized  or  granular,  or  in  niasses  showing, 
distinct  parting.  Tbe  third  variety,  'emery,"  is 
not  pure,  but  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  corun- 
dum with  magnelite  or  hematite.  It  has  lopg 
been  one  of  the  most  important  abrasives  (g^.y.),, 
but  It  is  now  being  superseded  by  the  greatly 
superior  pure  CDmndum,  This  usually  occurs 
in  crystalline  rocks  such  as  granite,  gneiss,' 
nephelinc-^enite,  granular  limestone,  also  chlo- 
rite and  mita-slate.  Sapphire  and  ruby  (qq.v.V 
are  usually  in  alluvial  deposits  and  In  the  beds 
of  rivers.  The  Canadian  corundum  deposits. 
discovered  a  few  years  ago,  are  the  largest  ana^ 
most  important  known.  Corundum  is  also' 
found  in  many  other  localities,  notably  iti  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Montana  and  India.  The 
commercially  valuable  deposits  in  the  United 
States  occur  chttd;  as  segr^gatiaoc  m-  ultra 
basic  tgneons  rock  ^dunite)  in  North  Caroling, 
and  Georgia,  while  tlve  Canadian  4cposits  .occur; 
as  pegmatite  dikes  (q.v.). 

CORVALLIS,  Ore,,  town  and  conntyscai 
of  Benton  County,  situated  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  on  the  Willamette  Riverandon.the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Central  and- 
EaHem  railroads.  It  also  has  steamboat  servina' 
for  two-thirds  of  the  year,  and  as  the  centrd 
of  an  asricultural  district  h»s  considerable  t-x- 
port  trade,  particularly  in  wheat  It  has  sawr 
mills.  planing-miUs,  a  carriage  factory,  flour-' 
mills,  woolen  nulls,  brick  and  tile  factories,  and 
other  manufacturing  industries.  Daii>ing,  stock 
raising  and  the  raising  of  fruit  and  Berries  ar« 
important  occupaliona.  It  is  the  seat  of  tbo 
State  Agricultural  College.    Fop.  5,DCI0. 

CORVEE,  kor-va  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  cum 
vim,  'care  of  the  road"),  the  obligation  of  the' 
inhabitants  of  a  certain  district  to  do  certain 
labor  for  the  feudal  lord  or  the  sovereign  grstit 
or  for  pay,  Corvie  ori^nally  laeanl  compul- 
sory labor  on  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  but  it  is  ap~ 
pHcd  also  to  other  feudal  services.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany  they  still  exist.  In  Prussia 
they  were  abolished  under  Hardenberg's  ad~ 
ministration.  In  France  the  first  revolulion' 
extirpated  this  relic  of  the  feudal  times. 

CORVETTK,  a  term  applied  Rr  a  flndt^i^k 
vessel  sliip-  or  bark-rigged,  havinx  only  onci 
tier  of  guos,  usually  not  more  than  26,  either  cm 
the  upper  or  main  deck,  ranlcins  between  a  brig 
and  a  frigate.    The  term  is  no  longer  used. 

CORVBY,  k&r-vi',  or  KORVEI,  a  formerly 
-renowned  Benedictiao  abbey  neu  Hoxtar  in  the 
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WftteMnd,  the  hi^oriognpher  of  the  convert, 
Bmno,  known  afterward  as  Pope  Gregory  IV, 
and  many  other  learned  men  were  educated 
here.  To  its  library  belonged  the  only  manu- 
scrim  of  the  first  six  boolra  of  the  'Annals  of 
TacitcB'  discovered  here  in  1514,  In  1793  it 
was  made  a  bishopric  by  Pius  VI,  Its  territory 
then  embraced  about  22  square  miles,  ,with  10,000 
inhabitants.  la  the  first  quarter  of  the  iQlh 
century  Corvey  passed  in  quick  succession  into 
die  possession  of  the  House  of  Orange,  of 
Westphalia;  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Ratibor,  to  whom  it  tmw  belongs.  The  cfaurcb 
of  the  abbey  or  castle  of  Corv^  is  built  in 
the  Gothic  style,  magnificently  adorned  in  the 
interior  and  contains  a  number  of  monuments  of 
snccessive  dynasties  and  has  a  rich-  and  exten- 
sive library;  but  the  ancient  collection  of  the 
Benedictines  is  no  longer  In  existence.  Certain 
brief  'Annates  Carbeiecses'  from  648  to  1I4S 
are  printed  in  the  'Monuroenta  GermaniEe  His-- 
torica,'  Coniult  Wigand,  SGeschidiK.  der Abtei 
Korvey*   (Hfixter  1819). 

CORVIOJB,  kor'vi-de,  a  family  of  pas- 
serine birds  containing  the  crows  and  their  allies, 
dosdy  related  to  the  blackbirds  (^Jclenda), 
starlings  IShtnud*),  birds  of  paradise  {Para- 
dueida)  and  larks  {Ataudida).  The  ImU  is 
generally  strong,  more  or  less  compressed;  the 
Upper  mandible  to  a  certain  extent  curved,  the 
tifk  notchiad:  the  nostrils  are  covered  with  stiff 
bfistlb-hko  leathet's  pointing  forward;  there  arc 
12  leirices  in  the  tail  and  10  primary  wine 
feathers.  Host  ortnthotogists  now  recogntite 
three  subr family  division^  the  FTtgilimx  or 
diDughs,  t^e  GarruUns, .  OT  jays  and  magpies; 
and  the  Corvma,  or  ut>ws,  of  which  the  last' 
two  axe  represented  in  North  America  .by 
ntimerous  species.  About  150  species,  dis- 
tributed in  upward  of  35  genera,  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  except  a  few  islands  of 
the  south  Paci£c  region.  Calbras  and  its  allies 
of  the  New  Zealand  islands  are  sometimes  in- 
cluded as  a  fourth  sub-family. 

CORVINUS,  kor-vTnus,  Matthias.  See. 
Uatthus  L  Cosvimus. 

CORVO,  the  westernmost  island  of  the' 
Azores  (q.v.)  or  Western  Islands  aad  the  near-' 
est  European  point  to  America.  First  men-' 
Honed  in  <The  Book  of  the  Spanish  Friar> 
written  about  1350l  of  which  a  translation  by 
Sii  Clement  Uarkham  was  issttcd  by  the  Hak- 
lint  Society  in  1912.  It  appears  on  Atlante 
Mcdiceo  m^  attributed  to  135L  The  name  sis- 
idfies  Sea  dnw.  The  island  is  an  extinct  vol- 
cdnio.trater  uplifted  about  300  feet  above  tlic 
sea.  It  is  about  six  miles  long  and  three  miles 
wide  with  populatkHi  of  about  950.  Consuh 
Babcock;  W.  H.,  'Geographical  Review'  <Vol. 
V,  pp.6fr-72,  18  Jan.  1918). 

CORVUS,  Marcus  Valeriaa,  Roman  gen-' 
enl :  b.  about  371  b.c  ;  d.  about  270  ac  He  wat ' 
twice  a  dictator,  six  times  a  consul  and  occti- 

C'.  the  curule  cnair  21  times.  .  He  distinguished 
self  in  the  first  Samnite  war,  and,  according, 
to  the  legends,  was  asEosted  in  lolling  a  gigantic , 
Gaul  in  sii^te  combat  by  a  raven,  which  picked' 
oiil  the  eyes  of  his  antagonist. 

CORWIN,  Bdward  Taniorc,  American 
clergyman :  b.  Mew  Yo^  12  Jvfy  1834 ;  d  North 
Branch.  N.  ]..  22  June  1914.  He  was  graduated 
at  (he  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  (1853), 
and  at  tbe  New  Bninswicl^  N.  J.,  Theological- 
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Seminary  ai  the  Refonned  Dutch  Cburdt  He 
held  New  Jersey  pastorates  at  Paranuis  1857-63, 
and  Millstone  1863-88.  when  he  became  rector 
of  HcrtzoR  Hall,  New  Brunswick.  In  1897-98 
he  was  in  Holland  as  special  agent  of  the  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Church  collecting  from  the 
Archives  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  and  else- 
where the  so-called  'Amsterdam  Correspond- 
ence' of  the' Colonial  American  Dutch  churchea 
with  the  Cassis  of  Amsterdam.  From  1899  to 
1907  he  lived  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J  and  at 
North  Branch,  N.  J.,  from  1907  until  his  death. 
He  has  published  'Manual  and  Record  of  the 
Church  of  Paramus>  (1858);  'Manual  of  the 
Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  in  North 
America*  (1859);  <The  Millstone  Centennial* 
(1866)  ;  'The  Corwin  Genealogy  in  the  United 
States>  (1872);  ■  Ecclesiastical  Records  of  New 
York  Slate'  (1905)  and  many  articles  and  ad- 
dresses published  in  papers,  pamphlets  and 
magazines  on  historical  and  bibUcal  subjects. 

CORWIN,  Thomas,  American  statesman 
and  orator :  b.  Bourbon  County,  Ky.,  29  July 
1794;  d.  Washington,  D.  C.  18  Dec  166S.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  in 
1817,  and  elected  to  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1821. 
He  became  a.  member  of  Congress  in  1831:  was 
governor  of  Ohio  1S40-42;  United  States, 
senator  1845-50;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  1850- 
53;  member  of  Coiq^ess  1859-61,  and  United 
States  Minister  to  Mexico  1861-64.  He  was  an 
eloquent  orator  and  one  of  his  most  famous 
speeches  was  delivered  in  the  Senate  II  Feb. 
1847,  in  opposition  to  the  Mexican  War.  Con- 
sult   RusseI.     'Thomas    Corwin'     (Gncinnati 


Thomas  Corwin*    (dndnnati  1896). 

CORY,  Charles  Barney,  American  natural- 
ist: b.  Boston,  Mass.,  31  Jan.  1857.  He  Is  a 
(tirector  in  many  important  corporations,  but 
best  and  most  widely  known  as  an  expert  verte- 
brate loologist  He  is  an  honorary  curator  of 
the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago,  an^a 
Fellow  of  the  Linnsean  and  Zoological  societies 
of  London,  England.  His  published  works  in- 
clude 'A  Naturalist  in  the  Magdalen  Islands^ 
(1878)  ;  'Birds  of  the  Bahama  Islands*  (1880)  ; 
'Southern  Rambles:  Florida*  (1881):  'The 
Beantiful  and  Curious  Birds  of  the  World* 
(1883);  <Birds  o£  Haiti  and  San  Domingo* 
(1884-86)  ;  'Birds  of  Eastern  North  America': 
'How  to  Know  the  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Swans  of 
North  America*;  'How  to  Know  the  Shore 
Birds  of  North  America* ;  'The  Birds  of  the 
West  Indies' ;  'Kw  to  the  Water  Birds  of 
Florida'  ;  'Key  to  the  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America*;  'Hunting  and  Fishing  in  Florida'; 
'Monteiuma's  Castle,  and  other  Weird  Tales* 
(1899);  'Dr.  Wandermann' ;  'The  Birds  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin*  (1909)  ;  'Mammals  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin'  (1912);  'Description 
of  Twenty-eight  New  Species  and  Subspecies 
of  Neotropical  Birds*   (1913). 

CORY  AT,  Thomas,  English  traveler:  b. 
Odcombe,  Somerset,  1577;  d.  Surat,  India,  De- 
cember 1617.  He  published  in  1611  some  of 
his  traveling  experiences.  'Coryat's  Cruditie^* 
etc,  a  curious  book,  to  wnich  qiiiirical  verses  in 
various  ahcieot  and  modem  languages,  written 
by  Ben  Ion  son,  Donne  and  other  authors,  are 
^)pendedi  The  latter  were  afterward  published 
separately  under  the  title  of  'Odcombian  Ban- 
quet,* with  an  advertisement  reflecting  satiri- 


second  vcdume,  however,  entitled  'Ctamb,  or 
Colwort  Twice  Sodden,*  published  the  same 
year,  he  protested  that  the  verses  were  appended 
to  the  former  without  his  consent.  In  his  lirat 
journey,  which  occupied  five  months  in  160S,  he 
traveled  neariy  2,000  miles  in  Europe,  about 
one-half  of  which  distance  he  walked.  He  de- 
parted on  his  second  journey  in  1612,  explored 
the  Levant,  resided  for  a  time  at  Constantinople, 
examined  the  vestiges  of  Trov,  visited  as  many 
of  the  sites  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  Minor 
as  he  coidd  discover,  and  reached  India  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  thence  through  China, 
the  plains  of  Tartary  and  Ethio[Ha,  and  of 
■casbng  bis  eyes  upon  many  other  places.* 

CORYBANTBS,  beings  mentioned  in 
Greek  mythology  which  were  said  to  have 
spnnig  from  Corybas,  son  of  Cybele  and  lasion, 
who  appointed  them  to  perform  religious  serv- 
ice for  his  mother,  the  goddess  Cybeie,  in 
Crete  and  Phrygia.  They  engaged  in  wild  re- 
ligious dances  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
music  of  flutes,  cymbals,  etc  There  were  also 
Corybantes  who  were  regarded  as  a  class  of 
deities  resembling  the  Cabeiri,  and  of  yvhom. 
little  is  known.  According  to  ancient  traditions, 
they  were  descendants  of  Hephsestus  (Vulcan). 
The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  priests  of 
Cybele,  as  It  was  said  they  imitated  the  dance 
of  the  Corybantes.  Consult  Frazer,  'Adonis, 
Attis,  Osiris*  (London  1907,  in  part  IV  of  'The 
Giolden  Bought). 

CORYDALIS,  or  ALDER-FLY,  one  of 
our  largest  insects,  whose  net-veined  wings  ex- 
pand nearly  six  inches.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
neuroptcrous  family  Sialidida,  and  is  named 
Corydalii  comutui  in  allusion  to  the  enormously 
long  hom-Iike  mandibles  of  the  male,  used  as 
claapers  in  the  act  of  pairing,  those  of  the 
female  being  large  but  short,  broad  and  toothed. 
The  larva  is  called  tn  the  northern  States' 
dobson  or  hellgramite,  and  among  the  Missis- 
sippi fishermen  it  is  known  as  crawler;  it  iS 
much  esteemed  as  bait  The  larva  lives  for 
nearly  three  ^ears  under  stones  in  brooks;  is 
nearly  three  mches  long,  with  six  lep  and  big 
jaws,  and  along  each  side  of  the  hind-body  is  a 
series  of  long  filamentary  appendages,  at  the 
base  of  which  are  short  bushy  or  spongy  gills. 
It  breathes  by  tile  spiracle  during  its  later  larval 
life,  when  it  lives  out  of  the  water.  It  trans- 
forms into  a  chiysalis  in  the  earth  on  the  banks 
of  brooks.  The  female  lays  from  2,000  to  3,000 
eggs  in  a  msH.  Thou^  very  ferocious  in  ap- 
pearance, the  insect,  which  sometimes  alights  on 
one's  dress,  is  entirely  harmless.  Consult  Davis, 
<Aquatic  Insects  in  New  York  State'  {Albany 
1903);  Howard,  'The  Insect  Book'  (New 
Yoik  1901);  Kellog,  'American  Insects*  (New 
York  1908) ;  Miall.  'The  Natural  History  of 
Aquatic  Insects*    (London   1895). 

CORYDON,  Ind„  town  and  county-seat  of 
Harrison  County,  25  miles  southwest  of  Louis- 
ville, on  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Cory- 
don  Railroad,  and  on  Indian  Creek    It  contains 


1816  Condon  was  the  capital  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  of  the  State  from  1816  to  1825.  The  ■ 
old   c^tol   building   still   stands.^   Morgan's 


inds.^ 
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laiders  attacked  a  small  Federal  force  here  in 
1863.    Pop.  1,665. 

CORYDON,  Iowa,  town  and  county-seat  pi 
Wayne  Connty,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  81  miles  south  of  Des  Uoinet,  on  the 
Keokuk  and  Western  and  the  Chica^,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  railroads,  Corydon  is  essen- 
tially an  agricultural  town  and  exports  a  large 
amount    of  timothy    seed.     The    electric-li^t 

Silant,  sewer  and  waterworks  aK  under  munic- 
pal  ownership  and  control.     Pop.   1,703. 

CORYMB,  in  botany,  a  f«nn  of  iadefinite 
inflorescence,  in  whick  the  flower-stallu,  tbou^ 
springing  from  difEerent  parts  of  the  main  axis, 
have  their  tci^ths  such  tiiat  their  tops  form  a 
flat  or  nearly  flat  surface.  Eaunifiles  are 
meadow-sweet,  hawthorn,  candytuf,  etc. 

CORYHBUS,  in  ancient  sculpture,  the 
wreath  of  ivy-leares,  berries  or  ganands  with 
which  vases  were  encircled.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  that  style  of  dressing;  the  hair  among 
the  Grecian  women,  in  which  it  was  tied  in  a 
knot  on  the  top  of  die  head.  The  Venus  de' 
Medici  rqn-esents  the  simplest  form  of  diis 
head  dress. 

CORYPH.ffiNA,  kor-i-fe'na,  a  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  family  Coryphttnida,  related  to  the 
mackerels.  The  body  is  elongated,  compressed 
ind  covered  with  small  scales,  and  the  dorsal  fin 


so.  The  dolphii 
hippUTis.  All  the  species,  natives  of  the  seas 
of  warm  climates,  are  veryrapid  in  their  mo- 
tions, and  very  voracious.  They  are  of  brilliant 
colors  and  are  objecU  of  admiration  to  every 
voyager. 

CORYPHXUS,  k6r-i-fe'u5,  the  leader  of 
die  chorus  in  the  ancient  dramas.  His  func- 
tions, however,  were  often  as  wide  as  those  of 
our  itage-manager,  conductor  and  ballet-master'. 
The  name  is  now  applied  to  the  leaders  of  the 
different  parts  in  operatic  choruses  cr  die  juin- 
dpal  dancers  in  the  cor^t  dt  bailel.  By  extett': 
sion  it  is  also  apvlied  to  those  eminent  in  ibe 
arts  or  sciences. 

COKYPHODON,  kS-riflMSn,  a  fos^l 
ungulate  of  the  extinct  order  Amblypoda  (q.v.), 
found  in  the  Lower  Eocene  sediments  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  feet  were  short  and 
post- like,  somewhat  like  those  of  elephants, 
while  the  head  resemUed  rather  that  of  a 
hippopotamus  with  larpe  flaring  front  teeth 
covered  by  a  broad  fleshy  muzzle,  and  the 
skeleton  had  many  archaic  and  pecnliar  char- 
acters. The  coryphodon  was  the  lai^est  land 
animal  of  its  time,  intermediate  in  size  between 
the  tapir  and  rhinoceros.  A  mounted  skeleton 
has  been  erectedttin  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York. 

CORYZA  {Gr.  «¥«<«,  'catarrh'),  a  cold 
in  the  head.    See  Coi-d, 

COS,  or  KOS,  island  bclongtng  to  turkey; 
situated  off  the  southwest  coasi  ofA-sia  Minor, 
in  the  .Egean  Sea;  length  about  25  miles;  area 
about  110  square  miles,  tt  is  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  Hippocrates  and  Ptolemy  11,  sur- 
named  Philadelphus,  and  it  claims  the  honor  of 
being  the  birthplace  of  the  Greek  artist,  ApcIIes. 
The  surface  rises  partly  into  nigged  hills,  but 
a  considerable  portion  is  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated, yielding  grapes,  oranges,  olives,  pome- 
granates, etc.    The  modem  town  of  Cos  is  well 


built,  and  contains  a  large  ^uadtangular  for- 
tress erected  by  the  Knights  of  Rhodes. in  the 
14th  century.  The  harbor  is  now  so  filled  up 
that  only  small  vessels  can  enter.  In  the  Iliad 
we  find  mention  of  this  island  as  one  of  the 
allies  of  the  Greeks..  Later  it  was  annexed  to 
the  Dorian  Hcxapolis.  It  changed  hands  many 
times  until  its  Capture  by  the  Turks  in  1523.  In 
1912  it  was  captured  by  the  Italians  but  restored 
in  the  same  year  to  the  Turks  with  the  other 
JEgean  Islands.  During  the  Balkan  War^ 
was  pushed   for  th 

om.     Bj    .__ 

_,   — ^    ,   the  final   digi „ 

the  .Slgean  Islands  wa*  left  to  the  Powers;  the 
Italian  occupation  of  Cos  continuing  for  the 
time  being.  In  Cos  was  manufactured  a  fuve, 
semi-transparent  kind  of  silk,  much  valued  by 
Pop.  about  IftObO. 

.  important  bismuth  ore  con- 
of  thai  metal  with  formula 
I  Colorado,  Utah  and  Wash^ 


1  of  Cos 


COSALITE,  a 


Pb,Bi.S^    I 
ington. 

COSCINOMANCY,  or  C  O  S  K  I H  < 
CHANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  eHected  by 
means  of  a  ^eve,  which  was  either  suspended 
or  fixed  on  the  point  of  a  pair  of  aheari.  The 
diviner  then  nttcred  a  certain  formula,  and 
repeated  the  names  of  any  persons  suspected  o£ 
a  crime.  If  the  sieve  moved  at  the  mention  of 
any  name,  that  person  was  considered  guilty. 

COSSQUINA,  k&-si-gw€'na,'a  volcano  in 
the  western  part  of  Nicaragua  on  a  peninsula 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  The  moumain  Is 
cone-shaped  and,  4,000  feet  high.  It  is  remark- 
able on  account  of  iht  eruption  of  183S,  begin- 
ning 20  January  and  lasting  three  days.  The 
country  within  100  miles  was  darkened  by  the 
doud  of  ashes,  and  ashes  were  carried  as  far 
as  Jamaica  and  Mexico,  lie  volcano  is  now 
quiescenL 

COSBL,  or  KOSBL,  Germany,  capital  of  a 
district  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  on  the  Oder,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Klodniti,  25  miles  southeast 
of  Oppeln.  It  is  a  garrison  town,  has  a  castle, 
and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  the  site 
.of  which  has  been  converted  into  boulevards. 
A  fine  monument  commemorates  the  unsuccess- 
ful siege  by  the  French  in  1807.  The  town 
manufactures  celluloid,  lumber,  flour,  malt,  beer 
bricks  and  refined  petrideum.  It  was  the  capital 
□f  a  former  duchy  in  the  14th  century.  Pop. 
7,832. 

COSBLEY,  kosll.  England,  town  in  Staf- 
fordshire, within  the  parliamentary  boundaries 
of  the  borough  of  Wolverhampton,  eight  miles 
northwest  of  Birmingham.  There  are  iron 
foundries,  ndl,  hook,  chain  and  screw  works, 
stove-grate  manufactories,  cement  works,  malt- 
ing establishments  and  brick-fields'.  There  are 
extensive  iron  and  coal  nunes  in  Sie  district. 
Pop.  22,834. 

COSBNZA,  ko-sent'sa  (anciently,  CasBtT- 
tja),  Italy,  city  of  the  southern  part,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Coscnia  (Calabria  Citeriote), 
situated  on  seven  small  hills,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  where  the  Busento  joins  the  Crati, 
ISO  miles  southeast  of  Naples.  The  metro-, 
politan  is  the  only  church  within  the  walls ;  but 
there  are  three  parish  churches  in  the  suburbs. 
The  cathedral,  of  the  I3th  century  which  has 
been  restored,  contains  the  tombs  of  Louis  III 
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of  Anjou  and  IsiAella,  consort  of  Philip  III  of 
France,  In  the  public  gardens  are  a  figure  of 
Liberty  by  Ginseppe  Pacrfiioni,  erected  to  those 
who  took  part  in  the  Calabrian  rebellion  of 
1844,  and  busts  of  Garibaldi,  Cavonr  and 
Mazzini.  It  contains  one  technical  sdiool,  two 
academies  of  science  and  fine  arts  and  one  col- 
lege. The  environs  are  beautiful,  populous  and 
well  cultrrated,  producins  abundance  of  com, 
fruit,  oil,  nine  and  silk.  It  manufactures 
faience,  iron  and  steel  ware.  This  town  was 
anciently  the  capital  of  the  Bnitii,  and  a  place 
of  consequence  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  It 
is  supposedly  the  burial  place  of  Alaric,  king  of 
the  Visigoths.  Cosenia  has  frequently  suffered 
from  earthquakes,  particularly  in  the  years  163S, 
1783,  1854  and  1870.    Pop.  about  20,000. 

COSHOCTOH,  k&-5h(Sk'ton,  Ohio,  city  and 
county-seat  of  Coshocton  County,  siti^atad  on 
the  Muskinguni  River,  on  the  Ohio  Canal  and 
on  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Pittsburgh;  Chicago, 
Cfecinnati  and  Saint  Louis  and  the  Wheeling 
and  Lake  Erie  railroads,  69  miles  northeast  of 
Columbus.  The  city  has  fonr  large  adverrisins 
and  sign  manufactories  employing  about  1,009 
hands,  machine-shops,  pipe  works,  automobile, 
carriage,  furniture  and  glass  factories,  pot- 
teries, flour-millB,  iron  and  steel  worics  and  a 
paper-null.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
sas,  iron  and  coal  nearby.  There  are  three 
oanics,  with  a  combined  capital  of  $ZZS,0OO. 
There  are  four  public  schools,  and  an  cjKelknt 
public  library,  and  10  church  edifices.  Settled 
in  1811,  Coshocton  became  a  borou^  in  ia48, 
and  a  dty  in  1902.  Municipal  a&airs  are  ad- 
ministered by  a  mayor  ana  council  of  seven 
members,  eleaed  biennially.  The  ciw  owns  and 
operates   its   waterworks.     Here   after  a   long 


COSMATI  FAMILY,  a  family  of  archi- 
tects and  sculpton  who  flourished  in  Rome 
from  the  last  half  of  the  I2th  century  to  the 
beginning  of  the  14th^  who  are  known  prin- 
cipally ttiroagh  their  inscriptions.  The  more 
prominent  members  of  the  family  were  Lofenio 
(2d  half  of  12th  century),  Cosma  (about  1210- 
35),  Luca  (1231-35).  Jacopo  (1231-93), 
Giovanni  (1296  and  1303),  Adeodato  (1294). 
They  won  their  fame  by  their  decoratm  archi- 
tectnrsl  woric,  known  as  Cosmati  or  Roman 
work,  distineuished  by  the  use  of  mosaic  and 
colored  marbles.  Among  their  best  works  are 
the  entrance  to  ibe  cathedral  of  Civita  Castel- 
lana,  the  cloisters  of  the  Lateran  and  the  abbey- 
house  of  Saint  Pool;  the  door  of  Saint  Saba; 
choir-screen  in  Saint  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura; 
tombs  in  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  in  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  and  in  Santa  Balbina;  the 
chapel  of  the-Sancta  Sanctorum  in  the  Lateran; 
the  marble  altar  at  Saint  Cesareo  and  the  mag" 
nificent  cloisters  at  Saint  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura. 
A  large  number  of  unsigned  works  bv  members 
and  pupils  of  the  same  family  are  to  be  found 
in  Rome,  l^ey  ^'c  mainly  minor  pieces : 
baldacchint,  candlesticks,  tombs,  etc.,  all  remark- 
able for  their  exquisite  sculpture  and  beautifully 
decorative  mosaics.  Gothic  lines  predo  '  ' 
their  style,  but  the  defects  of  the  exe. 
detai!  were  offset  by  the  beauty  of  the 
rials.  Consult  Boito,  'Architettura  del  medio 
evo'  (Milan  1880) ;  Munti,  E.,  'Etudes  sur 
lltistoire  des  arts  i  Rome  pendant  le  raoyen 
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1891);  Frothini^iain,  'Monuments 
.  (3iristian  Rome'  (New  York  1908)  -^  Clausse, 
G.,  'Les  Momnnents  du  Oristiamsme  au 
moycn  age'  (Vol.  II,  Chap.  XXII,  Paris  1893). 

COSHBTICS  (Gr.  ««^ir"'r,  from  mo/kIp, 
•to  decorate*),  means  for  preserving  or  increas- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  human  body.  Such  means 
are  used  by  the  most  savage  as  well  as  the 
most  crvillied  nations.  Cosmetics  consist  of 
perfumed  waters,  oils,  salves  and  powders  and 
are  applied  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  the 
face,  hair,  teeth  and  hands.  Their  purposes  are 
to  add  or  change  color,  to  remove  blemishes, 
whiten  teeth,  perfume  the  breath  or  deodorize 
any  offensive  natural  odors  and  stimi^at« 
^owtb  of  hair.  Most  of  the  powder  pi^ara- 
tions  for  Ac  skin  are  injurious  for  they  often- 
contain  poisonous  substances  and  clo^  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  thus  interfering  with  its  natural 
functions.  Excessive  uae  of  creams  serves  to 
enlar^  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  make  it 
wrinkle  early.  Uanlcuring  and  hair-dressinl; 
belong  to  the  cosmetic  art.  Cosmetic  gur^ry 
is  practised  to  remove  positive  disfigurements, 
sudi  as  birthmarks,  moles,  harelip,  stmerflnaus 
hairs,  etc  Consult  Pfisse,  G-  W.  S.,  'De* 
odeurs,  des  parfums,  et  des  cosmetiques'  (Pari* 
18S6;  Eng.  trans.,  Philadelphia  1857)  ;  Hirtel, 
<ToilIettenchemle>  (Leipzig  1874);  Roller, 
Thomas,  'Cosmetics :  a  Handbook  of  the 
Manufacture  Employment  and  Testing  of  AU 
Cosmetic  Materials  and  Specialties'  (trans, 
from  the  German  by  Chas.  Salter,  Lond^ 
1911). 

COSMIC  DUST.    See  Dust. 

COSMICAL  GEOLOGY,  or  COS- 
MOOONY,  that  branch  of  geology  that  treats 
of  the  origin  of  the  earth  and  its  relations  tA 
the  rest  of  the  solar  system  and  to  the  universe 
in  general.  See  Cosmogony,  and  the  section  on 
Cosmogony  in  the  artide  on  GEOLoev. 

COSMOGONY.  From  the  Greek  «w/io?*)'«/ 
meaning  creation  of  the  world.  It  is  authenti- 
cated by  Philolaus  and  Plutarch  diat  Pythagoras 
himself  used  the  word  «*<i^r,  to  denote  the 
order  of  the  world,  to  wUch  is  added'  yev'", 
origin;  the  word  Koaiioyivia , being  first  used  as 
the  title  of  a  work  by  ParmaiidcB  (born  544 
a£.)  who  was  the  revered  tesicher  of  Plato. 
The  term  is  now  used  to  designate  theories  in 
regard  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
solar  and  stellar  systems,  and  the  universe  in 
general. 

Prom  the  earliest  a^s  the  subject  of  cos- 
mogony has  been  considered  so  important  for 
human  thought  that,  by  way  of  poetry  and  al- 
legory, it  osually  enters  into  the  religioaa 
tcacfaiogs  of  the  different  peoples,  as  the 
Greeks,  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Persians  and 
Hindus;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  as  prevalent  among 
primitive  races  as  mythology  and  folklore,  wittt 
which,  in  early  literature,  it  is  usually  con- 
nectea.  The  cosmogony  of  the  Book  of  (Gene- 
sis may  be  considered  the  most  advanced  de- 
velopment of  Hebrew  thought,  as  modified  by 
the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians. 

Among  the  Greeks  cosmogony  was  first 
treated  by  the  poets  in  a  very  pnmitive  man- 
ner, and  afterward  developed  into  more  of  a 
science  by  the  natural  philosophers, —  such  as 
Thales,  Anaxlmencs,  Anaximander,  Xcno- 
idianes,  Parmenides,  Empcdocles,  Anaxagoras, 
Plato  and  Aristotle.    The  hi^Ij:,  artistic  doc- 
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trine  >et  forth  in  Plato's  ^Ttmuiu  prab&bW 
represents  the  ht^ust  development  or  Greek 
thought  on  this  subject,  though  from  a  mod- 
em pooit  of  view  the  theories  of  the  school  of 
Atoraists,  founded  by  Leudppus  and  Democri- 


dieted  the  development  of  vortices  such  u 
we  find  among  the  spiral  or  whirlpool  nebuUe, 
disclosed  \>y  modern  aurono&ocal  observations. 
Thus  the  Greeka  were  the  first  to  attempt  to 
expjain  the  origin  and  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  how  these  motioos  originated;  and 
we  shall  therefore  pas*  over  the  other  «arly 
writings,  and  notice  only  the  cosmogony  of 
the  Greek  Atomists,  since  thi»  alone  approachu 
the  requirements  of  modem  astronomy. 

In  his  'Outlines  of  the  History  of  Gredt 
Philosophy,'  the  late  Prof.  Edauard  Zeller,  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  summarizes  the  views 
of  the  Atomistic  School  thus :  "On  account  of 
their  weight,  all  the  atoms  from  eternity  move 
downward  in  infinite  space;  but  according  to 
the  Atomists,  the  larger  ana  therefore  heavier 
atoms  fall  more  quiocty  than  the  Smaller  and 
lighter,  and  strike  against  them:  thus  the 
smaller  are  impelled  upwards,  and  from  the 
collision  of  these  two  motions,  from  the  con- 
cussion and  rebounii  of  the  atoms,  a  whirhng 
movemeut  is  produced.  In  consequence  of  this, 
on  the  one  hand  the  homogeneous  atoms  are 
brought  together;  on  the  other,  through  the 
entanglement  of  variously  shaped  atoms,  com- 
plexes of  atoms,  or  worlds,  segregated  and 
eternally  sundered  are  formed.  As  motion  has 
no  begmning,  ana  the  mass  of  atoms  and  of 
empty  space  has  no  limits,  there  must  always 
have  been  innumerable  multitudes  of  sudi 
worlds  existing  under  the  most  various  condi- 
tions, and  having  the  most  various  forms.  Of 
these  innumerable  worlds  out  world  is  one.' 
(Cf.  Zeller's  'Outlines,'  p.  79). 

The  theory  of  the  Atomists  here  set  forth 
is  erroneous' in  ascribing  the  collisions  to  the 
more  rapid  fall  of  the  heavier  atoms;  yet  this 
accorded  with  the  teachings  of  physics  coming 
down  from  the  time  of  Aristotle.  This  falla- 
cious doctrine  was  first  overthrown  by  GalUoo's 
discovery  of  the  true  law  of  accelerative  ioRC, 
tmder  which  heavy  and  light  bodies  fall  with 
the  same  velocity.  Leaving  out  oi  account  tUs 
defect  in  physical  theory,  the  Greek  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  vortices  is  dear  and  is  the 
first  attempt  of  scientific  diaracter  at  exslaiH- 
ing  the  motions  of  rotation  and  revMirtioD 
noticed  among  the  heavenly  bodies. 


T  01  THE  SOLA  a  SVSTEM. 

Laplace's  l{ebular  Hypoth«aiB<^  Not  long 
after  Galileo's  invention  of  the  telescope  in 
1610,  and  its  application  to  the  heayens  by  his 
immediate  successors,  it  was  found  that  the 
Sun  and  Mars  were  rotating  on  their  axes,  tliat 
Jupiter  had  eqtiatorial  belts  and  a  system  of 
lonr  MtelHtes  whirling  about  that  great  planet, 
and  that  the  planet  Saturn  was  surrounded  la 
the  system  of  rings.  The  rotation  o£  the  earth 
on  its  ajcis  had  been  taught  by  Arisrarchus  Of 
Samos  (who  fiourished  about  270  «.&),  and  was 
fully  established  by  the  great  work  of  Coper- 
nicus, published  in  1543.  Similar  rotatory  md- 
tion  of  the  other  planets  was  now  proved  by  the 
telescopic  discoveries  of  Galileo.  So  nuny 
motions  of  rotation  and  of  revolution  naturally 
increased  the  complexity  of  the  system  of  the 


world;  and  whes  ^ilpMtlhtirs  begun  to  oatt 
about  for  the  cause  of  ucw  thitigA  .  KepU^ 
suspected  that  the  rotation  of  the  sun  had  some 
htfhience  on  the  orbital  motions  of  the  planetf- 
In  fact,  he  thought  that  subtle  spirits  emanating 
from  the  surface  of  the  sun  had  impressed 
tbemselvea  oti  the  motions  of  the  plqaets,.  SO 
that  they  were  carried  around  taa^entially  in 
.1. ,  <ii,.fl(iion,    xbis  is  the  earliest  hint  o* 


pothesis."  The  term  nebulie  designates  patches 
o{  luiainous  matter  occurring  ia  the  .Mcy.apd 
differing  from  the  star]  in  that  they  preMRt 
large  surfaces  of  varying  brilliancy' instead  .of 
sn^l  definite  points  of  light 

We  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  cjet^ 
history  of  the  nehular  hypothesis,  beyond  re- 
marking that  in  various  forms  .it  was  isuKs- 
fectly  outlined  by  Emaauel  Swedenbore  ( ti6S8r 
1772);  more  satisfactorily  treated  by  Thomv 
Wright  (1711-36),  of  Durham,  EnRlaRd:  Inv 
mamiclKant  <  1724-1 904 ),  oi  Koaigsitrg,  Prus- 
sia j  and  finally  put  on  a  mttch  mora  sciestifip 
basis  by  the  telBSdOpic  ekploralions  of  Sir  Wilr 
Ibm  Herschel  (1738-1822),  and  the  mathe- 
matical geaiua  wid  d^amical  judgmeat  oi  the 
Seat  French  astronomer  Laplace  <  1740-1827.) ' 
vedenborg's  Cosmogony  was  the  earliest, 
1734.  Wright's  work  dates  from  1750;  Kant^ 
from  17££,  and  he  acknowledges  Us  indebCett-  ' 
nest  to  Wright;  Herschel's  from  1791,  after 
years  of  mature  obaervations  on  nebulci  while 
Laplace's  theory  of  1796  was  the  outcome  of  a 
quarter  o£  a  century  of  profound  study  of  tfaje 
'    Dies  of  the  solar  system. 


tque  Celeste,'  tt  wU  natural  that  La^ice'A 
theory  should  be  the  one  most  gmerally  ac- 
txpted  by  men  of  scietKe.  According  to  this 
view  the  matter  now  constituting  the  sun  and 
planets  was  originally  diffused  uito  an  oblate 
planetary  nebula.  Sir  William  Herschel  had 
recentiv"  observed  and  catalogued  great  atuD- 
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the  Janets  close  lo  one  fundamental  plane  and 
in  nearly  circular  ortots,  Laplace  conceived 
that  the  primordial  nebula  hxd  beca  endowed 
-with  a  rapid  motion  of  rdtation;  and  when  thus 
rendered  very  oblate  by  the  eilects  of  centrifu- 
gal force,  bad  detached  or  thrown  off  succes- 
sive lings  of  vapor  from  the  equatorial  por- 
tion of  the  mass,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
at  high  temperatiu'e  and  kept  in  .equilibrium 
under  the  pceisure  and  attraction  of  its  pans. 
.  Th«e  rings  of  vapor  were  imagined  lo  have 
condensed  into  the  planets,  which  therefore  de- 
volve in  nearly  circular  orbits.  The  satellites 
were  explained  in  the  same  way.  by  the  con- 
densation of  rin^  of  vapor  imagined  to  haye 
been  thrawfn  oft  from  the  several  planets,  as 
they  cooled  and  contracted  and  accelerated  cor- 
respondingly their  velocity  of  axial  rotation. . 

In  very  brief  outline  this  is  the  celebrated 
nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace,  which  has  ex- 
erted so  great  an  influence  on  philosophic 
thouj^t  for  more  than  100  years,  In  some 
form  or  other  it  enters  into  all  the  books  qn 
afitronomy,  as  giving  ihe  best  available  explana- 
tion of  UM  origin  of  the  solar  system ;  but  it 
will  be  shown  below  that  the  "hypothesis  of  de- 
tachment' postulated  by  I^place  is  entirely  er- 
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Toneots.  and  will  bave  to  be  supplanted  by  a 
very  different  theory. 

Before  considering  certain  grave  errors  in 
the  theory  of  Laplace,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  given  much  thought  to 
the  motions  of  the  planets  and  satellites,  espec- 
dally  remarking  on  the  beautiful,  orderly  and 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  solar  system; 
but  he  was  unable  to  explain  the  orderly  move- 
ments of  these  bodies,  except  by  supposing;  that 
they  had  been  set  revolving  in  their  orbits  by 
the  immediate  band  of  the  Deity.  Laplace's 
theory  had  the  ^reat  advantage,  from  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  that  for  a  teleologicut  it 
substituted  a  mechatiical  explanation  of  the 
motions  of  the  planets,  in  harmony  with  Her- 
schel's  observations  of  the  nebulz.  Notwith- 
standing the  fundamental  error  involved  in  the 
tiieory  of  detachment,  the  nebular  hypothesb 
as  a  whole  has  guided  our  thought  prettjr  much 
up  to  the  present  time.  Yet-  the  dimculties  en- 
countered by  the  theory  of  Laplace  have 
steadilv  increased,  and  of  late  yean  became  so 
overwhelming  that  the  old  conceptions  of  rings 
detached  by  rotation  have  had  to  be  entir^ 
abandoned. 

As  the  solar  system  was  held  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  condensation  of  a  globular  or 
planetary  nebula,  the  subject  of  the  nebular 
hypothesis  is  closely  connected  historically  with 
the  gravitational  theory  ot  the  sun's  heat.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  assumed  by  investigators 
that  the  sun  was  originally  expanded  into  a 
nebula  filling  the  planetary  orbits,  and  rotatit^ 
in  equilibrium  under  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
and  attraction  of  its  parts.  In  order  to  keep 
this  figure  of  equilibrium  the  temperature 
would  have  had  to  be  enormous,  and^  such  a 
temperature  really  could  not  be  maintained, 
owing  to  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  hypothetical 
nebula.  For  when  the  nebula  extended  to 
Neptune's  orbit  the  average  density  would  be 
260,000,000  limes  less  than  that  of  atmospheric 
air  at  sea-level;  and  such  a  tenuous  medium 
could  exert  no  hydrostatic  pressure  from  the 
centre  outwards,  for  detaching  the  planets  by 
Increase  of  centrifugal  force  under  acceleratinc; 
rotation,  as  imagined  by  Laplace.  This  critidBm 
against  Laplace's  theory  was  urged  by  Kirk- 
wood  and  Peirce  over  40  years  ago,  and  such 
an  objection  is  valid  and  convincing;  but  as 
there  was  no  other  suggested  way  in  which  the 
planetary  bodies  could  be  started  revolving  in 
their  nearly  circular  orbits,  it  was  not  doubted 
that  such  detachment  had  occurred. 

In  I86I  the  French  physicist,  Babinet, 
pointed  out  a  fatal  weakness  of  Laplace's  theoiy 
which  is  now  usually  known  as  "Babinet  s 
criterion.'  It  is  based  on  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciple of  the  CQKsfraaiion  of  areas,  so  much  ap- 
5 lied  by  Laplace  and  other  investigators  since 
[ewton's  proof  of  the  constancy  of  the  areas 
described  by  any  system  of  particles  contract- 
ing and  accelerating  its  rotation  under  central 
forces.  It  readily  follows  from  this  principle 
that  whatever  changes  may  take  place  in  the 
system,  its  whole  quantity  of  rotation  must  re- 
main constant;  by  this  is  meant  that  if  the  mass 
of  each  particle  of  the  system  is  multiplied  tp' 
the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  central  a:tis 
of  rotation  and  also  by  its  angular  velocity,  and 
if  all  the  products  thus  obtained  for  the  par- 
titles  are  added  together,  the  sum  will  remain 
forever  constant.    Now  it  is  possible  to  obtain 


a  quite  approEximate  value  for  this  stun  de- 
rived from  the  actual  sjrstem  as  we  see  it  to- 
day, for  the  masses  of  its  various  parts,  their 
distances  from  the  central  axis,  and  their  ob- 
served aiMular  velocities  of  motion  are  all 
known.  Having  found  this  quantity,  we  may 
proceed  to  test  the  Laplacian  hyi»othesis  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  many  of  which  lead  to 
necessary  assumtmons  which  are  not  only  quite 
incredible,  but  in  some  cases  impossible. 

For  example,  we  may  readily  determine  the 
period  of  rotation  of  the  solar  nebula  when  it 
extended  outward  to  each  of  the  planets  suc- 
cessively; by  so  doing  we  obtain  the  results 
given  in  the  following  table: 


Ptutet 

■e." 

Time  of  the 

elected  by 
BabinBfi 

»*?S'^ 

It  will  at  once  be  noticed  how  greatly  the  ntmi- 
bers  of  the  third  column  exceed  those  of  the 
second.  Should  we  suppose  that  Neptune,  for 
example,  could  have  been  formed  in  this  way  it 
would  be  necessary  to  assume  that  the  period 
of  its  ring  was  diminished  from  nearly  3,030,000 
to  but  165  years,  notwithstanding  that  we  can 
recognize  no  imaginable  cause  which  coidd 
produce  this  diminutiott 

Babinet' s  criterion  furnishes  us  with  several 
other  tests,  some  of  them  even  more  conclusive 
than  this^  of  the  impossibility  of  the  material 
from  which  the  planets  are  forrned  having  been 
abandoned  by  the  ori^al  nebula  in  the.,fonn 
of  rings.  If,  overloolong  these,  we  admit  that 
a  ring  were  abandoned,  it  can  be  shown  that 
so  far  from  the  material  of  the  ring  ultimately 
being  gathered  into  a  single  mass,  me  tidal  ac- 
tion of  the  centra)  portion  of  the  cloud  would 
separate  and  scatter  it,  so  that  a  ring  would 
not  even  start  to  gather  into  a  planet.  But 
further  than  this,  it  can  be  shown  that  even  if 
the  greater  part  of  the  ring  could  be  gathered 
into  a  single  planet,  it  would  be  quite  impos^ble 
for  this  mass  to  gather  to  itself  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  ring. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  Laplacian  hy- 
pothesis somewhat  fully  because  of  its  historical 
importance  and  because  for  so  long  a  time  it 
was  regarded  as  furnishing  a  very  probable  out- 
line of  the  successive  steps  by  which  our  solar 
system  developed  from  the  original  nebula  into 
its  present  form.  It  should  not  be  overiooked, 
however,  that  much  less  importance  was  as- 
cribed to  this  theory  by  its  originator  than  ^ty 
his  followers,  who,  attracted  by  its  completeness 
and  seeming  simplicity,  raised  it  almost  to  the 
position  of  a  proved  and  fundamental  doctrine. 
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.Laflace  himself,  »  ai»s\er  of  vigorous  mathe- 
matical deduction,  could  not  have  been  deceived 
as  to  the  wealcness  of  its  foundation.  Indeed, 
he  put  it  forth  as  a  speculation  merel>%  which 
(in  his  own  words)  was  advanced  'with  that 
distrust  which  everything  ought  to  inspire  that 
is  not  a  result  of  observation  or  of  calculation.* 
Modem  Hypotheses.— In  stll  modern  hy- 
potheses as  to  the  development  of  the  solar 
system  it  is  recognized  at  the  eutset  that  the 
original  nebula  must  have  been  of  a  very  het- 
erogeneous structure.  Its  material  in  the  begin- 
ning may  have  been  arraneed  in  a  more  or 
less  spiral  form,  the  curved  branches  extending 
outward  irom  a  common  centre,  and  thus  re- 
sembling the  thousands  of  spiral  nebulx  seen 
in  the  rfcy,  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is 
, assumed  that  there  existed  here  and  there 
throughout  the  cloud  many  smaller  clouds,  or 
knots,  of  the  nebulous  material,  denser  than  the 
nebula  immediately  surrounding  them.  The 
original  nebula  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
great  cloud,  composed  of  meteorites  or  meteoric 
particles,  cosmic  dust,  gases,  and  probably  some 
matter  in  a  radiant  condition ;  in  short,  to  have 
had  exactly  the  same  constitution  as  we  believe 
is  possessed  by  the  same  class  of  nebulx  which 
we  see  in  the  sky.  The  whole  meteoric  cloud 
thus  constitutes  a  Resisting  Medium,  through 
which  its  separate  particles  and  the  denser 
clouds  within  it  must  necessarily  move.     The 

Siestion  concerning  what  such  a  heterogeneous 
oud  will  develop  into  as  it  shrinks  together 
under  its  own  gravitation  has  recently  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention  from  certain  astron- 
omers. The  result  of  a  most  thorough  mathe- 
matical analysis  is  to  indicate  thai  the  outcome 
must  be  a  solar  ■^stem  more  or  less  closely 
resembling  our  own.  The  analysis  has  been 
applied,  not  only  to  a  broad  outline  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  system  as  a  whole,  but  also  to 
the  separate  planet- satellite  systems,  the  rings 
of  Saturn,  the  retrograde  or  apparently  too 
rapid  motions  of  certain  satellites,  and  even 
to  the  reason  for  the  present  situations  and 
rotations  of  the  planets,  for  all  of  which  it 
seems  to  account  in  a  satisfactory  manner.    The 

?rincipal  contributions  to  this  subject  will  be 
Dund  by  the  reader  as  follows  r  Thomas  C. 
Chamberlain  and  F.  R,  Moulton,  'Year-book 
No.  3*  of  the  Came^e  Institution  of  Washins- 
lon;  The  Aslrophysical  Journal  (Vol.  XXU, 
1905)  ;  See.  T.  J.  J..  'Evolution  of  the  Stellar 
System'  (Vol.  II,  Lynn.  Mass.),  and  numerous 
papers  in  the  Astronomvsche  Nackrichlen  and 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. By  the  former  authors,  the  new  theory  is 
called  the  Planetesimal  Theory,  the  separate 
Mrticles  of  the  original  nebula  being  called 
Planetesimals :  by  the  latter  it  is  named  the 
Capture  Theory,  attention  being  thus  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  the  lesser  bodies  of  the  completed 
system,  instead  of  having  originally  formed  a 
part  of  the  central  body  and  having  afterward 
separated  from  It,  were  actually  drawn  nearer  to 
this  body  from  without,  and  so  in  a  sense  "cap- 
tured." In  the  present  article  we  can  only 
indicate  in  briefest  outline  the  successive  steps 
of  the  development  which  the  original  nebula 
will  undergo. 

In  the  first  plact  any  separate  particle  or 
atvy  cloud  of  particles  in  the  original  nebula 
will  (unless  there  is  no  motion  at  all)  find 
Itself  moving,  not  in  empty  space,  but  in  a  re- 


sisting medium.  It  can  readily  be  shown  by 
mathematics  that  the  certain  enect  of  this  re- 
sistance will  be  lo  cause  the  uarticle  to  fall  con- 
tinually nearer  the  centre  of^the  whole,  gather- 
ing up  and  adding  to  itself  much  of  the  material 
throu{^  which  it  moves,  until  finally,  if  the  re- 
sisting medium  extends  quite  to  the  centre,  the 
particle  or  cloud  will  falf  onto  the  central  mass 
and  become  a  part  of  it.  Thus  the  central  mass 
will  continually  grow  by  the  absorption  of  a 
great  pa^  of  the  cloud  around  it,  nor  will  this 
action  cease  until  the  resisting  material  has  been 
quite  completely  swept  away. 

"^         will    thus    come    a    time    when    the 


number  of  smaller  clouds  or  swarms  are  re- 
volving in  a  region  which  still  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  resisting  material.  And 
these  smaller  clouds  will  all  move  around  the 
central  cloud  in  the  same  direction,  which  will 
be  that  of  the  general  rotation  of  the  original 
nebula  as  a  whole,  for  it  can  be  shown  that 
such  bodies  as  began  to  move  in  a  contraiy 
direction,  when  the  resistance  was  hi^  must 
have  been  speedily  brought  down  upon  the 
central  mass.  Investigation  shows  that  a  sec- 
ond effect  of  a  resistmg  medium  must  be  to 
diminish  the  eccentricity  (or  increase  the 
rotmdtiess),  of  the  paths  in  which  the  bodies 
are  moving.  Thus  the  lesser  clouds  must 
Steadily  drop  nearer  the  centre,  their  orbits  at 
the  same  time  becoming  continually  rounder, 
until  they  attain  a  region  which  has  been  swept 
clear,  or  nearly  so,  of  resisting  material.  The 
contraction  of  .each  smaller  cloud  into  a  planet 
with  a  possible  system  of  satellites  is  explained 
t^  an  exactly  similar  course  of  reasoning. 

It  is  thus  from  the  lesser  clouds,  or  portions 
of  greater  condensation  in  the  original  nebula, 
that  the  planets  have  originated,  and  each  has 
acquired  a  greater  or  >ess  size  according  as  its 
cloud  in  passing  through  the  resisting  medium 
has  gathered  up  and  added  to  itself  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  this  material.  It  can  be  shown 
that  in  whatever  manner  a  small  cloud  may  have 
been  oripnally  rotating  the  effect  of  its  colli- 
sions wiui  the  scattered  particles  among  which 
it  moves  will  be  to  give  it  a  forward  rotation; 
that  is,  one  in  the  same  direction  as  its  own 
motion  around  the  central  mass.  And  the  more 
collisions  it  has  sustained,  and  hence  the  larger 
it  has  grown,  the  more  rapid  should  we  ex- 
pect its  rotation  to  become.  This  b  in  accord- 
ance with  what  is  observed  in  the  solar  system, 
where  Jupiter  and  Saturn  rotate  in  less  thsm 
half  the  time  of  the  small  planets.  A  similar 
investigation  shows  that  all  satellites  formed 
near  the  smaller  clouds  while  the  system  was 
still  young  should  have  small  and  rounded 
orbits,  ana  their  motion  should  be  direct,  but 
that  there  may  also  be  more  distant  satellites 
moving  in  a  retrograde  direction  in  orbits  whidl 
are  highly  eccentric. 

The  Origin  of  Si^ral  Nebulas.—  A  theoty 
has  been  aovanced.  and  quite  fully  developed 
from  a  mathematical  standpoint,  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  spiral  nebulx  in  general,  and  iti 
particular  for  that  of  the  original  solar  nebula, 
which  is  thus  supposed  to  nave  had  a  spiral 
form.  It  is  supposed  that  these  nebulae  were 
caused  (nr  the  close  approach,  or  even  by  the 
actual  collision,  of  two  suns,  for  it  can  be  shown 
that    if    such    a    close    approach    occurs    the 
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enoTmous  gravitational  attraction  may  tear  one 
or  both  of  these  bodies  apart  into  a  roughly 
two -branched  cloud,  whose  arms  under  the 
pull  of  the 'passing  body  may  be  drawn  into 
curves  strikingly  similar  to  the  outlines  of  cer- 
tain of  the  well-known  spiral  nebulK.  But  there 
are  grave  and  apparently  insuperable  objections 
to  the  hypothesis.  In  the  first  place,  where  the 
Stars  are  most  thickly  gathered  together  (that  is, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Milky  Wav),  almost  none 
of  these  nebuli  are  found.  It  is  -here  that 
the  so-called  New  Stars  predominate,  but  Spiral 
oebulK  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  outside 
re^ons  where  the  stars  are  few  and  the  proba- 
bility of  a  collision,  or  even  of  a  near  approach, 
of  two  suns  is  almost  infinitely  small.  More- 
over it  is  certain  that  the  spiral  nebulx  seen  in 
the  sliy  are  of  enormous  size.  Though  the 
spectroscope  shows  that  they  are  moving 
through  space  with  speeds  which  range  from 
200  to  700  miles  a  second,  they  are  so  distant 
that  even  these  great  nations  have  not  dis- 
placed them  appreciably  on  the  sky  (except 
possibly  in  one  instancej,  even  when  measures 
which  are  separated  by  many  years  ai'e  com- 
pared. In  many  cases  they  must  have  thou- 
sands of  times  the  extent  of  our  solar  system. 
Indeed,  some  astronomers  believe  that  these 
nebulx,  so  far  from  beinf;  true  nebulae,  are,  in 
reality,  dusters  of  almost  infinitely  distant  stars. 

It  is  not  indeed  unlikely  that  any  rotating 
nebula  would  as  it  contracted  assume  a  more 
or  Jess  spiral  form,  and  this  may  with  some 
probability  be  assumed  to  have  been  the  form 
of  the  i)rototype  of  the  solar  system.  But  the 
assumption  oi  this,  or  of  any  other  definite 
form,  for  the  original  nebula  in  no  way  affects 
the  modern  theoiy  of  the  development  of  the 
solar  system  which  has  just  been  discussed. 

The  Earth-Moon  System. —  In  the  general 
process  of  evolution  above  described  there  are 
several  local  and  minor  modifications  which 
must  be  made  the  subject  of  special  inquiry. 
The  system  of  our  earth  and  moon,  for  ex- 
ample, is  wholly  unlike  that  of  any  of  the  other 
planet-satellite  systems,  for  while  in  these  the 
moons  are  all  minute  bodies  in  comparison  with 
the  planet,  our  own  moon  is  comparable  in  size 
with  the  earth  and  is  indeed  so  lar^e  that  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  regard  these  bodies  as  forming 
a  sort  of  double-earth  system  than  a  planet 
attended  by  a  satellite.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  earth  and  moon  originally  formed  a  single 
body  which  afterward  separated  into  two,  or 
whether  they  separately  condensed  from  neigh- 
boring clouds  of  the  original  nebula,  the  moon 
later  cieing  drawn  nearer  to  the  earth  and  its 
orbit  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  resisting 
medium.  The  former  theory  has  been  very  fully 
investigated  both  by.Poincare  and  Darwin,  and 
though  the  methods  of  attack  in  the  two  cases 
were  wholly  different,  the  results  are  in  re- 
markable agreement.  By  the  former  astrono- 
mer the  development  of  a  rotating,  tenuous 
mass,  or  cloud,  was  examined:  it  was  shown 
mathematically  that  if  the  velocity  of  rotation 
exceeded  a  certain  limit,  two  separate  centres 
of  condensation  would  appear  within  the  rotat- 
ing mass.  As  these  separated  the  mass  would 
t:ucc  a  pear-shaped  form :  the  constriction 
around  the  neck  of  the  pear  increasing  there 
would  finally  result  two  bodies  almost  in  con- 
tact revolving  about  their  common  centre  of 
gravity.     At  this  time  the  length  of  the  month 


must  have  been  equal  to  t&e  time  of  rotation 
of  the  earth;  it  has  since  been  greatly  length- 
ened by  the  enormous  bodily  tides  which  the 
two  closely  adjacent,  plastic  masses  must  have 
raised  in  each  other,  for  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  the  effect  of  these  tides  is  to  rap- 
idly push  the  two  bodies  apart  and  also  to 
reduce  the  speed  of  rotation  of  each  of  them. 
The  original  ener^  of  rotation  of  the  moon 
bein^  much  less  Uian  that  of  the  earth,  its 
relative  rotation  was  thus  completely  destroyed, 
so  that  now  it  turns  always  the  same  face  . 
toward  us.  In  the  same  manner  the  relative 
rotation  of  Mercury  with  reference  to  the  smi 
has  been  destroyed  t)y  the  bodily  tides  produced 
on  the  ^anet  wtiie  it  was  still  m  a  nebulous  or 
plastic  condition. 

Double-star  Systetas,— Whether  the  earth 
and  moon  originally  formed  one  body  which 
afterward  separated  into  two  through  excess  of 
rotation,  followed  by  the  action  of  bodily  tides, 
is  subject  to  grave  doubt,  but  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  the  evolution  of  double-star  systems 
has  taken  place  in  substantial  accordance  with 
this  theory.  For  here  are  numerous  examples 
of  two  suns  of  approximately  equal  mass  re- 
volving about  one  another  with  their  surface 
almost  in  contact,  and  it  is  most  significant  that 
in  ever};  such  known  case  the  spectrum  of  the 
system  is  that  of  the  very  early  types  of  stars. 
The  densities  of  these  pairs  are  also  very  low, 
and  on  the  whole  it'cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
represent  a  very  early  stage  of  the  systems 
development.  When  we  pass  to  a  consideration 
of  the  wider  (visual),  double-star  systems  it  is 
found  that  the  circularity  of  the  orbits  has 
disappeared  and  that  the  stars  have  aged  to 
later  spectral  types.  It  can  be  shown  mathe- 
matically that  the  continued  effect  of  tidal  action 
is  not  only  to  push  the  bodies  farther  apart  but 
also  to  increase  the  eccentricities  (that  is,  to 
diminish  the  roundness),  of  the  orbits. 

We  have  thus  apparently  found  a  true  and 
satisfactory  account  of  the  genesis  and  develop- 
ment of  many  of  the  double-star  systems.  But 
it  should  be  added  that  there  are  many  ex- 
amples of  pairs  of  stars  which  are  dnfting 
through  space  together,  and  which  therefore 
belong  to  one  system,  but  which  are  separated 
by  distances  so  vast  that  it  is  quite  inconceivable 
toat  any  form  of  tidal  action  could  have  been 
effective  in  pushing  them  apart  from  a  single 
body.  The  periods  of  such  pairs  are  doubtless 
to  be  reckoned  in  lens,  or  even  in  hundreds,  of 
thousands  of  years.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  common  motion  observed  in  these 
cases  is  merely  the  original  motion  of  the 
nebula  from  which  they,  and  perhaps  other 
stars  of  the  same  stream,  were  a  part  Bui 
when  this  explanation  is  to  be  replaced  by  that 
one  which,  as  we  have  seen,  accounts  so  fully 
for  the  development  of  closer  pairs,  we  are  not 
able  to  say. 

Development  of  the  Stars. —  It  is  uni- 
versally believed  by  astronomers  that  the  stars 
have  developed  from  nebulie,  but  the  exact 
mode  of  this  development,  and  especially  a 
knowledge  of  precisely  what  is  taking  place  in 
certain  pliases  of  the  nebulse,  is  very  uncertain. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  known  nebulK  can  be 
divided  into  four  great  classes  r  (1)  The  vastly 
extended,  faintly  shining,  very  irregular,  nebu- 
lous clouds,  of  which  the  netnila  in  Orion  is  a 
well-known    example;    (2)    the    small,    round. 
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SlancUiy  nebulae,  .wbieh  finmcntly  have  a  caa- 
tnseA  nucleus  in  the  centre;  (3)  the  b^zy, 
nebulous  stars ;  and  (4)  the  great  bast  o£  Spiral 
nebulx,  which  far  exceed  in  number  all  others 
combined  It  is  a  remarkable  ftKt,  thus  far 
quite  unexplained,  that  white  the  first  three 
classes  are  most  numerous  in  the  neighbocbood 
of  the  Milky  Way,  the  spiral  nebulz  are  almost 
wholly  wanting  in  this  region  but  are  found  by 
tens  of  thousands  in  the  most  vacant  areas  of 
the  sky. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  class  of  ncbul» 
represent  the  simplest  form  of  inor^nic  sub- 
stance known  to  us.  Whether  these  inconceiv- 
ably extended  and  tenuous  clouds  can  under 
their  own  gravity  become  denser  clouds,  from 
which  ultimately  even  stars  may  develop,  we  do 
not  know.  It  is  believed  by  some  astronomers 
that  certain  of  them,  as,  for  example,  the  faint 
nebulosity  in  the  Pleiades  and  me  nebulous 
streams,  are  made  up  of  inconceivably  small 
panicles,  or  ions,  which  have  been  repelled 
Irom  hot  stars,  and  thus  are  in  a  sense  a  dis- 
integrated product,  rejected  in  the  course  of 
the  general  stellar  evolution.  The  spiral  nebulae 
are  of  such  great  size  that  it  b  doubtful  whether 
the  smallest  of  them  visible  to  us  could  develop 
into  a  solar  system  more  or  less  closely  re- 
sembling our  own.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  from  these  a  star  stream,  or  even  a  star 
cluster,  containii^  multitudes  of  stars,  will 
eventuidly  be  produced. 

All  observation  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  majority  of  the  nebulx  are  of  a  hetero' 

Seneous  structure:  that  is,  that  they  are  very 
ar  from  being  of  a  uniform  density  through- 
out their  extent.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  much  of  their  material  may  condenM 
into  solid  bodies,  or  meteoric  particles,  before 
the  general  development  tu3  proceeded  !ar 
toward  a  condensation  into  many  separate  Star 


tern's  development.  And  whether  the  nebuto  is 
of  so  great  extent  that  it  develops  into  a  mul- 
titude of  suns  or  whether  it  is  to  very  small 
that  there  results  but  one,  the  fact  that  the 
growth  of  each  atm  takes  place  b)  a  resisting 
medium  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  eotne 
of  the  nebulous  matter  will  escape  being  drawn 
into  the  centre  but  wilt  be  left  revoMng 
around  die  central  sun.  Accordingly,  it  appears 
to  us  very  probable  that  a  vast  number  of  the 
Mars  have  worlds  revolving  around  them  and 
that  our  scJar  system  is  not  unique  in  this 
respect 

T  J.  J.  Sek, 
Rtvised  by  Eric  Dootrms,  Proftssor  of  As- 

frotiomv  and  Director  of  Ike  Flower  Aitro- 

Momicdl  Obteroalory. 
COSMOSAMA,  a  species  of  picturesque 
exhibition,  consisting  of  8  or  10  colored  draw- 
ings, executed  in  body  colors,  laid  boriiontally 
around  a  semi-circular  table,  and  reSected  in 
mirrors  placed  diagonally  opposite  to  them. 
The  spectator  looks  at  them  through  convex 
loises  nlaced  immediately  in  front  oteacb  mir^ 
ror.  The  exhibition  lakes  place  hy  lamplight 
only,  and  the  lamps  are  so  placed  as  not  to  be 
reflected  in  the  fields  of  the  mirror.  The  views 
exhibited  are  generally  copies  made  from  en- 
graved views,  such  as  those  of  Piranesi,  De 
Nou,  Le  Bruyer  and  other  artists.   The  pictures 


are  thus  seen  not  only  enlarged  but  in  per- 
spective. 

COSMOS,  about  20  species  of  annual  and 

Krennial  herbs  of  the  natural  order  CompasiiM. 
ley  4re  natives  mostly  -of  Mexico,  whonce  sev- 
eral hare  been  introduced  i<uo  gardens  for  their 
bright  flower-heads,  which  appear  in  late  sum- 
mer and  during  the  autumn.  They  are  rather 
tall  plants  with  opposite  pinnate,  entire,  or 
lobed  leaves,  and  typically,  red  or  purpIe-floW- 
ers  (yellow  in  one  species),  but  in  norticulniral 
varieties  white  and  other  colors.  Their  long 
flower-Mems  mal^  the  plants  useful  for  bou- 
quets. Cosmos  IS  especially  popular  in  the 
Uniied  States  because  it  is  easily  grown  from 
seeds  started  in  hotbeds,  and  bet^use  it  thrives 


rived  mostly  from  C.  atUfhareut  and  C.  b^in- 
natus,  the  former  of  which  often  exceeds  eight 
feet  in  height,  the  latter  rarely  more  than  four, 
feet  The  flowers  are  often  more  than  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  C.  diversifoliut, 
sometimes  called  black  cosmos,  is  widely  known 
as  a  Dahlia  or  a  Bidtm.  and  seems  to  be  upon 
the  border  une  between  these  genera.  Probably 
no  plant  introduced  into  ornamental  cultivation 
during  the  closine  years  of  the  19th  century 
offers  such  possiFiilitics  of  improvement  u 
cosmos.  Since  1885,  when  there  were  few  dis- 
tinct varieties,  so  much  improvement  has  been 
wrought  that  plant  breeders  are  very  hopeful. 
Comparing  the  typical  spedes  of  chrysanthe- 
mum with  its  improved  varieties  will  give  an 
idea  of  what  may  possibly  be  accomplished  with 

COSMOS.  In  the  four  volumes  of  <(3os- 
moSt'  Alexander  von  Humboldt  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  modern  physical  geography  and 
meteorology  in  their  larger  aspects.  Begun  in 
1843,  when  the  author  was  already  74,  the  work 
represented  the  slowly  matured  results  of  ex- 
idoratioiu  made  between  1799  and  1804  on  the 
Atlantic,  in  TencriSe,  South  America,  Uexico 
and  the  United  Stales,  supplemented  by  extent 
give  though  rapid  journeys  in  Russia  and  Si- 
beria in  1829,  It  happily  united  the  philosophic 
though  often  vague  generalizing  of  the  ISib 
century  with  the  19th's  demand  for  precision 
in  detail  and  showed  the  author  supreme  in  his 
day  as  co-ordinator  of  the  great  facts  of  piastk 
geography,  chmatology,  tetrenrial  magnetismi 
the  distnbution  of  volcanoes,  plants,  animals 
and  races,  and  a  genial  investigator  into  social 
and  linguistic  origins.  The  purpose  of  the  book 
was,  Humboldt  said,  'to  comprdbend  the  plie* 
nomena  of  physical  objects  in  their  general  con- 
nection and  to  represent  nature  as  one  great 
whole  moved  and  animated  by  internal  forces.* 
Volume  I  (1845)  gives,  after  a  nobly  conceived 
introduction  of  the  study,  a  general  review  of 
natural  phenomena ;  Vol.  n  (1847)  incite- 
ments to  the  study  of  nature  and  a  history  of 
the  physical  sciences;  Vol.  Ill  (18S0,  III  and 
IV  of  the  English  translation)  the  results  of 
observations  of  cosmic  phenomena;  Vol.  IV 
fl8S8,  Vol.  V  of  the  English  translaUon) 
Qiosc  of  telluric  phenomena.  Parts  of  an  un- 
finished fifth  volume  appeared  in  1862.  The 
style  of  'Cosmos*  is  at  times  labored.  One 
feels  that  Humboldt  is  not  quite  expressing  his 
own  conception  of  the  dignity  of  his  theme; 
but  his  descriptions  of  South  Ainerican  scene* 
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are  often  powerful  and  his  imaginative  gener- 
aliiations  illuminating.  The  successive  voluraes 
of  'Cosmos'  were  translated  on  their  ap)Kar- 
ance  into  most  European  languages.  A  Ger- 
man edition  commemorating  the  Hnmbotdt  cen- 
tenary was  issued  in.  Philadelphia  in  1869.  The 
influence  of  'Cosmos'  not  alone  on  scientific 
thought  but  on  the  popular  attitude  toward 
science  has  been  very  great.  Consult  Stoddard, 
R.  H.,  'Life  Travels  and  Books  of  Alexander 
voa  Humboldt>  <1860). 

Benjauim  W.  Wells. 

COSOKYX,  a  genus  of  antelope-deer  (see 
Ruminants  ;  Fossils)  allied  to  MerycodMS 
(q.v.),  but  with  antlers  of  two  equal  tines.  It  is 
lound  fossil  in  the  Miocene  bad  lands  of  the 
western  United  States,  and  is  thought  to  be 
ancestral  to  the  modem  pronghom  antelope. 

COSQUIN,  k5-ska6,  Emmanuel,  a  French 
folklorist:  b.  at  Viiry-le-Frani;ois  in  1841.  His 
*Contes  Fopulaires  de  Lorraine*  (1886)  is  his 
most  important  contribution  to  letters  on  ac- 
count of  its  bearing  on  folklore.  He  has 
contributed  many  articles  to  Le  Franfais,  a 
Catholic  and  conservative  journal ;  and  has 
translated  into  French  the  works  of  Joseph 
Fessler:  'La  Vraie  et  la  Fausse  Infallibility 
des  Papes>  (1873),  and  'Le  Coneile  dn  Vatican' 
(1877). 

COSSA,  kos'sa,  Francesco,  Italian  painter: 
S.  1470.  He  lived  first  in  Ferrara,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ferrarese 
School  of  Painting;  after  1470  he  lived  in 
Bologna,  where  he  and  his  contemporary,  Ercolc 
Robert!,  are  said  to  have  been  the  founders  of 
the  Bolognese  School.  His  works  include 
'Madonna  with  Saint*  (at  Bologna),  and 
frescoes  in  the  Schifanoja  Palace  at  Ferrara, 
which  are  remarkable  alike  for  their  fidelity  to 
nature  and  their  splendid  studies  of  costume. 
The  Berlin  Museum  and  the  Johnston  collec- 
tion, Philadelphia,  have  representative  pictures 
by  bim.  Ccmsult  Berenson,  'North  Italian 
Painters  of  the  Renaissance'  (New  York 
1907). 

COSSA,  Luit^,  an  Italian  writer  on  political 
economy:  b.  at  Milan  in  183 1 ;  d.  1896.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pavia  in 
1853  as  a  doctor  of  law,  and  continued  his 
studies  in  economics  at  Vienna  and  Leipzig, 
and,  in  1858,  became  professor  of  political 
economy  at  his  Alma'  Mater,  and  later  at  Milan. 
He  is  the  author  of  'Guida  alio  studio  del 
I'economia  politica'  (3d  Ital.  ed.,  1890;  Eng. 
trans.  1893),  'Primi  elementi  di  economia  pol- 
itica' (lOtfa  ed.,  1895,  3  vols.,  of  which  the  third 
volume,  'Taxation,'  was  translated  into  English 
in  1888). 

COSSA,  Pietro,  an  Italian  dramatic  poet: 
b.  at  Rome  in  1834;  d.  at  Le^om  1881.  He 
went  to  South  America  following  the  political 
events  in  1840;  but,  returning  to  Rome,  he 
taught  Italian  literature  at  one  of  the  technical 
schools.  A  series  of  dramas  having  for  their 
themes  the  stories  of  ancient  and  modem 
Rome  comprises  his  main  success  in  hterature. 
These  are  *Nerone>  (1871);  'Plauto  il  suo 
Secolo'  (1876) ;  'Messalina'  (1876) ;  'Oeo- 
patr^'  (1879) ;  'Borgia'  (^1878) ;  'Cecilia' 
(Giorgione's  mistress),  (1878).  His  best  play 
is  the  'Nerone,*  an  English  version  of  which 
by  F.  E.  Trollope^  appeared  at  Rome  in  1881. 
His  'Teatro  Poetico,'   in  seven  volumes,  was 


Rublished  at  Turin  (1877--8S),  and  a  volume  of 
mcs  in  1876.  Consult  Trevisani,  <P.  CoSSa* 
(1885),  and  Arcari,  <Di  P.  Cossa  e  del  dramma 
in  Italia'  (1899) ;  MaMoni,  'L'Ottocento' 
(Milan) ;  Francheiti,  in  "Nuova  Antologia' 
(1881);  'Works'   (Turin  1887). 

COSSACKS,  tribes  who  inhabit  the  south* 
em  and  eastern  part  of  Russia,  paying  no  taxes, 
but  perfonnins  instead  the  duty  ol  soldiers. 
Nearly  all  of  them  belong  to  the  Grseco-Roman 
Church,  to  which  they  are  stronely  attached, 
and  to  the  observances  of  which  tney  are  par- 
ticularly attentive.  They  must  be  divided  into 
two  pnncipal  classes,  both  on  account  of  their 
descent  and  their  present  condition  —  the  Cos- 
sacks of  Little  Russia  and  those  of  the  Don. 
Both  classes,  and  especially  those  of  the  Don, 
have  collateral  brancbes,  distributed  as  Cossacks 
of  the  Azov,  of  the  Danube,  of  the  Black  Sea, 
of  the  Caucasus,  of  the  Ural,  of  Orenberg,  of 
Siberia,  of  the  Chinese  frontiers  and  of  As- 
trakhan. Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  people  and  of  their  name,  but  they  are 
believed  to  be  of  mixed  Caucasian  and  Tartar 
race.  In  personal  appearance  the  Cossacks  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  Russians,  but  are  of  a 
more  slender  mak^  and  have  features  which  arc 
decidedly  more  handsome  and  expressive.  Gta- 
erally  speaking,  they  are  better  educated  than 
their  Russian  fellow  subjects. 

Originally  their  government  formed  a  kind 
of  democracy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  chief 
or  hetman  of  their  own  choice;  while  under 
him  was  a  long  series  of  officers,  with  jurisdic- 
tions of  greater  or  less  extent,  partly  civil  and 
partly  military,  all  so  arranged  as  to  be  able  on 
any  emergency  to  fumish  the  largest  military 
array  on  the  shortest  notice.  The  democratic 
part  of  the  constitution  has  gradually  disap- 
peared under  Russian  domination.  The  title 
of  chief  hetman  is  now  vested  in  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne,  and  all  the  subordinate 
hetman s  and  other  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  Clare,  however,  has  been  taken  not  to 
interfere  with  any  arrangements  which  foster 
the  military  spirit  of  the  Cossacks.  Each  Cos- 
sack is  liable  to  military  service  from  the  age  of 
18  to  50  and  is  obliged  to  furnish  his  own  horses 
They  fumish  the  empire  with  one  of  the  most 
v^duable  elements  in  its  national  army,  forming 
a  first-class  irregular  cavalry  and  rendering  ex- 
cellent service  as  scouts  and  skirmishers,  In 
1570  they  built  their  principal  "stanitra"  and 
rendezvous,  called  Tcherkask,  on  the  Don.  not 
far  above  its  mouth.  As  it  was  rendered  un- 
healthful  by  the  overflowing  of  the  island  on 
which  it  stood.  New  Tcherkask  was  founded  in 
1895  some  miles  from  the  old  city  to  which 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  removed.  This  forms 
the  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossack^ 
which  constitutes  a  government  of  Russia,  and 
has  an  area  of  63,532  square  miles  and  a 
population  estimated  in  1912  at  3,591.000,  98 
per  cent  of  whom  are  Cossacks.  It  has  a  mili- 
tary organization  of  its  own. 

Service  begins  at  the  age  of  18  and  lasts_  17 
years.  AH  Cossacks  able  to  serve  belong,  with- 
out age  limit,  to  the  reserve  forces  of  the 
•National  Defense."  Their  war  strength  is 
said  to  be  about  5X)00  officers  and  175,000  men, 
with  more  than  170,000  horses,  and  a  reserve 
force  of  over  300,000  officers  and  men  in  case 
of  emergency.  About  88  per  cent  are  (Chris- 
tians out  of  the  whole  population  living  on  land 
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assigned  to  the  Cossacks.  The  noU'ChnstiAo 
dement  is  priocipally  composed  of  Uobamme' 
dans.  The  Cossack  lands  cover  an  area  of 
about  229,000  square  miles.  Their  principal 
industry  is  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of 
horses  and  cattle.  They  are  also  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  dsheries  of  the  Don,  Ural  and  Cas- 
pian, the  vine-culture  of  the  Caucasians  and  the 
bee-keeping  of  various  districts. 

The  Don  Cossacks  have  a  regular  history 
from  1SS4.  In  1792  the  Cossacks  of  the  Cuban 
or  Black  Sea  (Cbemomorski)  were  formed; 
and  other  Cossack  lines  were  subsequently  es- 
tablished on  the  lower  Volga,  on  the  Terke,  on 
the  Ural  River,  in  western  Siberia,  in  the 
Trans vaikal  territory,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutsk,  on  the  Amur,  etc.  The  present  miUlary 
organization  dates  from  Peter  the  Great;  and 
-^eir  adoption  of  a  thoroughly  settled  life,  with 
its  modem  characteristics,  is  largely  due  to  the 

fovernment  of  that  monarch  and  of  Catherine 
I  assisted  by  the  ordinances  of  Nicholas  I  in 
1835,^  of  Alexander  II  in  1875  and  of  Alexan- 
der hi. 

The  name  Cossacks  (Kiuaku)  is  a  name 
signifying  the  original  character  of  these  people, 
who  were  "freebooters"  according  to  the  Turk- 
ish idea.  The  name  Kazak  was  ^ven  by  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  Constantine  VII,  Porphyro- 
gentius.  to  the  Circassians  and  is  still  m  use 
(for  the  same  people)  among  the  Georgians. 
Consult  Khoroschin  and  Von  Stein's  'Die  Russ- 
ischen  Kosakenheere'  (in  Petermann's  'Mittei- 
lungen') ;  Gogol's  'Taras  Bulba' ;  and  Byron's 
'Mazeppa'  (1820). 

COSSACKS,  kds-saks,  The,  a  stoiv  by 
Tolstoi,  published  1852.  It  is  a  series  of  pic- 
turesque studies  on  the  life  of  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Terek,  rather  than  a  romance.  The  story 
is  particularly  interesting  as  showing  the  first 
germs  of  the  altruistic  philosophy  which  Count 
Tolst ■ 


self- 


li  has  developed  u 


a  vigorous  system  of 


COSSti,  kos-sa',  Chulcfl  de,  Coute  m 
BaissAC,  French  marshal :  b.  Anjou  about  1505 ; 
d  Paris,  31  Dec.  1563.  He  served  with  success 
in  the  Neapolitan  and  Piedmontese  wars  and 
distinguished  himself  as  colonel  in  the  battle 
of  Perpignan  in  1541.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of 
grand  master  of  artillery  of  France;  and  subse- 
quently obtained  the  ofiice  of  governor  of  Pied- 
mont, and  the  baton  of  marshal  of  France  in 
ISSO.  He  afterward  returned  to  France  as  gov- 
ernor of  Picardy,  and  rendered  that  provmcc 
important 


.._s  educated  at  the  Seminary  of  Udine  and  ^_ 
the  universities  of  Padua  and  Freiburg.  He  also 
Studied  at-.Tiibingen,  Stutt^rt  and  Fribourg, 
Switzerland.  He  was  ordamed  to  the  priest- 
hood in  ISi?;  served  at  various  times  as  mis- 
sionary to  his  countrymen  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  librarian  of  Saint  Bede's  College,  Man- 
chester, England,  and  Dante  Society  lecturer 
at  Victoria  University,  Manchester.  He  was 
also  successively  professor  of  Christian  arche- 
ology and  the  history  of  art  at  UphoUand  Col- 
lege, England,  lecturer  before  the  Dante  soci- 
eties of  Dublin,  Liverpool,  Manchester  and 
Queen's  College,  London,  and  oflicial  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  ot  the  Consistory,  Rome. 
He  later  was  appointed  auditor  of  the  Ajwitolic 


Delegation  to  the  United  States  at  WasfaiiKtof^. 
D.  C.  For  purposes  of  literary  cesearcE.hf 
visited  the  umversities  of  Berlin^  Bonn,  Copen- 
hagen, Kiel,  Lund,  Muriich  and  Upsala.  He  has 
wntten  'Cardinal  Cajetan' ;  'The  Vita  Nupva. 
of  Dante' ;  'The  Arclueology  of  Art  in  Dante' ; 
'The  Doctrine  of  Art  in  Dante* :  'Art  in  Dantfr 
and  his  Artistic  Preparation' ;  'The  Laudi  MS.- 
of  Manchester' ;  'Virgil' ;  'St.  Peter  in  Rome' ;. 
an  edition  of  Dante.  He  contributed  to  'The 
Catholic  Encyclopedia,'  the  Antiquary,  II  Cior-. 
naie  dantesco  and  other  periodicals. 

COST  ACCOUNTING.    See  AcaxiHTlNG. 


Coimbra,    receiving   his    doctor's   degree   in 
'5,  and  in  the   following  year  became  pro- 
fessor of  law.    Known  as  an  eloquent  spealter. 


he  ajfiliated  himself  with  the  Republican  par^ 
and  was  elected  by  a  great  majority  deputy  to 
the  Clortes,  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  gov- 
ernment agents,  26  Nov.  1899.  The  mimstiy 
annulled  his  election  on  a  futile  pretext,  but  in 
the  new  elections,  18  Feb.  1900,  he  was  again 
triumphandy  elected.  In  the  Cortes  he  waa 
received  as  a  recognized  enemy  of  the  monarchi- 
cal regime,  and  he  soon  gave  more  than  ample 
proof  of  his  enmity  by^  introducing,  amid  great 
protest,  a  resolution  in  the  Cortes  in  which 
he  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy. 
After  the  fall  of  the  ministry  he  failed  to  be 
re-elected,  but  threw  himself  enthusiastically 
into  the  preparations  for  the  revolution  which 
established  the  Republic  in  1910.  Under  the' 
new  regime  he  became  Minister  of  Justice,  and 
in  January  1913,  Minister  of  Finance  and  Pre- 
mier. The  exiled  Royalists  in  July  1913  mad« 
an  attempt  on  his  life,  but  he  escaped  with 
slight  injuries ;  another  plot  to  kill  him  in 
September  1913  was  also  frustrated.  In  March- 
1916  he  became  Minister  of  Finance  in  the 
Almeida  Cabinet  Dr.  Cosia,  more  than  ai^ 
other  one  man,  typifies  the  spirit  of  the  new 
Rmublic  of  Portugal.  He  has  written  'Direito^ 
civil>  (1896);  'Economia  politica'  (1896-98); 
<Orsaniia?ao  judiciara'   (1897-1901). 

COSTA,  kds'ta,  Isaac  da,  Dutch  poet  andt 
theologian:  b.  Amsterdam,  14  Jan.  1798;  d.  2S 
April  1860.  He  studied  at  Leyden,  receiving; 
the  degree  of  PhD.  in  1821.  By  parentage  be 
was  a  Portuguese  Jew,  bnt  he  embraced  Qiris- 
tianity  in  \kS  and  became  a  professor  and 
director  of  the  Free  Scotch  Church  Seminary.- 
He  was  called  to  the  Institute  of  Amsterdam  iQ 
1840,  and  soon  acquired  a  high  reputadon  both 
for  his  poetic  and  theolo^cal  works.  Poelrr 
he  continued  to  write  up  till  1857,  when  his  last 
poem,  the  'Battle  of  Nieuwpoort,' 
lished.  Among  his  theological  wotics  are  a^ 
ofs  •      ^-■-       -   - 


Israel'  (translated  into  English  and  German)  ; 
'Considerations  on  the  Spint  of  the  Age.'  The. 
more  noteworthy  of  his  volumes  of  verse  are 
'Prometheus'  (1820);  'Poems'  (1821-22)  i 
'Festive  Songs>  (1828);  <Hagar'  (1840),  His 
poems  were  collected  and  published  by  Hase- 
brrtek  (1861-62). 

COSTA,  "LoTzaxa,  Italian  painter:  h.Per-> 
rara  about  1460;  d  Mantua,  5  Uardi  1535.. 
He  studied  with  Cosimo  Tura  at  his  birthplace 
and  wa^  influenced  at  iirst  by  Ercole-  ftM>erti. 
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and  Ftttncesco  Cossa.  He  was  employed  tw 
decorate  the  dioic  of  the  ditvcb  of  San  Do- 
mtnlco' in' Ferrara,  md  was  invited  to  the  ducal 
cMirt;  where  he  painted  a  number  of  portrait* 
of  princes  and  nobles.  Shortly  afterward  we 
find  Itim  at  Ravenna,  at  Bologna,  under  the 
patrona^  of  the  Bentivoglio  fainily,  and  there 
tegan  his  connection  with  Francia,  with  whom 
he  worked  as  copainter.  Here  he  executed  a 
*Sl,  Sebastian  Pierced  by  Arrows,'  a  'Virgin,* 
a  'Saint  laihes,'  a  'Saint  Jerome.'  At  Mautua, 
whither  ne  was  invited  by  Francesco  Gonzaga, 
iflt  Ktinted  the  greater  nnmbcr  of  the  pictures 
in  me  palace,  then  being  restored  by  that  prince. 
He  left  behind  hitn  a  repntation  [or  keenness 
of  observation,  correctness  in  design  and  great 
simplicity  and  grandeur  in  form,  together  with 
harmonious  grouping.  Other  worics  include 
'Isabella     d'Este^    Crowned     by     the     Muse* 


__.    ..  1,  was  his  principal  pupil.    Consult 

Uorc)ti»,  'Italian  Painters:  Critical  Studies  of 
their  Works'  (translated  by  Constance  Joceiyn 
ffoullccs,  London  1892-93)  ;  Berenson,  'North 
Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance'  (New 
York  1907):  Gardner,  <The  Painters  of  Fer- 
lara'  (London  1911). 

1  C0STA-4:ABRAL,  Antoalo  Btnurdo  da, 
Cainn  of  Thoua^  Portuguese  statesman:  fa. 
Fornas  d'Algostra,  prorrinoe  of  Beira,  9  May 
1803;  d.  San  Juan  de  Flor,  1  Sept  1839.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Coimbra.  He  became  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Conrt  in  Oporto  and  in  Lisbon,  and  in  1835  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  be 
was  at  first  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Radicals 
ahd  then  of  the  Conservative  party.  He  was 
chosen  Prime  Minister  7  March  1838,  but  re- 
litxiulshed  th:»  position  two  months  afterward. 
In  1841,  however,  he  was  reinstated.  His  o^ 
preSsiMi  and  misgovern ment  resulted  in  bis 
being  driven  from  power  t?  May  1846.  In  1849, 
however,  he  was  reappointed  Prime  Minister, 
biit  only  to  inaugurate  a  still  more  stringent 
dictatorship.  Impoverishing  the  people  by  his 
unficrupulons  system  of  eKpeuditnr^  contract- 
ing new  ioans  and  imposing  new  taxes,  the 
piibcry  against  him  became  so  irresistible  that 
hU  own  brother  Sylva,  a  member  of  his  cabinet 
as  Mmister  of  Justice,  would  not  any  linger 
Miye  under  bim,  and  became  leader  of  the 
opposition  iv  the  Cortes,  which  body  was  now 
determined  oU  his  overthrow.  In  the  mcan- 
ttee,  however.  Saldar^a  set  on  foot  a  revola- 
tion  at  Ctntra,  which  spread  raindly  over  die 
wbitle  Tdngdom,  and  put  an  end  to  Cosla- 
Cabcal's.  sJministration  26  Feb.  18S1.  Saldanha 
became  Prime  Minister  of  Portugal  and  Costa- 
Cabral  fied  to  England.  He  was  Ambassador 
to  Bn^I  1859-^1.  In  1862  he  became  a  member 
of  the'  Couhdl  of  State  and  president  of  the 
S<qierior  Administrative  Court 


public  of  Central  America,  is  hounded  by  Nii__ 
ragua.  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Panama  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  area  about  22,000  square  miles. 
The  republic  is  divided  into  sevtn  provinces 
and  thcseare  subdivided  into  cantones,  and  the 
cantones  into  districts.  Each  canton  has  a 
nninicipal  organiiation  elected  by  the  people; 


but  the  political  chiefs  of  the  cantons  and 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  are  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  repubKc  The  provinces 
are  San  Jos6,  AJajuela,  Cartago,  Heredia, 
Guanacaste,  Puntarenas  and  LimAn.  The 
mountains  do  not  form  a  continuous  diain,  but 
are  divided  into  two  main  groups,  that  of  the 
northwest  and  that  of  the  southeast,  the  former 
including  the  volcanoes  Irazu  (11,200  feet), 
Tnrialba  (IIOOO  feet).  Bartja  (9,335  feet)  and 
Poas  (8,675  feet).  Eniptions  occurred  in  1723, 
1726,  1^1,  1847,  1864  and  1866.  The  southeast- 
ern or  Talmanca  gronp,  in  which  there  are  no 
signs  of  recent  volcanic  activity,  includes  the 
Buena  Vista  (10,800  feet),  tSirripo  Grande 
(11,850  feet)  and  Pico  Blanco  (9,650  feet). 
A  transverse  system,  the  Cordillera  de  DoW, 
below  Cartago,  renders  communication  between 
the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the 
country  exceedingly  difficult.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  area  of  Costa  Rica  lies  between 
2,900  and  6,825  feet  above  the  sea  and  is 
covered  with  virgin  forests,  the  vegetation  be- 
ing so  dense  that  it  is  ^most  impossible  to 
penetrate  the  interior  of  these  regions  save  by 
way  of  the  rivers.  From  the  coast  to  a 
hei^t  of  2,900  feet  are  tropical  forests  and 
savannas;  above  6,800  or  6,W0  feet,  approxi- 
mately, are  the  regions  of  oaks  and  chapar- 
rales,  extending  up  to  9,800  feet ;  and  subalpine 
or  aubandine  flora  characterize  the  regions  be- 
tween 9,800  feet  and  the  tops  of  the  hichesl 
mountains.  The  climate  in  genera]  is  healthful, 
fevers  occurring  only  in  regions  of  less  than 
ISO  feet  elevation-  but  it  varies  greatly  accord- 
ing to  altitude.  The  coast  lands  and  regions 
below  3,000  feet  have  a  hi{^  temperature,  rang- 
ing from  70°  to  80°  F.,  and  in  consequence  a 
torrid  climate.  The  temperate  zone  lies  between 
3,000  and  7,500  feet  and  is  very  healthful  with 
a  mean  temperature  of  about  62°  F.  Winds 
blow  continually  and  are  a  great  cause  of  dis- 
comfort in  the  dry  season,  December  to  May. 
The  annual  rehifall  averages  about  100  in^ei. 
The  tapir,  deer,  puma,  jaguar,  armadillo, 
miana  and  many  varieties  of  monkeys  are 
found  in  the  forests,  a  few  species  heittg 
peculiar  to  Costa  Rica,  while  die  rest  belong 
as  well  to  South  or  Nortii  America  or  both. 
Of  atnfauna  there  are  725  known  spedes:  of 
TtptiHa  and  hatrachia  over  130  spedes;  and  fte 

fedes  of  fish  are  cspedally  varied  owing  to 
e  circumstance  that  those  of  the  Pacific  are 
almost  wholly  different  from  those  of  Carib- 
bean waters.  The  flora  is  essentially  tropical. 
There  are  mahogany,  cedar,  brazilwood,  fistic 
oak  and  ebony  in  the  forests.  Coffee,  bananas, 
maize  and  sugarcane  are  commonly  cultivated. 
Rubber  also  is  found. 

On  31  Dec.  1915  the  official  estnnated  popula- 
tion was  given  as  follows : 
SMtjcat.... m.3n 

Alajuri. 101. 7M 

Kciedta 44.161 

CWawti «,»» 

Gtuiucwta M.SOfi 

PunUrenu 11.  KU 

Llm*. H,TS« 


The  population  in  1826  was  61,846,  and 
mainly  by  increase  of  the  families  whose  an- 
cestors came  from  Galida  or  Catalonia  before 
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*e  date  just  mentioned,  it  had  grown  by  1915 
to  430,701.  In  marked  contrast  with  the  other 
Centra]  American  states,  Costa  Rica's  popula- 
tion, in  the  larger  towns  of  the  uplands,  is 
almost  entirely  white.  Only  3,500  Indians  re- 
mained in  1916.  The  negroes  (some  25,000 
British  West  Indians)  five  near  the  coasts. 

The  obligation  and  *traditionaI*  policy  of 
Costa  Rica  is  (o  solve  its  own  problems  and  to 
avoid  complications  with  other  countries.  The 
frontier  line  with  Colombia  (Panam&)  was  to 
a  certain  extent  determined  by  the  award  of  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  as  arbitrator, 
11  Sept.  1900.  President  Loubet's  decision  «- 
tended  the  Colombian  frontier  to  Punta  Car- 


laid  claim.  But  there  is  still  contention  between 
the  interested  conntries  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  terms  of  the  award;  and  it  is 
with  this  qualification  that  the  estimate  of 
area  in  the  first  paragraph  is  offered.  Pr<s 
vious  estimates  have  varied  between  23,000  and 
34,000  square  miles.  On  20  Jan.  1902,  a  "Con- 
vention of  Peace  and  Obligatory  Arbitration* 
was  signed  at  the  Port  of  Corinto,  Nicaragua, 
by  plenipotentiaries  of  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua, 
Honduras  and  Salvador. 

History.—  An  account  of  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments at  the  beginning  of  the  I6Ui  century  is 
fiven  in  the  article  Central  America.  The 
Danish  Crown  in  1S40  established  the  province 
of  Costa  Rica-  in  1S60  and  1573  defined  its 
frontiers;  in  1562  appointed  Juan  Vasquei  de 
Coronado  military  governor  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Veragua.  The  city  of  Cartago,  until  1823  the 
capital,  was  founded  by  Coronado,  but  it  was 
a  city  only  in  name.  Duting  the  first  century 
of  the  existence  of  the  prcrvince  no  headway 
was  made.  The  Indian  tribes  were  the  most 
intractable  of  their  kind ;  white  settlers  were 
few.  A  brief  period  of  comparative  prosperity 
began  when  Captain-General  Sandoval,  in  1638~ 
39,  made  a  new  port  at  Matina  and  opened  a 
road  from  it  to  the  capital.  The  value  of  cacao 
plantations  near  the  road  increased,  and  th« 
eastern  coast,  as  well  as  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya, 
was  visited  by  trading  ships.  But  the  bucca- 
neers swooped  down  upon  the  coast  as  soon  as 
there  was  anything  of  value  to  be  seized,  and 
Indians  completed  the  work  of  destruction. 
This  wreldied  state  of  things  continued  through- 
out the  18th  cenlunr.  One  hundred  years  ago 
Costa    Rica    was    described    as   the    most    be- 


■elothed  with  the  bark  of  trees,*  had  been 
reduced  to  this  condition  of  misery  through 
bein^  cut  off  from  communication  with  tne 
tfntside  world  for  generation  after  generation 
and  by  century-long  ravages  of  pirates  from 
Europe  and  marauding  bands  of  Indians  from 
the  Moatimto  coast.  But  to-day  the  republic 
holds  a  leading  position  among  Latin-American 
-  nations  in  regard  to  public  instruction,  and  (ex- 
cept for  the  apparently  chronic  dislocation  of 
the  public  finances)  it  can  no  longer  be  called 
a  very  poor  country.  Every  Costa  Rican  who 
cares  to  do  so  can  own  valuable  property  of 
some  sort,  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country  is  far  from  bein^  contemptible.  The 
change  may  be  described  m  a  few  words. 

Less  than  four  months  after  proclaiming  that 
Spanish  control  was  at  an  end  <I5  Sept  1821), 


Costa  Rica  with  the  other  wok  Central  Ameri- 
can states  was  drawn  into  a  union  with  the 
Yturbide  empire  of  Mexico.  This  dependence 
lasted  until  1824,  and  then  followed  the  experi- 
mental union  of  the  Central  American  countries. 
But  gettuine  independence  began  after  1830; 
Even  in  that  time  of  extreme  poverty  die  state 
acknowledged  and  declared  that  it  could  not 
postpone  and  would  not  shirk  its  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  edocation  of  the  petqje. 

During  the  Jirst  half  of  the  19th  centnty 
commerce  received  a  new  impulse  throu^  tlie 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  mountains  near  the 
Gulf  of  Nicoya,  and  the  cKtensign  of  coffee 
culture.  Several  of  the  Presidents  holding  OtRce 
since  1824  have  been  eminently  patriotic  and 
far-seeing  .>nen,  under  whose  guidance  the 
graduates  of  Costa  Rican  schools  have  begun 
to  appropriate  some  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  land,  with  little  aid  from  immigration, 
Uiough  not  without  the  aid  of  foreign  capital. 
Immigration  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 

In  1907  Costa  Rica  and  all  the  other  Central 
American  states  sent  delegates  to  a  conference 
in  session  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  14  No- 
vember to  20  December.  This  conference 
decided,  among  other  thini^  (sec  Cenixai. 
Auerica),  to  establish  a  Central  American 
Court  of  Justice  and  a  Central  American  'ped- 
agogical  institute,^  both  to  be  located  in  Costa 
Rica.  The  delegates  expressed  the  opinion  that 
each  republic  should  have  the  right  to  maintain, 
at  the  proposed  normal  coUegt  not  more  than 
200  students  of  both  sexes  and  they  agreed  to 
send  not  less  than  20  students  of  eaich  sex.  On 
20  March  1910  (xista  Rica  and  Panama  signed 
t  protocol  setting  forth  the  basis  of  fact  for 
the  arbitration  of  their  boundary  dispute  by 
Chief  Justice  Puller.  In  May,  Ricardo  lim^ez 
Was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  Republic 
An  earthquake  wrecked  a  large  part  of  the  city 
of  Cartago,  including  the  new  Palace  of  Peace, 
The  editnated  lots  of  life  was  1,800.  la  1913  tke 
President  in  his  message  stated  that  the  govem- 
ment  wu  pautfeularly  solicitous  for  the  advance-. 
Oicnt  of  edocatioiL  Althou^  more  than  one- 
ei^rtli  of  the  total  revcmw  of  the  state  had  beea 
expended  for  schoob  and  colics  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Congress  was  askedto  increase  the 
inheritance  tax  for  tlM  benefit  of  the  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  and  the  hospital  fund 
Among  the<  measures  passed  bjr  the  CoiwrcBB 
was  a  law  limiting  the  armea  fofcc  .'of  the 
President  (the  iwular  army)  to  1,000  men  in 
time  of  peace  and  5,000  In  time  of  p«blk  dM^cr 
from  insnrrection,  eta  Preiitknt  AHredo  Gai»> 
E&Ies  Flores,  chosen  for  the  term  1914  to  1918^ 
was  kpown  to  be  the  movkig  force  responsible 
for  legislation  in  favor  of  a^cultuiista  and  in 
defense  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  working* 
men  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Con* 
grcss  in  1915  and  1916.  Cotfa  Rica  bnraght 
action  in  Marrd]  1916  agaiiMt  Nfcar^;na  lor 
the  violation  of  her  ri^ts  under  the  caiuJ 
trealy  with  the  United  States,  and  die  Central 
American  Court  of  Justice,  on  5  May.  gave 
decision  in  her'favor.  General  Foderico Tinoco, 
after  a  bloodless  revolution  in  January  1917, 
overthrew  the  GonzUez  government  and  pro- 
claimed himself  provisional  President  of  Nica- 
ragua. By  instnictions  frort  Washington,  the 
American  Ministet  tg  Crista  Rica  issued  tlte 
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2  Feb. 

"Tbe  BDnnuiicnt  ol  tba  Uoitad  SUtn 
KDoit  oirertbrow  of  th>  (■Ubhibad 
Rks  intb  tbe  cntot  concern, 
act*  of  thb  ebancter  tend  to  dii 

AmBiickuidtD4iHivttliiaiiH|t< .  

t~  -ia^  at  chk  poliEr  in  tapinl  to  tba  uHunpUni  of  gotrtt 

—         _...i_j.   £i^^  «Diind«t«l  by  it  on  Kvcnl 

t  font  IKBH.  tbB  aonnmiiint  of  tta 

«t  forth,  in  Bn^Ktic  and  datiaet 

.  ._  ,.„.  , — ^tion  io  noud  to  tl>»  Ktiul  ntiiB- 

Com*  Riis,  which  ii  that  it  wiQ  ' 


CoTemment. — The  legislative  branch  of  the 

Sivemment  consists  of  a  single  house,  called 
e  Constitutional  Congress;  its  43  deputies, 
who  are  chosen,  one  for  every  15,000  inhabit- 
ants, for  a  term  of  four  years,  assemble  each 
year  for  a  60  days'  sesMon  which  may  be 
extended  for  30  days.  One-half  of  the  depu- 
ties retire  every  two  years.  The  term  of  the 
President,  in  whom  is  vested  the  chief  tTecutive 
power,  is  four  years.  Congress  anntially  ap- 
points three  presidential  subsHtutes  called 
detignados.  Administrative  departments  ~ 
chart        '  ■  "       ' 
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ports  directly  to  the  Constitutional  Congress. 
Judges  also  hold  office  for  terms  of  four  years, 
The  main  tribtmals  are  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  (11  justices)  and  two  Appellate  Courts 
(three  magistrates  each).  Subordinate  courts 
are  establi^ed  in  the  provinces.  In  the  chief 
towns  of  each  canton  tbe  alcaldes  are  judges 
of  petty  offenses,  act  as  committit^  magistrate! 
and  have  jurisdiction  in  the  less  important  ctvil 

Sdacatioa  and  Rellgioii.— Elementary  in- 
stmction  of  both  sexes  is  by  constitutional 
mandate  compulsory  and  at  the  government's 
expense.  "ITie  most  recent  statistics  available 
(1915)  show  that  about  35,000  children  were 
enrolled  as  pupils  in  419  elementary  schools, 
controlled  ty  local  educational  juntas  forwhose 
suppoil  the  government  had  made  a  special 
loan  and  imposed  certain  taxes.  In  these 
schools  there  were  1,489  teachers.  Hi^er  edu- 
cation is  provided  at  several  provinaal  insti- 
tutes, and  at  the  Liceo  and  Colegio  Superior  de 
Sefloritas  — both  of  the  latter  in  the  capital 
There  are  schools  of  law  and  medidae,  a 
national  museum  a  national  library  the  Univer- 
sity of  Santo  Tomas  and  the  Physico-Geo- 
graphical  and  Meteorological  Institution.    The 

remment  has  made  a  practice  of  defraying 
expenses  of  a  number  of  young  men  who 
are  sent  as  sttidents  to  European  universities. 
Dr.  dlajctoti,  Commissioner  of  Elducation,  De- 
partment of  Interior^  government  of  die  United 
States,  writes :  'In  Costa  Rica,  which  has  made 
greater  advance  in  respect  lo  primaiT  education 
than  any  other  one  of  the  Central  American 
states,  a  very  important  movement  in  rural 
education  has  been  started  by  the  estsbtishment 
of  schools  which  are  furnished  with  ^rdens, 
orchards,  and  fields,  and  which  provide  fov 
rural  industries  carried  on  under  a  special  pro- 
gram of  instruction.'  (Report  for  year  ended 
30  June  1915).  By  executive  decree  of  14  Jan. 
1915  rules  for  the  newly-established  Normal 
School  at  Meredia  were  promulgated. 


The  Roman  Catholic  it  the  relit^on  of  tbe 
state,  bui  there  is  entire  religious  liberty  uader 
the  coDstiiutioD.  The  bishop  of  San  Joii  is  a 
suffragan  of  the  archtushop  of  Guatemala, 

Spanish  is  q>oken  eveiywhere  ihroui^ut 
tbe  country,  even  in  the  Incuan  districts. 

Indiutry,  Acricoltnrs  and  Commerce^* 
Coffee  raising  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as 
the  most  profitable  form  of  agriculture  b  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  decline  in  the  price  of  coffee 
brought  on  the  financial  crisis  soon  after  the 
bepnning  of  the  present  century.  Coffee  in- 
voiced at  the  American  consular  agency  at 
Puntarenas  for  the  United  States  dunng  1916 
amounted  to  7,718,057  pounds,  valued  at  $939,543. 
The  systematic  cultivation  of  bananas  has  in- 
creased during  recent  years  to  »ich  a  degree 
that  it  has  become  Costa  Rica's  leading  indus- 
tfy.  Indian  com,  rice  and  cocoa  grow  readily. 
The  live  stock  consisted  of  33,000  cattle,  52,000 
horses,  63,000  pigs,  besides  mules,  sheep  and 
goats.  Because  of  the  great  number  of  peasant 
proprietors  agriculture' is  advancing  and  both 
the  economic  situation  and  political  stability  of 
the  country  are  on  a  sotuid  basisL  Until  the 
year  1915  cattie  were  never  exported  from  Crista 
Rica,  but  were  extensively  imported  from  Nica- 
ragua at  the  rate  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  bead 
annually.  During  the  year  1915,  however,  3,151 
head  of  cattle,  valued  at  over  flOO^OOa  were 
exported  to  tbe  Canal  Zone,  Panama,  for  the 
United  States  military  forces  stationed  there. 
Owing  to  the-scarcity  of  cattle  in  this  district 
it  is  not  likely  tiiat  they  will  continue  to  be 
exported  to  any  extent.  Prices  of  milk,  butter, 
cheese  and  beef  are  much  hi^er  in  Costa  Rica 
than  in  the  United  States,  and  large  quantities 
are  imported  annually.  The  cultivation  of  cacao 
is  increasing  in  Cosia  Bica.    In  1915  1,2?2(90S 

S>unds,  valued  at  $174,809,  were  exported.  The 
ongress  of  Costa  Rica,  in  1917,  provided  for 
the  payment  of  bounties  lo  the  growers  of  hemp, 
sisal  and  similar  plants.  This  bounty,  according 
to  the  Revista  Econofnica,  is  to  be  in  the  form 
of  6  per  cent  treasury  bonds,  at  the  rate  of  30 
colon  (coIon^^46.S  cents)  for  each  hectare 
(2,47  acres)  of  land  planted  in  a  fibre  crop. 
The  total  amount  of  bounties  is  not  to  exceed 
500,000  cotones,  and  100,000  colones  more  is 
appropriated  for  machinery.  The  bounty  will 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  tbe  Arst  to  be  deliv- 
ered when  the  fibre  is  planted,  the  second  part 
two  years  later  and  tbe  third  when  the  plants 
are  ready  to  be  cuL  When  the  planter  has 
cultivated  his  fibre  crops  for  10  years  after 
receiving  the  first  bounty,  and  has  marketed  his 


of  the  bounty  money  will  be  canceled  by  the 
government.  When  owners  of  plantations  rep- 
resenting 200  hectares  of  land  or  more  wish 
to  establish  a  common  fibre  factory  the  govern- 
ment will  grant  them  a  loan  in  treasury  bonds 
for  two-tiiirds  of  the  cost  of  the  installation, 
taking  a  mortgage  for  the  amount  of  the  loan  . 
payaUe  in  10  years  at  8  per  cent  with  amortiza- 
tion of  10  per  cent  In  1914  tbe  imparts  were 
valued  at  $7,551,679,  while  the  exports  surpassed 
this  figure  by  $3,310,069,  In  1915  tiic  imports 
were  valued  at  $4,47S,782  and  die  exports  at 
$9,971,582.  Exports  in  the  last  normal  year 
before  the  European  War,  1913,  showed  the 
following  distribution:  To  the  United  States, 
$5.29?.I46;  to  Great  Britain^  ft SH'*^^;  to  Ger- 
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nany,  $5(0^;  to  France,  $96,665.  In  the 
same  year  CosU  Rica  imported  from  the  United 
States  goods  valued  at  ^515,871;  from  Ger- 
many, (1,355,417;  from  Great  Britain,  $1,303,187; 
frotn  France,  $391,681.  The  following  table 
ihows  the  value  of  the  leading  exports  for  the 
last  two  years  and  the  prinopal  countries  of 
destination,  accor<Iing:  to  the  customs  sUtistiea : 


by 


Butkins  uid  RiiancM. —  The  gold  standard 
was  adopted  in  1896;  in  1900  ftold  certificates 
were  redeemed  and  gold  put  into  circulatioR. 
The  unit  is  the  colon.  The  gold  coins  are 
2,  5,  10  and  20  colones;  the  silver  coins  5,  10, 
25  and  SO  centimes.  The  principal  banks  are 
the  Banco  Anglo'Costarricense,  established  1863k 
dw  Banco  de  Costa  Rica,  established  1877,  and 
the  Banco  Commercial  (1908).  In  addition  (o 
these  three  banks  the  government  has  estab- 
lished, as  a  temporary  measure  to  cover  the 
deficit  of  reventies  and  assist  their  merchant* 
and  fanners  over  the  crisis  which  the  Euro- 
pean War  intensified,  the  Banco  Intemacional, 
with  a  restricted  issue  of  bank  notes  to  the 
extent  of  4,000,000  colons  (or  colones),  secured 
'  sue  of  2,000,000  colones,  6  per  cent 
ids,  in  conjunction  with  2,000,000 
colones,  extenor  refunding  bonds,  which  in 
1915  were  in  escrow  in  a  New  York  bank. 

The  unit  of  the,  monetary  system,  the  colon, 
is  divided  into  100  centimos  and  is  used  only  in 
Cosla  Rica.  Its  weight  is  0.7780  grammes  o£ 
.900-fine  gold,  or,  say,  0,7002  grammes  of  pure 
gold,  which  eiTes  it  a  par  value  of  $0.46536, 
currenar  of  the  United  States.  The  paf  value 
of  $1.00,  currency  of  the  United  States,  is 
2.14887  Casta  Rican  colones.  Under  normal 
conditions,  the  commercial  rate  of  exchange  in 
Costa  Rica  for  si^t  draft  on  New  York 
fluctuates  between  2.13  and  2.18  colones  per 
$1.00  currency  of  the  United  States.  "The  cir- 
culation consists  of  banknotes,  backed  by  gold 
and  other  assets  of  the  issuing  banks.  Foreign 
gold  coins  are  legal  tender  in  Costa  Rica  at  the 
loltowinK  rates:  American  dollar'™2.15  colones; 
French  franc  =  0.4125  colones;  German  mark 
■=0.5l  colones;  Engli^  sovereign -=10.45 
c      i>       .  I.I-  L        .     E       iL  r  colones.    The  situation  in  Costa  Rica  has  been 

Sma  1  establishments  for  the  manuf^ture  complicated  by  the  failure,  in  February  1915, 
of  saddles,  harness,  shoes  hats,  cloAing  cigars,  ^f  g^  Banco  Comercial  de  Costa  Riea  |o* 
"^'f U""¥"'  '"f^'  ■'  ?'"'''°'."=  '"1"°":  UmAn,  not  the  Banco  Comercial  of  San  Jo^]. 
^'i!?"!!*  ^  4i.  •  "'S  !«  v3nous  parte  i„  ^rdcr  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the 
?^^^  ■'^  ^A-V^.  officially  cnumetaed  notes  issued  by  the  new  bank  mentioned  above, 
3,296  faetOHM  and  mdusfnes  in  the  R^bhc,  the  government  has  decreed  that  all  obligations 
indndmg  coffee-drying  estabhshments,  starch,  ^hi5t  art;  to  be  Uquidaied  in  colones.  or  in 
broom  and  woodwork  factories.  ^ther    agreed-upon    moneys,    shall    enjoy    the 

MlniiiB  and  Maimf actnres^  Prom  mines  privilege  of  a  moratorium  until  one  year  after 
near  the  Gulf  of  Nicova  the  exports  of  gold  and  the  signing  of  European  peace,  unless  the  cred- 
? ''in.'i''""'^ '"  ^  "S^'*  year  were  $792,847.  itors  are  wilUng  to  accept  payment  in  bills  of 
iV™)?l«^'^  '?'' J*""*/  *"  'H  ""^'"'*  2'  *e  Ban"  Intemacional  de  Costa  Rica." 
Jl,iEl,437  was  mined  and  exported,  and  to  the  .---.-- 
amount  of  $805,897  in  191S.  TTic  production  of 
one  of  the  three  principal  auriferous  districts 
has  exceeded  the  sum  of  $10,000,000;  and  in 
view  of  die  circumstance  that  tnis  sum  has 
been  produced  by  the  crudest  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical methods,  the  reward  which  would  fol- 
low the  proper  application  of  capital  sufficient 
to  operate  on  a  large  and  modern  scale  is  sur- 
misable. There  aie  deposits  of  iron,  nickel  and 
manganese  in  several  cantones.  One  manganese 
mine  is  in  operation  in  Costa  Rica.  It  began 
shipping  in  May  1916,  and  is  now  sending  out 
about  300  tons  a  month,  all  in  ba^s.  It  is 
making  preparations  to  install  an  equipment  of 
docks,  furnaces,  etc,  with  a  capacity  of  3,000 
to  5.000  tons  a  month.  An  oil  company  has 
acquired  ri^ts  to  oil  lands  in  Limin,  Guana- 
caste  and  Puntarenas. 

There  are  very  few  manuf&cturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  Republic.  Among  these  few 
are  the  National  Foundry  at  San  Jos£  and  At 
National  Liquor  Factory. 
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of  the  results  of  the  Fan-American 
Conference  held  at  Washinpon  in  1915  was 
noted,  as  follows :  Costa  Rica  arranged  with 
New  York  bankers  for  a  credit  of  $500,000, 
making  New  York  exchange  available  in  transac- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 

Natiotul  Debt.— The  total  debt  in  1915 
was  $19,000,000,  of  which  about  $8,000,000  was 
English  credit,  $7,000,000  was  French  credit 
and  $4,000,000  scattered.  The  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  government  were  acknowledged  in 
the  inaugural  message  of  President  Esquivel, 
2  May  1902,  to  be  'grave  and  complicated.*  The 
total  foreign  debt  in  1901  was  £2,080,000;  it  was 
contracted  in  England  in  1871  and  1872.  In 
March  1901  Costa  Rican  bonds  to  the  value  of 
642,300  colones  were  incinerated,  having  been 
issued  in  1897  and  1899,  and  subsequently  re- 
deemed. The  revenue  of  the  government  is 
derived  from  custom-house  duties,  the  limior 
monmoly.  tobacco,  stamped  paper,  post-office, 
etc,  die  export  duty  on  coffee  having  been  atxd- 
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ished  1  Sept  1901.  The  government  rcTenne  in 
1915  was  $iZ,9453l7  and  tbe  expenditures  (or 
the  same  year  amounted  to  $4,257,511.  In  1917 
the  esUmated  income  was  $3,937,700  and  die 
expenditure  ^.W^ZOQ. 

Weightt  and  Mea»i»reB.~  The  libra  =  1.0+3 
pounds;  manzana=l^  acres;  ceotaro  =  4.2631 
gallons;  fanega'^ll  bushds.  The  metric  sys- 
tera  was  established  by  law,  10  July  1884,  but 
has    not    eniirely    displaced   old    weights    and 


TranapOTtatioii  and  Comnmnkation. — 
The  Costa.  Rica  Railway  tuns  from  Liin6a  to 
the  cities  of  the  central  uplands,  and  has  several 
branch  lines;  the  Pacific  Railway  connects  Sad 

iose  with  a  good  harbor  on  the  western  coast 
n  all,  there  were,  in  1916  in  CosU  Rica.  693 
Idlomelers  (433  miles)  of  railways,  of  which  134 
kilometers  ^"84  miles)  were  owned  by  the  govr 
emment.  The  hnes  are  the  Northern  Kailwttf 
Company,  225  kilometers  (140  miles),  and 
the  Costa  Rica  Railway,  334  kiloroetci* 
(208  miles).  As  the  lailer  is  leased  ta 
the  Northern  they  together  form  a  ^item 
of  348  miles  under  ooe  managemeoL  The 
ratud  ■  growth  of  the  banana  trade  has 
called  into  being  railway  lines  in  the  coast 
region*.  The  Northern  Railway  has  an  exten- 
sion down  the  coast  southward  from  Bananilo 
River,  near  Fort  Lini6n,  with  short  branches 
ninninf^  into  the  fruit  districts.  A  line  was 
also  bemg  extended  northward  in  1917.  Be- 
tween Lim6n  and  New  Orleans  and  Mobile 
there  ts  direct  communication  by  Mcamship 
lines  several  times  each  week.  Between  Limm 
and  New  York  steamers  run  weekly.  There  is 
a  regular  service  between  ports  of  the  Central 
American  coast,  from  Col6n  to  Belixe.  Sailings 
to  Jamaica,  Cuba  and  England  are  fortni^tly. 
French  and  Italian  eteatners  call  at  LmMn 
once  a  month.  On  tbe  Pacific  Coast  there  are 
three  regular  lines  touchinic  at  Puntarenasi 
the  Pacific  Mail  and  the  Chilean  and  British 
lines.  There  are  (1915)  147  telegraph  ofhces 
and  1,600  miles  of  wire  and  640  miles  of  tele- 
li^one  lines.  Wireless  teJegrajriiy  with  300 
miles  radius  is  b  operation  at  Limon,  and  there 
is  a  small  station  at  Colorado,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  San  Juan  River. 

Army. —  All  male  citiiens  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  50  may  be  called  upon  to  do  military 
service ;  the  standing  army,  iiowever,  and  the 
tniliiia  together  numbered  36,946  and  consisted 
of  3  brigades,  1  battalion,  3  comranies  and  135 
unclassified  soldiers  <1917).  Supplementing 
land  forces  are  two  government-owned  motor 
launches  used  principally  for  revenue  puipotea. 
Bibliography. —  Alfaro,  R.  J.,  'Liimtcs  entre 
Panami  y  Costa  Rica>  (Panama  1913)  ;  Ander- 
son, L.,  'El  Laudo  Loubet:  contribudon  al 
Estudio  de  la  cuesti6n  de  Umites  entre  Costa 
Rica  ¥  Panam4»  (San  Jos*  1911)  ;  Crosby,  J. 
T.,  'Latin  American  Monetary  Systems  and 
Exchange  Conditions>  (New  York  1915); 
'Financial  Oinfcrenee,  Proceedings  of  the  First 
Pan  American'  (Washington  1915);  James, 
W„  'The  Mulberry  Tree'  (Chapters  13  and 
14,  London  1913) ;  Pan  American  Union. 
'Costa  Rica'  (Washington  1914);  Pirigny,  M. 
de,  'Costa  Rica'  (in  S^Uletin  de  la  Socitti  de 
Geographie  Commerciale,  Tome  xxxii,  Paris 
1910) ;  Shepherd,  W.  R.,  'Latin  America'  (New 
York  1914);  Barranles,  F.  M.,  'Elementos  de 
la  Historia  de  Costa  Rica>  (1892);  Palmer,  F„ 
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Editorud  Stuff  of  The  Amtriciuut. 
COSTER,  k«s't«r,  or  KOSTSR,  '. 


ny  aumble  type*.  By  many  he  is  regard 
predecessor  ot  Gutenberg,  by  some  as  a  mythi- 
cal personage.  The  first  account  of  the  inven- 
tion which  has  any  historical  value  appeared  in 
1499  in  a  book  called  'The  Chronicle  of 
Cologne.'  The  author  says  that  printitig  was 
invented  in  that  city;  he  asserts,  however,  that 
the  art  was  pr^gured  by  the  method  used  for 

Sinting  certain  schoolbooks  or  Donatuscs  in 
oUano.  The  next  statement  of  importance  in 
connection  with  the  controversy  is  that  of 
Hadrianns  Junius,  in  his  'Batavia'  (1588)  to 
the  effect  that  about  1460  Laurentius  Joannes, 
snmamed  .£dituus  or  Custos  (literally  sacris- 
tan. Coster),  who  lived  in  Haarlem,  fashioned 
the  bark  oi  a  beech-tree  into  letters,  which  he 
impressed  upon  paper.  He  then  made  a  num- 
ber of  wooden  letters  and  invented  an  ink 
thicker  and  more  viscid  than  the  common  sor^ 
and  afterward  made,  by  the  addition  of  his  let- 
ters, explanations  for  pictures  engraved  on 
wood;  and  evetitually  printed  books.  Among 
these  was  an  edition  of  the  'Speculum  Salutis.' 
He  subsequently  changed  the  wooden  letters  for 
Others  of  lead,  and  these  again  for  letters  of 
tin.  An  assistant,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Gutenberg  family,  stole  the  types  and  appli- 
ances, going  first  to  Amsterdam,  thence  to 
Cologne,  and  finally  sojourning  at  Maim,  where 
he  published  various  books.  This  statement  has 
been  scoffed  at  as  an  invention  or  based  on  mere 
hearsay;  but  in  recent  years  the  trend  of  opin- 
ion has  been  in  favor  of  the  Dutch  clamis. 
There  are  no  specimens  extant  that  can  with 
absolute  certainty  be  ascribed  to  a  printer  called 
Coster.  Coster's  claim  was  disproved  by  Van 
der  Linde,  who  proved  that  Caster  was  a  tav- 
ern-keeper and  was  confused  with  Lauren 
Janszoon,  a  wine  merchant  and  town  officer. 
He  asserts  that  Coster's  claim  to  the  invention 
was  made  by  Gerritt  Thomoszoon  in  1550, 
Many  fragments  of  books,  however,  have  beoi 
discovered,  believed  to  be  printed  much  before 
the  date  of  Gutenberg's  earliest  work.  These 
are  known  as  Costemian,  and  their  number  is 
being  gradually  added  to  since  the  attention  of 
librarians  has  been  called  to  their  importance. 
They  are  printed  in  a  varied  of  types  of  Dutch 
design.  All  are  without  any  name,  dale  or 
fJacc,  and  nearly  all  were  discovered  in  the 
bindings  of  the  15th  century  manuscripts  or 
printed  books.  Consult  Van  der  Linde,  'D* 
Haarlemsehe  CosterleBende'_(187()),  translated 
into  English  by  Hessels  as  'TTie  Haarlem  Leg- 
end of  the  Invention  of  Printing'  (1871);  De 
Vinne,  'Invention  of  Printing'  (!876)  ;  Hes- 
sels, "Haarlem  the  Birthplace  of  Printing' 
(1887);  Morley,  'English  Writers'  (VoL  VI, 
London  1890) ;  also  Wysz,  'Zenlralbatt  fiir 
Bibliotekswesen'  (1888). 

COSTMARY,  or  MINT  GERANIUM,  a 
species  {Ckrysanlhemum  froltomifa)  of  the 
genus  CkrysanihewMm,  of  the  thistle  family 
iCompositct).  Tbe  plant  is  a  native  of  Italy, 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  England  in  156& 
and  cultivated  for  its  f ragraiH  Jeavcs,  which 
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were  used  in  ale  and  various  aromatic  drinks; 
and  also  as  a  salad.  In  America  the  plant 
grows  wild  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Ohio,  having 
escaped  from  gardens.  Another  common  name 
is  afecost  or  alecoast.  The  name  is  popularly 
snpiposed  to  mean  "the  fragrant  plant  of  the 
Vir  gin  Mary,'  but  recent  authorities  incline  to 
derive  it  from  the  Latin  mare,  die  sea. 

COSTUME,  ("custom* ;  and  especially 
usage,  habit  or  appearance  in  dress,  etc.),  a 
term  now  restricted  to  external  dress,  and  its 
modes.  The  history  of  costume  h  an' exceed- 
ingly difGcuIt  one  to  trace  in  any  accurate  detail, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  vague 
and  seamy  notices  on  the  subj^cci  which  we  can 
collect  from  the  earlier  wnters.  The  most 
interesting  and  profitable  thing  will  be  to  at- 
tempt to  work  out  certain  general  lines  of 
development,  leaving  minute  questions  to  anti- 
quarians who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the 
subject,  as  far  as  anything  can  be  accurately 
known  about  it.  It  must  be  observed  that  our 
earliest  indications  on  the  subject  come  from 
warm  or  serai- tropical  countries ;  thus  elimi- 
nating as  far  as  possible  the  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  clothes  which  originates  in  the 
necessity  of  protection  against  the  weather. 
Considerations  of  modesty,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  outgrowth  either  of  specifical^ 
Christian  br  of  other  highly  civilized  conditions, 
according  to  the  point  of  view,  appear  only  in 
a  rudimentary  form.  The  develomnent  in  early 
times  is  regulated  J argely  by  the  desire  to  make 
the  dress  tell  something  of  the  position  or  rank 
of  the  wearer.  Thus  Hie  earliest  distinction  as 
to  the  amount  of  clothing  prescribed  ly  cus- 
tom seems  to  have  been  that  the  wearmg  of 
many  clothes  was  a  mark  of  rank,  while  the 
lower  classes  were  content  with  a  very  scanty 
covering.  This  would  follow  since  the  nobles 
had  in  those  days  very  slight  need  for  active 
exertion;  while  practical  considerations  would 
dictate  the  minimizing  of  the  garments  whidi 
might  hamper  those  whose  employments  re- 
quired free  movement  of  the  limbs. 

The  early  Egyptians  seem  to  have  worn  litde 
besides  an  apron  or  loin-cloth ;  under  the  later 
dynasty  it  was  extended  into  a  long  skirt,  which 
was  combined  with  the  jacket  that  had  been 
sometimes  worn  to  form  a  complete  garment. 
The  women  wore  the  calaiirit,  a  shirt  with  short 
sleeves  or  none  at  all.  Light  and  frequently 
transparent  materials  seem  to  have  been  most 
commonly  nsed  For  a  headdress,  both  sexes 
wore  what  is  known  as  the  sphimc-cap.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  however,  ordinarily  people  paid 
very  little  attention  to  dress;  kings,  priests  and 
other  officials  were  distinguish eiT  by  elaborate 
vestures.  Under  the  Ptolemies  Greek  costutnp 
was  generally  introduced.  The  Assyrians  cov- 
ered more  of  the  body  than  the  Egyptians  and 
used  heavier  stuffs  —  cotton,  linen,  woo!  and 
possibly  silk,  introduced  from  China.  They 
wore  a  long  shirt  with  short  sleeves,  and  con- 
fined at  the  waist.  For  the  upper  classes  this 
was  brigjit-colored  and  ornamented  with  heavy 
fringes.  Sandah  were  worn.  The  king  was 
distinguished  by  a  purple  mantle  and  a  white 
cylindrical  cap.  The  Persian  costume  was  geit- 
erally  tight-fitting,  consisting  mainly  of  a  short 
coat  and  trousers  (which  seem  to  have  origi- 
nated very  early  in  Central  Asia)  often  made 
of  leather.  When  they  conquered  the  Medes, 
they  adopted  very  generally  the  dress  of  the 


latter,  which  was  loose  and  ttsiially  woolen. 
The  leather  breeches  remained  in  use  among 
the  lower  classes. 

The  Greek  costume  was  characterized  by 
great  simplicity  and  fell  into  graceful  folds. 
The  principal  parts  of  it  were  an  undergarment 
called  the  ekilon  and  a  sort  of  cloak  known  as 
himatiOHi  which,  when  folded  over  the  shoul- 
ders, ultimately  originated  a  separate  garment, 
the  diploldwn.  Men  wore  the  cklamys,  a  short 
cloak  for  the  more  active  occupations  to  which 
the  peplos  of  the  women  partly  corresponded. 
White  was  the  usual  (though  not  as  formerly 
believed,  (he  exclusive)  color  of  Greek  gar- 
ments; the  material  was  most  usually  woolen 
among  the  Dorians  and  linen  with  the  lonians. 
Silk  was  introduced  rather  late  from  Asia  and 
employed  to  make  the  semi-transparent  robes 
for  which  the  island  of  Cos  was  famous.  Orien- 
tal luxury  increased  as  time  went  on,  until  in 
the  Byzantine  period,  while  clothes  retained 
much  the  same  shape,  costly  material  and  rich 
ornamentation  distinguished  them. 

The  Romans  also  commonly  wore  but  two 
garments,  and  the  hardy,  vigoroiis  life  of  their 
early  days  tended  to  keep  these  simple.  They 
wore  a  woolen  tunic  for  the  house,  only  one  at 
first,  until  the  increase  of  luxurjr  brought  in  the 
.custom  of  wearing  two  or  three  in  cold  weather. 
Women  also  wore  an  outer  robe  known  as  the 
stola,  similar  to  the  Greek  chiton.  For  appear- 
ance in  public  there  was  for  men  the  toga,  a 
large,  loose,  white  cloak  adopted  by  all  citizens 
for  outdoor  wear,  and  a  somewhat  similar  gar^ 
ment  called  palla  for  women.  While,  however, 
men  had  a  uniform  manner  of  wearing  the  toga, 
women  draiied  their  robes  in  many  graceiol 
shapes  at  will.  Shorter,  more  practical  over- 
garments, such  as  the  lacema  and  the  sagitm  or 
soldier's  cloak,  were  worn  by  those  engaged  in 
more  active  occupations.  TTie  torque,  or  cord 
of  gold  fastened  around  the  neck,  was  a  fashion 
introduced  from  Gaul  after  the  conquest. 

The  history  of  fashion  in  (he  Christian  era 
may  be  divided  into  four  periods : 

First  Period.— In  the  first,  down  to  485,  the 
Gallic,  Roman  and  Byzantine  elements  were 
combining  to  form  a  new  costume.  In  the  sec- 
ond, 486  to  130O,  this  underwent  many  changes. 
The  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  introducing 
new  fashions,  though  the  middle  class  were  far 
slower  in  adopting  innovations,  and  the  peas- 
antry kept  the  traditional  form  almost  unaltered 
down  1o  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  third 
i;  the  Renaissance  period  of  transition,  leading 
down  to  the  fourth  or  modern  era. 

With  the  Roman  conquest  of  Gaul  came  tl^e 
introduction  among  the  conquerors  of  the 
bracciB  or  breeches  of  the  Gauls,  first  adopted 
for  campaign  wear  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  As 
the  empire  went  toward  its  end,  extravagance 
in  dress  was  unbounded  among  the  wealthier 
classes.  The  women  wore  a  sleeveless  outside 
tunic  confined  at  the  waist  by  beautiful  bands 
and  on  the  shoulders  by  jeweled  clasps.  They 
delighted  in  wearing  tunics  of  bright  colors  held 
in  such  a  way  that  at  least  some  portion  of  each 
tunic  was  revealed  and  brought  into  contrast 
with  the  others.  A  bright  transparent  veil 
sparkling  with  green  and  silver  spangles  fell 
from  the  head  and  a  short  mantle  hung  from 
the  shoulders.  A  sort  of  cornet  or  strophiuiH 
fastened  the  veil  to  the  heat^  and  jeweled  gar- 
ters bound  at  the  knee  drawers  of  fine  llnea. 
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Sumptuafy  laws  were  passed  rebttns  to  the 
style  of  shoe  to  be  worn  by  each  cuss;  but 
similar  laws  relating  to  the  variety  of  jewels 
bad  little  effect,  since  the  genera!  love  for  orna- 
ments was  too  strong  to  be  regulated. 

Second  Period. —  During  the  Merovingian 
era  (486-751)  in  France  no  important  tnodi£ca-' 
tion  of  the  general  scheme  of  dothing  came  in. 
The  ruder  element  introduced  by  the  rough 
Franks  gradually  softened  beneath  the  enervat- 
ing, refining  influence  of  Roman  fashions.  The 
Frankish  women  who  had  been  content  with 
their  simple  costume  of  a  black  robe,  a  ti^t- 
fitting  mantle  and  a  cap  were  transformea  to 
Uerovingian  ladies  delighting  in  gay,  trailing 
tunics  of  delicate  tissues  exquisitely  embroid- 
ered. Their  arms  were  still  bare  according  to 
the  ancient  Teutonic  fashion.  Their  hair  fell 
in  long  braids  and  was  ornamented  with  fillets 
and  flawing  veils.  As  France  acquired  unity, 
the  influence  of  both  Roman  and  barbaric  in- 
vasion visibly  faded  away.  From  the  ancient 
shapeless  tunic  developed  the  gown,  fitting 
closely  to  the  waist  and  lups  and  having  the 
skirt  full  and  flowing.  This  was  the  general 
principle  of  form  from  the  accession  of  the 


.  ;n's  dress  underwent  little  change  dov__  ._ 
the  12ih  century.  The  costume  of  the  Prankish 
men  of  Charlemagne's  time  may  be  described 
as  the  approximate  model.  It  consisted  of  two 
tunics,  toe  outer  one  of  wool  or  silk  varying  in 
length  from  the  hips  to  the  knees,  according  to 
the  prevailing  style.  These  were  covered  c^  a 
blue  mantle,  fastened  on  the  right  side  with  a 
*  clasp,  and  often  highly  ornamented  and 
trimmed  with  beautiful  furs  and  gold  fringes. 
Head  coverings  of  diverse  and  increasingly  ex- 
travagant styles  were  among  the  first  distinc- 
tive modifications;  and  these  were  sometimes 
combined  (as  also  in  the  development  of  ac- 
ademic costume)  with  a  hood  or  cape  falling 
over  the  shoulders. 

Each  century  saw  its  own  modification  of 
these  general  types.  It  was  a  growing  fashion 
in  the  9th  century  tor  women's  outer  robes  to 
Stop  at  the  knee  and  show  a  full  sweep  of  the 
contrasting  tunic  beneath.  In  the  lOlh  and  11th 
centuries  the  robe  was  belted  by  a  rich  girdle 
both  above  and  below  the  waist.  In  the  11th 
century,  too,  the  long  train,  in  vain  anathema- 
tized by  the  Church,  became  extremely  popular. 
Sleeves  readied  the  limit  of  absurdity  in 
the  dress  of  both  sexes.  At  various  periods  the 
leg-of-mutton  sleeve  was  worn,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  15th  century  the  outer  sleeve 
widened  at  the  wrist  until  it  swept  the  ground. 
Commercial  relations  with  the  £ast  were  im- 
proved through  the  Crusades,  and  new  varieties 
of  costly  fabrics  were  introduced.  The  splendor 
displayed  in  armor  and  military  appointments 
affected  the  customs  of  the  women.  Ladies  of 
noble  birth  emblazoned  their  close-fitting  gowns 
and  surcoats.  Even  the  dress  of  the  middle 
classes,  many  of  whom  were  dependents  of  the 
nobles  and  wore  livery  colors  and  armorial 
badges,  acquired  a  heraldic  character.  The  hel- 
mets, decked  with  scarfs  and  mantlings,  sug- 
gested many  grotesque  varieties  of  femimne 
headgear,  both  in  the  14th  and  iSth  centuries. 
As  the  mantles  of  the  knights  but  partly  con- 
cealed their  armor,  so  a  surcoat  worn  by  ladies 
only  half  concealed  the  beautiful  decorated 
gown  bnieaih.     This  surcoat  was  a  jacket  of 


vatpring  sh^K;  at  one  period  tt  was  only  a  coat 
without  sleeves  or  sides ;  later  a  loose,  flowing 
skirt  was  added  to  it,  wluch  in  the  16th  century 
stopped  at  the  knee.  The  hip-girdle,  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  which  showM  through  the  open- 
ings of  the  surcoat,  was  a  counterpart  of  the 
mditary  belt  worn  by  the  knights. 

The  end  of  the  14th  century  was  marked  t^ 
the  excess  to  which  the  more  fanciful  devices  of 
the  period  were  carried.  Robes  were  more  fan- 
tastically cut  along  the  edges,  and  decked  with 
trailing  ribbons,  accompanied  by  a  trailing  tail 
to  the  hood    The  pointed  toes  of  shoes  were 

—  «..„  „-  .i,_._  .._„  ^g  length  of  the  foot. 
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ings.  During  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  centuries 
there  was  great  confusion  about  those  garments 
which  we  know  as  stockings  and  trousers.  One 
garment  sometimes  reaches  the  waist,  evei.  cov- 
ering the  feet.  At  others  there  were  two  arti- 
cles, the  nether  slocks  (Fr,  bat  de  ckausses) 
came  to  the  thigh  or  knee  and  were  continued 

Sthe  trunk-hose  or  upper  hose  (Fr,  haul  de 
OHsset).  About  1600  the  word  breeches  came 
into  use  to  indicate  the  trunk-hose,  and  the  term 
hose  was  confined  to  stockings. 

Third  Period.— This  epoch  was  the  tranri- 
tion  from  the  medixval  lo  the  modem  style  of 
dress.  Speaking  generally,  up  to  tl^  14tn  cen- 
turv,  lon^  dress  prevailei  loose  and  flowing, 
and  offering  a  welcome  contrast  to  the  tight- 
fitting  armor  of  the  knight.  About  1350  the 
costume  of  the  men  began  to  change,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  doublet,  a  short  jacket  pad- 
ded at  the  shoulders,  plaited  a  few  inches  below 
the  waist  and  fastened  with  a  belt.  The  nether 
stocks,  now  entirely  exposed  to  view,  were 
attached  to  the  trunk-hose.  Long,  loose  robes 
with  immense  drooping  sleeves  were  indeed 
worn  throughout  the  I5th  century,  but  only  by 

Srofessional  men  or  nobles  on  occasions  of  state. 
a  women's  dress  the  tendency  appeared  to  cut 
the  figure  into  sections  instead  of  keeping  to  the 
girded  gown.  A  bodice  reached  to  the  hips. 
The  dress  was  somewhat  shortened,  and  thus  a 
step  was  taken  toward  the  short  hooped  petti- 
coal.  During  the  Renaissance  Period  full  forms 
became  more  and  more  popular,  and  petticoats 
and  skirts  spread  into  the  form  of  a  bell,  which 
year  by  year  increased  in  circumference. 

Fourth  Period. —  A  more  distinct  transition 
between  ancient  and  modem  dress  took  place  in 
the  16th  centuiy.  Men  wore  for  show  a  short 
cloak  which  hung  from  the  shoulders.  The 
doublet  was  made  with  rather  tightly  fitting 
sleeves:  beneath  it  was  a  sleeveless  jerkin  fitting 
the  body  and,  like  the  modem  waistcoat,  so  cut 
as  to  allow  the  beautifully  embroidered  shirt  to 
be  seen.  The  short  skirt  of  the  doublet  was 
gored  to  fit  the  bulging  trunk-hose  padded  with 
hair  while  the  lower  hose  were  plain  and  tight, 
so  that  the  figure  looked  broad  and  full  above 
and  narrow  i«low.  In  this  centuiy  began  the 
wearing  of  the  top  of  the  nether  garments  loose, 
or  slaved,  with  pieces  of  (Afferent  colors  set 
in.  The  arms  and  shoulders  of  the  doublet  or 
jacket  were  similarly  trimmed.  Boots  were 
worn  loose,  with  the  upper  part  falling  down. 
RufFs,  or  ruffled  collars,  and  velvet  botmets  with 
feathers  came  into  use. 

In  England  the  Tudor  Period  was  charac- 
terized by  ffreat  extravagance.  TTie  dironider 
Hall  describes  several  of  Henry  Vlll'a  superb 
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velyet  embroidered  all  oyer  with  gold,  the 
sleeves  and  breast  cut  and  lined  with  cloth  of 
gold  and  tied  together  "with  great  buttons  of 
diamonds,  rubies  and  Orient  pearls*  The  doaks 
and  mantles  were  of  corresponding;  magnificence. 
The  shirts  were  pinched  or  plaited  and  em- 
broidered with  gold  silrer  or  silk.  The  shoes 
and  buskins  were  of  the  German  fashion,  vei; 
broad  a(  the  toe,  and  of  velvet  and  satin,  slashed 
and  puffed  A  plain  msset  coat  and  a  loose 
kind  of  kersey  breeches,  with  stockings  of  the 
same  piece,  constituted  the  ordinary  dress  of 
middle-class  men.  The  London  apprentices 
wore  blue  cloaks  in  summer  and  gowns  of  the 
same  color  in  winter,  as  badges  of  servitude; 
for  this  was  a  period  of  domestic  distinctions, 
relies  of  feudalism.  The  women  wore  long 
woolen  gowns,  worsted  kirtles  (hereafter  called 
petticoats)  and  white  caps  and  aprons.  Abotit 
this   time '  white   underlinen   came  into   general 

In  Elizabeth's  time  the  men's  huge  trunk- 
hose,  'stuffed  with  hair  like  woolsacks,*  were 
made  of  silk,  velvet,  satin  or  damask.  The 
doublets  were  very  costly,  quilted  and  stuffed. 


of  cloth,  silk,  velvet  or  laffela;  of  all  colors; 
trimmed  with  gold,  silver,  silk-lace  and  glass 
bugles;  equally  superb  inside  and  out.  Hats 
now  began  to  supersede  the  bonnets  of  the 
former  era.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
made  of  felted  wool,  d^^ed.  Those  of  beaver 
were  exceedingly  expensive. 

The  most  conspicuous  features  of  women's 
dress  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were  the  farthin- 
gale and  the  ruff.  The  former  consisted  of  an 
extravagant  expansion  of  the  lower  garments 
by  means  of  cane  or  whalebone.  It  was  the 
predecessor  of  the  hoop,  which  in  its  turn  was 
succeeded  by  the  crinoline.  The  widely  ez' 
tended  ruff  of  fine  linen,  like  a  huge  frill,  is 
familiar  from  the  pictures  of  Etitabeth  and 
Mary  of  Scotland.  The  extravagance  of  the 
ruff  reached  such  a  point  that  it  was  anathema- 
tized from  the  pulpit,  together  with  the  ex- 
tremely low  cutting  of  tne  bodice;  and  the 
fancies  of  women's  costume  were  denounced  in 
a  sermon  preached  before  James  I,  at  Whitehall, 
as  "her  French,  her  Spanish,  and  her  foolish 
fashions,^ 

England  was  slower  than  France,  but  ahead 
of  Spain,  in  abandoning  the  farthingale  and  the 
ruff.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I 
dress  was  little  changed;  the  ruff,  of  thinner 
make,  stood  farther  away  from  the  throat  and 
looked  like  a  framework  of  gauze,  but  the 
skirts  were  not  so  wide.  In  the  middle  of  the 
17lh  century  there  came  a  revolution  against  the 
entire  system  of  padding,  whalebone,  starch  and 
wire,  and  for  about  SO  years  the  upper  classes 
followed  the  canons  of  beauty  and  grace.  In- 
stead of  the  ruff,  the  Van  Dyck  collar,  made  of 
rich  point-lac t  was  worn  hanging  down  on  the 
shoulder  and  held  by  a  cord  and  tassel  at  the 
neck.  Long  breeches,  fringed  and  pointed,  met 
the  ruffled  tops  of  the  boots;  an  embroidered 
sword-belt,  worn  over  the  ri^l  shoulder,  held 
a  Spanish  rapier.  In  the  flapping  beaver  hat 
hun^  a  plume  of  feathers  fastened  by  a  jewel. 
Ladies'  dresses  were  still  made  with  skirt  and 
bodice,  the  bodice  definiog  but  i 


the    figure,    attd   the    tkirt   hanging    full    and 
gracefully. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century, 
France,  more  than  over,  gave  the  law  to  Europe 


accuracy,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
the  gay;  and  brilliant  and  the  sombre  parts  of  his 
reign,  in  the  latter  of  which  a  tendency  toward 
sober  plainness  not  unlike  that  of  the  English 
Puritans  was  felt  The  result  of  long  struggles 
with  inconveniences  of  dress  was  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  modem  masculine  dress  of 
three  pieces,  coat,  waistcoat  and  trousers.  The 
richly  laced  and  embroidered  doublet  was  long 
and  loose,  and  had  large  puffed-out  sleeves 
reaching  a  iiitle  below  the  elbow.  The  rest  of 
the  arm  was  covered  by  the  full  sleeves  of  the 
shirt.  The  long,  loose,  sleeveless  waistcoat 
showed  beneath  the  doublet,  and  the  wide, 
ruffled  breeches  were  fastened  at  the  knees  with 
bunches  of  ribbon.  "Die  doublet  had  buttons 
and  buttonholes  for  its  entire  length,  thus  be- 
coming a  coat.  Instead  of  the  lace  collar  the 
long,  square-ended  cravat  was  worn.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century  this  dress  became 
more  exact  in  shape  and  sober  in  tone.  The 
doublet,  now  a  coat,  fitted  the  body.  The  absurd 
wide  "petticoat  breeches*  were  exchanged  for 
close-fitting  garments  tied  below  the  knee.  The 
broad-brimmed  hats  were  turned  up  on  two 
sides,  later  on  three,  and  edged  with  feathers 
or  ribbons.  Wigs,  which  had  been  some  time  in 
use,  were  worn  still  longer  than  before,  bang- 
ing down  in  front  or  flowing  upon  the  shoulder. 
The  coats  of  the  18th  century  were  of  velvet, 
silk,  satin  or  broadcloth  and  of  fancnful  colors. 
Hogarth's  favorite  color  was  sky-blue,  Reynolds' 
deep  crimson,  and  Goldsmith  rejoiced  in  plum- 
color.  Meanwhile  women's  dress  had  also  Be- 
come more  stiff  and  formal.  Long  bodices  were 
tightly  laced  over  very  stiff  corsets;  overdresses 
were  bunched  up  in  the  neck  and  on  the  hips; 
and  the  hoop-skirt,  as  outrageous  as  the  farth- 
ingale of  the  16th  centuy,  was  generally  worn. 
About  the  middle  of  the  century  the  sacque 
came  into  style  —  a  loose  gown,  resembling  the 
mantle  of  antiquity,  which  was  looped  over  the 
hoop-skirt  and  furbelows  or  left  trailing  behind. 
Heavy  towering  headdresses  replaced  the  simple 
ringlets  of  the  previous  centut^.  Small  muffs, 
flowing  veils  and  fans  were  important  acces- 
sories. Muffs  were  carried  for  a  time  by  men. 
The  formalities  of  the  18th  century  received 
a  severe  blow  from  the  general  tendency  of  the 
French  Revolution  toward  simplicity.  In  the 
10  years  from  1790  to  1600  a  more  complete 
'  change  was  effected  in  dress  by  the  spontaneous 
action  of  the  people  than  had  taken  place  in  ai^ 
previous  period  in  the  century.  The  change 
began  in  France,  partly  to  mark  contempt  for 
old  court  usa^s,  and  partly  in  imitation  of  cer- 
tain classes  m  England,  whose  costume  the 
French  mistook  for  that  of  the  nation  generally. 
It  consisted  of  a  round  hat,  a  short  coat,  a  light 
waistcoat  and  pantaloons  reaching  to  the  anldes 
and  fastened  by  buttons.  A  faanderchief  was 
tied  loosely  around  the  neck,  with  the  ends  long 
and  hanging  down,  and  showing  the  shirt  collar 
above.  The  short  hair  ■)  la  Titus  was  un- 
powdered,  and  the  shoes  were  tied  with  strings 
in  place  of  the  buckles  which  had  before  been 
universal.  This  comparatively  simple  form  of 
dress  found  many  admirers  in  England  and  soon 
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tMicame  comfflon'  among  the  yonng  men.  The 
abandonment  of  hair-powder  followed  the  im- 
position of  a  tax  on  its  use,  and  with  the  giving 
Up  of  wigs  and  powder  came  the  fait  of  die 
cocked  hat.  Pantaloons  which  fitted  closely  to 
the  legs  remained  in  general  nse  until  about 
1814,  when  the  wearing  of  looser  trousers, 
already  introduced  into  the  army,  became 
fashionable,  though  many  elderly  persons  still 
held  to  knee-breecbes  against  ail  innovations. 
The  general  simplifying  of  dress  subsequent  to 
1815  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  a  last 
effort  to  retain  the  elaborate  fashions  of  the 
preceding  period.  The  maearoni  of  the  !8th 
century  was  now  succeeded  by  the  dandy,  who 
prided  himself  on  his  starched  collars,  his 
trouser-straps,  and  the  fiashy  bunch  of  seals 
which  dangled  from  his  watch-chain.  The 
period  covered  by  the  Regency  in  England  was 
mdeed  tlie  heyday  of  this  Kind  of  dandyism;  but 
even  later  it  characteriied  not  a  few  leading 
public  personages. 

The  end  of  the  I8th  century  witnessed  a 
signal  change  In  the  style  of  women's  dress. 
The  gown  no  longer  consisted  of  two  dresses, 
an  under  and  an  outer  one.  The  formal  styles 
which  had  prevailed  throughout  the  century  and 
brought  into  use  stiff  materials  such  as  solid 
damasks,  velvets,  satins  and  silks,  were  replaced 
by  the  fashion  of  the  short-waisted  dmging 
;own  made  of  muslin  and  soft  silk.  This 
Empire"  mode  characterized  the  dress  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  Large,  loose, 
warm  coals  and  cloaks  were  used  for  outdoor 
wear.  Elaborate  hats,  turbans  and  caps  were 
worn  on  all  occasions.  In  the  twenties  there 
was  another  revolution.  Skirls  were  shortened 
and  trimmed  with  flowers,  puffs  and  ruchings; 
decves  became  fuller,  and  the  waist  came  nearer 
its  natural  position.  Then  the  sleeves  began  to 
widen  and  stiffen,  and  the  hats  grew  tarter  and 
more  cumbrous.  From  these  wide  skirts  the 
crinoline  was  evolved  in  18S4.  In  the  seventies 
the  skirt  became  narrower  agaifi,  worn  with  a 
polonaise  of  a  different  color.  Meanwhile  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  sleeve  was  not  constant 
for  more  than  a  year. 

But  it  would  be  both  im^ssible  and  profit- 
less to  follow  the  minute  variations  of  chan^iing 
fashion.  To  return  to  general  principles,  it  is 
safe  to  sav  that  neutrality  is  becoming  more 
and  more  tne  basis  of  costume,  at  least  (or  men. 
Extravagance  in  dress,  especially  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nations,  has  become  a  note  of  bad 
taste;  and  man's  dress,  which  was  formerly 
characterized  by  gorgeous  display,  is  little  more 
than  a  uniform  which,  with  certain  variations 
prescribed  by  etiquette,  adapts  itself  to  different 
functions  and  amusements.  As  a  result  of  the 
general  modem  abandonment  of  formality,  and 
the  opening  of  new  employments  for  women, 
together  with  their  invasion  of  the  realm  of 
athletic  sports,  the  simplicity  which  character* 
ixa  the  mascuUnc  dress  has  come  to  exist  more 
and  more  also  in  the  feminine.  Fashion  is  forced 
nowadays  to  accommodate  itself,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  to  health  and  convenience;  and  only  the 
artist  and  the  antiquarian  will  be  found  to 
regret  that  the  picturesque  costumes  of  bygone 
days  are  to  be  seen  only  among  the  peasantry  of 
distant  and  isolated  lands. 

Bibliogrxphy. —  Racinet.  'Le  costume  hts- 
torique'     (188S)    is    the    best    general    work. 
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Ferrario,  'II  costume  atitico  e  modeRio>  (22 
vols.,  Milan  1815-34)  is  al»a  valuable.  For  the 
pre-Christisn  period,  consult  especially  Layard, 
'Monuments  of  Nineveh*  (1850);  Hope,  'Cos- 
tume of  the  Andente*  (1841);  Evans,  'Chap- 
ters on  Greek  Drcs»>  (1893).  For  later  de- 
velopments, Hcfner-Alteneck,  'Trachten,  Kunst- 
werke,  und  Ge  rath  schaf ten  vom  fruhen  Mittel- 
alter  bis  Ende  des  18ten  Jahriiunderts'  (1879- 
89) ;  Jacquemin,  'Iconograpliie  methodique  du 
costume  du  IVe  au  XIXe  siede'  (1876) ; 
Lacroix,  'Manners,  Cttstonu  and  Dress  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaiisance,  and  the 
Eighteeoth  Century,  Its  Institnticms,  Customs, 
Costumes'  (Eng.  trans.  1877,  1^7);  Chevig- 
nard  and  Duplessis,  'CoBtnmes  historiques  des 
XVIt  XVlfe,  et  XVlIIe  slides*  <I867); 
Plancht  'Cydoreedia  of  Costume*  (1876-79) 
and  'History  of  British  Costume*  (1874)  ;  Fair- 
holt,  'Costume  in  England'  (LS85);  Earle, 
'Costume  of  Colonial  Times'  ^1895)'; 
Centuries  of  Costume  in  America* 
New  Yoric  1904)  ;  Pauqoet,  'Modes  et 
historiques*  (1S62-M) ;  Rosenberg,  'Geschichle 
des  Kostums'  (Berlin  1905)  ;  Von  Heyden,  'Die 
Tradit  der  Kulturvolker  Europas  bij  zum 
Beginn  des  19.  Jahrhunderts*  (1B89) ;  Quincke, 
'Handbuch  der  Kostume*  (1896). 

COSTUMB,  Academic.—  The  use  of  caps, 
gowns  and  hoods  in  the  United  Slates  has  been 
continuous  since  Colonial  times.  Columbia  Col- 
lege continued  the  custom  of  Kings  College  in 
the  dty  of  New  York  which  had  transplanted  to 
American  soil  many  of  the  regulations  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  code,  however, 
was  modified  and  lost  much  of  the  high  color 
so  noticeable  in  Great  Britain.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  University,  Trinity 
College  (Hartfori  Conn.),  Saint  John's  (An- 
napolis, Md.),  University  of  the  South 
(Sewanee,  Tena),  and  Hobart  also  had  codes 
in  force  before  1880.  There  was,  however,  no 
system  discernible  and  few  persons  knew  the 
(ustinguishinp;  maries  of  the  costumes  for  the 
various  degrees.  Few  hoods  were  in  use  and 
some  of  them  were  worn  by  clergymen  and  by 
the  congregations  were  supposed  to  be  articles 
o£  ecclesiastical  rather  than  academic  costume. 
In  fact,  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  two  as  the  mediaeval  universities  were 
maintained  by  clerics  and  the  forms  of  caps, 
gowns  and  hoods  were  merely  the  mediscval 
forms  of  clothing,  retained  and  made  regulation 
for  the  clergy  when  the  lay  community  changed 
to  more  modem  dress.  Caps  were  a  necessity  in 
the  cold  churches;  copes  and  capes  with  hoods 
attached  were  needed  for  warmth,  and  the  hood 
was  selected  by  the  university  men  as  the 
article  to  be  made  distinctive  iorthe  various 
de^cs  by  color^  trimming  and  lining.  As  the 
British  universibes  passed  from  the  control  of 
the  ecclesiastics,  the  costumes  took  on  brighter 
colors,  the  dress  or  cqnvocation  robes  for  the 
doctors  being  of  scarlet  dolh,  about  the  same 
color  as  the  hunting  coats  and  the  old  army 
uniforms. 

The  use  of  scarlet  for  dress  use  in  doctors' 
gowns  and  for  doctors'  hoods  is  about  the  only 
tendency  toward  uniformity  to  be  found  in  the 
British  usage,  all  the  codes  of  the  British,  Irish 
and  Colonial  universities  being  purely  empirical. 
The  codes  of  Oxford.  Cambndge,  Ediuburgji 
and  McGtIl  (Montreal)  are  given  herewith. 
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B.A.  D.C.I> 

Oom.  BIk^  itiifi.  Oown.  Black  (ilk. 

Hood-   BUek  ituS,  trimmad  Hood.   ScuM  cloth,   lined 
with  white  fur.  with  crinuini  litk. 


Hood.   Blu^  Bile  Ua«d  with 


M.D. 
Gown.  Bhckiilk. 
Hood.   Scarlet    dDtb.    lisol 


Gon,  Bhckiilk.. 


Pull  dten  (owiMibr  dooton  of  th*  Uiii< 


UtUtvdtuia  (hall  wtar  ■  ^un  black  ituS  gowa,  not 
lallins  betow  the  knee,  with  Tound  >l«v«  cut  above  elbow. 

AuMor  <^  AHi. —  Block  ituS  Eown.  falling  btlow  knM. 
with  full  ikieve  cut  to  elbow  and  CBrminatinc  ia  a  point 
lianulBr  to  that  of  the  Cambridge  B.A.];  hnod.  tdaclc  iilk, 
lined  witb  pale  bine  iilk  and  edged  with  white  fur. 

Badidor  lOScitiict.—  The  unu  gown  ai  Bachelor  of  Artl; 
hood,  black  utk.  lined  with  yellow  ulk  and  edged  with  while 


;h  French  gray  ailk  and  edged 


with  white  fur. 


RCl. 
Gown.  BladtHlk. 
Hood.   Blue   silk,    trimmed 
with  white  fur. 

Docton  of  Divinity.  Civii  l.>w.   meiuciDe 
LMton  ore  ntitled  to  star  a  ecarlet  doth  gt . 
lining  oif   the  t 
>  at  HuBC  f<     ' 


UasUr  of  Arti. —  Black  gnwn  ofi 
knee,  with  long  ileevc  with  eemi-cu 
((imilar  to  that  of  the  Cambridge 
hned  with  pale  blue  silk. 

bood.  black  ailk,  Imed  with  yeOow  ai 


B.A.  LL.D. 

Gown.  Black  ituO,  Gown.  Black  ailk. 

Hood.   Black  ituA  trimmad  Hood.    Scarlet     cloth,     lined 
with  white  for.  with  pink  dilk. 

MA.  M.B. 

Oom.  Black  dllc.  Gown.  Black  iilk. 

Hood.    Black  idlk,  Hned  with  Hood.   Black     dDi,     trimmed 


with  ^ute  fur- 


B.D. 

_._:kiilk,lit- 
blat^^k. 

Gown.  Black  nlk.  Oown.  Black  nlk. 

Hood.   Scarlet   ckith     lined     Hood.   Black    ctuO.    trimmed 
with  pink  nlk.  with  wbite  fur. 

Gown.BIack^  hSST  lll=^  "^      n,     ,_ 

"^   "??«,'ilfct."}S?^  '^tTwIdtl'Sik.'™" 

LL.M. 
Gown.  Black  iilk. 
Hmd.   Black  Iilk.  hned  with 


Docton   of   Dinnitr,    I 

oi  the  lining  of  tbs  bood  o: 


.   Black  Blkiliaed  with     Bood.   Black  lilk.  Hned  with 
whiunlk.  crimaontilk.  edged 

B.D.  ""th  "li't*  Via- 

M.D. 


LL.D. 
Oown.  Black  silk. 
Hood.   Blai^     cknh..   Uoed 


D.SC. 
Gown.  Black  dik. 
Hood.  Black  nlk,  lined  w; 


a  or  (ilk,  fatlinB  below 
lar  cut  at  the  Dottom 
A.);  kind,  black  ailk. 

n  as  Masten  d<  Ajta; 

m  ai  Marten  of  Anai 


n  Dniai  Scitnct- 
-Theaam 


■Thei 


DoitorofLawi 
■carlet  doth,  linen  witn  wmte  buk. 

Docta  of  LUeratHTi. —  The  aame  gown  ai 
hood,  acarlet  doth.  Uned  with  pale  blue  siu 

Doctor  of  Sdnct.-—  The  aame  gown  as 
hood,  scarlet  cloth,  linod  with  ydCw  silk. 

DoOar  of  Uusic—  The  lams  gown  aa  Maiten  ol 
hood,  icarlet  doth,  liund  with  pale  mauve  sUk. 

Docltr  of  PkOoioHii.—  The  same  gown  aa  Uastcn  of 
Arta:  hood,  scarlet  drth,  lined  with  pale  green  iiIIl 

Ooiicr  rif  CtM  Lair. —  The  aama  gown  aa  "-- — 
hood,  sisTlet  dolh.  hneS  with  PMni£  gray  ai 

Docton  of  Laws.  Docton  of  Cifit  Caw.  Docton  of  Litsra- 
tve,  I>3atOTi  of  Science.  Docton  of  Philoaophy  and  Docton 
of  Music  shall  be  entitled  to  wear  lor  tuU  dreM  a  robe  ot 
acarkt  cloth  (similar  in  pattern  to  that  of  the  Car~'~-'''~ 
LL.D.)  taixd  with  silk  of  the  ssme  color  as  the  Uni^ 


r«  ot  Art*: 


raof  Art*; 


U  boodi  shall  be  in  Dattem  limilar  to  that  of  the  Maatsn 
«{  Alts  of  Cambridge  Univenity, 

Undei^raduatei  and  graduates  ahall  wear  the  ordinary 
blank  trencher  with  black  tueeL  but  Docton  of  Laws, 
Dw:ton  of  Qvil  Law.  Docton  of  Literature,  Docton  of 
Science  Etocton  of  Philosophy  and  Doctors  ol  Music  shall 
wear  for  full  drcas  a  black  velvet  hat  with  gold  cord,  rinO#f 
to  that  worn  by  Docton  ot  Laws  of  Cambridge  University. 

The  idea  of  a  well-defined  syttem  for  the 
American  colleges  and  universities  arose  about 
1893  after  there  had  beconic  evident  a  dedded 
movement  toward  the  use  of  academic  costume 
by  senior  classes,  trustees'and  faculties  outside 
□f  the  institutions  named  in  the  opening  par- 
agraph of  this  article.  The  College  of  Bryn 
Uawr  opened  with  caps,  gowns  and  hoods  for 
facuhy  and  students  in  1885,  the  faculty  of 
Harvard  had  equipped  for  her  250th  anmver- 
saiy  in  1886^  the  trustees  of  Yale  about  the 
same  time,  the  seniors  of  WilUams  in  1883,  the 
seniors  of  Wellesley  for  Tree  Day  in  1884,  the 
Yale,  Union  and  Amherst  seniors  in  1891, 
seniors  of  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  Universily  of 
Syracuse  and  several  others  in  1892,  the  facul- 
ties of  Brown  and  The  University  of  Chica^ 
seniors  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  Dickin- 
son Wesleyan.  Tufts,  Hampden- Sidney,  Wells 
Lafayette.  Mount  Holyoke,  Elmira,  Colby  and 
many  others  in  1893.  The  movement  was 
essentially  a  student  movement  to  provide  a 
senior  badge  and  to  improve  the  commencement 
week  exercises,  take  the  place  of  the  archaic 
■dress  suit*  or  "swallow-tail"  and  revive  the 
traditions  of  a  continuity  and  related  university 
life.      It    was    approved    particulariy    by.,  the 
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studenti  on  account  of  its  being  uniform  wbich 
overcatne  all  differences  of  dreiis  and  made  for 
democracy.  It  was  seen  that  the  ^wns  aided 
grace  and  overcame  awkwardness  in  speaking 
and  that  the  general  effect  was  to  nuke  uni- 
Tersity  functions  more  characteristic,  interest- 
ing and  impressive  to  all  beholders.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  on  account  of  the  improTed  ap- 
pearance of  all  wearing  academic  costume,  and 
the  increased  interest  aroused  by  the  dignity  of 
the  ceremonies  that  there  was  better  attendance 
on  the  part  of  trustees,  faculties,  alumni, 
students  and  friends  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 


as  in  the  linings  of  the  hoods  of  Princeton, 
Columbia,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Johns 
Hopkins,  Cornell,  University  of  Calif omia. 
University  of  Illinois,  University  of  Uichigan, 
Northwestern,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  TuUne 
and  many  others.  In  order  to  make  variations 
in  combinii^  the  same  two  colors  when  used  by 
various  institutions,  one  color  is  used  as  the 
field  and  the  second  as  the  chevron ;  another 
institution  reverses  by  using  the  second  color 
as  the  field  and  the  first  as  the  chevron.  Then 
one  is  used  above  the  other  in  the  hood  lininfr, 
the  dividing  line  being  on  the  line  of  a  chevron 
(parti-per-chevron).  Sometimes  two  or  three 
chevrons  of  the  first  color  are  set  on  the  field  of 
the  second  color  and  then  two  or  three  chevrons 
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American  colleges  were  e 

advantages    of    academic     , 

collegiate  commission  was  formed  in  1893  and 
there  was  prepared  a  tentative  draft  of  a 
uniform  code  for  caps,  gowns  and  hoods  for 
the  various  degrees,  designed  so  as  to  show 
in  the  hoods  also  the  sources  of  the  decrees  bv 
use  of  the  college  colors.  Col.  ^ohn  J.  McCooK 
of  the  Princeton  trustees,  President  Seth  Low 
and  Bishop  Potter  of  the  Columbia  trustees, 
Rev.  Charles  Ray  Palmer  of  the  Yale  trustees 
and  Chancellor  MacCracken  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity were  the  most  active  members  of  this 
commission,  and  the  writer  of  this  article  was 
called  in  as  a  technical  adviser.  He  prepared 
colored  sketches ;  made  up  experimental 
hoods  and  gowns ;  and  solved  the  problem  of 
satisfactorily  combining  two  colors  in  a  hood 
lining  by  the  adaptation  of  the  heraldic  chevron 
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Hoom. 
Hoods  should  be  of  material  similar  to  the 
eown^  are  of  distinctive  shapes  or  lengths  for 
Bachelor,  Master  or  Doctor;  are  lined  with  silk 
lowing  the  official  colors  of  the  institution  that 
conferred  the  degree  or  with  which  the  wearer 
is  connected  and  are  trimmed  in  proper  widths 
with  velvet  distinctive  of  the  degrees  as  follows: 

Ait>  uid  LMtCTL Wtaita 

Tbmdlogj  and  IXTinity SfarlM 

Lftwi PunHa 

nnsaophr Bfa» 

Sdwna Ooldinllow 

Piiw  Art* Brcwa 

Ifadioiin Green 

HoMC Pat 

Pharmacy... ....,.....' Olin 

Dntiatcy Lilaa 

Fonitay Roiaet 

Bwmatttsc Oruii* 

Vatarinary  aciaiica Gray 

library  adaiua, ,  ^. .  --  .^- .  ^^. . .-- .  ,-^,  r- .  ,,,i*..  ,Leiium 

Uthtblua 

Drab 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.T^mmia 

Oiatory GOvar  gnj 

Pvtdichaatk aUmntibib 

.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.Coppn 
CAFS. 

The  Oxford  cap,  of  stuS  or  broadcloth,  is 
worn  for  all  degrees,  but  the  doctorate  is 
entitled  to  a  tassel  of  gold  or  part  gold  and  the 
doctor's  cap  may  be  of  velvet. 

Official  Colora.— The  ofGcial  colors  for  the 
hood  linings  of  some  of  the  leading  institutioiis 
at  the  United  States  arc  as  follows : 

Alkgheay Navy  Mm,  old  gold  eberrOB 

Anuant^ ,  ^ .  ^ ,  - ...  ^ .,-,.,  ^ .  ^ Parpte^  iniitB  cAbtrhi 

Boaton Saiiiat,  okita  dHnnm 

Bawdola ,WhHa 

BryD  litawr iSiht.tibit*  cbavnn 

CanHna  Inatituta  of  TachBologr Caimaia  Taitan 

CatboBc  Univanity Papal  yellow,  white  loaa 

Cotat. ' _.. Uanon 

Cdl^oEtha  City  (rf  Nmr  YdA .Lamdtr 

Colorado  Colksa Black,  old  sold  cfaevna 

Columbia tight   blua.   whita  chavran 

ComeQ Coradiati,  two  whit*  chevroD* 

Dutmonth Oiaan 

DePanw Qld  told 

t>raka Whits,  aiuta  chevran 

Qny,  bliie  chernai 

, _„. .  Dark  bhia,  buff  cbavioD 

ia  Sebool  of  TectuMlogy Old  iiold.  whiUi  cbcvnn 

.  -  TDark  bTue,  »ld  yellow  cbevnni 
«_.-*»- rsloB^  buff  cb^mo 

Holy  Oro«.'.'.'.'.'.' .*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.','.'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'.".        .'.'.'.V^P^Se 

Huntar Lannder,  wbfle  cbavron 

Itidjana Whita.  tad  ctavroi 

Jamei  hCitliUn Pnsbyteiiaii  blug.  whita  Ebamm 

Johna  »>(ddiia Black,  fold  chevron 

uKyett* Maroon,  white  chTrm 

LdandSMafordJr Caidmal 

Louimuu  StaSa Purpla  abova  old  Eotd,  parti-per-cbavion 

HaaaachnaMta  Inititute  of  TechnologT, 

Biicbt  nid.  ailver-eray  chevron 

Uiand Bfigbt  nd,  white  chmm 

Uouat  Holyoka L«ht  blna 

New  York.    rr-«otot 

NortbwBalaiu , .  Purple,  gold  ytitkiw  chevron 

Olierija Red.  gold  yellow  chemin 

Obio  Stat* ScailM.  aim  oimy  chavnm 

Penntylvariia  Slata  CoDece ^'■vy  l>'n*.  white  chevnm 

Princatoa Onng*,  black  chevron 

Pocdo* Bhck.  two  old  gold  chevron* 

Raddiile CrimaOD,  white  dievHin 

Rmuaalaer  Polytechnic  InMituta.  .White,  brwbt  nd  cbevion 

Hutger* Scariet 

gjmmonj Dark  blue,  gcdd  cbevron 

Smith Wluta,  goU  chevron 

Sut«  College  for  Teacben  (Albany,  N.  Y.l, 

Purple',  wide  gold  yellow  chevioi) 

Saint  Lowmics Bright  nd.  dark  bnnim  cbevroo 

Saint  Lmu* White,  wide  bine  chevron 


...     _ ..Otw, anriBt dtavnia 

7Vii&|ilg muti^  choir  red  dimos 

Tuft* Biown,  ligjit  bloa  ch*vioa 

TUaoa Otivaanto,  lifht  bhw  chevran 

Union Qnaat 

Pnivamty  of  Alabaina Oxford  crimaon.  whit*  efaevroa 

finmnity  of  CalitomlB Qold.  bhie  chenoa 

Dnmnity  of  Chkuo Maroon 

Uniniity  of  Cinsnnati.  .Bright  red,  two  black  chevroD* 

Usiv«r*ity  of  Olinoii Navy  blue,  two  oranga  chaviona 

Primaity  of  SaaMa Dark  bhu.  nd  chevron 

Oiiitanity ef  Kantueky .  .Whit*abovabiB*,parti-[iaKbsvi<Mi 

Uoivetaity  of  Uaina Light  bba 

Univanity  of  Hidiisan HaiaB,  aiDia  bloB  chevron 

Unlvenity  of  Hmnaots OU  gold.  tnaiooD  chvnoD 

Onivfoity  of  Uiacniri (Ml  EOM.  tm  black  ctwiRoa* 

Univanity  of  Nabraika, 

Scarlet  above  cnam-whit^  partt-pn-ebenoa 
Dni  vanity  of  North  Ckiolina ..  LJiM  bhia,  two  wtuta  devnw 

Snivanity  of  (Ndabniia Cream,  oimtui  etwvran 
nivenity  of  Oregon Lemon  yelkiw.  dark  oiMa  cbenoa 

Univenity  ot  Poutiylvania Sad.  bhia  chevitJn 

Doiverety  of  Pittrfuigh. . . .  Navy  Uue,  gold-yeOaw  ebavtoa 

UoivHBty  of  RodieBtaT Daadelios-yeOow 

Univertity  of  Southern  California Gold  yallow 

Univeraity  of  Tr aw  in White,  orange  chevron 

Univenity  <d  Teaaa.  .Whita  abova  orange,  parti-peridiavron 
Omranity  ot  Virginia Navy  Elba,  onnga  dwvron 

Puipi*  above  gold,  i>arti-pBi^«h*iiOD 

Waahington  (aaiQt  Lonia,  iio.) ..  Myrtle  gr*eo,  red  ch*«ion 

Wellealey Dark  bhw 

Wealeyu Cardinal  wide  Mack  chevron 

Weitem  flaaerie Whlto,  learlet  chevron 

Waat  Virginia,. end  gold  abcnadarii  bhu.  parti-p«c-cbBfion 
WbaatoatMaaa.}. 

WUta    abova    btua.    parti-per^tievion,    reversed 

WhiMnan Blua,  maiae  cbaROit 

WiUiam* Royal  pattit 

WinUuiM Gainat,  gold  dwvrm 

Wooster  (CoU^e  oQ Old  gold,  black  chenon 

Yale....;..?V^.r;. Bla* 

The  commission  offered  its  code  to  all  higher 
institutions  uf  learning  and  it  was  soon  officially 
adopted  by  the  leading  universities  and  coU^cs 
and  generally  understood  to  be  in  effect 
throughout  the  countn'.  The  Intercollt^giate 
Bureau  ot  Academic  Costume  wks  estabUsbod 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  did  the  work  of  register- 
ing the  onicial  colors  in  their  oSicial  arrange- 
ments as  the  various  institutions  adopted  theut. 
It  has  required  much  labor  to  keep  distinct  the 
hood  linings  of  more  than  700  institutions  that 
use  the  Intercollegiate  System  in  the  United 
Statesj  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Turkey  Syria 
and  Canada,  Degrees  from  French,  German 
and  Swiss  universities  held  by  residents  of 
America  are  also  shown  by  characteristic  liningg 
duly  registered  after  suitable  of&ciat  action. 
Correct  and  differing  shades  of  the  same  colors 
have  to  be  registered  and  gown  makers  are  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  keeping  the  colors 
the  same  through  the  passing  years  which  can 
only  be  done  by  having  considerable  quantities 
woven  to  order  of  each  color,  as  recorded  by 
the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
This  bureau  is  working  imder  a  charter  granted 
in  1902  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  has  for  its  object  "to 
establish  and  maintain  a  library  relating  to  the 
universities,  professional,  technical  and  ad- 
vanced schools  and  colleges  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly as  to  their  membership  and  their  cere- 
mcMiial  and  other  public  appearances,  including 
their  gowns,  hoods,  caps,  robes,  badges,  banners, 
arms  and  other  regalia  used  on  such  occasions: 
to  maintain  a  register  of  statutes,  codes  ana 
usages,  designs  and  descriptions  of  the  articles 
of  academic  costume  and  re^ia  with  their  cor- 
rect colors,  materials,  qualities,  sizes,  propor- 
tions and  tne  arrangement  thereof;  to  promote 
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social  inteT(»tirse  among  members  of  univer- 
sities and  colleges  and  to  disseminate  infonna- 
tion  on  the  subjects  above  mentioned' 

The  bureau  aims  to  keep  from  confusion  the 
distinctive  details  of  symbolic  academic  costume 
and  to  aid  without  charge  all  institutions  with 
any  information  in  its  possession.  It  invites 
correspondence. 

The  use  pf  hoods  by  graduating  classes  has 
b«en  increasing  in  recent  years  and  candidates 
who  are  known  as  eligible,  often  don  the  hoods 
for  the  baccalaureate  sermon  or  at  a  special 
ceremony  at  the  beginning  of  commencement 
week  known  as  "Hi  Juvenes*  when  the  names 
of  those  who  have  passed  the  final  examinations 
are  read  off.  The  hoods,  with  their  sesthetic 
brightening  of  the  otherwise  rather  sombre 
costumes  and  their  appeal  to  college  spirit  by . 
the  display  of  the  college  colors,  thus  yield  their 
significance  during  the  full  period  of  c 


Bibliography. —  Calthrop,  Dion  Clayton, 
'English  Costume*  (Vol.  II,  p.  142,  London 
1906)  ;  'Costumes  of  the  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford'  (24  plates,  Oxford);  'Cos- 
tumes of  the  Universi^  of  Cambridge'  (24 
plates,  Cambridge)  :  Fairholt,  F.  W.,  'Costume 
in  England'  (London  1860);  La  Croix,  Paul, 
'Manners,  Customs  and  Dress  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages'  (London  1877);  Leonard,  Gardner 
C,  'The  Cap  and  Gown  m  America*  (Albany, 
N.  Y.,  1896)  ;  Wells,  J„  'Oxford  and  its  Col- 
leges' (London  1898) ;  Wells,  J.,  'The  Oxford 
Degree  Ceremony'  (Oxford  1906);  Wood. 
T.  W.,  'Ecclewastical  and  Academic^  Colours' 
(London  1876)  ;  Wood.  T.  W.,  'The  Degrees, 
Gowns  and  Hoods  of  British,  Colonial,  Indian 
and  American  Universities  and  Colleges' 
(London). 

Gabdner  Cotreu.  Leonasd, 
Director  of  InitTCoUegtaU  Bttreait  of  Academic 
Costume. 

COSTUME,  EccleaiuticaL  Hebrew^- 
The  vestments  of  the  Levitical  priesthood 
briefly  enumerated  were  as  follows:  (1)  Drati}' 


reached  to  the  feet,  fitted  close  to  the  body  : 
was  furnished  with  tight  sleeves.  It  was  girded 
to  the  breast,  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
elbow.  (3)  Girdle.  A  strip  of  linen  four 
fingers  broad,  Joscphus  says,  but,  according  to 
Maimonides,  three  ringers  broad  by  32  cubits  in 
length.  This  was  wound  several  times  round 
the  body,  the  ends  tied  over  the  breast,  leaving 
the  extremities  hanging  down  to  the  feet ;  in  offi- 
ciating over  a  sacrifice  or  other  ceremony  the 
friest  threw  it  over  his  shoulder  to  alTord  more 
reedom  of  action.  Elaborate  embroidered 
decoration  was  done  in  scarlet,  purple  and  blue 
threads  in  the  form  of  flower  motifs.  ^4) 
Priest's  Cap.  This  was  of  turban  form  whicn 
Josephus  describes  as  'a  cap,  not  brought  to  a 
conic  form  nor  encircling  the  whole  head  but 
still  covering  more  than  half  of  it,  and  is 
termed  mesnaemphtkes'  These  are  all  of  the 
sacerdotal  vestments,  according  to  Mosaic  law, 
of  the  Jewish  priest.  The  hirfi-priest's  vest- 
ments now  follow:  (S)  The  'robe  of  the  ephod" 
consisting  of  a  blue  tunic  thai  reached  to  the 
feet,  according  to  some  authorities,  but  only  to 
the  knees,  according  to  others.  Iliis  was  woven 
in  a  single  piece  having  an  aperture  for  insert- 
ing the  head,     (jolden  bells  and  pomegranate 


motifs  were  suspended  from  the  hem  alter- 
nately. (6)  Tht  Epkod.  This  was  the  most 
important  part  of  the  hieh-priest's  equipment. 
The  Book  of  Exodus  tells  us  it  was  of  gold, 
blue,  purple  and  scarlet;  Josephus  says  it  'was 
woven  to  the  depth  of  a  cubit  of  several  colors, 
and  it  also  had  sleeves,  nor  did  it  appear  to 
be  made  at  all  differently  from  a  short  coat* 
It  appears  probable  that  this  vestment  was  com- 
posed of  two  pieces,  Uacalister  says,  front 
and  back  buttoned  together  with  two  onyx 
stones,  one  on  each  shoulder,  set  in  bezels  or 
■ouches*  and  engraved  with  the  names  of  the 
12  tribes,  six  on  one  and  six  on  the  other. 
Round  the  waist  was  passed  a  girdle  which  was 
made  of  materials  similar  to  the  ephod  and  em- 
broidered elaborately  with  Colored  threads. 
(7)  The  Breast  Plate.  This  was  a  rectangular 
piece  of  cloth  the  same  as  the  ephod  and  folded 
to  make  a  perfect  square  of  about  nine  inches 
on  each  side.  Twelve  stones  were  fixed  in  this 
in  gold  settings,  arranged  in  four  rows  of  three 
eauL  Each  had  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes 
engraved  on  it.  The  stones  are  said  to  have 
been  camelian,  peridot,  emerald,  ruby,  lapis- 
lazuli,  onyx,  sapphire,  banded  agate,  amethyst, 
topaz,  beiyl  and  jasper.  This  was  attached  to 
the  ephod  by  two  plaited  or  twisted  gold  chains 
or  rods  wluch  fastened  to  the  bezels  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  ephod  and  whose  other  ends 
were  attached  to  gold  rings  on  the  two  upper 
comers  of  the  breast-plate  and  below  by  two 
cords  or  ribbons  passing  from  two  rings  in  the 
tower  comers  to  the  sides  of  the  ephod  above 
the  embroidered  girdle.  (8)  The  Mitre.  The 
high-priest's  mitre  appears  to  have  differed  from 
the  headdress  of  the  priest  only  in  having  a 
gold  plate  set  in  blue  lace  and  in  havittg  the 
inscription  'Holy  to  Jehovah.* 

Vestments  of  the  Romui  Church,^ — The 
vestments  worn  bv  the  priests  of  the  Western 
Church  at  the  Eutjiarislic  ceremony  (sometimes 
termed  "sacred  vestments*)  during  the  papacy 
of  Innocent  III  (about  1200)  were  alb  girdle, 
amic^  stol^  maniple,  dalmatic,  chasuble, 
sandals,  pall,  stockings,  subcingulum,  mitr^ 
gloves,  ring,  staff,  tunicle,  orale.  The  'rational* 
was  in  use  in  the  12th  century.  In  ecclesology 
the  term  vestments  has,  at  times,  included 
diurch  furniture  in  old  inventories  of  the 
Church.  (1)  Alh.  A  lone  gown  usually  of 
linen  but  frequently  of  silk,  or  doth  of  gold 
is  mentioned  sometimes,  or  even  velvet  As  its 
name  implies,  it  was  originally  white  but  is 
often  rei  Mue  or  black  Early  in  the  Uth 
century  the  alb  had  a  round  gold  plate  just 
above  the  tower  hem  on  either  side  as  an  orna- 
ment; sometimes  in  the  same  period  we  find 
rows  of  small  gold  plates  ranged  round  the 
lower  edge;  these  are,  respectively,  the  albce 
siffillata:  and  alba  bitltalir.  Ormnarily,  es- 
pecially in  later  years,  the  ornamentation  is 
embroidery  in  small  patches,  termed  appatels, 
sewn  on  various  parts  of  the  vestment.  Such 
were  located  as  follows :    Two  rectangular  ones 

Ct  above  the  lower  hem,  one  in  front,  one  be- 
d;  another  on  the  back  and  one  on  the 
breast;  a  small  patch  was  on  each  cuff  and  a 
narrow  strip  bordering  the  orifice  for  the  head. 
Early  examples  show  two  narrow  strips  running 
down  the  front  and  the  back.     Early  cuff-ap- 

Eards  encircled  the  entire  wrist  to  become, 
Iter,  small  patches  appearing  above  the  back 
of  the  hand.    Albs  have  to  oc  worn  plain  at 
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tinK)  (on  Good  Friday,  for  iastsnce).  The 
alb  used  to  be  made  so  long  as  to  need  draw- 
ins  in  and  hanging  over  the  grille.  (2)  Ginlle. 
lus  secures  the  alb  and  is  a  narrow  band 
(called  also  nii^'»m),  itsually  of  cotton  with  a 
tassiel  at  each  end.  Some  bore  colored  embroid- 
ery. The  girdle  is  about  four  yards  long.  As 
the  alb  is  drawn  in  and  over  the  gir<ne  the 
latter  is  not  seen  in  roedUeval  monuments.  (3) 
The  Amice;  called  also  humerale  and  anamoliy- 
dium.  This  was  a  creation  of  the  Middle  A^es 
and  intended  at  first  to  act  as  hood ;  it  is  still 
so  worn  in  some  places  in  France  from  All 
Saints  Day  till  Easter.  It  is  the  first  vestment 
to  be  put  on.  The  amice  was  rectangular  (.36 
inches  by  25)  and  has  strings  at  each  end  long 
enotigh  to  go  round  the  body  and  cross  over  the 
breast  Embroidery  (.orphrrjs)  ran  along  one 
of  the  long  sides.  In  iii  position  around  the 
neck  it  is  worn  like  a  collar  above  the  other 
veatments,  but  leaving  the  throat  uncovered. 
In  the  middle  of  the  upper  edge  is  a  small  crosv 
The  amice  was  made  of  linen.  (4)  The  Stole. 
Spelled  also  ilola.  This  is  a  narrow  strip,  9 
or  10  inches  long;  of  embroidered  work  two  or 
three  inches  wide.  It  was  at  first  of  even  width 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  bat,  about  the 
13th  or  IMh  centurj^,  it  assumed  a  wider  square 
panel  at  each  end  in  which  crosses  and  other 
decorations  were  embroidered.  Tlus  immediate 
change  in  width  is  modified  in  modem  stoles  by 
a  gradual  increase;  The  stole  is  worn  between 
the  aib  and  chasuble  crossing  over  the  breast 
and  secured  there  by  the  alb  girdle,  but  at 
present  only  during  mass  cAciation.  Deacons 
wear  the  stole  over  the  left  shoulder  and  under 
the  ri^t  arm ;  bishops  wear  it  between  the  alb 
and  tunicle  hanging  dawn  on  either  side  of  the 
breasL  In  ancient  times  the  stole  was  made  so 
long  as  to  reach  almost  to  the  feet  thus  showing 
both  ends  betow  the  chasuble  of  the  priest  or 
the  sdll  lower  dalmatic  of  the  bishop.  It  was 
of  intensely  rich  decoration,  sometimes  made 
of  gold  thread  with  veiy  little  silk.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  days  httle  silver  bells,  apparently,  were 
attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  stole,  (5) 
The  Maniple.  This  vestment  is  of  similar  form 
to  the  stole  and  was  worn,  at  first  over  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  later,  for  convenience, 
it  was  suspended  from  the  left  wrist,  in  which 
latter  case  if  is  often  buttoned  or  sewn  on  to 
avoid  its  slipping  off.  Its  lensth  varies  from 
three  feet  to  three  feet  three  inches  and  its  width 
is  about  diree  inches.  (6)  The  Dalmatic.  This 
ai^ears  to  have  orinnated  about  the  9th  century. 
It  is  split  open  a  uiort  distance  on  both  sides 
and  the  sUts  decorated  with  fringe  (the  deacon's 
dalmatic  is  fringed  only  on  the  left  side). 
Peipendicular  bands  or  horiiontal  orphreys 
ornament  the  dalmatic,  which  was  white  up  to  the 
12tfa  century,  then  the  entire  vestmrat  became 
elaborately  embroidered.  (7)  The  Chasuble. 
The  last  vestment  to  be  put  on  before  celebrat- 
ing_  mass.  It  was  made  from  different  ma- 
terials, velvet,  silk  or  cloth  of  gold,  most  fre- 
quently. For  a  time  in  the  early  tnediacval 
period  a  hood  was  sewn  to  the  ordinary  chasuble 
when  used  in  processions,  but  it  soon  was  dis- 
placed \ty  the  cope.  The  early  chasuble  was 
constructed  of  a  semi-circular  piece  of  cloth 
with  a  notch  for  the  neck  cut  out  in  the  centre. 
The  two  straight  edges  were  then  sewn  to- 
gether producing  a  vestment  of  tnuicated  cone 
form.     This   form  created  an  impediment  to 


nitward  movement  of  the  arms  of  an  officiating 
priest,  so  it  was  made  of  an  oval  piece  and  an 
open  space  cut  in  the  centre  for  the  head,  this 
left  the  length  of  the  vestment  in  front  and  be- 
hind with  the  short  sides  covering  the  upper 
parts  of  the  arms.  In  modem  Roman  chasubles 
we  find  rather  large  semi-drcular  portions  cut 
out  from  the  front  sides,  thus  allowing  the 
hands  to  be  brought  together  without  disar- 
ranging  the  draping  of  the  vestment.  At  times 
we  find  another  form  appearing  in  the  Middle 
Ages  being  cut  elliptical  and  pomted  at  the  ex- 
tremities, the  "vesica  piscis"  shajie,  leaving  the 
front  and  back  ends  m  blunt  points.  Decora- 
tion of  the  chasuble  varies.  Some  were  plain - 
(earlier  examples  always),  others  had  embroid- 
ered {orphrey)  ornament  consisting  of  strips 
which  were  sewn  on  the  edge  or  crosswise  on 
front  and  back.  The  less  elaborate  (edge) 
decoration  is  found  mostly  on  parish  priests' 
vestments,  while  the  extensive  front  and  back 
embroidery  is  found  more  on  the  monuments 
of  bishop,  abbots  and  other  richer  dignitaries. 
The  Ldilin  cross  is  often  on  early  chasuSles  back 
and  front,  and  the  modem  vestment  retains  it 
on  the  back.  The  chasuble  surmounts  all  other 
vestments.  (8)  The  Sandals.  The  Roman 
sandal  consisted  of  a  sole  secured  to  the  foot 
by  leather  thongs.  Some  monastic  orders  re- 
tain  this  form,  but  the  colder  Northern  regions 
necessitated  a  change  for  better  foot  protection. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  tradition  in  the  North- 
em  churches  •fenestration"  or  open-work  pat- 
terns were  cut  into  the  upper  of  a  shoe, 
displaying  the  bare  surface  of  the  foot.  These 
pseudo-sandals  disappeared  in  the  lAth  century, 
giving  way  to  shoes  reaching  above  the  anldes 
and  the  'fenestration'  was  represented  by 
lavish  embroidery  with  jewel  and  gold  spangle 
decoration.  (9)  The  Pail.  Spelled  also  pallium. 
This  vestment  signifies  jurisdiction  and  belongs 
to  the  vestments  of  the  Pope.  By  him  it  is 
granted  to  patriarch  primates  and  metropolitans, 
also  at  times  as  a  mark  of  honor  to  liishops. 
•The  pallium  is  woven  of  white  wool,  encircling 
the  uwer  ;part  the  shoulders,  and  having  the 
bands  hanging  down  before  and  behind.  It  is 
double  on  the  left  side  and  single  on  the  right. 
It  has  four  purple  crosses,  to  wit,  in  the  front, 
and  at  the  back  and  at  the  two  sides.  It  is 
fastened  with  tnree  golden  pins."  (D«randi 
Rationale).  This  was  the  earlij  mediaeval  form, 
the  shoulder  yoke  being  at  right  angles  with 
the  perpendicular  arms  and  forming  a  T  (or 
tan  cross);  later  the  loop  droops  in  front  and 
rear  forming  a  Y.  The  plain  early  palls  were 
fastened  by  jrins,  but  with  the  richly  ornamented 
chasuble  loops  had  to  be  provided;  later  the  pall 
has  been  left  unsecured.  The  tails  of  palls  vary 
as  to  length,  being  from  the  lllh  to  14th  cen- 
turies very  long,  then  being  shortened  more  and 
more;  till  at  present  only  a  little  over  a  foot 
long.  A  small  lead  button  is  sewn  into  the 
tails  to  keep  them  from  riding  up.  Earliest 
illustrations  of  palls  show  a  single  cross  at  each 
tail  end;  modem  palls  boast  of  no  less  than 
three  crosses  on  each  tail,  four  on  the  shoulder 
band,  worked  in  black.  (10)  The  Stockings. 
Called  often  bitrkins.  These  were,  apparently, 
at  first  a  papal  vestment  solely,  as  the  bishops 
wore  sandals.  The  episcopal  wardrobe  in- 
cluded, however^  the  catigte  b^r  the  time  of  Ivo 
of  Chartres.  From  a  condition  of  simplicity 
they  took  on  enrichments  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
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side  a  maniple- like  appendage.  This  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  14th  century  form.  (12) 
The  Rational.  This  has  also  become  almost 
obsolete  but  was  worn  early  in  the  Uiddle  Ages 
by  the  bishops  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priest's  breast-plate.  It  was  a  wooden  brooch 
covered  with  enameled  metal  and  fastened  on 
the  breast  of  the  chasuble.  Few  are  mentioned 
in  the  inventories  of  cathedrals  and  we  have 
littJe  description  .coacerunt;  their  form,  which 
.varied  and  was  probably  similar  to  the  usual 
morie.  It  seems  to  have  disappeared  before  the 
ISth  century.  (13)  The  Mitre,  A  covering  for 
the  head  on  solemn  ceremonies  by  cardmals, 
lufihops  and  the  abbots  of  some  monasteries  by 
special  privilege,  also  b^  the  canons  of  certain 
churches.  A  characteristic  of  the  mitre  is  its- 
upper  section  dividing  itself  into  two  pealca: 
but  illustrations  of  the  1 3th  century  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  the  bishop's  headdress  was 
closed  above.  The  early  double-pointed  mitre 
was  very  low.  In  the  14th  century  it  grew 
more  pointed  and  enriched,  then  attaining  its 

¥ 'eat  est  perfection  of  form  and  decoration, 
he  ornamentation  grew  to  be  most  costly  and 
elegant,  the  edges  assumed  crockets,  the  apex 
ended  in  a  jeweled  cross.  From  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 


The  Simplex;  (2)  the  Aurifrigiata;  {3i  the 
Pretiota.  Woodward  thus  dehnes  them;  *The 
Simplex  is  made  of  plain  white  linen,  or  white 
silk  damask,  with  red  glleU  (infuLt).  The 
orpkreyed  mitre,  mitra  aurifri^iata,  is  composed 
of  silk  damask,  or  cloth  ot  silver  or  gold,  but 
without  plates  of  metal  or  any  jewels  except 
seed  peans.  The  (redout  mitre,  mitra  preliosa, 
is  adorned  with  jewels  (properly  uncut)  and 
the  precious  meials.*  Dr.  Rock  sirt's  of  the 
mitre:  "Except  when  made  from  hard  gold 
beaten  into  thin  plates,  or  of  doth  of  gold,  its 
color  was  invariably  white,  and  all  the  old 
mitres  known  still  in  existence  have  a  white 
ground.'  Early  Italian  painters  depicted  mitres 
in  colors,  chiefly  red  and  crimson.  Lee  says  'the 
plain  mitre  (or  Simplex)  is  used  for  proces- 
sions.* He  states  that  the  Chnrch  used  the 
pretiosa  mitre  over  a  century  after  the  Refor- 
mation; 'it  was  so  in  the  American  Church,? 
at  all  events,  for  Bishop  Scabury's  mitre  is  still 
(1877)  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  (jal- 
lege.  New  York.'  Two  pendants,  termed  in- 
fiSa,  hang  down  from  the  back  of  the  mitre, 
terminating  usually  in  a  gold  fringe.  (14)  The 
Episcopal  Gloves-  called  also  chirotheca  and 
moninr.  These  do  not  get  special  mention  till 
the  time  of  Honorius  o£  Autun.  They  were 
jeweled  and  richly  embroideretL  sometimes 
studded  with  pearls,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
frequently  a  large  stone  was  set  in  the  back. 
Cahier  savs :  °It  was  customary  that  the  gloves 
destined  for  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  had  to  he 
made  without  seams  (sewing)  which  necessi- 
tated knitting."  Some  authorities  say  they  were 
made  of  silk  or  linen.  (15)  The  Episcopal 
Ring.  This  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  rings 
worn  formerly  by  bishops;  it  was  worn  on  the 
third  finger  of  the  ri^t  hand  above  the  second 
joint  and  wu  usually  held  in  that  position  by 


a  plain  guard  ring.  The  ring  consists  of  a 
circlet  and  precious  stone  set  en  caboehon 
(carbitncW) ,  never  cut;  and  the  circlet  was 
large  enou^  to  pass  over  the  gloved  finger. 
A  sapphire  was  considered  most  appropriate  nut 
the  emerald  or  the  ruby  figured  often  m  episco- 
pal  rings.  (16)  The  Pastoral  Slag.  Termed 
sometimes  baailus.  A  badge  of  episcopal  dig' 
nity  since  early  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  l)ad  the 
form  of  a  crutch  (the  tatt  or  cross  potent,  T,  of 
heraldry)  till  the  12th  century,  when  it  assumed 
the  shepherd's  crook  form  in  the  Western 
Church;  the  Greek  Church  retains  the  tan  form 
in  its  patertssa  to  this  day.  Since  the  vohrte 
end  appeared  it  has  assumed  many  forms  and 
its  decoration  has  changed  with  the  periods 
and  styles.  A  favored  form  in  early  days  was 
the  serpent  staff,  the  termination  of  the  volute 
taking  the  shape  of  a  serpent's  head;  frequently 
also  dragon  forms  appear;  the  loop  often  en- 
closes the  Lamb.  Immediately  beneath  the 
crook  is  a  protruding  member  often  of  knob 
form  —  it  is  frequently  called  a  Aiid^  — evi- 
dently intended  to  aftord  a  better  grasp  on 
the  staff.  In  the  Cothic  period  these  knops 
often  take  (»i  beautiful  architectural  forms 
(Iti^eriiacles')  of  intricate  carved  work  in 
lanterti  shape.  While  the  Greek  staff  is  short 
and  only  reaches  to  the  hand  (as  symbolic  of 
support),  the  Roman  staff  ranges  from  five  to 
seven  feet  long.  A  cloth  or  scarf  is  attadied 
to  the  shaft  of  the  staS,  apparently  for  the 
pnritose  of  keepit^  the  liana's  moisture  from 
tamisiung  it  It  is  variously  termed  orarium, 
sudarium,  infula,  etc.  (17)  The  Tumcle.  A 
small  and.  short  kind  of  dalmatic  used  l^  sub- 
deacons  and  bishops.  The  first  tunicles  appear 
about  820;  they  are  of  wool  or  silk  Passing 
like  other  vestments  from  the  plain  to  the  en- 
riched, the  early  plain  tunicles  soon  gave  way 
to  embroidered  ornament  in  a  strip  across  the 
subdeacon's  breast,  then  spreading  out  over  the 


*An  oblong  piece  of  white  silk  gauze  of  a 
length,  striped  across  its  width  with  naiiuw 
bars,  alternately  gold,  blue  and  red.  It  is  cast 
upon  the  head  of  the  Pope  like  a  hood  and  its 
two  ends  are  wrapped,  one  over  the  right  and 
the  other  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  thus  kept 
till  the  holy  father  is  clad  in  the  chasuble*  (as 
described  later  in  The  Pope's  Investiture), 
when  the  fanon  is  thrown  back  and  made  to 
hang  smoothly  and  gracefully  round  the 
shoulders  like  a  tippet  or  wide  collar.  (19)  The 
Pectoral  Cross  (see  Cbosses).  This  is  a  late 
introduction  appearing  first  in  the  pages  of 
Durandus  and  Innocent  III  (end  of  12tn  cen- 
tury), and  apparently  then  for  the  Pope's  ex- 
clusive use.  Dr.  Rock  finds  a  pectoral  cross  on 
an  ordinary  bishop  in  the  16th  century. 

Otiier  VeatmeiLtB.— Besides  the  so-called 
'sacred'  vestments  used  at  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  as  enumerated  above,  we 
have  the  following  j^rments  of  the  ecclesiastics : 
Almuce,  Some  writers  declare  the  almuce  or 
amess  is  separate  from  the  amice  (see  above) 
and  thus  describe  it :  'An  ecclesiastical  garment 
covering  the  head  and  shoulders,  worn  by 
canons  while  chanting  the  office  in  choir  in  cold 
weadicr.  It  is  often  confounded  with  the  amjce. 
It  was  commonly  of  blue  cloth  lined  with  fur. 
When  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  cap  or  biretta 
came  in  the  almnce  asaumea  the  diape  more 
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back  from  the  head  and  allowed  to  haog  down. 
In  England  before  the  Reiormatioo  the  ahimce 
was  worn  cy  parish  priests  (parsans)  as  well 
aa  by  canons.  Birella.  Spelled  also  btretta, 
A  square  cap  having  three  or  four  projecting 
corners  rising  from  the  crown.  A  tassel  or 
tnft  appears  in  the  centre  where  these  corners 
come  together.  The  priest  wears  it  on  ap- 
proaching the  attar  to  say  mass,  those  ofiiciatiDg 
in  the  choir  and  others,  lite  biretta  of  a 
cardinal  is  red;  that  of  bishops  is  often  purple; 
other  clerics  wear  a  blue  one.  Doctors  of  Di- 
vinity have  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  lo 
wear  a  biretta,  and  iii.  France,  Germany  and 
Spain  it  is  worn  generally  by  the  clergy.  Co- 
-  lotte;  the  clerical  skull  cap.  Camattro.  This  is 
the  caa  beloneing'  to  the  Pope  and  worn  on 
extra-UtuTRicar  occasions.  It  is  made  up  of  red 
velvet  and  white  fur.  Cassock.  Frequently 
called  after  the  French  term,  soutane.  It  is 
the  outer  garment  of  every  order  of  clergy  and 
consists  ot  a  long  coat  reaching  to  the  feet; 
the  clerical  frock.  It  is  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  broad  sash  called  the  ceinlure  and  has  an 
upright  collar.  In  the  Roman  Church  priests 
wear  a  black  cassock;  bishops,  purple -cardi- 
nals, scarlet ;  popes,  white.  In  the  English 
Church  black  is  usual  with  all  the  clergy,,  but 
bishops  sometimes  wear  violet.  Cassocks  are 
worn  in  the  choirs  as  well  as  surplices.  Chimere. 
The  upper  robe  of  a  bishop.  It  is  purple  for 
Roman  prelates,  black  for  English  clergy.  The 
latter  have  added  lawn  sleeves.  Cope.  Called 
often  by  the  Latin  name,  eappa.  While  the 
pallium  and  plnviale  arc  termed  cope  by  some 
writers,  others  say  this  is  a  choral,  not  Eu- 
cfaaristic,  vestment.  It  is  a  targe  semi-circular 
cloak  of  silk  or  other  material,  stiff  with  gold 
and  embroidered  enrichment.  In  front  It  is 
held  together  by  a  morse  or  clasp,  and  is  worn 
by  the  priest  above  the  alb  or  surplice.  The 
decoration  iorphrtys)  consists  of  two  broad 
bands  from  neck  to  bottom  of  the  garment;  a 
hood  is  behind,  *originaJly  designed  to  be  drawn 
over  the  head  in  wet  weather,  .  .  .  hence  the 
term  plnviale.*  MantelUtla.  A  sleeveless  vest- 
ment of  sitk  or  wool,  open  in  front,  but  fast- 
ened[  and  readung  to  near  the  kneea.  It  has 
openings  for  the  arms,  and  a  wide  collar  round 
the  nedc  Cardinals,  bishops,  abtKtts  wear  it 
It  covers  the  rocket,  so  that  bishops  do  not  wear 
it  except  outside  their  dioceses,  the  rochet  un- 
covered being  a  sign  of  jurisdiction.  Cardinals' 
manteltetlas  are  in  three  colors  (red,  violet  *nd 
rose),  that  of  the  bishop  of  one  ccAot.  Mogtlta. 
This  is  a  papal  garment  but  worn,  with  the 
Pope's  _privilege,  by  cardinals,  bishops,  abbots, 
etc, ;  it  IS  worn  by  En^ish  canons.  It  is  a  short 
vestment  open  in  front  (but  may  be  buttoned 
over  the  breast)  and  covers  the  shoulders;  it 
has  a  small  hood  tiehind.  Painters  generally 
depict  bishops  wearing  the  mozetta  as  it  is  part 
of  their  state  costume  when  not  officiating  in 
sacred  ceremonies.  As  the  mozetta  exposes  the 
rochet,  cardinals,  bishops  and  other  dignitaries 
do  not  wear  it  outside  tfieir  jurisdiction  unless 
■t  IS  over  the  mantelletta.  The  Pope  has  no 
less  than  five  different  mwettas.  Of  red  satin 
during  the  heated  season  except  on  vigils, 
ember  days,  masses  of  the  dead  and  other 
penitential  ceremonies,  then  it  b  of  red  sei^e 
or  camlet  The  rest  of  the  year  he  wears  a 
red  velvet  mozetta,  except  on  penitential  or 


iorrowful  occasions,  as  Advent,  Septuagcsiin^ 


woolen  cTotL  His  mozetta  from  Holy  Satur- 
day to  Sunday  in  Low  Week  is  of  wliite  damasL 
Four  mozettas  belong  to  the  cardinals;  red  or 
purple  sill^  violet  silk,  rose-colored  silk,  violet 
ser^e.  Rochtt.  A  Unen  or  lawn  vestment, 
simitar  to  the  surplice  but  sleeveless  or  of  lest 
ample  sleeves,  worn  by  bishops,  abbots  and  at 
times  by  canons.  It  reaches  only  to  the  knect. 
TJie  uncovered  rochet  is  sign  of  jurisdiction. 
English  bishops  wear  the  rochet  beneath  the 
cfltmere.  Scapular.  The  hood  and  cloak  of 
wti  monastic  orders.  This  term  is  also  used  by 
tlie  Catholic  Church  to  designate  two  small 
pieces  of  cloth  worn  over  the  shoulders  under 
Uie  ordinary  garb,  connected  by  cords  and  reach- 
ing almost  to  the  feet  The  scapular  of  tb« 
Holy  Trinity  is  of  linen  with  a  red  and  blue 
cross;  the  scapular  of  the  Servites  is  of  Idack 
woolen  material;  that  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception  of  light  blue  cloth;  that  of  the  Passion 
in  red.  Surplice.  A  lon^,  loose  vestment  worn 
over  the  cassock  in  choir  and  in  the  admiois- 
tratioQ  of  the  Sacrament.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
modem  of  ecclesiastical  garments,  and  is  com- 
posed of  white  linen  with  wide  sleeves.  Pugin 
calls  it  an  enlarged  alb.  The  surplice  is  some- 
times termed  colta,  but  others  term  the  sleeve- 
less or  short-sleeved  short  surplice  a  cotta.  The, 
Greek  Church  has  a  vestment  termed  omo-. 
phorioH  which  consists  of  a  long  woolen  band 
enriched  with  embroidered  crosses. 

Papal  Veatmenta. —  In  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Pope's  investiture  he  wears  the  tiara  or 
triple-crowned  head-piece.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Boniface  VIJI  (end  of  I3th  century)  the  Pope 
was  decorated  with  a  single  crown;  he  added 
a  second  crown.  Benedict  XII  (about  1334) 
added  the  third  crown.  The  three  crowns  have 
been  claimed  to  refer  to  the  Trinity,  also  to  his 
power  over  Heaven,  earth  and  purgatory; 
others  afErm  they  denote  temporal  power  over 
the  Roman  states,  spiritual  power  over  the  souls 
of  men,  and  ruler  over  the  kings  and  potentates 
of  Christendom.  It  has  l>een  termed  regtim, 
paplii  milra,  pkrygium,  etc  The  cap  is  of  thin 
metal  or  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  the  crowns 
are  of  foliated  gold  adorned  with  pearls,  and 
sometimes  set  with  jewels.  It  is  only  worn  on 
the  most  solemn  ceremonies.  Above  an  alb  of  ' 
fine  linen,  of  which  the  lower  border  is  dec- 
orated with  narrow  lace,  the  Pope  wears  a 
stole  embroidered  with  gold.  An  ample  mantle 
covers  the  pontiff's  body;  it  is  termed  a  pluviale, 
fastened  in  front  t^  a  ma^ificent  clasp 
iagrofe)  enriched  with  pearls.  Ttie  pearls  are 
arran^d  in  a  triangle,  while  in  the  formate 
(mentioned  above)  of  the  cardinals  they  are 
in  a  perpendicular  line.  It  is  a  souvenir  of  the 
rational  (breastplate)  of  the  Jewish  high  priest 
In  celebrating  mass  the  Pope  never  wears  the 
tiara  but  a  mitre,  the  same  as  that  of  a  bishop. 
But  what  is  termed  the  milra  preliosa  differs 
from  that  of  a  bishop  in  being  decorated  in 
front  with  a  ^late  ol  gold,  reminder  of  the 
iiutre  of  the  hig^  priest  of  Mosaic  law.  Be- 
sides a  white  soutane  (cassock^  and  rochet  (see 
above)  the  Pope  is  clothed  with  an  amice  and 
an  alb  drawn  in  at  the  loins.  The  cardinal- 
deacon  now  hands  him  the  pectoral  cross,  en- 
riched with  sapnhires,  and  the  fanon,  which 
later  covers  the  stioulders  and  part  of  the  breast 
The  stole,  of  which  the  two  t    '    ' 
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ig  then'  covered  over  by  rhe  sub-diaconal  ttmic. 
The  pontiff  is  lastly  dressed  in  a  chasuble  on 
which  the  fanon  is  lowered,  and  on  this  last  is 
placed  a  pall.  In  reception,  in  his  apartment, 
when  not  giving  audience,  the  Pope  is  clothed 
in  a  white  cassock  (this  white  cassock  has  been 
worn  by  the  popes  since  early  centuries).  The 
shoulders  arc  covered  with  a  soprano  or  kind 
of  cape  with  short  sleeves,  alsoof  white.  The 
pectoral  cross  never  appears.  In  the  indoor 
costume  the  Pope  wears  a  hat  of  red  silli; 
bordered  with  gold.  Generally,  he  wears  ft 
rochet  of  lace  over  which  is  a  red  mozetta, 
bordered  with  ermine,  an^  a  stole.  On  the' 
Vigil  of  Quasimodo  the  head  of  the  Pope  Is 
covered  with  a  white  calotte  (skull  cap).  His 
footcoveriiig  of  cloth  has  on  its  upper  part  a 
i*ross  embroidered  in  gold.  The  Pope's  ring  is 
conferred  in  conclave  and  is  adorned  wiM  a 
representation  of  Saint  Peter  fishing  and  the 
pontiff's  sign  tnanu;).  On  the  death  of  the  Pope 
the  ring  is  broken;  his  successor  always  receives 
a  new  ring. 

Costume  of  the  Monastic  Orders.— The 
characteristics  of  the  outer  robes  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  monks  are  as  follows ;  Bene- 
dictines, all  black.  Branches  of  same :  Camaldo- 
lites,  black;  Carthusians,  white  habit,  sandaled 
feet;  but  wore  Ions'  black  cloak  and  hood  out 
of  boundaries;  Vallombrosans,  pale  ash  color 
or  light  gray  nabit;  Cistercians  and  Trappists, 
white  habit  and  cowl;  Olivetans,  white  habit; 
Oratorians,  black  habit;  Basilians,  black  habit. 
Branches  of  the  Augustinians :  F re monstra ten- 
sions, habit  brown  or  black,  white  cloak;  Sery- 
ites,  habit  black,  leather  girdle,  and  cape; 
Trinitarians,  white  habit  with  blue  or  red  cross 
on  breast;  Brigcitines,  black  habit-  Order  of 
Mercy,  white  habit.  Mendicant  Otaers ;  Fran- 
means  are  generally  bare-footed  or  sandaled, 
their  habit,  originally  gray,  changed  (after  two 
centuries)  to  dark  brown  with  knotted  cord 
around  waist.     Branches   of   Franciscans:    Ca- 


puchins,  dark  brown   habit   with   long  pointed 
hood,    termed    capnche;   Poor   Qares    (n 
gray    or    brown    habit    and    cord,    black 


>od,  termed  capuche;  Poor  Qares  (nuns), 
_ray  or  brown  habit  and  cord,  black  veil; 
Observants,  gray  habit  and  cord;  Cordeliers, 
brown  habit  and  cord;  Minimes.  brown  habit, 
short  scapulary  with  rounded  ends  and  cord  of 
Saint  Francis.  Dominican  Order,  white  habit 
under  long  black  cloak  with  hood.  Carmelites, 
dark  brown  habit,  long  scapulary,  white  mantle 
—  the  Scala  branch  is  barefooted.  Jesuits, 
black  habit,  straight  black  cassock,  square  black 
cap     (birelta).      Paulists,    black    cassodc    and 
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COSTUS,  or  COSTUS  ARABICUS,  an 
aromatic  mudi  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  is  the 
dried  root  of  Aplotaxis  auric tttata,  a  conroosite 
plant,  and  is  not  derived  from  the  plant  Coitus 
arabicus,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  moist  open  slopes  surrounding  the 
valley  of  Cashmere,  The  roots  are  there  burned 
as  iitense.  They  have  a  strong,  aromatic,  pun- 
gent odor,  and  are  employed  in  protecting  bales 
of  shawls  from  moths.  It  is  also  used  in  India 
as  a  hair  wash,  as  a  stimulant  in  cholera  and  as 
a  stimulating  ointment. 

COT,  k5t,  Pierre  AoKuste,  French  painter; 
b.  Bedarieux.  17  Feb.  1838;  d.  Paris,  18  Aug. 
1883.  He  studied  under  Cogniet,  Cabanel  and 
Bouguereau.  Among  his  works  are  'Spring 
Time'  (Brooklyn  Museum)  ;  'Prometheus' ; 
'Moreille';  'The  Swine';  and  'The  Storm,' 
often  called  'Paul  and  'Virginia'  {in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  Yoric), 

CQTABATO,    k6-ta-ba't&,    Philippme*    a 

Govincc  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  of 
indanao ;  area,  including  dependent  islands, 
8,344  sfiuare  miles.  The  chief  river  is  the 
Grande  River  of  Mindanao,  known  also  as  the 
Pulangui,  the  largest  river  of  the  Philippines. 
The  province  Is  the  most  fertile  in  the  island, 
and  rice,  sugarcane,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  com 
and  vegetables  are  raised  for  home  consumption. 
The  gutta-percha  trade  is  quite  large  and  is 
controlled  by  Chinese,  The  first  United  States 
military  station  was  established  in  1899,  and  in 
1903  the  province  was  placed  under  civil  gov- 
ernment.   Pop,  4,1S0, 

C0T£,  k5-ta',  Aureole  Stizor,  Canadian 
artist:  b.  Arthabaska,  Quebec  province,  1870. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Commercial  Academy, 
Arthabaska,  and  as  a  youth  was  employed  in 
Montreal  in  the  decoration  of  the  walls  of 
churches  and  public  buildings.  He  went  to 
Paris  in  1891,  where  he  studied  under  Bonnat 
and  Lcfebvre,  and  won  the  grand  prize  for  the 
competitive  picture.  'The  Death  of  Archimedes' 
in  1898.  He  began  exhibiting  in  the  Salon  in 
1894,  In  1907  he  returned  to  Canada,  and  was 
commissioned  by  the  Dominion  government  to 
execute  panel  decorations  and  illustrations  for 
the  Parliament  buildings  at  Ottawa,  'The  Land- 
ing of  Jacques  Cartier  in  Canada'  and  "The 
Landing  of  Champlain  at  Quebec'  are  two  of 
the  best  known  of  his  histoncal  pieces ;  his  por- 
trait of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  Ae  Pariiament 
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portraiture;  and  in  scatptnre,  his  'Habitant 
Drawii^  Wood* 

C6TE  D'OR,  k6t-dSr,  France,  a  depart- 
ment formed  of  part  of  the  old  province  of 
Burgundy;  area,  3,392  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  in  general  rather  elevated  and  is 
traversed  by  a  chain  of  hills  forming  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Cevennes  and  the 
Vosges.  A  great  part  of  the  departmenl  is 
covered  with  forests.  The  valleys  and  plains 
are  fertile  and  there  is  good  pasture  land;  but 
vine  culture  is  by  far  the  most  important  branch 
of  industry.  The  wines  of  the  department  are 
celebrated.  Cote  d'Or  is  watered  by  the  Seine, 
which  rises  in  the  northwest,  and  by  several  of 
its  branches ;  by  the  Saone  and  by  Arroux,  a 
tributary  of  the  Loire.  The  climate  is  temper- 
ate; iron,  coal,  marble,  sypsum  and  lithographic 
Stones  are  found,  the  first  in  large  guantities. 
Cole  d'Or  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements, 
36  cantons  and  717  communes.  Ca^tal,  Dijon. 
Pop.  350,044. 

COTE-D'OR  (bill,  or  hillside  of  gold),  a. 
chain  of  mounuins  in  France  which  separates 
the  basin  of  the  Saone  from  the  basins  of  the 
Seine  and  Loire,  and  connects  the  Cevennes 
with  the  Vosges,  The  name  has  special  refer- 
ence  to  a  small  chain  in  BurRundy,  eo  called 
from  the  abundance  of  excellent  wjnc  which 
they  yield.  Their  height  varies  from  1,400  to 
1,800  feet.  The  chain  runs  from  north-northeast 
to  south-southwest  and  is  about  150  miles  long, 
beginning  at  the  plateau  of  Langres  and  extend- 
insf  to  the  sources  of  the  Bourbincc  and  the 
Dhcnne. 

COTES,  kSts,  Roger,  English  mathemati- 
cian: b.  Burbaae,  Leicestershire,  10  July  1682; 
d  Cambridge,  England,  5  June  1716.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in 
1706  became  first  Plumian  professor  of  astron- 
omy and  natural  philosophy  in  his  university. 
In  1713  there  appeared  a  new  edition  of  New- 
ton's 'Prindpia,'  thoroughly  revised  by  the 
author  with  the  assistance  of  Cotes,  and  con- 
taining an  able  defense  of  Newton's  system 
from  the  ^en  of  the  latter.  Cotes  published 
only  one  mdependent  work,  an  essay  entitled 
<Logometria'  (1713)  ;  but  after  his  death  there 
appeared  a  volume  entitled  'Harroonia  Men- 
surarum'  (1722).  His  name  is  still  given  to  a 
theorem  discovered  by  him  relative  to  the 
circle.  The  correspondence  of  Newton  and 
Cotes  was  published  in  1850.     Newton  is  re- 

Krted  to  have  said :   'Had  Coles  lived  we  might 
ve  known  something.* 

COTBS,  Sara  Jeatmette  Duncan,  Cana- 
dian author:  b.  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada, 
1862.  She  entered  journalism  as  a  correspond- 
ent for  several  (^nadian  and  American  news- 
papers at  the  Cotton  Centennial  in  New  Orleans 
m  1884-85;  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  Toronto  Globe  and  Montreal  Star; 
married  in  1891  Everard  C.  Cotes,  Simla,  whom 
she  accompanied  to  India.  Her  books  include 
'A  Social  Departure'  (1890);  'An  American 
Giri  in  London*;  <A  Daughter  o£  To-day*; 
'Vernon's  Aunt,  an  Oriental  Story' ;  'The 
Simple  Adventure  of  a  Mem  Sahib' ;  'His  Honor 
and  a  Lady' ;  'A  Voyage  of  Consolation* 
(1898)  ;  'The  Path  of  a  Star>  (1899)  ;  'On  the 
Other  Side  of  the  Latch'  (1901)  :  'Those  De- 
lightful   Americans'     (1902) ;    'Cinderella    of 


Canada'  (1908)  ;  'The  Consort*  (1912) ;  *Her 
Royal  Happiness'  (1915). 

COTES-DU-NORD,  kdt'du-n5r',  France, 
a  maritime  department  in  the  north,  forming 
part  of  ancient  Brittany;  capital.  Saint  Brieuc; 
area,  2.786  square  miles.  The  coast  extendi 
about  150  miles;  the  herring,  pilchar  and  mac^ 
erel  fishing  is  activelv  pursued  One  of  thie 
main  branches  of  industry  is  the  rearing  of 
cattle  and  horses ;  and  in  manufarturin^.  the 
spinning  of  flax  and  hemp  and  the  weaving  of 
hnen  and  sail-cloth.  Among  the  minerais  ar« 
■ion,  lead  and  granite.     Fop.  605,523. 

COTGRAVE,  Handle,  English  lexicog- 
rapher: b.  Cheshire;  d.  probably  1634.  He  was 
secretary  to  William  Cecil  Lord  Burghley,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  the  French-English  diction- 
ary by  which  alone  he  is  remembered.  This 
work  appeared  in  1611,  and  is  important  not 
only  3S  being  the  first  of  its  kino,  but  as  a 
valuable  source  of  material  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  philology  of  the  English  and  Frendi 
languages.  It  was  remarkably  accurate  and 
reliable  for  its  lime,  and  has  been  several  times 
reissued.      Of    Cotgrave's    life    very    little    is 

COTHURNUS,  k6-thtr'nCs.    See  Buskin. 

COTIDAIn  k5-t!'dal,  having  the  tides  at 
the  same  moment  of  time.  Cotidal  lines  are 
imaginary  lines  marked  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,   indicating   where   the   tides   are   in    the 

COTILLON,  ko-til'yon,  a  lively  dance  of 
French  origin  performed  by  eight  persons  to- 
gether, resembling  the  quadrille  which  super- 
seded it.  The  name  is  now  given  to  a  dance 
which  often  winds  up  a  bafl,  and  which  is 
danced  with  any  number  of  dancers  and  with 
a  great  variety  of  figures,  the  pairs  of  dancers 
following  in  this  the  leading  pair,  and  partners 
being  successively  changes  Consult  Grove, 
'Dancing'  (in  the  'Badminton  Library,*  Lon- 
don and  Boston  1895). 

COTIN,  ko-tSii,  Charles,  French  author: 
b.  Paris  1604;  d  there.  January  1682.  He  is 
indebted  for  his  notoriety,  in  a  great  r 


t  has 


nished  a  convenient  rhyme,  and  Moore  refers 
to  this  in  his  'Life  of  Bjwon.'  Unluckily  his 
follies  drew  upon  him  a  new  enemy  in  Moli^re, 
who.  iti  his  'Femmes  Savantes,'  introduced  him 
on  the  stage  and  exposed  him  to  ridicule  under 
the  name  Trissotin.  which  MoliSre  at  first  wrote 
•Tricotin.*  His  knowledge  of  Oriental  and 
classic  languages  was  extensive  and  he  was  a 
member  of  the  literary  circle  of  the  Hotel 
RambouiUct.  He  was  an  abb£  and  a  successful 
preacher.  His  '(Suvres  Melies'  appeared  in 
1659  and  his  'CEuvres  Gatantes'  in  1663. 

COTINGIDffl,  an  extensive  family  of 
passerine  birds,  the  cotingas  allied  to  flycatchers, 
and  inhabiting  the  forests  of  tropical  America. 
They  are  of  moderate  or  small  siic;  frequent 
tall  trees  in  most  cases ;  and  feed  on  insects, 
snails,  etc.,  and  also  largely  on  berries  and 
other  small  fruits.  The  plumage  is  ordinarily 
plain,  rufous,  green  or  gray,  the  females  being 
nearly  always  dull,  although  many  of  the  males 
are  very  brilliant,  and  some  species  are  extraoP- 
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diiufy  among  forest-birds  in  bang  pure  white. 
The  cotingas  include  some  celebrated  South 
American  specieB,  as  the  bi]l-bird,  umbrella- 
bird  and  codc-of -the- rock. 

COTNER  UNIVERSITY,  located  at 
Bethany,  Neb^  was  founded  in  1889  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Diadples  of  ChrisL  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  one  of  its  most  libei^ 
patrons.  The  first  building  was  erected  on  a 
prairie  farm  about  five  miles  from  Lincoln 
(a.v.),  and  the  college  was  called  Cotner.  By 
we  sale  of  lots  a  fund  was  obtained  for  the 
school,  and  the  village  of  Bethany,  which  has 
grown  up  around  the  university.  Has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,200.  In  1915-16  there  were 
connected  with  the  school  27  professors  and 
instructors,  and,  in  the  college  oepartment,  256 
students.  The  library  contained  about  5,000 
volumes;  the  grounds  and  buildings  were  valued 
at  $134,000,  The  school  has  the  following  de- 
partments :  G}I1ege  of  Liberal  Arts,  embracing 
all  branches  of  a  university  course,  leading  to 
A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees;  Normal  College,  for 
training  teachers,  leading  to  first  grade  and  life 
professional  certificates;  Biblical  Colleg^  for 
training  preachers  and  mission  workers;  Acad' 

E  corresponding  to  the  regular  four,  years' 
school  course-  School  of  Art,  School  of 
ic,  School  of  Expression,  Commercial 
School  and  School  of  Home  Economics. 

CO  TO,  the  reddish-brown,  aromatic  and 
slightly  bitter  bark  from  various  South  Ameri- 
can sources,  one  of  which  seems  to  he  Pali' 
courta  deniiflora,  order  Rnhtacfa.  It  contains 
the  substance  Cotoine,  G.HuOi,  whid)  has 
been  used  in  the  treatment  of  intestinal 
disorders. 

COTONEASTEK,  ko-to-ng-Ss'ter,  a  grams 
of  plants  of  the  natural  family  Rosacea.  They 
are  dosely  related  to  Cr^tK^us,  but  the  fnut 
consists  of  bony  carpels,  each  containing  two 
similar  ovules.  There  are  some  20  spedes, 
mostly  natives  of  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
The  plant  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  some  of 
the  species  being  evergreen.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced and  cultivated  in  the  United  States  and 
England  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  having  bright 
rea  fruit  which  remains  throughout  the  winter. 
The  evergreen  or  fire-thorn  (C.  pyracanlho) 
u  a  spedes  which  has  escaped  from  cultivation 
and  is  found  wild  among  the  thickets  about 
Philadelphia  and  Washington.  Several  spedes, 
among  which  are  C.  microphylta  and  C.  rotundi- 
folia.  come  from  India,  and  are  espedalty  used 
for  covering  walls  and  rock-work.  The  seeds 
of  these  are  said  to  contain  prussic  add. 
Cotoneasters  thrive  in  any  ^ood,  wdl-drained 
garden  soil  not  too  shadily  situated. 

COTOPAXI,  kS-tO-palie  or  ko-tO-paks'i, 
die  most  rematkablc  volcanic  mountain  of  the 


upper  portion,  a  perfect  cone  4,400  feet 
height  and  peipetoatly  snow-covered  save  niai 
the  crater,  ^ows  conspicuously.  This  covering 
of  snow  conceals  from  the  eye  of  the  observer 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground.  No  point  or 
mass  of  rock  penetrates  the  coating  of  snow 
and  ice,  or  breaks  the  exact  rtgularitv  of  the 
conical  figure.  The  crater  is  surrounded  by  a 
small  drcular  wall,  which,  when  viewed 
through  a  telescope,  appears  like  a  parapet.    Its 


he^t  above  the  sea  is  19,550  feet.  The  valley 
at  Its  foot  however,  is  iisdf  9,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Remarkable  eruptions,  spreading  de- 
struction over  the  surrounding  plains,  took 
place  in  169i^  173S^  1742,  1744,  1766,  1803  and 
1877.  In  1698  the  eruption  destroyed  the  dty  of 
Tacunga,  with  three-fourths  of  its  inhabitant^ 
and  otoer  settlements.  In  1744  its  roarings  were 
heard  as  far  as  Honda,  on  the  Magdalena,  600 
miles  distant  With  respect  to  the  e^losion 
of  1803,  Humboldt  observes:  "At  the  port  of 
Guayaquil,  52  leagues  distant  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  crater,  we  heard  day  and  night  the 
noise  of  this  volcano,  like  continued  discharges 
of  a  battery;  and  we  distinguished  these  tre- 
mendous sounds  even  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.* 
A  similar  eruption  took  place  in  1885.  Part  of 
a  neighboring  village  was  overwhelmed;  and  at 
Guayaquil  a  sound  was  heard  like  the  incessant 
discharges  of  heavy  artillery,  shaking  the  earth 
and  causing  doors  and  windows  to  rattle.  Hum- 
boldt found  it  difficult  to  ascend  the  mountain 
as  far  as  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  and  he 
pronounced  it  impossible  to  reach  the  summit. 
It  has  been  ascended,  however  at  least  twice,  on 
the  latter  occasion  by  Mr.  Whympcr  in  1880, 
who  remained  24  hours  on  the  top.  He  reports 
that  more  or  less  smoke  and  steam  are  always 
issuing  from  the  crater.  The  most  recent  Tio- 
lent  eruption  occurred  in  1903. 

COTSWOLD.    See  Sheep,  Domestic 

COTTA,  kot'a.  Johann  Priedrich,  Baron 
ConxNixiBF,  German  publisher:  b.  Stuttgart,  27 
AprU  1764;  d.  there,  29  Dec  1832.  He  bwan 
business  at  Tiibingen,  but  in  1811  removed  to 
Stuttgart.  He  was  the  publisher  for  many  ^reat 
writers  in  Germany,  including  Goethe,  SchiUer, 
Wieland,  Richter,  Uhland,  Fichte,  Hegel^  the 
Humboldts  and  others.  He  published  Schiller's 
'Horen'  (1795)  and  the  Allgemeine  Zdtung  at 
Augsburg  (1798).  In  politics  he  bent  his  eilorts 
toward  social  reform,  especially  toward  the  im- 
provement of  bis  estates  and  the  abolishment 
of  serfdom. 

COTTAGE,  originally  a  small  house  with 
no  land  attached  to  iL  Such  erections  were  dis- 
couraged by  old  English  law.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  erect  a  cottage  unless  four  acres  of 
freehold  land  were  attached  to  it;  and  no  more 
than  one  family  was  to  inhabit  it.  It  had  usually 
no  second  story,  and  was  built  of  brick  or  stone, 
very  rarely  of  wood.  Recently  the  term  has 
been  extended  to  mean  country  houses  of  mod- 
erate extent,  and  especially  summer  residences 
of  well-to-do  families. 

COTTER,   Joseph    B,,   American    Roman 


Sutes  in  1850,  studied  theology  at  Saint  John's 
University,    Collegeville,    Minn.,   was    ordained 

S'est  1871,  and  was  pastor  of  Saint  Thomas' 
urch,  Winona,  Minn.,  1871-89,  when  be  was 
consecrated  first  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
see  of  Winona.  He  was  a  pronounced  advocate 
of  total  abstinence,  and  was  three  times  presi- 
dent of  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of 
America. 

COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT,  The. 
This  poem,  written  while  Bums  was  farming 
and  composing  poetry  at  Mossgiel,  in  1785, 
depicts  ''the  lowly  train"  of  life  that  the  poet 
best  knew.  Although  in  origin  and  form  the 
poem  is  a  hybrid  ~  the  plan  and  title  suggested 
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COTTBT — COTTON 


by  Fergusson'E  <Fahn«r's  lDgIe> ;  the  ccene  and 
aentiraent  reminisccDt  of  Gray  and  Goldsmith; 
tlie  form  b  medley  of  Ejigliab  and  Scottish 
idiom  in  Spenserian  stanza  —  the  inspiratioti 
and  spirit  are  native.  The  poet's  brother  tells 
us  that  "the  Cotter  is  an  exact  copy  of  my 
father  in  his  manners,  his  family  devotiofks,  and 
exhortations.*  ]t  is  with  genuine  affection  that 
Bums  has  pictured  the  Uome-coming  of  *d>e 
toil-worn  Cotter*  and  his  bairns,  the  welcome 
to  the  ■neebor-lad,*  "the  cheerful  su^iKir,'  the 
family  worship  around  the  ingle.  This  homely 
realism,  this  sincerit3|  of  feekng,  have  ^ven  to 
the  poem  not  only  its  instant  populanty,  but 
its  enduring  place  id  English  literature.  Modem, 
readers  may  find  both  forced  sentimentality  and 
artificial  pociry  in  those  stanxas  in  which  Bums 
wholly  abandons  his  native  idiom,  and  widi  it 
his  poetic  instinct,  for  stilted  eukigy  of  sitt^le 
love  and  piety,  and  rhetorical  scoro  of  betraying 
villainy  and  religion's  pomp.  But  no  one  can 
fail  to  feel,  in  the  scene  itself  and  in  the  final 
stanzas,  that  truest  love  of  country  that  is  love 
of  man.  It  is  this  humanity  tluU  has  mad« 
Bums  not  only  'the  pattiot-bard,*  but  the  poet 
of  democracy,  and  "The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Nig^t>  not  only  a  Scottish  interior,  but  an  idyl 
of  the  people.  Consult  'Cambridge  History  of 
English  Literature'  (Vol.  XI,  ^p.  10)  and 
'Dictionary  of  National  Biography.* 

FlANCZS  W.  CtTtua. 
COTTBT,  ko'ti',  Charlei,  French  landscape 
and  genre  painter :    b.  Puy,  Hautc-Loire,  1863. 
He   studied  under  Maillard  at  the  Acaddmie 

{utien  and  under  Roll.  He  at  first  joined  die 
mpressionists  and  later  helped  to  found  the 
Society  Nationale  des  Beaux- Arts.  He  is 
known  chiefly  as  a  painter  of  Breton  subjects. 
A  cycle  of  10  landscapes,  entitled  "The  Country 
of  tlie  Sea'  (1905),  several  of  which  are  now  in 
tibe  Luxembourg,  attracted  wide  attention.  He 
also  ^nted  many  Venetian,  Egyptian,  Algerian 
and  Spanish  subjects.  There  are  also  a  few 
Icelandic  landscapes  by  him.  His  paintings  in- 
clude 'The  Port  of  Camarel  >  and  others  in 
the  Luxembourg  Museum;  'Going  to  Church 
in  Brittany'  (Vienna);  'A  Moonlight  Night' 
fPhiladelpnia) ;  'Breton  Women  in  Mourning' 
fOncinnati),  He  is  represented  also  in  Buf- 
falo and  Providence,  and  is  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

COTTIER  TENURE,  a  system  of  tenure 
according  to  which  laborers  rent  small  portions 
of  land  directly  from  the  owner,  or  from  a 
famter,  often  giving  personal  service  as  part  of 
the  rent,  and  holding  by  annual  tenancy.  Later 
the  'cottiers*  was  used  to  denote  peasant 
farmers  whose  rent  was  determined  by  com- 
petition. Ireland  was  the  chief  representative  of 
this  system.  The  same  class  was  called 
•crofter*  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  enact- 
ments of  land  laws  by  Parliament  has  changed 
the  situation  and  alleviated  the  resulting  evil 
conditions  to  some  degree.     See  laisii  Land 

COTTIN,  kAt-tid,  Harie  (called  also 
Sophie)  RiatABn,  better  known  as  Madame 
CornH,  French  novelist:  b.  Paris,  22  March 
1770;  d.  2S  Aug.  1807.  In  1790  she  married  M. 
Cottin,  a  banker  of  Bordeaux,  who  died  in  1793, 
and  thenceforth  she  followed  literature.  Her 
beat-known  work  is  'Elizabeth,  on  ka  exiles  de 
Sib6iic'    which   was    imitated   by    Xavier    de 


Maistre  in  'La  jeune  Siberienne.'  It  wsu 
translated  into  ^glish  by  G.  R.  Lackwood 
(New  York  1869);  other  novels  are  'Claite 
d'Albe* ;  'Malviua' ;  'Amclie' ;  and  'Uathilde.' 
Consult  Sainl-Beuve,  "Causeries  du  Lundi'  (Vol. 
XII);  and  Kavanaugh,  Julia,  'French  Women 
of  Letters'  (Leipzig  1862). 

COTTLE,  Joseph,  En^ish  bookseller  and 
author:  h.  1770;  d.  Bristol,  7  June  1853.  The 
earliest  poems  of  Southey  and  Colerid{^  were 
published  by  him,  and  these  two  poets  in  later 
life  expressed  their  amreciation  of  his  assist- 
ance and  kindness  to  them.  He  also  published 
Coleridge's  periodical.  The  Walekman,  and  the 
'Lyrical  Ballads  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth* 
(1798).  He  then  retired  from  business.  His 
own  works  include  'Malvern  Hills' ;  'John  the 
Baptist';  'Alfred,  an  Epic';  'The  Messiah.* 
Cottle's  poemSf  and  those  by  his  brother,  Amos, 
are  satirized  in  Byron's  'English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers. '  A  prose  work,  <  Early 
Recollections,'  chiefly  relating  to  Samuel  Taylor 
Oileridge  (1837),  is  marked  by  glaring  bad 
taste,  thoi^  it  has  some  value  as  containing 
many  details  of  the  early  life  of  the  poet.  A 
second  edition  appeared  (1847^,  entitled  'Rem- 
iniscences of  Coleridge  and  Southey.' 

COTTON,  Charles,  English  poet  and  trans- 
lator: b.  Beresford  Hall,  Staffordshire,  28  April 
1630;  d.  Westminster,  February  1687.  In  1658 
he  inherited  his  father's  estates,  near  the  river 
Dove,  on  the  banks  of  which  he  built  a  fishii^ 
house,  in  which  he  entertained  for  years  his 
friend  Iiaak  Walton.  His  worits  are  numerous 
and  nearly  all  in  verse,  including  'Scarronides, 
or  Virgil  Traveslie'  (1664-70)^  being  the  first 
and.  fourth  books  of  Virgil's  'Aineid,'  in  rather 
indelicate  burlesque;  and  a  translation  of  Mon- 
taigne's 'Essays'  (1665),  his  best  work.  After 
the  death  of  Cotton  a  volume  was  published, 
entitled  'Poems  on  Several  Occasions.*  He 
also  translated  'Horace,'  a  tragedy  of  Cor- 
neillc  (1671)  ;  but  the  work  by  which  he  will  be 
best  remembered  is  the  part  which  he  added  to 
the  fifth  edition  of  Walton's  Complete  Angler  — 
'Instructions  How  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  and 
Grayling  in  a  Clear  Stream.* 

COTTON,  Charles  Stanhope,  American 
naval  officer;  b.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  15  Feb.  1843; 
d.  Nice,  19  Feb.  1909.  He  entered  the  Naval 
Academy  1858,  served  on  the  frigate  Saint  Law 
Tenee,  wnich  captured  the  Confederate  privateer 
Petrel,  in  July  1861 ;  on  the  flagship  Minnesota 
1861-U;  took  part  in  the  battle  between  the 
Monitor  and  Merrimac  8-9  March  1862;  and 
served  during  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  and 
subsequent  operations  to  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Morgan.  He  was  promoted  commander,  2S 
April  1877,  and  was  on  the  Asiatic  station 
im-S3 ;  captain  28  May  1892,  and  commanded 
tiie  flagship  Philadelphia  on  the  Pacific  station 
1894-97.  During  the  war  with  Spain  he  com- 
manded the  auxiliary  cruiser  Harvard.  In  1901} 
he  became  rear-admiral  and  from  1903  com- 
manded the  European  squadron. 

COTTON.  John,  American  Puritan  clergy- 
man: b.  Derby,  En^ntL  4  Dec  1585;  d.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  23  Dec  1652.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  after- 
ward Fdlow  of  Emmanuel  and  employed  as 
lecturer  and  tutor.  About  1612  he  became  vicar 
of  Saint  Botolph'a  Church  in  Boston,  Lincolor>. 
shire,  where  he  remained  20  yean,  noted  a>  a 
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Ereacher  and  controversialist,  and  inclining  in 
is  doctrines  and  practices  toward  the  Pun  tan 
worship.  He  was  at  length  informed  against 
for  not  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  and  ciled  to 
appear  before  Archbishop  Laud  in  the  high  com- 
mission court  Upon  this  he  songfat  safety  in 
fiight,  arriving  in  Boston  4  Sept.  1633.  In 
October  he  was  ordained  on  a  da^  of  fasting, 
bv  imposition  of  hands  by  the  minister  and  two 
elders,  teacher  of  the  diurdi  in  Boston  and 
colleague  with  Mr.  Wilson  the  pastor.  In  this 
connection  he  remained  over  19  years,  with  such 
influence  and  standing  that  he  has  been  called 
the  patriarch  of  New  £np:laud.  His  reputation 
for  learning  was  very  high,  and,  as  was  fre- 
quent among  the  ministers  of  that  time,  was 
sustained  by  the  accumulation  of  obscure  and 
professional  knowledge.  He  was  a  critic  in 
Greek,  wrote  L.atin  with  elegance,  and  could 
discourse  in  Hebrew,  and  spent  12  hours  a  day 
in  reading,  his  favorite  author  being  Calvin. 
His  pulpit  elo<)uence  was  famous  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  plainness,  and  his  discourses  were 
exceedingly  effectual  in  exciting  attention  to 
religion.  His  publications  were  numerous,  con- 
sisting of  sermons  and  controversial  works  upon 
most  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  his  time.  The 
most  important  are  those  published  in  the  course 
of  his  controversy  with  Roger  Williams,  'The 
Bloody  Tenent  Washed  and  Made  White  in 
the  Blood  of  the  Lamb'  {1647).  etc,  and  'The 
Keys  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  Power 
Thereof,'  on  the  nature  of  church  government 
He  maintained  that  the  church  is  constituted  of 
elders  and  brethren;  that  the  elders  are  en- 
trusted with  the  government  to  the  extent  of 
admissions  and  excommunications,  vet  that  there 
is  so  much  liberty  left  among  the  Drclhren  that 
nothing  of  common  concern  can  be  imposed 
upon  them  without  their  consent  Against  Wil- 
liams he  defended  the  interference  of  the  civil 
power  in  religious  matters  for  the  support  of  the 
truth,  maintaining  the  duty,  for  the  good  of  the 
church  and  of  the  people,  of  putting  away  those 
who,  after  repeated  admonitions,  persist  in  re- 
jecting fundamental  points  of  doctrine  or  wor- 
ship, A  tablet,  with  a  Latin  inscription  by  Ed- 
ward Everett,  was  erected  in  Saint  Botolph's 
Church  in  ISS7,  in  honor  of  Cotton,  chiefly  by 
contributions  from  his  descendants  in  Boston, 
Mass.  He  published  50  volumes,  among  the 
most  important  of  which  are  'A  Brief  Exposi- 
tion upon  Ecclesiastes* ;  'A  Brief  Exposition 
upon  Canticles';  'A  Treatise  Concerning  Pre- 
destination,' and  the  famous  catechism  entitled 
'Spiritual  Milk  for  Babes,*  etc,  A  part  of  his 
controversy  with  Roger  WilUams  may  be  found 
in  the  Publications  of  the  Narragansell  Club 
{Vols.  I  and  II,  Providence  1866-67).  Consult 
Cotton,  Mather,  'Magnalia*  (1702);  McClure, 
'Life  of  John  Cotton'  (1846)  ;  Tyler,  'History 
of  American  Literature'  (1878)  ;  Norton,  'Abel 
Being  Dead.  Yet  Speaketh:  or  the  Life  and 
Death  of  that  Deservedly  Famous  Man,  John 
Cotton'  (London  1658;  Boston  1834). 

COTTON,  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  English 
antiquarian :  b.  Denton,  Huntingdonshire,  22 
Jan.  1571;  d.  London,  6  May  1631.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School  under  the 
famous  Camden ;  and  later  at  Cambridge.  He 
settled  in  London,  devoting  his  time  to  anti- 
quarian pursuits,  and  employing  himself  es- 
pecially m  collecting  ancient   deeds,   charters. 


letters  and  other  manuscripts  of  various  lands, 
illustrative  of  the  histon'  of  England.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society;  and  not  only  promoted  the  general 
objects  of  that  teamed  association,  but  also 
assisted,  with  his  literary  treasures  as  well  as 
with  his  purse,  Camden  and  other  writers  on 
British  archeology.  He  sat  in  Parliament 
under  James  I  and  in  the  first  and  third  Parlia- 
ments of  Charles  I's  reign,  his  sympathy  being 
against  the  growing  power  of  the  king.  In 
1629  he  was  falsely  accused  of  having  written 
an  obnoxious  political  tract,  and  was  thrown 
into  the  Tower;  yet  although  he  succeeded  In 
establishing  his  innocence,  his  library  was  se- 
questrated, and  his  death  seems  to  have  been 
partly  due  to  his  being  deprived  of  the  company 
of  his  books.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned, 'Power  of  the  Peeres  and  (Tomons  of 
Parliament  in  Point  of  Judicature'  {1640); 
'Cottoni  Postuma  —  Choice  Pieces  of  that  Re- 
nowned Antiquary'  (1672);  'Divers  Short 
Pieces  Exposed  to  Publick  Light  by  J.  Howell' 
(1679);  'Speech  before  the  Privy  Council 
touching  the  Alteration  of  Coyn'  {published  in 
Shaw,  'Select  Tracts  and  Documents,'  1896). 
Consult  Kiffis,  'Robert  Bruce  Cotton'  (in 
'Biographia  Brittanica,'  London  1797) ; 
D'Ewes,  'Autobiography'  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1845) ; 
Nichols,  'Progresses  of  James  V  (4  vols.,  ib. 
1828);  Gardner,  'Histoiy  of  England'  (ib. 
1683-84).     See  Cottohun   Libkary. 

COTTON.  This  important  vegetable  fibre 
is  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  commer- 
cial fibres  by  its  spiral  twist,  a  character  that 
renders  it  especially  valuable  for  spinning.  The 
wide-spread  distribution  of  the  plant,  its  adapt- 
ability to  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  climates, 
and  its  comparative  cheapness,  all  tend  to  make 
it  one  of  the  great  staples  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  it  is  probably  used  by  more  people 
and  for  a  wider  range  of  purposes  than  any 
other  fibre.  The  country  in  which  cotton  was 
first  used  has  not  been  definitely  determined. 
It  had  long  beeii  known  in  India  before  the  con- 
<iucst  of  that  country  by  Alexander,  The  writ- 
ings of  Herodotus  and  Pliny  tell  us  that  the 
excellence  of  its  fibre  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Columbus  found  it  in  use  by  the 
natives  of  the  New  World  and  in  the  conquests 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  cotton  cloth  was  found 
to  be  in  use.  Ancient  Peruvian  tombs  have 
yielded  mummy  cloths  of  cotton  but  those 
obtained  from  Egyptian  tombs  appear  to  be 
linen,  although  it  is  probable  that  cotton  was 
known  in  that  country  from  quite  early  times. 
While  the  principal  commericial  value  attaches 
to  the  beautiful  fibre  that  surrounds  the  seeds, 
the  seeds  themselves  have  important  uses  aside 
from  chat  of  producing  a  new  crop.  The  stems 
and  roots  are  also  of  value  and  the  so-called 
by-products  now  uti!ij;ed  add  fully  20  per  cent 
to  the  value  of  the  commercial  cotton  crop, 

Botanjr,  Commercial  Claaaification,  etc. — 
The  cotton  of  commerce  is  a  product  of  plants 
of  the  genus  Gostypiutn,  a  member  of  the  Mai- 
vacfa  or  Mallow  family  of  plants.  There  have 
been  many  attempts  to  classify  and  limit  the 
species  of  Gotsypitun,  but  no  two  authorities 

3jee.  In  a  recent  widely  known  catalogue  of 
ants,  about  50  spedes  are  recognizee!,  and 
protably  four  or  five  times  as  many  names 
combined  or  rejected    While  this  list  of  munei 
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is  quite  brae  there  are  oolj'  five  or  six  speaes 
whose  product  enters  iaXo  commerce  and  the 
bulk  of  the  production  is  the  product  of  two 
species,  G.  herbaceum,  which  famishes  the 
Uplana  cottons,  and  G.  barbadtnte,  the 
source  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton.  All  the 
species  are  of  tropical  origiu.  They  are  small 
trees,  shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants,  enduring 
for  one,  two  or  more  years,  dependent  upon  the 
species.  There  has  been  much  discussion  re- 
garding the  origin  of  the  many  varieties  of 
cotton  grown  in  this  country,  out  by  almost 
common  consent  they  are  all  attributed  to  the 
two  species  mentioned  above  or  to  some  of 
their  numerous  hybrids.  The  Sea  Island  cotton 
is  undoubtedly  indigenous  to  America  and  was 
the  type  observed  by  Columbus,  but  the  evidence 
for  the  American  origin  of  the  species  to  which 
the  Upland  cottons  are  referred  is  less  conclu- 
sive. These  two  classes  of  cotton  differ  mate- 
rially in  their  seed  characteristics.  The  Sea 
Island  has  a  small  black  seed  from  which  the 
lint  separates  readily,  while  the  Upland  cottons 
have  large  seeds  which  are  greenish  in  color 
and  surrounded  by  a  short  dense  fuzz  beneath 
the  longer  and  more  valuable  lint.  Both  of 
the  species  are  perennial  in  climates  without 
frost,  but  in  cultivation  they  are  treated  as  an- 
nuals. The  plants  are  shrubby,  3  to  10  feet 
high,  more  or  less  branched  and  bear  larg^ 
alternate  3-  to  5-labed  leaves  which  when  hen 
to  the  light  show  numerous  pellucid  dots.  The 
flowery  which  resemble  to  a  degree  those  of 
the  hollyhock,  mallow  and  hibiscus,  are  white 
when  newl)[  open  in  the  varieties  of  Upland 
cotton,  turning  red  with  age,  and  a  creamy  yel- 
low in  the  Sea  Island,  with  a  purplish  spot  at 
the  base  of  the  petals.  The  flowers  are  usually 
single  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  except  in  those 
varieties  designated  'duster  types*  in  which 
a  number  are  produced  together.  Surrounding 
this  conspicuous  flower  are  three  or  more  heart- 
shaped,  fringed  or  deeply  cut  bracts  which  con- 
stitute the  so-called  'squares.*  The  indenta- 
tions of  the  squares  are  deeper  and  more  numer- 
ous in  the  Sea  Island  varieties  than  in  the 
Upland  forms.  The  capsules  within  the  squares 
are  the  "bolls."  They  are  3-  to  S-ceiled  and 
contain  the  seed  covered  with  the  white  or 
slightly  tawny^  lint.  The  bolls  of  Sea  Island 
cottons  are  uniformly  smaller  and  more  sharply 
pointed,  cont^n  fewer  and  smaller  seeds  and 
longer  lint  than  the  Upland  bolls.  The  lint  of 
the  Sea  Island  cotton  is  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  while 
the  Upland  cotton  of  the  G.  herbaceum  type 
seldom  exceeds  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length 
and  much  of  it  is  shorter.  There  are  numer- 
ous hybrids  between  these  two  types  as  is 
shown  by  the  character  of  the  seea  and  lint. 
The  Sea  Island  cotton  flourishes  along  the  coast 
region  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida, 
and  also  in  Egypt,  the  famous  Egyptian  cotton 
being  a  development  from  Amencan  Sea  Is- 
land cotton  seed  sent  to  Egypt  a  number  of 
years  ago.  The  varieties  of  Sea  Island  cotton 
furnish  the  finest  and  most  valuaUe  fibre,  but 
their  production  is  restricted  by  the  soil  and 
climatic  requirements  of  the  plants.  The  Up- 
land varieties,  while  not  fumbhing  so  fine  a 
quality  of  fibre,  are  grown  over  a  much  wider 
territory  and  the  total  production  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  Sea  Island.  In  India  there  is. a 
perennial    species    to    which    the    name    G. 


arbomtm  is  given.  It  is  a  small  tree  and  grows 
about  the  temples,  but  is  not  cultivated  to  any 
considerable  extent.  It  produces  a  fine  sill^ 
staple,  but  its  former  high  value  is  now  believed 
to  have  been  overrated.  This  cotton  usually 
called  Nurma,  from  its  growing  about  temples, 
is  also  known  as  Deo  cotton.  From  South 
America  are  received  a  number  of  varieties  of 
cotton  that  have  usually  been  attributed  t     " 


fibre  somewhat  resembling  wool  an< 
smooth  black  seeds  adhere  m  an  oval  mass,  oo 
which  account  they  are  called  kidne]/  cottons. 
The  plant  which  produces  this  cotton  is  a  small 
short-lived  tree  and  like  the  Nurma  cotton  of 
India  will  not  mature  in  the  United  States. 

When  considered  commercially  the  fibre  pro- 
duced by  the  seed  is  the  most  valuatile  product 
o£  the  cotton  plant  Viewed  under  a  good  mi- 
croscope it  appears  to  be  an  irregular,  flattened, 
twisted  tube,  the  edges  of  which  are  somewhat 
thickened  and  corrugated.  This  twist  distin- 
guishes cotton  from  all  other  fibres  and  it  is  to 
this  character  that  its  superior  value  for  spin- 
ning is  due.  The  fibre  of  some  of  the  wild 
species  of  cotton  does  not  possess  this  twist 
and  such  as  do  not  are  of  little  value.  If  not 
thorou|:hly  matured  the  fibre  is  more  Saltened. 
less  twisted  and  thinner  walled.  Such  fibres,  it 
abundant  in  a,  sample,  depreciate  its  value  as 
they  curl  up,  do  not  spin  well  nor  dye  evenly. 
Among  the  leading  commercial  Wpes  of  cotton 
the  fibre  varies  from  one-half  inch  to  two  inches 
or  more  in  length  and  is  exceedingly  fine,  the 
extreme  diameter  measurements  being  0.0084  to 
0.0064  inch,  the  longest  and  finest  fibre  being 
of  the  Sea  Island  types.  The  commercial  grao- 
ing  of  cotton  is  as  follows ;  Samples,  the  aver- 
age fibre  of  which  is  under  0.98  inch  (25  milli- 
meters) in  length  are  called  "short  staple" ; 
tiiose  between  0.98  and  1.17  inches  (2S  to  30  mil- 
limeters) are  called  'medium*  and  from  1.18 
to  1,57  inches  (30  to  40  millimeters)  are  called 
long  staple.*  Those  exceeding  1.58  (40  milli- 
meters) are  *e]Ctra  long.*  The  "lone*  and 
■extra  long*  fibre  produced  in  the  United  States 
are  all  from  Sea  Island  varieties  and  their 
hybrids,  the  shorter  ones  being  usually  Upland 
cottons  of  the  G.  herbaceum  type.  Other  classi- 
fications adopted  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
::  Wha-         '  


chan|( 

fai) 


ige  are:  What  are  known  as  "full  ^des* 
designated  bv  the  words  'fair,*  'middling 
— ,•  'good  middling,*  •middling,*  "low  mid- 
dling,* "good  ordinary*  and  "ordinary.* 

To  designate  qualities  of  staple  a  half  ^ade 
above  the  grades  mentioned,  the  prefix  "stnclly" 
is  used  Quarter  erades  between  the  half 
grade  and  the  next  nigber  full  erade  are  re- 
ferred td  as  'barley*  prefixed  to  the  full  grade 
term  and  the  quarter  grade  below  the  half  grade 
is  designated  by  the  prefix  'fully'  to  the  full 
grade  below.  As  examples  a  staple  graded  as 
'barley  middling*  is  a  quarter  grade  below 
middling,  'strict  low  middling*  is  a  half  grade 
between  middling  and  low  middling  and  'fully 
low  middling*  is  the  quarter  grade  between  the 
last  and  low  middling,  a  full  grade.  This  class- 
ification is  generally  adopted  in  this  country, 
while  for  Europe  that  of  Liverpool  is  followed. 
This  differs  from  that  of  the  New  York  Ex- 
change in  being  somewhat  higher  in  the  low 
grades  and  lower  in  the  high  grades.  These 
classifications  are  based  not  only  upon  the 
length  of  staple,  but  its  fineness,  color,  freedoai 
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from  dirt,  etc,  and  are  more  or  less  subject  to 
differences  in  judgment,  althou^  little  varia- 
tion wilt  be  noticed  in  determining  the  quality 
of  a  sample  when  presented  for  sale. 

Like  every  crop  of  wide  cultivation  many 
varieties  of  cotton  have  been  produced  and 
named.  Some  of  these  achieved  a  wide  repu- 
tation for  some  superior  quality,  6ourished  for 
a  lime  and  then  disappeared.  In  1880  the  cen- 
sus report  named  58  well-known  varieties,  but 
in  less  than  IS  years  only  six  were  still  in 
common  cultivation.  In  18%,  in  a  publication 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
more  than  130  varieties  were  described,  but 
within  half  a  dozen  years  many  of  them  had 
disappeared  from  seedsmen's  lists.  While  par- 
ticular varieties  may  cease  of  cultivation  in  a 
short  time,  the  general  type  remains  and  types 
of  cotton  can  now  be  readily  recognized  mat 
have  been  in  cultivation  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  The  well-known  tendency  of  the  plant 
to  vary  is  responsible  for  the  production  of  so 
many  varieties.  There  is  perhaps  no  cultivated 
plant  that  responds  so  quickly  to  changed  condi- 
tions of  soil,  climate  and  cultivation  as  the 
cotton  plant,  and  to  this  can  be  ascribed  the 
improvement  and  deterioration  of  many  vari- 
eties. The  most  successful  planters  keep  up  the 
quality  of  their  crop  by  continued  selection  of 
seed  and  for  a  crop  that  dejiends  so  much  on 
the  quality  of  the  staple  this  is  one  of  the  mosrt 
important  considerations.  The  practice  of 
planting  seed  purchased  from  gins  and  mills 
does  more  to  depreciate  the  quality  of  the  Unt 
than  any  other  factor. 

Bibliographj'.— Balls,  'The  Cotton  Plant  in 
Egypt'  (London  1912) :  Brooks,  <The  Story  of 
Cotton  and  the  Developmeiit  of  the  Cotton 
States'  (Chicago  1911);  Burkett,  'Cotton' 
(New  York  1906);  Dan^  'Cotton  from  Seed 
to  Loom'  (Lontlon  1878) ;  Dunstan,  'Papers 
and  Reports  on  Cotton  Cultivation'  (ib.  1911); 
Henry,  'Le  colon  dans  I'Afrique  (Jccidentaie 
Franijaise'  (Paris  1906) ;  Hohncl,  'Uebcr  die 
Baumwolle'  (Vienna  1893)  ;  Lecompit  <Le 
coton:  monographic,  culture,  histoire  econo- 
mique'  (Pans  1900);  Mallet,  'Cotton;  The 
(Chemical,  Geological  and  Meteorological  Con- 
ditions for  its  Successful  Cultivation*  (London 
1862) ;  Miller,  'American  Cotton  System' 
(Austin,  Te3c_  1909) ;  Monie,  'The  Cotton 
Fibre:  Its  Structure'  (Manchester  1890); 
Fasson,  'Die  Kullur  dcr  Baumwollstaude' 
(Stuttgart  1910) ;  Roux,  'La  production  du 
coton  en  Egypte'  (Paris  1908)  ;  Supf,  'German 
Colonial  Reports,  1900-1908'  (Berlin  1909)  ; 
Todaro,  'Relazione  sulla  cultura  dei  cotoni  in 
Italia  .  .  .'  (Rome  1878) ;  Tompkins,  'CottoiL 
Cotton  Oil,  Cotton  Planting,  Harvesting  .  .  .' 
(Charlotte,  N.  C,  1901)  ;  Watkins,  J.  L.,  'King 
Cotton'  (New  York  1908)  ;  Zimmermann,  'An- 
leitung  fiir  i^e  Baumwollkultur  in  den  Kolo- 
nien'    (Berlin  1910). 

COTTON  CULTIVATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  From  the  time  its  seeds 
are  planted  until  it  reaches  the  consumer  in 
its  variously  manufactured  forms  cotton  em- 
ploys more  numan  beings  than  any  other  prod- 
uct or  industry.  This  is  not  surprising  when 
we  consider  that  2,500,000  farmers  and  laborers 
produce  the  crops  of  the  United  States,  about 
l.SOO.OOO  the  crops  of  other  countries,  and 
that  about   1,750,000  wage  earners  througfiout 


the  world  are  employed  in  its  manufachtr^  to 
say  nothing  of  the  many  diousands  who  manipU' 
late  the  crop  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  pro- 
ducer until  it  reaches  the  mill  and  the  consumer. 
Cotton  Area.— The  cotton  producing  region 
of  the  United  States  embraces  nearly  all  ofthc 
territory  lying  south  of  the  37th  degree  of  lati- 
tude, and  covers  25  degrees  of  longitude  and  10 
degrees  of  latitude.     A  line  drawn  from  Nor- 


eastern  and  western  limits  of  the  cotton 
area,  and  a  line  from  Osage  County,  Okla,, 
to  the  month  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas  — 
about  500  miles  —  the  northern  and  southern 
limits.  Cotton  is  cultivated  in  only  eight 
coimties  in  the  extreme  southeastern  cor- 
ner of  Virginia,  while  in  North  Carolina  its 
cultivation  extends  from  the  coast  to  die 
moimtain  ranges  of  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  In  South  Carolina  it  is  cultivated  in 
every  county,  ai  i  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Alabama,  and  of  Georgia  —  except  as  to  four 
moimtain  counties  on  the  northern  border.  In 
all  Mississippi  only  two  counties  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  may  be  excepted.  The  cotton  growing 
section  of  Florida  extends  from  its  western 
boundary  almost  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  as 
far  south  as  Sumter  County,  and  in  Tennessee 


the  southern  central  : 
three  counties  in  the  extreme  southeast  c 
of  the  State.  In  Missouri  8  o 
the  extreme  southeast  and  lying  alon^  the 
Arkansas  State  line  cultivate  cotton  to  a  hmited 
extent,  and  all  of  the  counties  in  Arkansas  ex- 
cept the  four  mountain  counties  in  the  ex- 
treme northwest  Alt  of  the  Louisiana  parishes 
grow  cotton  except  one  in  the  southwest,  and 
eight  in  the  southeast  section  bordering  the  Gulf 
and  lying  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Of  the  250  counties  in  Texas  all  cul- 
tivate cotton  except  38  located  in  the  Pan 
Handle  and  the  extreme  west,  and  in  Oklahoma 
all  except  nine  lying  along  the  Kansas  border. 
Outside  of  what  is  known  as  the  great  cotton 
belt  cotton  is  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  in 
Fulton  Counh-,  Ky.;  Eddy  County,  N.  Mex.; 
Yuma,  and  Manicopa  counties,  Ariz.;  Imperial, 
and  Riverside  counties,   Cal. 

Geographical  Dlvitdons. —  (kogr^hicallT 
the  cotton  States  may^  be  divided  as  follows; 
Atlantic  States  —  consisting  of  Virginia^  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida; 
Middle  Gulf  States  —  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Missouri; 
Southwestern  States  —  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
Of  the  total  area  devoted  to  cotton  the  Atlantic 
States  cultivate  about  27  per  cent,  the  Middle 
Gulf  States  about  33  per  cent  and  the  South- 
western States  40  per  cent.  The  largest  area 
ever  devoted  to  cotton  was  37,406,000  acres 
planted  in  1914. 

Limitfl  of  Area.— But  this  by  no  means 
represents  the  limit  of  the  tillable  area  that 
might  be  put  in  cotton.  Of  the  total  cultivated 
area  in  the  10  principal  cotton  States  only  an 
average  of  44.5  per  cent  is  planted  in  cotton, 
about  41  per  cent  in  com,  about  I2.S  per  cent 
in  wheat,  oats  and  hay,  and  the  remainder  in 
miscellaneous  crops.  Texas  could  double  its 
present  cotton  area  without  encroaching  Upon 
other    crops,    and    likewise    Oklahoma    could 
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greatly  increue  iu  coHon  area.    Besidet  dura  T«mponrtara.— The  average  tnaxinium  and 

are  large  areas  in  southern  California,  Ariiotu,      miniiriuni  temperatures  for  the  northern,  middle 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Kantat  and  Ren-      and  southern  secdoas  are  as  follows: 


n.6      so.t       »j.3       ag.g      st.o      si. 3       no      6O.0 

72.0        79.8        86.3        Sa.S        ST. 3        us        73. 7        6«.3 


«9.a        S7.5 


so. 9         39.6 


fi7.0        56.6 


tucl?  suitable  for  cotton  culture.  In  addition  Rainfall. —  The  rainfall  varies  from  month 
to  this  there  are  in  nine  of  the  principal  cotton  to  month  and  from  season  to  season,  the 
States  (not  including  Florida  and  Tennessee)  average  precipitation  in  some  of  the  States 
nearly  31,000,000  acres  in  swamp  and  overflow  even  differing  considerably,  Texas,  for  in- 
lands, about  17.000;000  acres  ot  which,  if  re-  stance,  makes  its  crops  with  an  average  rain- 
daimcd,  would  be  suitable  for  cotton  growing.  fall  during  the  season  of  less  than  three  inches, 
Climate.'^  Considering  its  climate  and  soil  while  the  crops  of  Louisiana  are  made  with  an 
there  is  no  such  extensive  area  anywhere  in  average  of  about  five  inches.  The  following 
the  world  so  favorably  adapted  to  cotton  pro-  is  the  avera^  rainfall  for  10  years  (1904-13) 
duction  as  the  Southern  States.  The  plant  is  in  the  10  principal  States,  from  Apnl  to  No- 
essentiatly  a  sun  plant  and  thrives  in  a  warm  vetnber,  inclusive  (inches)  :  North  Carolina, 
and  even  hot  atmosphere  if  sufiidcntly  moist  427;  South  Carolina,  4.1S;  Georgia,  3.M;  Ala- 
Aa  it  requires  from  six  to  seven  months  of  bama,  4.10;  Mississippi,  4.36;  Louisiana,  5.02; 
favorable  weather  for  full  development  there  Arkansas,  4.23;  Tennessee,  3,S9;  Texas,  2.88; 
should  be  an  absence  of  killing  frost  from  Oklahoma,  329.  The  following  is  the  10-year 
early  in  the  spring  to  late  in  the  fall.  The  tem-  average  monthly  rainfall  during  the  growing 
pcratnre  should  be  hi^,  and  the  daily  range  of  and  maturing  season  in  each  of  the  geographical 
comparative  unif onnity  durii^  the  early  grow-  divisions : 

AvESAGE  Monthly  Rainfall  (Inches) 

SaciioM                                          ApL  Uay        Jdd*        July        Aug.       Sqit.         Oct        Kov. 

Atlantic  Stat** 3.11  3.«S        S.tS        5.63        5.R2        3.81        l.U        2.13 

GnVStllw S  38  3.18        4.30        i.it        4.19        4.08        2.67        3.00 

Southwortcni  Suts 3.32  4.32        3.3«        3.M        2.58        2.7S        2.T7        1.28 


tng  period.  It  should  increase  from  the  time 
the  seed  is  planted  until  about  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  August  By  this  time  the  plant 
should  have  attained  its  full  vegetable  growth. 
After  this  date  a  decreasing  temperature 
with  a  greater  range  between  day  and  nieht 
are  favorable  to  the  production  of  a  full 
crop,  as  this  checks  the  vegetable  growth 
and  induces  the  plant  to  convert  its  accumulated 
food   material   into   fruit,      Dnring   the   earlier 

reriod,  say  in  April  and  May.  there  should  be 
requent  showers  rather  than  heavy  or  continu- 
ous rains,  and  the  best  seasons  are  when  those 
showers  occur  at  night,  permitting,  with  a  suiE- 
dent  and  well-distnbuted  rainfa^  the  greatest 
amount  of  sunshine.  There  should  be  an 
abundance  of  rain  in  July  and  August.  Gen- 
erally Che  normal  rainfall  in  the  South  in- 
creases from  the  spring  to  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer when  it  decreases,  the  climate  during  the 
autumn  being  remarkable  dry  and  bracing. 
Snch  conditions  are  essential  to  successful  cot- 
ton production,  and  the  Southern  States  are 
highly  favored  with  just  such  conditions. 

FrOBt— In  the  cotton  States  heavy  frosts 
generally  cease  by  the  middle  of  April,  and  as 
most  of^  the  cotton  is  planted  from  1  April  to 
10  May,  except  in  the  extreme  southern  section 
where  killing  frosts  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
there  is  ample  time  for  the  seed  to  germinate 
and  appear  above  ground  without  serious 
damage.  The  average  date  of  killing  frosts  in 
the  autumn  in  the  northern  section  ot  the  cotton 
belt  is  about  I  November,  and  in  the  southern 
section  about  15  November. 


The  average  for  the  entire  season  in  the  At- 
lantic States  is  408  inches,  in  the  Middle  Gulf 
States  4.31  inches,  in  the  Southwestern  States 
3.08  inches  and  for  all  States  3.97  inches. 

SoU.— Within  the  limits  of  the  cotton  belt, 
wherever  climatic  conditions  are  favorable,  cot- 
ton may  be  produced  on  almost  any  character 
of  soil.  It  IS  grown  on  light  sandy  soils,  on 
loams,  on  heavy  clay  and  bottom  lands,  the 
yield  varying  with  the  difierent  types.  On 
light  sandy  soils,  unless  well  fertiliied  the  yield 
is  small ;  on  clay  and  bottom  lands  the  yield  is 
goo4  unless  the  rainfall  happens  to  be  excessive, 
when  the  plants  develop  too  much  stalk  and 
limb  at  the  expense  of  fruit.  The  fine  prairie 
lands  of  Texas  are  high  in  yidd,  but  are  often 
subject  to  prolon^d  droughts,  while  the  Delta 
lands  of  the  Mississippi,  the  most  fertile  tn  the 
South,  are  liable  to  overflow.  Perhaps  the 
safest  soils  for  the  cotton  plant  are  the  medium 
grades  of  loam.  Without  considering  their 
chemical  composition,  the  soils  of  the  cotton 
belt  may  be  classified  as  follows :  pine  levels 
and  pine  hills,  metamorphic  or  Piedmont  region, 
alluvial  lands,  oak  and  hickory  region,  black 
prairie  lands,  bluff  and  brown  loam  table  lands, 
red  loam  lands,  valley  lands  and  sand  hills. 
The  pine  levels  and  pine  hills,  which  produce 
about  18}i4  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop,  extend 
all  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Trinity  River  in  Texas,  the  width  of 
which  varies  from  50  to  more  than  ISO  miles. 
The  metamorphic  or  Piedmont  region,  produc- 
ing about  17  per  cent  of  the  crop,  lies  along 
the  border  of  the  pine  hills  region  and  extend 
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tbcougli  North  and  South  Catotuta,  Georgia 
uid  well  into  Alabama.  The  prairie  landi, 
which  generally  produce  the  largest  proportion 
ot  the  crop,  or  nearly  21  per  cetiL  including  the 
black  prairies  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Texas,  the  coast  prairies  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  the  gray  silt  prairies  of  Arkansas  and 
the  red  loam  prairies  of  western  Texas.  The 
oak  and  hickory  lands  upon  which  about  14^ 
per  cent  of  the  crop  is  made  extends  over  east- 
em    Texas    and    northwestern    Louisiana    and 


and  three  in  northeastern  Mississippi  are  in' 
eluded  in  this  re^on.  The  alluvial  lands,  yield- 
ing nearly  IS  per  cent  of  the  crop,  cover  extensive 
areas  in  all  of  the  Southern  States  and  in  al- 
most every  re^on  in  each  State    The  bluff  and 


La.  These  lands  produce  about  7  per  cent 
of  the  crop.  The  valley  region  of  ^e  Ten- 
nessee River  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  and 
the  valleys  of  the  Coosa  fiiver  and  its  tribu- 
taries in  Alabama  and  Georgia,  make  about  3 
per  cent  of  the  crop,  white  the  red  loam  lands 
m  the  northern  half  of  Arkansas  and  in  south- 
eastern Oklahoma  make  about  2^  per  cent. 

Land  Tenure. —  According  to  the  United 
States  census  of  1910,  there  were  1,714,U9 
farms  that  cultivated  32.043,838  acres  in  cotton 
and  which  produced  10,649,268  bales  (501.7 
lbs.  to  the  bale),  each  farm  averaging  18.7 
acres  and  producing  6.2  bales  to  the  farm.  In 
the  10  principal  cotton  growing  Slates  there 
were  2,196,768  farmers,  1,421,991  whites  and 
774,777  negroes,  or  65  per  cent  whites  and  35 
per  cent  negroes.  This  would  indicate  thai  about 
65  p<T  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  is  produced  by 
white  labor.  This  proportion  however  has  in- 
creased since  1910,  due  to  the  cultivation  of 
new  lands  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  so  thai  the 
proportion  of  the  crop  now  made  by  white  labor 
13  approximately  70  per  cent.  Farm  tenure  is 
divided  into  three  general  classes,  vii. :  Owners 
and  managers  for  owners,  cash-tenants  and 
share-tenants.  Owners  and  managers  constitute 
about  44  per  cent,  share-tenants  about  38^ 
per  cent  and  cash-tenants  about  \7yi  per  cent. 
As  between  land  owners  and  managers,  and 
tenants,  land  tenure  is  apportioned  between  the 
two  races  about  as  follows :  white  owners  and 
managers  36.2  per  cent,  white  tenants  2S.5  per 
cent,  negro  owners  and  managers  7.2  per  cent 
and  negro  tenants  28.1  per  cent  Landowners 
and  managers  operate  upon  practically  a  cash 
basis  —  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned  —  while 
cash   tenants   pay  a   money   rent   and  supply 
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Share  STstera^The  share  system  is  based 
upon  the  practice  of  the  landowner  taking  for 
rent  a  share  of  the  crop,  the  share  depending 
upon  whether  the  land  is  cultivated  mostly  in 
com  or  cotton,  and  to  what  extent  the  owner 
supplies  the  tenant  with  the  necessities  for  mak- 
ing the  crop.  Some  share- tenants  furnish 
themselves  with  everything  and  pay  one-fourth 
of  the  crop  for  the  use  of  the  land.  Others 
look  to  the  landowner  to  furnish  the  fertilizers, 
pa}^  bladtsmith  accounts,  keep  of  stock,  etc.,  in 
which  case  one-half  the  crop  is  given  for  the 
use  of  the  land.  Another  class  of  share  tenants 
are  those  who  furnish  nothing  but  their  labor. 


the  landowner  taking  tw(»thirds  o{  the  crop  to 
cover  land  rent  and  expenses. 

CnltiyatioiL — The  methods  of  cultivating 
cotton  differ  somewhat  in  the  different  sections 
according  to  the  character  of  the  soil.  A  di- 
versity of  methods  and  a  diversity  of  imple- 
ments may  be  observed  even  in  the  same 
locality  and  when  the  same  kind  of  soil  is 
cultivated  The  farmers  in  the  pine  hills  prac- 
tise shallow  culture,  while  those  of  the  prairie 
lands  believe  in  deep  culture;  in  the  one  case 
single-horse  plows  are  used,  in  the  other  heavy 
double-horse  plows.  In  some  sections  most  of 
the  cultivation  is  done  with  hand  hoes,  and  in 
others  with  two-horse  cultivators.  On  alluvial 
soils  when  the  crop  is  laid  by  the  land  is  gen- 
erally left  almost  level,  on  most  other  soils  in 
rjdges  or  beds.  In  the  southern  part  of  Texas 
preparation  for  the  crop  begins  1  Decen^r,  in 
tnanjr  other  regions  plowing  begins  as  near 
the  time  for  planting  as  possible.  In  the  east- 
em  section  commerdal  fertilixers  are  in  gen- 
eral use,  in  many  other  sections  none  at  all  are 
used.  On  many  farms  crop  rotatian  is  followed, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  tfie  cotton  crop  is  grown 
on  the  cotton  lands  of  the  previous  year.  After 
the  final  picking  and  before  plowing  for  the 
new  crop  begins  the  old  stalks  or  stubble  must 
be  disposed  of.  On  some  farms  they  are 
knocked  down,  allowed  to  decay  and  are  turned 
under  the  soil  with  other  vegetable  matter.  On 
other  farms  when  the  stalks  are  unusually  large 
and  the  season  is  late  they  are  knocked  dovm 
and  burned.  Some  farmers  attach  a  dr^  chain 
to  the  mute  and  plow  so  arranged  that  the 
stalks  may  be  drawn  tmder  the  plow,  broken 
up  and  turned  under.  The  more  progressive 
farmers  use  a  stalk  cutter  usuallv  attached  to  a 
cultivator.  It  is  generally  conceaed  that  in  pre- 
paring for  a  cotton  crop  the  lands  should  be 
broken  up  as  early  as  possible  after  the  crop  has 
been  gathered,  the  earlier  the  better,  so  that  all 
vegetation  may  be  turned  under  while  ^reen  and 
satmy.  and  so  that  the  soil  may  be  disintegrated 
and  the  insects  killed  by  ttw  winter  freezes. 
The  plowing  may  be  done  in  the  fall  or  during 
the  winter,  or  sometimes  it  cannot  be  done  until 
spring.  It  all  depends  upon  whether  the  old 
crop  is  early  or  late,  whether  the  yield  is  tight 
or  heavy,  or  upon  weather  conditions.  It  often 
happens  during  February,  or  even  in  March, 
that  picking  the  last  of  die  old  crop  and  plow- 
ing for  the  new  one  are  going  on  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  field  However,  if  possible, 
the  land  should  be  thoroughly  broken  up  with 
a  two-horse  team,  using  a  plow  that  will  turn 
the  soil  8  to  12  inches  deep,  the  depth  being 
governed  by  the  character  of  the  soil. 

Bed^n^  Up, —  After  breaking  up  the  land 


_..  the  opposite  side,  running  parallel  to  it  and 
so  close  that  the  two  furrows  may  tap,  "niis 
may  I>e  repeated  to  build  up  the  beds  to  the 
proper  hd^t  The  beds  are  spaced  at  varying 
distances,  on  thin  lands  2<^  feet  apart,  on  rich 
alluvial  lands  as  in  Missbsippi  Delta  where  the 
plants  grow  6  to  10  feet  high,  at  6  feet  The 
average  distance  is  about  4  feet.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  practice,  where  cotton  follows  cot- 
ton, not  to  break  up  the  land  at  all,  but  to  form 
the  beds  upon  the  alley  left  between  the  beds 
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out  the  alley  with  a  "middle  burster.'  Thii 
plow  not  only  deans  out  the  iUley  bitt  throws 
the  soil  upon  either  side  of  the  bed  making  it 
iiK»e  compact  and  leaving  a  good   drainage 

FeTtUiziagf— Many  varieties  of  fertilizers 
are  used  in  cultivBting  cotton.  Banv-yard 
manure,  cotton  seed  composted  with  itaUe  man- 
ure itnil  acid  phosphate,  and  cotton,  seed  meaj 
mixed  with  aads  are  used  to  a  Umited  extent, 
but  the  conunercial  fertilizers  that  contain 
available  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  oi  potash 
are  in  general  use.  Some  of  the  cheap  letti- 
lizers  contain  only  8  s^ull  -per  cent  of  plant 
food,  while  the  higher  grades  of  'complete 
fertiiiiers'*  contain  a  very  large  per  cent 
Fertilizers  should  be  carefully  selected  and  <kr 
termined  t]y  an&lysis,  for  what  may  ben^t  one 
character  of  soil  may  t>e  injurious  to  anothec. 
In  the  northern  section  of  the  cotton  belt  where 
the  season  is  shortest  »  fertilizer  should  .b« 
selected  that  will  force  maturity,  and  such 
fertilizers  should  also  be  used  in  the  boll  weevil 
infested  territory.  The  quantity  to.be  aj^'ied 
to  the  acre  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  dependent 
upon  the  aoaliti;  of  the  fertilizer  and  the  char- 
acter of  tne  soil.  Some  lands  may  require  i 
half  too  to  produce  the  best  results,  others 
much  less.  The  average  quantity  applied  to  the 
acre  in  all  the  cotton  States  is  al)out  40O  pounds 
Some  farmers  still  adhere  to  the  old  method  of 
applying  the  fertilizer,  using  a  tin  tube  S  or 
6  feet  long  with  a  funnel  at  the  upper  end. 
The  funnel  is  fed  by  hand  from  a  bag  filled 
with  the  fertihzer  and  suspended  from  Ih# 
shoulder,  the  end  of  the  tube  being  inserted  in 
the  soil  where  the  fertiliser  is  to  be  dropped. 
Home-made  fertilizers  are  generally  broad- 
casted and  harrowed  in  before  the  land  is 
bedded  up.  The  up-to-date  farmer  puts  in  hi* 
fertilizer  with  a  machine,  consisting  of  a  hopper 
mounted  on  a  frame  something  like  that  of  a 
wheel -barrow.  The  fertilizer  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed from  the  movable  bottom  of  the  hopper 
vrhich  alternately  opens  and  closes  by  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  wheel.  Two  shoes  attached, to 
die  reac  of  Ihe  mactiine  cover  up  the  fertilizer. 

Seed  Selection.— The  seed  to  be  planted 
should  be  carefully  selected  and  reserved  from 
the  first  pickings  of  the  bottom  or  middle  fruit 
of  the  plant,  never  from  the. last  picking,  or  top 
crop.  It  would  be  far  better  if  the  seed  could 
be  taken  from  selected  plants  or  rows  of  plants 
of  prolific  yield.  Unfortunately  too  little  at-r 
tention  is  paid  to  seed  selection,  the  common 

fractice  being  to  take  the  required  nimiber  of 
ushels  of  seed  promiscuously  just  as  they  come 
from  the  gin,  or  to  buy  them  from  a  neighbor- 
ing oil  mill.  There  are  any  number  of  varieties 
of  seed.  Among  the  favorite  early  varieties  are 
Cherry  Cluster,  Dickson,  Drake  Cluster,  King 
and  Welbom  Pet;  of  the  medium  (date) 
varieties.  Bates  Big^BoIl,  Boyd  Prolific  Ser- 
Ion|;,  Peterlctn  and  Petite  Gull;  and  of  the  late 
vaneties  Allen,  Cook,  Mammoth  Prolific,  Peeler 
and  Texas  Storm  ProoL  The  seed  are  now 
planted  almost  entirely  with  machines,  except 
where  the  stands  are  irregular  and  broken, 
when  replanting  is  done  by  hand  and  with  the 
use  of  the  hoe.    A  few  farmers  still  adhere  to 
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the  ok)  method  bi  .t^tkiitig  the  t«ti  of  the  hni 
with  a  h^t  bull  tongoc  plow,  dropping  in  ^ 
seed  by,  £a^  and  covering  th«n  widi -a  blotfc 
or  bosvd,  drawn  ever  the  bed  The  nucbdw! 
planter  now  used  is  so  arranged  a&  to,,0|Kn  tht 
drill,  drop, the  .seed land  coyer  theej.  ■.lt,a^4>itly 
economises  Uk  seed,  distributea  theffi  more  utur 
lEormly,.  but  ensures  a  belter  stand  wJvlo  facfir 
italing  cultivation.  Some  of  these  madiinep 
also  distribute  fertilizersr  along  with  the  soeo, 
hni  this  is  not  considered  the  most  advisable 
method  of  fertilizing. , 

Dftte  of  Plantiuv— The  data  of  plantiiy 
.variee  according  to  latitude  and  local  condj^ 
'tions.  There  are  a  group  of  some  ihirty-^odd 
counties  in  south  TexaS' liordering  the-GMf,  be- 
tween the  eaetera  and  western  limits,  of  the 
State,  and  a.  few  other  counties  in  the  extrtRnC 
southem  seaioD  of  the  Gulf  States,  that  begin 


the  middle  of  die  month.    The  ^er  _        

tying  just  above  thcise,  averagu^-  about  five 
from  south  to  north,  and  stretching  across  the 
belt  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  almost  to  the  Rm 


.  covering  Ihe  middle  seaion  and:  exr 

tending  4rom  the  Atlantic  to  the  western  limit 
of  the  Texas  cotton  fields,  the  average  date  of 
planting  is  from  1  April  to  15  April.  The^mo^ 
northern  tier  of  counties,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pan  Handle  in  Texas,  begin 
planting  about  15  April  and  someUmes  continue 
jUnlil  the  middle  of  Uay..  ; 

Chopping  Out— With  favorable  weather 
the  seed  ou^t  to  germinate  within  a  week.  As 
soon  aa  the  plants,  have  formed  three  or  foiir 
leaves  and  bwve  attained  a  few  inches  in  heighi 
they  should  be  thinned  or  chopped  out  to '  a 
stand.  This  is  done  with  the  hoe,  tiie  distande 
left  between  the  plants  depending  on  ihe  chatr 
acter  of  the  ,soil  and  the  usualgize  of  theplants 
when  full  grown.  On  the  fertile  Uads>  of  iiiax 
sissippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  where  the  plants 
^row  6  or  jj  ,feet  high,  as  mudi  as  2  and  some' 
times  3  feet  are  left  between  the  plants.  On 
the  poorest  luids  the  distance  is  luualty  g  to 
12  inches,  ana  on  good  soils  12  to  15  inchA 
Chopping  to  a  stand  is  usually  done  in  Maif, 
unless  oie  season  is  late.  If  the  season  is  uDt 
favorable  and  the  seed  have  come  up  so  it!- 
regular^  as  to  necessitate  r^lanting,  the 
chopping  out  lb  a  stand  may  go  on  until  the 
middle  of  June  and  even  later.  After  tbc 
thinning  out  process  a  turning  or  shovel  plow 
is  used  to  bar  off  the  soil  from  each  side  of  .the 
bed  and  kill  the  young  grass.  A  sweep  is  iheti 
run  throngh  the  alley  qr  trench  between  the 
beds  throwiiffi  the  soil  back  upon  the  bed  and 
close  up  to  the  plants..  Following  this  at , dif- 
ferent intervals  the  crop  should  lu.ve>  at  leadt 
three  hoeio^s  and  three  to  four  nlowings.  Tbt 
soil  must  be  continual^  and  industriously  dis- 
turbed, not  only  to  keep  down  grass  and  weedSi 
but  to  conserve  moisture.  This  cultivation 
should  be  kept  up  until  the  crop  is  fiully  "laid 
by,*  which  is  usually  during  the  first  half  of 
July  if  the  season  is  favorable.  The.  different 
stages  of  cnltivation  may  be  9ummariz<^  m 
fallows:  Breaking  up  and  plowing  in  Jatutaiyi 
February  and  March ;  planting  '  die  seed  in 
April;  chopping  out  in  May ;  cultivating  wkb 

5 low  and  hoe  in  June ;  laying  t^  the  erop'  itt 
uly  and  August;  picking  in  September^  0» 
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tofter,' 'Novanber  and  December.  Dtii4«K  tfte 
process  of  cultivation  the  plant  has  (kveloped 
(talk    and    limb,    sqaares    have   appeared,    de- 


velop«d  into  blossoms  and  the  ifoung  fruit 
bolls  hare  formed. 

Kooms  lAd  Belli. — The  first  blooms  ap- 
pftlT  about  IS  May  in  southwest  Texas,  20  May 
m  Central  Texas,  Louisiana  and  southwest 
^torgia;  1  J-ant  in  the  Mississippi  bottoms, 
south  Arkansas  and  middle  Georgia;  10  June, 
in  the  pine  hills  of  South  Carolina,  middle 
Alabama  and  central  Georgia ;  20  June,  in 
northwest  Louisiana,  middle  Arkansas,  north- 
west Georgia  and  southern  North  Carolina;  4 
July,  in  north  Aricansas  and  north  Texas;  10 
July  in  northeast  North  Carolina;  25July  in 
vestem  Tennessee  and  Oklahoma.  The  first 
bolls  open  about  IS  May  in  south  Texas;  2S 
June  in  middle  Texas;  1  July  in  south  Louisi- 
ana; 10-15  July  in  central  Louisiana,  south 
Georgia,  ,tiie  pine  hills  of  Sonth  Carolina ;-  1 
August  northwest  Louisiana,  ^outh  Arkansas, 
coast  of  North  Carolina;  1  September,  Pied- 
mont region,  North  Carolina,  Texas  prairies; 
15  September,  north  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma'. 

Picking. — The  ingenuity  of  man  has  not  yet 
overcome  the  diiHculties  of  picking  cotton  by 
madiinery.  In  recent  years  a  number  of 
machines  for  this  purpose  have  been  invented 
and  tested,  but  so  far  none  has  proved  success- 
ful. If  the  idants  were  of  more  uniform  height, 
and  if  the  fruit  ripened  all  at  once,  success 
might  be  attained.  But  the  plant  varies  in 
height  from  2yi  or  3  feet  to  S.or  10  feet,  and 


the  first  picking  the  plants  are  filled  with  young 
tender  bolls  of  all  stages  of  growth  that  are 
likely  to  be  irreparably  damaged  by_  a  machine. 
So  fliat  hand  picking  goes  on  as  in  centuries 
past,  and  there  is  not  yet-  in  sight  the  promise 
of  relief  from  the  most  tedious  and  ejotensive 
process  connected  with  cotton  culture.  Picking, 
unless  the  crop  is  unusually  late,  begins  in 
south  Texas  and  the  southermost  counties  of 
Georgia  and  the  Gulf  States  in  July  and 
Aupvist,  and  at  later  dates  in  the  three  other 
divisions  corresponding  in  variation  to  the 
dates  of  planting  assigned  to  each,  as  tpven 
elsewhere.  Before  the  season  is  over  the  fields 
are  picked  over  three  or  four  times,  and  even 
often 


cotton' to  the  ground.  The  hands,  iii<:ii,  ><uiiit.ii 
and  children  —  and  often  every  available  one  in 
the  community  is  emijloyed — go  into  the  field 
as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off  of  the  plant,  each 
taking  a  row  of  cotton  and  picking  the  lint 
from  the  bolls  until  the  sack  strapped  across 
the  shoulder  is  filled.  The  cotton  is  emptied 
into  large  baskets  and  the  baskets  when  filled 
are  weired  and  each  hand  credited  with  the 
day's  picking.  The  cotton  is  then  hauled  in 
wagons  to  the  bins  or  to  the  plantation  ^n- 
housc.  Many  small  farmers  ana  tenants  never 
store  the  seed  cotton  hut  haul  it  to  the  ^lublic 
gins  where  it  is  weighed  and  sold  to  the  ginner, 
the  price  paid  being  about  one-third  of  that 
paid  for  the  lint  after  it  is  ginned.  The  price 
paid  for  picking  is  by  the  100  pounds,  and 
varies  from  lime  to  time  and  in  different  sec- 
tions, being  (fovemed  by  the  supply  of  labor 
and  the  nwritct  price  of  cotton.    In  Georgia  SO 


to  60  cents  may  be  the  ruling  price  inhJit  |n 
Texas  during  the  same  season  it  mav  be  $1 
or  more.  Expert  hands  pick  from  256  to  300 
pounds  a  day,  but  the  average  for  the-wlole 
country  will  hardly  exceed  125  pounds  per 
hand.  There  is  a  record  of  a  t6-year-old  Texas 
girl  picking  603  pounds  in  one  day,  and  of 
two  Oklahoma  hays  averaging  IJOO  pounds  a 
day.  The  records  of  the  United  Slates  Denart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  in  an  investigatlcm  of  the 
comparative  efRcency  of  white  and  negM> 
taborin  the  cotton  fields,  show  that  in  152 
counties,  with  a  negro  population  amounting 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  average  piefc- 
ing  per  day  was  111  pounds,  whereas  in  192 
counties  with  a  white  population  constitutinK 
75  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  average  was  1* 

Siunds,  Higher  prices  are  paid  in  Texas  and 
klahoma  for  picking  than  elsewhere,  due  to 
the  greater  scarcity  of  labor.  In  recent  years 
the  ruling  price  for  the  whole  cotton  belt  has 
been  from  60  to  70  cents  per  hundred,  but  in 


eating  the  vast  sum  expended  for  this  item  it 
cost  the  fanners  of  the  South  approximately 
?162,lO0.O0O  to  pick  die  record  crop  of  1914. 

Bolly  Cotton.— After  the  fields  have  been 
cleaned  of  all  cotton  that  can  be  picked  by 
hand,  there  is  always  found  on  the  plants  a 
number  of  partially  opened  bolls  the  maturitr 
of  which  has  bten  prevented  by  frost.  Until 
recently  all  such  cottOn  was  considered  worth- 
less. But  the  high  price  paid  for  the  staple 
since  1905  has  led  to  ttie  invention  of  machinery 
for  utiliiing  the  unmatured  bolls.  These 
machines  thrash  out  the  seed  cotton  from  the 
bolls,  after  die  latter  have  been  well  dried, 
and  the  seed  cotton  is  then  passed  to  thejrin 
and  treated  as   the  hand-picked  cotton.     The 


less   than  hand-picked  cotton.     Its 

production  is  on  the  increase,  hut  as  yet  is 
confined  to  Texas  and  Oklahomaj  where  the 
winter  rainfall  is  much  less  than  in  the  other 
States,  and  the  high  winds  assist  in  drying 
out   the    frost-bitten   bolls. 

Yield.— The  yield  of  a  field  of  cotton  de- 
pends upon  a  number  of  contingencies,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  preparation  of 
the  soil,  the  care  taken  in  the  selecnon  of  seed. 
the  proper  use  of  fertitiiers  where  the  soil 
needs  fertilization,  the  kind  of  cullivation  the 
crop  receives,  the  absence  or  presence  of  plant 
diseases  and  of  insects,  the  character  of  the 
soil,  and  above  all  the  weather.  A  good  yielc^ 
or  such  as  the  land  is  capable  of  producing 
may  not  be  expected  with  slip-shod  prepara- 
tion and  cultivation,  nor  with  insnflickent  nor 
misapplied  fertilizers.  Diseases  of  the  plan^ 
such  as  root  rot,  anthracnose,  blight  and  shed- 
ding of  the  fruit  sometimes  greatly  reduce  the 
yield.  Some  insects,  such  as  cut  worms,  cater- 
pillars, boll  worms,  are  at  times  very  destrnc- 
tive,  while  the  boll  weevil,  ever  present  when 
the  fields  once  become  infested,  has  under 
favorable  conditions  for  its  propagation  de- 
stroyed as  much  as  one-half  the  crop.  An- 
other pest,  said  to  be  just  as  destructive  as 
the  boll  weevil,  is  the  pink  boll  worm  which 
has  just  made  its  appearance  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  counties  of  Texas,  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introdticed  from  Mexico, 
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into  iriiicfa  counirr  it  was  itltrodactd  in  1911 
tram  Egypt,  wfaidi  is  said  to  be  its  original 
hmbitat  Advenn  wotlwr,  such  as  to  give  the 
croo  ■  kte  start,  or  droiights  in  August,  or 
earty  October  fro«s  mxv  mattriaify  affect  the 
jield.  The  average  yi«la  per  acre  for  10  yean 
<1906  to  1915,  iiKlusive}  in  each  State,  begin- 
■dng  irith  Virginia  and  ewnp  westward,  is  as 
folkiwa  (in  pouixls) :  Virginia  228.4,  North 
Can^ina  243.S,  South  Carolina  224.1,  Gcor{^ 
1942,  Florida  123.1,  Alabama  173.6,  Uississip]ri 
192,  Louisiana  174.3,  Texas  iro,Arkansas  190.9, 
Tennessee  197,  Missonri  286.^  Oklahoma  174.4, 
CaBfomia  482,  and  for  all  States  '  186.3 
pounds.  Hie  higher  yield  in  the  Atlantic 
States  is  (hie  to  a  more  liberal  use  of  fcrti- 
liiers  and  to  a  more  general  practice  of  inten- 
sive culture.  There  are  records  of  occasional 
extraordinary  yields  in  some  sections,  for  in- 
stance, 15,100  pounds  of  seed  cotton  on  live 
acres  of  well- fertilized  pitie-wood  land  in 
Wayne  County,  N.  C. ;  10  bales  on  four  acres 
in  Marion  Coun^,  S.  C;  12  bales  on  four 
acres  in  Pamlico  County,  N.  C.;  and  five  bales, 
weidiing  500  pounds  each,  on  one  acre  ot 
highly  fcrtiliicd  sand^  soil  in  Washington 
County,  N.  C. 

Oinning. —  Cotton  ginning  in  recent  years 
has  become  a  distinct  business.  The  ginneries 
are  divided  into  three  general  classes,  namely, 
diose  conducted  exclusively  for  the  publii;, 
those  conducted  exclusively  for  the  plantation 
and  those  conducted  for  both  the  public  and  the 
plantation.  The  plantation  ginneries  constitute 
about  17  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  modern 
up-to-date  automatic  pnnery  practically  does 
away  with  labor,  and  yields  from  S  to  10 
times  as  much  lint  cotton  per  day  as  was  pos- 
sible by  the  old  method.  A  four-gin  establish- 
ment of  40  saws  each  when  in  constant  opera- 


tl  per  hundred  or  (3  a  bale.'  Now  It  ii  abotit 
fZ  a  bale  where  the  ginner  furnishes  the  bag- 
ging and  tics  or  $1  a  bale  where  the  farmef 
furnishes  both,  the  farmer  laldne  all  the  lint 
and  seed.  Formerly  the  farmer  furnished  the 
bagging  and  ties  and  the  ginner  got  all  of  the 
seed  for  ginning,  now  the  ginner  when  the  seed 
is  taken  also  furnishes  bagging  and  ties.  It  has 
become  a  very  general  practice,  and  this  obtains 
particularly  among  small  farmers  and  tenants, 
to  sell  the  whole  crop  (in  the  seed)  to  the 
ginneries,  the  ginner  paying  one-raird  the 
market  value  of  cotton.  Before  running  it 
through  the  gin  the  seed  cotton '  should  be 
thoroughly  aired  and  dried,  then  stored  so  that 
the  lint  may  absorb  some  of  the  oil  in  the  seed, 
though  this  practice  is  not  generally  resorted 
to.  It  should  then  be  passed  through  the 
'whipper"  to  beat  out  the  dust,  sand  and  other 
tmsh,  and  thence  to  the  gin  which  separates 
the  lint  from  the  seed.  In  ordinary  seasons  the 
lint  cotton  as  it  comes  from  the  gin  ought  to 
weish  about  33>^  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
seed  cotton.  In  other  words  one-third  shonM 
be  lint  and  two-thirds  seed,  or  1,500  pounds  of 
seed  cotton  should  turn  out  a  SOO-pound  bale 
of  lint.  But  this  depends  upon  whether  the 
crop  is  eariy  or  late,  whether  the  rainfall  has 
been  deficient  or  excessive,  and  also  upon  the 
fertility  of  the  soiL  Sometimes  the  proportion 
falls  below  and  sometimes  exceeds  335^ 
pounds.  Better  seed  selection,  and  improved 
methods  of  ginning,  have  now  increased  this 
proportion  to  about  35  per  cent.  After  being 
ginned  the  lint  cotton  is  passed  into  the  press 
and  packed  in  bales  averaging  each  about  500 
pounds  gross  weight,  that  is,  including  the  ba^ 
ging  and  ties,  each  bale  being  covered  with 
six  yards  of  bagging  weighin|:  2^  pounds  to 
the  yard,  and  bound  with  six  iron  or  steel  ties 
weighing  about  seven"  pounds.  The  average  or 
standard    size   bale   is   24x54   inches.      Though 


An  Old  Timt  Gin  Houh  aDd  Sonw  Pnw 

tion  will  tuni  out  40  to  60  bales  of  cotton  per 
day.  Of  the  24,418  active  ginneries  in  1914, 
21,045  used  steam  power,  1,069  water  power, 
1,922  gasoline  power,  342  electric  powe^  and  40 
animal  power.  During  this  year  cotton  was 
ginned  in  897  counties.  The  competition  of  the 
ginneries  U  so  sharp  that  charges  for  einning 
nave  been  consideraUy  reduced.    It  used  to  be 


States.  In  the  Carolinas  the  average  gross 
weight  (i.e.,  including  baj^ging  and  tics)  is 
about  478  pounds,  in  Georgia  491,  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Iv>uisiana  506,  in  Arkansas,  Ten- 
nessee and  Oklahoma  510,  while  in  Texas  it  is 
about  520  pounds,  the  bales  averaging  heavier 
goine  from  East  to  West.  The  average  gross 
weight  for  all  States  is  about  505  pounds. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  boll  weevil  cotton 
is  not  only  planted  earlier,  but  earlier  maturing 
varieties  are  Used.  This  has  almost  doubled 
the  amount  of  cotton  ginned  in  July  and  Au- 

!;ust,  as  compared  with  former  years,  and  has 
ed  to  fixing  upon  1  August  as  the  beginning 
of  the  commercial  crop  year  instead  of  1  Sep- 
tember as  heretofore.  The  average  proportion 
of  the  crops  of  the  past  four  years  picked  and 
ginned  in  July  and  August  is  43  per  cent ;  to 
25  September,  22.6  per  cent;  to  1  November, 63.7 
per  cent;  to  1  December.  84.8  per  cent;  to  1 
January,  93.5  per  cent ;  the  remaining  6.5  per 
cent  being  ginned  within  the  next  two  or  three 
months. 

Coat  of  Production, —  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  cost 
of  production.  So  much  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  the  thrift  of  the  farmer,  the 
efficiency  of  labor,  the  character  of  the  s 
the  freedom  of  the  crop  from  plant  c" 
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and  insect  depredations,  the  price  realized  for 
the  crop,  that  the  cost  will  vaty  from  3^ar  to 
year,  and  vary  even  in  fields  on  the  same  plan- 
tation.  Two  elaborate  investigations  of  the 
subject  made  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  wide 
difference  in  cost  and  also  the  increased  cost 
in  recent  years.  The  results  of  the  first  inves- 
tigation made  in  1896  show  that  the  average 
total  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre  was  $15.^ 
and  the  average  total  return  $19.03,  leaving  a 
net  profit  of  $3.61  per  acre.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  was  255.6  pounds  of  lint,  and  the  aver^ 
age  price  6,7  cents  per  pound.  The  average 
cost  of  production  in  all  States  was  527  cents 
per  pound.  To  produce  a  bale  of  500  pounds 
the  cost  was  £30.15.  The  results  of  the  investi- 
gation in  1910  indicated  that  the  average  total 
cost  per  acre  was  approximately  $20.35,  and  the 
yield  of  lint  per  acre  247  pounds,  maJcing  the 
average  cost  of  production  in  all  States  8.30 
cents  per  pound.  The  cost  in  1910  was  32  per 
cent  greater  than  that  of  1896.  In  companng 
the  various  items  of  cost  thb  is  readily  ac- 
counted for.  For  inslapce  the  cost  of  plowing 
increased  from  $4.12  to  $6.36,  picking  from 
£3.37  to  $4.67,  and  rent  of  land  from  $2.gS  to 
$3.56  per  acre.  The  average  cost  in  all  States 
of  the  chief  items  in  1910  were:  rent  $3.5t^ 
preparation  of  the  land  $2.17,  fertilizers  $2.46, 
seed  51  cents,  planting  SO  cents,  cultivation 
$4.19,  picking  $4.67,  ginning  $1,61,  miscellane- 
ous 68  cents;  total  per  acre  $20.35.  The  esti- 
mated cost  per  pound  in  the  difFerent  States 
was :  North  Carolina  8,22  cents.  South  Carolina 
8.07  cents,  Georgia  8.48  cents,  Alabama  7.92 
cents,  Louisiana  8.09  cents,  Texas  859  cents, 
Arkansas  8.20  cents,  Tennessee  8,19  cents,  Ok- 
lahoma 8.44  cents  and  all  States  8-30  cents.  The 
Watkins  Statistical  Bureau  of  New  York  City 
in  January  1918  concluded  an  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation of  the  cost  of  cotton  production  in 
1917.  In  their  introductory  remarks  they  say: 
'that  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  cotton 
varies  from  year  to  year.  Not  only  so,  but 
it  varies  in  each  State,  in  each  county,  and 
indeed  the  cultivated  fields  on  the  same  planta- 
OnroN  Received  at.  Exported  from. 


tion  may  produce  varied  results.*  As  evidence 
of  the  very  wide  variation  at  difTereut  periods, 
the  cost  as  ascertained  by  the  Unilecf  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1896  and  in 
1910  are  died,  the  first  being  527  a  pound  in 
the  former  and  8.30  cents  in  the  btter  seasot^ 
as  compared  with  11.28  cents  in  1917,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Watkins  Bureau.  The  average 
cost  of  production  and  the  net  profit  per  acre 
as  estimated  Inr  this  aittborih'  are  as  follows: 
Virginia,  cost  $50,  profit  $39.75 ;  North  Carolina, 
cost  $46.41,  profit  $34.61 ;  South  Carolina,  cost 
$46,94,  profit  $4a20;  Georgia,  cost  $37,15,  profit 
$33.31;  Florida,  cost  $26.81,  profit  $26.29;  Ala- 
bama, cost  $30J4,  prc^t  $22,47;  Uississippi,  coM 
$33.10,  profit  $30,17;  Louisiana,  cost  $34.42, 
profit  $46A3;  Texas,  cost  $28.11,  profit  $2558; 
Arkansas,  cost  $38,89,  profit  $35.51;  Tennessee 
cost  $30.71,  profit  ^.73;  Missouri,  cost  $39,03, 
profit  $3429;  Oklahoma,  cost  $2920,  profit 
$26.82;  California,  cost  $52.72.  profit  $70.40; 
Arizona,  cost  $94.42,  profit  $6320;  New  Mexico, 
cost  $31,  profit  $40.25;  average  cost  for  all 
Slates,  $34.76.  and  average  net  profit  per  acre 
$31,55. 

The  net  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  cotton 
in  each  State  is  esbmatcd  as  follows :  Viivinia, 
13.10  cents;  North  Carolina,  13,08  cents;  South 
Carolina,  9,85  cents;  Georgia,  11,33  cenlsj 
Florida  (partly  long  staple  Sea  Island). 
17.74  cents ;  Alabama,  12,99  cents ;  Mississippi, 
11.42  cents;  Louisiana,  9.94  cents;  Texas.  11.07 
cents;  Arkansas,  11,42  cents;  Tennessee,  12.14 
cents;  Missouri,  12.35  cents;  Oklahoma,  10.21 
cents;  California  9,70  cents;  Arizona,  41,74 
cents  (high  cost  due  to  hi^  cost  of  irrigation)  : 
New  Mexico,  7.11  cents;  net  cost  per  pound 
for  all  States,  1128  cents.  The  extraordinary 
profits  per  acre  are  due  to  the  very  h^  prices 
obtained  by  the  farmer  for  his  lint  cotton,  and 
Its  by-product  the  seed,  the  former  averaging 
27ii  cents  a  pound,  and  the  latter  $1  per  bushel 
— prices  the  like  o  f  which  have  not  been 
realiied  since  1870. 

Haikcting.— Cotton  is  the  most  marketable 
of  all  farm  products.  Non-perishable,  and  put 
tip  in  conveniently  handled  bales,  ^ways  in 
AND  Stocks  at  UwrrED  States  Pouts 
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detnand.  It  finds  a  letidf  sale  anywhere  and  at 
toy  time.  But  the  old  time  method  of  con- 
signing the  crop  to  A  commission  merchant  to 
be  sold  at  the  discretion  of  the  planter  is  no 
loneer  followed  except  by  a  few  large  planters. 
Railroads  traverse  so  much  of  the  cotton 
territory  that  markets  are  convenient,  and 
buyers  are  always  on  hand  to  pay  cash  for 
every  bale  offered  for  sale,  thereby  saving  the 
fanner  the  cost  of  freight,  cartaf[e,  storage, 
insurance  and  commissions  for  selling.  If  tte 
cotton  is  carried  to  market  and  the  price  is  not 
satisfactory  it  may  be  stored  in  a  warehouse, 
weighed,  marked  tor  identihcation  and  a  receipt 
issued  for  it  that  may  be  negotiated  at  any 
local  bank  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  In 
marketing  his  crop  the  farmer  now  has  the 
advantage  of  selling  it  according  to  the  grades 
established  by  the  government.  Heretofore, 
the  grading  was  done  by  the  buver  and  the 
farmer  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  grades  or 
their  values.  The  cotton  mills  of  the  South 
are  now  consuming  about  23  per  cent  of  the 
total  production,  a  considerable 
which  is  bought  hy  the  mills  fr 
the   local-        .  ■■    ■ 

mainder 


grades  consist  of  middling  as  the  basis,  and 
above  this  in  the  order  named,  strict  middling, 
good  middling,  strict  good  middling  and  mid- 
dling fair;  below  middling  in  the  order  named, 
strict  low  middling,  low  middling  strict  good 
ordinary  and  good  ordinary.  These  grades 
have  been  universally  adopted  in  this  country 
and    now    form    die    basis    of    all    sales    of 

Cotton  Exchanges.— The  marketing  and 
financing  of  the  enormous  crops  of  recent  years 
have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  cotton  ex- 
changes. These  exchanges  bring  together  cot- 
ton dealers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  afford- 
ing the  foreign  spinner  and  merchant  the  oppor- 
tunity of  buying  cotton  on  short  notice  for 
future  delivery.  They  give  the  domestic 
spinner  and  merchant,  and  the  planter  as  well, 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  a  contract  or 
"hedge"  as  an  insurance  against  market  fluc- 
tuations that  otherwise  might  result  in'  loss. 
The  manufacturer  who  has  an  order  for  the 
future  delivery  of  goods  may  bu^  on  the  Ex- 
change at  a  definite  lime  and  price  a  c'""* 


p  is  nearly  all  marketed  at 
■  points  ana  from  thence,  after  being 
compressed  into  smaller  bales,  is  shipped  either 
to  Northern  mills,  or  to  tne  seaboard  and 
through  inland  ports  to  various  foreign  desti- 
nations. In  the  general  distribution  of  the 
crop  about  23  per  cent  is  taken  by  Soulherh 
mills,  20.5  per  cent  by  Northern  mills,  and  56.5 
exported.  The  largest  amount  of  cotton  ex- 
ported in  any  year  was  in  1911-12,  when  11,- 


many  28.5  per  cent,  France  11  per  cent,  Italy  6 
per  cent,  Japan  4  per  cent,  Spain  3  per  cent 
and  various  other  countries  the  remaining  8.S 
per  cent. 

Grades. — The  cotton  grown  in  this  country 
may  be  divided  into  three  kinds;  Jong  staple 
sea  island,  long  staple  upland  and  short  staple 
upland.  The  long  staple  sea  island  of  South 
Carolina  ranges  from  1^  to  2^  inches  in 
length,  is  sil^,  fine,  strong  and  clean  and  is 
used  m  makingdoubled  or  ply  yarns  from  150s 
lo  400s;  the  Florida  and  Georgia  sea  island 
ranges  from  1^  to  \}i  inches,  is  silky  and 
dean,  and  is  spun  into  lower  grade  sea  island 
■fATJii  from  150s  to  200s.  The  grades  of  sea- 
island  are  extra  fine,  fine,  medium  fine,  good 
medium,  medium,  common  and  ordinary.  The 
long  staple  upland,  such  as  the  Allen,  Peeler, 
benders  or  the  bottom  land  cottons  of 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  those 
classed  as  Gulf  or  New  Orleans,  is  from  1  to 
1%  inches  in  length,  and  is  used  in  making 
yams  from  50s  to  7Qs;  the  shorter  staple  up- 
land ranges  from  ^  to  I  inch,  is  easily  manipu- 
lated and  is  suitable  for  weft  or  filling  yams 
from  30s  to  40s.  To  classify  cotton  with  the 
view  to  determine  its  market  and  spinnable 
value  requires  long  practice  and  skilful  use  of 
hand  and  eye.  Toe  pcnnts  to  be  determined 
are  the  grade,  the  staple,  the  color,  the  amount 
of  sand  and  It^h,  the  amount  of  dampness 
and  whether  or  not  the  cotton  is  even  running. 
When  these  are  determined  from  samples 
drawn  from  each  bale,  the  cotton  is  classified 
under  one  or  the  other  of  the  nine  standard 
grades  established  by  the  govemmetil.    These 
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for  the  amount  of  cotton  required  to  fill  that 
order;  the  Southern  merchant  who  has  on  hand 
a  certain  amount  of  cotton  for  which  there  is 
no  immediate  demand  may  sell  on  the  Exchange 
a  contract  for  a  like  amount,  and  hold  his  col- 
ton  until  there  is  a  demand  for  it ;  the  planter 
whose  cotton  is  not  yet  ready  for  delivery, 
seeing  the  market  continually  advancing,  may 
sell  on  the  Exchange  a  contract  for  a  portion 
or  all  of  his  crop.  In  each  case  the  transaction 
is  an  insurance  against  loss.  Thus  the  Ex- 
changes dispense  with  the  old  and  costly  custom 
of    consigning  and   selling  the   crop  throu^ 
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commtsuon  lioiues,  and  through  its  agesc)'  a 
very  large  proportion  o£  the  crop  is  sold  at 
home  and  abroad  at  a  minimum  of 
the  producer. 


markets  within  the  meteii^  of  the  Ad  Tliir- 
teen  dttes  have  been  named  at  such  thus  in, 
and  ten  of  these  are  being  used  in  ettablishitK 
conmicrcial  differences  for  the  settlement  oi 
future  contracts,  as  required  b^  the  Act.  By 
carefully  prepared  rules  governing  the  making 
of  price  quotations,  by  freqilent  visits  io  the 
spot  exchanges,  and  hv  telegraphic  and  mail 
reports  from  each  exchange,  it  is  undertaken 
to  have  the  differences  of  the  10  designated 
markets  accurately  represent  the  true  C 
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Cotton  Fntnres  Act—The  Act  oi  Congress, 
known  as  the  Cotton  Futures  Act,  became  a 
law  18  Aug.  1914,  and  went  into  effect  six 
months  later,  18  Feb.  1915.  The  object  of  the 
Act  is  to  regulate  trading  on  the  cotton  ex- 
changes in  cotton  for  future  dehvery,  by  levy- 
ing a  prohibitive  tax  on  such  trading  except 
where  certain  specified  conditions  are  complied 
with.  These  conditions  were  determined  with 
the  view  to  correcting  existing  abuses,  and  are 
imposed  upon  parlies  to  future  contracts  in 
order  to  equalize  their  privileges,  and  also  to 
protect  the  rights  of  cotton  owners,  inasmuch 
RS  future  contracts  made  on  the  exchanges 
control  to  a  considerable  extent  the  price  of 
spot  cotton  in  the  Southern  markets. 

The  first  administrative  duty  imposed  by  the 
Act  was  the  establishment  of  new  official 
standards  for  cotton  throughout  the  United 
Stales.  On  15  Dec.  1914  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, therefore,  established  and  promulgated 
new  standards  for  nine  grades  of  cotton  — 
middling  fair,  strict  good  middling,  good  mid- 
dling, strict  middling,  middling,  strict  low  mid- 
dling, low  middling,  strict  good  ordinary  and 
good  ordinary.  Under  the  Cotton  Futures  Act 
Uje  official  cotton  standards  for  the  different 
grades  are  practically  compulsory  upon  the  ex- 
changes in  the  United  States,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  adopt  them  in  order  to  avoid  exces- 
sive taxation,  therefore  the  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  excnanges  adopted  the  official  stand- 
ards for  all  transactions  subsequent  to  18  Feb. 
1915.  The  use  of  the  standards  for  other  ex- 
dianges  in  the  United  Stat«s  is  optional;  but 
21  of  such  exchanges  or  similar  organizations 
luve  adopted  th«  standards  and  are  making 
their  quotations   in  conformity  therewith. 

Another  duty  imposed  by  this  Act  is  the  in- 
vestigation and  designation  oE  bona-fide  spot 


for  the  settlement  of  future  contracts. 
,  Another  important  administrative  duty 
imder  the  Act  is  the  settlement  of  disputes 
when  they  arise,  as  to-  the  length  of  staple, 
grade  or  quality  of  any  cotton  tendered  in  set- 
tlement of  a  future  contract,  the  Act  requiring 
that  future  tradine  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
official  cotton  standards.  For  the  settlement  of 
these  disputes  12  expert  cotton  classers  or 
■examiners"  have  been  designated  to  act  in 
these  disputes,  and  their  coitclusions  as  to  the 
grade,  length  of  staple  or  quality  are  the  baus 
of  the  formal  findings  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, which  are  prima  facie  evidence  in  the 
United  Stales  courts  as  to  the  true  ^rade, 
length  of  staple  or  qualitv,  and  tenderability  of 
any  cotton  covered  ihereoy. 

Sea-Island  Cotton.— Unless  we  except  the 
small  production  of  the  West  Indies,  the  col- 
ton  grown  on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Caro- 
lina is  the  finest  and  most  valuable  in  the  world. 
The  plant  is  larger  and  of  a  more  vi^rous 
growUi  than  the  upland  plant,  is  less  subject  to  - 
disease  and  shedding  of  foirns  and  bolls,  and 
withstands  adverse  weather  much  better. 
There  are  over  5,000  farms  on  these  islands, 
cultivated  mostly  by  negro  labor,  many  of 
which  are  owned  by  itCgroes.  The  farms  are 
small,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  so  ex- 
pensive that  few  farmers  plant  more  than  100 
acres.  In  prepating  the  land  for  cultivation 
the  old  stalks  and  weeds  are  knocked  down  and 
burned.  The  land  is  rarely  ever  broken  up 
broadcast,  but  ear^  in  February  two  furrows 
are  run  with  a  smgle-horse  turning  plow  in 
the  old  alleys,  making  a  trench  seven  or  ei^^t 
inches  deep.  The  trench  is  fertilized  with 
about  20  cart  loads  of  marsh  mud  and  1,000  to 
1.400  pounds  of  cotton  seed  to  the  acre;  or 
stable  manure  with  composts  of  marsh  mud 
and  rushes  are  applied  Recently  commercial 
fertilizers  have  come  in  general  use,  especially 
among  the  negro  farmers  who  do  not  like  the 
care  and  labor  of  making  composts.  One  of 
the  beat  ferliliiers  used  consists  of  250  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate.  200  pounds  of  kainit  and  200 
pounds  of  calcined  marl  per  acre.  After  appty^ 
ing  the  manure  the  land  is  listed  by  using  a  hoe 
and  pulling  the  soil  on  to  the  manure  from  the 
ddes  and  tops  of  the  old  beds,  or  by  covering 
thn  manured  trenches  with  two  furrows  of  a 
turning  plow.  A  heavy  roller  is  then  run  over 
the  ground  and  the  beds  arc  afterward  built 
np  I^  lapping  in  two  more  furrows  on  a  side 
wth  either  a  single  or  double-horse  turning 
plow.  The  land  is  now  ready  for  plantit^ 
which  is  usually  done  the  first  10  days  in  April, 
The  seed  arc  planted  by  three  hands;  the  first 
one  using  a  hoe  opens  holes  12  to  18  inches 
apart  in  tne  top  of  die  bed,  and^e  second  fa 
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follows  draimiiis  8  or  LO  seed  ia  each  bole,:  th« 
third  hand  lollowuig  and  covering  the  seed 
with  a  hoe.  About  a  bushel  of  »eed  to  the  acre 
is  used.  The  seed  come  i^  in  S  to  12  days, 
and  from  the  lecoiid  week  in  April  to  the  first 
week  in  May  the  plants  arc  thinned  out  to  a 
stand.  The  crop  receives  tv/o  hocings  in  May, 
the  f         -       •      '        ■  ■"     -■'"--  -  -       - 


the  6___, _  _,  _._.  _.    .. 

who  draw  up  the  loose  soil  around  the  young 
plants.  Cultivation  with  the  hoe  goes  on  con- 
tinually until  the  last  of  July,  by  which  tinie 
with  one  plowing  in  July  and  one  in  AugUSl 
to  keep  down  the  grass  between  the  .rows,  the 
crop  is  laid  by.  The  first  blooms  appear  about 
the  middle  of  June,  and  the  botU  begin 
opening  the  latter  part  of  AiWUt  whea  the 
ijanu  are  four  or  five  feet  high.  Picking  be- 
gins from  the  last  week  in  August  to  the  sec- 
ond week  in  September,  and  is  competed  by 
the  middle  of  December.  When  the  cAtton  has 
heen  picked  it  is  sun-dried  and  run  through  a 
•whippcr°  machine  to  knock  out  the  dust  and 
sand.  A  roller  gin  is  always  used  In  ginning 
sea-island  cotton,  as  the  saw  fpn  cuts  up  and 
tears  the  fibre.  The  averj^e  yidd  per  acre  is 
about  125  ponnds.  The  cost  of  production  ii 
just  about  twice  that  of  upland  cotton,  all  the 
Items  of  expense  J  except  rent,  being  much 
higher.  The  crop  is  nit  only  more  expensively 
fertilized,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  pick  ' 
owin^  to  the  smallness  of  the  bolls  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  cotton  adheres  to  the 
pods.  In  1914  Ma-ialand'  cotton  was  cnhivMed 
m  two  counties  in  South  Catxilitia,  15  in  Florida 
and  23  in  Georgia.  Climatic  and  soil  conditions 
discourage  its  cultivation  very  far  from  the 
coast,  as  the  fibt«'  looies  its  im»tre;'atrcnffh  snd 
length,  and  to  retail^  these  characteristics  tte 
inland  planters  find  it  necessary  to  obtain  fresh 
seed  from  the  sea  Islands  every  two  or  three 
years.  The  largest  crop  ever  produced  was  in 
1905,  when  South  Carolina  made  13,714  bales, 
Florida  33,635  and  Geor^  76,440;  total  123,789. 
The  average  weidit  of  bales  is  about  355 
pounds  in  South  Carolina,  375  in  Florida  and 
'""  '  1  Georc^a. 


benders,  until  recent  years  was  produced  al- 
most exclusivelv  in  the  MississlmH  Delta.  The 
advent  of  the  boll  weevil  which  was  found  to 
be  particularly  destructive  to  this  variety,  on 
aixonnt  of  its  late  maturity,  has  induced  the 
cultivation  of  the  early  maturing  varieties  of 
uplands,  and  the  long  staples  for  which  there 
is  always  a  ^reat  demand  have  been  introduced 
in  odier  sections  of  the  cotton  bell  not  infested 
with  the  weevil.  Before  the  weevil  spread  over 
the  Delta  lands  the  total  annual  production  of 
long  staple  was  between  300.000  and  400,000 
bales.  At  the  present  time  the  production  in 
this  section  has  been  reduced  fully  one-half. 
In  addition  to  the  Delta  lands  in  western  Mis- 
sissippi,  eastern  Arkansas,  northeastern  Louisi- 
ana and  western  Tennessee  which  produce  long 
staple,  in  recent  years  this  variety  has  been 
cultivated  on  the  Red  River  or  its  tributaries 
in  southwestern  Arkansas  and  northeastern 
Texas,  and  in  the  eoonties  of  Darlington,  Ches- 
terheld  and  Marlboro  in  South  Carolina,  and 
a  few  sections  in  North  Carolina,  and  a  group 
of  counties  lying  along  the  Savannah  River  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  and  a  few  isolated 


localities  In  other  States.  The  total  productiisfi 
in  all  s/ections  in  1914  was  a  little  in  excess  <>{ 
40ft000  bales.  The  yield  per  acre  of  long  starie 
is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  upland  and  the 
cost  of  production  is  greater,  but  this  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  price  which  is  three  to  five 
cents  higher  than  ordinary  lyiland.  Another 
variety  of  long  staple  cotton  is  cultivated  in  the 

Salt  r     


r  Valley  of  Arizona  from  imported 
Egyptian  seed.  The  staple'  is  V/i  Inches  or 
more  and  Is  said  to  be  superior  to  most  of  the 
Egyptian  cotton  used  in  this  country. 

Linters,— The  increase  in  production  ot 
linters  during  recent  years  is  noteworthy.  From 
114,544  bales  in  1899,  thp  output  of  this  product 
increased  to  1,300,1153  bales  In  1916.  The  191S 
linter  product  even  exceeded  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  nearly  1I.?,239  baks,  altlunigh 
the  cotton  crop  of  1915  was  veiy  much  smaller 
than  that  of  1914.  This  increase  in  linter  pro- 
duction is  due  to  some  extent  to  closer  delinting 
of  tihe.seed  for  the  better  se^taration  of  the 
meat  from  the  hulls,  but  more  especially  to  the 
high  prices  obtained  for  the  fibre,  which  is 
used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  gup- 
cotton  and  fimokeless  powder.  Many  mills  niw 
obtain  consideiabty  more  than  100  pounds  of 
linters  per  ton  of  seed  treated,  whereas  In 
earlier  years  30  pounds  per  ton  was  a  id^ 

The  total  quantity  of  bleached  cotten  flfrre 
consumed  in  the  United  States  during  the 
calendar  year  1915  in  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives was  121,321,385  ponuls,  cqoirdaa  to 
244^003  bales  of  500  pounds  each  net  weight 
During  thei  three  months  ending  31  March 
1916  there  were  conuimed  In  tois  industry 
144,988  bales  and  during  the  three  months  end- 
ing 30  June  1916  142,725,  bales.  The  increased 
use  of  cotton  fibre  in  this  industry  is  strikingi 
the  quantity  consumed  during  the  first  half  of 
1916  being  considerably  in  excess  of  the  total 


for  1915.    The  Quantity  of  prepared  cotton  held 
on  30  June  191&  by  the  manufacturers  of  ei 
plosives  was   11,447,422  pounds,  equivaleht  1 


22,895  bales  of  500  pounds  each,  "iTiis  quantity 
compares  with  28,933  bales  on  31   March   1916 

.  and  30.4S3  bales  on  31  Dec.  1915.  The  loss  in 
bleaching  cotton  for  nitrating  purposes  varies 
considerably,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the 
raw  fibre,  some  stock  being  quite  clean  and  some 
very  trashy.  From  the  information  at  band  it 
would  appear  that  the  loss  in  preparing  linters 

.  from  the  wrapped  and  iron  bound  bales  to  the 
purified  fibre  as  used  in  nitration  is  from  30  to 
40  per  cent.  Based  on  an  average  loss  of  35 
per  cent  the  gross  weight  of  cotton  fibre  used 
in  the  manu^cture  of  expbsives  was  375,000 
equivalent  500  pound  bates  in  1915,  223,000  bales 
for  the  first  and  220/XIO  for  the  second  quarter 
of  1916. 

Sea-island  cotton,  of  which  91344  running, 
bales  were  ginned  in  I9I5,  represented  in  that 
year  less  than   1   per  cent  of  the   total   cotton 

S rod  need.  All  wis  cotton  was  grown  in 
eorpa.  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  the  first- 
named  State  producing  57.572  bales,  or  more 
than  three-fifths  of  the  total. 

Although  cotton  is  grown  in  18  States,  the 
combined  product  of  four  —  Texas,  Georgia. 
'  South  Carolina  and  Alabama  —  represented 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  crop  of  1915. 

Texas  alone  produced  31,227480  bales,  or 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  crop  of  1915, 
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Tht  nert  greatest  production  was  that  of 
Georgia.  1,908,673  bales,  or  more  than  one- 
sbrth  of  the  total.  Other  '  States  producing 
targe  crops  were  South  Carolina,  with  1,133,919 
bales ;  Alabama,  1,020,839  bales ;  Mississippi, 
953,965  bales;  Arkansas,  816,002  bales;  North 
Carolina.  699,494  bales ;  and  Oklahoma,  639,626 
bales. 

'  Production  by  States.— The  amount  of 
cotton  ginned  in  each  Stale  for  the  past  lO 
years,  aecor^mg  to  the  United  States  census, 
is  as  follows,  the  running  bales  or  the  wei^ts 
of  bales  .  as  they  are  turned  out  at  the  gin 
beiuR  reduced  to  bales  of  the  uniform  gross 
wei^t,  of  500  pounds  to  the  bale : 


(?" 


yhy^Troe,    'The  Cotton  Plant' 


Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  ButUtin  33. 
Washington  1896)  ;  Montgomery,  'The  Cotton 
Manufacture  of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
Contrasted  and  Compared  with  That  of  Great 
Britain>  (1840);  Young,  T,  M,,  'American 
Cotton  Industry'  (1902);  MUler,  'American 
Cotton  System'  (Austin,  Tex.,  1909)  ;  Brooks 
'The  Story  of  Cotton  and  the  Development  of 
the  Cotton  Slates'  (Chicago  1911);  Taylor, 
'Cotton  Weaving  and  Designing'  (New  York 
1906)  ;  Peake,  'Cotton  from  the  Raw  Material 
to  the  Finished  Product'  (New  York  1911): 
the  annual  'Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
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'  8t«i«tKal  StimmKr7^~~The  following  taUc 
iB'a  statistical  sutnmary  of  the  cotton  craps. of 
die  United  States  in  10-year  periods  from  1800 
to  1900— annually  since  the  latter  year — and 
^Ows  the  area  harvested  since  1870  (the  gov 
emmcnt  collected  no  acreage  statistics  prior  to 
this  date),  the  production  in  running  bales,  the 
value  of  the  crop  (not  including  seed),  the 
domestic  consumption,  the  number  of  bales 
exported,  the  amount  of  stocks  carried  over  at 
the  dose  of  the  season  (not  including  mil! 
slocks),  the  average  net  weight  of  bales  and 
^  average  price  of  middling  uplands : 


Slates' ;    and    Schcrer,    'Cotton    as    a    World 
Power'  (New  York  1916). 

James  L.  WATiawa, 
Collon  SlalishciaH,  New  York  CUy. 
COTTON  CULTIVATION  IN  OTHER 
COUNTRIES.  Ekst  India.— Nnct  to  the 
United  States  East  India  is  the  largest  cotton 
producing  country  in  the  world.  The  plant  is 
cujiivatod  to  a  greaiter  or  less  extent  in  neariy 
every  presdency  or  province,  extending  from 
lie  North  West  Frontier  province  in  the  ex- 
treme north  to  the  Madras  presidency  in  the 
;outh,  and  from  the  Bombay  presidnicy 


COTTON   STATISTICAL  SUMMARY,  1800  TO  W15. 
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on  tbe  western  coast  to  the  farthest  confines  of 
As  Mm  and  Bnnnab  where  they  unite  with 
China  and  Siam  in  ihe  East.  The  sections  of 
India  where  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  crop  is  raised  em- 
brace four  principal  cotton  regions :  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges,  the  Deccan,  western  India  and 
southern  India. 

Although  the  area  devoted  to  cotton  in  re- 
cent years  is  immense— 25,000,000  acres  in  1914, 
or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  American  area 
— yet  the  yield  per  acre  is  barely  one-third  of 
the  average  yield  in  the  Soirthom  States,  thai  of 
India  being  80-85  pounds  compared  with  185- 
190  pounds  in  this  country.  There  are  plenty 
of  good  cotton  lands  thronghout  the  empire, 
bfit  their  fertility  is  exhausted  from  many  cen- 
turiei  of  cultivation.  FertillECrs  are  never  used 
and.  cotton  is  cultivated  pretty  much  as  it  was  a 
dwusaod  yoara  ago  in  tie  moec  primitive  man- 
ner. Both  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  in 
the  several  cotton-growing  provinces  vary  more 
than  in  any  other  cotton  country  of  importance. 
In  some  sections  die  rainfall  is  abundant,  while 
in  others  it  is  so  light  as  to  necessitate  irriga- 
tion. Nor  are  the  seasons  uniform,  bnt  vary 
considerably  in  tftc  difierent  sections;  for  in- 
stance, while  cotton  is  being  harvested  in  the 
northern  provinces,  in  the  extreme  south  the 
seed  are  being  planted,  and  such  is  the  variance 
of  the  seasons  that  cotton  pidcing  is  going  on 
somewlMre  in  almost  every  month  of  the  year. 
Thus,  in  tbe  Bengals  and  Sindh  the  tisuat  date 
of  planting  is  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
jnae;  pidong  begins  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber and  ends  in  December  and  January,  in 
the  Coompta  and  Dharwar  districts  planting 
time  is  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  August, 
while  picking  begins  in  February  and  March 
and  ends  in  May  and  June.  In  the  extreme 
South  — the  Madras  presidency— planting  be- 
gins in  October  and  November  wnich  picking 
b^ins  in  April  and  usually  ends  during  the 
month  of  Jime. 

The  native  cottons  of  India  have  a  very 
short,  coarse  fibre,  from  onc^alf  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  sli4>te,  and  are  used  in  the 


faunghat  fnom  the  Central  provinces,  Oomras 
from  Berars  in  central  India,  Dhollerars  from 
the  Bombay  presidency  and  Tinnevellys  from 
the  Madras  presidency,  the  staples  of  which 
run  from  tliree-<itiai4ers  to  one  and  one-eighth 
indict  and  are  used  in  turning  out  counts  or 
numbers  of  yarn  24s  and  below,  usually  for 
weft  or  filling. 

Although  India  has  for  centuries  produced 
large  quantities  of  cotton,  from  which  tbe  most 
beautiful  and  deiicAte  fabrics  were  woven  and 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  was  not  until 
the  cotton  famine  brought  about  by  the  Gvil 
War,  1861-^,  tha>t  its  raw  product  be^^n  to 
assume  commen;ia1  importance.  Prior  to  this 
period  the  average  annual  exports  of  raw  cot- 
ton amounted  to  about  600,000  bales  of  500 
potinds ;  since  then  the  exports  have  gradually 
increased  until  now  fully  2,000,000  bales  (of 
500  pounds)  are  shipped  annually  from  Bom- 
bay and  other  ports  to  foreign  countries.  In 
the  distribution  of  the  crop  Great  Britain  takes 
about  2(4  per  cent,  Japan  and  China  24  per 
cent,  the  continent  of  Europe  31  per  cent, 
domestic  manufacturing  establishments  35  per 
cent  and  domestic  hand  machines  7yi  per  cent 
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Egypt. —  At  is  true  of  East  India  and  other 
Eastern  countries,  cotton  was  grown  in  Egypt 
at  a  time  antedating  all  historical  records.  It 
is  now  cultivated  all  along;  the  Nile,  from  the 
Soudan  to  the  Delta  of  this  wonderful  stream, 
but  tbe  rainfall  is  so  light  that  no  crops  can  be 
grown  without  irrigation,  and  the  Nile  is  the 
only  source  of  water  supply.  Irrigation  works 
known  as  the  'Barrage"  a  few  miles  north  of 
Cairo  wea^  completed  m  1863.  In  1898  the  gov- 
ernment began  the  construction  of  two  great 
dams  across  tbe  Nilc^  one  near  Assuam  and 
the  other  at  Assiout.  They  were  completed  by 
1906  and  as  a  result  the  cotton  acreage  has 
increased  by  about  2j  per  cent.  The  area  in 
the  Delta  country,  however,  has  about  reached 
its  limit,  and  any  increase  hereafter  must  be 
looked  for  ia  the  Soudan  and  the  Upper  Nile 
country.  For  hundreds  of  years  a  low  grade 
cotton  bad  been  produced  from  the  native  plant 
and  used  in  domestic  manufactures,  but  a  great 
impetus  was  given  to  tbe  industry  in  1821,  when 
a  new  variety  of  seed  was  introduced  from 
Abyssinia,  and,  again,  cotton  culture  was  still 
more  greatly  stimulated  by  the  cotton  famine 
caused  by  the  American  Civil  War. 

Egyptian  cotton  fans  a  long,  strong*  siU^ 
statue  from  one  and  one-dshtb  to  one  and  five- 
eighth  inches  in  length,  ana  in  quality  and  value 
ranks  next  to  our  better  grades  of  Sea  Island 
which  range  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  and 
one-half  inches  in  length.  The  best  known 
varieties  of  Egyptian  are  classified  as  Mitafifi, 
Abassi,  Joannovich,  Ashmouni,  Nubari,  Sakel- 
laridis  ai)d  Afif  Assil.  About  18  per  cent  of 
tbe  cotton  ana  is  devoted  to  the  Mibfifi 
variety,  IS^  per  cent  to  Ashmouni,  which  is 
grown  in  Upper  Egypt,  9  per  cent  to  Nubari, 
about  46:  per  cent  to  Sakellaridis,  and  7^  per 
cent  to  other  varieties.  The  Sakellaridis,  grown 
in  Lower  Egypt,  is  of  recent  origin  and  is  con- 
sidered almost  as  valuable  as  Sea  Island.  It 
is  described  as  very  clean  and  while,  very 
lustrous,  iree  from  neps,  the  staple  being  fully 
one  and  five-eighths  inches  in  length.  Egyptian 
ooHon  is  espectatly  adapted  for  making  sewing 
thread,  fine  underwear  and  hosieiy,  and  for 
mercerising  and  other  processes   that  give 
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high  'ullv  finish  to  cloths.  Its  capacity  for 
talDDg  dyes  makes  it  valuable  lot  mixing  with 
silk  and  for  filling  sateens,  IndU  linens  and 
similar  higblv  finished  g(>i>ds.  The  brown 
color  of  the  Mitafifi  adapts  it  for  use  without 
dyeing  in  making  balbnggan  underwear  and 
lace  curtains  la  which  the  ecru  shade  is  desired. 

Preparations  for  planting  the  CFOfi  begin  in 
February  and  Uarch,  and  planting  is  carried 
on  during  March  and  Apnl.  Fiddng  begins 
in  September  and  is  usually  completed  during 
the  early  part  of  December.  To  prevent  the 
hibemaitKia  of  boll-worms  the  law  requires  all 
cotton  plants  to  be  removed  from  the  land  be- 
fore 1  January.  Gitunng  is  usually  done  at 
ginning  establishments  at  interior  towns,  most 
of  which  are  owned  by  cotton  merchants  and 
lar^e  exporting  houses.  The  bales  are  packed 
by  hydraulic  pressure  and  average  about  750 
pounds  each,  but  before  being  exported  are 
rebalcd  and  steam  compressed  at  Alexandria. 

As  there  arc  no  cotton  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  Egypt  practically  the  whole  of 
the  crop  ii  exported.  In  the  distribution  of 
the  crop  tor  consumption  in  normal  times  Great 
Britain  takes  about  38.5  per  cent,  the  United 
States  22  per  cent,  Germany  11  per  cent,  France 
&S  per  cent,  Russia  7.5  per  cent,  Austria  3.5 
per  cent,  Switzerland  2.5  per  cent  and  various 
other  countries  the  remaining  6.5  per  cent. 

In  the  decade  187D~80  the  crop  averaged 
about  430.000  bales  (500  lbs.)  annuaHy,  in  the 
decade  1880-90  Che  average  increased  to  about 
560,000,  Since  the  latter  period  the  crops  have 
increased  as  more  lands  were  brought  under 
irrigation.  By  a  government  decree  the  cotton 
area  in  1915  was  considerably  reduced  on  aC' 
count  of  die  European  War.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  progress  of  the  industry 
since  the  completion  of  die  irrigation  wotks. 

COTTOK  STATISTICS  POR  EGVFT.  I895-191S. 
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RUSSIAN  COTTON 


Ruatia.— Cotton  production  in  the  Tmu- 
Caspia  and  the  Trans- Caucasia  has  attained 
great  importance  since  the  occupation  of  that 
territory  by  Russia,  so  that  oow  instead  of  de- 
pending upon  the  United  Stales  for  its  supfily 
of  cotton  its  own  domains  supply  its  mills 
with  fuIW  60  per  cent  of  the  needed  raw  ma- 
terial. The  great  bulk  of  the  crop  is  grown  in 
Turkestan. 

Cotton  is  grown  in  most  of  the  river  valleys, 
but  its  cultivation  is  hraited  to  localities  adaptea 
to  irrigation,  as  the  climate  ii  dry,  very  hot, 
with  mild  winters,  and  scarcely  any  rainfall 
during  the  crop-growing  season.  Some  of  the 
irrigation  works  were  binlt  centuries  ago,  but 
the  Russian  government  has  offered  such  ci»- 
couragemcnt  to  cotton  culture  that  over  2,01%- 
000  acres  have  been  biDugtU  under  ini^ 
lion,  with  the  probability  of  this  bcsng  consid- 
erably increased.  Expenmcnts  have  been  made 
with  a  number  of  imported  seeds,  but  the  Up- 
land American  have  given  the  best  results  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  present  growth  is 
either  of  Ainerican  varieties,  or  varieties  de- 
veloped from  this  seed.  The  staple  is  about  an 
inch  in  length,  of  z  smooth  good  color  and 
clean.  Tlie  indigenous  varieties  are  about  an 
inch  staple,  of  good  color,  but  rougli.  In  1£H0 
the  cotton  crop  of  Asiatic  Russia  so  far  as 
known  had  never  exceeded  150,000  bales  (of 
500  lbs,),  but  in  25  years,  owing  to  the  build- 
ing of  irrigation  works  and  the  extraordinary 
duty  imposed  upon  forctgn  cotttm  (amounting 
to  $2,06  per  36.1  pounds),  the  production  in- 
creased to  1,387,000  bales,  or  825  per  cent  Rus- 
sian cotton  manufactarers  are  said  to  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  meet  the  full  requirements 
of  the  Russian  industry  with  cotton  of  domes- 
tic production,  and  tliat  produced  by  countries 
under  Russia's  economic  inSuence.  Recent  sur- 
veys have  shown  that  enormous  areas  of  land 
well  suited  for  coiton  could  be  irrigated  in  the 
lower  basin  of  the  Amu-Daria  River. 

The  average  weight  of  bales  in  cestial  Asia 
is  about  300  poimds.  and  in  the  Cancasus  350 
pounds.  The  ginning  and  baling  is  performed 
practically  in  Ihe  same  manner  as  in  America. 
The  bales  are  covered  with  heavy  jute  wrapiter, 
held  in  place  by  four  wires,  thus  guaranteeing 
the  proper  protection  of  the  bales. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  planted 
in  cotton  and  the  production  (reduced  to  bales 
of  500  lbs.)  for  four  seasons  in  each  of  the 
provinces  of  central  Asia  and  Trans- Caucasia: 
(OOO's  omitted). 
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CluiW'—  There  are  no  records  showing  how 
largely  cotton  has  been  cultivated  in  China,  but 
it  is  laiown  that  about  1300  A.11.  the  native  fibre 
beean  to  be  extensively  used  Since  that  peiiod 
its  growth  and  manuiaclurc  have  reached  im- 
mense proportions.  The  Chinese  keep  no  sta- 
tistics whatever,  and  it  was  not  until  very 
'  recently  that  any  infonnation  could  be  obtained 
as  to  the  amount  of  cotton  produced-  About 
•~^    the    crop    of    China    (including    =-    ''- 


istry  of  Agriculture  of  the  Republic  has  esti- 
mated the  annual  production  for  the  years 
1909,  1910  and  1911  at  4,181,333  bales  of  SCO 
pounds  each.  The  suppression  of  the  opium 
trade,  the  ramd  development  of  the  cotton  mill 
industry  ana  high  prices  for  the  raw  material 
have  undoubtedly  stimulated  production  in  re- 
centyears. 

The  Chinese  method  of  cultivation  is  very 
primitive.  After  the  ground  is  plowed  in 
March  the  seed  are  sown  broadcast,  and  u^ 
conseQuence  the  plants  grow  up  thickly  and  are 
so  poorly  developed  that  the  bolls  are  small  and 
the  yield  light.  Some  planting  is  done  in  hills 
or  ridges,  but  this  is  carried  on  only  to  a  lim- 
ited extent.  The  staple  of  the  Chinese  cotton  is 
short,  averaging  from  one-half  to  three- fourths 
of  an  incl^  is  rough,  but  very  clean.  There  are 
no  extensive  farms,  most  of  the  cotton  being 
grown  on  patches  and  small  tracts  of  one  or 
two  acres.  The  old  Hindu  churcka  is  generally 
used  for  separating  the  seed  from  the  lint,  and 
the  spindle  and  hand  loom  for  domestic  manu- 
factures, diough  modern  cotton  factories  are 
a  4ialf  million  bales. 
I  from  China 


ncnv  consummg  : . 

In  1906  the  exports  of  

amounted  to  205,000  bales  (of  500  lbs.),  in  1910 
to  333,000  bales,  and  in  1915  to  141000.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  exports  are  shippec  to  Japan. 
An  estimate  from  a  reliable  source  places  the 
amount  of  Chinese  cotton  from  the  crop  of 
1914  which  entered  into  commerci^  channels 
at  1,750,000  bales  of  500  sounds  each. 

BfuiL— '  Cotton  is  inmgenous  to  the  country, 
but  its  cultivation  received  comparatively  Ettle 
attention  until  the  shortage  caused  by  the 
American  Civil  War  greatly  increased  the  de- 
mand for  all  kinds  of  cotton.  Ftdds  of  cotton, 
such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  are  unknown  in  Brazil.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  all  the  planter  has  to  do 
13  to  clean  the  land  and  plant  the  seed  at  the 
proper  season.  There  is  no  breaking  up  the 
land,  no  preparation  of  the  soil,  no  laying  out 
of  furrows  and  no  cultivation  except  an  occa- 
sional chopping  out  of  weeds  with  the  hoe.  As 
a  rule  cotton  is  grown  by  the  small  farmer, 
who  has  little  or  no  capital,  in  the  most  primi- 
tive and  baphaxard  manner  in  connection  with 
other  crops.  Several  varieties  are  cultivated, 
the  native  tree  cotton,  which  grows  7  to  10 
feet  hi(^  and  bears  well  for  two  or  three  years, 
also  several  lands  of  shrub  cotton  bearing  oafy 
once  a  year.  One  of  the  latter  varieties  is 
from  American  seed.  The  lint  is  separated 
from  the  seed  with  the  common  hand  roller  gin, 
tjiough  the  saw  gin  is  used  in  some  sections.  A 
rude  hand  screw  is  used  for  packing  the  cotton 
in  bales  averagiiw  about  280  poands  each.  The 
staple  of  Brazilian  cotton  is  from  1  —  '" 
indies,  is  harsh,  wiiy,  dean,  Creamy 
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The  principal  states  in  wbicli  cotton  is  grown 
are  Femambuco,  Ceara,  Parahyba,  Alagoas  and 
Maranbao.  The  states  of  largest  production 
are  Pernambuco  and  Parahyba.  In  1859-60 
the  cotton  crop  of  Brazil  amounted  to  about 
70,000  bales,  and  in  1893-W  to  300,000.  The 
crop  of  1910-11  was  280,000  bales  of  500  pounds 
eacL  that  of  1912-13,  315,00C^  and  that  of  1914, 
the  largest  crop  on  record.  440,000.  The  largesJ 
amount  of  cotton  exported  in  any  one  year  was 
346,000  bales  in  1872.  In  recent  /ears  the  ex- 
ports have  greatly  decreased,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased consumption  by  domestic  mills,  which 
now  consume  about  80  per  cent  of  the  cotton 
cropL  The  possibilities  of  cotton  production 
are  said  to  be  very  great  —  in  fact,  ttul  there  is 
a  suiKcient  amount  of  available  land  to  produce 
40,000.000  bales,  allowing  a  yield  of  only  100 
pauaas  to  the  acre. 

Hexlco. —  Cotton  is  indigenous  to  this 
country,  and  though  it  was  of  the  first  import- 
ance before  the  Spanish  conquest,  there  is  now 
less  cotton  produced  than  under  the  Aztec 
monarchy,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  modem 
spinning  mills  not  only  consume  -all  of  the 
native  product,  but  draw  upon  the  United 
States  for  additional  supplies.  Cotton  is  grown 
in  all  the  slates  along  the  two  oceans  and  in  the 
interior  states  of  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  Duran^ 
and  Nuevo  Leon.  The  famous  Laguna  distnct 
in  Coahuil^with  its  rich  alluvial  deposits  along 
the  Nazas  River  from  which  the  lands  are  im- 
paled, produces  the  largest  crop.  In  this  district 
It  is  the  custom  to  replant  every  seventh  year, 
though  some  planters  gather  cotton  from  plants 
10  to  20  years  old  The  staple  of  Mexican 
cotton  is  about  one  inch  in  length  and  of  a 
superior  quality,  particularly  that  of  Vera  Cruz, 
but  the  finest  cotton,  one  and  one-half  inch 
staple,  is  ^rown  at  Acapulco  in  the  slate  of 
Guerrero.  The  normal  crop  of  Mexico  is  about 
200,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each,  but  owing  to 
the  revalutionaiy  uprisings  in  recent  years  the 
production  has  been  gradually  decreasing. 
The  crop  of  1913-14  is  estimated  at  150,0U) 
bales,  that  of  1914-15  at  125,000,  and  that  of 
1915-16  at  only  100,00a  It  has  been  officially 
suted  that  Mexico  contains  at  least  8,000,- 
000  acres  that  are  particularly  adapted  to  cotton 
culture. 

P«ni, — In  Peru,  as  to  nearly  all  Central 
and  South  American  countries,  the  cotton  plant 
is  indigenous.  The  principal  producing  districts 
are  located  near  the  coast,  and  are  irngated  l^ 
canals  connected  with  the  waters  of  the  Andes. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  yields  from  325  to 
500  pounds  of  clean  cotton  to  the  acre,  The 
plant  is  perennial,  growing  from  10  to  15  feet 
high,  and  imder  favorable  conditions  will  bear 
two  crops  for  a  number  of  years.  Plants  have 
been  known  to  yield  for  30  ^rs,  though  the 
average  fruit-bearing  period  is  seven  or  eight 
years.  The  fibre  is  long,  from  lH  to  lyi  inches, 
strong,  rou^  spiral  shaped  and  admirably 
suited  for  mixing  with  wool,  giving  strength, 
lustre  and  finish  to  goods  in  which  it  is  used, 
ancT  is  especially  adapted  for  underwear  and 
hosiery.  While  the  production  of  cotton  is 
comparatively  small,  it  has  increased  rapidiv  in 
recent  years.  In  1892  the  crop  amountea  to 
only  36,500  bales  of  500  pounds  each,  and  in  1809 
to  107,316  bales.   The  production  in  1913-14  was 
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12,000  bales  annually  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
coarse  grade  of  doth. 

Turkey.—  The  principal  cotton-growing 
regions  of  Turkey  are  on  the  Cicilian  Plains  in 
Adana,  the  Aidin  district  in  Stnyma  and  other 
districts  in  Armenia,  Palestine  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. During  the  cotton  famine  period,  1860- 
65,  high  prices  stimulated  production  and  as 
mnch  as  240,000  bales  (weight  of  bales  un- 
known) were  exported  in  1865.  FoUowing  the 
decline  in  prices  the  crops  produced  from  1870 
to  1895  were  small  and  of  little  commercial  im- 
portance. A  new  impetus  was  given  lo  cotton 
cuhure  after  1895  and  by  1912  the  production 
reached  200,000  bales.  The  crop  of  1914-15  was 
195,000  bales,  and  that  of  1915-16,  155,000.  The 
largest  crop^^  about  1^,000  bales,  is  produced  in 
Adana.  (The  weight  of  the  hales  differs  so 
much  in  the  various  districts  that  no  uniform 
weight  can  be  given.  The  above  figures  are 
therefore  in  running  bales). 

Perria.— The  cotton  plant  is  said  to  be  in- 
digenous to  this  country^  and  thrives  in  almost 
any  section  where  the  soil  is  favorable  and  suffi- 
cient water  can  be  procured  for  irrigation.  The 
method  of  cultivation  is  of  the  simplest,  and  has 
continued  almost  unchanged  from  early  limes. 
Planting  begins  early  in  April  and  continues 
during  the  month.  Harvesting  begins  the  latter 
part  of  September  and  is  finished  by  No- 
vember. The  lint  is  separated  from  ^ 
seed  with  the  ancient  hand- roller  machine, 
while  the  bales  are  pressed  by  the  feet  and 
hands  into  packages  varying  from  100  to  220 
pounds.  The  staple  is  a  bnght  creamy  color, 
strong  and  from  i  to  1-^  inches  in  length. 
The  product  of  the  central,  southern  and  south- 
eastern provinces  is  exported  mostly  to  India, 
and  that  of  the  north,  northwest  and  northeast 
lo  Russia.  The  latest  available  statistics  place 
the  Persian  crop  at  140,000  bales. 

Bil" 
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^AifEs  L.  Watkiito, 
Cotton   SMitlieiaM,   New    York    City. 

COTTON  EXCHANGES.  See  Cotton 
GiowiiTG  IN  THE  UNrtED  States. 

COTTON  FAMINE,  the  desUtution . 
caused  by  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Gvil 
War  (1861-65)  in  the  English  cotton  manufac- 
turing districts,  especially  in  Lancashire.     The 


and  in  consequence  the  mill-owners  finally 
closed  their  nulls  entirely,  nearly  2,000,000  of 
people  being  reduced  to  great  distress.  A  Col- 
ton  District  Relief  Fund  was  started,  and  a 
Relief  Act  passed  by  Parliament,  by  which  loans 
were  granted  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor  for 
the  purpose  of  instituting  relief  works.  In 
1863,  In  the  midst  of  the  war,  three  shiploads 
of  provisions  and  supplies  were  sent  to  England 
from  New  York.  Gradually  the  difHculties 
were  overcome,  and  by  June  1865  the  distress 
was  at  an  end,  greatly  increased  supplies  of 
cotton  having  been  received  from  Brazil,  Egypt, 
India  and  elsewhere. 

COTTON  GINNING.  See  Cotton  G«dw- 
ING  IN  THE  United  States. 

COTTON^RASS,  a  genus  (Eriophorum) 
of  the  sedge  family  (Cyperaeta').  About  10 
species  are  distributed  in  bogs  and  moist  places 
thxouf^ut  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  fruit 
of  the  cotton-grass  is  clothed  at  the  base  with 
a  silky  or  cotton-like  substance,  which  has  been 
employed  in  making  paper  and  candle-wicking, 
also  used  for  stuffing  pillows.  The  plant  was 
formerly  used  for  mecudnal  purposes. 


species  there  are  three  others,  natives  of  east- 
em  North  America.  It  is  a  large  tree,  which 
sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  lOO  feet,  with 
a  circumference  of  four  feet,  abounding  in 
deep  swamps  and  ponds  from  Florida  to  south- 
ern Virginia  and  westward  to  Texas,  Missouri 
and  Illinois.  The  wood  of  N.  acptatica  is  soft, 
thou^  hard  to  split,  and  of  a  light  brown, 
near^  white  color.  It  is  also  called  tupelo-gum. 
COTTON  INSECTS.  The  cotton  worm 
and  boil-worm  are  the  chief  enemies  of  the 
cotton  plant  in  the  United  States;  in  other 
countries  different  insects  prey  upon  it  Vari- 
ous caterpillars  and  other  insects  attack  this 
filant  wherever  il  is  grown.  In  Egypt  a  noctuid 
arva,  in  Greece  various  kinds  of  cut-worms,  in 
India  a  small  lineid  bolt-worm  {Depressand), 
while  in  Australia  a  red-bug,  allied  to.  the  cot- 
ton-stairer  {Dysdernis  suturelUs"i  affects  (t. 
This  insect,  by  sucking  the  buds,  causes  the 
bolls  to  blast  or  become  diminutive,  and  also 
stains  the  cotton  fibre  by  its  excrement. 

The  cotton  worm  is  by  far  the  most  serious 
pest.  It  is  the  larva  of  a  noctuid  buff  moth 
{Aletia  xylina),  which  often  feeds  in  vast  num- 
bers on  the  leaves  of  the  eorton-plant.  Ala- 
bama orgillacea  is  a  semi-looi)er  caterpillar,  has 
a  loi»ng  gait;  is  slightly  hairy,  green,  dotted 
with  black  along  a  subdorsal  yellowish  hne,  with 
black  dots  beneath.  The  insect,  as  shown  by 
Riley,  "never  hibernates  in  either  of  the  first 
three  slates  of  egg,  larva,  or  chrysalis,  and  it 
sitrvives  the  winter  in  the  moth  or  imago  state 
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(mly  in  the  Bonthrrii  poitioti  of  tfce  cotton  belt.* 
*Tne  moth,*  he  adds,  *hibcmates  prindpally 
tmder  the  shelter  of  rank  wire-Rrass  in  the 
more  heavily  timbered  portions  of  the  South, 
and  begin*  layit^  its  e^s  (40O  to  500  in  number) 
on  die  ratoon  cotton  who)  this  is  only  an  iaOi 
or  two  hirfL»  The  localities  where  it  hibeiv 
and    where, 


nates,    and 


nsequently,    the    ea  litest 
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western  part  of  the  cotton  belt  (Texas)  than 
in  tlie  Auantic  cotton  States.  It  is  inferred  that 
from  this  region  the  moths  emigrate  east  and 
north,  laying  their  eg^s  later  than  the  original 
Texan  brooi  as  in  Alabama  and  Georgia.  The 
recently  hatdied  worms  of  different  sues  were 
found  late  in  March  on  ratcxin  cotton  in  south- 
ern Georgia  and  Florida,  and  in  late  seasons 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May, 
though  they  do  not-  attract  the  attention  of 
planters  until  the  middle  or  last  of  June.  In 
midsummer  the  period  from  hatching  to  the 
time  when  the  moth  lays  her  eggs  is  less  than 
three  weeks,  but  in  spring  and  late  autumn  twice  ' 
that  time  may  be  required.  There  are  thus  in 
the  northern  cotton  Slates  at  least  three  *cropa» 
or  broods  of  caterj^llars  in  a  season,  while  in 
Texas  l^ere  arc  at  least  seven  annual  generai- 
tions.  The  first  generation  is  only  local,  but 
in  Texas,  sasri  Riley,  *the  third  generation  of 
worms  may  become,  under  favorable  conditions, 
not  only  wideniread,  but  disastrout,  and  the 
moths  produced  from  them  so  numerous  that 
they  acquire  the  migrating  habit.  This  genera- 
tion appears  in  sonthern  Texas  during  the  latter 
part  of  June,  and  in  southern  Alabama  and 
Georgia  somewhat  later,*  and  this  is  the  first 
brood  which  attracts  general  attention.  When 
the  worms  are  very  abundant  and  the  cotton 
well  'ragged,'  the  moths,  driven  by  need  of 
food  and  widi  favoring  winds,  migrate  to  dis- 
tant points,  and  thus  spread  late  in  summer, 
hartt^  been  seen  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts 
and  the  Great  Lakes. 

Another  insect,  destroying,  great  numbers  of 
cotton  buds,  is  the  boll-worm,  the  caterpillar  of 
another  noctuid  moth  (Heliolkis  ttrmigera), 
well  known  for  its  injuries  to  tomato  and 
tobacco  plants  and  to  com  in  the  ear.  The 
adult  is  a  tawny,  yellowish  moth,  about  an  inch 
and  three-quarters  across  the  wings,  which  may 
be  seen  toward  evening,  in  summer  and  autumn, 
hovering  over  the  cotton  blooms,  and  depositing 
a  single  egg  in  each  flower:  the  egg  is  hatched 
in  three  or  four  days,  and  the  worm  eats  its 
way  into  the  centre  of  the  boll,  causing  its  pre- 
mature fall ;  the  insect  instinctively  leaves  the 
boll  when  it  is  about  to  fall  and  enters  another, 
.  and  finally  attacks  the  nearly  matured  bolh, 
rendering  the.  cotton  rotten  and  useless.  The 
caterpillars  have  16  feet,  and  creep  with  a  grad- 
ual motion,  unlike  the  true  cotton  worm;  they 
vary  much  in  color,  some  being  green,  others 
brown,  but  all  more  or  less  spotted  with  black, 
and  having  a  few  short  hairs.  A  single  moth 
will  lay  500  eggs,  and  as  three  broods  are  pro- 
duced in  a  year,  a  whole  field  will  be  very  soon 
infested  with  them. 

These  are  the  greatest  enemies  on  the 
cotton  plantations,  and  the  same  remedies  are 
effectual  in  both.  The  natural  .enemies  of  the 
cotton  worms  are  numerous  and  abound  in  pro- 
portion as  the  worms  are  abundant.  Certain 
kinds  of  ants  are  most  efiicadous  in  reducing 
their  numbers,  as  well  as  ground  beetles,  bugs 


and  ichneutnoT)  flies  (q.v.).  The  general  and 
most  practiral  remedies  against  tnis  trouble- 
some pest  ore  the  insecticides,  especially  Parts 
green  and  kerosene  emulsions.  The  dry  prep- 
ai'ation  is  one  pound  of  the  green  to  from  20  to 
35  poimds  of  cheap  flour,  or,  instead  of  flour, 
land  plaster  (gypsimi)  or  cotton-seed  meal. 
The  best  preparation  of  Paris  green  consists  of 
one  pound  to  40  gallons  of  water.  London  pur- 
ple may  be  applied  dry,  using  two  pounds  to 
18  of  flour,  etc. :  or  wet,  one-half  a  pound  to 
SO  or  55  gallons  of  water. 

A  fine  spray  of  kerosene  oil  applied  to  the 
leaves  will  kill  all  the  worms  in  a  remarkably 
short  time,  but  as  petroleum  in  an^  form  in- 
jures the  plant,  the  oil  must  be  so  diluted  as  to 
miure  only  the  worm  and  not  affect  the  plant. 
Tne  use  of  milk  as  a  diluent  has  been  suggested. 

In  recent  years  the  pink  cotton  boll-worm, 
long  a  pest  in  Egypt,  has  invaded  the  Unitea 
States  via  Mexico,  where  it  got  a  footing  in 
1911,  In  the  latter  country  it  is  destroying 
from  SO  to  75  per  cent  of  the  crop.  It  reached 
the  country  in  two  shipments  of  Egyptian  col- 
ton  seed.  Every  lot  of  seed  contained  the  eggs 
of  the  pink  boll-womij  and  in  two  years  the 
pest  had  qtread  througnont  Mexico.  It  is  also 
present  in  about  3,000  acres  of  cotton  land  in 
Galveston  and  Harrison  counties,  Tex.,  where 
the  State  and  Federal  ^vemments  are  now 
engaged  in  its  extermination.  The  Congress  ap- 
propriated $500,000  for  the  work.  The  method 
of  extertnination  is  radical.  First  the  cottoli 
stalks  in  the  entire  field  are  cut  by  a  machine 
which  covers  about  22  acres  per  day.  Then  a 
rake  goes  over  the  field  and  places  the  stalks 
in  rough  piles.  Next  come  handworkers  who 
gather  each  httle  boll  and  piece  of  cotton  and 
all  other  vegetation  and  put  it  on  the  pile.  The 
whole  is  then  burned,  leaving  a  field  cleared 
utterly  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  life.  The 
moth  which  is  the  parent  of  the  pink  bo II -worm 
is  fragile  and  can  fly  no  great  distance.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  seed  tiiat  it  is  transported,  and 
the  eggs  can  exist  there  for  months.  The  worm 
damages  the  crop  in  many  w^ys.  In  the  field 
bolls  fall  to  the  ground  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
crop  may  be  lost  in  this  way.  The  grade  of 
cotton  is  also  damaged  and  the  insect  stains 
what  cotton  is  produced.  In  adi^tion  oil  pro- 
duction   is    lessened    and    the    cotton    seed    is 


ci  for  4  June  1917,  issued  by  the  United 
States  government;  also  Riley,  'Report  IV> 
of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commis- 
sion (1885)  ;  and  Bulletin  18  of  the  Entomologi- 
cal Division  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  (1898).  For  cotton-boll  weevil, 
see  Weevil. 

COTTON  HACHINBRT.  Ginning  ma- 
chinery is  always  located  at  or  near  a  railway 
station  in  a  cot  ton- growing  territoiy.  The 
earliest  cotton  gin  probably  dates  back  to  tiie 
days  when  the  market  price  of  animal  sldns  be- 
came so  great  that  man  had  to  look  around  for 
a  cheaper  substitute  for  clothes.  A  primitive 
machine  called  the  churka  is  an  early  gin.  It 
is  used  to-day  by  the  Hindus  and  Chinese.  It 
consists  of  two  plain  rollers  mounted  on  a 
frame  and  revolved  in  contact  Between  these 
rollers  the  cotton  is  drawn  and  torn  from  the 

In   most  parts   of   the  cotton  bdt  i^i   die 
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tJwted  States  Ae  nw-stn  irtiicfa  Eli  Wliitner 
invented  in  1794  is  still  the  machine  used  to  gin 
cotton.  The  purpose  of  the  maclune  ii  to 
separate  the  leeda  from  die  fibres  of  the  cotton. 
EvolutiDa  has  done  campantiTdjr  little  to 
diange  its  three  essential  elements,  the  saws, 
ribs  and  brush.  These  have  been  retained  in 
nearly  all  modifications  intended  to  meet  mod- 
em ideas,  methotls,  means  and  material  of  con'- 
ttruction,  and  improve  the  quality  and  quanttt; 
of  the  staple  of  the  cotton,  but  thus  far  no 
machine  has  been  invented  which  can  excel  the 
saw-^n  in  capacity.  The  cotton  gin  consists 
principally  of  a  hopper  in  which  the  raw  cotton 
11  thrown.  A  blower-case  and  a  rotary  brush 
serve  to  guide  the  cotton  gainst  a  cylinder 
which  has  needle-lilce  teeth,  or,  in  later  con- 
struction, saw-teeth.  These  teeth  catch  the 
cotton  fibre  and  withdraw  it  throu^  opemnKS 
too  narrow  for  the  seeds  to  follow.  A  seed- 
bar  and  screen  remove  the  seeds,  the  dust  is 
blovm  out  and  the  separated  or  ginned  cotton 
is  ready  to  be  bated.  As  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  * 
were  found  to  be  injured  by  the  action  of  the 
saws,  the  McCarthy  roller  gin  was  introduced. 
It  consists  of  a  leather-covered  roller  to  which 
a  knife  is  tightly  held  tangentiallY  and  a  moving 
Made  that  moves  up  and  down  in  a  plane  just 
behind  and  parallel  to  the  fixed  knife.  As  the 
cotton  is  drawn  between  the  rollers  and  the 
knife  the  seeds  are  forced  loose  by  the  moving 
blade.  It  works  well,  but  its  limited  capacity 
has  prevented  its  general  introduction. 

Until  about  1675  the  average  ginning  plant 
consisted  of  one  gin  stand  having  a  gang  of 
CO,  70  or  80  saws,  capable  of  turning  out  from 
8  to  10  500-pound  bales  of  cotton  in  a  day.  The 
isolated  cotton  plantations  did  not  require  a 
greater  capaci^  uian  this  site  of  plant,  and  each 
planter  did  his  own  ginning.  But  after  the 
development  of  the  Southwest  with  its  large 
areas  capable  of  raising  cotton  and  the  large 
number  of  small  farms  located  close  together, 
system  gins  were  erected  at  railroad  stations 
capable  of  ginning  for  the  entire  neighborhood. 
The  competition  of  the  gins  with  each  other 
required  a  perfection  of  machinery  never  at- 
tempted in  the  older  portions  of  the  cotton  belt. 
As  the  development  of  the  Southwest  increased 
its  competition  with  the  Southeast,  this  latter 
section  adopted  the  methods  which  had  grown 
Up  in  the  former.  Small  plantation  ^ns  were 
not  rebuilt  as  they  wore  out  or  burned,  but 
larger  gins  owned  by  a  company  of  planters  or 
'merchants  were  built  at  the  railway  stations. 
Thus  the  entire  cotton  handling  business  under- 
went a  revolution,  until,  for  economy,  speed  and 
efficiency,  it  ranks  with  the  latest  machinery  for 
handling  grain  crops. 

The  constant  danger  of  fire  which  hangs 
over  all  cotton  gins  has  caused  the  separation 
of  the  different  buildings  which  go  to  make  a 
complete  establishment.  The  gin  building 
proper  is  only  large  enou^  for  the  machinery 
which  does  the  ginningj  no  cotton  is  in  the 
building  except  that  which  is  undergoing  the 
process  of  ginning.  The  seed  house  in  whid 
the  seed  is  stored  is  usually  located  on  a  near-b^ 
^ur  of  the  railway.  Further  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  fire  and  to  ensure  better  running  of  the 
machinery,  the  [^ns  are  located  on  a  Tow  plat- 
form three  feet  high.  The  floor  of  the  building 
is  brick  or  cement  and  the  building  is  made  of 
brick,  stone  or  sheet  iron. 


The  tine  ikaft  u  carried  dlrecdy  under  the 

gins  where  all  of  its  journals  are  In  nf^f.  tt 
can  be  easily  oiled  ana  hot-boxes  instanHy  de- 
tected. At  toe  end  of  the  row  of  gini  a  lugber 
platform  is  built  to  snrrouod  the  press.  Kdci 
are  taken  out  oa  this  datform  and  can  be 
thrown  into  the  wagcms  thence  without  farther 
expenditure  of  labor.  After  the  mechanical 
processes  of  carrying  by  the  exhaust  fan  and 
droppng  the  cotton  into  each  gin,  blowing  it 
from  the  gins  to  the  presses  and  its  pat£ng 
there  by  a  steam  tramper,  the  operation  of  pat- 
ting on  the  bagging  and  tying  me  hoops  is  the 
first  manual  labor  necessary  after  the  feeding 
from  the  wagon  into  the  telescope. 

The  principal  madiines  used  in  a  moderti 
cotton  ginning  establishment,  in  the  order  in 
which  th^  are  used,  are  the  telescope,  the 
elevator,  the  exhaust  fan,  the  feeder,  me  gin, 
the  seea  conveyer,  the  flue,  the  condenser  and 
the  press. 

The  telescope  is  an  extensible  tube  which 
hangs  from  the  inlet  cotton  pipe;  it  is  counter- 
balanced and  so  arranged  that  its  tube  can  be 
polled  down  and  kept  close  to  the  pile  of  cotton 
as  it  decreases  in  sue.  A  pneumatic  elevator 
is  the  apparatus  generally  used  to  distribute 
cotton  to  the  gins.  In  a  system  unng  four 
gins  each  valve  is  open  a  fourth  of  the  time 
and  closed  three- fourths.  When  die  first  air 
valve  in  the  first  chute  is  open  a  vacmim  is 
formed  in  the  chute,  the  outside  air,  carrying 
with  it  the  cotton,  rushes  in  froin  the  telescope. 
The  air  is  drawn  throngh  tke  screen  mto  the 
fan,  while  the  cotton  strikes  against  the  screen 
with  enough  force  to  take  out  a  large  part  of 
dirt  and  dust,  oo  cotton  being  ever  allowed  to 
get  into  the  bladcj  of  the  fan  on  account  of 
Uie  danger  of  fire.  By  shifting  the  valves 
another  chute  is  opened  and  the  stream  of 
cotton  and  air  is  deflected  to  the  second  chute, 
and  die  cotton  in  the  first  dropped  from  the 
screen  and  into  the  feeder  below. 

The  feeder,  which  is  over  the  gin,  has  for 
its  object  the  cleaning  of  the  seed  cotton,  break- 
ing up  the  lumps  and  then  feeding  the  locks 
evenly  and  regularly  into  the  gin.  A  slowly 
moving  apron  receives  the  cotton  from  the 
elevator  and  carries  it  to  the  picker  wheel.  This 
wheel,  revolving  with  great  rapidity,  picks  up 
the  locks  of  cotton  and  throws  them  a^tainst 
the  screen.  The  particles  of  dirt  and  trasfa 
go  throu^  this  screen  and  are  carried  away  by 
a  helical  conveyer.  The  cotton  ii  rubbed  over 
the  screen  ana  thmwn  on  an  inclined  apron, 
which  carries  it  into  the  roll  boxes  of  the  gins. 

The  flue  whidi  conducts  the  cotton  from 
the  gins  is  made  of  sheet  metal  and  shaped  like 
a  long  funnel  with  the  larger  end  near  the  con- 
denser, which  is  located  at  the  end  of  a  flue 
and  acts  as  a  collector  of  the  bundles  of  cotton 
that  flji  through  the  flue  like  snow  and  makes 
them  mto  a  tnt  or  sheet  of  cotton.  This  bat 
of  cotton  drops  down  an  incline  into  the  press. 

The  press  used  in  the  square  bale  system 
of  gins  consists  of  two  boxes  mounted  together 
on  a  turntable.  Cotton  from  the  condenser  is 
allowed  to  drop  into  the  first  box  and  when 
enough  cotton  has  been  forced  into  it  W  the 
steam  tramper,  the  turntable  is  revolvea  and 
the  odier  box  comes  in  its  place.  The  loaded 
box  comes  into  position  over  a  ram  where  it 
receives  the  final  pressure.  This  ram  is  oper- 
ated by  a  large  direct-acting  steam  cjdindn*,  a 
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hydraulic  ram,  or  a  screw  which  is  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  revolving  nut.  The  bales  turned 
out  by  this  iquare  press  usually  wei^  SOO 
pounds  grass,  and  average  28  x  56  x  42  inches  in 
size  ina  thus  have  a  density  per  cubic  foot  of 
about  14  pounds.  They  are  usually  tliipped 
from  the  gin  house  to  some  concentrating  point 
where  they  are  assorted  and  compressed,  and 
their  size  is  reduced  Co  28  x  56  x  18  inches,  giv- 
ing them  a  density  of  30  or  more  pounds  per 
cuoic  fool.  They  are  then  ready  to  be  shipped 
to  the  cotton  mills. 

The  large  compressers  which  do  this  pressing 
are  enormous  machines  weighing  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  200,000  pounds,  and  are  operated 
either  by  direct-acting  steam  cylinders  coupled 


.        .  *of"^w 

_js  ranges  from  800  to  1,200  bales  in  10  hours. 
The  bales  while  in  the  press  are  recovered  and 
their  bands  are  shortened  to  suit  the  reduced 
bulk 

Early  in  the  present  century  the  American 


more  ti^tly  and  therefore  to  occupy  less  space 
in  a  freight  car.  A  bat  or  layer  of  cotton  is 
formed,  rolled  down  very  hard  and  wound  up 
on  itself,  or  rolled  together  uudcr  pressure  and 
tension  so  that  it  forms  a  cylinder  vkd  tends  fo 
hold  itself  together.  The  square  bale  when 
compressed  to  more  than  60  pounds  to  the  foot 
required  heavier  bands  or  else  It  was  apt  to 
burst ;  but  the  cylindrical  bale  makes  use  of  the 
cotton  itself  to  hold  it  in  place.  It  is  simply 
wound  up  very  tightly  and  tied,  taking  very 
readily  a  pressure  of  35  to  40  pounds  to  the 
cubic  foot  This  bale  is  made  in  a  bat-forming 
and  condensing  machine,  and  is  usually  made 
smaller  and  hence  considerably  lifter  than 
the  so-called  square  bale.  This  cylindrical  bale 
has  the  advantage  that  it  arrives  at  the  cotton 
mill  conveniently  protected  by  ba^iiig  hav- 
ing neither  wires  nor  hoops,  and  there 
is  less  tear  and  waste;  it  ts  al$o  cheaper 
to  manufacture. 

Cardiii|[  and  Combing  Machinery.— The 
first  machine  to  which  the  cotton  goes  m  a  fac- 
tory is  the  bale-breaker,  on  which  the  cotton  is 
o^ned  and  beaten.  In  modem  practice  there 
is  less  beating  of  cotton  ai^d  more  dependence 
on  air  suction  to  remove  the  dirt.  Automatic 
feeders  are  now  used  with  breakers.  The 
hreaker-lajiper,  after  cleaning  the  cotton  stock, 
converts  It  into  a  lap  or  roll,  after  which  it 
may  go  to  a  finishing  tapper.  The  carding 
machine  was  invented  by  Lewis  Paul  and  im- 
proved by  Arkwright.  Modem  machines  are 
usually  of  the  revolving  flat  card  type.  The 
main  cylinder  of  about  50  inches  diameter  bears 
card-clothing  or  a  surface  of  points  resembling 
a  very  fine  wire  brush.  This  clothing  may  have 
from  40,000  to  90,000  points  per  square  foot 
Above  and  opposed  to  this  cylinder  is  an  end- 
less apron  called  a  top  flat,  which  also  bears 
card-clothing.  The  cylinder  and  flats  moving 
oppositely  comb  out  or  card,  or  render  parallel, 
the  fibres  of  cotton  that  come  into  the  machine 
in  the  form  of  a  lap,  and  the  top  fiat  removes 
«U  knots  and  snarls.  This  lap  is  taken  up  by 
tile  licker-in,  a  toothed  cylinder  that  feeds  or 
supplies  the  carding  machine.     After  passing 


the  cards  the  cotton  is  received  by  the  dofTer 
or  dotfing  cylinder. 

A  recent  French  invention  is  the  Roth 
aspirator,  which  is  applied  to  combers  as  a  sub* 
stitule  for  the  doffer  or  doffing  combs.  It  is  a 
perforated  tube  with  a  suction  draft  and  does 
the  work  without  any  harsh  handling  of  the 
cotton  fibres.  The  Whitin  and  high-speed 
comber  has  8  heads,  takes  laps  12  incites  wide 
and  has  devices  (or  reducing  vibration.  It 
runs  normally  at  135  nips  per  minute. 

The  cotton  comes  from  the  doffer  as  a 
fleecy  strand  termed  a  sliver.  It  is  deposited  in 
cans  and  may  go  to  a  sliver-lap  madiine  and 
be  formed  into  a  lap  about  15  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  10  or  12  inches  wide.  This  lap  may  go 
to  the  ribbon  lap  machine,  which  doubles  four 
laps  into  one,  the  object  being  lo  obtain  greater  . 
evenness  from  the  repeated  doubling)  and 
drawings  out,  and  paralleling  of  Che  fibres.  The 
laps  from  the  ribbon  lap  machine  are  placed  on 
the  comber,  which  douolea  eight  to  one.  A 
combed  sliver  yam  gets  640  extra  doublings 
and  is  smoother  and  more  lustrous  as  a  result. 

Drawing,  Soving  and  Twisting. —  The 
drawing  frame  receives  the  sliver,  and  oy  pass* 
ing  it  between  series  of  rolls  at  increasing 
speeds  draws  it  out  finer.  These  machines  have 
been  highly  developed  and  are  truly  automatic 
When  the  drawn  slivers  are  slightly  twisted 
they  are  termed  roves  or  rovings.  Roving 
machinery  includes  slubbers,  intermediates,  fine 
roving  frames  and  Jack-frames.  The  product 
of  the  roving  machine  is  usually  delivered  on 
bobbins  and  may  then  be  termed  yam. 

The  Spinning  Frame.— This  is  the  machine 
that  made  Richard  Arkwright  famous,  it  being 
a  development  of  the  spinning  jenny  invented 
by  James  Hargreaves,  Many  other  machines  in 
Hie  cotton  industry  are  based  on  the  same 
operating  principles  as  the  modem  spin- 
ning frame.  It  draws  out  the  fibres  and 
twists  the  cotton  yam  hard  and  firm  and 
winds  it  on  bobbins.  The  modern  frame 
first  passes  the  roving^  through  a  series  of 
rolls  that  permit  a  variation  in  twist.  When 
dn.wn  to  the  reqnired  density  and  twist  the  yam 
passes  to  the  bobbins,  mounted  on  rows  of 
spindles  that  stand  upright  and  rotate  on  dther 
side  of  the  frame.  Frames  run  from  about  112 
to  352  spindles  each,  the  240-spindle  frame  bein^ 
now  iwpniar.  After  being  spun,  the  yam  is 
doubled  and  twisted  to  form  thread.  It  may  be 
twisted  wet  or  dry-  in  wet  twisting  the  yam  is 
drawn  from  a  creel  through  a  trough  of  water. 
In  modem  twist  frames  a  wide  range  of  twist 
combinations  is  possible  for  making  all  kinds 
of  thread.  With  a  builder-motion  the  bobbins 
may  be  wound  straight,  taper-top  or  for  warp 
pr  filling.  While  in  the  yam  it  is  often  desir- 
able to  bleach,   dye  or  merceriie  the  cotton. 

The  mule-spinner  or  spinning-mule,  invented 
by  Samuel  Crompton,  is  m  less  use  than  form- 
erly. It  is  a  combination  of  the  draw  ing- rollers 
and  jeniiy  used  in  the  early  history  of  modem 
machine  weaving.  It  has  a  carriage  that  travris 
away  from  the  drawing  rollers  as  the  threads 
are  twisted  and  comes  back  as  the  thread  is 
wound  on  the  bobbins.  While  the  mule  draws, 
stretches  and  twists  at  one  operation,  it  is  not 
as  .satisfactory  as  the  later  and  more  hi^ly 
developed  frames.  The  ring-spinner  or  ring- 
frame  is  a  spinning  machine  in  which  a  metal 
loop  revoKes  around  eadi  spindle  to  cany  At 
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thread.    Spoolers  and  quillers  are  machines  for 

winding  the  yam  on  either  spools  or  quills  — 
the  'modem  qnill  being  simply  a  paper  tube. 
See  Spinning. 

Weaving  Looms. —  These  are  made  in  al- 
most infinite  variety  for  various  purposes.  The 
heavy-pattern  loom,  the  wide  loom  and  the  end- 
cam  loom  are  perhaps  the  most  common.  For 
fancy  weaving  the  dobby  loom  is  generally  em- 
ployed. There  are  also  special  gingham  looms 
and  looms  for  light  and  heavy  duck  weaving, 
and  two-,  four-  and  six-box  fancy  looms. 
See  Textiles;  Weaving 

Testing    Machinery, — A    typical    form    of 

Em- examining  machine  consists  of  a  light 
nd-reel,  in  which  a  black  card  may  be  fitted 
to  carry  the  wound  yarn  or  thread.  A  moving 
guide  spaces  the  yarn  so  that  every  strand  is 
well  separated.  When  wound  the  card  of  yam 
may  be  placed  under  a  microscope,  or  in  the 
retfcctorscope,  which  is  a  small  box  with  a 
dark  background,  a  mirror  and  an  easily  posi- 
tioned microscope.  To  test  yarn  for  dampness 
the  conditioning  oven  is  employed.  .  A  sample 
of  yam  is  hung  on  the  scale  of  the  oven  and 
heated.  As  the  moisture  is  dried  out  the  re- 
duced weight  is  registered  on  the  scale.  For 
strength-testing,  an  upright  frame  is  provided. 
with  grips  in  which  a  number  of  leas  of  thread 
or  yarn  may  be  broken  at  one  operation,  IE 
four  leas  are  strained  by  the  reel  at  one  time, 
and  the  dial  shows  they  break  at  S8  pounds,  it 
follows  thai  their  average  strength  is  22  pounds. 
A  single-thread  recording  tester  is  also  manu- 
factured. The  operator  can  run  through  a 
sample,  breaking  it  a  dozen  limes,  and  follow 
this  with  other  samples,  and  withdraw  a  card 
on  which  are  recorded  the  breaking  strains  of 
each  break  of  each  sample.  The  average 
strength  as  well  as  the  greatest  weakness  of  a 
lot  of  thread  is  thus  readily  obtained.  There 
are  several  forms  of  twist-testing  machines  and 
some  reeord  the  contraction  resulting  from  the 
twisting. 

Bibliography .— Barker,  A.  R,  'Textiles* 
<New  York  1913);  Miller,  'American  Cotton 
System'  {Austin,  Tex.  1909);  Peake,  'Cotton 
from  the  Raw  Material  to  the  Fini^ed 
Product'  (New  York  1911) ;  and  trade  papers 
in  the  textile  industry. 

Chables  H.  Cochrane, 
Author  of  'Modem  Industrial  Progress.' 
COTTON  MANUFACTURES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  Although  cotton  man- 
ufacturing is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  factory 
industries  in  the  United  States  it  had  made  but 
little  progress  until  the  embargo  was  laid  upon 
foreign  commerce  during  Jetlerson's  and  Madi- 
ions.  It  resulted  in  a  remark- 
t  of  the  industry.  Like  all 
it  has  had  its  periods  of  de- 
:e  that  time  there  has  not  been 
_  -ingle  decade  —  not  excepting  the  Civil  War 
period  —  when  cotton  manufacturing  has  not 
shown  a  substantial  growth. 

No  statistics  of  the  industry  were  collected 
until  the  taking  of  the  Federal  census  in  1839. 
That  census  showed  1,240  establishments  at 
work,  giving  employment  to  72,119  persons  and 
turning  out  products  valued  at  $46,350,000.  The 
next  coisus,  1849,  returned  1,049  establishment^ 
employing  92,286  person^  with  manufactured 
products   valued  at   $61,869,000,   while  to   the 
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census  following,  1859,  there  were  retuited 
1,091  establishments  giving  employment  to 
122,028  persons  and  making  wares  valued  at 
$115,682,000.  Similar  statistics  collected  decen-  ' 
niall^  by  the  census  (also  for  1914),  and  in- 
cluding the  capital  employed,  are  as  follows: 

CsDHi  ISW; 

Numba- d(  iKabliihinsati 9S6 

Penoni  employed  in  Oa  iodunrr 119,309 

C«mt»l  ernployed (140,706,191 

Valot  of  product! |l7;,4S»,7» 

Kumber  (^  eiUbliihiiienta 7M 

Perama cDipkiyHl  in  the  induttry 172,544 

CuihklsmployKl,, 1208,280,346 

Value  of  ptDducU tl92,0PO,ltl) 

Ceniui  ISW: 

Nuntiwr  of  otubUihnwnt*    .  905 

Perasiu  ODiiloyad  ia  the  indutry 2IS.S7S 

Capila]  •mployed 1354,020,849 

Velue  of  piodutU (207,081  ,)24 

Oiuui  IS99: 

Nnmber  of  faUtiliriiaienti l.OSS 

P*noni  employed  in  the  iaduMry 308,237 

C«piUl  employed 1467.240,157 

Vjue  of  producti t339. 200,320 

CawilllMi 

Number  of  eiUbliihmente 1,32* 

Pweoni  employed  in  the  indiutry 387,771 

C«pit»l  employnl 1822,237,529 

VJoe  K  tmducte. *«2S,391,8t3 

Number  of  eitabliilmwnM 1 .325 

Penone  employid  in  the  induitiT 797,315 

C«pit»l  omfJoyod (899. 7M. 682 

Value  d  prbducu (701 ,300.933 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  the  products  in 
1914,  cottcAl  goods  to  the  value  of  $6,538,000 
were  produced  b^  establishments  engaged  pri- 
marily in  other  lines  of  industry. 

As  measured  by  the  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed, and  as  indicating  the  progress  made,  the 
percentage  increase  in  each  decennial  period  is 
as  follows:  1869-^,  48  per  cent;  1879^,  70 
per  cent;  1889-99,  32  per  cent;  1899-1909,  76 
per  cent,  and   for  six-year  period  1909-14  9'/i 

The  number  of  spindles  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  yam  is  another  and  more  accurate 
method  of  measuring  the  growth  of  the  cotton 
industry.  Thus,  taking  the  same  decennial 
periods  as  above,  and  the  seven-year  period 
1909-15,_  the  following  figures  indicate  the 
progress  made  in  the  United  State s^  as  well  as 
in  the  CO  Hon -growing  States,  New  England  and 
all  other  States. 

AJl  other 
Unitod  SUta  Cotton  Ststea  Now  England     Statea 
t8«9-70     7,137,000         ,328,000      5,498,000     1,306,000 
1879-80   10.653.000  561.000       8,631,000     1,460,000 

1889-90  14.384,000  1.570,000  10,934,000  1,880,000 
1899HX)  19.472,000  4.368.000  13.171.000  1.933,000 
1909-10  28,018,000  10,429,000  13,592,000  1,997,000 
1915-16  32.806,000  13.382,000  17,474,000  1,950,000 
1916-17   33,889,000     14,156,000     17,761,000     1,972,000 


3,521,000  or  49.4  per  cent;  the  second,  18^9^. 
3,731,000  or  35  per  cent;  the  third,  1889-99, 
S.088,000  or  34.4  per  cent;  the  fourth,  189^ 
1909,  8,546,000  or  44  per  cent,  and  for  the  pe- 
riod 1909-15,  4,788,000  or  17  per  cent.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  number  of  spindles,  there 
were  approximately  500,000  that  used  raw  cot- 
ton mixed  with  other  fibres  in  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  goods,  hosiery  and  knit  ^oods. 

The  above  figures  show-  that  within  the  past 
16  years,  or  since  190O,  the  number  of  spindles 
in  the  United  States  hai  increased  14,417,000  or 
77.4  per  cent  But  the  moM  strikii«  feature  in 
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the  progress  of  tbis  industry  h  the  remarkable 
hicrease  in  the  number  of  spindles  in  the  cotlon- 
growine  States.  In  1900  mese  States  operate^ 
only  4,366,000  spindles,  as  compared  'iviih  13,- 
171,000  in  the  NewEnglatid  Stales  and  1,933,000 
in  all  other  States.  By  1916  they  had  added 
9,788,000  spindles,  an  mcrease  of  224  per  cent, 
compared  with  4,590,000  for  New  England,  an 
mcrease  of  about  34.8  per  cent,  white  in  all 
other  States  there  was  an  increase  of  only 
17,000  9pfn4tes  or  less  than  1  per  cent. 

The  following  table  mves  the  namber'  of 
tnilla,  the  number  of  spindles  operated,  and  the' 
quantity  of  domestic  and  foreign  cotton  con- 
snmed  in  each  Stat&  and  the  Ui^ed  Slates, 
dnring  die  season  1915~16. 

Uuxs,  Spindles  and  CoNsuiiFnon  or 


great  strength.  Rough  Pertiviaa  cotton  is  aiti 
tor  mixing  with  wool  in  making  woolen  tex* 
tiles,  while  the  Indian,  Chinese  and  other  im- 
ported cottons  are,  to  a  limited  extent,  used 
for  mixing  with  American  upland  for  making 
the  cheaper  grade  of  goods. 

The  ve^  short  staple  fibre  delinted  from  the 
seed  by  the  cotton-oil  mills,  and  known  a) 
•lint^rs,"  is  used'  for  various  purposes,  such  as 
upholstering  and  in  the  mtntrfacture  of  mat- 
tresses. Comforts,  batting,  cushions,  wadding 
and_t>ads;  for  mixing  with  shoddy  and  for 
miiSana  tew  grade  yams,  wrapping  twine,  cheap 


cotton,  nitre  powder  and  writing  paper. 
Domestic  and  FostiGir  Cottok,  1915-16. 
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AH  of  the  New  England  States  —  except 
Vermont  —  the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia  and 
Alabama  operated  more  than  1,000,000  spindles, 
Massachusetts  being  in  the  lead,  followed  in 
die  order  named  By  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Georgia,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  Maine  and  Alabama.  Massa- 
chusetts is  also  the  largest  consumer  of  raw 
cotton.  North  Carolina  coming  next,  followed 
by  South  Carolina,  Geor^a  and  Alabama.  As 
indicated  by  the  increase  m  spindles,  the  largest 
increase  in  the  annual  consumption  of  cotton 
is  in  the  cotton -growing  States,  the  increase 
since  1910  amounting  to  1,338,000  bales  or 
about  60  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  New 
England  since  1910  is  483,000  bales  or  about 
24  per  cent. 

All  of  the  cotton  consumed  in  the  United 
States  is  of  domestic  growth  —  except  from 
250,000  to  300,000  bales  imported  from  other 
countries.  Nearly  84  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
cotton  is  Egyptian,  the  remainder  coming  from 
China,  Peru,  East  India  and  Mexico.  The 
Egyptian  cotton  is  used  mainly  for  merceri»ing 
and  making  highly  finished  cloths,  balbriggan 
underwear,  and  lace  curtains,  sewng  threads, 
and   similar  goods   requiring  a   long  libre   and 


unprecedented  consumption  of  *linters*  in  1915- 
1^  amounting  to  880,916  bales,  or  an  increase  of 
nearly  114  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  is 
explained  through  the  great  quantity  of  ex- 
plosives manufactured  tor  the  Allied  natioos 
engaged  in  the  European  War. 

The  cotton  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  United  States  turn  out  a  great  variety  of 
products.  Indeed,  American  ingenuity  is  con- 
stantly finding  new  uses  for  cotton,  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  fibres.  A  classification  of  the 
cotton  mill  products  for  1915  shows  that  of 
the  2,098  establishments  in  the  United  States, 
1,069  of  them  manufactured  almost  every  known 
variety  of  yams  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest, 
many  of  these  also  manufacturing  cotton  goods. 
The  number  of  establishments  making  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wares  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows: 296  manufacturing  sheeting,  shirting  and 
drills,  107  colored  cotton  goods,  97  print  cloths, 
69  fancy  white  goods,  86  duck,  86  cotton  twine, 
81  fine  while  goods,  81  cotton  cordage,  76  cotton 
webbing,  73  cotton  braid,  6S  cotton  towels,  59 
converters'  goods,  57  cotton  batting,  57  cotton 
tape,  54  ticking,  52  satteens  43  cotton  uphol- 
stery goods,  42  pngbams,  39  cotton  felts,  36 
cotton  lace,  33  cotton  flannel,  31  shoe  iacei,  31 
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denims,  30  cotton  damask,  30  ccdton  bagging  the  colored  clotbs  exported  the  largest  auan- 

29  cotton  plush,  23  cotton  hammocks,  22  Tsed  tity  went  to  the  Phthppiue  Islands,  and'Iarge 

spreads,  19  cotton  hair,  clothes,  17  cotton  wkk&  quantities  also  to  the  West  {ndies,  Central  and 

16   cotton    comforts,    16   absorbent   cotton,    13  South  America  and  Canada.    Of  the  other  cot: 

mosquito  netting,  12  shade  cloths,  11  cottonade^  ton  goods  exported  Canada  was  the  largest  cus- 

11   tire  fabrics,  10  book  cloths,  8  crinoline,  6  ^omer,   taking  very  large  proportions  of   the 


cotton  blankets.  Besides  these  1,893  estabhsh- 
ments  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery  and  various  Idnds  of  knit  goods. 

According  to  the  latest  census  stAtislic$ 
0914)  the  total  capital  employed  in  cotton 
manufactures  amounted  to  $a)9,765,000,  of 
whkh  $358,85^000  was  invested  in  the  cotton 
States,  and  $540,908,000  in  all  other  States. 
The  total  value  of  all  goods  manufactured  was 


clothing  and  other  weanng  apparel,  and  of  the 
various  other  manufactures  of  cotton.  la  this 
connection  It  it  worthy  of  notice  that, the  value 
of  imported  cotton  goods  in  1914  amowited  to 
$69,411,000,  or  $17,944,000  more  than  the  value 
of  the  cotton  goods  exported.  The  largest  con- 
tributor to  thia  trade  was  Great  Britain,  tta 
imports  being  valued  at  $23,853,000,  those  of 
G«rnian;f  ai  $17^18,000,  France  at  $14,836,000, 


$701,301,000  the  products  of  the  Southern  mills      Switierfand  at  $10,335,001^  Japan  at  $1,007,000, 


Epresenting  $283, 


9,000 


value,   and  those 


of^alf  other  States  $418,"!  11, 

The  value  of  the  cotton  goods  of  domestic 
manufacture  exported  during  the  fiscal  year 
1914  amounted  to  $51,467,000,  which  was  an 
increase  of  $27,067,000,  or  nearly  I2l  per  cent 
since  1900.  More  than  one-half  of  the  value  of 
the  exports  in  1914  is  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
ports of  bleached,  unbleached  and  colored 
cloths,  amounting  to  414>660jOOO  square  yards 
and  valued  at  ^,845,000.  Of  the  199,887,000 
square  yards  of  unbleached  cloths '  exported 
more  than  two-thirds  went  to  China,  the  other 

countries  in  the   order  of  the  amoiint  taken  _   _ 

being  Aden,  India,  Chile,  Cuba,  Philippine  Isr  eep^pnaily  heavy.  Even  in  cotton  laces,  of 
lands,  San  Salvador  British  East  Africa,  which  the  export  value  has  been  extremely 
Turkey,   Canatk,    Bolivia  and   Columbia.     Of      sn|all,   the    total    for    1917    exceeds   $1,000,000 

THE  world's  cotton  uiixs. 

Compiled  trotn  the  latot  mvubble  itstinki 


and  all  other  countries  at  $1,759,000. 

TTie  value  of  cotton  manufactures  exported 
from  the  United  States  in  the  three  years  of 
war  (1914-17)  is  one-half  as  much  as  m  the  20 
years  before  the  war.  A  recent  compilation 
shows  that  the  value  of  cottqn  cloths  alone 
exported  in'  the  fiscal  year  ended  30  June  1917 
is  nearly  three  times  as  much,  knit  goods  seven 
times  as  much  and  cotton  yarneight  times  as 
much  as  in  the  fiscal  year  1914.  TTie  quantity 
of  eclton  cloths  exported  in  the  fiscal  year  1917 
exceeds  that  of  any  earlier  year  exceijt  the 
fiscal  year  1906,  when  the  demand  of  China  at 
the  close  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  e 
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against  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  million  ,in 
1914.  Cotton  wearirig;  appacel,  wjiich  prior  to 
the  war  was  about  $10,000,000  per  annum,  was 
in  the  fiscal  year  1917  over  $30,000,000.  This 
increase  in  value  of  cotton  goods  exponed  is 
not  ifierely  due  la  higher  iprices.  Of  cotton 
cloths  alone,  for  example,  the  exports  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  30  June  1917  are  about  700,- 
000,006  yards  against  397,000,000  in  1915,  and  in 
Ihe  other  classes  of  cotton  manufactures  there 
has  been  a  gain  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  value. 
In  May  1917,  the  latest  month  for  whidi  details 
are  available,  the  quantity  of  cotton  cloths 
exported  is  63,000,000  yards,  against  44/)00,000 
in  191s.  Cotton  yam  also  shows  a  large  in- 
crease in  exportation  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  having  Eunounted  in  1917  to  over  $£,000,000 
against  $716,000  in  1914.'  This  incrVBse  has 
been  chiefly  to  our  neighbors  at  tht  north  and 
south.  To  Canada  the  exports  of  cotton  cloths 
alone  in  the  fiscalyear  1917  is  over  75,000,000 
yards  against- 20,000,000  in  the  year  before  the 
war;  to  Central  America,  63,000,000  yards 
against  37,000,000  in  1914,  and  to  Soulh'America 
170,00q,000yards  against  42,000,000  in  1914.  To 
the  Orient,  which  formerly  was  our  best  market 
for  cotton  cloths,  there  is  &  distinct  fall  olT,  due 
to  the  fact  that  Japan  i\  now  manufacturing 
cotton  goods  largely  for  her  Oriental  neigh- 
bors.   The  quantity  of  cotton  cloths  exported 


1  Indndiiy  Horn  Ecaw.        1  Not 

from  the  United  States  to  Asia  in  1914  (the 
year  before  the  War)  was  125^,000  yards  and 
in  1917  but  38,000,000  yards.  Even  in  the  Phil- 
ippinei,  which  have  been  our  largest  customer 
in  recent  years  for  cotton  goods,  the  total  for  the 
fiscal  year  1917  is  but  83,000,000  yards  against 
106,000,000  yards  in  the  fiscal  year  1915.-  The 
Philippines  still  take  more  cotton  cloths  from 
the  United  States  than  does  any  other  country, 
liiough  the  values  are  less  than  those  of  Canada, 
whicn  took  in  the  fiscal  year  1917  cottons  of  a 
higher  price  dian  those  of  many  other  countries, 
presumably  uliliiing  them  for  war  purpose!. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  limited  quantity  of 
American  cotton  cloths  taken  by  Great  Bntain. 
The  marked  fall  off  in  the'  value  of  our  ex- 
ports of  cotton  goods  to  the  Orient  is  illus- 
trated by  a  comparison  of  figures  of  recent 
years  with  those  al  intervals  since  1900.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1916  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  o£ 
all  kinds  to  Asia  were  but  $3,911,000  against 
59.016.000  in  1914,  $7,501,000  in  1910  and  $31,- 
352,000  in  190S.  On  the  other  hand  the  exports 
to  Oceania  show  a  large  gain  since  190G,  having 
been  in  1916  $9,455,000,  in  1914  $8,730,000,  in 
1910  $4,187,000,  and  in  1900  $1,296,000.  To 
South  America  the  increase  Since  the  War  is 
very  large,  the  total  for  1916  of  cotton  goods 
of  all  kinds  being  $15,336,000  against  $3,785,000 
in  1914,  $3,347,000  in  1910  and  $2,0^,000  in  1900. 
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To  North  America  Ihe  total  for  1916  is  $39,- 
970,000  against  $20,459,000  in  1914,  |12,48S,000  in 
1910  and  $7,001,000  in  1900.  The  increase  to 
Europe  in  1916  and  1917  is  very  large,  but 
occurs  chiefly  in  Icnit  goods  and  in  a  less  degree 
In  cotton  cloths.  The  total  of  all  cotton  manu- 
facturei  to  Europe  in  1916  was  $35,536^000 
against  $3,614,000  in  1914,  $1,996,000  in  1910  and 
»1,S07,000  in  1900.  Of  this  large  total  of  $35,- 
^,000  to  Europe  in  1916,  $11936,000  was  knit 
goods,  $7,287,000  cotton  cloths  and  $708,000 
other  cotton  clothing.  Details  of  distribution 
by  grand  divisions  in  1917  are  not  yet  available. 
James  L.  Watkins, 
Cotton  Slalistician,  New  York  City. 
COTTON  PRODUCTION  OF  THB 
WORLD,  The  ever  increasing  demand  for 
cotton  is  not  due  alone  to  the  fact  that  it  sup- 
plies (he  world  with  the  cheapest  possible  clotn- 
ing,  nor  yet  to  the  fact  that  250,000,000  of  the 
earth's  inhabitants  need  cheap  clothmg  to  hide 
ihdr  nakedness,  but  largely  to  the  additional 
fact  that  there  are  innumerable  other  uses  to 
which  cotton  is  adapted  and  for  which  there  is 


no  substitute.  As  might  be  expected,  this  con- 
tinoally  increasing  demand  has  stimulated  its 
production  throughout  the  world,  until  now  it  h 
cultivated  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before. 
The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  most 
trustworthy  authorities,  gives  the  production  in 
each  country  from  1910  to  1915,  inclusive.  The 
for  the  first  10  c  "  '    * 


The  reduced  crop  of  1915  is  partly  due  to  the 
European  War,  as  in  East  India  and  Egypt 
where  by  government  decree  the  average  in  15»1S 
was  considerably  reduced. 

COTTON  STATE,  a  nickname  for  Ala- 

COTTON  WHIGS,  or  CONSCIENCE 
WHIGS.     See   VVhtcs. 

COTTON-WORM.     See  Cotton  Insects. 

COTTONIAN  LIBRARY,  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  aactent  manuscripts  books  and  coins, 
begun  by  Sir  R.  Cotton  (q.v.),  and  much 
augmented  by  his  son  and  grandson,  HJs 
grandson,  Sir  John,  wishing  to  make  the  hbrary 


COTTON  FlODUCnON  OF  THE  H 
an  ThoiuuHli  cl  BmlM). 


In4i>-Cb^ 

jipun-Korai 

Dutch  But  India. 


Blitiih  West  India... 
ArBentio* 

EutudCaMnl 


ip  of  VMSUela. 
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a  public  on^  an  act  ol  Pariumkent'  was  pSMcd 
in  1700  for  this  purpose;  in  1707  another  act 
authanxed  the  purchase  of  Cotton  House  aa<t 
library  od  behalf  of  the  queen  and  her  suo 
cessors;  and  in  1730  it  waj  deposited  in  a  bouse 
b  Westminster.  The  next  year  a  ftre  broke 
out  there,  whereby  114  volumes  of  manuscripts 
were  burned,  lost  or  cntirdy  defaced,  and  98 
rendered  imperfect.  A  grcnt  mimber  of  the 
injured  vohunes  were  cllwtively  restored,  so 
that  the  library  consists  of  nearly  900  volume*. 
Nearly  200  are  state  papers  of  the  greatest 
value  covering  the  diplomatic  relation ■  of 
Europe  front  the  reign  of  Edward  III  to 
James  I.  It  was  then  remov^  to  a  oew  build- 
ing in  Westminster,  and  in  17S7  finally  removed 
to  the  British  Uusemn.  In  addition  to  manu- 
scripts, it  contains  many  valuable  ccnni  and 
antiquities. 

COTTONHOU6B,  a  smalt  «eld  mouse 
(Pfromyscns  ffotiypinus"),  a  native  to  the  sonA- 
em  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  dcstmc' 
five  to  cotton  plants.  It  ts  dark  browi^  in  color. 
with  Krayish  teet.  Its  baUts  are  like  those  ot 
the  wnite-footed  deermouse  (q-v.),  common  in 
the  North. 

COTTONMOUTH,  a  common  name  in  the 
loothem  Stales  for  the  moccasin  (Ankistrodon 
piicivorut),  so  called  because  of  the  whitish 
streak  along  the  lips.  The  name  Is  also  some- 
times applied  to  Che  copperhead  snake  (q.v.). 

COTTONSKBD  OIL  INDUSTRY. 
More  than  2,000  years  ago  the  Hindus  mas- 
tered  the  uses  of  the  cotton  fibre,  demonslrat- 
ine  its  remarkable  adaptability  for  spinning  into 
faorics  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  the  sava^ 
or  adorn  the  dress  of  the  nobleman.  But  it 
remained  for  the  practical  genius  of  America 
to  discover  many  other  wonderful  properties 
of  the  cotton  plant;  that  its  seed  furnished  an 
invaluable  food  for  man  and  beast,  and,  when 
combined  with  otiber  chemical  ingredients,  a 
most  eiccellent  fertilizer;  that  its  stalks  may  be 
ground  into  pulp  for  making  the  finest  kind  of 
writing  paper;  that  the  ashes  from  the  hulls  o£ 
the  seed  yield  a  good  grade  of  potash,  and  that 
even  the  root  itself  may  be  utilised  for  dye- 
stufis. 

History  of  Cotton  OQ.— To  Dr.  Otto,  a 
Moravian,  of  Bethlehem,  Fa.,  belongs  the  honor 
of  making  the  first  cotton  oil  ever  produced 
in  the  United  States.  He  began  expenmentinK 
in  oil  from  cotton  seed  and  other  vegetable  seed 
about  the  year  1768.  Samples  of  the  oils  ob- 
tained were  sent  to  his  friend  Dr.  Bond,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  on  20  SepL  1768  they  were 
presented  to  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety with  the  statement  from  Dr.  Otto  that 
one  bushel  and  a  half  of  cotton  seed  would 
yield  nine  pints  of  oil.  Some  IS  ^ears  later, 
1783,  it  is  said  that  the  London  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and 
Commerce  called  attention  to  the  possible  value 
of  this  oil.  .  , 

It  is  of  record  In  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  that  on  2  March  1799,  one  C.  Whiting 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  "process  for  extracting 
oil  from  cotton  seed.'  All  of  the  records  relat- 
ing to  this  patent  are  supposed  to  have  been 
deslroj'ed  by  fire.  Sir  William  Dunbar,  an 
extensive  cotton  planter  of  Natche^  Miss., 
when  the  Mississippi  territory  was  under  Brit- 
ish dominioi^  had  some  knowledge  of  cotton 


oil,  for  in  ordering  a  cotton  screw  press  from 
Philadelphia  in  1801,  he  wrote  his  correspond- 
«it :  *I  shall  endeavor  to  indemnify  mysdf 
(or  the  cost  by  making  cotton-seed  oil  It  will 
probably  be  of  a  grade  between  drying  and  fat 
oils,  resembling  that  made  from  litiseea  in  color 
and  tenacity,  but  less  drying.  Where,*  he  asked, 
'can  a  marlcet  be  found  for  sucn  an  oilP* 
Whatever  kowledge  Sir  William  may  have  had 
of  cotton  oil  he  made  no  practical  use  of  it,  but 
It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  32  years 
later  Natchez  was  one  of  the  first  places  to 
attempt  the  manufacture  of  cotton  oil 

The  very  first  machine   for  hulling;   cotton 


records  relating  to  this  patent  were  also  de- 
stroyed by  firt  the  only  reference  to  it  being 
contained  in  the  index  volumes,  where  it  is 
referred  to  as  "a  cotton  hulling  machine.* 
Meanwhile,  it  appears  that  Egyptian  cotton 
seed  was  introduced  into  Europe  and  the  manu- 
facture and  rehning  of  cotton  oil  was  begun 
and  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  England  and 

So  far  as  the  United  States  b  concerned,  the 
first  step  in  a  practical  direction  to  mantifac- 
ture  of  cotton  oil  was  made  by  Francis  Follet  of 
Petersburg,  Va.,  to  whom  belongs  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  constructed  the  nrst  cotton  oil 
mill  in  this  country.  On  21  Jan.  1829,  he  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  a  'machine  for  hulling  and 
huskily  cotton  seeds  and  separating  the  hulls 
from  the  kernels,"  and  the  same  year  con- 
structed and  put  into  operation  a  mill  that  was 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  from  different 
parts  of  tfie  Union  as  'second  in  importance,  to 
the  South,  to  the  cotton  ^n  only,*  In  Decem- 
ber 1829  Mr.  Follet  obtained  a  patent  for  im- 
Cveinents  in  bis  machine,  meanwhile  having 
med  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Smith,  also  ol 
Petersbura.  In  an  advertisement  (1829) 
M^STs.  Follet  and  Smith  claimed  that  one  of 
their  two-  or  three-horse-power  machines  would 
hull  and  dean  at  one  and  the  same  operation 
irora  20  to  25  bushels  of  seed  per  hour,  which 
would  ^ield  one-third  its  measure,  or  55  per 
cent  of  its  weight  in  kernel  from  seed  of  fairly 
|^>od  quality;  that  one  bushel  of  kernel  would 
yield  two  gallons  of  oil,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
quarts  more,  equal  to  flaxseed  oil  if  well 
expressed^  and  leaving  33  pounds  of  oil  cake. 
It  was  claimed  that  because  of  its  cheapness 
and  aptitude  for  almost  evet^  purpose  the  oil 
would  supersede  all  others  m  use,  while  th« 
oil  cake  was  a  highly  nutritious  food  for  cattle, 
and  these  products  wonid  become  Important 
articles  of  export. 

Conmiercial  Extennon. — As  rude  and  im- 
perfect as  was  the  beginning  in  the  manufao 
ture  of  cotton  oil,  Follet  and  Smith  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  that  oil  for  commercial  pur- 
poses could  be  extracted  from  the  cotton  seed, 
so  long  neglected  and  considered  more  or  less 
of  a  nuisance.  They  sold  their  patent  rights 
for  most  of  the  Southern  States  to  A  Flum- 
mer  &  Co.  which  resulted  in  the  construction, 
about  the  year  1833  of  several  more  mills,  vir_ 
one  near  Raleigh,  N.  C;  one  at  Natchei,  Miss.; 
one  at  Florence,  Ga.,  and  another  at  Mobile 
Ala.  The  most  pretentious  and  extensive  of 
these  mills  was  the  one  at  Natchei,  capable  ot 
turmng  out  1,000  to  2,000  gallons  of  oil  per  day. 
A  New  Orleans  trade  journal  in  1836  noted  the 
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cm]  and  20  tons  of  cotton-oil  cake,  no  doubt  the 
product  of  the  Natchez  mill  As  to  hon  long 
the  millj  of  this  period  continued  in  operation 
is  unknown,  but  there  is  erefy  reason  for  be- 
Ueving  they  had  but  a  brief  exiBtence. 

But  there  were  a  few  men  in  the  South  fully 
alive  to  the  great  importance  of  utilizing  this 
wasted  wealth,  prominent  among  whom  were 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Coxe  and  William  Wilber  ot 
New  Orleans,  Dr.  Coxe  undertook  to  demo^ 
strate  that  the  planters  were  throwing  away  the 
seed  of  three-million-bale  crop,  that  might  be 
made  to  yield  them  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually; that  100  pounds  of  seed  would  produce 
two  gallons  of  oil,  48  pounds  of  oil  cake  and 
6yi  pounds  of  soap  atoot  and  that  if  only  one- 
half  the  seed  was  used  the  value  of  seea  prod- 
ucts would  amount  to  $38,820,000.  He  also 
stated  that  as  regards  the  oil,  for  dietetic  or 
medicinal  purposes,  few  could  detect  the  least 
difference  between  it  and  the  far-famed  olive 
oil  of  Italy^  and  eaten  with  salad  or  ticc  it  had 
the  same  flavor  and  taste  of  the  best  produc- 
tions of  Plaignol,  Avigdor  ot  Sue. 

The  oils  experimented  with  at  this  time 
were  chiefly  made  by  Mr.  Wilber  of  New  Or- 
leans. He  exhibited  a  specimen  of  his  oil  at  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute, 
held  at  New  York  in  October  1853,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  a  silver  medal.  Jn  1854 
Messrs.  Wilber  &  Co.  constructed  a  mill  in  New 
Orleans   and   began   making   oil   with   a   bnlter 

K tented  by  Mr.  Wilber  the  year  following, 
om  time  to  time  Mr.  Wilber  improved  upon 
his  original  machine  and  in  a  few  years  had  so 
perfected  it  that  the  seed  were  pressed  into  oil 
without  any  handling  except  for  the  shape  of 
cakes.  This  machine  was  so  constructed  thai 
the  seed  was  taken  from  the  tun,  introdtfced 
into  the  crushing  apparatus,  and  thence  the 
crushed  material  passed  through  the  pressing 
machines  to  take  off  what  was  called  ''cold 
pressed  oil";  thence  the  partially  formed  cake 
passed  into  the  heating  and  reducing  apparatus, 
where  it  was  prepared  for  a  subsequent  pressing 
for  suitable  machinery  which  extracted  the  re- 
maining oil  in  the  crushed  material  producing 
*hot  pressed"  oil.  From  the  last  pressing 
machiner:^  the  oil  cake  passed  under  a  knife  and 
was  cut  into  shapes  convenient  for  handling. 
And  so  by  this  new  process,  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  rough  seed  was  introduced  at  one  end  of  the 
machinery  and  came  out  of  the  other  in  the 
shape  of  oil  and  cake. 

In  1855,  through  the  enterprise  of  Messrs. 
Kendall  and  Klapp,  the  Union  Oil  Company 
was  organized  and  a  large  mill  was  built  at 
Providence,  R.  i.  The  same  year  Messrs,  Mar- 
tin and  Aldige  put  up  a  mill  at  New  Orleans, 
and  a  few  months  following  another  was  built 
in  the  same  city  hy  A.  A,  Ma^nnis,  About  the 
same  time  two  mills  were  erected  at  Memphis, 
one  at  Saint  Louis,  and  a  little  later  another  at 
Brooklyn  N.  Y.  The  seed  for  the  New' Or- 
leans, Memphis  and  Saint  Louis  mills  was 
obtained  by  water  transportation  from  the  jilan- 
tations  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
steamboat  lines  carrying  the  seed  at  very  low 
rates  on  return  trips  when  other  freight  was 
scarce;  the  Providence  and  Brooklyn  mills  ob- 
tained their  seed  from  New  Orleans  and  other 
Southern  ports  through  sailing  vessels.     The 


lag  from  $8  to  $10,  and  was  delivered  ii 
himi^ed  by  the  mills  and  containing  from  80 
to  100  potmds  each. 

When  cotton  oil  miHs  were  first  boilt  in  the 
South  the  planters,  who  had  previously  allowed 
tbeir  seed  to  rot  about  the  gin  houses,  were 
silddenly  seized  with  the  idea  that  their  seed 
was  a  very  valuable  article  of  trade,  and  that 
the  demand  would  far  exceed  the  supply. 
Many,  dierefore,  began  to  house  and  take  care 
of  the  seed,  and  as  plentiful  as  was  the  supply, 
the  mills  were  obliged  to  pay  $10  a  ton  for  all 
thev  consumed.  By  and  qy,  when  the  planters 
had  figured  out  the  quantity  of  seed  produced 
in  eada  bale,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  cotton 
crop,  they  put  down  f he  price,  and  in  1860  more 
teed  was  offered  at  $5  a  ton  than  the  mills  could 
possibly  consume  during  the  year. 

Now  Machines.—  From  18SS  b)  1^  a 
dozen  patents  weie  granted  tor  hulling  ma- 
chines,  four  for  processes  fw  extracting  tnl 
from  tile  seec^  &ve  for  cleansing  the  seea  and 
two  for  delintmg  the  fibre, '  Of  tnese  only  four 
proved  to, be  useful  inveottons,  namely:  the 
huUer  patented  by  William  R.  Fee,  of  Cincin- 
nati.  August  185/;  aootber  b/  P.  A.  WeUs  of 
Memphis,  Tenn,,  October  1869;  and  two  deliot- 
ing  gins,  one  by  W.  F.  Pratt,  of  Bridgewater, 
Mass,  June  1869,  and  the  other  by  G.  W. 
Grader,  of  Memphis,  August  1869. 

The  bulling  machine  ipveated  b;r  WiUiam 
R.  Fee  attracted  considerable  attention^  as  it 
introduced  the  new  principle  of  cutting  the 
bulls  in  two  instead  of  crushing  them.  Ml  the 
machinery  hitherto  employed  m  decorticating 
the  seed  subjected  them  to  a  grinding  action 
which  so  packed  the  hulls,  fibres '  and  kernel 
together  that  it  was  impossible  to  separate 
them  in  the  process  of  screening  without  waste- 
When  grooved  cylinders  were  used,  the  grooves 
sometimes  became  so  choked  up  as  to  necessi- 
tate separating  the  parts  for  cleaning,  and  it  was 
found  impossible  to  hull  seed  that  were  the 
least  damp.  This  defective  mode  of  hulling^ 
rendered  the  subsetjuenl  screening  imperfect 
and  occasioned  a  ruinous  loss  of  oil,  much  of 
which  was  absorbed  by  the  porous  hulls  anj 
fibres  of  cotton.  There  was  also  an  additional 
waste  in  the  fragments  of  kerhel  screened  out 
with  the  huHs.  The  Fee  huUer  corrected  all 
these  faults.  A  single  huller  was  capable  o£ 
bulHng  three  tons  of  seed  per  hour,  which  was 
claimed  to  be  24  times  tne  capacity  of  any 
other  huller.  It  was  also  claimed  that  by  cut- 
ting instead  of  crushing;  or  grinding  the  seed, 
30  per  cent  more  oil  was  made  from,  a  given 
quantity  of  seed,  and  that  it  would  also  hull 
seed  completely  drenched  with  water.  This 
huller,  and  also  an  hydraulic  press,  also  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Fee,  were  in  use  at  the  mills  in 
New  Orleans,  Memphis;  Saint  Louis,  and  at  one 
or  two  places  in  Texas,  and  at  Dayton  and  Gn- 
cinnati,  Ohio,  in  1860.  Several  of  them  had 
been  tested  and  satisfactorily  used  as  early  as 
I8S6.  .  No. little  credit  is  due  to  Paul  Adige  of 
New  Orleans,  who  about  this  period  visited  the 
important  oil  mills  in  Europe,  inclnding  those 
at  Marseilles,  France,  where  he  obtained  much 
valuable  and  practical  knowledge  of  extracting 
and  refining  cottonseed  oil 

Market.— The  best  qualiRr  of  crude  oil 
found  a  market  among  oil  refiners,  who  by.-a 
very    simple    process    removed  'all  mechahicaT 
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iiopuritks,  aad  desXrojvd  tbe  colanng  mtitler 
so  as  to  produce  an  oil  of  a  rich  olive  color, 
sweet  and  agreeabk  lo  the  taite.  It  was  found 
to  be  an  adminible  substitute  for  olive  oil,  and 
when  flavored  by  an  additioa  of  olive  could 
not  be  distinguianed  from  the  gcnuuie  aitide. 
This  gradualW  found  its  way  to  the  tablea  of 
private  famiUes  and  first-Huass  hotels.  Tha 
chief  consumers,  however,  of  the  oil  Ottde  from 
1855  to  1870  were  the  soap  mancfacturcrs. 
From  tbe  crude  oil  they  produced  almost  eveiy 
grade  of  soap,  t'roiB  the  cheayvtt  fwiily  to, the 
purest  white  caslile,  and  the  finest  and  most. 
biglily  perfumed  toilet  soaps.  The  surreptitious 
use  and  mixture  of  the  cotton  oil  with  other 
oils  brought  it  into  discepute  and  only  small 
quantities  undu  its  true  name  found  a  ready 
market,  except  to  the  soap  manufactuiers. 

Growth  of  tha  Industry. —  The.  census  re- 
turns of  1860  show  seven  milU  in  operation, 
three  in  Louisiana  and  one  in  each  of  the 
States  of  Missouri,  New  York,  Rhode  Island 
and  Tennessee.  They  employed  183  persons. 
who  received  S76,556  in  wwe^  had  $351,000 
capital  invested,  paid  out  (358^)00  for  raw 
material  and  turned  out  products  valued  at 
$741,000.     About  50,000  tons  of  seed  were  used. 


I  nulls  built  prior  to  1660  rally  three 
survived  the  Civil  War,  the  one  at  New  Or- 
leansj  the  one  at  Saint  Louis  and  tbe  other  at 
Providence,  B,  1.  But  no  sooner  was  the  war 
mded  and  the  cotton  planters  began  producing 
sufficient  seed  than  the  attention  of  enterprising 
capitalists  was  turned  to  cotton  oil  making  as 
a  profitable  investment,  and  the  industry  again 
revived.  So  far  as  the  mechanical  process  was 
concerned,  about  the  only  difficulty  encountered 
al  this  time  was  the  lint,  or  short  fibres  adhering 
to  the  seed  as  it  came  from  tbe  plantation  g^ 
bouse.  This  trouble  was  soon  obviated  by  the 
delintinK  machineft  invented  by  Wm.  F.  Prat^ 
of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and  Geo.  W.  Grader, 
of  Memphis,  already  referred  to.  These  ma- 
chines were  entirely  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
gin,  taking  tbe  seed  after  the  plantation  ginning, 
stripping  them  of  the  short  downy  fibre,  and 
thus  preparing  them  for  a  more  perfect  sep- 
aration of  the  hulls  from  the  kernel.  The 
delinting  gin  was  mnstrucled  somewhat  oil  the 
principle  of  the  common  saw  gin,  and  consisted 
□f  a  series  of  circular  saws  and  a  fluted  roll, 
the  roll  serving  as  it  revolved  to  turn  the 
seed  over  and  over,  thus  causing  all  parts  of 
them  to  be  acted  upon  by  very  fine  teeth  saws. 

In  the  meantime  various  improvements 
were  made  in  the  detail  workings  of  the  ma- 
chinery used  for  making  cotton  oil,  whidi  re- 
sulted in  ^eatly  increasing  its  capacity  and 
dieapening  the  cost  of  making  the  oil.  The 
capacity  of  the  first  huller  in  use  was  about 
one-third  of  a  ton  per  hour;  that  of  the  hollers' 
of  the  1855-60  period  about  three  tonsper 
hour,  and  of  die  Improved  hulters  of  1S7Ct.94 
a  still  greater  capacity.  The  presses  used  in 
18S5-<50  bad  a  capacity  of  about  three  tons  per 
24  hours,  the  more  modem  press  iStons  or 
more  In  the  same  thtle. 

It  having  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
there  was  a  demand  for  cotton  seed  products, 
and  that  the  industry  was  a  profitable  one, 
mills  began  to  increase:  So  that  front  three' 
mills  in  186^  with  an  invested  caipitd  of  $225^000; 


tkc  number  in  18%,  just  five  years  after  dU' 
Civil  War,  increased  to  26  y/ub  a  cai^tal  oE 
S1,225J>50:  the  number  of  hands  emi^ed  was 
664  and  the  wages  paid  was  $292,032;  the  value 
'  material   $1,333,631    and   the   value   of 


But  as  important  aa  had  been  the  improve- 
menlft  nude  in  the  cotton  oil  machinery  at  this 
Hbhc,  of  still  greater  importance  were  tbe-  dis* 
of   tbe  value  of   the  oil   as  a   food 


prodttct  io  various  fonnt.  In  the  begwniog,  or 
about  the  time  tht  Follet  and  Smith  mill  was 
built  in  Petersburg,  Va.  (1829),  it  was  first 
used,  in  an  e^cpenmental  way,  as  a  paint  oil. 
as  an  illuminant  and  lubricant,  and  then  as  food 
for  stock.  But  now  it  was  to  find  its  way  into 
the  markets  as  a  food  product  of  great  value. 

The  first  use  made  of  cotton  oil  as  a  food 
product  was  about  the  year  1855,  when  it  waa 
mixed  with  lard  to  temper  it  for  consumption 
in  cold  climates.  But  this  was  done  surrep- 
titiously, just  as  afterward  was  done  when  it 
was  used  for  mixing  with  other  food.  About 
the  same  time  it  was  tested  as  a  salad  oil  and 
was  found  to  e<]ual  in  aarity  the  best  olive  oil. 
These  experiments  and  tests  were  so  satisfac- 
tory that  the  demand  for  it  to  mix  with  lard 
ana  olive  oil  steadily  Increased. 

Sometime  between  1865  and  1870  a  French- 
man, Hypolite  MJce,  at  the  retiuest  of  the 
French  government,  one  authonty  says  of 
Napoleon  III  himself,  was  induced  to  make 
the  experiments  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
substitute  for  butter  that  was  cheap  enou^  to 
reach  the  poorer  classed  and  would  also  keep 
better  than  butter,  and  thus  be  adapted  for  the 
use  of  the  navv._  In  1873  he  took  out  the  first 
patent  in  the  United  States  for  artificial  butter, 
and  this  was  followed  by  nearly  SO  other  patents 
relating  to  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine, 
or  some  similar  product  of  artificial  butter. 
One  of  these  patents  was  a  combination  of 
■swine  fat,  cotton  seed  oil,  slippery  elm  bark 
and  beef  stearin,'  and  this  led  to  a  large  con- 
sumption of  cotton  oil  for  making  artificial 
butter. 

The  surreptitious  mixture  of  the  oil  with 
lard  and  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
butter  brou^t  down  upon  the  industry  the 
combined  opposition  of  tne  lard  manufacturers 
and  dairymen  of  the  whole  countfTr,  who  souriit 
by  legislation  to  tax  it  out  of  existence.  One 
result  of  the  attempt  to  bring  cotton  oil  into 
popular  disrepute,  and  destroy  its  commercial 
value,  was  to  subject  it  to  careful  and  most 
searching  analyses  bv  tbe  most  eminent  chem- 
ists in  tbe  world.  Their  verdict  was  uniformly 
in  favor  of  the  oil ;  not  only  that  it  was  not 
haijnful,  but  on  the  ccintrary  a  food  product 
of  the  greatest  value,  being  pure,  nutritious  and 
healthful.  Its  intrinsic  merits  became  so  well 
established  that  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Baltimore  Grocers'  Exchan^  (1887)  the  "Com- 
mittee on  Cotton  Seed  Oil»  reported  its  su- 
periority In  every  respect  to  hog's  lard  for 
cooking  pur^ses  —  it  was  cleaner,  did  not  be- 
come rancid  in  ai^  season  and  was  more  health- 
ful and  nutritious,  and  entirely  free  from  any 
odor  or  unpleasant  taste,  besides  going  one-haff 
farther  in  cooking  and  costing  less  in  die  pro- 
portion of  7  to  12. 

About  the  year  1671  the  American  oil  benn 
to'fbd  ita  vny  into  the  Uediterranean  ports  lor 
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miktnre  with  olive  oil.  Soon  aftenrard  the 
French  and  -  other  European  countries  began 
usii^  It  for  packing  sardines,  and  it  came  into 
use  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  coast  of 
Haine. 

A  storr  is  told  of  a  Marseilles  oil  merchant 
■who  ordered  a  shipment  of  cotton  oil  from  a 
New  Orleans  mill  to  mix  with  olive  oil,  the 
oUtc  crop  being  short  that  season.  He  mixed 
the  two  oils  in  proportions  of  about  one-hatf 
each,  labeled  it  *purc  olive  oil*  and  exported 
it  to  South  America  where  he  had  a  exmd  trade. 
The  adulteration  was  not  detected,  so  the  next 
season  he  ordered  a  much  larger  consi^ment 
of  cotton  oil  from  New  Orleans,  and  ihis  time 
mixed  fhe  oils  in  proportions  of  about  three- 
fourths  cotton  and  one-fourth  olive,  again  ex- 
porting it  to  his  South  American  customers  as 
■pure  olrve.'  No  complaint  being;  made,  another 
order  for  a  larger  consignment  followed.  This 
time  onl^  a  very  small  quantity  of  olive  was 
nrixed  with  the  cotton  oil,  and  as  before  was 
labeled  *pure  olive*  and  exported.  Still  no 
complaint  was  heard;  on  the  contrary,  his 
South  American  trade  grew  so  rapidly,  snd  he 
prospered  so,  that  he  actually  proposed  a  co- 

Krtnership  with  the  New  Orleans  mill,  he  to 
mish  the  "pure  olrve"  labels  and  packages 
from  Marseilles,  and  the  New  Orleans  mill  to 
do  the  exporting: 

No  wonder,  with  the  varied  uses  now  found 
for  cotton  oil,  the  growinR  demand  for  it  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  wetl-known  fact  that  the 
milts  were  making  handsome  profits,  that  the 
industry  should  have  grown  so  rapidly  since 
1870.  In  1880  the  number  of  mills  had  in-. 
creased  to  45,  and  the  capitaj  invested  to  more 
than  three  times  what  it  was  in  1870.  The  fol- 
lowing table  from  the  census  of  1880  will 
show  to  what  proportions  the  industry  had 
grown  to  that  date '. 


-  At  the  fifth  anoiul  convention  of  the 
Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association,  held  in 
Chicago  in  June  1383,  it  was  stated  that  there 
were  101  cotton  oil  mills  in  the  United  States, 
85  of  which  were  then  in  active  operation 
throughout  the  year.  In  1884  this  nundjer  in-, 
creased  to  130,  and  10  years  later  there  .were 
yuat  twice  this  number,  distributed  among  the 
States  as  follows:  Alabama  20,  Arkansas  8, 
Georgia  37,  Louisiana  19,  Mississippi  24.  North 
Carolina  17.  South  Cafolina  28,  Tennessee  18 
and  Texas  Si. 

Between  1890  and  1914  die  number  of  mills 
increased  from  357  to  872.  or  144.3  per  oent, 
and  the  quantity  of  seed  crurfied  from  2,479386 
tons  to  4,847,628  tons,  or  95.5  per  cent.  The 
mmber  of  active  mills  faaa:  increased  since  190? 


in  all  of  the  States  excet>t  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi, where  the  industry  has  been  greatly 
affected  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
cotton  crops  by  boll  weevils.  There  has  also 
been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  mills 
operated  in  Arkansas  and  South  Carolina. 
Texas  shows  an  increase  of  37  mills  as  com- 
pared with  1909;  OHahoma  21;  Alabama  15; 
Georgia  1ft  All  of  the  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mississippi,  show  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  seed  crushed. 

VabM  of  ProdtK:t.--The  total  value  of 
crude  cottf^n  seed  products  manufactured  in 
1915  amounted  to  $180,260,000,  compared  with 
$107,528,000  in  1909,  SW,311,000  in  1904  and 
$42,412,000  in  1899.  Compared  with  1909,  all 
the  States  show  an  increase  excepting  Louisiana. 
The  average  value  of  products  per  ton  of  seed 
criished  was  $17.11  in  1899,  S20.72  in  1904, 
$28.10  in  1909  and  $42.89  in  1915.  The  average 
value  of  oil  produced  in  1914  was  41.9  cents 
per  gallon:  of  cake  and  meal  $25.30  per  ton; 
of  hulls  $7.99  per  ton;  and  of  linters  2.3  cents 
per  pound.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War  the  price  of  linters  has  increased  three- 
fold due  to  its  importance  in  the  manufacture 
of  guncotton  and  other  high  explosives.  The 
extraordinary  demand  for  this  short-fibre  cotton 
has  resulted  in  a  readjustment  of  the  delinter 
gins  so  that  almost  every  particle  of  fibre  is 
stripped  from  the  seed,  many  mills  even  running 
the  seed  through  the  delinter  ^ns  a  second  time. 
In  191S  the  average  production  of  linters  per 
ton  of  seed  was  slightly  more  than  100  pounds, 
in  1914  74  pounds,  67  pounds  in  1913  and  1912. 
and  57  pounds  in  1911.  Not  many  years  ago 
30  pounds  to  the  ton  of  seed  was  considered  a 
good  average.  In  1914  oil  represented  51.9  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  crude  products ;  meal  and 
cake,  36  per  cent;  hulls,  72  per  cent;  linters 
4.9  per  cent     The  estimated  quantity  of  seed 
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produced  from  the  crop  of  1915  was  4,992,000 
tDns,.of  which  the  mills  took  4,202,000  tons,  or 84  - 
per  cent,  leaving  790,000  tons,  or  16  per  cent,  for 
plaating,  export,  feciting  and  other  purposes. 
This  is  by  far  the  greatest  percentage  of  seed 
ever  taken  from  any  crop,  the  average  in  recent 
3wars.  being  about  75  per  cent 

Pnteut  Proceas. — The  present  process  of 
extracting  the  oil  from  the  cotton  seed  is  a 
rather  complicated  one  in  its  preparatory  stages, 
hut  is  simplified  to  the  last  degree  by  the  em- 
ployment of  machinery  at  each  and  every  step. 
The  seed,  on  reaching  the  mill,  is  first  screened 
to  remove  sand,  dirt,  bolls  and  foreign  sub- 
stances, and  finally  a  draft  of  air  is  used  to 
complete  the  cleaning  process.  The  seed  is  now 
nady  for  the  linters,  which  machiaes  are  an 
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elaboistioii  of  the  ordinary  cotton-gim;  and 
w  ha  lever  «taj)Ie  remains  upon  the  seed  is 
stripped  of!  m  passing  through  theni.  Froni 
the  haters  the  seed  passes  to  the  huller,  a  hi|^- 
speed  cutting-machine,  which  cuts  it  up  most 
thoroughly.  The  bulls,  bv  screens  and  beaters, 
are  now  separated  from  the  meats,  which  latter 
are,  by  screw-conveyers,  conducted  to  bins  con- 
ti^ous  to   roUer-crushers,   and   as   fast   as   re- 

auired  are  passed  through  the  crushers,  where 
le  mass  is  reduced  to  a  uniform  consistency, 
and  is  known  to  millmen  as  'nncoolced  meal.* 
The  first  step  is  cookinK  this  meal,  which  is 
done  in  steam- jacketed  kettles.  When  heated 
to  a  prooer  degree  the  meal  is  drawn  from  the 
kettles,  formed  into  cakes,  enveloped  in'camel's- 
hair  cloth  and  placed  in  Doxes  of  an  bydrauhc 
press,  when  by  the  application  of  proper 
pressure  the  crude  oil  is  speedily  extracted. 
The  solid  residue  remaining  in  the  press-box 
b    the    decorticated    cottonseed    oil    cake    of 


In  the  practical  methods  by  which  these 
mills  are  supplied  and  operated  all  the  improve- 
ments of  modem  industrial  enterprise  have  been 
laid  under  tribute.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
oil  product,  tank-cars  on  the  railroads  and  tank- 
steamers  on  the  high  seas  are  used  for  trans- 
portation in  bulk.  The  diversity  of  the  indus- 
tj^  requires  factories  other  than  the  crude-oil 
mills,  as  refineries,  lard  and  cottolcne  plants, 
soap  factories,  cotton -ginneries,  cotton  com- 
pressors and  fertilizer-mixing  establishments. 
The  supply  for  all  these  is  derived  directly 
from  the  crude-oil  mills,  which  in  their  turn 
are  operated  immediately  from  the  raw  material, 
in  providing  which  there  has  grown  up  a  most 
important  branch  of  the  agricultural  system  of 
the  South. 

New  UscA^One  of  the  chief  factors  in 
the  remarkable  growth  of  the  cotton  cal  indus- 
try has  been  the  continuous  discovery  of  new 
uses  for  its  crude  products,  oil,  cafce  and  meal, 
linters  and  hulls.  The  uses  found  for  eadi 
and  products  manufactured  from  each  may  be  - 
classified  as  follows: 


Baiting,  wadding,  absorbent  cotton,  mixing 
with  shoddy,  mixing  with  wool  in  hat  making, 
mixing  with  lamb's  vrool  for  fleece-tined  under- 


Low-grade  yams — 'Lamp  and  oandte 'wicks, 
twine,  rope,  carpets. 

Cellulose — Writing  paper,  guncotton,  nitro- 
cellulose, or  iwrocelluTose,  smokeless  powder. 

PyroxKn- Varnishes  —  Coatuig  foi-  metals, 
arti6cial  leather,   waterproofing. 

Plastics  —  Celluloid,  collodion,  varnishes, 
artificial  silk,  photographic  films. 


Feed,  fertiliier,  fuel,  packing,  household 
Utensils,  bran-catde  feed. 

Fibre  —  Stuffily  for  horse  collars,  basis  for 
exptodvcs,  paper  stock,  pressed  paper  products. 

HEATS. 

Cake  and  meal  —  Fertiliser,  dyestufts.  Feed 
for  cattle,  poultry,  horses  and  mules,   swine, 

I^our  —  Bread,  cake,  cracker. 

Crude  oil  — Refined  oil  —  Prirne  summer 
yellow  oil  —  cosmetics,  animal  compound  lard, 
cookinK  oil,  salad  oil. 

Hyarogenated  oil  —  Lard  substitutes,  syn- 
thetic stearin,  vegetable  compound  lard. 

Cold  pressed  oil  — Winter  oil  —  Salad  ojl, 
setting  olives,  packing  sardines,  winter  white  oil. 
Stearin — oleomargarine.  Elmulsion  for  medical 
purposes,  substitute  for  sweet  oil,  deodoriied 
oil. 

Ofl-pradc  summer  yellow  oil  —  Soap,  miners" 
oil,  hydrogenated  oil. 

Foots  — Acidulated  foots  or  black  grease, 
washing  ^wder,  soap. 

Glycerin  —  Nitroglycerin. 

Fat  adds — Candle  |Mtch  —  Stearin  add — 
Candles,  washing  powder,  soap.  Distilled  fat 
acids  —  Stearin  pitch  or  cotton  oil  pitch. 
Roofing  tar  —  Composition  rooting,  linoleums, 
insulating  materials,  oilcloth,  waterproofing, 
cheap-paint  base,  cotton  rubber.  Artifidal 
leather  —  Ut^olstering.   bookbinding. 

Oldc  add  —  Soap,  washing  powder,  fulling 

PreMDt  fitatioticfl'— The  last  census  re? 
port  (1914)  shows  that  there  were  882  establish- 
ments  eneaged  in- the  manufacture  of  cotton- 
seed pfoducts;  that  they  employed  27.047  ar- 
sons, who  rec«ived  in  ssJaries  and  wage^ 
$14,409,000;  that  the  cajutal  invested  was  $U8,- 
073,000:  that  the  cost  of  materials.,  was 
£180,976,000  and  the  total  value  of  producU 
$212;i27,0O0 ;  and  that  the  value  added  by  rnanu- 
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facture  (or  the  value  of  products  less  the  cost 
of  materUls)   was  $31,151,000. 

/aues  I-.  Watkins, 
Cotton  Statistician,  Nevi  York  Ctty. 

COTTONTAIL.    See  Rabbit. 

COTTONWOOD,  species  of  Pofulus 
trees  belonging  to  the  -willow  family  (Saii- 
emcea).  There  ar«  two  very  common  species 
in  North  America,  P.  deltotdts  and  P.  eandi- 
cam.  Besides  these  there  are  some  IS  others, 
which  occur  under  the  names  of  poplar  and 
aspen.  The  cottonwoods  are  large  trees  found 
along  the  banks  of  rivers  nearly  throughout 
North  America.  The  wood  is  soft  and  weak, 
of  a  dark  brown  color  and  weighs  about  24 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  It  is  also  known  bv 
the  names  of  Carolina  poplar  and  necklace 
poplar. 

COTTONY  CUSHION  SCALE.  See 
Scale  Insects. 

COTTRKLL,  Frederick  Gardner,  Ameri- 
can chemist :  b,  Oakland,  Cal.,  10  Jan,  1877.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  California, 
Berlin  and  Leipzig,  from  1897  lo  1900  taught 
chemistry  at  the  Oakland  High  School,  and 
between  1902  and  1911  was  instructor  and  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  department  of  physical 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  California.  In 
1911  he  became  chief  physical  chemist  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  chief 
chemist  in  1914.  He  has  written  'Der  Restrom 
bei  galvanischcr  Polarization  betrachtet  aU 
DiHusionsproblem'  (1903). 

COTYLEDONS,  k5t-I-le'doni,  the  seed- 
leaves  of  the  embtTo  plant,,  which  cerve  it  as 


organs  of 
is  establish 

leaves.  In  flowering  plants  there  are'two  kinds 
of  embryos  —  one  in  which  there  is  only  a 
single  cotyledon,  and  the  other  in  which  there 
are  two  cotyledons.  This  difference,  being  as- 
sociated with  several  others  of  an  important 
character,  serves  as  the  -basis  for  the  primary 
division  of  phanerogamic,  or,  more  accurately, 
of  angiospermous  plants  into  monocotyledons 
and  dicotyledons.  The  lower  class  of  plants 
producing  spores  or  cellular  embryos  having  no 
cotj'lcdons  are  called  acotyledonous.  On  germi- 
nation the  cotyledons  either  serve  as  foliage- 
leaves  or  rEmain  underground  as  fleshy  lobes. 

COTYLOSAURIA,  kfit-I-16-sa'ri-9,  the 
most,  ancient  of  reptiles,  from  which,  as  is 
claimed  by  the  American  naturalist,  E.  D.  Cope 
(q.v.),  and  his  adherents,  sprang  the  saurian 
and  snake 'like  species  of  later  ages.  Their 
remains  are  among  the  characteristic  fossils 
of  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  Ages.  They 
are  characterized  by  Willislon  as  primitive  rep- 
tiles with  notochordal  vertcbrfe;  imperforate 
temporal  region;  persistent  intercentra;  two 
coracoids;  pTate-lIke  pelvis;  with  all  or  most 
of  the  amphibian  skull -el  cm  cuts ;  short  legs 
and  short  neck;  phalangeal  formula  primarily 
2,  3,  4,  S,  3(4). 

COUCAL,  koo'k^l,  or  LARK-HEELED 
CUCKOO  {CenlTopus-),  a  genus  of  common 
bush- birds  in  Africa,  India  and  through  the 
Malayan  Archipelago  to  Australia.  The  hind 
toe  is  prolonged  into  a  very  long  spur.  The  35 
known  species  constitute  the  snb-fantily  Cen' 
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tropoditkB  of  the  cuckoo  familjr  iC4Kmiida)i 
One  species  is  hdd  in  rcHgiom  TCnentioii  ■• 
Uadagascv. 

COUCH.  Sec  QunxEi-CoucH,  Arthuk 
Thomas, 

COUCH,  Dariiu  Nub,  American  soldier: 
b.  South  East,  Putnam  County,  N.  Y.,  23  July 
1822;  d-  Norwalk,  Conn.,  12  Feb.  1897.    He  was 

Saduated  at  West  Point  1846,  served  in  the 
exican  and  Seminole  wars,  and  resigned  from 
the  array  in  1855  to  engage  in  business.  During' 
the  Civil  War  he  was  commissioned  bri^dier- 
general  1861 :  commanded  a  division  m  the 
battles  of  Willianisburg,  Fair  Oaks  and  Mal- 
vefn  Hill;  promoted  major-general  July  1862, 
and  took  part  in  Pope's  retreat  and  the  battle^ 
of  Antietam.  At  Fredericksburg  and  Chancel- 
lorsvUle  he  commanded  the  Second  .Army 
Corps:  organised  the  Pennsylvania  militia  to 
resist  Lee's  invasion  1863,  and  took  part  ixi  the 
battle  of  Nashville  and  the  North  Carolina 
operations  1864-63.  In  1865  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor 
of  Massachusetts;  and  was  collector  of  the 
port  of  Boston  1866-67.  He  removed  to  Con- 
necticut soon  after,  and  was  adjutant-general 
of  that  State  1883^. 

COUCH-GRASS  (a  cofruption  of  quitch- 
grass  and  quick-grass),  a  ptiennial  grass 
\Ai/ropyron  repeni)  ana  one  oi  the  most  com- 
mon and  troublesome  weeds  of  agriculture. 
When  it  &rsi  appears  above  ground  its  blade 
ic  readily  eaten  oy  Aeep.  la  arable  land,  under 
any  tolerable  management,  the  seeds  are  never' 
allowed  to  ripen,  and  the  propagatioD  is  effected 
t^  the  numerous  joints  of  the  long  trailing 
rootstock,  each  jowt  sending  forth  a  shoot 
which  becomes  a  new  plant  The  proper  time 
for  extirpating  It  is  in  summer,  when  the  land 
is  undergoing  a  pure  fallow,  or.  where  failow 
is  not  used,  when  the  land  is  being  prepared 
for  a  root-crop.  The  most  etfectual  means  are 
a  deep  ploughing,  faoiog  below  the  roots  of  the. 
plant,  a  diligent  use  of  the  roller,  grubber  and 
ordinaiy  barrows,  and  careful  hand-picking. 
The  rootstock  may  be  used  as  food  for  various 
domestic  animals,  or,  when  prepared,  as  a  med> 
icine.  The  root  is  pulled  up  oy  the  Germans 
and  cut  into  small  fragments  and  sold  largely 
to  venders  of  patent  medicines.  It  has  a  large, 
amount  of  gum  which  renders  it  iiomewhat, 
demulcent,  but  it*  medical  properties  are  nil, 
although  enormous  quantities  of  it  are  used  in 
the  United  States  by  manufacturers  of  quaek 
medicines. 

COUCY,  koo'tt^  RaoDl,  ra-ool,  or  Renand, 
r^-no,  Cbitdaki  4e,  French  dtevalier;  hero 
of  a  trasic'  story  often  celebrated  in  aneicnt  bal- 
lads and  songs,  sometiines  in  connection  with 
other  names  than  his.  He  became  Clutelain 
of  Coney  in  1186,  took  ^tart  in  the  Third  Cru- 
sade <U8(t-91)  and  was  killed  by  the  Saraoena 
about  1203.  His  work  coesiets  of  about  16 
songs,  in  the  troubadour  styic.  They  were  pub- 
lidied  by-Fath  as  'Die  Lieder  des  CasteSan  von 
CotiQr>  (Hddeiberg  1883).  He  was  in  love 
with  Gabrielle  de  verg^  lady  of  Aubert  de 
Fayel,  and  dying  in  the  Holy  Lmd,  be  directed 
his  faithful  squire  to  enclose  his  heart  in  a' 
casket  and  carry  it  to  the  Lady  of  Fayel.  He 
was  surprised  by  the  lord  of  the  castle,  who- 
foimd  out  on  what  mission  he  camei  Bnmiiig 
witfa    rage,    and    determined    on    fevetig*.  ho. 


ordered  the  beart  bo  be  served  at  table.  The 
unhap^  WomaiL  having  eaten,  was  told  the 
nature  of  tUs  horrible  meal,  whereupon  she 
refused  all  sustenance,  and  (Ued  of  voluntary 
Maivatiali.  Uhland  1^  made  this  story  the 
subject  of  a  fiiK  ballad.  The  story  is  first  told 
is  verse  by  Jekemon  Sakesep  (at  the  end  of 
the  13th  century).  There  is  a  modem  version 
Ig'  Crapelet  (Paris  1820)  and  an  Endish 
romance  on  the  same  subject  in  Ritson's,  <£ng-> 
Ush  Uetrical  Romances   (VoL  111,   1885). 

COUI^R,  koo'dft',  l^ouis  Charles  Aogtute, 
French  painter ;  b.  Pans,  1  April  1790;  d,  there, 
23  June  1873.  He  studied  in  Paris  under 
David,  and  later  in  Munich.  Among  his  works 
are  'Cesar  on  the  Ides  of  March' ;  'The  Battle 
of  Lawfeld':  'The  Opening  of  the  States- 
General.  1789* ;  and  'The  Siege  of  Yorktown' ; 
the  last  three  are  at  Versailles.  In  1820,  he 
decorated  the  Rotunda  of  the  Louvre  with 
frescoes  which  were  unsuccessful.  His  decora- 
tions of  several  Parisian  churches  and  his  later 
pictures  are  decided  improvements.  As  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  conseii  sopitneur  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  he  wnote  some  critical  works  c 


COUDBRSPOST,  Pa.,  town  and  county- 
seat  of  Porter  County  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Slate,  110  miles  southeast  of  Erie,  on  the 
Allegheny  River  and  on  the  Coudersport  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  contains  a  public 
library  and  a  hospital.  It  has  a  foundry,  a 
tannery,  a  flour  mill  and  manufactures  of  fur- 
niture, rubber  goods,  mangle  rollers,  condensed 
milk,  barrel  headings,  etc    Pop.  3,100. 

COUDERT,  koo-der,  Frederic  Rent, 
ABiericanlawyBr:b.  New  York,  183^;*.  Wash- 
ington^ D.  C,  20  Dec  1903.  He  was  graduated 
at  Columbia  College  in  1850,  and  admitted  to 
tbeNewYorkbsrin  1853.  In  1877  he  was  a  dele- 
gate of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commeroc 
to  the  Antwerp  Clongress,  which  was  held  for 
the  purpose  at  establishing  a  umversal  system 
of  general  average.  In  1^2  he  was  appointed' 
one  of  the  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  before  the  Bering  Sea  Tribunal  of  Artn- 
tkslion'M  Paris,  and  was  specially  complimented 
hgT'  Baroti  de  CoUrcel,  president  of  the  tribiinal, 
Bar  his  atguatent  on  tbe  necessity  of  putting 
a  atop  to  pelagic  sealing.  On  L  Jan.  1896,  Pr<£si- 
dent  Cl«v<land  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
Venezuela  Boundary  Commisskin.  He  had  a 
world-wide'  reputation  as  an  advocate  and  au^i 
tbority  on  international  law,  and  several  times 
declined  aKMnntment  to  the  bntcfa  of  the 
United  Stales  Supreme  CourL  He  was  the 
legal  representative  of  the  French  government 
in  the  United  States  for  many  years.  He  re- 
ceived the  cross  of  the  Legkin  of  Honor  and' 
also  decorations  from  Italy  and  Venezuela.  His 
puUications  include  'International  Law,  the 
Eigbts  of  Ships'  (1895)  and  'Addresses.  His- 
toncBl-Political-SociologicaP  (1905). 

COUBS,  kowz,  Blliott,  American  natural- 
ist: b.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  9  Sept.  1842;  d.  Batti- 
mOTC^  26  Dec  1899.  In  1861  he  was  graduated 
from  ColunMa  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  the  year '  following  entered  the  Unitea 
States  army  as  a  medical  cadet.  His  thorough 
work  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army.  1863-81, 
attracted  attention,  and  for  that  and  odier  serv-' 


s  brevettcd  captain.    For 
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be  contbincd  to  practice  surgery  or'tscfa  it» 
science;  but  he  also  continued  to  pursoc  the 
stndy  of  zoology,  be^n  while  in  the  university. 
In  1873  he  was  appointed  surgeon  and  naturalist 
for  the-  United  States  conunission  which  defined 
the  northern  boundary.  For  three  yean  he 
remained  connected  with  this  coromiision,  and 
in  addition  gave  some  assistance  to  die  Sinith^ 
sonian  Institution.  In  1877  he  was  called  by  the 
Columbiaji  University  to  take  charge  of  a  de- 


grtment  of  anatomy,  and  later  was  appointed 
the  Virginia  Agricultural   and  Meuianit 
College  as  professor  of  bLology.     He 


date  editor  of  'The  American  Naturalist'  and 
other  periodicals;  and  edited,  for  the  Century 
Dictionary,  ihe  departmeutJ  of  comparative  oht 
atomy,  biology  and  loology.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Omithoiogists' 
Union,  and  an  active  member  of  matty  scieoiific 
societies  in  Europe  and  America.  He  was  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  control  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society  of  India. 
His  last  years  were  given  chiefly  to  the  Smith', 
sonian  Institution.  He  has  left  a  large  number. 
of  valuable  works  on  mammalogy  and  orai-< 
thology,  some  of  wbich  are  'Kw  to  North 
American  Birds'  (1872);  'Field  Ornithokey' 
(1874);  'New  Key  to  North  American  BiiAk' ; 
'Birds  ol  the  Northwest'  (1874);  ''Fur  Bearing 
Animals'  (1877)  ;  'Birds  of  the  Colorado  Val- 
ley>  (1878) ;  'New  EngUnd  Bird  Li£e>  (1881)'; 
'Check  List  of  North  American  Birds'  (1884) ; 
'Biogen'  (1884);  'The  Itemon  of  Darwin* 
(1834)  ;  'Our  Native  Birds.'  He  edited  the 
'Journals'  o£  I-ewis  and  Clark  in  connection 
with  his  investigations  regarding  the  early  ex- 
ploration of  the  trans-Mississippi  region. 

COUGAR,  koo-gfir'  the  great  American  ca* 
(FrJir  concaior),  which  ranees  from  Hudson 
Bay  to  Cape  Horn,  a  remarkable  distance  foe 
any  wild  animal.  It  was  fonnerly  called  pan- 
tker  by  the  settlers  of  the  Eastern  States;  but 
in  the  West  it  is  usually  ■mountain-Kon*  or 
*p«ma,"  the  la«ter  name  said,  to  be  of  Peruvian 
origin.  'Cougar*  comes  from  a  native  Brazilian 
name.  The  cougar  is  from  six  to  etg^it  feel 
long  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail.  The  cubs  are  apt  to  be  spotted  and 
marked;  bnt  this  wears  ofF  with  the  advent  of 
maturit]r;  and,  after  the  first  year,  die  animal 
is  ^  unifoim  reddish,  tawny  color,  deepening 
in  tone  toward  Uie  spine,  paler  around  the  eyes, 
and  whitish  on  the  throat,  legs  and  under  por- 
tion. The  color  is  so  much  like  the  hide  of  the 
Virginia  deer  that  at  a  distance  hunters  hare 
been  known  to  mistake  a  congar  for  a  deer. 
This  is  one  of  the  creature's  great  advantages  as 
a  beast  of  prey.  He  may  be  mistaken  by  his 
intended  victims  for  an  animal  of  their  own 
kind,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  get  into  their  midst 
before  his  identity  is  disclosed.  In  South 
America  he  is  sometimes  called,  on  this  account, 
•false  deer."  The  head  of  the  cougar  ii 
roundeil  and  the  face  is  extremely  intelligent,' 
but  crafty  in  general  expression.  The  facial 
muscles  can  be  drawn  into  as  ferocious  an  ex- 
pression as  that  of  any  of  the  great  jungle 
felines  of  the  Old  World.  It  ts  said  to  be  more 
cowardly  and  less  dangerous  than  the  other 
large  carnivores;  and  it  is  asserted  by  author- 
ities in  good  standing  that  it  guierally  fiees 
from  man  except  in  defense  of  the  ynung;,  when 
the    female   becomes  desperately   brave.    ..The' 


puma  will  ^owl  about  Idne  canlps  and  k„„..  „ 
nuts  from  curiosity  or  hunger,  out  rarely  ven- 
tures on  offensive  warfare  with  humanity.  This 
imputation  of  cowardice  is  denied  by  certain 
people,  notably  I.  Hampden  Porter,  who  says 
■there  is  no  need  to  argue  the  question  whether 
or  not  pumas  will  kill  men ;  that  has  been  affirm- 
atively settled  by  facts*-  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt says,  in  his  'Hunting  Trips  of  ^  Ranch- 
man': "When  bungiy,  a  cougar  will  attack 
anything  it  can  master.' 

Though  plentiful  a  century  ago,  in  the  east- 
em  United  States,  the  cougar  is  ftiet  with  rarely, 
if  at  all  at  the  present  time,  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  It  may  still  be  found  in  the  Appala- 
chian ranges  and  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  Mid- 
dle West.  It  is  so  troublesome  to  ranchmen 
that,  especially  in  southern  California,  western 
Oregon  and  various  other  districts,  a  constant 
war,  tending  toward  extermination,  is  waged 
upon  the  species  by  owners  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
In  common  with  all  cats,  large  and  small,  the 
cougar  hunts  preferably  at  nignt.  Merriam  says 
that  it  creeps  to  leeward  of  its  intended  vic- 
tim ;  and,  with  noiseless  tread  and  crouching 
form,  passes  over  fallen  trees  and  ragged  ledges 
or  through  tangled  thickets,  until,  if  unobserved, 
within  30  or  40  feet  of  its  quarry.  Then  it 
springs  upon  the  back  of  the  victim,  plants  its 
long  claws  in  the  quivering  flesh,  and  with  its 
sharp  teeth  despatches  Its  prej[.  Deer,  rablnts, 
ground-squirrels,  ground-nesting  birds,  ana 
even  porcupines  form  part  of  its  food.  It  will 
even  catch  and  eat  fish.  But  best  of  all  it  likes 
the  flesh  of  young  ponies,  or  even  of  full-grown 
horses, —  a  delicacy  unknown  to  its  hill-of-fare 
before  the  advent  of  the  white  race.  When  it 
has  killed  its  quarry,  the  congar  drags  it  away 
to  eat  what  appetite  demands  in  the  seclusion  of 
its  chosen  covert;  and,  when  its  meal  is  fin- 
ished, lies  down  besides  the  bloody  remnant  of 
its  feast,  and  sleeps.  This  habit  of  napfHng 
when  gorged  has  procured  many  a  cougar  its 
death  at  the  hands  of  hunters,  who  track  h  by 
die  blood  and  body  of  its  victim. 

The  cry  of  the  cougar  is  said  to  be  one  that 
will  carry  terror  to  the  stoutest  heart,— 'a  cry 
that  can  be  likened  only  to  a  scream  of  de- 
moniac laughter,"  in  the  male ;  and  in  the 
female,  to  'the  wail  of  a  child  in  agony.*  These 
cries,  never  heard  by  day  or  in  captivity,  are 
doubted  by  s6me  as  being  so  terrible  as,  height- 
ened by  the  darkness  and  the  silence  of  the 
night,  they  seem  to  the  lonely  hunter.  In  win- 
ter cougars  congregate  in  the  valleys  of  the 
western  mountain  r^ons  and  raid  corrals  for 
sJleep  and  cattle,  doing  much  damage.  These 
depredations  are  so  extensive  and  constant  in 
Mexico  as  to  be  a  serious  menace  to  the  busi- 
ness success  of  the  randunen. 

When  very  young  the  cubs  are  playful  and 
kittenish,  ana  may  Be  readily  tamed.  Indeed, 
many  experiments  of  this  sort  have  been  tried, 
and  the  records  of  such  afford  interesting  read- 
ing. Bat  with  maturity  they  develop  treacher- 
ous Qualities  which  usually  render  them  unsafe 
f«r  human  society.  (Sugars  are  often  hunted 
with  dogs,  and  any  sort  of  dog,  it  is  said,  will 
do  to  scent  them.  They  are  not,  however,  crea- 
tures of  the  chase  for  sport,  as  are  lioni  and 
tigers ;  hut  are  usually  hunted  as  vermin.  When 
pursued  by  dogs  they  take  to  trees,  and  are 
Kept  there  initil  the.  hunters  come  w,  when  they 
arc  easily  shot.    On  the  plains  of  South  AtNcr- 
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ica  tbejr  are  fraiuentiy  ousfrl  'with  liBsoes  tqr 
the  mounted  cattle-herdeTs. 

The  coagaf  was  held  in  Tcligioiu.  vcneratian 
by  the  Indians  of  OtIHorata,  as  was  the  tiger 
1^  certain  sects  in  India ;  bence  the  red  men  did 
not  dare  to  kill  the  beast;  and  it  multiplied 
accordinslr-  Atnoog  the  Zuftis  it  is  regarded 
as  the  chief  'prey-god," 

COUGH,  in  physiology,  a  deep  inspiration 
of  air,  followed  by  a  sudoen,  violent  ana  sonor- 
oiM  expiration,  in  a  great  measure  involuntary, 
and  excited  t^  irritation  of  the  air-passage^ 
due  to  the  presence  of  some  foreign  fnaleriEtlor 
irritation  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  respi- 
ratory organs.  The  organs  of  resinration  are 
so  constructed  that  every  foreig;n  substance,  ex- 
cept atmospheric  air,  stimuliites  .  them.  The 
smallest  drop  of  water  entering  the  windpipe  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  violent  cousin g,  by 
which  the  organs  labor  to  expel  the  irritating 
substance.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  in- 
haling smoke,  dust,  etc  The  sudden  expulsion 
of  air  from  tne  lungs  Is  produced  by  the  violent 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  muscles 
of  the  breast  and  ribs.  The  contraction  of  the 
muscles  is  due  to  impressions  reaching  them 
by  their  motor  nerves,  such  impressions  coming 
from  the  nerve-centre  in  the  medulla,  thrown 
into  activity  by  stimuli  received  from  the  irri- 
tated sensory  nerves  of  the  air-^ssages-  The 
sensation  of  obstruction  or  irritation,  which 
pves  rise  to  cough,  though  sometimes  perceived 
m  the  chest,  especially  near  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  is  very  often  confined  to  the  tradwa, 
or  windpipe,  and  especially  to  its  aperture  in  the 
throat,  termed  the  glottis.  Of  the  various  irri- 
tations which  ^ve  rise  to  cough,  some  occur 
wilhln  the  cavity  of  the  chest;  others  are  ex- 
ternal to  that  cavity ;  some  exist  even  id  the 
viscera  of  the  pelvis.  Of  those  causes  of  cough 
which  take  place  wittiin  the  diesi,  the  disorder* 
of  the  lungs  themselves  are  the  most  common, 
especially  Uie  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. Here  the  cough  may  be  a  dry  one,  that 
is,  without  expectoratiou,  and  this  occurs  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  affection,  or  a  loose  cough 
attended  by  expectoration,  as  in  the  later  stage. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  due  to  the  dry  inflamed 
mucous  merabraBC  being  very  irrilaue,  so  that 
the  coufch  is  excited  even  by  the  coldness  of 
the  inspired  air.  Iti  the  latter  case  the  presence 
of  the  dcfluxion  cause*  the  oough  and  thua  ex- 
cites its  expulsion. 

Pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  lung  and  lines  the 
Ulterior  of  the  chest,  also  gives  rise  to  con^ 
this  disease  being  almost  invariably  accompamea 
by  inflammation  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  tissue 
of  the  Iltng.  It  may  be  simple,  but  is  very  fre* 
quently  associated  with  tuberculosis.  Another 
common  cause  of  cough  which  has  its  nAt 
in  the  chest  is  inflammatioD  of  the  lungs.  In 
this  disease  there  is  inflammati(M  of  the  tissue 
of  the  lungs,  with  exi]dation  of  fibrin,  which 
solidifies  the  lungs  and  shuts  up  the  air-celb. 
Much  constitutional  disturbance  accompanies  it 
In  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  exuded  mate- 
rial soitens,  and,  being  swept  up  the  air^ti^cs, 
irritates  the  ^ssagcs  and  brings  on  the  cough 
by  which  it  IS  expelled  In  such  a  case  the 
COU|^  is  desirable  rather  than  the  reverse,  since 
it  is  nature's  method  of  sweeping  out  the  foreign 
substance  from  the  air-cells  andtubes.  Anotbei 
Erequcnt  origin  o£  cough  is  the  rupture  of  some 


of  the  bh>od  vess^  of  lh«  longs,  and  the  cm- 
sequent  effunon  of  Mood  into  the  cells,  which  Is 
expelled  by  the  cxmgh  that  i»  irritation'  excites, 
oonstitiitin^  what  is  technically  termed  tuemop- 
tysisj  or  spitting  of  blood.  Coltgh  is  also  excited 
fay  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  one 
01  the  most  frequent  causes  of  cohsumption; 
and  by  cuieer  and  growths  in  the  lungs. 

Then  the  irritation  may  arise  at  the  back  part 
o£  the  throat,  no  disorder  being  present  in  die 
windpipe,  brunchia!  tubes  or  lungs.  Thus  a 
long  uvula,  fay  tickling  the  back  of  the  throat, 
may  be  the  cause  of  a  most  persistent  dry  cough, 
coming  on  specially  when  the  person  lies  down. 
Enlarged  tonsils,  a  chronically  thick  con<fition 
of  the  miicous,  membrane  of  the  back  of  the 
throat,  small  growths  or  polypi  in  this  neighbor^ 
hood  or  in  the  box  of  the  wmdpipe,  may  main- 
tain a  most  troublesome  couch.  Direct  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerves  connectea  with  respiration, 
as  by  the  pressure  of  a  ttunor,  the  pressure,  for 
example,  of  an  aneurism  in  the  chest  on  one 
of  the  nerves  of  the  laiynx.  may  excite  spas- 
modic cough  of  a  suffocative  kind.  Again,  cough 
is  very  often  excited  by  reflex  irritation,  the  seat 
of  the  irritation  being  a  long  way  from  the 
air-passages.  Wb«re  a  cough  is  excited  by 
disorders  of  parts  external  to  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  it  is  generally  diy,  as  the  irritating  cause 
is  external,  and  not  any  obstructing  matter  in 
the  lungs  themselves.  Disorders  of  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomec^  especially  of  those  which  lie 
in  ccuiiact  with  the  diaphragm  (the  muscular 
curtain  separating  the  cavities  of  the  belly  and 
chest),  frequently  induce  a  cough.  A  short,  dry 
cough  invariaibly  attends  inflammatixMi  of  the 
Ever, '  whether  acute  or  chronic,  and  acconv- 
panics  the  various  tubercular  and  other  obstruc- 
tions in  that  organ.  Hence  inflammation  of  the 
livet  is 'not  inFre<iuenlly  mistaken  for  inflam- 
mation of  the  lunt^;  and  in  some  of  the  chronic 
diseases  of  the  Hver  the  cough  is  occasionally 
complained  of  as  the  nwst  urgent  symptom. 
The  presence  of  pain  in  the  right  side,  shooting 
up  to  Ac  top  of  the  shoulder,  the  dryness  of 
the  cough,  and  pain,  enlargement,  hardness  or 
uneasiness  on  pressure  below  the  ribs  of  that 
side,  will  afford  the  best  means  of  distinguishing 
whether  a  disease  of  the  liver  is  the  origin 
of  the  cou^.  Disorders  of  the  stomach  are 
also  often  accompanied  with  a  cough  of  the 
same  dry  and  teasing  nature,  A  short  cough  is, 
therefore,  a  frequent  symptom  of  indigestion. 
In  short,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  of  the  viscera 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  the  irritation  of 
which,  in  a  state  of  disease,  has  not  excited 
cough.  Disorders  of  the  spleen,  pancreas,  and 
even  the  kidneys,  have  all  given  rise  to  this 
symptom ;  and  external  tumors  attached  to  them 
have  had  the  same  effect.  Any  distension  of 
the  abdomen,  which,  by  its  pressure  upward, 
impedes  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  con- 
sequently the  expansion  of  the  lungs,  occasions 
cough.  The  variety  of  causes  from  which 
coughs  may  arise  must  convince  every  reader  of 
the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
cough  by  the  same  remedy.  The  treatment  can 
be  satisfactorily  indicated  only  when  the  real 
cause  is  ascertained.  When  a  long  uvula  is  the 
cause  a  small  fuece  may  be  snipped  off;  when 
it  is  a  relaxed  condition  of  throat,  ot  a  similar 
state  of  the  box  of  the  windpipe,  local  appUca- 
tiona,  painta  directly  applied  by  a  brush,  or 
inhalations,  are-  the  SuitaUe  remedies.     One  of 
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ibe  comraonest  coughs  atteods  slight  swdlii^ 
and  irritabUi^  about  tbe  larynx.  To  r«lkve  this 
warm  poultices  should  be  a[vlied  to  the  front 
of  the  n«ck,  or  a  piece  of  flannel  sprinkled  with 
.turpentine  should  be  (ilaced  over  toe  larynx  on 
the  neck.  In  bronchitis  and  inflammation,  of  the 
lungs  the  treatment  of  the  cough  resolves  itseli 
into  the  treatment  of  the  special  disease,  and 
so  with  the  cough  due  to  diseases  of  distant 
organs.  Often  soothing  remedies  must  be  giv«n 
to  allay  the  excitability  of  the  irritated  nerves. 
Certain  coughs  are  purely  psychogenic  in  origin 
and  are  to  be  grouped  with  the  psychoneurosea. 

COUIY.    See  Tree-pobcupine. 

COULANGBS,  koo-lai^th',  Nttma  Denia 
FnBtel  dc,  French  historical  writer:  b,  Paris, 
18  March  1830;  d.  Passy,  near  Paris,  12  Sept. 
1889.  After  filling  professors'  chairs  succes- 
sively ai  Amiens,  Paris  and  Slrassburg,  he 
•was  transferred  in  1875  to  the  ficoie  Normaie 
at  Paris,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Institute 
in  the  same  year.  In  1880  he  became  director  of 
the  Ecole  Normaie.  His  earlier  writings, 
•M^oirc  sur  I'ile  de  Chio*  0857);  'Polybe, 
ou  la  Grece  conquise  par  les  Romains*  ([1858) 
had  hardly  prepared  the  reading  ptiblic  for 
the  altogether  exceptional  importance  of  his 
brilliant  book,  'La  cit6  antique'  (19S4;  17th  ed., 
1885),  which  threw  a  flood  of  fresh  light  on  the 
social  and  religious  institutions  of  antiquity. 
The  work  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy, 
as  was  also  his  profoundly  luminous  'Histoire 
des  institutions  politiques  de  I'ancicnne  France* 
(1874-92)  ;  while  *La  Gaulc  romaine'  (1888-91) 
and  'La  monarchic  franque*  (1888-91),  received 


-the  cheo^cal  changes  taking  place  as  the 'result 
of  the  current ;  the  copper  and.  the  silver  cou- 
lomelers  draend  upon  the  weight  of  a  metallic 
deposit  made  by  the  current;  the  oxy-hydrOReD 
gas  coulometer  depends  upon  the  dbsodatUMi 
of  water  by  the  current.  The  last  named  was 
theearhest  and  is  the  simplest  to  operate.  The 
figure  shows  this  gas  coulometer  to  the  left  con- 
nected with  a  battery  which  is  being  tested  A 
circular  vessel  lus  two  wires  let  through  its  bot- 
tom, which  bear  inside  two  electrodes  of  plat- 
inum foil  as  shown;  water  slightly  acithilated 
with  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  mto  the  vessel, 
and  two  tubes  which  have  been  filled  with  watu: 
are  placed  over  each  electrode.  On  the  polas 
of  the  battery  being  connected  with  the  exterior 
ends  of  the  wires  Dy  means  of  binding-screws, 
water  will  be  decomposed  and  hydrogen  will 
appear  in  one  tube  and  oxygen  in  the  oUter.  It 
will  be  found,  as  represented  in  the  hgure,  that 
more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  water  is  dis- 
placed in  the  hydrogen  tube  than  in  the  oxygen 
tube.  Two  volumes  exactlyof  hydrogen  andooe 
volume  of  oxygen  are  the  proper  proportioos  to 
form  water;  but  some  of  the  liberal  oxygen  in 
the  form  of  ozone  is  dissolved  by  the  water. 
One  of  the  drawbacks  of  this  type  of  instru- 
ment is  that  it  requires  a  certain  minimum 
strength  of  current  before  it  begin;  to  operate. 


COULOMB,  koo-leA',  Chadcg  AngvitiiL 
de,  French  scientist  and  inventor;  b.  Angou- 
lemc,  France.  14  June  1736;  d.  Paris.  23 
Aug.  1806.  He  is  famous  for  his  experiments 
on  friction,  and  the  invention  of  the  torsicn 
balance  for  measuring  the  force  of  magnetic 
and  electrical  attraction.  In  early  life  he  al- 
tered the  engineers'  corps  and  served  some  time 
at  Martinique.  In  1777  he  gained  an  Academy 
jirize.by  a  work  on  magnetic  needles,  and  aRain 
two  years  later  by  hi*  'Theory  of  Simple  Ma- 
chines.' Coulomb  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  in  1784  was  made  intendant-gen- 
eral  of  the  waters  and  fountains  of  France: 
During  the  Revolution  he  took  part  in  the  in- 
vestigations attending  the  introduction  of  a 
metnc  system  of  weights  and  measures  by  the 
new  ^government,  being  a  member  of  the  cobi- 
mi^sion  of  12  appointed  under  the  pMvision 
of  the  law  of  7  April  1795.  His  name  has 
been  given  to  the  unit  of  electrical  ;quantity. 

COULOMB,  the  unit  of  quantity  m  measur- 
ing electric  currents.  It  is  the  quantity  pro- 
duced by  a  current  of  one  ampere  in  one  second. 
It  takes  it;  name  from  its  discoverer,  Charles 
Coulomb  (q.v.). 

COULOMETER,  in  electricity,  an  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  quantity  of  electric 
current  which  is  passing  ihrou^  an  electric  cir- 
cuit. In  other  words  it  is  a  measure  of  current 
efficiency.  Several  forms  of  coulometer  have  been 
proposed  and  many  tests  made  with  them. 
Three  distinct  principles  have  been  employed ; 
the  iodine  and  the  iron  coulometers  depend  upon 


An  improved  form  of  the  oxy-faydrogen  coulotti- 
eter  is  tihe  Walter- Neuman  single-tube  in- 
sirtmient.  Instead  of  separating  the  two  gases, 
it  allows  both  to  flow  into  the  one  lube,  whidi 
is  placed  upright  and  graduated.  The  upper 
part,  which  is  quite  long,  is  about  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  has  a  stop-cock  valve 
at  the  top.  This  is  used  when  the  gases  are 
taken  to  an  eudiometer  for  more  -accurate 
measurement  The  lower  end  of  the  tube  is  ex- 
panded into  an  oblong  bulb  of  considerable 
content  as  compared  wiin  the  smaller  tube.  The 
electrodes  have  eadi  an  area  of  one  square  inch 
and  are  set  in  the  bottom  of  the  bulb.  A  leveling 
tube  is  attached/  to  ensure  accurate  reading. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  Ihe  gas  coulometer 
are  that  it  may  be  read  instantly  at  the  close  of 
the  test  and  that  it  has  a  smaller  margin  of 
error  In  that  the  amount  of  gas  by  which  the 
meaiunements  are  made  is  ao  much  larger  pro- 
portMnally  than  the  metallic  deposits  or  volu- 
metric changes  which  must  be  relied  on  In  the 

The  so-called  "silver  coulometer,"  however, 
has  the  largest  acceptance  among  scientific  men, 
although  the .  records  show  an  almost  endless 
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scries  of  disagteements  u  to  exucme  aocuiAcy 
in  the  results  obtaioed  by  its  use  ^y  difforent 
operators.  It  was  fDrroaUy  adopted  by  the 
International  Electrical  Congress,  held  in  Chi- 
Qigo  in  IB93.  as  the  most  dependable  of  all  the 
coulofDcters,  and  that  conc;r«ss  fixed  upon  the 
d«)osition  of  silver  as  the  official  measure  of  the 
efficiency  of  an  electric  current,  making  the 
ialertutional  ampere  'that  unvarymg  volume  of 
current  which,  when  passed,  through,  a  standard 
aqueous  solution  of  silver  nitrat^  shall  deposit 
netalUc  silver  at  the  rate  of  0.001118  of  a 
gramme  per  second.* 

In  the  approved  form  of  the  silver  coutome- 
ter  the  cathode  is  a  small  platinum  bowl,  and  the 
anode  is  a  circular  silver  plate  The  latter  is 
smaller  in  diameter  than  the  bowl,  and  is  riv- 
eted to  a  silver  rod  by  which  it  is  raised  out  of 
the  bowl  or  lowered  into  it.  The  platinuni 
bowl  is  set  upon  a  clean  c^per  plate,  which  is 
coonected  wiui  the  appropriate  pole  ot  the  bat- 
tery to  be  tested.  The  other  pole  is  dectcically 
connected  with  the  silver  rod.  Before  begio- 
ning  the  test  the  bowl  is  washed  scrupulaualy 
clean  of  metallic  silver  with  nildc  acid,  and 
thm  with  water  and  with  absolute  alcohol    It 


filled  wiu  a  neutral  solution  of  njttatc  of  silver 
in  distilled  water  — 15  parts  nitrate  to  85  parts 
water.  The  silver  plate  is  wrapped  with  a  piece 
of  filter  p^^er  in  such  a  way  that  no  lediment 
fallitig  from  it  durii%  the  opcratioa  can  fall  iato 
the  bowl.  The  current  is  then  turned  on  and 
the  exact  time  noted.  It  is  allowed  to  run  not 
less  than  half  an  hour.  When  it  is  tamed  ofC 
the  time  is  again  noted.  The  silver  plate  is 
raised  out  of  the  liquid  and  the  latter  poured 
out  The  dqmsit  in  the  howl  is  then  washed 
with  distilled  water  and  left  to  soak  in  it  for 
six  hours  at  least.  It  is  then  rimed  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  then  with  absolute  akohol  add 
dried  St  320°,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  coot 
in  the  drier,  and  then  again  weif^ted.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  weights  will  show  the 
amount  of  silver  deposited.  This  weight,  in 
grammes,  divided  by  the  number  of  soconds 
durine  which  the  operation  b  continaed,  and 
then  by  the  constant  O.OOlllS,  gives  the  nomber 
of  couiomlM  of  current  in  the  circuit  tested.  A 
modification  of  this  ^paratus  makes  nse  of 
a  porous  cup  set  within  the  platinum  bowl  and 
containing  a  bed  at  granulated  metallic  stiver 
won  which  the  silver  plaie  is  set  down  firmly. 
The  porous  cup  efiectivdy  prevents  the  passing 
of  any  of  the  'slime"  which  accumulates  among 
the  stiver  erauiles,  atid  which,  being  metallic 
silver,  would  tend  to  vitiate  the  test.  Consult 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  'Bulletin 
3>  (Washington  1905).  and  'BuUetin  8'  (1911). 

COULTER,  kol'ler,  John  Lm,  American 
Jlorj'.   Minn,   16  April   1881. 


State  „  __ _,  .._, 

an  instructor  at  Iowa  State  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, where  he  also  served  for  two  years  as 
assistant  prof es 50 r  of  rural  economics.  From 
1910  to  1912  he  was  expert  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau,  and  during  the 
same  period  he  also  lectured  at  Geor_ge  Wash- 
in^on  University.    He  is  dea^  of  the  West  Vir- 


erB>  (1911);  'The  Problem  of  Rural  Credit> 
(1913),  and  many  articles  to  current  periodicals 
id  agricultural  subiects.. 


graduated  at  Hanover  Coil^e,  IndT  1870;  ■ 
appointed  bc*anist  of  the  United  States  Gecrfogi- 
cal  Survey  in   the  Rocky  Mountains  1872-7i; 

firofessor  of  the  natural  sciences,  Hanover  Cof- 
cge,  1874-79,  and  professor  of  bJoloey  in  Wa- 
bash College  1879-91.  He  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Indiana  1891-93:  president  of  Lake 
Forest  University  1893-94  when  be  was  elected 
professor  and  head  of  the  department  of  botany 
m  the  University  of  (Hiicago.  Among  his  many 
pubHcatiMis  are  'Manual  of  Rocky  Mountain 
Botany'  (E885)r  'Botany  of  Western  Texas; 
'Manual  of  the  Phaneroerams  and  Pterido- 
phytes'  (1891-9*);  'Preliminary  Revision  of 
the  North  American  Species  of  Cactus,  etc.* 
(1894);  'Mori*ology of  Spennatophytes'  (with 
Oiamberlain,  1901);  'Plant  Relations'  (1899)* 
<Phint  Structures*  (1899) ;  'Plant  Studies* 
(190Z),  the  last  three  being  excellent  introduc- 
tory manuals  for  use  in  schools;  'Elementary 
Studies  in  Botany*  (1913)  ;  'Fundamentals  of 
Plant  Breeding'  (1914) ;  'The  Evolution  of 
Sex  in  Plants*  (1914).  He  is  editor  of  the 
Botanical  Gateite. 

COULTBR,  Stuil«7,  American  biologisti 
b.  Ningpo,  China,  2  Jime  1853.  He  wac  edu- 
cated at  Hanover  College.  In  1887  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  biolo^  and  director  of 
the  bii^twical  laboratory  at  Purdue  University 
and  in  1907  dean  of  the  School  of  Science.  la 
1902  he  became  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of   Forestiy.    ,He  wrote   'Forest  Trees  of  Iih 


of  scientific  studies  and  reports  and  70  other 
titles,  and  'A  Key  to  the  Genera  of  the  Native 
Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Indiana'  (I9W). 

COUMARIN,  or  CUMARIN,  a  compound 
of    the   aromatic   series,    having   the    formula 

CH:CH 
CJI*Oi,  or  CJI.  <  I        and  occurring  in 

O  — CO 
nature  in  the  Tonka  bean  (the  fruit  of  CiMima- 
roiuta  odorata,  or  Dipteryx  odorats.),  in  smalt 
white  crystals,  between  the  seed-ooatmg  and 
the  kernel ;  also  in  woodrnS  {Aspenila  odor- 
ata), in  the  leaves' and  flowers  of  sweet-scented 
vernal  grass  (.AnthoiimHvmK  oiaratmn),  and 
in  other  plants.  It  is  obtained  from  the  Tonka 
bean  by  extraction  with  strong  alcohol,  and 
may  also  be  prepared  synthetically  by  heating 
soaium-salicylanhydrid  with  acetic  anfaydrid,  or 
by_  heating  phenol  with  malic  and  sulphurla 
acids.  It  crystalEzes  in  colorless  trictinic  plates) 
which  melt  at  159°  F.  Coumarin  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  somewhat 
in  hot  water,  and  freely  ui  alcohol    It  has  aa 

Sreeable,  aromatic  odor  and  a  burning  taste, 
el  ted    with    solid    caustic    potash,    it    yields 
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used  in  its  matmiiOare.  The  "Usiwein*  (or 
May- wine)  of  the  Germans  is  prepared  by 
steeping  woodruS  in  white  wine,  and  owes  its 
pleasant  aroma  to  the  coumarin  that  that  herb 
coniaiits.  Indeed,  the  woodruff  is  often-  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  Maiwein  prepared  by  the 
direct  addition  of  an  akoholic  Mlution  of  pure 


COUNCIL  (Lat.  coucilum),  an  assembly 
met  for  deliberalion,  or  to  give  advice.  The 
term  as  used  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense  specially 
applies  to  certain  assemblies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  These  maj[  be  classed  as 
ecumenical,  provincial  or  patrUrchial  councils 
and  synods;  out  the  last  is  not  usually  included 
among  councils.  An  ecumenical  or  general 
council  is  one  in  which  the  bishops  and  others 
entitled  to  vote  arc  convoked  from  the  whole 
world  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  the  Church 


s  the  r 


:  of  a 


or  to  meet  an  emergency,         

heresy.  The  decrees  of  such  a  council,  living 
received  papal  confirmation,  are  bin<Ung.  A 
council  might  be  ecumenical  in  its  convocation, 
yet  if  its  decrees  did  not  receive  the  papal  con- 
firmation they  would  not  be  binding,  and  the 
council  would  not  be  considered  of  ecumenical 
authorit]f.  Or  a  council  might  not  be  ecumen- 
ical in  Its  convocation,  but  its  decrees  being 
accepted  and  receiving  the  pa^al  confirmation, 
it  is  then  classed  as  ecumenical.  The  First 
Council  of  Constantinople  was  originally  a  coun- 
cil of  the  East,  but  ultiffiatcly  its  decrees  on 
faith  were  accepted  in  the  West  and  received  the 
confirmation  of  the  Pope.  Patriarchial  councils 
represent  a  whole  patriarchate;  national  coun- 
cils, a  nation ;  and  primatial  councils,  provinces 
subject  to  a  primate.  (See  Patuarcms).  Pro- 
vincial councils  are  of  a  province  and  are 
known  usually  fay  the  name  of  the  metropolitan 
see.  (See  Metbopoutan).  Diocesan  councils, 
uiualJy  termed  synods,  arc  composed  of  the 
ckr»r  of  the  diocese  and  are  presided  over  by 
the  Mshop  or  vicar-general  or  a  representative 
of  the  bish(^)^ 

Ecumenical  ct>uncil*  are  convcrfced  by  the 
Pope,  and  are  under  his  presidency  or  mat  of 
his  legate.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
councils  were  sometimes  convoked  by  emperors, 
but  only  by  pennission  or  by  request  of  die 
Pope.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  traveling 
in  those  times  made  it  necessary  to  have  ths 
protection  of  the  civil  powers,  and  hence  the 
real  part  which  the  emperor  took  in  conv^- 
ing  tne  council  was  to  promise  it  immunity 
from  those  who  might  wish  to  influence  or 
retard  its  dem>eratioas.  The  patriarch,  metro- 
politan or  bishop  convokes  the  council  within 
his  jurisdiction.  The  membership  of  councils 
not  ecumenical  ccmsists  of  the  local  clergy,  as  in 
a  diocese,  or  the  suflragan  bishops  of  a  prov- 
ince or  patriarchate.  Certain  rules  regulating 
representation  are  observed.  In  the  early  ages 
^aiid  even  as  late  as  1S98),  laymen  were  some- 
times invited  to  attend  provincial  councils. 
They  were  permitted  to  present  complaints  and 
give  advice,  but  it  is  verj;  doubtful  if  they  ever 
took  any  part  in  the  voting.  In  two  instances 
at  least  women  attended.  (See  HitDA, 
Saint).  Ecumenical  councils  are  composed  of 
patriarchs,  archbishops  and  bishops  and  sudi 


other  ecclesiastics  as  nay  be  invited  for  specified 
reasons,  as  theologians,  one  at  least  for  each 
archbishop  or  bishop.     (The  Council  of  Trent 


council  did  not  even  admit  to  the  council  hall 
such  procurators).  In  matters  of  faith  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  are  the  guide,  while  in  lighter  matters 
human  reason  and  e;^iediency  are  consulted. 
In  the  former,  eoumenical  councils  are  held  to 
be  infallible,  but  in  other  matters  of  discipline, 
etc.,  the  latest  council  decides  questions.  Car- 
dinals, even  if  not  bishops  or  abbots,  generals 
of  regular  orders,  mitred  abbots  of  whole  or- 
ders, may  be  members  with  ri^t  to  vote.  The 
rule  has  always  prevailed  that  no  royal  repre- 
sentative may  be  present  at  any  council  except 
a  general  one  in  which  *faith,  reformation  and 
peace*  are  in  question. 

The  presidency  of  a  council  does  not  confer 
an  ex  oHicio  right  to  vote  or  to  take  part  in  the 
dehberations,  such  right  depending  upon  the 
hierarchical  rank  of  the  one  presiding. 

Usually  bishops  take  their  places  according 
to  the  ratik  of  their  sees.  At  the  Vatican  coun- 
cil tbe>;  were  arranged  according  to  their 
hierarchical  rank,—  first  the  Pope^  then  the  cardi- 
nals, patriarchi,  primates,  archbishops,  bishoiM, 
abbots  and  generals  of  orders.  The  voting  is 
generally  by  single  vote,  but  at  Constance  the 
vote  was  by  nations.  At  Basel  ttie  members 
were  divided  into  four  depntations  wiiich  met 
separately.  Decrees  passed  fay  three  deputa- 
tions were  accepted  fay  all.  At  Trent  mnch  of 
the  matter  to  be  debated  was  first  considered 
b^  commissions.  (See  Countsb-Ketorkatiom). 
The  proceedings  of  the  Vatican  council,  not  yet 
finished,  were  conducted  in  a  somewlrat  similar 
manner. 

Church  historians  usually  regard  the  assem- 
bly of  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem  described  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  the  first  example  of 
a  general  council  of  the  Church;  yet  that  as- 
sembly is  not  entered  in  the  list  of  the  20 
general  councils.  From  the  times  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  epoch  of  the  apostles,  the 
fathers  always  on  occasion  of  controversy  over 
questions  of  faith  or  of  discipline  appeal  to  the 
tradition  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  and  govern- 
ment as  preserved  in  the  churches  founded  by 
the  several  apostles  or  authentically  derived 
thence,  to  the  churches  scattered  over  the  world. 
Not  till  peace  was  assured  to  the  Christian 
body  by  Constantine  was  it  deemed  prudent  to 
hold  a  general  assembly  of  the  Church's  pas- 
tors, the  bishops;  though  in  various  provinces 
of  toe  empire  —  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  Africa,  synods  or  councils  were  held 
even  in  the  times  of  persecution.  But  in  the 
year  325  there  assembled  at  Nicxa  in  Bith^nia, 
at  the  call  of  the  emperor,  the  first  or  Nicene 
council.  As  this  council  and  many  which  fol- 
lowed were  in  their  membership  predominantly 
Eastern,  so  in  later  councils  Western  bishops 
predominated ;  and  for  some  time  the  decrees  of 
these  predominantly  Eastern,  or  predominantly 
Western,  councils  were  not  accepted  bjr  both 
sections;  hut  in  time  many  of  them  received  a 
tacit  acceptance  as  expressing  the  teaching  ol 
the  whole  CHiurch  Catholic ;  while  the  decrees 
of  other  Eastern  and  other  Western  churches 
arc  imored  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

TTfie  general  or  ecumenical  councils  of  the 
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COUUdL  OP  BU)OD~COUlffCIt  OV  THKIHDIBS 


AD. 

I.  Coundl  (4  Hie*  (Niaa) 33j 

^  Ptnt  Coondl  o£  Comtantinovd* .-,.--...- -     Ml 

3.  CowKia  of  BplunK «n 

4.  Coudl  of  CluladaB 4H 

S-  Sacond  Council  of  CoiutantiiioplA- .  <,. -  ■  -    ut 

&  TtiirdCaandl  of  CcnMaotinopb MO 

T.  SBDDBd  Cmsial  of  Nloe .-    TU 

8.  nxBth  Counal  of  Cotiifntinoiili MS 

V.  Pint  CoBodl  of  Latena 1123 

la  Second  Council  of  LaUnn 1139 

IL  Third  Counol  of  Luxatm tin 

U.  PtKoth  CoHBcil  oi  Lataiu UIS 

13.  Pint  Council  of  Lyon 12U 

II.  Sccoad  Comdl  of  Lyoni IIM 

U.  Couicil  of  ViwiB 1311 

16.  Cooncil  of  CoHtann 1414-141S 

II.  Council  of  Buel tUI-lUS 

Council  of  Basal  continuAd  in  Council  of  Panan- 

PlonDBi I43»-V4ti 

1&  Pilth  CooBcil  of  Lauran lSI2-lStI 

IS.  Council  of  Trent 15U-U63 

XL  Coundl  of  tbc  Vattoji  (not  finished) 1M9 

Of  these  coundtc  the  Greek  Cluirah  acx 
knowledges  the  first  seven.  See  svpxiate  oc- 
counts  of  the  different  ecumenical  cottodls. 

Among  religious  bodies  of  the  Frotutant 
faith  the  word  council  is  applied  to  asiembliaa 
lacking  the  authoritative  form  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  councils.  In  the  Baptist  and  Congre- 
gational dcHominatioRs  it  is  customary  to  use 
the  teim  council  in  relation  to  gatherings  called 
on  matters  of  local  or  restricted  interest  or  in 
connection  with  ordinations  or  other  church 
fiinctions.  A  national  council  in  these  denon^ 
inations  is  advisory  in  its  nature.  The  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Alliance  is  in  the  nature  of  a  coun- 
cil of  churches  following  the  Presbyterian  fonti 
of  orKicliation  and  holding  the  Retonned  faith. 
The  Evangelical  Alliance  (q.v.)  is  broad  and 
inclusive  in  its  constituent  ebunents  and  in  the 
themes  considered.  In  the  systematic  nature 
of  their  organizations  and  uie  autfaoritativt 
character  of  their  decisions  the  couhdls  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  more  nearly  related 
to  the  permanent  governing  bodies  of  evangeli- 
cal sects  chai^d  with  the  regulation  of  faitlL 
order  and  discipline  —  such  as  the  general  and 
diocesan  conventions  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  the  ^iteral  assonblies  and  synods 
of  the  Presbyienan  Church,  the  general  con- 
ferences of  the  Methodist  Church,  etc. 

In  its  use  as  a  term  relating  to  civil  gov- 
ermnent,  the  word  council  sigm^es  a  body  ot 
men  selected  to  advise  a  soverei^  or  other 
niler.  The  body  exercising  such  functions  in 
Great  Britain  is  known  as  the  privy  council 
(q.v.) .  In  colonial  times  there  existed  in  Amer- 
ica councils  modeled  on  the  English  privy  coun- 
cil and  originally  intended  as  the  executive  bod- 
ies of  the  various  provinces,  in  conferences  with 
the  respective  governors.  Such  a  body  was 
called  the  executive  council  or  le^slative  coun- 
cil, or  simply  the  council  and  besides  i^  execu- 
tive functions  bore  much  the  same  relatioa  Co 
the  popular  assembly  that  the  senate  does  to 
the  house  in  the  States.  As  the  legislatures 
developed  into  the  form  in  which  we  now  know 
them,  the  upper  house  kept  the  name  council 
till  long  after  the  Revolution;  in  South  Caro- 
Una  till  1790;  in  Delaware  UU  1792;  in  Georgia 
till  1798  and  in  Vermont  till  1836.  The  Terri- 
tories have  retained  the  name,  and  it  is  used 
in  some  States  for  a  body  like  that  in  Che  old 
provinces,  the  executive  council  of  the  governor. 
The  great  history  of    the  cotmcils   from  the> 


ADostoUc  Age-  to  the  Council  «f  Trent  is  fagr 
C.  J.  Uefd%  usiited  In  the  latter  part  1^  A; 
Knofler  and  Cardinal  Hergenrother  (9  vols., 
Freiburg  1855-90).  Consult  also  Mansi's  collec- 
tion of  canons  and  other  actf  of  the  councils 
yi  volsj  Florence  and  Venice  1759^98);  Per- 
uval,  'Canons  and  Dogmatic  Decrees'  (New 
York  1900). 

COUNCIL  OF  BLOOD,  The,,  a  court 
created  in  the  Netherlands  by  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
its  object  being  to  put  down  all  agitation  caased 
by  the. religious  and  political  tyranny  of  Philip 
ll.  Its  first  session  was  held  20  Sept-  1567,  an^ 
in  less  than  three  months  it  had  put  to  death 
1,300  persons,  among  them  the  counts  of  Eg' 
mont  and  of  Hoom.    See  Alva. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  Iowa,  city  and 
oounty-seat  of  Pottawattamie  Coimty,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Uissoun,  opposite 
Oniaha,  Keb,  at  the  junction  of  several  rail- 
roads, chief  of  which  are  cbe  Union  Padfic; 
Qiicago  and  Northwestern;  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and   Saint   Paul;   Chicago,   Burlin^on  and 


been  derived  from  a  coimcil  held  here  in  1804 
between  the  Indians  and  the  explorers  LeSvis 
and  Clark.  In  April  18*7  the  Mormons,  who 
had  been  violently  expelled  fiDm  this  place, 
became  the  pioneers  of  the  new  Mormon  settle- 
ment of  Utah.  The  city  is  well  laid  out,  with 
brick-paved  streets,  ana  lies  to  a  great  extent 
on  a  plain  underlying  high  bluffs.  Electric  Ihles 
connect  it  with  Lake  Man^wa,  a  heantifBl  sam- 
mer  resort  three  miles  south  of  the  cin,  and 
with  Fairmount  and  other  par^.  Couudl 
Bluffs  is  the  seat  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Deaf,  and  has  a  fine  public  library  building; 
Railroad  and  wagon  bndges  over  the  Missouri 
and  electric  lines  connect  it  with  Omaha,  with 
which  dty' there  is  extensive  trafiic.  Q)undl 
Bluffs  is  one  of  the  great  agricultural -implement 
trade  centres  of  the  world  and  also  has  a  large 
trade  in 'fruit  and  produce.  There  are  eight 
large  grain  elevators.  .The  dty  government  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  for  two  years,  and  a 
dty  coundl.     Pop,  30,000. 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  ELDERS  (cotiMif 
del  ancieit/i.     See  Dibectorv, 

COUNCIL  OF  FIVE  HUNDKBD  (««- 
ieil  des  cinqcettts}.    See  DiBBCioRy. 

COUNCIL  OROVB;  Kan.,  dty  and  county- 
seal  of  Morris  County,  situated  on  the  Neoshc 
River,  and  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
and  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroads,  about  50 
miles  from  Topcka.  It  is  the  centre  of  rich 
grazing  country,  and  its  jprincipal  business  Is 
connected  with  stock  raising.  The  city  is  sit- 
uated on  the  old  SanCa,  Fe  trail,  and  contains 
a  public  library.  It  was  settled  in  1847  and  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  ihe  State,  It  adopted 
the  commission  form  of  government  in  191L 

Pop.  3,ooo: 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  INDIES,  The,  a 
tribunal  (o  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Com 
de  ContraiaciSn,  or  India  House,  at  Seville,  the 
administration  of  the  Spanish  colonies  was  as- 
signed by  King  Ferdinand  It  was  the  business. 
of  these  two  tribunals  to  further  the  progress 
of  discovery!  watch  over  the  infant  settle- 
ments  and  adjust  the  disputes  which  grew  vp 
in  them.    Eventually  ihe  India  House  war  wA- 
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ordinated  to  the  council,  the  powers  of  tlie 
latter  havine  been  greatly  extended  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  V. 

COUNCIL  OF  TEN,  a  secret  tribunal  in 
the  old  republic  of  Venice,  instituted  in  1310, 
after  the  conspiracy  of  Tiepolo,  It  was  first 
composed  of  10  members  who  wore  black  cos- 
tumes ;  later  six  more,  who  wore  red,  were 
added.  This  council  was  founded  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  state,  and  it  had  power  to 
punish  its  enemies.  All  its  processes  were 
secret,  and  through  its  means  some  of  the  most 
wicked  and  bloodiest  crimes  were  comtiulted. 
At  first  established  temporarily,  it  was  pro- 
longed from  year  to  year  until  1335  it  was 
declared  perpetual.  It  went  down  with  the 
republic  in  1797.  The  archives  of  the  council 
extending  from  1315  to  the  end  of  the  republic 
throw  great  li^t  on  the  history,  political, 
ecclesiastical  and  economic,  from  tnat  period 
to  the  end  of  the  republic  Consuh  Brown, 
'Studies  in  Venetian  History*  (2  vols.,  London 
1907). 

COUNCIL  OF  TRENT.     See  Codnteb- 

ReFOBIiIATION. 

COUNCIL  OF  WAR,  an  assembly  of 
ofEcers  of  high  rank  called  to  consult  witnthc 
commander-in-chief  of  an  army  or  admiral  of 
a  fleet  on  matters  of  supreme  importance.  The 
commandant  of  a  garrison  will  accept  or  Kcn- 
erally  solicit  the  advice  of  such  a  council  before 
surrendering  to  an  enemy. 

COUNCILLORS,  City.    See  Cnv  Q»jn- 

CTLS,    AUEKICAN. 

COUNCILMAN,  William  Thomaa,  Ameri- 
can physician :  b.  Pikesville,  Md.,  2  Jan.  1854. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  at  Vienna  and  Leipzig,  was  for  some  time 
associate  professor  of  pathology  in  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  and  has  been  Shattuck  pro- 
fessor of  pathoiotdcal  anatomy  at  Harvard 
University  since  1892.  He  has  given  much  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  smallpox  and  has 
recently  announced  his  Jn^Kirtant  discovery  of 
the   probable   etiology  of   smallpox.     He  has 

fublished  'A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of 
nfiammatioti'  (1879);  'On  the  Etiology-  of 
Malaria'  (1884) ;  'Syphihs  of  the  Lungs' 
(1890):  'Pathology'  (1902);  'Pathology;  A 
Manual  for  Tcadiers  and  Students'  (1912)  ; 
'Disease  and  its  Causes*  i[1913)  j  besides  mono- 

Saphs  on  dysentery,  cerebrospinal  menin^tis, 
phtheria,  smallpox,  and  other  papers. 
COUNSEL,  in  the  United  States  a  term 
applied  indiscriminately  to  all  members  of  the 
legal  profession  retained  in  a  cause ;  as,  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant.  In  the  United  King- 
dom the  word  has  a  limited  and  specilic  use, 
■lawyers,*  as  the  term  is  understood  in  Amer- 
ica, being  classified  as  advocates,  attorneys, 
barristers,  coiuisellors,  proctors,  Serjeants,  so- 
licitors (qq.v,),  etc.  The  function  of  the  coun- 
sellor, or  more  usually  barrister,  is  the  pleading 
of  cases  in  court  from  the  data  furnished  to 
him  by  the  attorney  or  solicitor  in  the  form 
termed  a  brief  (q.v.).  King's  counsel  (ab- 
breviated K.C.)  are  barristers  appointed  counsel 
to  the  Crown  by  the  lord  chancellor.  They  have 
the  privilege  of  wearing  silk  gowns  instead  of 


COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW.  In  the  United 
Stales  a  counsellor  at  law  is  a  lawyer  author- 
ized to  foLlow  his  profession  and  practice  is 
the  superior  courts  of  record.  The  spedai 
function  of  a  counsellor  at  law  is  to  give  advice 
as  to  the  legal  aspect  of  judicial  proceedings, 
to  try  causes,  argue  motions  or  appeals,  or 
conduct  any  other  legal  business  that  takes  him 
into  the  presence  of  the  courts.  A  distinction 
is  made  between  counsellors  and  attomeys-at- 
law;  this,  however,  was  never  strictly  observed 
in  this  country,  and  now  the  two  designations 
are  used  interchangeably,  or  in  combination,  in 
all  the  States  but  one  —  the  title  of  a  practising 
lawyer  in  this  country  being  ordinarily,  "Attor- 
nev  and  Counsellor  at  Law."  In  England,  not 
only  has  the  distinction  in  titles  been  preserved, 
but  a  variety  of  designations  has  been  applied 
to  members  of  the  legal  profession,  according 
to  the  courts  in  which  they  practised  and  of 
which  they  were  officers,  or  according  to  their 
special  functions.  Practitioners  in  the  common 
law  courts  at  Westminster,  and  also  country 
lawyers  enrolled  in  the  Courts  Leet  and  odier 
inferior  tribunals  in  the  shires  and  borouKhs, 
were  called  attorneys ;  pracdtioncrB  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  were  known  as  solicitors, 
while  those  practising  in  the  Admiralty  and 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  other  tribunals  where 
the  civil  and  canon  law  was  administered  were 
called  proctors.  The  titles  solicitor  and  proctor 
are  sometimes  used  by  lawyers  in  the  United 
States  when  they  appear  in  equity  suits  or 
pTOceedii^^  in  the  Admiralty  and  Probate 
(^urts,  but  this  is  a  matter  oi  fancy  and  lias 
no  specific  legal  or  customaiv  sanction.  These 
distinctive  appellatives  have  been  obliterated  to 
some  extent  in  Ea^and.  According  to  the 
Judicature  Act  of  1873,  whereby  the  Kii^s 
Bench,  Common  Fleas,  Exdiequcr,  Chuiccry, 
Admiralty  and  Probate  and  Divorce  Courts 
were  consolidated,  practitioners  theretofore 
designated  solicitors  in  chancery  or  proctors 
were  to  be  called  solicitors  of  the  Supreme 
Cx>urt.  Only  a  barrister,  however,  may  prac- 
tise as  counsel  in  the  trial  and  advocacy  of 
causes  in  the  superior  courts.  The  initiation 
of  law  suits,  the  drawing  of  ordinary  pleadings, 
the  preparation  of  eridence  and  briefs,  and 
attendance  to  all  preliminaries  up  to  the  actual 
trial  or  argument  in  open  court,  are  functions 
of  attorneys  or  solidlors,  A  person  qualified 
to  become  a  barrister  may  waive  a  call  to  the 
bar  and  be  licensed  to  practise,  *nnder  the  bar,* 
as  a  conveyancer  or  special  pleader.  The  sim- 
plification of  pleadings  by  the  modem  practice 
acts  has  elTected  a  decline  in  the  demand  for 
specialists,  however,  and  this  work  now  gen- 
erally  falls  to  junior  barristers.     The  highest 


barristers  in  a  case  these  counsel  lead  the  trial, 
and  they  give  opinions  on  questions  of  law 
submitted  to  them ;  in  which  respect  their  office 
is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  jurisconsults  of 
Rome  and  of  Continental  Europe.  Sergeants- 
al-law  rank  after  king's  or  queen's  counsel 
and,  while  the  order  of  sergeants  still  exists, 
no  new  appointments  are  bein^  made,   so  that 
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tital  Courts  among  'tht  civilians -and  canonists,* 
u  Blaclcstonc  rather  conteoiptuoiuly  calls  them 
—  Ihe  title  corresponding  to  tbat  of  barrister- 
al-Uw  is  advocate.  CounseUors,  barristers,  ad- 
vocates, atlonieys,  solicitors  and  proctors,  all 
alike,  are  officers  of  the  courts  in  which  th^ 
are  enrolled  and  subject  to  the  disopliue  of 
thtie  tribunals.  While  they  are  not  officers  ad- 
ministeritig  a  public  trust,  strictly  s^aktug, 
but  rather  c£ceri  exercisiuK  a  privilege  or 
franchise,  they  are;  newrtheleas,  regarded  as 
officers  of  the  state  with  obligations  to  the  pub- 
lic no  less  significant  than  their  obligations  to 
iheir  clients. 

Education  for  the  bar  has  been  resarded  in. 
all  times  and  under  all  juristical  systems  as  a 
severely  practical  matter.  Cicero's  definition 
of  a  jurisconsult  —  as  a  person  "skilled  in  the 
laws  and  in  the  usa^s  current  among  private 
dtizena,  and  in  giving  opinions,  bringing  ac- 
tions and  taking  security^^ — stiU  holds  good. 
Nor  is  the  maiuier  in  which  stKh  skill  was 
acquired  in  ancient  Rome  without  its  modern 
parallel.  Every  jurisconsult  had  in  his  train 
a  number  of  pupils,  who  followed  their  master 
to  the  courts,  listened  while  he  was  advising  his 
clients  or  delivering  opinions,  and  obtained 
their  knowledge  of  legal  procedure  by  practice, 
and  of  the  usages  current  among  merchvits  and 
other  private  citizens  t^  actual  contact  with 
men  and  aflaiis.  We  may  be  sure  a  great  deal 
of  'sea  law'  waa  picked  up  by  the  budding 
jurisconsults  of  Rome  from  the  Rhodian  and 
other  mariners  who  beached  their  sbipi  on  the 
strand  at.Ostia.  ■  In  later  days,  when  Ulpian  and 
the  other  learned  jurists,  whom  the  Emperor 
Justinian  commissioned  to  codify  the  jhs  ctvilis, 
had  evolved  a  science  of  jurisprudence,  they 
compiled  the  'Institutes*  as  a  compendium  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  instruction  of  students 
in  the  principles  of  law.  With  the  revival  of 
learning,  after  the  Dark  Ages,  the  Roman,  or 
*dvil,*  Law  became  one  o£  the  subjects  of  study 


of  the  11th  century  introduced,  and  lectured  on, 
the  'Ccrpus  Juris  Civills,'  became  famous  as 
a  seat  oi  the  higher  education  in  juristic  lore. 
The  mterest  there  aroused  spread  all  over 
Europe.  The  emancipation  of  die  human  mind 
and,  also,  the  development  of  the  modem  state 
were  due  in  no  small  measure  to  this  influence. 
One  effect,  however,  was  the  arrest  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  body  of  customary  Teutonic 
law  into  an  independent  system.  In  Germany 
the  ;W  d/iUs  became  supreme  and  the  doctors 
and  practitioners  of  law  there  knew  little  but 
what  they  had  learned  from  the  Pandects.  In 
England  the  propagation  of  the  Roman  law, 
civil  and  canomcal,  was  strenuously  resisted 
and  successfully  combated  by  tbe  judges  and 
practltionen  in  (be  king's  oourts.  The  Imia 
of  Court,  not  the  unifersiiies,  became  tbe 
sdiools  for  the  education  oi  lawyers  in  the 
common  law,  as  they  still  arc  These  inns  — 
they  are  reaUy  colleges  —  maintained  by  the 
four  ancient  law  societies,  are  .known  as  ths 
Inner  and  Uiddle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Iim  and 
Gray's  Inn.  To  each  of  these  there  are  attached 
one  or  more  Chancery  Inns,'  which  have  die 
character  of  preparatory  schools.  To  be  ad- 
Dutted  to  practise  as  a  barrister  one  must  be 
a  member  of'cme  of  the  law  societies,  and.have 
followed  a  prescribed  course  of  study  at  one 


of  the  Imis  of  Court    The  method  of  ii 

tion  was  by  moots  or  disputations,  and  lectures 
or  readings  by  barristers.  The  call  to  the  bar 
proceeds  not  from  the  courts  but  the  superior 
order  of  benchers,  who  are  tbe  custodians  oE 
the  property  of  the  societies  and  directors  of 
their  affairs,  and  who  control  the  discipline  of 
the  ptofession.  The  inns,  however,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  visilorial  powers  of  the  judges  of 
the  superior  courts.  At  the  present  liine  the 
chancery  inns  are  used  merely  as  chambers 
by  barristers,  to  which  the  latter,  unless  they 
be  king's  or  queen's  counsel,  are  expected  to 
admit  pupils.  A  university  training  in  the 
liberal  arts  or  sciences  is  not  a  prerequisite  to 
entrance  as  a  pupil  into  a  barrister's  chambers 
or  as  a  student  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  Until 
its  dispersal  in  1858  the  College  of  Advocates 
in  Doctors'  Commons  stood  in  somewhat  simi- 
Ibj-  relation  to  advocates  in  the  admiralty  and 
ecclesiastical  courts  of  England  that  tbe  Inns 
of  Courts  did  to  barristers.  Advocates,  however, 
were  graduates  of  the  universities,  where  they 
were  instructed  In  civil  and  canon  law. 

The  qualification  and  admission  to  practice 
of  attorneys  and  solicitors  in  England,  as  of 
attomqrs  and  coimsellors  in  the  United  States, 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  courts.  Usually 
students  oi  law  in  England  who  do  not  aspire 
to  becoDie  barristers  begin  by  entering  as  ar- 
ticled clerks  in  the  service  of  attorneys  or 
solicitOFs,  and  a  legal  education  there  as  here 
is  obtained  mainly  by  practical  eitpericnce.  In 
Canada  the  regulation  of  admissions  to  the  bar 
rests  with  the  Law  Society  of  the  Dominion. 
No  person  has  the  privilege  of  practising  law 
who  has  not  been  duly  adimtted  to  the  bar,  and 
all  proceedings  or  jut^^ments  obtained  in  an 
action  brouf^t  bv  one  unautboriaed  to  repre- 
sent litigants  as  an  attorney  or  counsellor  at  law 
are  ipso-facio  invalidated.  In  courts  not  of 
record  a  license  to  practise  is  not  necessary, 
thou^  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Any  person,  however,  maj;  appear  in  his  own 
behialf  in  any  court.  In  this  country  admission 
to  the  bar  is  regarded  a  judicial  act  and  the 
right  to  admit,  generally  speaking,  is  vested 
in  the  courts  exdusirely.  In  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power  of  the  States,  however,  legis- 
latures have  assumed  the  making  of  regulalionti, 
which  are  held  binding  on  the  courts.  This  has 
been  denied  in  several  weighty  opinions,  how- 
ever, wherein  such  lu^slative  intcrvenlioit  ts 
held  to  ^conflict  with  the  constitutional  jmwers 
of  the  judiciary.  Applicants  for  admission  to 
practise  in  the  Federal  courts  are  required  to 
show  that  they  are  attorneys  or  counsellors  at 
law  duly  authorized  to  practise  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  where  they  were  domiciled 
at  the  time  of  their  admission.  Good  character 
and  fair  professional  standing,  of  course,  are 
essentials.  An  applicant  for  admission  to  prac- 
tise in  the  State  courts  must  possess  the  requisite 
abili^  and  legal  training,  to  test  which  he 
must  submit  to  examinadon  by  the  court  itself, 
or  by  examiners  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
Courses  of  study,  periods  of  preparation  and 
other  conditions  are  prescribed  by  nileS  made, 
usually  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
If  the  unit  of  judidal  organication  is  thecounty^ 
as  is  the  case  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  hi^est 
court  of  ori^nal  jurisdiction  is  the  Common 
Pleas.  Court  in  each  county,  the  rules  of  ad- 
mission are  established  by  this  tribunal     But 
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even  in  Pennsylvania  the  Supreme  Coaf I  grartts 
admissions  to  practise  at  its  own  bar,  and  this 
privileBie  carries  with  it  the  right  to  practise 
at  the  Bar  of  an^  county  in  the  State.  The  rales 
governing  admissions  usually  require  that  the 
applicant  have  studied  law  at  a  recognized  law 
school,  or  in  the  office  of  a  practising  attorney, 
for  a  minimum  term  of  two  years.  Where 
the  period  of  study  is  Spent  in  a  lawyer's  oflBce 
the  term  is  in  many  cases  extended  to  three 
years,  and  the  student  is  required  to  file  a  cer- 
tificate of  entry  when  his  service  in  his  mentor's 
law  office  begins.  In  some  States  students  must 
pass  a  regents'  examination  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  obtain  and  iile  a  regents'  certificate  of  pro- 
ficienq?  before  they  take  their  examination  for 
admission  to  the  bar.  In  New  York  the  regents' 
examination  must  be  taken  within  three  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the  student's  term  of 
service  in  a  law  office.  In  some  jurisdictions 
proof  that  the  appUcant  has  pursued  classical 
studies  to  some  extent,  shortens  the  ordinarily 
required  period  of  service  in  a  law  office.  Dur- 
ing his  law  clerkship  the  applicant  must  have 
been  actually  engaged  in  assisting  in  business 
the  attorney  he  serves,  and  have  studied  under 
the  control  and  personal  direction  of  his  pre- 
ceptor.  Every  important  university  in  the 
United  States  now  has  a  law  department  and  in 
many  States  the  graduates  of  recognized  law 
schools,  who  have  received  the  degree  of 
"Bachelor  of  Laws,"  are  admitted  to  practise 
at  the  bar  without  examination.  This  courtesy 
is  frequently  extended  also  to  attorneys  or 
counsellors  admitted  to  practise  in  the  superior 
courts  of  other  States;  but  this  rule  of  comity, 
once  universal,  is  meeting  with  growing  dis- 
favor. New  Jersey  lakes  the  exceptional  posi- 
tion among  the  States  of  distinguislung  between 
attorneys  and  counsellors.  Only  counsellors 
have  the  privilege  of  practising  in  the  Supreme 
and  Chancery  courts,  and  no  one  can  become  a 
counsellor  until  he  has  been  admitted  and  has 
practised  as  attorney  for  three  years. 

The  suspension  or  disbarment  of  counsellors 
ttr  attorneys- at -law,  like  their  admission.  Is  in 
the  control  of  the  courts  and  under  their  regu- 
lation. Suspension  or  disbarment,  being  judi- 
cial acts,  cannot  be  accomplished  by  arnitrary 
procedure.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  cause  for 
action  and  the  preferment  of  diarges  and  a 
hearing  are  indispensable.  The  conviction  of 
an  attorney  or  counsellor  of  a  crime  involving 
moral  turpitude  is,  of  course,  a  ground  for 
disbarment,  but  suspension  or  disbarment  may 
follow  misconduct  which  is  merely  unprofes- 
sional and  does  not  constitute  an  inoictable 
offense.  The  legal  profession  itself  assumes 
disciplinary  powers  over  its  members  and  al- 
most every  county  bar  association  maintains  a 
complaint  committee,  to  which  charges  made 
against  members  of  the  local  bar  are  referred 
for  investigation  and  eventual  jjrosecution.  A 
long  step  forward  was  taken  in  professional 
self -discipline  when  the  Alabama  State  Bar 
Association  in  1898  adopted  a  'Code  of  Legal 
Ethics.'  This  was  reprinted  with  obvious  ap- 
proval in  118  Georgia  Reports.  On  27  Aug. 
1908,  finally,  the  American  Bar  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting  approved  and  adopted  a 
'Canon  of  Ethics'  in  31  articles,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  epitome:  (1>  It  is  the  duty  of 
counsel  to  maintain  toward  the  court  a  re- 
spectful   attitude;    (2)    Members   of   the  bar 


should  itrevent  politiGal  conridentitmB  from 
outweighing  fitness  in  the  selection  of  judges; 
(3)  Counsel  should  not  exert  influence  on  the 
court  by  marked  attentions,  unusual  hospitality, 
etc,  toward  judges,  which  are  uncalled  for  by 
the  personal  relations  of  the  parties;  (4>  A 
lawyer  assigned  as  counsel  to  an  indigent  pris- 
oner should  not  ask  to  be  excused  for  trivia) 
reasons,  but  protect  the  interests  thus  commit- 
ted to  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability:  (5)  It  is 
a  right  of  a  lawyer  to  tmdertake  the  defense 
of  a  person  accused  of  crime,  regardless  of  his 
private  opinions  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  party; 
the  primary  duty  of  a  public  prosecutor  is  not 
to  convict  but  to  see  that  justice  is  done; 
(6)  A  lawver  must  disclose  at  the  time  of  his 
retainer  all  circumstances  of  his  private  rela- 
tions to  the  parties,  and  any  interest  or  con- 
nection he  has  with  the  controversy,  such  as 
might  influence  a  client  in  the  selection  of 
counsel.  To  represent  opposing  interests,  ex- 
cept by  the  express  consent  of  all  parties,  is 
unprofessional;  (7)  Lawyers  jointly  prosecut- 
ing or  defending  a  cause  and  failing  to  agree 
must  state  their  differences  to  their  dients  and 
leave  the  matter  to  the  latters'  decision.  The 
suffiestion  of  a  client  to  call  in  other  counsel 
is  no  ground  for  offense;  (8^  Lawyers  ^ould 
endeavor  to  obtain  full  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  a  case  before  advising  thereon  and  are  bound 
to  give  candid  opinions  of  the  merits  and  of 
the  probable  results  of  contemplated  litigation ; 
(9)  A  lawyer  should  not  communicate  on  a 
subject  of  controversy  with  an  opposing  party 
who  is  represented  t^  counsel,- nor  should  he 
in  any  manner  mislead  a  par^  not  so  repre- 
sented; (10)  A  lawyer  must  not  acquire  any 
pecuniary  or  other  beneficial  iotErest  in  the 
mbject  matter  of  a  litigation  in  which  he  is 
taking  part;  (11)  When  money  or  trust  prop- 
erty comes  into  the  hands  of  an  attorney  the 
fact  should  be  promptly  reported  to  his  dient; 
the  same  must  not  be  commingled  with  the 
attorney's  private  property  or  used  by  him; 
(12)  Lawyers  should  avoid  making  charges  for 
services  wbjdi  overestimate  their  value,  as  well 
as  such  as  underestimate  the  same;  a  client's 
ability  to  pay  does  not  justify  excessive  charges, 
Aough  a  client's  poverty  may  require  a  smaller  ' 
fee  to  be  demanded;  (13)  Contingent  fees,' 
when  sanctioned  by  law,  should  be  under  su- 
pervision of  the  court;  (14)  Controverries  with 
clients  concerning  compensation  should  be 
avoided  and  suits  to  recover  the  same  resorted 
to  only  (o  prevent  injustice,  imposition  and 
fraud;  (IS)  It  is  not  die  duty  of  a  lawyer  to 
do  unscrupulously  whatever  may  enable  him  to 
win  a  client's  case ;  it  is  improper  for  a  Ia\»yer 
to  assert  in  argument  his  personal  belief  irt  the 
innocence  of  a  client  or  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
No  fear  of  judicial  disfavor  or  public  unpopu- 
larity should  deter  a  lawyer  from  the  full  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  but  the  great  trust  of  a 
lawyer  is  to  be  performed  within,  not  without, 
the  bounds  of  the  law.  No  violation  of  law,  no 
fraud  or  chicane,  is  demanded  of  him  for  any 
client,  however  powerful  or  influential.  The 
lawyer  must  obey  the  dictates  of  hts  own  con- 
science; (16)  A  lawyer  must  restrain  and  pre- 
vent his  client  from  doing  things  which  he 
himself  ought  not  to  do;  (17)  Ill-feeling  be- 
tween litigants  should  not  influence  counsel  in 
the  conduct  of  a  case.  All  personalities  between 
counsel    should    be    scrupulously  .  avoided; 
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(18)  Adverse  wHaesse*  and  luiton  should  be 
treated  with  filmess  and  considciation ;  a 
lawyer  must  never  minuter  to  the  malevolence 
of  a  client-  (19)  When  a  lawyer  is  a  witness, 
except  with  regard  to  merely  formal  matters, 
he  Miould  leave  the  trial  [o  other  counsel ; 
(20)  Newspaper  discussion  by  laisycs  of  pend- 
jng  Mti^tion  is  condemned;  (21)  Punctuality 
is  a  prime  duty  of  a  lawyer;  (22)  Conduct 
before  a  cotirt  must  be  characteriied  by  candor 
and  fairness.  To  knowin^y  misquote  docu- 
ments or  the  oral  testimony  of  witnesses,  or  the 
language  or  argument  of  opposing  coansel,  is 
improfessional  and  disbortorable.  So  also  is 
the  getting  before  a  jury,  in  the  form  of  argu- 
ment, testimony  that  would  be  excluded  as 
objectioRable ;  (23)  Fawning  or  flattery  of  a 
juiy,  or  pretended  solicitude  for  their  perstmal 
comfort,  is  unprofessional.  So  also  is  con- 
Tcrsation  with  jurors  prtvatdr  about  a  case 
either  before,  during  or  after  tfie  trial;  (24,  25, 
26)  Condemn  refusal  to  extend  professional 
courtesies  to  opposing  counsel  when  no  harm 
can  be  done  thereby  to  a  client's  interest;  con- 
demn the  taking  of  technical  advantage  of  the 
trustfulness  of  opposing  counsel,  the  repudia- 
tion of  unwritten  agreements  with  regard  to  tho 
incidents  of  a  legal  proceeding  and  other  sharp 
practices ;  (27)  The  publication  of  ordinary 
business  cards  is  not  improper,  but  solicitation 
of  business  by  circular  or  advertising,  or 
through  touters,  or  by  inspiring  new^aper 
comment,  which  magnifies  the  importance  of 
the  services  of  the  advertiser  or  of  the  cases 
in  which  he  is  engaged,  are  denounced  as  un- 
professional; (28)  Stirring  up  litigation  di- 
rectly or  through  agents  is  not  only  unprofes- 
sional but  indictable  at  common  law ;  (29)  Law- 
yers   should   expose    corrupt    or    disnonorablc 


has  wronged  his  client;  (30)  A  lawyer  must 
decline  to  conduct  a  cause  or  make  a  defense 
the  purpose  whereof  is  merely  to-  harass  the 
opposing  party  or  work  oppression ;  (31)  Ho 
lawyer  is  obligated  to  act  either  as  adviser  or 
advocate  for  every  person  who  may  wish  to 
become  his  client.  Consult  'Corpus  Juris' 
(Vol.  VI  p.  556,  under  title  "Attorney  and 
Client.*  55  1-121)  :  Carter,  'Ethics  of  the  Legal 
Profession'  (1915)  :  Costibin,  G.  P.,  Jr.,  'Cases 
and  Other  Authorities  on  Legal  Ethics'  (Saint 
Paul  1917);  Loftie,  W.j  'funs  of  Court  and 
Chancery'  (London  1895)  ■  Home,  G.,  and 
Headlam,  C,  'The  Inns  or  Court'  (London 
1909). 

Stephen  Pfeiu 
COUNT  (LaL  eoniM)  appears  to  have  been 
first  ntsed,  as  a  title  of  dignity,  under  the  niga 
of  Constantine.  During  the  exiUeace  of  the 
republic  die  inferior  officers  aa  tribitiii,  frafecH, 
taitM,  mfdici,  hanispicrt,  aecenti  praeonts, 
who  accompanied  the  praconmin  and  proprm- 
torts  into  tbdr  provincial  government^' were 
known  as  the  ttmutes  or  cokors  of  their  pro- 
vtRciaL  On  the  establishment  of  the  imperial 
government  the  name  was  applied  to.  the  court 
and  houaebold  of  the  prince;  and  Dio  (53) 
mentions  a  council  of  senators  selected  by 
Augustus  as  his  eomitet.  On  the  first. distribu- 
tioQ  of  his  dominions,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  new  capital  by  Conatantine,  10  out  c^  35 
provincial  generals  received  the  title  oi  com*f. 


After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power  the  tilje 
was  retained  by  the  conquerors;  and  under 
Charlemagne  it  denoted  equally  a  military  or 
dvtl  employment.  About  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  m  Germany,  and  under  the  last  princes 
of  the  Uoroviugian  race  in  France,  the  title 
awcars  to  have  become  hereditary  in  families. 
Tilt  institutions  of  the  ancient  Crcrman  tribes 
may  have  contributed  much  to  the  establishment 
of  this  class  of  nobles.  In  early  times,  before 
the  existence  of  the  Latin  comites,  the  Ger- 
mans had  officers  cboset^  at  least  in  some  tribes, 
by  the  people.  These  were  a  kind  of  inferior 
judges.  After  the  Franks  became  the  ruling 
nation  they  made  a  change  in  their  character. 
The  king  now  appointed  them,  and  they  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  over  certain  districts  in  the 
kin^s  name,  with  the  title  of  grafen.  These 
ancient  officers  are  peihaps  as  fairly  entitled  as 
the  comitet  to  be  considered  the  root  of  the 
subsequent  counts.  The  German  title  graf  cor- 
responds to  the  title  *^count*  in  other  countries 
of  Europe  These  grafen  superintended  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  police  and  the 
taxes.  After  the  time  of  the  Carlovingian  dy- 
nasty different  classes  of  counts  or  qrafen  were 
formed;  thus  tfaUgraltn,  or  camtttt  Paiatu, 
the  judges  of  the  court  who  decided  whether  a 


of    the    forest,   that   is,   inspectors,   etc. 

These  royal  officers  soon  usurped  power  which 
did  not  belong  to  them,  and  treated  the  people 
so  badly  that  the  emperors  and  kings  were 
obliged  to  go  themselves  into  the  provinces  and 
hold  courts,  or  to  send  particular  officers  for 
this  purpose,  called  senigrafen.  The  sheriffs 
in  En^and  were  originally  the  deputies  of  the 
English  counts  or  earls,  who  correspond  to  the 
German  grafeti^  The  wife  of  an  earl  has  been 
called  "countess*  from  very  early  times.  Their 
Latin  title  is  still  ricf-com^j.  Their  English  title, 
derived  from  "shire*  and  '"gerefa,"  has  the  same 
origin  with  the  German  graf.  (See  Sheriff). 
In  the  t2lh  century  ihe  division  of  counties  on 
of  Europe  was  abolished,  and  thus 


English  earls  are  considered  as  corresponding 
to  the  continental  counts.  In  Italy  a  large  num- 
ber of  landed  counts  were  created,  but  Iney  are 
no  longer  recognized  by  the  government.  In 
Spain  the  title  is  still  of  value  owinf;  to  the 
existotce  of  primogeniture.  In  the  Russian  mon- 
archy the  title  of  graf  bore  little  social  prestige. 
In  present  times,  the  Japanese  use  the  word  to 
translate  a  similar  rank  in  their  country.  (S^ 
County :  Eaw. ;  Titles  of  Honor).  Consult  Scl- 
den,  'Titles  of  Honor'  (London  1672); 
Luuaire,  'Essai  sur  rorigine  de  la  noblesse  en 
France  au  moyen  age'  (Paris  1902) ;  Brunner, 
'Deutsche  Rechtsgesduchte'  (Vol.  II,  Leipzig 
1892).  V  -         i"-a 

COUNT  OF  MONTB  CKISTO.  The. 
A  typical  novel  of  the  romantic  period  in  France 
was  'The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,'  by  Alexan- 
dre Dumas,  written  from  1841  to  1845  with  th« 
assistance  of  two  minor  collaborators,  Auguste 
Maquct  and  P.  A.  Fiorcniino,  It  was  begun 
before  and  completed  after  the  equally  famous 
'Three  Musketeers'  from  -which  il  differs  in 
beiag  more  melodramatic  and  intense;  leJs 
natural  and  Itumorous.  The  protagonist, .  Ed- 
mond  Dantes.,  be^s  the  earmarks  of  the  rom^- 
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tic  hero  of  the  Byronic  poems,  although  he  is 
not  so  sentimental,  being  endowed  with  an 
active  passion  that  sets  him  wrestling  with 
superliiiman  difficulties  instead  of  brooding  over 
them  in  sick  despair.  Dant^s  is  the  victim  of 
unscrupulous  enemies,  a  gloomy  ^ant  outraged 


secret  of  a  buried  treasure.  When  his  com- 
panion dies,  Dant^,  assumiui;  the  role  of  the 
corpse,  is  flung  into  the  sea  and  swims  to  free- 
dom. He  recovers  the  lost  treasure,  and,  as 
the  possessor  of  immense  wealth,  proceeds  to 
woric  out  his  elaborate  schemes  for  mysteriously 
rewarding  those  who  have  been  his  benefactors, 
and  wreaking  vengeance  tipon  those  who  are 
responsible  for  his  misfortunes.  He  is  ruthless 
in  his  pursuit  of  these  enemies, 
himself  unsuspected  into  their  good  i 
leading  them  on  by  diverse  naths  to  < 
Fernand,  who  had  married  Dantis'  sweetheart, 
is  brought  to  suicide;  Danglars,  who  had  pef- 
mitted  the  father  of  Dantis  to  die  of  starvation, 
is  forced  into  bankruptcy  and  social  disgrace; 
and  de  Villefort,  who  had  treacherously  secured 
the  imprisonment  of  Danles,  is  publicly  humili- 
ated, and  when  his  criminal  wife  slays  herself 
and  her  son,  he  goes  raving  mad.  With  his 
thirst  for  revenge  thus  slaked,  Dantes  turns  for 
solace  to  the  fair  Haydee,  daughter  of  Ali 
Pacha,  ruler  of  the  Greeks. 

Duels,  poisonings,  sleeping  potions  that  in- 
duce the  semblance  of  death,  documents  written 
with  invisible  ink,  secret  passages,  luxuriously 
furnished  grottoes,  dis^uisings,  and  all  the  other 

Earaphemalia  of  nectic  romance  are  mustered 
ere  for  duty.  Villainy  and  virtue  arc  extreme; 
demons  and  angels  rub  shoulders.  Slaves,  ban- 
dits, bankers,  soldiers,  sailors,  priests  throng 
the  pages,  every  one  ol  which  yields  its  thrill. 

In  power  of  improvisation,  Dumas  vies  with 
Walter  Scott ;  and  in  wildness  of  imagination 
far  surpasses  hiro.  The  intricate  plot  of  the 
novel  is  woven  with  consummate  skill,  and, 
theatric  as  are  its  scenes  and  personages,  they 
win  al  least  that  temporary  suspension  of  dis- 
belief which  Coleridge  would  exact  of  all  ro- 
mance. Indeed,  in  many  matters  of  detail, 
Dumas  has  taken  care  to  arouse  in  his  reader, 
not  only  the  pleasure  of  surprise,  but  that  also 
of  recognition.  Thus,  in  his  account  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Abbe  Faria  in  fashioning  vari- 
ous articles  for  use  in  the  dungeon,  he  has  torn 
realistic  loaves  from  'Robinson  Crusoe.'  Feat- 
ures of  the  intrigue  he  drew  from  Peuchet's 
'Police  d^oilie'  after  his  publishers  had  asked 
an  exciting  story  in  the  style  of  Eugene  Sue's 
'Mysteries  of  Paris.'  The  Roman  scenes  he 
completed  before  it  occurred  to  him  to  develop 
fully  the  incidents  connected  with  Marseilles  and 
the  Chateau  d'lf,  now  so  auspiciously  settingthe 
story  in  motion.  The  location  of  the  buried 
treasure  and  the  title  he  hit  upon  during  a  visit, 
in  1842,  to  Elba,  off  the  coast  of  which  he 
noticed    the    rocln'    island    of    Monte    Cristo. 

Translations  and  dramatizations  of  the  : 

have  appeared  in  every  modern  language. 

Frank  W.  Chandler. 


scene  is  laid  in  Conslanttnopte  during  the  reign 
of  AleJiius  Comneniis  (1080-1118).  Many  his- 
torical facts  are  altered  for  artistic  effect. 

COUNTER-IRRITATION,  the  produc- 
tion of  an  artificial  inflammation  in  order  to 
relieve  another  in  some  other  part  of  the  body. 
The  principal  counter-irritants  are  dealt  with  w 
the  article  on  blister  (q.v.). 

COUNTER  REFORMATION,  a  move- 
ment that  assumed  importance  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  16th  century,  and  lasted 
from  1560  in  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Pius  IV 
to  1648,  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Before  the  Protestant  Reformation  the  synods 
and  provincial  councils  of  the  Church  had 
ahivays  considered  and  acted  upon  points-  requir- 
ing refonn.  Luther,  as  a  Catholic  priest,  em- 
phasized the  urgent  need  for  further  reforms 
of  abuses  which  were  creeping  into  the  Church. 
When  he  seceded  and  became  a  Protestant,  the 
reformation  movement  in  the  Catholic  Church 
continued,  growing  in  its  formidable  aspect  to 
a  more  or  less  de&nite  and  avowed  attempt  to 
counteract  the  Protestant  Reformation.  It  was 
an  inevitable  outcome  of  the  very  conditions 
thai  produced  the  great  schism.  Among  those 
who  shared  the  widespread  discontent  with 
existing  abuses  in  the  Church  and  who  longed 
for  a  return  to  its  apostolic  purity  and  sim- 
plicity, there  were  many  who  remained  loyal  to 
the  parent  communion  and  believed  in  the  pos- 
sibihty    of    an   internal    reform.      There    ' 


advocated  an  amendment  of  life  and  doctrine, 
perceiving  that  moral  and  not  physical  force  was 
required  to  keep  wavering  adherents  within  the 
Church's  pale  and  to  regain  those  who  had 
broken  away.  The  Council  of  Trent  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  factors  in  the 
problem  counteracting  the  spread  of  the  Re- 
formed faith.  Conciliatory  measures  wbidi 
were  originally  intended  were  abandoned  after 
the  fifth  session  and  attention  was  concentrated 
on  the  reaffirmation  of  doctrines  questioned  by 
the  Protestants  and  on  regulations  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  Church.  Althou^  Macaulay's 
estimate  of  the  Jesuits'  share  in  the  Counter- 
Reformation  is  exaggerated,  the  devotion  and 
zeal  of  Loyola  and  nis  followers  undoubtedly 
played  a  large  part  in  the  abatement  of  ecclesi- 
astical scandals  and  abuses.  The  Jesuits  per- 
ceived that  in  an  age  of  intellectual  ferment  and 
inquiry  the  Church  must  control  the  education 
of  the  better  classes  if  she  would  retain  her 
spiritual  influence  with  them,  and  in  the  per- 
fectly organized  Society  of  Jesus  they  offered 
her  an  instrument  fitted  for  the  task.  The  rep- 
resentative and  punitive  features  of  the  Coun- 
ter-Reformation 35  illustrated  by  the  woilt  of 
Ae  Inquisition  (especially  in  Spain  and  in  the 
Nedieriands),  and  by  force  ot  arms,  banisli- 
ment,  confiscation  and  other  political  penalties, 
are  familiar,  being  more  frequcntij  dwelt  upon 
than  the  changes  taking  [dace  within  the  Cburcfc. 
Consult  Pennington,  A.  R.,  'History  of  the 
Counter' Reformation'  (London  1900) ;  Ward, 
A.,  'History  of  the  Counter-Reformation' 
(New  York  1889)  ;  Wiedeniami,  '(^eschkhte  der 
Reformation  tmd  Gegenrcforraation'  (Eons,  5 
vols.,  18;*-S6). 

COUNTERFEITING,  the  making  of  imi- 
tations or  counterfeits  of  money,  eiAer  paper  or 
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coin,—  in  aa  oztendcd  sense  indncting  some  de- 
crees of  forgery  and  other  cases  of  fraudulent 
imitation,  as  spurious  trade-marks  or  dies.  This 
is  a  crime  heavily  punishable  by  statute,  and  the 
United  States  Rovernment  has  le^slated  &t  con- 
siderable length  for  its  suppression.  The  pun- 
ishment prescribed  for  imitating  United  States 
paper  money  is  a  fine  of  not  over  $5,000  and 
unprisoiunent  at   hard  tabor  not  exceeding   15 

Srs;  for  counterfeiting  coin^  the  penalty  is  a 
not  over  $5,000  and  impnsonraenl  at  hard 
labor  not  exceeding  10  years;  for  minor  coins 
of  five  cents  and  less,  f  1,000  fine  and  five  years' 
imprisonmeitt  is  the  maximum.  For  wiving 
counterfeit  money  or  counterfeit  tools  in  pos- 
session, or  for  counterfeitiiig  post  office  kicks, 
or  for  altering  or  nensing  revenue  stamps,  sim- 
ilar penalties  are  prescnbed  by  statute.  The 
United  States  laws  on  tlie  subject  may  be  found 
in  the  Revised  Statutes,  S|  5413  et  seq. 

For  the  suppression  of  coimterfdting  and 
enforcement  of  the  laws  on  the  subject,  the 
United  States  has  been  divided  into  10  secret- 
service  districts,  in  each  of  which  officials  are 
constantly  workinK  to  detect  passers  of  coun- 
terfeit money  and  ferret  out  those  who  are 
engaged  in  its  manufacture. 

The  paper  money  of  the  United  States  has 
been    rendered    very    difficult    of    imitation    by 


nik  threads,  and  as  the  manufacture  of  such 
paper  for  other  purposes  is  prohibited,  the 
counterfeiter  must  either  control  a  paper  mill, 
involving  a  very  heavy  investment,  or  must  steal 
some  government  paper,  or  imitate  the  colored 
threads  with  colored  lines  written  or  printed. 
Pen-written  lines  are  the  usual  form  of  imita- 
tion of  these,  commercial  paper  being  employed, 
the  nearest  to  the  government  paper  that  the 
counterfeiter  can  buy.  The  engraving  of  the 
plates  is  of  such  high  quality  that  there  are 
usually  not  a  dozen  men  m  the  country,  outside 
of  tliose  engaged  on  the  goverment  notes,  who 
are  capable  ot  executing  good  imitations,  and 
these  men  are  known  to  the  secret-service, 
which  keeps  an  eye  on  them  and  their  associates. 
The  printing  is  done  in  colored  inks  in  order 
to  prevent  reproduction  of  the  plates  by  pho- 
tography, which  would  be  comparatively  easy 
if  printed  in  black.  These  conditions,  combined 
with  excellent  work  by  the  secret- service,  have 
almost  stopped  (he  counterfeiting  of  United 
States  paper  money,  and  the  temptation  to 
counterfeit  is  still  further  reduced  by  the  gov- 

s  policy  of  changing  the  designs  of  the 

s  frequently  and  withdrawing  the  old  paper 
from  circulation,  rendering  it  certain  that  a 
high-clais  counterfeit  would  be  driven  out  of 
circulation  in  a  short  time. 

The  success  of  counterfeiters  is  not  so  much 
due  to  the  cleveroess  of  their  work  as  it  is  due 
to  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  general 
public.  A  man  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
distinctive  ear-marks  on  the  genuine  money  of 
the  land  cannot  be  expected  to  detect  the  coun- 
terfeit presentment  of  them  when  they  face  him 
on  spurious  money;  so  that  every  man  ou^bt 
to  make  himself  familiar  with  these  distinctive 
eaj--marks  of  real  money  —  and  he  must  do  so 
if  he  would  successfully  protect  himself  against 
the  skilful  imitations  and  the  cunning  devices 
ol  the  ^rtwd  counterfeiters  who  infest  tbe 


land  and  pcey  upon   this   species  of  popular 
ignorance. 

Steel-engraving  is  a  fine  art,  about  which  the 
general  public  knows  next  to  nothing;  and  yet 
the  possibili^  of  detecting  oounterleit  paper 
money  unerringly  is  bound  up  in  the  engraved 
features  of  its  make-up.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
contended  that  everyone  must  become  a  master 
of  the  oitrraver's  art  before  he  can  successfully 
detect  coimterfeit  money;  but  it  is  contended 
that  he  must  make  himself  so  familiar  with 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  genuine  machine- 
engraving  on  the  national  currency  that  he  can 
distinguish  it  from  spurious  and  imperfect  imi- 
tations of  it.  Nor  is  it  a  ver:^  difficult  task.  It 
can  be  done  by  anyotie  who  will  take  the  troublie 
incident  to  a  proper  study  of  the  subject  The 
work  executod  t^  the  govemmeot,  as  well  aa 
that  which  is  executed  by  the  banknote  com- 
panies, possesses  great  beauty  in  its  art  and 
exact  perfection  in  its  execution  and  finish.  It 
is  mathematically  and  geometrically  exact  in  all 
its  parts,  while  the  spurious  work  of  imitating 
counterfeiters  is  necessarily  imperfect  in  these 
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due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  is 
done  by  macbinetv,  while  the  latter  is  done  by 
hand ;  and  to  the  further  fact  that  hand-engrav- 
ing, even  whoi  aided  by  simple  machinerv,  can 
never  approach  the  beauty,  exactness  and  geft- 
eral  perfection  of  machine-engraving.  Ana  yet 
although  these  very  designs  nave  bound  up  in 
them  the  chief  safeguards  which  the  govern- 
ment has  thrown  around  our  national  currency 
to  protect  it  against  being  successfully  counter- 
feited, not  one  man  in  any  .10  met  upon  the 
streets  of  our  cities,  much  less  among  the  rustic 
tillers  of  the  soil,  is  familiar  with  either  the 
character  or  the  object  of  these  beautiful  de- 
signs which  are  found  upon  our  national  cur- 
rency. This  fact  is  ¥60*  aptlj'  illustrated  by  the 
tests  which  are  applied  by  djfTerent  persons  to 
determine  whether  a  suspected  note  is  spurious 
or  genuine:  one  looks  carefully  for  pen-hules; 
another  scans  it  for  signs  of  wear,  and  another 
scrutiniies  the  vignettes,  while  others  examine 
tho  paper, —  not  £iowiii^  that  all  of  these  Kvt- 
deuces  may  be  counterfeited  sucoessfuUy  or  imi- 
tated so  perfectly  as  to  deceive  almost  anyone; 
but  very  tew,  if  any,  apply  those  real  tests  which 
involve  the  only  truly  and  unmistakably  distinc- 
tive features  of  genuine  notes.  Hence,  the 
alarming  success  of  counterfeiters  in  pusing 
their  spurious  products  is  not  so  much  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  excellence  of  their  imitations 
of  these  distinctive  features  of  genuine  notes  is 
prone  to  deceive  the  intelligent  observer  as  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  general  public  is  igno- 
rant concerning  the  construction,  purpose^  char- 
:icter  and  distinctive  futures  of  that  dtfferenc* 
which  distinguishes  the  genuine  from  the  spuri- 
ous. Everything  on  the  average  national  cur- 
reaey  note,  except  the  fine  lines  of  engravini^ 
may  be  successfully  counterfeited ;  but  these 
fine  linea  defy  all  impostors.  All  of  the  circles, 
oval^  SQtiares  and  parallels,  as  well  as  the  ^o- 
metrical  lathe-work  upon  which  the  denomina- 
tions are  usually  placed,  are  composed  entirdy 
of  a  perfect  network  of  finely  engraved  lines 
irtiich  cross  each  other  at  such  angles  or  ap- 
proach each  other  at  sudi  distances  as  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect.  These  finely  eng^ved 
lines  constitute  the  chief,  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  government's  b ' — 
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and  they  cannot  be  successfuBy  counter- 
feited. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  all  genuine  work  that 
these  fine  lines  can  be  traced  by  the  use  of  % 
lens,  throughont  the  figures, —  not  a  line  being 
'tMDken,  not  a  line  losing  itself  in  another  line 
■and  not  a  line  showing  any  irregularity  what- 
ever m  its  course,  tn  its  uniformity  of  curve  and 
widtfi  or  in  its  deeree  of  shading.  These  lines 
may  be  either  white  Upon  a  baekground  of 
'black,  green  or  red :  or  they  may  be  black,  green 
or  red  upon  a  background  of  white;  but  the^ 
are  always  exact,  always  even  and  always  uni- 
form. They  are  made  by  a  geometrical  lathe 
which  was  invented  by  one  Asa  Spencer  and 
tntroducnd  to  the  puUic  about  1818. 

This  lathe  is  a  perfect  wonder;  it  produces 


the  lines  clings  to  them  in  whatever  form  they 
may  appear.  So  that,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  uniformity  and  uniqueness  of  execu- 
tion is  impossible  in  hand-engraving,  the  spuri' 
QUE  note  tails  all  to  pieces  under  this  test.  The 
Striking  difference  between  the  genuine  and  the 

Surious  is  very  natural  from  the  simple  fact 
at  the  one  is  mathematical  and  exact,  while 
the  other  is  mechanical  and  necessarily  varied. 
The  lathe  does  not  engrave  directly  upon  the 
note-plate,  while  the  counterfeit  engraver  does. 
The  taithe  engraves  upon  a  ptece  of  soft  steel 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  After  this  piece 
of  soft  steel  has  been  properly  eneraved  bv  the 
lathe,  the  piece  of  engraved  steel  is  hardened 
by  a  peculiar  process;  then  (by  means  of  a 
powerful  machine  called  a  transfer  press)  a  cyl- 
inder of  soft  steel  is  rolled  over  -the  hardened 
piece  of  engraved  steel  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  engraving  is  transferred  to  the  cylinder, 
whichis  then  hardened;  and,  from  this  hardened 
Q'linder  the  designs  are  transferred  to  the  note- 
pate  by  means  of  the  transfer  press.  In  this 
way  the  work  is  not  only  exact  —  mathematic- 
ally exact  and  artistically  perfect  —  but  it  is 
always  uniform ;  for  this  cylinder  acts  as  a 
perpetual   model   from   which   any   number   of 

?lates  can  be  transferred  —  each  being  an  exact 
acsimile  of  ail  the  others  taken  from  that  same 
cylinder.  Hence  all  United  States  notes  of  any 
one  sortas  are  cxaotly  alike  in  every  re^»ect  — 
except  the  numbers  and  the  signatures.  And 
right  there  is  where  the  counterfeiter  falls 
down  before  the  practised  eye.  He  must  do  his 
engraving  directly  upon  the  notc-i^ale  —  which 
imposes  many  insuperable  difficulties ;  the  lines 
cannot  be  made  as  perfect  as  ihey  are  in  this 
lathe  woric,  and  (he  general  effect  of  the  print- 
ing is  inartistic  in  comparison  with  the  impres- 
sions taken  from  lathe-made  plates.  Even  to 
the  naked  eye  the  appearance  is  more  or  less  dull 
and  sunken,  or  scratchy;  and  the  figures  are 
sure  to  be  lighter  or  darker  in  spots,  as  the 
lines  are  heavier  or  lighter  in  places.  The  use 
of  the  lens  in  such  cases  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  lines  are  often  bri^en,  varied  or  irregular, 
either  in  size  or  course.  Besides,  it  being  im- 
possible for  any  hand-engraver  to  produce  two 
£es  exactly  alike,  it  happens  that  the  spurious 
(Uesi'  are  tkA  only  not  exact  reproductions  of  the 
genuine  lalhe-made  dies,  but  no  two  of  die 
spurious  dies  are  exactly  alike ;  so  that  coitit 
larison;  under  the  lens,  between  the  dies  ona 
suspected  note  (if  it  be  sporions)  and  «  gen- 
uine note  brings  out  this  difference  so  xdcRrly 


that  very  little  skill  is  required  to  detect  and 
read  it. 

All  the  government  dies  used  in  printing  any 
given  series  are  exactly  the  same  —  all  being 
transferred  from  the  same  cylinder,  and  they 
must  therefore  be  exactly  the  same  in  every 
respect.  This  impossibility  of  making  two  dies 
separately  and  independently  exactly  alike  by 
the  hand-engraving  process  oot  only  prevents  the 
counterfeit  dies  from  being  like  toe  genuine, 
'but  it  also  prevents  any  two  counterfeit  dies 
from  being  exactly  alike,  since  the  plates  must 
be  separately  and  independently  engraved.  But 
besides  this  absence  of  exactness  tn  die  repro- 
duction of  the  dies,  there  is  another  notable 
feature  of  difference  which  is  conspicuous  for 
its  presence  in  the  genuine  and  for  its  absence 
from  the  spurious  note ;  and  that  is  the  beauti- 
ful dear-cut,  raised  impressions  produced  by  the 
correct  and  uniform  lines  of  the  lathe-work 
which  the  cotmterfeitcr  cannot  reproduce  to  save 
his  life 

This  machine  work  is  therefore  the  safest 
^r-mark  there  is  for  detection  purposes ;  but  it 
must  be  used  intelligently.  In  examining  this 
work  on  any  suspected  note,  it  is  a  pretty  safe 
way  for  the  examiner  to  begin  at  the  centre  of 
the  curvilinear  figures  and  then  gradually  fol- 
low the  lines  around  the  circles,  one  within  an- 
other, carefully  searching  for  any  special  de- 
fects and  for  the  discovery  of  any  irregularis 
not  patent  to  the  naked  eye.  And  he  shoruid 
also  make  careful  and  minute  comparisons  be- 
tween the  general  designs  on  the  genuine  note 
and  those  on  the  suspected  one. 

Sometimes  the  whole  face  of  a  note  (except 
the  vignettes  and  dies)  are  tinted  a  pale  red 
or  some  other  color;  but  examination  under  a 
lens  discloses  the  fact  that  this  tint  is  composed 
of  fine  crossed  or  looped  lines  running  clear 
across  the  face  of  the  note.  This  is  another 
species  of  machine  work  which  is  but  poorly 
imitated  by  tlie  most  expert  counterfeit  engraver 
who  has  to  depend  upon  his  hands.  This  work, 
when  genuine^  shows  the  lines  to  be  perfect  in 
execution  and  in  shading,  while  the  spurious 
note  bears  evidence  of  imperfection  in  both  re- 
Parallel  lines  also  afford  a  check.  They  are 
made  by  a  parallel-ruling  machine,  which  is 
governed  by  an  index  to  regulate  the  width  of 
the  lines,  and  they  are  mathematically  exact. 
They  are  always  uniform,  always  regular  and 
always  exactly  parallel  —  conditions  which  do 
not  obtain  when  the  counterfeiter  undertakes  to 
reproduce  them  by  the  process  of  hand-engrav- 
ing. These  parallel  lines  are  used  in  shading 
the  letters  and  figures  on  the  genuine  notes 
into  a  perfectly  even  pale  gray.  They  are  also 
used  to  represent  a  clear  sl^  or  water;  but 
crossed  lines  are  used  to  represent  cloudy  or 
heavy  skies.  In  genoine  work  these  lines  can 
always  be  ctMntetT  while  such  is  not  always  the 
case  with  connterfeit  notes,  as  the  lines  on  them 
are  often  broken,  blurred  and  irregular. 

Some  people  rely  on  the  vignettes  as  reliable 
ear-marks  for  detection  purposes;  but  they  make 
a  mistake  in  doing  so.  The  vignettes  are  the 
most  artistic  part  of  the  whole  note,  and  Ihey  are 
mostly  hand-engraved,  even  on  the  genuine 
note*;  so  they  may  b?  almost  perfectly  imitated 
or  reproduced^bul  fliat  is  not  often  the  case. 
The  vignettes  on  the  national  currency  are 
-made  hrr  the  very  &iest  artists  in  the  conntiy, 
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and  diejr  are  funroBd  the.succesifui  imilalicni  or 
reproduction  of  Any  one  but  an  artist  of  the 
first  water;  and,  since  the  salaries  wtucb  such 
artists  can  command  at  legitimate  worif  are 
too  satisfactory  for  than  to  resort  to  tbe  rather 
rbk>'  business  cf  countcrfeitiiig  themselves  or 
lentfing  tbeir  talents  to  others  cneaged  in  that 
hazardous  outlawry,  tbes«  woold-^  imitations 
are  imde  by  tariier  inferior  artiats  and  are  nec- 
essarily imperfect  in  many  respects.  Real  vig- 
nettes have  this  advantage  over  spurious  ones : 
Tbey  are  never  made  but  oncev  and  are  there- 
fore uaiform  and  ahvays  exactly  the  same. 
They  are  transferred  to  the  cylinder,  just  as 
the  lathe-work  is,  and  then  transferred  (by 
use  of  the  transfer  press)  from  the  cylinder  to 
the  notc-ptate,  thus  usinf[  one  model  all  the 
time;  but  such  is  not  possible  with  the  spurious 
vignettes.  They  must  be  reproduced,  and  exact 
rf5>roduction  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
But,  it  beinp  noticed  that  counterfeiters  get 
along  better  m  reproducing  outdoor  scenes  than 
they  do  in  reprodudng  portraits,  the  govern- 
ment has  vecy  wisely  mingled  its  viguette  work 
—  making  iheai  consist  of  outdoor  scenes,  his- 
torical pictures,  portraits  and  allegorical  figures, 
which  it  not  only  becomes  difficult  for  counter- 
feiters to  imitate,  but  which  furnishes  a  some- 
what graduated  scale  of  difficulties  for  them  to 


The  engraving  test  is  (lie  best  t>ossihIe  ear- 
mark in  the  detection  of  counterfeits,  for  two 
very  good  and  sufficient  reasons :  In  the  first 
place,  the  above-noted  difEercnccs  will  always 
appear  as  long  as  counterfeiters  have  to  rely 
upon  hand- en  graving  while  the  government  uses 
machLne-engraving ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
these  counterfeiters  will  always  have  to  rely 
upon  hand -engraving,  because  machines  for  the 
purpose  are  too  bu^y  and  too  expensive  for 
handle, —  considerations    which    will 


(the  cost  of  a  proper  outfit  of  machinery  for 
this  work),  he  would  hardly  risk  its  investment 
in  aa  illegitimate  enterprise  which  might  be 
swooped  down  upon  at  any  moment  by  govern- 
ment officers  and  utterly  destroyet^  with  the  leg- 
acy of  a  long  sentence  ni  the  penitentiary  added. 
Hence,  it  may  be  pretty  safely  assumed  that  all 
the  engraving  done  upon  spurious  note-plates 
will  always  be  done  by  hantC  and  that  this  test 
can  always  be  applied. 

Coin  is  more  easily  counterfeited.  The  gov- 
ernment mints  it  by  subjectitig  blanks  of  metal 
to  heavy  pressure  between  dies.  The  cheap 
imitator  casts  them  under  slight  pressure  in  a 
base  metal.  The  maker  of  a  better  erade  of 
counterfeit  coin  cuts  out  or  casts  a  blank  or 
disc  of  the  required  siie,  and  comiireEses  it 
between  dies  to  an  ordinary  stampinK-press. 
To  make  a  really  good  imilation  of  gold  coin 
requires  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  alloys,  pos- 
sessed by  very  few  men.  and  principally  for  ibis 
reason  counterfeil  gold  coins  are  scarce.  The 
imitation  of  silver  is  much  easier,  as  there  are 
in  the  market  numerous  metals,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  tableware,  etc..  that  closely  sim- 
ulate silver.  Their  principal  basis  is  lead,  atMl 
it  is  by  the  softness  of  the  mixture  and  its 
increased  weight  that  counterfeit  silver  is  most 
easily  detected.  It  does  not  require  an  expert 
to  oistinguish  the  .  average  counterfeit  silver 
coin  from  the  genuine,  as  ■  simple  balancing  aa 


a  scAle  with  a  good  coin  diows  Ae :  difle rente 
in  weight,  a  shave  with  a  penknifd  «xhibitHi^e 
«o£tnesa  oi  the  metal,  and  lii^ng  Ae  coin  pro- 
dtices  a  dull  sound  as  comp^ed  with  die  ring 

Counterfeits  made  in  real  silver  have  been 
circulated  since  the  value  of  the  metal  deterio- 
rated, and  thes^  if  well  made,  are  ver^  difficult 
of  detection.  The  government's  principal  safe- 
guard against  them  is  obtained  by  watchtn 
purchasers  of  silver,  and  following  up  t 
wko_  do  not  seem  to  have  good  reason  tor 
requiring  it.  The  imitations  of  five-cent  mec«s 
in  the  real  metal  arc  not  ffifficult  (or  a  skilled 
mechanic,  and  the  statement  has  been  widely 
circtdated  that  they  were  once  actually  roan- 
ufactured  by  convicts  while  serving  sentence 
in  a  prison  of  one  of  the  larger  States,  where 
nidcel -plating  was  carried  on  in  the  workshop. 
The  more  comnton  imitation  of  the  five-ccat 
piece,  however,  is  simple  lead,  cast  in  a  moM, 
and.  while  easy  of  detection,  it  secures  ciecn- 
lalion  because  the  ^sscrs  bandle  it  without 
examination.  This  is  the  most  usual  form  of 
counterfeiting  carried  on  bo-day,  and  a  flood  of 
<  bad  nickels  is  liable  to  break  out  anywhere  is 
the  result  of  same  misguided  man's  efforts.  As 
soon  as  they  attract  attention  in  a  locality  the 
secret-service  men  concentrate  their  action,  and 
usually  find  the  base  of  supplies  within  a  few 
months,  imloss  the  counterfeiters  take  tlie  alarm 
and  fly,  destroying  tbeir  apparatus. 

The  most  elusive  counterfater  the  United 
States  secret-service  men  were  ever  called  on  to 
unearth  was  a  New  Jersey  mechanic  ^Ued  in 
photography  and  the  use  of  the  pen  and  brush. 
For  many  years  he  patiently  imitated  $20  green- 
backs b^  band,  making  about  one'  a  week,  and 
then  going  to  some  New  York  saloon  to  change 
it.  His  work  was  very  artistic,  and  he  coiud 
surely  have  made  more  money  by  legitimately 
employing  his  talent  in  the  trades.  He  was 
finally  cai^ht  passing  a  not^  asd  sentenced,  the 
almoat  invariable  fate  of  every  per»5tciit 
counterfeiter. 

COUNTERMARK,  in  numismatics,  the 
name  given  to  those  stampe  or  impressions 
which  are  found  on  ancient  coins  or  medals, 
and  have  been  given  since  their  first  impress. 
These  countermarks  or  stamps  are  often  exe- 
cuted without  any  care,  and  frequently  obliterate 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  original  in- 
scription. There  have  been  various  opinions 
respecting  the  cause  of  these  countermarks ; 
some  antiquaries,  thinking  that  they  were  to 
indicate  an  augmentation  of  the  value  of  the 
money  upon  which  they  were  stamped;  others, 
that  they  were  vouchers,  for  workmen;  and, 
again,  that  they  were  only  struck  upon  money 
taken  or  received  from  foreign  enemies,  fhir- 
mg  the  long  war  with  revolutionary  France 
Britain  stamped  millions  of  Spanish  dollars 
with  small,  oval  countermarks  of  the  head  of 
George  III  upon  the  neck  of  the  Spanish 
monarch.  Many  of  them  were  completely  re- 
stamped  or  countermarked  in  the  mint,  but  the 
new  impression  sometimes  failed  to  obliterate 
the  old  entirely. 

COUNTERPOINT    (from   Lat.    punchtm 
contra  fnnctum,  potnt  ^ainat  point)  in  music, 
"'  ■  of  combining  melodiet  or 

'  idy  to  melot^. 
E  nearly  approached  .whibt 
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to  a  ^vcR  dieme  the  melody  sdded  is  called  its 
counterpoint.  In  foimer  times  musical  sounds 
were  represented  by  dots  or  potnts  placed  on 
the  lines,  and  the  added  part  or  parts  were 
written  by  placing  the  proper  points  under  or 
against  each  other — punctum  contra  punctum. 
Some  authorities  use  the  word  counterpoint 
simply  as  an  equivalent  of  harmony,  by  others 
mployed  to  denote  the  art  of  composition 
tlly.  It  is  preferable  to  ^qily  this  term 
V  to  than  branch  of  the  art  wnich,  a  musical 
thought  being  given,  teaches  the  development 
of  it,  according  to  the  taws  of  the  art,  by  ex- 
tension or  .^unbellishment,  by  transposition, 
revedtion  or  imitation  throu^iotit  the  diflorent 
parts.  Contrary  motion,  augmentation  and 
diminution,  the  latter  two  referring  to  the  time- 
value  of  the  notes,  are  also  other  devices  of 
connterpoint.  It  thus  stands  related  to  har- 
mony as  literary  composition  stands  to  gram- 
mar. Simple  counterpoint  is  the  art  of  adding 
a  part  or  parts  to  a  given  melody  in  notes  all  oi 
e<iual  time  value,  as  in  plain-song  or  ecclesias- 
tical style.  Florid  counterpoint  is  when  the 
notes  of  the  added  parts  are  of  less  time  value 
(say  two  crochets  or  four  quavers  against  a 
minim)  than  those  in  the  melody  or  subject, 
as  it  is  called.  In  double  counterpoint,  the  sub- 
ject may  start  in  [he  bass  and  be  repeated  in  the 
upper  part,  or  vice-versa.  It  becomes  triple  or 
quadruple  when  two  or  three  parts  are  added 
with  the  harmony  inverted.  Further,  counter- 
point is  divided  mto  the  free  and  strict  styles, 
the  former,  which  is  of  the  florid  order,  allow- 
ing many  licenses  as  to  discords,  etc.,  not  per- 
mitted in  the  dignified  slow  movement  of  the 
strict  style.  The  fugue  (qv.)  may  be  classed 
among  the  hig:faest  developed  forms  of  the  art 
of  coimterpomt.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
art  was  known  as  far  back  as  the  4th  or  5th 
century;  others  again  ascribe  its  invention  to 
Guido  d'Arezzo  in  the  11th  century,  or  Adam 
de  la  Hale  two  centuries  later.  It  was  not 
until  die  I7th  or  18th  century  that  the  art 
attained  its  maturity  under  the  fostering  care 
of  Palestrina,  J.  Sebastian  and  EmmanuelBach, 
Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Beethoven's 
avowed  aim  in  his  later  works  to  make  every 
part  sing,  and  not  to  be  mere  harmonic  padding, 
well  illustrates  the  object  of  counterpoint,  while 
among  the  greatest  contrapuntalists  and  inno- 
vators of  modem  times  are  Wapner  and  Brahms 
who  by  their  intensive  utilization  of  overtones 
practically  extended  the  field  of  counterpoint 
and  harmony.  Numerous  treatises  on  counter- 
point exist;  among  the  best  modem  authorities 
are  Prout,  Richtcr,  Riemann  and  Jadassohn. 
See  Harmony. 

COUNTERSIGN,  in  military  affairs,  a 
watchword  used  to  prevent  unauuiorized  per- 
sons passing  a  line  of  sentries,  whose  orders 
are'  to  stop  any  one  unable  to  give  it.  It  is  fixed 
eadi  day  by  the  commanding  officer,  but  may 
be  chanf^ed  at  anv  moment  if  necessary,  and  is 
communicated  only  to  those  entitled  to  know  it. 
The  parole  is  a  similar  watchword  given  only 
to  those  entitled  to  inspect  guards  and  to  their 
commanders.  Countersigns  are  usually  names 
of  battles;  paroles  are  names  of  distin^ished 
military  persons.  To  give  a  countersign  or 
parole  other  than  that  received,  or  to  make  a 
countersign  or  parole  known  to  one  not  en- 
titled to  receive  it,  is  in  time  of  war  punishable 
by  death,  or  sudb  other  puntsfament  as  a  court- 


COUNTING-OUT  GAHBS.  See  Gaues, 
COUNTRY-  or  CONTRA-DANCB,  a 
dance  in  which  as  many  couples  can  take  part 
as  there  is  space  to  accommodate  them ;  the 
gentlemen  being  ranged  at  the  commencement 
on  one  side,  and  the  ladies  on  the  other.  The 
dancers  are  constantly  changing  places,  leading 
one  another  back  and  forward,  up  and. down, 
parting  and  uniting  again.  "Sir  Roger  de 
Coverfey*  is  the  best-faiown  example.  The 
oldest  collection  of  country  dances  was  pub- 
lished in  1651  under  the  title  'The  EngUsh 
Dancing  Master.'  In  the  18th  century  it  was 
introduced  into  Fiance,  where  it  was  first 
known  as  "Anglaise.*  It  was  also  known  as 
the  'Contredaoce.*  Under  this  name  it  spread 
to  Germany. 

COUNTY,  in  the  United  States,  an  ad- 
ministrative subdivision  of  each  State,  inter- 
mediate between  the  body  as  a  whole  and  the 
town,  parish  or  municipality  In  the  North  (ex- 
cept the  wild  northern  parts  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire),  and  the  thickly  settled  States  of 
the  central  West^  it  is  an  aggregation  of  actual 
towns,  there  being  no  county  land  which  is 
not  a  part  of  some  town.  In  the  South  and 
the  more  sparsely  settled  Western  States,  the 
town  is  a  piece  cut  from  the  county,  the  greater 
part  of  which  may  be  entirely  unorganiied, 
except  as  divided  by  the  State  into  artificial  " 
sections  for  administrative  convenience  or  the 
saving  of  future  boundary  (hsputes ;  townships 

Sas  also  in  Aroostook  County,  Me.),  military 
istricts  as  in  Georgia,  'wards*  as  in  Louisiana, 
■beats'  as  in  Mississippi,  etc.  The  relations  of 
the  county  to  the  pohtica!  and  social  life  of 
the  community  also  vary  widely  in  different  sec- 
tions, owing  to  historic  development.  In' New 
England  it  is  of  less  consequence  than  anj^- 
where  else  in  the  United  States  r  a  mere  arti- 
ficial group  of  towns,  which  might  be  regrouped 
at  atiy  time  with  little  disturbance.  Here  it  has 
three  commissioners,  who  act  as  its  attorneys 
and  representatives,  as  well  as  executive  offi- 
cers, apportion  the  taxes  among  the  towns, 
care  for  hi^wavs,  etc.  The  oki  militia  regi- 
ment, of  which  tne  town  train-bands  were  com- 
panies, has  disappeared ;  the  County  Court  has 
been  replaced  by  sessions  of  the  State  Superior 
Court  on  circuit;  there  are,  as  of  old,  a  sheriff, 
courthouse,  and  Jail,  a  Probate  Court,  registry 
of  deeds,  etc.  The  representative  system  here 
is  not  based  in  the  least  on  the  counties,  but 
on  the  towns  in  general,  singly  for  the  lower 
house  in  the  State,  and  grouped  into  'senatorial 
districts"  for  the  upper.  Hence  there  is  but  lan- 
guid interest  in  county  matters,  and  no  feeling 
of  county  unity.  But  in  the  Middle  and  South- 
ern States  the  county  is  a  much  more  inlegial 
part  of  daily  life;  it  is  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion, and  often  the  real  unit  of  growth  and 
settlement.  In  the  Middle  States  the  towns  were 
the  original  centres  of  settlement,  as  in  New 
En^and,  but  they  have  not  reduced  the  coun- 
ties to  insigTiificance ;  on  the  contrarr,  (''.e 
county-seal  is  usually  the  chief  centre  of  Imsi- 
ness  and  political  interest,  and  the  coveted  spot 
at  which  to  edit  a  newspaper  sure  of  die  largest 
circulation  —  in  New  England  the  county-seat 
has  no  advantages  as  such  to  make  it  a  news- 
paper focus,  and  frequently  is  an  tnugnificaat 
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place  where  none  is  published — and  the  coun^ 
meetings  of  the  towD  boards  of  supei 
•      ■    -     ■     '   --'--    1  of  I 


mportant   actions   < 


ofsettle- 


but  almost  ttic  one  snborcUnatc  unit 
ment,  oifing  to  the  paucity  of  towns  due 
plantation  srstcm.  The  county  ngimem,  in- 
stead of  being  made  up  of  town  companies,  wtu 
divided  into  district  bands  for  conrcnieitce  of 
drill  and  assemblage;  the  local  mananment 
was  mainly  by  county  instead  of  town  <Acera; 
the  fnagistraaes  were  mostly  self-perpdiiatin^ 
in  die  hands  of  a  few  leading  families,  initead 
of  being  elective  or  even  appointive.  The  very 
settlements  intended  for  towns  often  did  not 
iTow  into  such,  but  spread  into  disconnected 
ptontations,  and  became  counties;  as  James  Crtv 
County  and  Charles  City  County,  Va.  In  Soufli 
Carolina  there  were  two  systems  —  the  county 
is  the  low  country,  the  district  in  the  Piedmont 
region;  after  the  war  the  district  system  was 
extended  over  the  whole  State;  in  1866  it  was 
abolished  and  the  whole  State  divided  into 
counties.  Bnt  these  are  pnrely  artificial  crea- 
tions, and  not  even  created  with  good  j  udgment ; 
they  are  of  immense  siic,  nearly  double  £ate  in 
Massachusetts  or  Connecticut  and  treble  those 
in  Virginia  or  Kentucky;  Charleston  Cotmty 
is  larger  than  Rhode  Island.  They  have  no 
courts,  being  grouped  into  judicial  ctrcnits.  The 
real  subdivision  seems  likely  to  take  place  within 
them.  In  Louisiana  Ac  corresponding  divisions 
are  called  parishes  instead  of  counties.  The 
institution  was  brought  from  England  by  the 
first  settlers :  the  connty  there  was  an  old  tribal 
■ettlement,  sometimes  a  whole  kingdom  as  in 
Kent,  ^e  counties  or  shires  being  gradually 
fused  into  the  kit^dom.  The  shires  are  there- 
fore not  diviaions  made  in  the  kingdom,  but 
small  govenuneats  whose  coalescence  made  the 
state.  The  name  "county*  was  given  them  after 
the  Norman  Conquest,  from  their  likeness  to 
the  counts'  gDvemments  on  the  continent.  At 
£rst  here  the  Englisfa  organization  was  copied; 
there  were  courts  called  qoarter-sessions,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  with  extensive-  powers,  lieo' 
tenants,  coroners  or  •crowners,'  etc.  Virginia 
had  Ac  county  in  1634,  Uai3dand  in  1638,  Ma)- 
sadinsctts  in  1643.  Consult  Fiske,  'Civil  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States>  (1890)  ;  Pollock 
and  Maittand,  "History  of  EngUsfa  L».w>  (Bo»- 
ton  18»9). 

COUNTY  ASSESSOR,  a  public  official 
generally  elected  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of 
two  or  four  years  in  southern  and  western 
States,  to  value  all  property  liaMc  to  taxation. 
They  prepare  lists  of  owners  and  descriptions 
with  valuations  of  property,  supervising  and 
equalizing  sudi  assessments  where  the  ondnal 
assessment  is  made  by  town  oflicen.  In  Wis- 
cotTsin  atjd  Indiana  a  county  officer  is  appointed 
to  superintend  and  instruct  the  town  assess- 
ors. In  Illinois  and  Ohio  ^milar  duties  are 
performed  by  one  of  the  other  county  officers. 
In  Kansas  lown  assessors  have  been  superseded 
by  county  assessors  who  make  the  original 
assessment.    See  Taxation. 

COUNTY  BUDGETS.  See  Bodgets, 
Ameucan;  Appbopbiations,  Amehcan  SyBTEu 
or. 

COUNTY  COHHISSIONBK5,  officials 
ftppfunted  on  boards,  u«uaUy  consisting  of  from 


nW,  of 

approiEimately  half  of  the  States  in  the  Union. 
County  Courts  or  board  of  siqwtvisors  perform 
like  ontiei  in  other  States.  The  duties  of 
county  commissioners,  generally,  are  to  control 
pnbbc  finances,  superintend  county  roads  and 
other  pubtk  works,  and  poor  relief.  Some 
county  commission  boards  supervise  poHce, 
town|Uiip  and  other  county  officers  and  possess 
a  limited  ordinance  power.  In  western  and 
southern  States  they  often  license  peddlers, 
saloons  and  other  bu^nesses,  and  establitdi  coun^ 
precincts  and  polling  places.  Experience  indi- 
cates that  more  efRcient  administration  is  exer- 
cised by  small  boards  of  county  commissioners 
compared  to  large  boards  of  supervisors.  The 
eotnbination  of  taxing  and  spending  facilities, 
however,  always  creates  criticsm,  and  caused 
Indiana  to  establish  a  county  council  in  1899  to 
control  the  boards  of  county  commissioners. 
See  C0T7NTY  Council. 

COUNTY  COUNCIL,  a  body  of  officials, 
comprising  a  specified  number  elected  from  each 
district  and  by  the  county,  to  control  revenue 
and  expenditure.  The  first  county  councils  in 
the  United  States  were  established  in  Indiana 
in  1899,  each  to  consist  of  seven  memoers,  four 
elected  by  districts  and  three  at  lai^.  They 
are  empoivered  to  borrow  money  and  issue 
bonds,  and  make  appropriations  for  county  ex- 
penses, the  boards  of  county  commissioncis 
(q.v.)  being  the  executive  authority  to  carry 
out  orders. 

County  councils  in  England  and  Wales 
date  from  1888  when  these  territorial  divisions 
were,  for  various  fmrposes,  divided  into  63 
counties  with  elecUve  administrative  bodies 
kttowB  as  connty  councils.  The  new  adminis- 
trative cormties  were  given  the  same  boundaries 
to  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  52 
historical  shires  or  counties,  but  seven  of  the 
latter,  Sussex,  Suffolk,  Hampshire,  Cambridge- 
shire, Northamptonshire,  Lincolnshire,  York- 
shire, were  subdivided  into  two  or  more  ad- 
ministrative counties,  and  London  County  was 
created.  The  po^lalion  of  the  different  ad- 
ministrativo  counties  vary  from  London  County 
with  5,000,000  inhabitants  to  Rutland  with  less 
than  25,000.  The  same  administrative  type  of 
organization  piactically  governs  eadi.  Since 
thdr  institution  considerable  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  local  government  throughout 
England  and  Wales.  See  Great  BarTArN—Go?- 
DuruENT;  London. 

COUNTY  DEMOCRACY,  New  York, 
founded  1880  and  lasting  till  1890,  represented 
a  "better  citiaeiufaip>  movement  started  in  Nei|V 
York  city  and  county,  .witJi  the  object  of  re- 
forming Democratic  organitation  and  curbing 
the  power  of  Tammany  Hall.  In  1881  their 
delegates  defeated  the  Tammany  representatives 
at  the  State  coDvention;  in  1884  the)-  elected 
Uayor  Grace;  in  1886  Tammany  united  with 
County  Democracy  to  defeat  Henry  George  and 
elect  Mr.  Hewitt  mayor,  withdrawing  its  sup- 
port when  he  asserted  independence  of  its 
control.  In  1888  Mr.  Hewitt  was  defeated  for 
re-election,  and  in  1890  County  Democracy, 
uniting  wift  other  reform  associations,  ceasea 
as  an  mdependent  organiiation.  See  New  Yobk 
Cmr. 
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COUNTY    GOVERNMENT    IN    THE 

UNITED  STATES.  Local  admimstiatian  in 
the  United  States  is  not  regulated  by  any  legis- 
lation of  the  national  Koveminent,  but  is  de- 
termined by  each  of  the  48  States  acting  indc- 
pcndenily.  Under  these  conditions  there  are 
inevitably  countless  variations  In  the  organus- 
tioa  and  powers  of  the  loc^  authorities  in 
tbe  different  States;  and  an  account  o£  the 
system  of  local  adminUtfation  requires  an 
elaborate  study  of  the  constitutions  and  laws 
of  all  tbe  States.  At  the  same  time  such  an 
examination  discloses  certain  important  insti- 
tutions resembling  each  other  throughout  the 
Union;  and  other  features  which  are  similar 
in  closely  related  groups  of  States.  These  con- 
ditions are  due  to  the  historical  origin  of 
American  institutions  in  those  of  England,  to 
the  constant  intercourse  between  the  various 
Stales,  and  to  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
imitation  and  adaption  by  each  State  of  the 
institutions  and  practices  of  other  States. 

Among  the  districts  of  local  administration 
in  the  United  Slates,  tbe  most  common  is  the 
coun^'  Every  State  is  divided  into  districts 
called  counties,  except  in  the  State  of  Louiii- 
ana,  where  the  corresponding  district  is  knonn 
«s  the  parish;  and  with  a  ^reat  deal  of  variation 
in  the  powers  and  organization  of  the  coUnty 
authorities,  there  are  yet  important  features  in 
common  which  mark  county  administration  as 
fundamentally  similar  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  American  county  occupies  a  distinctly 
different  position  in  the  general  plan  of  publk 
administration  from  the  chief  local  districts  in 
European  countries.  The  name  county  indi- 
cates its  historical  connection  with  the  county 
in  England,  from  which  the  American  county 
has  developed.  But  in  its  functions  and  generad 
importance  the  American  county  now  differs 
widely  from  the  English  county;  while  it  is 
evei)  less  like  the  provinces,  departments,  circles 
or  other  local  districts  in  the  countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe. 

Historical.—  To  understand  the  develop 
ment  of  the  coimty  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
necessary  to  note  tfte  system  of  county  adminis- 
tration in  England  in  the  17th  century,  when 
the  English  colonies  in  America  were  estab- 
lished. At  that  time  the  important  county  ofR- 
cials  in  England  were  the  lord  lieutenant,  the 
sheriff,  the  coroner  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
All  but  the  coroner  were  appointed  by  the 
Crown;  but  after  the  decline  ofthe  active  con- 
trol by  the  Privy  Council,  the  local  administra- 
tion in  practice  was  highly  decentralized.  The 
lord  lieutenant  was  head  of  the  militia  system. 
The   sheriff  was  tbe  chief   conservator  of   the 

E!ace  and  executive  agent  of  the  judicial  Courts. 
ut  local  administration  was  mainly  looked 
after  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  justices 
in  each  county  forming  collectively  a  quarterly 
court  of  criminal  jtmsdiction,  which  also  acted 
as  the  fiscal  and  administrative  authority  for 
county  affairs. 

In  the  American  colonies  counties  were 
organized  with  similar  officials,  appointed  by  the 
colonial  governors.  But  during  the  colonial 
period,  and  especially  about  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  important  changes  were  made  in 
some  of  the  colonies.  In  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania locally  elected  county  boards  were  es- 
tabhshed,  which  gradually  acquired  the. fiscal 


Mtd  Adnifaustrative  powers  of  the  jiuticM  of  tbe 
peace.  In  Pennsylvania  the  sheriffs  were  made 
locally  elective  m  1705.  Some  new  connty 
officers  and  additional  county  functions  also  d^ 
veloi>cd;  the  county  treasurer  appearing  tirst  in 
Uassachu setts ;  local  prosecuting  attorneys  in 
Connecticut;  and  in  most  of  the  colonies  county 
recorders  were  provided  to  keep  public  records 
of  documents  relating  to  land  titles. 

At  the  same  time  the  importance  of  the 
county  was  affected  by  the  dfivdopnient  of  town 
government  in  New  England  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  middle  colonies  from  New  York  to 
Pennsylvania.  But  in  the  southeni  colonics 
the  coimty  was  the  main  unit  of  local  adminis- 
tration. 

From  the  establtshmoit  of  State  govern- 
ments in  1776  until  tbe  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury important  changes  in  county  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  in  other  features  of  State  and 
local  administration,  were  gradually  introduced, 
both  in  the  seaboard  States  and  in  the  new 
States  organized  in  the  interior.  The  main  re- 
sults of  tnese  changes  wer°  to  establish  a  radi- 
cally democratic  and  decentralized  system.  The 
electoral  franchise  was  extoided  to  Include  all 
male  dtizens.  County  officimls  were  made 
locally  elective;  and  tbe  nnmber  of  such  offi- 
cials was  largely  increased.  In  most  of  the 
States  an  elective  county  board  took  over  the 
administrative  functions  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace;  while  the  sheriffs,  prosecuting  attorneys, 
county  treasurers,  county  clerks,  county  re- 
corders and  the  justices  of  the  peace  all  became 
elective  officials. 

Since  tbe  Civil  War  there  hare  been  few 
general  and  permanent  changes  in  the  le^I 
principles  of  county  administration.  But  with 
the  growth  of  the  United  States  there  have  been 
important  developments  in  the  functions  of  the 
county  and  in  the  methods  <>i  administration. 
The  county  system  has  been  extended  Ihroi^^- 
out  the  country;  and  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  general  tendency  toward  trie  cxpaa- 
tioQ  of  public  activities  have  added  much  to  the 
scope  of  county  administration. 

General  Chwracteristlca.— A  county  is  one 
of  the  dvil  divisions  of  a  State  for  judiciKl  and 
political  purposes;  and  at  the  same  time  is  a 
district  of  a  quasi -co  r^rate  character  for  pur- 
poses of  local  administration.  Crenerally  the 
State  legislature  has  power  to  establish  countiei ; 
and  in  the  North  Atlantic  group  of  States  this 
power  b  not  limited.  But  the  constitutions  of 
most  of  the  States  now  impose  various  re- 
strictions,—  as  to  minimum  area  and  population 
and  requiring  the  consent  of  the  voters.  In 
most  of  the  States  the  organization  of  new 
counties  and  changes  in  county  boundaries  are 
now  seldom  made ;  but  in  some  of  the  newer 
States  the  creation  of  new  counties  and  read- 
jusbnent  of  boundaries  are  still  not  infrequent 

There  are  about  3,000  counties  in  tbe  United 
States,  Most  of  the  larger  States  have  from 
60  to  100  counties  each.  At  one  extreme  Texas 
has  245  counties ;  at  the  other  Rhode  Island  has 
five  and  Delaware  three. 

In  area  and  population  the  coimties  show 
great  differences;  but  for  the  most  part  Ameri- 
can counties  are  much  smaller  both  in  area  and 
poptilation  than  counties  in  England,  depart- 
ments in  France,  and  provinces  in  Prussia, 
Belgiinn,  Italy  or  Spain.  Nearly  two-thifds  of 
contain  from  30t>  to  900  squttre 
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tniles;  and  the  most  usual  areas  are  from  400 
(o  6S0  square  miles.  More  than  half  the  coun- 
ties have  a  popuhiticm  of  10,000  to  30,000;  but 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States  more  than  hal*  the 
counties  have  over  50,000  population,  while  in 
tiie  SoulheiTi  States  and  still  more  in  the  States 
west  of  the  arid  plains  many  counties  have  lesi 
than  10,000  population. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  counties  are  mainly  rural 
in  character;  but  most  counties  contain  urban 
commnnities,  a  coniiderablfr  number  have  iiti- 
portani  cities,  and  the  most  important  countin 
are  those  where  the  largest  cities  are  located,-— 
as  New  York  city  (»4iich  includes  five  counties), 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Saint  Louis,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco  and  Denver.  In  most 
of  these  cases  the  county  administration  is  partly 
absorbed  in  that  of  the  dty. 

The  comparatively  small  area  and  popula* 
tion  of  most  counties  in  the  United  States 
necessarily  makes  theffl  less  impc^ant  for  some 
branches  of  public  administration  than  the 
counties,  departments  attd  provinces  in  Euro- 
pean countries.  On  the  other  hand  the  highVy 
decentralized  methods  of  administration  fol- 
lowed in  the  States  of  the  American  Union 
adds  KTeatly  to  the  number  of  ofikials  locally 
electea  by  counties.  Not  only  local  county 
antborities,  but  even  the  principal  local  z^t^^^ 
of  die  central  government  arc  elected  within 
each  county,  and  are  subject  to  little  or  no 
effective  supervision  by  the  central  govemmcftt 
of  the  States.  The  national  govenunent  has 
no  supervision  or  control  whatever  over  county 
or  other  locally  elected  officials. 

Pow«r>  and  PunctiotiBr—'Iliere  are  wide 
variations  between  the  States  in  the  MlMJTe 
importance  of  tbe  county  as  an  admuiistrative 
district;  and  the  powers  and  public  functions 
of  counties  and  county  ofliciats  are  6ir  from 
uniform  in  all  the  States.  But  it  is  possible 
to  note  certain  common  factors  and  to  call  at- 
tention  to    some   of   the   most    important    dtf- 

Very  little  in  the  way  of  legislative  power, 
even  in  local  matters,  has  been  conferred  in 
counties  on  the.  United  States.  They  ar«  con- 
sidered in  judicial  deciiaans  as  primarily  agents 
and  instrumentaJttics  of  the  State  to  carry  out 
its  governmental  functions.  The  county  omcials 
thus  act  almost  entirely  oxder  the  provisions 
of  statutes  passed  by  the  State  legnsloturu, 
which  define  their  duties  and  enumerate  their 
powers  in  minute  detail.  Important  questions 
arc,  however,  often  submitted  to  a  popular 
referendimi  of  the  whole  body  of  electors  it| 
the  county, —  such  as  the  location  of  the  county 
seat,  loans  for  public  buildings  or  public  works, 
and  the  prohibition  or  licensing  of  places  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  under  'loc^ 
option*  laws.  In  1909  a  more  eenerat  gram  of 
local  legislative  power  was  made  to  the  county 
ainhorities  by  the  Iwslature  of  the  State  of 
Uichigan.  In  1911  (^lifomia  adopted  a  home 
-"■'  constitution^  amendment  authoricing 
a  frame  and  adoptdicir  own  charten 


But  if  the  legislative  power  of  the  _ __ 

is  small,  its  administrative  functions  .  ar« 
numerous ;  and  locally  elected  county  officials 
are  entrusted  with  the- execntian  of  the  moat 
important  State  laws. 

In  all  the  States  the  county  is  primarily  a 
£ttrict    for    the    administnrtion    oi    isstice 


Courts  of  general  criminal  and  civil  jurisdietioa 
are  held  at  intervals  in  every  coun^.  The 
judges  of  these  courts  are  usually  elected  (or 
In  some  States  appointed)  for  a  larger  district 
than  a  single  county;  but  a  numt)cr  of  the  more 
populous  counties  form  each  a  judicial  district 
for  such  courts;  while  more  frequently  county 
judges  with  a  limited  jurisdiction  are  locally 
elected.  In  any  case  the  administrative  ofhcers 
of  such  courts  (clerks,  sheritis  and  prosecuting 
attorneys)  arc,  tor  the  most  part,  elected  within 
each  cotmty.  In  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  courthouses  and  jails  are 
maintained  in  each  county.  The  coun^  is  also 
to  a  slight  CKtRit  a  police  district,  the  sheriS 
acting  as  conservator  of  tbt  peace ;  but  no 
system  of  oi^niied  and  disciplined  county 
police  hat  been  developed  in  any  of  the  States. 
In  nearly  every  State  the  county  is  the  district 
for  the  pubhc  record  of  land  documents,  and 
for  the  probate  of  wills,  the  administration  of 
estates  and  supervision  of  orphans. 

ExM^  in  some  of  the  New  England  States, 
counties  have  to  do  with  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  more  important  roads  and 
bridges,  and  sometimes  have  diarge  of  other 
tocal  ^bltc  works.  But  ev*n  the  construction 
of  main  highways  has  until  recently  been  done 
for  the  most  part  in  a  primitive  way;  and  in 
Ae  States  where  high  class  roads  have  been 
buih,  the  work  has  generally  been  done  by  State 
authority. 

In  all  the  States  ontside  of  New  England 
(aad  in  New  Hampshire)  the  county  is  a  dis- 
ttict  for  the  administration  of  poor  relief.  Pub- 
lic almshouses  or  poorhouses  are  maintained; 
and  in  the  more  populous  counties  there  are 
other  charitable  institutions.  But  sudi  special- 
ixed  instittuioni  as  hospitals  for  the  insane^ 
and  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  for  the 
most  part  maintained  directly  by  the  State 
governments. 

Outside  of  New  England  the  county  is  a  dis- 
trict for  school  purposes.  In  the  most  im- 
portant group  of  Stales,  covering  the  central 
region  from  ^ew  York  and  New  Jersey  west 
to  Kansas  and  Nebradca,  county  school  officers 
supervise  the  local  school  officials  in  the  rural 
districts.  In  many  of  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern States  the  county  is  the  main  unit  for  local 
school  admini  at  ration. 

In  many  States  the  county  is  also  a  district 
for  the  administ ration  of  healdi  and  sanitation 
laws. 

In  connection  with  these  functions  and  also 
as  agents  for  both  State  and  smaUer  districts, 
the  county  in  all  but  the  New  England  States 
is  a  district  of  considerable  importance  in 
finance  a dminist ration.  It  levies  taxes  and  ex- 
pends the  proceeds  for  the  different  purposes 
noted  above.  In  most  States  county  officiais  act 
also  as  agents  for  the  coilection  of  State  reve- 
Bves;  and  frequently  also  for  the  collection  of 
revenues  oi  smaller  local  districts.  In  the 
States  of  the  South  and  the  far  West,  property 
ii  assessed  for  taxation  by  county  officials;  and 
in  mai^  other  States  county  t^ccrs  have  some 
supervision  over  local  assessments. 

The  numerous  list  of  officials  elected  in  each 
county  makes  the  -county  an  important  election 
district;  and  it  is  aJso  a  unit  for  the  canvass  of 
votes  for  officials  elected  in  larger  districts,  such 
as  ffiembcrsof  Congress  and  State  officers.  The 
position  of  the  county  as  an  election  district  it 
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indicated  by  the  imfKinMice  of  the  couitty  com- 
mittee in  the  political  party  organiiations  in 
many  of  the  Stales. 

Measured  by  the  number  of  (unctions  and 
by  the  relative  importance  of  the  comity  in 
comparison  with  smaller  local  districts,  the 
county  is  ol  most  importance  in  the  Southern 
States  aitd  the  Uountaia  and  Pacific  Coast 
States.  By  these  tests  the  county  is  relatively 
of  least  importance  in  the  New  England  States, 
where  on  one  hand  the  judicial  aoministralion 
is  more  highly  centralized,  while  on  the  otiter 
hand  the  towns  are  local  districts  of  importaiKe. 

But  if  a  quantilive  standard  of  the  intently 
of  cotinty  administration  is  applied,  the  relative 
positions  are  somewhat  different.  Judged  by 
the  per  capita  rate  of  expenditure,  the  coun^ 
is  of  much  the  greatest  importance  in  the  States 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  westward.  Second 
rank  is  taken  by  the  populous  Middle  Atlantic 
and  North  Central  States,  where  indeed  the 
largest  aggregate  county  expenditures  are  mad& 
By  this  standard  of  per  capita  expenditure  the 
Southern  States  fall  m  the  third  rank.  Of  the 
New  England  States  —  in  Uassachuaetta,  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  county  finances  are  of 
some  importance,  but  in  the  others  they  are 
negligible. 

Until  recently  county  finances  were  compara- 
tively unimportant,  but  have  notably  increased 
since  1900.  County  taxation  hardly  doubled  in 
the  30  years  from  1870  to  1902,  but  in  the  next 
decade  to  1913,  had  again  doubled;  and  during 
this  period  countv  revenues  and  expenditureE 
gained  at  about  the  same  rate  as  those  of  the 
central  Slate  governments. 

Nearly  halt  of  the  total  county  receipts  and 
expenditures  are  trust  and  agency  funds,  mostly 
taxes  collected  for  the  State  and  for  other  local 
authorities.  County  revenues  and  expenditures 
are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  State  govern- 
ments ;  but  both  Slate  and  county  finances  are 
on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  those  of  the 
National  government  or  cities. 

liie  main  source  of  county  revenue  is  from 
the  general  property  tax.  There  are  numerous 
fees,  which  yield  a  considerable  sum.  as  do  also 
State  subventions  for  schools  and  roads ;  and 
loans  for  roads  and  public  buildings  arc  be- 
coming more  important. 

Next  to  general  expenses,  county  payments 
for  schools  are  the  most  important,—  made  up 
largely  in  the  Southern  and  far  Western  States; 
in  other  States  school  expenses  are  mainly 
home  by  other  local  districts.  Next  in  import- 
ance are  expenses  for  highways  and  for  public 
charities,  —  the  latter  being  the  largest  item  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  and  some  of  the  North 
Central  States.  In  the  New  England  States, 
the  expenses  of  judicial  administration  are  rela- 
tively of  most  importance. 

County  Organization.—  No  well-defined 
principle  seems  to  have  been  followed  in  the 
orgamzation  of  county  administration,  except 
diat  popular  election  has  been  extended  to  all 
classes  of  county  ofRciats  indiscriminately. 
There  is  no  authority  with  important  powers  of 
local  legislation  corresponding  to  the  councils 
genera]  of  France,  the  county  councils  of  Eng- 
land or  the  local  diets  in  Prussia,  In  all  hut  two 
States  (Rhode  Island  and  Geor^a)  there  is  a 
county  board  which  usually  levies  local  taxes 
and  has  general  supervision  over  the  local  ad- 
ministration, thougn  by  no  means  an  elective 


control  over  the  elective  oficials.  In  two-third* 
ot  the  Stales  these  county  boards  are  composed 
of  three  to  five  members,  usually  called  com- 
missioners and  elected  at  large.  In  some  StUest 
however,  the  county  boards  are  larger  and  in- 
clude from  15  to  50  members  elected  by  the 
townships  and  cities.     Such  boards  of  super- 


_.  _  somewhat  similar  bodies  in  Louisiana  under 
the  title  of  police  juries.  In  some  Stales  there 
are  intermediate  types.  In  a  few  of  the  South- 
ern States  (Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas) 
the  fiscal  and  administrative  business  of  the 
county  is  Still  performed  by  the  local  justices 
of  the  peace  sitting  as  a  County  Court,  these 
justices  being  now  elected  in  subdivisicMU  of 
the  county.  But  these  larger  bodies  have,  as  a 
rule,  but  little  more  legislative  power  than  the 
smalt  boards  of  commissioners;  and  their  giie 
make  them  imwieldy  for  administrative  busi- 
ness. An  important  exception  is  found  in  the 
recent  legislation  of  Michigai^  where  the  boards 
of  supervisors  have  been  given  a.  broad  and 
genera]  grant  of  local  legislative  powen. 

In  a  few  States  the  powers  of  taxation  and 
appropriations  are  placed  in  a  body  distinct 
from  the  county  board,  as  in  Indiana,  where 
there  his  been  established  (in  1899)  in  each 
county  a  county  council  of  seven  members  in 
addition  to  the  board  of  three  county  commis- 
sioners; white  somewhat  similar  results  have 
been  secured  in  other  ways  in  some  of  the 
smaller  New  England  States,  In  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  and  some  New  Jersey  counties  the  presi- 
dent or  chairman  □{  the  county  board  has  some 
special  powers.  In  (Georgia  the  ordinary  is  the 
diief  county  officer.  But  this  separation  of 
powers  is  as  yet  exceptional 

Besides  the  county  board  there  are  a  consid- 
erable number  of  other  county  officials,  moat  of 
them  chosen  by  popular  election.  These  elective 
cheers  are  largely  independent  within  their  own 
sphere:  and  tnere  is  no  effective  supervision 
either  by  the  county  board  or  by  any  one  of  the 
offidals  being  clearly  recognized  as  the  duei 
executive  oChcer  of  the  county. 

The  sheriff  is  the  oldest  of  the  county  offi- 
cers; but  he  has  lost  much  of  the  power  and 
digmty  of  the  English  sheriff.  He  still  retains 
some  relics  of  former  authority  as  chief  con- 
servator of  the  peace ;  but  for  the  most  part  is 
now  a  ministerial  officer  of  the  judicial  oouiu, 
to  execute  thdr  warrants  and  decrees.  The 
public  prosecutor  has  now  become  one  of  the 
principal  county  officials  in  some  of  the  States; 
and  in  counties  containing  large  cities,  such  at 
New  York,  CHiicago,  Philadelphia  and  Saint 
Louis,  the  importance  of  this  office  is  more 
fully  realized.  In  several  cases  it  has  been  a 
sleppinK  stone  to  the  governorship  of  a  State. 
The  office  of  county  treasurer  is  usually  one  of 
the  most  lucrative;  and  is  important  as  the 
financial  agent  not  only  of  county  funds,  hut 
also  as  the  collector  of  State  revenues  and 
sometimes  also  the  revenues  of  local  district* 
within  the  county. 

Other  elective  county  officials  of  less  import- 
ance are  the  county  clerks,  court  derks,  record- 
ers of  deeds,  anmtors,  assessors,  school  com> 
tnisdoners,  surveyors  and  coroners.  The  titles 
of  some  of  these  officials  vary  in  the  different 
States.  In  the  New  England  States  there  are 
comparatively  few  oonnty  officera;  and  inRhodt 
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Island  there  are  only  two  —  the  sherifl  and 
derk  o(  courts  both  of  whom  are  chosen  by 
the  general  assembly.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  in  some  States  additioDal  elective  officials, 
besides  those  named  above ;  and  in  most  o£  the 
States  there  are  also  a  number  of  appointed 
officials,  such  as  poor  commissioners,  road  su- 
perintendents and  health  o£Bcers. 

County  officers  in  the  United  States  are 
usuaUy  elected  for  terms  varying  from  two  to 
six  years.  In  the  older  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissipin  River,  the  terms  of  different  officers 
often  vary  and  overlap.  West  of  the  Mississippi 
most  of  die  States  have  a  uniform  term  of  two 
years  for  coualy  officers,  and  all  terms  expire 
at  the  same  time. 

In  most  counties  the  subordinate  staff  is 
small,  and  subject  lo  change  with  'the  frequent 
changes  of  the  elective  officers.  In  the  more 
populous  coiuities,  the  nimiber  of  deputies, 
clerics  and  other  employees  ia  larger  and  of 
more  importance;  but  in  most  cases  they  reniain 
under  the  patronage  and  spoils  system.  The 
merit  system  of  civil  service  has  been  applied 
to  some  extent  only  in  a  number  of  the  larger 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  counties  and  a  few 
isolated  counties  in  other  Slates. 

There  is  some  Slate  administrative  super- 
vision over  county  school  officers ;  and  more 
recently  in  about  half  the  States  over  the  as- 
sessment and  collection  of  State  revenues  by 
county  officials,  and  in  a  number  of  States  over 
county  road  officers  in  the  construction  of  State- 
aid  roads.  But  there  is  no  effective  Slate  con- 
trol over  sheriffs  and  prosecuting  attartteys;  and 
no  general  system  of  State  supervision. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  county  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  lacks  systematic 
organization,  and  that  there  are  too  many  elec- 
tive ofKces.  The  numerous  list  of  positions  and 
die  slight  importance  of  many  of  them  mains 
impossible  any  real  knowledge  or  discussion  on 
the  part  of  the  voters  of  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  candidates.  Elections,  especially  in  the  mare 
populous  counties,  are  usually  determined  by 
the  success  of  one  parly  ticltet,  and  the  effective 
choice  is  thus  made  in  selecting  the  party  can- 
didates. This  has  tended  to  strengthen  the 
influence  of  party  machines  and  bosses ;  and  in 
many  cases  county  offices  have  been  filled  by 
I>oliiicians  of  the  lower  types.  In  rural  coun- 
ties a  popular  candidate  may  more  often  secure 
his  election  on  personal  grotmds;  and  there 
have  been  some  important  cases  of  successful 
independent  candidates  in  populous  counties. 
But  as  a  rule,  comparatively  little  public  alien- 
tion  is  paid  to  the  election  of  county  officials. 
The  riiort  terms  promote  frequent  changes  and 
prevent  efficient  management  in  the  offices, 
many  of  which  are  purely  administrative  and 
with  tw  political  functions.  At  the  same  time 
the  duties  of  the  county  officials  are  of  no  little 
importance;  and  as  their  importance  is  steadily 
increasing,  there  is  tittle  serious  need  for  de- 
cided changes  in  the  organization  of  the  county 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
increased  attention  to  the  county  government, 
especially  in  States  containing  large  cities;  ana 

Eroposals  for  important  changes  in  organization 
ave  been  ur^cd,  notably  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Illinois  and  California.  In  the  latter 
State  several  coimties  have  adopted  home  rule 
charters  making  important  changes.    Under  die 


Los  Angdes  County  charter,  the  onljr  dtctive 
officers  are  the  supervisors,  sheriff,  district  at- 
torney and  justices  of  the  peace.  Other  county 
o£Bcers  are  appointed  by  the  supervisors  and 
constables  are  appoiuted  by  the  sherifi,  all  from 
civil  service  lists. 

To  Summarize.—  The  county  in  the  United 
States  has  developed  from,  the  English  county, 
but  the  organization  of  the  county  administra- 
tion has  been  thoroughly  decentralized  and  in 
fact  disorganized  by  the  radical  extension  of 

Spular  elections  for  all  classes  of  officials. 
ost  of  the  3,000  counties  are  smaller  in  size 
and  social  importance  than  the  principal  districts 
of  local  administration  in  European  countries; 
and  the  field  for  administrative  action  is  neces- 
sarily less  important  in  some  respects.  But  dbe 
decentralized  system  of  State  administration 
adds  to  the  number  of  locally  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials  in  the  counties.  The  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  roads  and  bridges  and  poor 
relief  are  the  principal  branches  of  county  ad- 
ministration: while  there  is  some  county  super- 
vision of  pubhc  instruction  in  most  States,  and 
the  county  is  the  main  local  unit  for  school  pur- 

fjses  in  some  of  the  Southern  and  far  Western 
latcs. 
The  principal  county  authority  is  the  locally 
elected  county  board,  organized  in  various  ways, 
with  administrative  and  taxing  powers,  but  with 
little  local  l^slalive  authority.  Among  the 
numefaus  other  elective  officials  are  the  sherifi, 
prosecuting  attorney  and  treasurer;  but  there 
is  no  dearly  defined  chief  executtre,  and  the 
county  administration  should  be  more  syste- 
matically organized  to  meet  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  the  functions  exercised.  There 
should  also  be  more  effective  Stale  supervision 
over  the  county  officials  who  act  primarily  as 
agents  for  the  enforcement  of  general  State 
laws.  Uany  counties  are  too  small  in  area; 
and  in  the  larger  States  there  is  need  for  local 
districts  larger  than  the  county. 

Bibliography,— Fairlie. John  A,,  'Local 
Government  m  Counties,  Towns  and  Villages' 
(Chaps.  4-7) ;  Annals  American  Academy  of 
Social  and  Political  Science  (May  1913); 
American  Political  Science  Association  Pro- 
ceedings (1911,  pp.  61-121.  1913,  pp.  281-291); 
Publications  of  the  Short  Ballot  Organization ; 
United  States  Census  Reports  on  Wealth,  Debt 
and  Taxation;  Gilberton,  H.  S,  'The  County.' 

John  A.  Fairlie, 
Professor  of  Political  Scienct,  University  of 

COUNTY-SEAT,  the  vUtage,  town  or  city 
in  every  county  selected  as  headquarters  for  the 
county  administration  and  contaming  the  court- 
house, including  offices  for  the  prominent  offi- 
cials and  the  jail.  The  most  prominent  building 
is  frequently  selected  as  the  county  courthouse 
in  scattered  farming  communities.  The  legisla- 
tures usually  select  the  county-seats  ana  can 
change  them,  but  west  of  the  AJI^ianies,  in 
about  half  of  the  States,  a  local  popular  vole 
under  constitutional  provisions  is  required  for 
the  purpose.  As  county-seat  the  location  as- 
sumes importance,  being  the  principal  —  al- 
though not  necessarily  the  largest  —  community 
in  the  counn-,  concentrating  there  the  public 
business;  and  in  newly  settled  regions  or  terri- 
tories there  is  frequently  great  rivalry  to  secure 
this  selection,  while  efforts  arc  sometimes  made 
to  have  a  chosen  location  chafed. 
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COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS.    See 

TEACuns,  PaorassioNAL  Tiaihing  op. 

COUP,  koo  (Fr.  "a  stroke"),  a  word  used 
in  certain  phrases  which  have  become  almost 
nniversally  current.  Cou/i  d'ttat  (stroke  of 
State)  means  an  arbitrary  encroachment  sud- 
denly effected  by  the  governing  authorities  upon 
the  constitution  of  a  state,  altering  or  setting 
aside  the  nrerogatives  of  other  parts  of  the  body 
politic.  The  term  is  applied  particulariy  to  the 
procedure  whereby  Louis  Napoleon  placed  him- 
self as  virtual  dictator  at  the  head  of  govern- 
tnent  in  France,  2  Dec.  1851.  Coup  de  main 
(a  stroke  of  the  hand)  means  a  sudden  and 
successful  attack;  coup  d'aeil  (a  stroke  of  the 
eye),  a  quick  comprehensive  view  of  a  compli- 
cated matter;  coufi  de  theatre,  a  trick  of  the 
stage,  or  any  striking  dramatic  effect;  and  coup 
de  grace,  the  merciful  blow  that  puts  a  victim 
It  of  pain;  hence  a  decisive  or  finishing  stroke. 


to  touch  an  enemy  or  tils  body  was  credited 
with  a  coup  or  deed  of  honor.  On  the  number 
of  coups,  the  social  rank  of  the  individual 
depended.  Consule  Grinnell,  "The  Coup*  (in 
American  Anthropologist,  1911). 

COOPK,  koo-pa,  a  four-wheeled  cairi^pa. 
curying  two  persons  inside,  with  a  seat  for  tfie 
driver  outside.  The  lame  uame  is  apjtlied  to  a 
compartment  of  a  railway  carriage  in  contin- 
ental Ennope. 

COUPER,  koo'pir,  William,  American 
sculptor:  b.  Norfolk,  Va.,  20  Sept.  1853.  He 
Studied  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  and 
the  Royal  Academy  at  Munich.  In  1875  he  re- 
moved to  Florence  and  entered  the  studio  of 
Thomas  Ball.  In  1897  he  returned  to  America 
and  established  himself  in  New  York.  His  art 
is  modem  Italian  in  manner,  but  its  beauty  and 
technique  are  somewhat  marred  by  overelaborate 
detail  and  neglect  of  powerful  lines  and  planes. 
His  management  of  drapery  is  especially  good. 
Among  his  works  are  'Mother's  Love';  *The 
Falconer' ;  'Beauty's  Wreath  for  Valor's 
Brow' ;  the  marble  statue  of  Moses  on  the  Ap- 

Cillate  Courthouse,  New  York;  'Te  Deum 
audamuSj'  and  several  peculiarly  sympathetic 
and  exquisitely  executed  angels  for  funeral 
monuments.  His  portraits  include  the  heroic 
bronze  bust  of  Prof.  Thomas  Ezgleslon,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  and  that  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  He  won  (he  competition  for  the 
monument  to  Colonel  Hawkins,  at  Fittsburgli; 
Pa.  Consult  Taft,  'History  of  American 
Sculpture'  (New  York  1903). 

COUPLAND.  William  Chatterton,  Eng- 
lish philosophical  writer ;  b.  London,  2  Dec. 
1838;  d.  7  Jan.  1915.  He  was  educated  at  Man- 
chester New  College  and  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, and  held  Unitarian  nastorates  at  Bridge- 
water  1864-6S.  and  at  KensinKton  1870-72.  He 
was  professor  of  mental  and  moral  science  at 
Bedford  College  for  Women,  London.  1881~S6; 
first  secretary  of  the  English  Goethe  Society 
1886-90;  and  has  since  lectured  on  philosophical 
themes.  He  has  published  'Incentives  to  the 
Higher  Life'  (1866)  ;  translation  of  Hartmann's 
'Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious'  (1884)  ;  "The 
Spirit  of  Goethe's  Faust'  (1885) ;  'Elements  of 
Moral  Science  Applied  to  Teadiing'  (1889); 
'Gain    of    Life    and    Other    Essays'     (1890); 


COUPON,  koo'pan  (from  Fr.  coMper.  to 
cut),  a  warrant  or  certificate  for  the  periodical 
payment  of  interest  on  bonds  issued  for  any 
term  of  years.  The  interest  being  payable  in 
different  cases  quarterly,  half-yearly  or  yearly, 
as  many  coupons  are  attached  to  each  bond  tl 
represent  the  total  number  of'  such  payments 
as  are  to  be  made,  with  the  date  of  payment 
printed  on  each.  When  a  payment  of  interest 
becomes  due  at  any  particular  date  the  holder 
of  the  bond  detaches  the  corresponding  coupon 
and  presents  it  for  payment  at  the  specified 
banking  house  or  office.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  one  of  a  series  of  tickets  wfiich  bind 
the  issuer  to  make  certain  payments,  perform 
some  service,  or  give  value  for  certain  amounts 
at  dilferentjicriods,  in  consideration  of  money 
received.  Each  interest  or  dividend  coupon 
constitutes  in  law  a  separate  claim  or  demand 
and  may  be  separately  enforced.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  coupon  lies  in  the  fact  that  corporate 
coupons  are  of  a  negotiable  or  Quasi-negotiable 
character  facilitating  their  transfer.    See  Nea>- 

TTABLE  InSTBUUEMTS. 

COUPON  BALLOT.    See  Ballot. 

COURBET,  koor'ba',  French  painter: 
b.  Ornans,  Francbe-Comtc,  10  June  1819;  d 
near  Vevi^,  Swiuerland,  31  Dec.  1877.  la  1839 
he  was  sent  to  siudy  law  in  Paris,  but  all  the 
bent  of  his  nature  was  turned  toward  arL  He 
studied  at  the  studio  of  Steuben  and  Hesse,  but 
be  preferred  to  work  independently;.  He  made 
himself  aoquainied  with  the  Flemish,  Floreo' 
tine  and  Venetian  schools;  but  amid  all  he  was 
careful  to  preserve — as  he  phrases  it  —  his 
"own  intelligent  and  independent  individuality.* 
His  first  works  were  literary  subjects  but  he 
soon  became  interested  in  portraying  Uve  sub- 
jects. At  this  time  he  painted  '"The  Uan  witk 
a  Pipe,'  and  his  own  portrait  with  a  dog.  These 
subjects,  treated  broadly,  were  not  accepted  by 
the  Salon;  but  were  welcomed  enthusiastically 
by  the  Realists.  Courbet  became  the  chief  leader 
of  this  sect.  He  despised  his  critics,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  exhibit  independently.  In  1841 
he  took  to  landscape  work,  painting  in  tlie  for- 
ests of  Fontainebleau.  In  1844  he  began  to 
exhibit  at  the  Salon;  and  his  works  created  a 
great  sensation  when  shown  in  the  Salon  of 
1850.  Among  the  pictures  of  this  period  are 
'After  Dinner  at  Ornans.'  'The  Stone-Break- 
ers,' 'Peasants  of  Flazey.'  His  hunting  scenes 
and  animal  subjects  and  marines  are  especially 
vigorous  and  spirited.  But  he  is  often  coarse 
and  lacks  spintuality  throughout.  After  the 
revolution  of  1870  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  fine  arts.  His  radicalism  in  painting  led  him 
to  attempt  to  promote  political  and  social  re- 
form, to  wfiich  end  be  wrote  essays  and  disser- 
tations. When  Na^ioleon  offered  him  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  he  openly  refused  it. 
and  this  hei^lened  his  popularliy  amone  the 
people.  In  the  following  ^ear  he  joined  the 
Commune,  and  was  responsible  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Vendome  Column  (16  May),  For 
this  act.  in  the  following  September,  he  was 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  and  a 
fioe  was  imposed  for  its  restoration,  his  pictures 
being  sold  in  1877  toward  that  purpose.  On  his 
release  he  retired  to  Vevey.  Several  of  tns  pic- 
tures are  owned  in  the  United  States,  four  of 
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dtcm  beinB  contiuDcd  in  the  Boston  Art  ISn- 
seum.  The  variotis  'provincial  nniseums  of 
France  possess  many  of  his  p^ntings,  as  do 
lilcewise  the  coJlections  of  Frankfort,  Cotogne, 
Vienna,  Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  Capenlucfeii 
and  Munifli.  Consult  for  biography  and  cnti- 
dsm,  Eslignard  (Paris  1874);  DTdeville  (lb, 
1S78)  ;  Van  Dyke,  'Modern  French  UaBter$> ; 
Mam,  'G.  Courbet'  (in  Gatette  i*s  Btam»- 
ArU,  Paris  1878)  ;  Muther.  'History  of  Modem 
Painting!  (Vol.  H.  London  1896,  190?)  ;  Zola, 
'Mes  lliLines'  (Paris  1839). 

COURBBVOIB,  koor-be-Twii',  France, 
town  in  the  department  oi  the  Seine,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  in  the  northwest  subnrbt  of 
Paris.  In  1883  a  bronze  group,  the  'Momnnent 
de  la  defense  de  Paris,*  by  £.  Barrias,  wa< 
erected  here.  It  contains  nutnerous  handsome 
villas;  extensive  barracks  built  by  Louis  XV  for 
the  Swiss  regiment,  and  manufactures  of  white- 
lead,  carriages,  brandy  and  drugs.    Pop.  23,765. 

COURCBLLK,  koor-sel,  Danie!  de  Rfany. 
rS-mt  governor  of  Canada,  1665-72.  The  Mo- 
hawk Indians  annoyed  the  colony  by  constant 
attacks,  for  which  the  governor  sought  to  pun- 
ish them  by  leading  an  expedition  against  tneir 
encampments.  In  the  winter  of  1666  he  marched 
with  300  or  400  men  from  Quebec  to  the 
Mcdiawk  Valley  bj;  way  of  Lakes  Qiamplain 
and  George,  but  gained  nothing  as  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  season  decimated  his  force.  The 
next  year  with  a  much  larger  force,  and  under 
more  favorable  conditions,  he  had  greater  suc- 
cess and  succeeded  in  destrojdng  several  strong- 
holds of  the  Indians.  This  invasion  of  Endish 
territory  caused  much  alarm  in  the  New  York 
colony,  and  Governor  Nicolls  protested  vehe- 
mentw.      Consult    Parkman,    'Old  '  Regime    in 

COUREURS  DE  BOIS,  koa'tkr"  de  bw3. 
or  rangers  of  the  woods.  During  the  French 
r^me,  numbers  of  the  adventurous  youtb  of 
Canada,  and  even  soldiers  of  the  regular  gar- 
risoi^  subjected  to  the  vexations  restrictions  of 
a  paternal  government,  took  to  the  woods  and 
lived  the  free  life  of  the  Indians,  trading  with 
and  frequently  marrying  amone  them.  This 
drain  on  the  resources  of  the  colony  called  for 
the  strongest  inhibitions  from  the  representa- 
tives of  church  and  State,  and  amnesties  were 
offered  to  couriers  de  bois  to  return  and  engage 
in  agriculture,  but  few  availed  themselves  of 
these  offers.  They  were,  however,  always  loyal 
to  rite  French  interest,  and  their  alliances  with 
the  Indians  gave  them  great  ascendency  over 
the  savages  and  kept  them  friendly  to  the 
French  power. 

COURIER,  koo'rl-4r,  a  bearer  of  spedal. 
dispatches,  whether  public  or  private.  The 
employment  of  couriers  is  of  great  antiquity. 
There  was  a  verj'  complete  organization  of  them 
in  the  ancient  empire  of  Persia.  They  were  also, 
used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  each  sovercigu  employed  a  staff  of 
couriers,  while  the  nobility  in  France  and  Eng- 
land also  engaged  professional  runners  called 
*laquai$*  in  France  and  'running  footmen^  in 
England.  In  Germany  and  Spain  toward  the 
middle  of  tbe  l5th  century  the  couriers  were 
given  permission  to  carry  unofhcial  letters. 
Couriers  who  act  as  guides  to  ajid  attendants  on 
travelers  are  common  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  are  useful  to  those  having  raticb 


haggage  at  -Bnacquaiiitcd  With  the  forei^ 
languages  and  moneys.  Their  special  duty  is 
to  make  all  arrangements  for  journeys,  and  to 
retisve  their  employers  as  far  as  possible  of 
amdety  about  i»sspotts,  exchan^  of  tnoney) 
hotel  negotiations  aJrd  the  like.  The  ability  to 
ipeak  Mveiral  languages  is  therefore  one  of  the 
many  important  qualincations  of  a  good  courier. 

COURIER  DE  HftR^,  koo-re-a  Ah  mi-i4, 
Patil  Lonis,  French  Hellenist :  b.  Paris,  4  Jan. 
1772;  d.  near  Vtteti.  Touraine,  10  April  1825. 
He  was  a  pupil  in  the  artilleiy  school  at 
Chitons  and  served  in  the  army  1792-1809.  In 
1813  he  made  atl  elegant  translation  of  'Dapbnis 
and  CMoe,'  an  ancient  romance  by  Longos, 
discovered  by  him  at  Florence ;  he  also  trans- 
lated 'The  Luciad,  or  the  Ass  of  Lucius  of 
Patnis,>  published  with  the  Greek  text  (1818). 
His  numerous  pamphlets,  especially  his  <Le 
pamphlets  des  pamphlets'  (1824),  are  master- 
pieces of  style,  of  marvelous  conciseness  and 
noteworthy  documents  for  the  history  of  the 
andent  political  and  ecclesiastical  contentions^ 
He  wu  assassinated  shortly  after  the  publica- 
tion of  this- paper.  His  'Qvuvres  completes' 
were  ptiblished  m  four  volumes,  with  an  essay 
on  his  Hfe  by  Artnand  Carrel  (Paris  1830; 
new  ed,  1890).  Conanlt  GttsChei,  'La  ;cuness« 
de  Paul-Louis  Courier,  ftude  sur  sa  vie  et  ses 
(Euvres  de  1772  i  I8t2.>  The  same  author  has 
also  published  a  critique  of  his  style.  Consalt 
also  Schwafa,  'Vie  ptriitique  de  P.-L.  Courier> 
{Mrrcure  de  Franet  1909) ;  Sainte-BeuTC, 
'Causerics  du  Lundi'   (Vol.  VI,  1857-72). 

COURLAHD,  Duke  of.  See  Bikeh, 
Ernest  John. 

COURLAND,  or  KURLAND,  Russia,  ,» 
province  on  tbe  Baltic,  bounded  north  by  Livo- 
nia  and.  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  west  by  the  Baltic, 
south  by  Kovno  and  east  by  Vitebsk;  area, 
10,535  square  miles.  In  the  ndghbcvhood  of 
Mitau,  uie  capital,  the  surface  is  diversified 
by  hills  of  very  moderate  hdght;  but  elsewhere, 
and  particularly  toward  the  coast,  it  is  flat  ana 
contains  extensive  sandy  tracts.  About  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  province  is  accused  by 
forests ;  and  there  arc  many  small  lakes,  Tbci 
principal  rivers  are  the  Aa  and  tbe  Wiadau; 
the  latter  is  connected  with  the  Niemen  by  a, 
canal.  Agriculture  and  cattle-raising  form  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  but  many 


tories  for  tobacco,  metals,  woo]  and  leather.. 
Letts  form  the  largest  constituent  element  in 
the  population,  there  being  also  Germans;  Jews, 
Russians  and  Poles.  The  climate  is  moist,  and 
the  winters  very  cold.  The  prevailing  relipon' 
is  Lutheran.  Courland  was  andently  a  part  of' 
Livonia,  and,  like  the  latter  was  conquered  in, 
the  13th  century  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic' 
order.  It  was  snbsequently  united  with  Sem- 
gall,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Duchy  of 
Courland,  the  two  provinces  became  a  fief  of 
Poland.  Tlie  duchy,  however  was  governed  by 
its  hereditary  dukes  till  1737.  The  6th  duke, 
Frederick  William,  espoused  in  1710  Anna 
Ivanowana,  Princess  of^  Russia,  who,  after  his 
death,  mamtained  possesion  of  the  duchy;  but 
the  govermnent  or  it  was  entrusted  to  Prince 
Fermnand,  brother  of  the  deceased  duke.  Or 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  1737  the  Estates,  in 
camequence  of  the  influence  of  the  Empms' 
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of  Ruisia.  elected  to  tucceod  him  ber  favoriw 
and  grand  chamberlain,  Emest  John  Biren,  who 
was  exiled  to  Siberia  in  1740.  In  1762  the 
Emperor  Peter  of  Russia  recalled  Biren,  who, 
After  some  contention  with  Prince  Cfaaries,  son 
of  the  king  of  PoIantL  who  had  been  placed 
over  riie  duchy  in  his  absence,  was  declared  by 
the  EsUtes  the  only  le^timate  duke.  In  17iw 
he  transierred  the  duchy  to  his  son,  at  whose 
death  the  Etiates  of  Courland  solicited  a  union 
with  the  Russian  Empire.  Catharine  consented, 
and,  by  an  edict  of  April  179S,  secured  to  the 
inhabitants  all  the  privileges  which  they  had 
enjoyed  under  their  princes  and  all  the  rights 
of  her  other  subjects.  In  1818  the  Emperor 
Alexander  confirmed  the  charter  of  the  nobility 
of  Courland,  which  declared  the  peasants  free, 
and  regulated  their  relations  to  their  former 
lords.  Libau  is  the  chief  commercial  city. 
During  the  Great  European  War,  a  large  part 
of  the  province  was  in  German  occupation,  and 
was  the  base  of  attacks  against  Riga.  Pop. 
749,100. 

COURNOT,  koor-na',  Antoine  Augoatin, 
French  economist  and  mathematician :  b.  Gray 
1801 ;  d.  Paris  1877.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fetsor  at  the  Faculty  dc  Lyon  in  1834;  was 
made  director  of  the  normal  school  at  Grenoble 
in  1835,  and  of  that  of  Dijon  in  1854.  He  did 
important,  work  in  philosophy  in  relation  to 
the  adjustment  of  rational  processes  to  inani- 
mate nature  and  the  resultant  insufficiency  o£ 
the  former  as  a  means  for  the  analysis  of  vital 

Shenooiena.  Co  u  mot's  fame,  however,  is 
□unded  principally  on  his  mathematical  re- 
searches relative  to  the  theory  of  probabilities, 


which  he  sought  to  apply  both  to  natural  philos- 
Mihy  and  to  poKtical  economy.  He  simplified 
the  theory  ot  the  equilibrium  of  supply  and 


demand  and  discovered  the  theory  of  monopoly 
price  now  generally  held  by  economists,  and 
elncidated  many  other  economic  theories  in 
regard  to  public  finance.  His  greatest  service, 
perhaps,  was  his  application  to  the  problems  of 
statistics  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  prob- 
abilities. He  is  the  author  of  'Trait*  de 
I'encfaainemcnt  des  id^es  fondamentales  dans 
les  sciences  et  dans  ITiistoire'  (1861)  :  'Prin- 
cipe de  la  thferie  de  la  richesse'  (1863)  ;  'Des 
institutions  d'instruction  publique'  (1864) ; 
'Considerations  sur  la  march e  des  idees  et 
des  iv^nements  dans  les  temps  modemes' 
(1872);  '  Materialism e,  vitalisme,  rationalisme,* 
etc.  (1875);  'Revue  sommaire  des  doctrines 
iconomiijues'   (1877). 

COURSER,  a  bird  of  the  genus  Cunoriitf, 
belonging  to  the  family  GlareaHdv  of  the  order 
Ckaradruformes  (waders),  closely  allied  lo  the 
plovers,  characterized  by  a  decurved  bill  as  long 
as  the  head,  arched  mandibles  compressed 
toward  the  extremities,  basal  oval  nostrils  with 
an  oblong  lateral  opening  and  long  whiti^ 
legs  with  three  separated  front  toes,  the  middle 
one  longest  and  armed  with  a  serrated  claw. 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  Africa  and  Asia,  on 
arid  inland  tracts,  along  which  they  run  with 

e«at  swiftness.  One  of  the  species^  called  the 
ack-bellicd  courser  (C.  Ummincku),  is  ei^t 
inches  lonft,  and  generally  of  a  cream-eolored 
brown,  varied  by  a  ferruginous  head  and  breast, 
and  black  on  the  quills  and  middle  of  the  body. 
One  of  the  best-known  species  is  the  cream- 
Qoloired  courser,  or  swift-foca    (C.  gailicus), 


found  almost  exdulivdy  in  tbe  East,  althou^ 
it  has  been  seen  at  aB  occasional  visitor  m 
western  Europe, 

COURSING,  a  kind  of  sport  in  which  hares 
are  hunted  by  greyhounds,  which  follow  the 
game  by  sight  instead  of  by  scent.  Coursing  is 
a  very  old  sport,  but  in  modem  times  it  nas 
been  considerably  modified  in  various  wa^s, 
mainly  dirou^  the  influence  of  the  English 
coursing  clubs,  which  began  to  be  formed  in 
the  latter  halt  of  the  18th  century,  one  promi- 
nent club,  the  Swaffham,  being  founded  in 
1776.  These  clubs  in  1858  formed  a  central 
body  called  the  National  Coursing  Gub,  which 
now  controls  the  whole  sport  In  1882  the 
'Gre]4iound  Stud  Book,'  a  genealogical  record, 
was  started,  and  dogs  without  pedi^ees,  or  not 
entered  in  that  botric,  are  not  now  allowed  to 
compete.  Meetings  are  held  in  various  locali' 
ties,  at  which  dogs  are  entered  for  a  variety  of 
stakes,  as  horses  are  at  a  race-meeting.  The 
■blue  ribbon'  of  the  coursing  year  in  England 
is  the  Waterloo  Cup,  run  in  the  Altcar 
meadows,  near  Liverpool,  for  which  64  dogs 

This  pastime  has  become  immensely  popular 
in  the  western  United  States,  and  under  tbe 
supervision  and  control  of  the  American  Cours- 
ing Board  large  meets  annually  take  place  in 
the  open  country  of  the  two  I^kotas,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  where  harei 
are  plentiful  The  contests  take  place  in  prac- 
tically the  same  way  as  in  England  and  under 
similar  rules.  The  greyhounds  are  sent  out, 
two  in  each  leash,  in  the  care  of  a  "slipper,* 
who  lets  the  dogs  slip  upon  orders  from  the 
judge,  when  a  hare  has  been  »ghted.  The  judge 
follows  the  dogs,  and  gives  "points"  to  each 
according  to  the  cleverness  oi  its  individual 
work.     It  may  so  happen  that  tbe  dog  which 


cording  to  the  degree  of  superiority  shown,  one, 
two  or  three  points.  (21  For  the  "go  by'  (the 
starting  of  a  greyhound  a  clear  length  behind 


a  of 

when  pressed  by  a  dog)"  one  point  (4)  "The 
wrench,"  a  change  of  less  than  a  right  angle  in 
a  hare's  course  when  pressed,  half  a  point. 
(5)  «The  kill,»  two  points  or  less.  (6)  «The 
trip,*  an  unsuccessful  effort  which  throws  the 
hare  off  its  legs-  or  the  gelling  so  dose  to  tbe 
hare  as  to  snatch  the  hare  and  lose  hold,  one 

Srinf,  more  or  less,  in  the  judge's  discretion, 
ne  course  will  often  traverse  three  miles  before 
a  kilt  is  made.  The  cavalcade  of  sightseer^  is 
kept  in  a  line  behind  the  coursing  hare  and 
hounds  by  the  steward.  Consult  Macpherson, 
H.  A.,  'Coursing  the  Hare*  ('Fur  and  Feather 
Series');  Earl  of  SufToIk,  ^The  Encydopedia 
of  Sports  and  Games'  (London  19U). 

COURT,  koor,  Antoine,  French  Protestant 
dcTgyman:  b.  Villeneuve-de-Berg.  Ardiche, 
France,  17  May  1696;  d.  Lausanne.  Switceriand, 
15  June  1760.  He  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Protestant  leaders  of  his  time  and  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  restorer  of  the  Rc> 
f«nned  Church  in  France  and  tiie  founder  of 
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tbe  'Cburch  of  ibe  DtuifX?  At  tfae  aigt  of  17 
be  begai)  to  addrcai  secret  aHcmblies  ai  per- 
Mcutttd  Calvitihts.  Impresaed  by  tbe  f*ct  flat 
Ibc  only  way  to  maintain  the  religicm  wu  by 
arKaniiation  ratber  than  by  the  in^iration  of 
uajots,  he  devoted  bi>  life  to  tbe  Diul<&ig  vp 
of  re^ar  chorchss  in  Ae  wioufl  snail  con»- 
mnnitio.  To  this  end  be  snmnioBed  a  qnod 
of  all  the  preachers  in  the  CcvCBnes  and  lower 
Languedoc  at  Uoaoblet.  A  rcgnlaT  dmrdi  m- 
tem  and  rules  were  agreed  tipoiL  Pierre  Carney 
received  ordinatioa  at  Zarich,  and  by  him  Court 
was  likewise  ordained.  Persecution*  broke  out 
again  in  1724,  and  Court  Hed  to  Laoiume 
(1730).  There  be  Idrored  iucestantly  for  tba 
founding  of  a  college,  of  whidt  be  was  the 
director  and  chief  pillar  for  the  test  of  hii  life. 
From  this  college  emanated  the  pastors  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  France.  Court  collected 
documents  for  a  study  of  PrntetiantiaHi  in 
France,  but  bis  wodc  was  not  completed  and  tba 
materials  are  still  preserved  at  Geneva.  His 
best  woHc  is  the  *Histoire  des  troublei  dea 
Cevennes  on  de  la  guerre  -  des  Camiiards* 
^1760).  His  son  was  Amoine  Court  dc  Gdie- 
hu  (q.v.).  Constilt  Hague*,  'Antoine  Coart' 
(1872)  -,  Baird,  *Tbc  Huguenots  and  tbe  Revo- 
cation of  tbe  £dict  of  Nantes'  (1895>;  Peyrat, 
Napoleon,  'Histoire  des  pasteurs  du  disert* 
(1842;  Eng.  tran&,  1852) ;  Haag,  £.  and  £., 
'La  France  protestante'  (Vol.  IV,  new  ed., 
18&4). 

COURT.  Althoi^  the  word  ■court*  is 
still  used  as  descriptive  of  the  household  of  a 
re^:tuiiK  monarch  and  in  cooncclion  with  the 
official  tuncdons  of  royal^,  it  isnow  almost  ex> 
cinsively  used  in  the  Umted  Statca  and  F-uro- 
pean  countries  in  connection  with  judicial  trib- 
unals. Tbe  objects  and  powers  of  ^ese  judicial 
tribunals  called  courts  in.  EngHsh-speafciTv 
countries,  and  probably  in  all  lands  where  »uc£ 
institutions  are  free  and  independent  of  the 
executive,  are:  (1)  The  preservation  of  jftr- 
SMial  liberty,  the  enforcement  of  the  crimn^ 
and  penal  laws,  and  the  punishment  of  all  in- 
fiactions  thereof,  and  the  conscrvatjon  of  the 
public  peace,  order  and  safety;  (2)  the  preser- 
vation of  property  rij^its,  the  adjudication  of 
disputes  and  controversies  between  individuals, 
corporations  and  states,  and  the  determination 
of  all  kinds  of  l^al  actions  commonly  known 

The  establishment  of  law  courts,  the  growth 
and  gradual  increase  of  their  jurisAction  and 
power  has  marked,  step  by  step,  the  advance  of 
dvilixation,  the  increase  of  personal  liberty,  the 
rights  of  individuals  to  enjcw  and  to  hold  prop- 
erty, and  to  maintain  suits  for  the  preservation 
and  enforconent  of  their  civil  liberties  and 
the  free  and  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  their 
personal  and  real  property-  Almost  every  gain 
m  these  directions  made  hr  the  courts  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  increase  of  their  authority  and 
jurisdiction  represented  the  acquirement  by  in- 
^viduals  of  increased  liberty  and  (he  enjcv' 
meht  of  their  property  rights,  coupled  with  the 
curtailing  of  the  prerof^tives  of  the  king. 
Springing  from  the  acouisition  hy  the  people  of 
some  great  charter  enlarging  their  liberties, 

BngUsh  Courts.— In  vdry  early  days  in 
England  and  in  many  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, all  of  the  power  and  jurisdiction  now 
held  by  the  law  courts  was  vested  in  and  exer- 
cised by  the  king  or  the  execsttve  ruler,  com- 


^  Such  judicial  powers  were 

exerased  by  the  executive  in  early  Rome  aiid 
were  delegated  to  many  of  the  subordinate  offi- 
cers. In  the  states  of  Greece  the  king  or  diief 
magistrate  was  not  alone  a  military  leader,  but 
was  also  the  chief  judicial  officer,  as  is  the 
case  now  ia  Oriental  antocrades  \^ere  tbe 
sovereign  appoints  deputtes  to  act  as  judses 
mbiect  to  his  right  of  review  on  appeal.  This 
is  the  system  in  vogue  at  the  present  time  in 
Persia  and  Tnrkn,  where  the  deputies  of  the 
Aah  and  the  saltan  respectively  govern  the 
various  states  and  admimster  the  Taws.  The 
early  Ea^ish  kings  held  ahnost  absolute  judicial 


anthofity  over  whatever  law  there  was,  free 
from  tbe  will  of  tbe  kin^,  vested  in  his  person 
and  was  exercised  by  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  individual  ownership  and  personal  liberties 
were  sabordinated  to  Ins  absolute  whim  and 
caprica.  As  a  legal  fiction  the  king  was  con- 
sidered, even  after  tbe  conrts  bad  assumed  a 
large  measure  of  independence,  the  head  of  tbe 
eourt,  and  in  such  sense  the  king  it  m>  treated 
purely  as  a  matter  of  fiction  at  tbe  present  time 
in  England,  for  in  that  country  and  throi^hont 
Great  Britain  all  writs  run  in  tbe  name  of  the 
king.  That  the  administration  of  justice  wai 
one  of  the  prerogatives  of  tbe  En^ish  king  in 
early  times  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
king  himself  sat  on  circuit  even  as  late  as  the 
rule  of  Edward  IV.  Regular  courts  had  then 
beca  established  but  authority  was  still  vested  ii 


what  has  been  fretjoently  termed  the  last  judi- 
cial act  of  an  English  monarch  when  he  settled 
the  controversies  between  tbe  courts  of  law  and 
the  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  first  step  toward  the  separation  of  the 
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IS.     Bv  the  Great  Charter  the  incon- 

caused   by   die   court    following  the 

king's  person  was  remedied,  as  far  as  private 
Utigation  was  concerned,  by  tbe  provision  that 
eotatiMnia  ptacila  —  common  pleas  —  should  be 
held  at  some  fixed  place,  and  it  was  in  this  way 
that  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  estab' 
lisfaed  in  England  and  that  tbe  independence  of 
the  courts  became  a  vested  right  of  the  people; 

John  Richard  Green,  in  his  'History  of  the 
English  People,'  after  commenting  on  tbe 
vagueness  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Great  Charter  says:  'But  all  vagueness  ceases 
when  the  Charter  passes  on  to  deal  with  the 
rights  of  Englishmen  at  large,  their  right  to 
justice,  to  security  of  person  and  property,  and 
to  good  government.*  He  also  writes ;  'A 
memorable  article  that  lies  at  the  base  of  oar 
whole  judicial  system  ran,  <No  freeman  shall 
be  seized,  or  imprisoned  or  dispossessed,  or 
ontlawed,  or  in  any  way  brought  to  ruin;  we 
will  not  go  against  any  man  or  send  ^ainrt 
him,  save  by  legal  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by 
the  law  of  the  land.'  » 

Another  section  of  the  Great  Charter  reads 
as  follows :  "To  no  man  will  we  sell  or  deny^ 
or  delay,  right  or  justice.* 

In  summing  up  the  beneficial  effects  of  fbt 
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Great  Charter,  Mr.  Greca  wrifes:  *Tbe  great 
reforms  oi  the  past  are  now  formally  recoff- 
nicedi  judgei  of  assize  were  to  hold  their  dr- 
ctiits  font  times  in  the  year,  and  the  king's 
court  was  no  longer  to  follow  the  king  on  his 
wanderings  over  the  realm,  but  to  sit  in  a  fixed 
place.* 

During  the  reigo  of  Edward  I  judicial  re- 
forms of  great  importance  were  brought  about 
The  King's.  Court  was  divided  into  three  di»> 
tinct  tribunals;  (1)  The  Court  of  Exchequer, 
which  took  cognisance  of  all  cases  in  which  tlie 
royal  revenues  were  concerned.  (2)  The  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  for  the  trial  of  suits  be- 
tween private  persons.  (3)  The  Court  of 
Kill's  Bench,  which  liad  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters  that  affected  the  sovereign  as  well  as  in 
pleas  to  the  Crown,  or  criminal  cases  that  were 
expressly  reserved  for  his  decision.  Each  of 
these  courts  was  provided  with  a  distinct  stafi 
of   judges. 

Another  judicial  reform  of  even  greater  im- 

Ertance  was  the  establishment,  in  the  reign  of 
Iward  I,  of  an  equitable  jurisdiction,  side  by 
side  with  that  of  the  common  law.  By  this 
measure  was  brought  into  existence  the  equity 
Bide  of  (he  court,  and  by  it  the  courts  were 
enabled  to  ^ve  more  adequate  relief  in  many 
cases  of  iniustice.  The  king,  in  whom,  as 
above  stated,  the  judicial  power  vested,  dele- 
gated his  judicial  authority  to  the  several  courts 
of  law  by  means  of  a  'writ'  No  case  could 
be  instituted  in  a  court  of  law  except  by  the 
purchase  of  the  proi^r  writ.  The  common- 
law  courts  acquired  jurisdiction  in  eadi  par- 
ticular case  by  virtue  of  the  wril,  vAxAi 
could  only  be  issued  in  cases  already  pro- 
vided for  and  found  in  the  registry  of  writs,  or 
by  the  statute  of  Westminster  II.  By  a  narrow 
construction  of  the  statute  of  Westminster  II, 
die  writs  issued  by  the  clerks  failed  to  give 
proper  redress,  and  often,  because  of  technicali- 
ties, no  redress  at  all.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
always  intended  that  they  should  give  complete 
remedy  because  that  meant  simply  a  residuum 
of  judicial  power  remaining  with  the  king,  not 
as  yet  delegated  to  any  of  the  courts.  Hence, 
applications  for  relief  were  allowed  to  be  made 
to  the  Idng,  or  what  amounted  to  the  same 
tiling,  to  his  chancellor.  The  litigant  would  go 
to  the  chancellor  and  say,  ■The  Courts  tell  me 
that  the  writ  issued  by  your  clerk  does  not  suit 
my  case.  Your  clerk  says  he  has  no  other  writ 
to  sell  me.  Writ  or  no  writ,  I  appeal  to  you 
for  justice.'  This  was  in  substance  the  peti- 
tion addressed  to  the  chancellor,  who,  besides 
being. the  keeper  of  the  king's  seal  and  his  sec* 
Tctary.  was  also  known  as  the  keeper  of  the 
king's  conscience,  and  in  constant  attendance 
upon  his  ^rson.  Ways  and  means  were  devised 
for  granting  relief  in  cases  where  the  common- 
law  writs  had  failed.  In  this  way  grew  up  a 
form  of  relief  and  a  system  that  has  evolved 
during  the  centuries  into  what  is  now  known 
as  the  equity  jurispnidence.  After  the  estah- 
Ibhment  of  parliamentary  government,  the 
courts  took  their  law  from  the  legislative  enact- 
ment, and  their  jurisdiction  was  constantly 
widened  and  increased  by  the  manv  le^slativC 
acts  that  were  adopted  from  time  to  time. 

The  judges  of  all  the  courts  were  appointed 
b^  the  king  and  could  be  removed  by  him  at 
will,  until  during  the  reign  of  William  Til 
ilTOl).  it  was  enacted  that  the  < 
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instead  of  durante  bme  placilo,  as  formerly, 
and  tbcy  could  be  removed  only  by  an  address 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  chancellor, 
who  presided  over  the  equity  jurisdiction,  be- 
came subject  to  removal  by  the  king  at  pleasure^ 
his  ofhce  being  t^  political  tenure. 

It  will  accordingly  be  seen  that  it  was  not 
until  the  tenure  of  judicial  ofhce  was  made  in- 
dependent of  the  king  and  tfae  separation  of  tho 
judiciary  frtwi  the  executive  was  made  effec- 
tual, that  the  independence  and  power  of  the 
courts  of  law  and  equity  were  firmly  estab- 
lished; and  it  was  not  until  these  reforms 
were  brou^t  about  that  die  courts  were  organ- 
ized and  nrmlv  established  under  the  system 
which  prevailed  for  two  centuries  prior  thereto 
and  so  continued  until  modified  by  the  Judica- 
ture Act  of  1873. 

Prior  to  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873,  the 
superior  courts  of  England  consisted  of  the 
common-law  courts ;  namely,  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  (called  Queen's  Bench  in  the 
reign  of  a  queen),  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
and  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  These  three 
courts  were  of  about  the  same  importance  and 
rank,  although  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was 
looked  upon  as  having  a  pre-eminence,  because 
the  chief  justice  thereof  was  Styled  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England.  In  addition  to  these 
common-law  courts,  there  was,  on  the  equity 
side,  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  Other 
courts  were  the  Admiralty,  Probate  and  Divorce 
Courts,  and  the  London  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 
There  was  also  a  court  known  as  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Court 
for  the  Consideration  of  Crown  Cases  Reserved. 
The  House  of  Lords  exercised  the  hl^est  a^ 
pel  late  jurisdiction. 

By  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873,  which  went 
into  effect  in  1875,  there  was  established  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  consisting  of  two 
permanent  divisions;  one  division,  under  the 
name  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  has  and 
exercises  original  jurisdiction  in  proceedings 
formerly  brought  in  the  common  law,  equity, 
admiralty,  probate;  divorce  and  bankruptcy 
courts  hereinbefore  mentioned.  This  court  also 
exercises  certain  a^pdlate  jurisdiction  from 
inferior  courts.  This  act,  which  created  a 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  provided  for  the 
administration  of  law  and  equity  concurrently. 
Every  court  has  power  to  gi^nt  whatever  form 
of  relief  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require, 
whether  l^;al  or  equitable. 

The  Higti  Court  of  Justice  is  divided  into 
sections  named  after  the  old  courts;  namely,  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  and  the  Probate,  Divorce  and 
Admiralty  Division.  The  Chancery  Division's 
main  work  is  the  equity  business,  but  its  powers 
are  not  confined  to  any  particular  subject  mat- 
ter. The  Kin^s  Bench  Division  tries  civjl 
cases,  with  or  without  a  jury,  exercises  criminal 
jurisdiction  and  has  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
County  0>urts  and  magistrates.  The  Probht^ 
Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division  decides  as  to 
the  validity  of  wills,  grants  divorces  and  man- 
ages the  admiralty  business. 

The  Chancery  Division  consists  of  five  jus- 
tices, with  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  president; 
the  King's  Bench  Division  consists  of  14  jus- 
tices and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  as  president; 
and  the  Probate;  Divorce  and  Admiralty  TA- 
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vision  consist!  of  two  jadges.  The  cnminal 
jiirisdictian  of  the  court  is  exercised  eadrdy 
by  the  King's  Bench  Division.  ' 

The  other  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  ot 
Judicature  was  established  under  the  name  af 
the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  Court  of  AKieal  has 
appellate  jurisdiction,  with  such  original  juris- 
diction as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  dispose 


—  ,-.„—  -B  ordinary  judges,  appointed 

by  letters  patent  The  Court  of  AMeal  is  the 
superior  coart  of  record  and  the  hi^est  court 
of  appeal  except  the  House  of  Lords.  In  hear- 
ing ecclesiastical  appeals  the  court  is  composed 
of  judges  and  assessors,  the  latter  being  arch- 
bishops or  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ejigland. 

In  addition  to  these  h^h  courts  of  England 
there  are  man:^  inferior  courts  of  criminal  and 
dvil  jurisdictiorL  The  lowest  of  criminal 
courts  is  that  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  sitting 
singly;  sometimes  the  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
two  or  more  sitting  at  the  same  time,  constitute 
a  Court  of  Petty  Sessions  and  may  disftose  in 
a  summary  way  of  minor  oSenses.  Justices  at 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  are  commis- 
sioned to  determine  felonies  and  other  oSenics, 
not  including  treason,  murder,  forgery  and  big- 
amy. Tiiese  and  other  more  serious  oncnses  are 
reserved  for  the  superior  courts.  The  Assize 
Courts,  so  called,  sit  in  general  in  each  county 
twice  a  year.  Sometimes  several  counties  ara 
united  together  for  the  Assize  Court.  In  Lon-- 
don  there  is  a  high  criminal  court  known  as  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  and  there  are  many 
inferior  criminal  courts  known  as  Police  Courts. 
The  Court  oi  King's  Bench  has  general  super- 
vision over  all  criminal  jurisdiction  and  all 
diminal  courts. 

There  arc  a  number  of  civil  courts  of  in- 
ferior jurisdiction,  in  which  small  claims  may 
be  litigated.  These  are  the  County  Courts  and 
the  Borough  Courts  of  Record,  The  County 
Courts  are  of  ancient  origin,  but  have  been 
reconstituted  and  changed  from  time  to  timA. 
Their  practice  and  jurisdiction  is  now  regulated 
by  the  County  Courts  Act  of  1883. 

The  dvil  courts  at  the  present  time  are  the 
County  Courts,  the  Borouj^  Courts  of  Record, 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Judicial  Committea 
of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
hears  appeals  in  ecdesiastical  matters  and  also 
from  the  colonies. 

The  House  of  Lords:  Aweal  stilt  lies  to 
the  House  of  Lords,,  to  the  juoidal  body  known 
try  this  name,  not  to  the  l^slative  assembly. 

The  criminal  courts  now  are  the  Magistrate 
Courts,  the  Borough  Courts  of  Quarter  Sea- 
sons, the  Assizes,  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
the  King's  Bench  DiviHon  of  the  Hi^h  Court 
of  Justice  and  the  Court  for  the  Consideration 
of  Crown  Cases  Reserved. 

The  Court  for  the  Consideration  of  Crown 
Cases  Reserved  is  at  present  the  only  criminal 
court  of  aiq)«al.  It  deals  on^  with  points  of 
law  submitted  to  it  by  the  judge' who  presided 
at  the  trial 

ConrtB  in  the  United  Sutea.— The  judicial 
system  of  the  United  States,  like  the  govern- 
ment, is  of  two  kinds. .  It  consists  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  provided  for  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution alia  created  and  deriving  their  powers 
from  Congress,  and  ot  the  courts  of  the  several 
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States,  created  t^  the  States  and  provided  with 

laws  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  Statu. 
All  of  these  courts  follow  the  common  law, 
except  where  it  has  been  repealed  or  stattitory 
laws  provided  in  the  place  of  the  common  law. 
The  judges  of  the  Federal  courts,  including 
those  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  judges  ot  the  Fedr 
eral  courts  hold  office  during  good  behavior, 
their  appointment  bein^  for  life.  The  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States,  while  having  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  in  certain  spediied  cases,  IB 
the  highest  court  of  appeal.  The  Federal  courts 
arc^usually  spoken  of  as  the  'United  States 
Courts.^ 

Federal  Courts. —  The  Federal  courts  at 
present  are  the  District  Courts,  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeals,  the  Court  of  Claims,  the 
Court  of  Custom  Appeals  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The.  United  States  is  divided  into  judidal 
districts,  which  districts  comprise  a  State  or 
Territory  or  a  portion  of  a  State,  it  being 
necessary  to  divide  the-  largest  States  into  sev- 
eral districts.  By  the  judidal  Code  of  1911, 
each  district  is  provided  with  a  District  Court, 
for  which  there  is  ai>poinied  at  least  one  judg^ 
who  is  called  a  District  Judge  and  who  receives 
a  salary  of  $6^000  a  year.  These  District  Courts 
exercise  equity,  common  law,  criminal,  admi- 
ralty and  bankruptcy  jurisdiction.  Their  juris- 
diction covers  suits  when  the  matter  in  contro- 
versy exceeds  $3,000  and  arises  under  the  Qin- 
stitution  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
under  treaties,  or  between  dtiiens  of  different 
States,  or  between  citizens  of  a  State  and  for- 
d^  states,  or  dtiiens  of  foreign  stales  ■,  all 
Sluts  bron^t  by  the  United  States;  all  crimes 
and  offenses  under  the  taws  of  the  United 
States;  admiralty  .  and  maritime  causes;  all 
prizes  brought  to  the  United  States;  all  cases 
under  the  mternal  revenue,  custom  and  tonnage 
laws,  under  the  postal  laws,  under  patent,  cow- 
right  and  trade-mailr  laws}  all  cases  under  the 
intestate  commerce  laws,  immigration  laws  and 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  suits  against  trusts 
and  monopolies.  District  Courts  existed  prior 
to  1911,  but  they  were  of  limited  jurisdiction. 
By  the  Act  of  1911,  the  District  Courts,  then 
constituted,  became  the  court  of  original  juris- 
diction in  the  respective  districts. 

The  other  Federal  courts  are  the  Court  of 
Qaims,  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Territorial  Courts  and  the  Court  of  Cus- 
tom Appeals.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  jurisdiction  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  State  courts  and  similar  to 
that  of  the  Federal  District  Court.  It  consists 
of  a  chief  justice  and  associate  justices.  The 
District  of  Columbia  has  a  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Court  of  Q^ims  consists  of  Hve  )udges 
and  has  authority  to  hear  and  determine  all 
claims  against  the  United  States,  founded  upon 
uiy  law  of  Congress  or  regulation  of  the  execu- 
tive deportment,  or  upon  any  contract,  express 
or  implied,  entered  into  with  or  ty  the  govern- 
ment. It  can  alsQ  be  called  upon  to  determine 
claims  which  may  t>e  referred  to  it  by  Congress, 
also  all  set-offs,  counterclaims,  claims  of  dam- 
age or  other  demand  whatsoever  on  the  part  of 
the  government  against  any  persons  making 
daims  against  the  government  in  that  court 

The  Court  of  Custom  Appeals  coni 
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five  judges  and  has  jurisdiction  on  appeal  as  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  customs  revenues 
and  duties. 

The  Territories  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Porto  Rico  and  all  the  Territories  ac- 
quirea  by  the  United  States  as  the  result  of  the 
S^nish-American  War,  have  been  provided 
With  a  court,  usually  called  the  District  Court, 
with  general  jurisdiction  similar  to  the  Sta.te 
courts.  Most  of  the  Territories  are  also  pro- 
vided with  a  Suj)reme  Court,  which  exercises 
appellate  jurisdiction,  although,  for  some  of  the 
Territories,  provision  is  made  for  an  appeal  to 
one  o(  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals. 

In  1910  there  was  established  the  Commerce 
Court  to  hear  appeals  in  cases  affecting  the  in- 
lerstate  commerce  laws.  This  court  was  abol- 
ished in  1913. 

drcuil  Courii  of  Apjteals  — The  United 
States  is  divided  into  nine  judicial  circuits. 
Each  circuit  comprises  several  States.  In  1891 
there  was  estabtishcd  in  each  circuit  a  new  court 
called  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  These  nine 
new  courts  were  given  only  appellate  jurisdic- 
tioa  There  had  existed  prior  thereto  in  each 
circuit  a  Circuit  Court  which  exercised  an  ex- 
tensive original  jurisdiction  and  also  an  inter- 
mediaiv  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  then  ex- 
isting District  Courts.  The  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeals  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
Kevin^  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Umted  States, 
in  which  court  there  was  such  an  accumulation 
of  appeals  that  a  case  could  not  be  heard  for 
years,  and  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
determination  of  cases,  thereby  more  speedily 
rendering  justice  to  litigants,  laese  courts  have 
admirably  accomplished  the  double  purpose 
which  caused  their  creation. 

All  appellate  jurisdiction  was  finally  taken 
from  the  original  Circuit  Courts,  thereby  re- 
moving a  source  of  delay  in  the  determination 
of  cases,  and  in  1911  the  Circuit  Courts  were 
abolished,  and  the  District  ConrtSj  then  consti- 
tuted, were  given  the  original  jurisdiction  pos- 
sessed by  the  Circuit  Courts. 

A  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  consists  of  three 
judges,  two  of  whom  constitute  a  quorum. 
There  are  appointed  by  the  President  circuit 
judges  for  each  circuit,  who  receive  $7,000  a 
^ar.  Most  of  the  circuits  have  three  circuit 
judges,  but  provision  is  made  by  the  statute  for 
district  judges  also  to  sit  on  the  bench  of  the 
Circuit   Court  of   Appeals ;   it   being  expressis" 

Kovided,  however,  that  no  district  judge  can 
ar  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  any  case 
v^ich  he  decided  in  the  District  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  and  associate  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  are  each  assigned  to  a  cir- 
cuit and  are  competent  to  sit  as  judges  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  This  n^ht  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court  j  ustices. 
The  Circut  Courts  of  Appeals  exercise  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  from  the  district  and  other 
eourls. 

The  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
is  final  in  all  cases  where  jurisdiction  is  de- 
pendent upon  diversity  of  citizenship,  in  patent, 
copyright,  revenue,  criminal  and  admiralty 
cases.  By  the  malting  of  their  decisions  final, 
relief  was  afforded  3ic  Supreme  Court  in  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  cases.  In  or- 
der, however,  that  full  and  complete  justice  may 
be  done,  whenever  special  cases  anse,  requir- 
ing  further  and  special  consideration,  provi- 


atiy  such  cases  by  the  Supreme  Court;  it  being 
provided  that  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ma^ 
certify  any  ijuestion  of  law  concerning  which  it 
desires  the  instruction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
The  Supreme  Court  may  order  any  case  to  be 
certified  to  it  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Af^wals 
for  review  and  determination. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
constitutional  cases  has  not  been  <^stui^d.  An 
appeal,  therefore,  can  be  taken  direct  to  the 
Supreme  Court  from  the  District  Court  in  any 
case  involving  the  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  any  case  in  which 
the  constitutionality  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  validity  or  construction  of  any 
treat]r  is  involved,  and  in  any  case  in  which  the 
constitution  or  law  of  a  State  is  claimed  to  be 
in  contravention  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

As  the  Federal  as  well  as  the  State  courts 
are  the  outgrowth  of  the  English  system  of 
jndicial  tribunals,  drawing  their  precedents  from 
the  common  law,  and  being  in  a  measure,  so  far 
as  practice  and  precedents  are  concerned,  a 
continuation  of  the  English  colonial  courts, 
prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  they  have  an 
equity  and  common-law  side. 

Sfate  Courts.— The  several  States  of  the 
Union  have  a  system  of  courts  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  Federal  courts  and  those  of  Eng- 
land. Each  State  has  a  court  of  last  resoi% 
which  bears  and  determines  all  questions  of  law 
and  equity  on  appeal  from  the  trial  court.  The 
hi^est  court  in  most  of  the  States  is  named 
the  Supreme  Court,  atthou^  in  many  of  the 
States,  like  New  York,  for  instance,  the  conrt  of 
last  resort  is  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Supreme 
Courts  in  the  State  of  New  York  being  trial 
courts,  similar  in  jurisdiction  to  the  Superior 
or  Circuit  "Courts  m  many  of  the  States.  The 
judges  of  ftese  State  courts  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  years  by  popular  vote,  like  other  officers. 
The  State  courts  have  a  separate  criminal  and 
dvil  jurisdiction,  and  the  court  of  final  appeal 
in  each  State  settles  all  questions  on  apipeil 
except  where  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  set  up. 

Each  county  in  the  separate  States  has  Its 
probate  and  other  minor  courts,  and  disposes  of 
crimes  and  civil  actions  committed  within  the 
county.  The  counties  and  towns  in  each  county 
have  justices  of  the  peace  and  minor  courts  of 
limited  jurisdiction,  like  those  of  the  Enslish 
system,  which  dispose  of  minor  ofTenses  and  de- 
termine civil  actions.  The  justices  of  the  peace 
are  usually  committing  magistrates,  who  issue 
warrants  of  arrest,  hold  preliminary  hearings 
and  commit  offenders  to  await  the  action  of 
the  grand  jury  or  the  disposition  of  their  cases 
by  courts  higher  in  criminal  jurisdiction. 

In  the  large  dties  and  towns  there  are  many 
police  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  to 
perform  the  same  duties.  In  some  towns  and 
cities  the  magistrates  and  police  justices  are 
elected,  and  in  others  thev  ate  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  as  is  the  case  in  New  York,  There  are 
also  in  each  city  miijor  courts  which  hear  and 
detennine  civil  actions. 

Where  a  prisoner  is  held  Iry  a  magistrate  for 
trial,  and  is  subsequently  indicted,  he  or  ^e  is 
placed  on  trial  on  the  indictment  found,  in  a 
90urt  of  record  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  and, 
Kpon  conviction,  appeals  in  capital  cases  directly 


to  die  cosrt  of  last  resort  The  deciskn  of  thi 
court  oi  last  resort  ia  final  unless  an  infraction 
ai  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
alleged,  and  the  case  is  then  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  ol  the  United  States.  In  case  the 
SupFcme  Court  of  the  United  States  finds  that 
a  constitutional  right  has  been  violated,  it  orders 
a  new  trial  of  the  prisoner.  In  the  event  of  a 
decuion  adverse  to  the  prisoner  the  sentence 
imposed  by  the  trial  court  is  carried  out. 

A  similar  rule  follows  in  cases  of  ciril  suit 
iriiere  the  final  appeal  is  taken  to  the  Suprems 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Such  appeals  from 
die  State  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  usually  go  up  on  a  writ  of  error. 

There  are,  however,  in  many  of  the  State 
courts  intermediary  courts  of  appeal,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  State  of  New  Vorli  there  is  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
di^wses  of  many  sqiiieals,  and  from  whole  'de- 
dEion  there  is  no  absolute  right  to  appeal, 
except  in  those  cases  provided  for  in  die  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure  of  the  SUte  of  New  York. 
For  instance,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  as  a 
matter  of  right  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  where 
there  is  directly  involved  the  construction  of 
the  constitution 'of  the  State  of  N«w  York  or 
dial  of  the  UniCed  States,  or  where  one  or  more 
of  the  justices  of  the  Appdiate  Division  dissents 
froin  the  decision  of  the  court 

New  York  CeortB^— In  the  State  of  Kew 
York  the  trial  courts  for  civil  actions  are  the 
Supreme  Courts;  the  Court  of  Qaims;  the 
County  Courts  in  each  coun^,  except  New 
York;  the  Surrogates'  Courts  in  each  county; 
the  City  Court  of  the  City  of  NewYoA  and 
the  Qty  Courts  of  certain  other  cities;  Courts 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  each  town  and  in 
certain  'cities  and  villages  (none  in  New  York 
city)  ;  the  Mtuiicipal  Courts  of  the  Oty  of  New 
Yoric  and  of  several  other  cities. 

The  trial  courts  for  crhninal  matters  in  the 
State  of  New  York  are  the  Courts  of  General 
Sessions,  for  capital  cases  and  other  fdoniea 
and  also  misdemeanors;  die  Courts  of  Special 
Sessions,  for  cases  of  misdemeanors  and  sndi 
cases  as  are  specially  directed  to  be  tried  in  such 
'  conrts;  Cotmty  Courts,  with  both  criminal  and 
civil  jurisdicdon ;  Magistrates'  Courts  and 
Courts  of  Justices  of  the  Peace, 

As  the  city  of  New  York,  second  to  London, 
is,  probabljr,  die  home  of  more  courts  than  any 
other  dty  in  the  world,  a  brief  risumfe  of  the 
courts  of  die  city  of  New  York  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here.  "The  boroi^  of  Manhattan,  of 
die  aty  of  New  York,  contains  the  largest 
jndidal  system  of  the  metropolis;  the  same 
^stem  is  carried  out  in  the  other  borou^s  of 
the  dty,  the  number  of  parts  in  the  courts  in 
those  boroughs  beiag,  however,  considerably  kss 

There  are  18  Trial  Terms  and  eight  Spedal 
Terms  of  the  Si^nmie  Court  sitting  in 
the  borough  of  Manhattan-  all  these  parts,  with 
the  exception  of  one  (Trial  Term,  Part  I, 
Criminal  Term)  sit  or  are  housed  in  the  County 
Courthouse,  known  also  as  the  Supreme  Court'- 
house.  The  two  parts  of  the  Surrogate's  Court 
sit  in  the  Hall  of^  Records. 

The  jurisdiction  of  die  Stipremc  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York  '     "  '        "     ' 


Court  of  ChatKer^  in  England  on  the  4th  Aasf 
of  Jnly,  1776;  with  the  exce^ions,  additions 
and  hmitadons,  created  and  imposed  by  tbtt 
Consdtution  and  laws  of  the  State.  Subject  to 
these  exceptions  and  limitations,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  die  State  has  all  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  each  of  these  courts,  and  exercises 
the  same  in  like  manner.*  Certain  courts^ 
known  as  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  the 
Siqierior  Conrts  and  die  Courts  of  Oyer  and 
■Terminer,  the  latter  a  criminal  court,  were 
afaohshed  31  Dec.  1895,  and  their  jurisdiction, 
transferred  to  the  Supircme  Court. 

Special  terms  for  the  hcartog  of  litigated, 
non-enumerated  motions  (SpacialTerm,Part  I) 
and  for  ex  parte  business  (Special  Term,  Part 
JI)  are  he)a  in  the  County  Conrtfaoose  in  the 
boroiq;h  of  Manhattan  every  court  day  in  dia 
year. 


month  in  all  or  several  of  the  special  partSn 
beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month, 
exceiit  in  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Sep-> 

Trial  Terms,  for  the  trial  of  jury  cases,  are 
held  in  all  or  in  nearly  all  of  the  trial  parts  at 
the  County  Courthouse,  each  month,  begin- 
ning on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  except 
in  the  months  of  Jnly,  August  and  September.: 
Trial  Term,  Part  I,  for  the  trial  of  criminal 
cases  b  held  at  the  Criminal  Courts  Building. 

The  Abfeilale  Division  of  tht  Supreme 
CiMrt.— This  court  holds  its  sessions  in  Ibe 
Appellate  Divisitm  Conrthoose.  There  is  but 
case  term  each  year;  this  term  nsuatiy  begins 
on  the  first  Monday  in  October  and-  astl 
through  the  month  of  June,  with  short  re- 
ceases.  Its  jurisdiction  is  appellate  and  is  final,' 
except  in  cases  duly  certified  by  it  to  the  Court 
o£  Appeals. 

The  Appellate  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court 
sits  in  the  County  Courthouse.  It  is  presided 
over  by  three  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
who  are  designated  for  that  pui^se  b^  the 

J'usdces  of  the  Appellate  Division  sitting  in  ths 
i'tvst  Department.  This  court  hears  appeals 
from  judgments  and  orders  of  the  Ci^  Court 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  of  the  Unnidpal 
Court  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Borough  of 
HanfaattaiL  An  am>eal  may  be  taken  to  the 
Amiellate  Division  from  a  dedsion  of  the  Ap- 
p^ate  Term  if  the  justices  of  the  Appellate 
Term  or  a  justice  of  the  Appellate  Division  in 
the  same  department  allows  the  appeal. 

Stirrogaie's  Coiirf.— The  Surrogate's  Court 
for  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  county  of  New 
York,  has  two  parts  or  terms,  a  Trial  Tenn  and 
a  Special  Term.  All  contested  probate  proceed- 
ings must  be  disposed  of  at  the  Trial  Term. 
Motions  may  be  heard  at  the  Spedal  Term. 
The  court  has  the  power  to  take  proof  of  wills, 
to  admit  wills  to  probate  and  to  revoke  pro- 
bate; to  grant  and  revoke  letters  testamentary 
and  of  adtninist ration,  to  direct  and  control  dM 
fionduct  and  selde  the  accounts  of  executors  and 
administrators;  to  administer ^nsdce  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  affairs  of  oescedents,  accord- 
ing to  statutory  provisions, 

Cib)  Ctmrt—Tht  Gty  Court  of  die  City  of 
New  York  holds  its  sessions  in  the  brown  stone 
bttilding,  known  as  No.  32  Chambers  street 
boroi^n  of  Manhattan,  city  of  N«w  York; 
The  jurisdicdon,  in  general,  of  ftis  court  is 
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limited  to  the  sum  of  $2,000.  Process  of  this 
court  must  be  served  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  old  city  of  New  York.  Like  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  has  a  number  of  Trial  and  Special 
Terms.  The  court  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Marine  Court  and  still  hat  jurisdiction  in  cer- 
tain specified  causes  of  action  known  as  marine 
causes  (Code,  sec.  317). 

The  Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  New 
York  corresponds  to  a  court  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  other  sections  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  it  has,  however,  no  criminal  jurisdictiDn. 
It  has  juHsdiction,  with  certain  exceptions,  of 
iKtions  where  the  amount  claimed  in  the  snm- 
ttions  does  not  exceed  $1,000,  exclusive  of  in- 
terest and  costs;  also  of  summary  proceeding 
aothorized  by  the  Code  of  Gvil  Procedure  to 
recnver  the  possession  of  real  property  situated 
wholly  or  partly  within  the  district  where  the 
MV'icatton  is  made.  The  city  of  New  York, 
that  is  the  Greater  New  York,  is  divided  into 
24  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  session  of  the 
court  is  held.  Nine  of  the  districts  are  within 
the  borough  of  Manhattan,  and  in  this  borough 
the  courts  sit  ever^  court  day  during  10  months 
of  the  year;  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  the  court  it  held  only  on  such  days  as 
the  justice  presiding:  in  each  district  designates. 

The  criminal  courts  in  the  borough  of  Man- 
hattan, city  of  Ne\fr  York,  are  aa  follows: 
Trial  Term,  Part  I,  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
^e  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peaoe; 
die  Court  of  Special  Sessions  of  the  Peace;  the 
Oildren's  Coiut  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
and  the  City  Magistrates'  Court. 

The  first  i»med  court,  namely.  Trial  Term, 
Part  I,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  juriadiclion 
to  try  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors  triable 
within  the  county  of  New  York  and  to  deliver 
die  jails  of  the  county,  according  to  law,  of  all 
prisoners  thernn.  The  court  sits  in  the  Crimi- 
■al  Court  Building.  It  has,  apparently,  become 
the  custom  to  send  to  this  court  for  trial  cases 
which  arc  considered  of  great  importance  or 
which  are  expected  to  take  a  long  time  for  the 
trial. 

The  Court  of  General  Sessions  sits  in  th« 
Criminal  Courthouse;  it  is  divided  into  six 
inrts;  there  are  seven  judges,  who  sit  m  rota- 
tion and  who  are  called  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  G«ner3l  Sessions.  The  six  parts  have  co-oi^ 
dinate  jurisdiction.  Each  part  may  be  held 
each  month  and  continue  as  long  as  the  public 
interest  may  require.  This  court  has  power  to 
hear,  determine  and  punish  all  crimes  which 
are  triable  in  the  county  of  New  York,  in- 
cluding crimes  punishaUe  by  death  or  impris- 
onment for  life.  Every  person  convicted  in 
this  court  of  a  capital  offense  has  an  absolute 
right  of  appeal. 

The  Court  of  Special  Sessions  holds  its  se»< 
stons  in  the  Criminal  Court  Building.  There 
are  six  parts  and  11  justices.  Three  juaticjet 
sit  in  each  part.  There  are  no  jury  trials  in 
tins  court  The  accused,  when  he  appears  be- 
fore the' committing  magistrate,  has  the  ri^t 
to  elect  whether  he  shall  be  tried  in  this  court 
or  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions;  if  he 
dects  to  be  tried  in  diis  court,  his  election  must 
be  in  writing  and  jnry  trial  must  be  expressly 
waived.  Part  VI  of  this  court  is  known  as  the 
circuit  part  and  sits  in  whatever  county  of  the 
Greater  New  York  city  ^e  press  of  business 
may  require.     The  Court  of  Special  Sessions 


has  in  the  first  instance  exclusive  nrisdidioa 
of  all  misdemeanors  committed  within  the 
county,  except  libel. 

The  Children's  Court  of  the  CUy  of  New 
York. —  This  court  is  presided  over  by  five 
judges,  one  sitting  in  each  of  the  five  counties 
or  boroughs  of  the  city  of  New  York.  In  the 
borough  of  Manhattan  the  court  is  held  every 
day  in  the  week,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays 
and  legal  holidays. 

City  Magistrate^  Courts. —  These  courts  are 
presided  over  by  42  magistrates;  they  are  di- 
vided into  two  boards,  one  for  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  the  other  for  the 
boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond. 
The  magistrates  are  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
Twenty-three  reside  in  the  boroi^s  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx.  Twdve  parts  sit  in  the 
borough  of  Manhattan.  Hiese  courts  have  ju- 
risdiction to  summarily  punish  those  charged 
with  petty  offenses  and  to  commit  or  hold  oth- 
ers to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  Parts 
of  this  court  are  known  as  the  Women's  Night 
Court,  the  Men's  Night  Court,  the  Domestic 
RelalionB  Court,  the  Traffic  Court  and  the  Mu- 
nicipal Term  Court  Special  matters  are  re- 
ferred to  the  various  parts. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  StAtet^— 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  cre- 
ated in  1789  after  much  discussion  and  consid- 
eration and  after  many  attacks  had  been  made 
upon  its  proposed  jurisdiction,  now  consists  of 
nine  justices,  including  the  Chief  Justice.  The 
Chief  Justice  and  the  associate  justices  are  ap- 
pointed \if  the  President,  with  die  concurrence 
of  the  Senate.  The  justices  are  appointed  for 
life  and  receive  a  salary  of  $14,500  a  year,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Chief  Justice,  wno  is  paid 
$15,000  a  year.  The  justices  have  a  retiring 
pension  of  the  same  amount  upon  reaching  the 
a^e  of  70  years.  The  Court  has  original  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  irtber 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  actions 
m  whkh  a  State  is  a  party.  It  has  appellate 
jurisdiction,  which  is  nnal,  and  from  its  de- 
dsions  there  is  no  appeal.  It  even  has  the 
power  to  declare  void  acts  of  Congress,  or  of 
the  States,  which  it  finds  in  conflict  with  the  ' 
Federal  Constitution,  This  great  court  has  al- 
ways upheld  the  national  character  of  the  Fed- 
eral government,  and  has,  while  indicating  the 
national  poHcy,  carefully  guarded  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  several  States,  Its  detnsions  have 
not  been  confined  to  narrow  questions  of  com- 
mercial law,  but  have  interpreted  the  Constitu- 
tion and  established  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
Within  the  great  powers  exercised  by  it,  it  re- 
stricts congressional  acts  to  constitutional  lim- 
its. Its  jurisdiction  extends  over  soverei^ 
States  as  well  as  over  the  humblest  of  its  citi- 
It  has  power  to  annul  the  statutes  of 


lence  to  civil  right,  the  contracts,  the  currency 
or  the  intercourse  of  the  peojJe, 

Hampton  L.  Orson,  in  his  'History  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court'  says :  "The 
establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  the  crowning  marvel  of  the 
wonders  wrought  by  the  statesmanship  of 
America,  In  truth  the  creation  of  the  Supreme 
Court  with  its  appellate  powers  was  the  great- 
est conception  of  the  Constitution.  It  embcidied 
the  loftiest  ideas  of  moral  and  legal    power. 


and  althou^  its  prototype  exiited  in  the  su- 
perior courts  of  the  various  States,  yet  the 
majestic  pioportions  to  which  tiie  structure  was 
carried  t>ecaiiie  sublinte.  No  product  of  goV' 
eminent,  either  here,  or  elsewhere,  has  ever 
approached  it  in  grandeur.  Within  its  appro- 
pnate  sphere  it  is  absolute  in  authority.  From 
its  mandates  there  is  no  appeal.  Its  decree  is 
law.  In  dignity  and  moral  intiuence  it  out- 
ranks all  other  judicial  tribunals  of  the  world 
No  court  of  cither  ancient  or  modem  time  was 
ever  invested  with  such  high  prertmtives.* 

The  third  article  of  the  Federal  Constitutiofl 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
courts.  It  embodies  in  three  sections  the  ay»- 
tem  from  which  has  been  developed  the  Kreatr 
est  and  wisest  judicial  system  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Section  1  vests  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  Coneress  ia»j  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  and  regu- 
lates the  tenor  of  office  of  all  Feoeral  judges, 
prescribing  their  good  behavior  and  guarantee- 
ing their  compensation  against  diminution. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  judicial  power 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  aris- 
ing under  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  their  authority,  to  alJ 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  min- 
isters and  consuls,  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  to  contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  States,  between  a 
State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  between 
citizens  of  different  States,  between  citizens  oi 
the  same  State  daiming:  lands  under  grants  of 
different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the 
citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or 
subjects.  It  also  provides  that  in  all  cases  affect- 
ing ambassadors,  other  pubUc  ministers  and 
consuls  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a 
(larty,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction.  In  all  other  cases  before  men- 
tioned the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such 
exceptions  and  tmder  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make.  Section  2  also  provides 
that  the  trial  of  all  crimes,  excqM  in  cases  oi 
impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury  and  that  such 
trials  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said 
crime  shall  have  been  committed;  but  when' 
not  committed  within  any  State,  the  trial  shall 
be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may, 
as  W  law,  direct 

Section  3  provides:  1.  Treason  against  the 
United  States  shall  consist  in  levying  war 
a^inst  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 

Eving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall 
:  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  or  on 
confession  in  open  court.  2.  The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  trc*- 
'son,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work 
corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  (lerson  attainted. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the 
great  importance  of  such  a  court  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  discussed.  As 
early  as  May  1783,  Alexander  Hamilton  called 
attention  to  the  grievous  defect  in  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  in  failing  to  provide  a  Federal 
court  ot  last  resort,  especially  for  llie  settle- 


ment of  matters  involving  foreign  nations.  In 
the  Federakst  he  wrote :  "Laws  are  a  dead  let- 
ter without  courts  which  found  and  de&te  their 
tme  meaning  and  operation.  The  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  to  have  any  force  at  all,  must  be 
considered  aa  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
Their  true  import,  as  iu  as  respects  individnals 
must,  .like  all  ouier  laws,  be  ascertained  by 
judicial  determination.  To  produce  uniformity 
in  these  determinations  they  ought  to  be  submit- 
ted as  a  last  resort  to  one  supreme  tribunal,  and 
thiff  tribunal  ought  to  be  instituted  under  the 
same  authorities  which  form  the  treaties  them- 
selves.* 

Janee  Madison  and  other  statesmen  of  that 
day  held  practically  the  same  view.  It  was  from 
such  ideas  as  these  expressed  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  concurred  in  by  his  contemporaries  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  took  its 
rise,  and  when  the  main  business  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  was  begun,  28  May  1787,  a 
provision  for  the  creation  of  a  national  judi- 
ciary was  suggested,  among  a  series  of  IS 
resolutions  relating  to  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
Btitution,  commonly  known  as  the  Virginia 
plan.  The  clause  relating  to  the  judiciary  pro- 
vided as  follows:  *That  a  national  judiciary 
be  established,  to  consist  of  one  or  more  su- 
preme tribunals,  and  of  inferior  tribunals  to  be 
chosen  by  the  nadonal  legislature.  The  judges 
to  hold  their  office  during  good  behavior,  and 
to  receive  punctually,  at  stated  times,  fixod  com- 
pensation  for  their  services,  in  which  no  in- 
crease or  diminution  shall  be  made  so  as  to 
affect  persons  actually  in  office  at  the  time  of 
such  increase  or  diminution;  that  the  jurisdio- 
tion  of  the  inferior  tribunals  shall  be  to  hear 
and  determine,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
supreme  tribunal  in  the  dernier  retsort,  all 
piracies  and  felonies  on  the  hi^  seas,  captures 
Irom  an  enemy,  cases  in  which  foreigners  or 
citizens  of  other  States  applying  to  such  juris- 
diction may  be  interested,  or  which  respect  the 
collection  of  the  national  revenues,  the  impeadt- 
mcnt  of  any  national  officers  and  questiotis 
which  may  involve  the  national  peace  or  honor.* 

A  resolution  that  a  national  judiciary  be 
established  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  con- 
vention, which  was  made  up  chieflv  of  lawyers 
and  four  judges.  Then  followea  a  vigorous 
and  protracted  discussion  as  to  the  formation 
and  the  method  of  selecting  the  various  judges. 
John  Rutledge  was  against  establishing  any 
national  tribunal  except  a  single  supreme  one, 
and  he  contended  that  the  State  tribunals 
mi^ht  and  ought  to  be  left  in  all  cases  to 
decide  in  the  first  instance  as  to  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  supreme  national  tribunal.  He 
contended  that  to  do  otherwise  was  making  an 
unnecessary  encroachment  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  States.  He  was  supported  in  these  con- 
tentions by  Roger  Sherman.  After  the  various 
plans  and  suggestions  had  been  fully  discussed, 
the  convention  committed  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  on  17  Sept  1787.  the  Consritution, 
containing  the  article  (3}  relative  to  the  foma-i 
tion  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

The  first  Con^ss  to  meet  after  the-ratifica- 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  which  was  snnmoned 
to  meet  in  New  York,  as  the  seat  of  government, 
on  4  March  1789,  did  not  convene  until  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  after  the  coimting  of 
votes  it  declared  Washingtoo  President- dect, 
His  inauguration  followed   on   30  April,   but 


UM 


there  was  no  Federal  Jiid^  to  administer  the 
oath  required  by  die  Constitution,  and  this  serv- 
ice was  performed  by  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
the  first  chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
under  the  constitution  of  that  Sute  of  1777. 
Having  had  its  attention  called  in  this  striking 
manner  to  the  fact  that  the  new  Federal  gov- 
ernment was  without  a  sin^e  judge.  Congress, 
the  day  after  its  organization,  b^^  the  pre- 
liminary work  for  the  establishment  of  a  judi- 
ciary by  appointing  a  committee,  of  which 
OUver  Ellsworth,  one  of .  the  f ramers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  afterward  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  chairman.  The  judicial 
act  which  set  in  operation  the  Supreme  Court 
of  die  United  States,  and  the  other  courts  of 
the  United  Stales,  was  the  work  ol  Ellsworth. 
It  was  approved  by  Washington,  24  Sept. 
1789. 

The  £rst  section  of  this  act  provides  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall 
consisl  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  five  associate 
justices  (now  increased  to  eight),  any  four  of 
whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  shall  hold 
annually,  at  the  seat  of  government,  two  ses- 
sions, the  one  commencing  the  first  Hond^  of 
February  and  the  other  the  first  Monday  of 
August.  The  Senate  promptly  confirmed  Wash- 
ington's appointment  of  John  Jay,  of  New 
York,  to  be  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Washington  appointed  and  the  Senate 
confirrned,  as  associate  lustices,  John  Rutledgc^ 
of  South  Carolina;  William  Cushing,  of  Uas- 
sachusetts;  Robert  H,  Harrison,  of  Maryland; 
James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  John  Blair, 
of  Virginia.  Of  these,  Jay^  Cushii^  and  Harri- 
son had  served  as  chief  justices  in  their  own 


Harrison  declined  to  serve  and  his  pla 
afterward  filled  W  the  appointment  of  James 
Iredell,  of  North  Carolina. 

The  first  Monday  of  February, —  it  was  the 
first  day  of  the  month  — 1790,  being  the  day 
fixed  for  the  opening  session  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  city  of  New 
Yorl^  which  was  then  the  caiulal  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Chief  Justice  Jay  and  Jus- 
tices Cushing  and  Wilson  appeared  in  the  court 
room,  which  had  been  provided  at  the  Ex- 
diange.  Federal  Hall  being  occupied  by  Con- 
gress. A  quorum  was  not  present  and  the  court 
adjourned  to  the  following  day,  when,  Justice 
Blair  having  arrived  with  Edmund  Randolph, 
the  first  Attorney-General,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  was  open  for  its  first  ses- 
sion. Chief  Justice  Jay  wore  on  that  occasion 
a  robe  of  black  silk  with  salmon-colored  fac- 
ings on  the  front  and  sleeves.  This  robe  was, 
according  to  family  tradition,  the  academic 
gown  of  a  Doctor  of  Laws  of  trie  University  of 
Dublin,  which  had  recently  conferred  this  de- 
cree upon  the  new  chief  justice.    The 


court  Richard  Wenman  was  appointed  "crier,* 
and  made  proclamation  that  the  Supreme  Court 
was  open,  John  Tucker,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
appointed  first  clerk  of  the  court.  After  a  seal 
had  been  adopted,  the  roll  of  attorneys  and 
counsellors  was  opened.  The  first  name  on  the 
roll  of  counsellors  was  that  of  Ellas  Boudinot, 
of  New  Jersey,  a  Revolutionary  patriot,  who 
was  cons^cuous  in  th«^  Continenta]  Congress 


and  later  in  the  first.  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales. 

After  holding  a  few  formal  sessions  tiie 
court  adjourned  for  lack  of  business,  10  Feb- 
ruary. In  1791  the  Supreme  Court  was  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
government,  where  it  continued  to  sit  during 
term  time  for  10  years,  the  court  room  being 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Qty  Hall,  at  the 
comer  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets.  In  1801 
the  court  was  removed  to  "Washington,  where 
it  has  remained  ever  since.  On  the  day  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  .States  in  the  city  of  Washington,  4 
Feb.  1801,  John  Marshall  sat  as  Chief  Justice 
for  the  first  time. 

Chief  Jutticet. —  Since  1790  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  had  only  nine 
chief  justices^  namely:  John  Jay,  of  New 
York;  John  Rutledge,  of  South  Cardina;  Oli- 
ver Elllsworth,  of  Connecticut;  John  Marshall, 
of  Virginia;  Roger  B.  Taney,  of  Maryland; 
Salmon  P.  Chase  oE  Ohio;  Morrison  R.  Waite, 
of  Ohio;  Melville  W.  Fuller,  of  Illinois,  and 
Eldward  D.  White  of  Louisiana,  who  is  die 
present  Chief  Justice. 

The  Supreme  Court  (q.v.)  at  present  con- 
usts  of  Chief  Justice  Edward  D.  White,  of 
LouisianiL  and  Associate  Justices  Joseph  Mc- 
Kenna,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Williain  R. 
Day,  Willis  Van  Dcvanter\  Mahlon  Pitney. 
James  Oaric  McReynolds,  Louis  D.  firandeis 
and  John  H.  Oarke. 

Caupbell  Carbtkgton. 

COURT,  PretenUtion  at,  a  formal  pres- 
entation to  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  of 
persons  whose  official,  social  or  intellectual 
standing  entitles  them  to  that  honor.  It  takes 
filace  either  at  Saint  James'  Palace,  at  a  levee, 
intended  for  geutlemen  only,  or  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  a  drawing-room,  where  both  ladies  and 
Kentlemen  appear.  The  days  when  levees  and 
drawing-rooms  are  to  be  held  are  always  an- 
nounced some  time  beforehand.  It  is  difficult 
in  the  present  day  to  define  exactly  who  may 
and  who  may  not  be  entitled  to  be  presented. 
Members  of  families  of  the  nobility  and  landed 
gentry,  diplomats,  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  persons  holding  high  offices  under 
the  Crown,  judges,  magistrates.  Church  digni- 
taries, officers  in  the  army  ana  navy,  persons 
"  who  nave  attained  eminence  of  any  kind,  for- 
agn  ambassadors,  members  of  their  staffs  and 
strangers  of  distinction,  and  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  same  classes,  form  the  larger 
number  of  those  presented  at  levees  and  draw- 
ing-rooms. Persons  are  often  presented  on  en- 
tering on  some  office  or  attaining  some  dignity. 
Any  one  who  has  been  once  presented  is  entitled 
to  appear  at  any  future  levee  or  drawing-room 
without  a  new  presentation.  The  whole  arrange- 
ments connected  with  presentations  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  lord  chamberiain,  in^ 
whose  office  in  Saint  James'  Palace  information' 
is  given  to  alt  persons  wishing  to  be  presented. 
The  names  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  desiring 
presentation,  and  of  the  la^es.  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  arc  to  present  them,  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  sovereign  for  approval  and 
there  is  a  strict  exclusion  of  persons  of  dam- 


Bridth  subject  who  hu  been  pr^ented  at  Saint 
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-„ii  court.  For  inionnation  as  to  court  dnss 
both  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  court  etiqiKllc, 
court  mourning,  etc,  coniult  Annytage,  Ho«l 
Uri.,  'Old  Court  Cuitcuus  and  Modern  Court 
Rule*  (LoDdon  1883). 


COURT  OP  APPEALS  IN  CASES  OP 

CAPTURE  (1780-87),  the  chief  Federal  court 
prior  to  the  cstablishioent  of  the  Supreme  Conrt^ 
which  in  a  sense  grew  out  of  it.  From  tho 
nature  of  the  revolt  against  Great  Britain,  dte 
colonies  were  veiy  loath  to  erect  any  new 
plenary  power  to  decide  their  mutual  dispntea, 
«4iicb  would  also  create  new  disputes  betweoi 
it  and  themselves.  The  first  clash  of  juriufio- 
tions  came  on  the  question  of  naTal  prizes.  As' 
early  as  the  autumn  of  1775  cruisers  were  cap- 
turing  British  vessels  off  die  Extern  coast,  port 
under  commissioa  from  Massachusetts,  part 
from  the  Continental  Congress  (see  Coim- 
HENTAL  Navy)  ;  and  Washington,  conducting 
the  siege  of  Boston,  was  appealed  to  for  deter- 
mination of  conflicting  ckints,  diere  being 
neither  provincial  nor  Federal  courts  for  trial 
and  condemnation  of  captures.  On  11  Novem- 
ber he  suggested  to  Congress  to  establish  such 
a  court ;  on  the  2Sth  it  recommended  to  the 
colonies  to  erect  them,  reserving  an  appeal  to 
itself  or  such  persons  as  it  appointed.  The  act, 
however,  provided  neither  court,  procedure  nor 
method  of  enforcement,  did  not  define  the 
source  or  limits  of  its  juriadvction  «nd  had  the 
same  defects  as  the  entire  Confederation  pro- 
ceedings. (See  CONFEDESATION,  ARTICLES  Or). 
Washington  criticized  it  on  the  first  ground. 
Nor  would  Congress  take  original  jurisdiction, 
but  only  appellate.  Several  appeals  were  re- 
ferred to  special  committees;  then,  on  30  Jan, 
1777,  a  special  committee  on  revision  of  prise 
methods  reported  in  favor  of  the  creation  of 
a  standing  committee  of  five  to  hear  all  such 


large,  and  was  shortly  reduced  to  five  again,' 
with  three  as  a  competent  quorum.  But  Wash- 
ington's suggestion  was  evidently  the  right  one, 
and  on  5  Aug.  1777  it  was  moved  to  consider 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  court.  This 
was  discussed  for  over  two  years,  and  not 
finally  acted  on  till  15  Jan.  l78a  Meantime  a 
case  had  come  up  which  forced  some  new 
method  on  them.  Four  Connecticut  men  in 
the  fall  of  1778  had  been  captured  by  the 
British  and  compelled  to  help  navigate  the 
doop  Active  toward  New  York,  then  in  British 
hands ;  they  recaptured  it  from  Uie  British  crew, 
and  were  steering  it  for  a  patriot  port  when  a 
Pennsylvania  pnvateer  captured  them  and 
churned  the  sloop  as  priie.  -  A  Pennsylvania 
jury  gave  the  Connecticut  men  one-fourth  of 
the  prize,  and  divtded  the  rest  between  the 
privateers  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  The 
Connecticut  men  appealed  to  Congress,  wUch 
reversed  the  decision;  the  Pennsylvania  judge 
refused  to  admit  its  authority,  and  ordered  the 
sloop  and  cargo  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided. 
(It  should  be  said  that  the  State  admiralty  act 
prohibited  appeal  or  rehearings).  The  commit- 
tee thereupon  refused  to  hear  any  more  cases 
till  its  jurisdiction  was  settled.    Congress  re- 


__.      obtained    their    righti 

many  years  later  through  the  Supreme  Court. 
After  futile  conferences  with  State  legislative 
committees,  an  act  was  passed  establishing  a 
Federal  ■Court  of  Appeals  in  Cases  of  Capture," 
to  hold  sessions  first  in  Philadelphia,  and  then 
anywhere  they  pleased  between  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  Williamsburg,  Va.  But  like  all  other  enact- 
ments of  the  time,  it  was  shorn  of  its  needful 
powers :  it  conld  not  fine  or  imprison  for  dis- 
obedience, the  Slate  courts  were  not  to  execute 
its  decrees  uid  no  marshal  was  appointed.  No 
tenure,  either  of  definite  time  orgood  behavior, 
was  assigned  to  the  judges.  Inree  of  these 
were  appointed,  but  one  of  them  died  soon 
after,  and  the  other  two  performed  the  duties 
for  two  year^  when  another  resigned  and  two 
others  were  diosen.  Bnt  the  cases  were  grad- 
ually decided  after  the  war,  and  on  23  Dec.  ITSi 
die  docket  was  reported  empty.  The  judges 
were  still  retained,  but  their  salaries  were  abol- 
ished, except  for  a  per  diem  allowance  when  in 
actual    service.     About   this    time    the    Stafs 


matters  out  of  the  hands  of  the  I^cderal  court 
The  defeated  parlies,  however,  insisted  on  ap- 
peals to  the  latter,  and  on  27  June  1786  Congress 
resolved  that  these  should  be  heard.  The  last 
session  of  the  court  was  on  16  May  1787  at 
Philadelphia,  while  the  Convention  of  1787  (see 
Constitution,  Fhaming  or)  was  framing  the 
Supreme  Court.  Consult  Carson,  'The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Sutes:  Its  History' 
(1892). 

COURT  BARON,  in  England,  a  court 
oomposed  of  the  freeholders  of  a  manor,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  his 
steward.  Its  business  was  to  administer  the 
laws  or  custom  of  the  manor  and  to  admit  ten- 
ants who  had  acquired  copyholds  (q.v.)  by 
inheritance  or  purdiase  and  had  to  pay  a  fine 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  institution  still 
exists  for  the  conducting  of  this  latter  business, 
but  is  presided  over  by  the  steward  of  the 
manor;  and  its  proceeaings  are  carefully  re- 
corded. Consult  Pollock  and  Uaitland,  'History 
of  English  Law'  (2d  ed..  London  1899);  Gur- 
don,  'History  of  Court  Baron  and  Court  Leet> 
(Selden  Society  1731), 

COURT  CEREMONIAL,  certain  forms 
of  international  etiquette  or  usage,  which  have 
arisen  in  Europe  during  modem  times.  No 
independent  state  can  actually  have  precedence 
of  another ;  but  as  the  weaker  seek  the  pro- 
tection and  friendship  of  the  more  powerful, 
there  arises  a  priority  of  rank.  The  origin 
of  elaborate  formalities  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
Eastern  nations,  who  for  ages  have  practised 
various  forms  expressing  reverence  for  exalted 
personages.  By  a  gradual  establishment  of 
dignities,  rank  and  acts  of  respect  to  states, 
their  rulers  and  representatives,  (in  contra- 
distinction  to  the  internal  etiquette  of  a 
state)  an  international  ceremonial  has  been 
formed,  that  has  been  the  source  of  confusion 
and  war,  to  its  observance  far  more  considera- 
tion being  often  paid  tham  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  most  sacred  contracts.  Louis  XIV 
carried  thit  folly  further,  periia^  than  any  one^ 
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before   or    after   him.     To   thu  intefna^onal 
ceremonial  belong: 

1.  Titles  of  rulers.    Accident  made  the  im- 

Krial  and  regal  titles  the  highest,  and  thus  «oii- 
rred  advantages  apart  from  the  power  of  tbs 
princes.  After  Charlemagne,  the  empcfors  of 
the  Romans  were  considered  as  the  sovereigns 
of  Christendom,  maintained  the  hicrbest  rank 
and  even  asserted  the  dependence  of  tht  kings 
on  themselves.  For  this  reason  several  Icings 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  demonstrate  their  inde- 
pendence, likewise  gave  their  crowns  the  title  of 
■imperial."  England,  for  example,  in  all  its 
public  acts,  is  still  styled  the  'imperial  crown.' 
The  ldn|^  of  France  received  from  the  Turks 
and  Africans  a  title  equivalent  to  emperor  of 
France.  In  progress  of  time  the  kings  were  less 
willing  to  concede  to  the  imperial  tide,  of  itself, 
superiority   to   the  royal. 

2.  Adaiowledgment  of  the  titles  and  rank 
of  rulers.  Formerly  the  popes  and  emperors 
arrogated  the  right  of  granting  these  dignities; 
but  the  principle  was  alterward  established  that 
every  people  could  grant  to  its  rulers  at 
pleasure  a  title,  the  recognition  of  which  rests 
on  the  pleasure  of  other  powers  and  on  treaties. 
Some  titles  were  therefore  never  recognized,  or 
not  till  after  the  lapse  of  considerable  time. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  royal  tide  of  Prus- 
sia, the  imperial  title  of  Russia,  the  new  tiiles 
of  German  princes,  etc. 

3.  Marks  of  respect  conformable  to  the  rank 
and  titles  of  sovereigns.  To  the  "royal'  pre- 
rogatives, so  called  (conceded,  however,  to 
various  states  which  were  neither  kingdoms  nor 
empires,  such  as  Venice,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland  and  the  electorates),  pertained  the 
right  of  sending  ambassadors  of  the  first  class, 
etc  In  connection  with  this  there  is  A  much 
contested  point,  namely,  that  of  precedence  or 
priority  of  rank,  that  is,  of  the  right  of  as- 
suming the  more  honorable  station  on  any 
occasion,  either  personally,  at  meetings  of  the 
princes  themselves,  or  of  their  ambassadors,  at 
formal  assemblies,  etc,  or  by  writing,  as  in  the 
form  and  signature  of  state  papers.  There  is 
never  a  want  of  grounds  for  supporting  a  claim 
to  precedence. 

As  the  councils  in  the  Middle  Ages  afforded 
the  most  frequent  occasion  of  such  controver- 
sies, the  popes  often  intervened.  Of  the  several 
arrangements  of  the  rank  of  the  European 
powers  which  emanated  from  the  popes,  the 
principal  is  the  one  promulgated  in  15CM  by 
Julius  II,  through  his  master  of  ceremonies,  in 
which  the  European  nations  followed  in  this 
order:  (1)  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans  (Em- 
peror of  Germany);  (2)  *Jie  King  of  Rome; 
(3)  the  King  of  France;  <4)  the  King  of  Spain; 
(5)  of  Aragon;  (6)  of  Portugal;  (7)  of  Eng- 
land; (8)  of  Sicily;  (9)  of  Scotland;  (10)  of 
Hungary;  (11)  of  Navarre;  (12)  of  Cyprus; 
(13)  of  Bohemia;  (14)  of  Poland;  (15)  of 
Denmark;  (16)  Republic  of  Venice;  (17)  Duke 
of  Bretagne;  (13)  Duke  of  Burgundy; 
(19)  Elector  of  Bavaria;  (20)  of  Saxony; 
(21)  of  Brandenburg;  (22)  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria; (23)  Duke  of  Savoy;  (24)  Grand-Duke 
of  Florence;  (25)  Duke  of  Milan;  (26)  Duke 
of  Bavaria;  (27)  of  Lorraine.  This  order  of 
rank  was  not,  indeed,  universally  received,  but 
it  contained  a  fruitful  germ  of  future  quarrels ; 
some  states,  which  were  benefited  by  the  ar- 
rangement,   insisting    upon    its   adoptioo,    and 


others,  from  opposite  reasons,  refusing  to 
acknowledge  it  To  suppon  their  claims  for 
precedence  the  candidates  sometimes  relied  on 
the  len^cth  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  liheir 
families  became  independent,  or  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  their  dominioiu; 
sometimes  on  the  form  of  government,  tiie 
number  of  crowns,  the  titles,  achievements, 
extent  of  possessions,  etc.,  pertaining  to  each. 
But  no  definite  rules  have  been  established  by 
Hhich  states  are  designated  as  being  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  etc,  rank.  Rulers  of 
equal  dignity,  when  ihty  make  visits,  roncede 
to  each  other  the  precedence  at  home;  in  other 
cases,  where  the  precedence  is  not  settled,  they 
or  their  ambassadors  lake  turns  till  a  con^ro- 
mise  is  effected  in  some  way.  in  Great  Britain 
and  France  far  leas  ceremonial  is  observed,  ill 
the  oSdal  style,  than  in  Germany.  Emperors 
and  kings  mutually  style  each  other  "brother/ 
while  thev  call  cnnces  of  less  degree  "cousin.* 
The  *we,*  by  woich  monardu  style  themselves, 
b  used  either  from  an  assumption  of  state  or 
from  a  feeling  of  modesty,  on  the  supposition 
that  "P  would  sound  despotical,  while  «we» 
seoms  to  include  the  whole  administration,  etc 
The  French  Revolution  destroyed  the  too  dab- 
orate  ceremonial  of  the  French  court;  it  was 
revived  to  a  degree  by  Napoleon,  and  still  fur- 
ther after  the  Bourbon  Restoration,  but  dis- 
aplieared  entirely  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Third  Republic,  In  England  court  ceremonial 
was  considerably  abridged  under  Victoria,  but 
-was  restored  under  Edward  VII  and  continued 
by  George  V. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY.  See  Couri; 
Engush  Courts. 

COURT  OF  CLAIMS.  See  Coukt; 
United  Staies  Courts. 

COURT  DE  OEB£lIN,  koor  dc  je-b«- 
I&n,  Antoine,  French  scholar,  only  son  of 
Antoine  Court  (q.v.)  ;  b.  Nimes.  25  Jan.  1725; 
d.  Paris,  10  May  1784.  After  receiving  a  good 
education  he  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  but  his  natural  tenden<^  and  ambitioa 
caused  him  to  abandon  the  calling  for  literary 
pursuits.  After  his  father's  death  he  went  to 
Paris  to  gather  materials  for  a  comprebensive 
study  of  the  languages  and  mythologies  of  the 
ancient  world.  This  long_  research  finally  ap- 
peared in  nine  volumes,  still  unfinished  in  17&t. 
He  continued  to  work  for  the  Protestant  cause, 
publiding  in  1760  a  work  entitled  'Les  Tou- 
lousaines,  ou  lettres  historiques  ct  apolo- 
g^tiquei  en  favonr  de  la  religion  riformie,' 
and  he  founded  at  Paris  an  agency  for  stirring 
up  sympathy  for  the  sufierin^  of  his  co- 
religionists. He  sup^rted  the  idea  of  the  in- 
dependence of  America  and  the  liber^  political 
opinions  of  Qnesnay.  Bad  investments  of 
money  imfravensfaed  nis  old  age.  Consult  Dar- 
dier,  Charles,  'Court  de  Gebelin'  (Nimes 
1890). 

COURT  OF  HIGH  COMMISSION,  a 
court  which  was  established  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reipi,  and  exercised  powers  like  those 
which  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  had  been 
entrusted  to  Lord  (Jromwell.  The  judges  had 
the  power  of  arresting  suspected  persons,  im- 
prisoning, torturing  them  and  causing  them  to 
accuse  their  confederates  or  their  friends.  The7 
could  impose  new  articles  of  faith  and  impose 
them  on  recalcitrant  consciences  by  coraptilsion 
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of  the  severest  and  most  o&ota  kind.  It  was 
abolished  for  abuse  of  power  in  1641. 

COURT  OF  HONOR,  a  court  of  chivalry, 
of  whi(ji  the  lord  histi  consta))lE  was  jvdge,  for 
die  purpose  of  settlinR  SDch  disputes  as  had 
commoiuy  been  settled  by  duels,  it  was  a  cott- 
titiuation  of  what  in  the  time  cf  Henry  IV  wai 
called  citria  ptiliiarii,  military  court.  Sugges* 
tions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  iht 
establishment  of  courts  of  honor,  but  the  law 
has  made  provisions  for  settling  larger  affairs 
of  offense  against  honor,  such  as  libel,  slander, 
etc.,  and  the  need  of  special  court  is  not  appar- 
ent.    See  DuEi. 

COURT  OF  LIONS.    See  Alhauml*. 

COURT  OF  LOVE  (Fr.  cour  d'amour), 
in  medixval  France  And  Germany,  a  tribunal 
composeil  of  ladies  illustrious  for  their  birth 
and  talent,  whose  jurisdiction,  recognized  only 
ly  courtesy  and  opinion,  extended  over  all  ques- 
tions of  gallantry.  Such  courts  existed  from 
the  12th  to  the  Uth  century,  while  the  roman- 
tic notions  of  love  which  characterized  the  ages 
of  chivalry  were  predominant.  The  decision^ 
were  made  according  to  a  code  of  31  artideS, 
which  have  been  preserved  in  a  manuscript 
entitled  'I>e  Arte  Amatoria  et  Reprobatibne 
Amoris,'  written  by  Andri,  royal  chaplain  of 
France,  about  1170.  Some  of  the  troubadours 
were  often  present  to  celebrate  the  proceedings 
in  verse,  and  the  son^s  of  these  minstrels  were 
not  nnfrequently  reviewed  and  judged  by  the 
tribunals.  Among  the  ladies  who  presided  were 
the  Countess  De  Die,  called  the  Sap[dio  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  Queen  Eleanor  of  Guienne  and 
her  dau^ter,  Marie  de  Fauce,  ConntcSs  of 
Champagne,  and  Laura  de  Sade,  celebrated  by 
Petrarch.  There  was  such  a  court  in  Provence 
in  the  days  of  the  Troubadors.  The  following 
.  case  was  submitted  to  their  judgment :  A  lady 
listened  to  one  admirer,  squeezed  the  hand  of  a 
second  and  touched  with  her  toe  the  foot  of  « 
third.  With  which  of  these  three  was  she  ki 
love?  King  Ren£  of  Anjou  attempted  in  vain 
to  revive  the  courts  of  love,  and  the  last  imit*- 
tion  of  them  was  held  at  Ruerl  at  the  instance 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  judge  a  queition  of 
gallantly,  which  had  been  raised  in  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouiltet.  Consult  Meray,  *La  vie  ax 
temps  des  conrs  d'amour*  (Pans  1876),  and 
Reynouard,  'Choix  de  poesies  originalcs  des 
troubadours'  (Vol  II.  ib.  1817). 

COURT-HARTIAL.    See  LAW,  MiUTABy. 

COURT-PLASTER,  so  Called  because 
originally  applied  by  ladies  of  the  court  as 
patches  on  the  face;  black,  flesh-colored  or 
transparent  silk  varnished  over  with  a  solution 
of  isinglass,  which  is  often  perfumed  with  ben- 
zoin.    It  is  used  for  covering  sli^t  wounds. 

COURT  OF  PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIMS^ 
See  CointTs ;  United  States  Courts. 

COURT  OF  SPECIAL  SESSIONS.  Sec 
Couax;  United  States  Coiirts. 

COURTENAY,  koort'ni  or  kirt'na.  Ed-; 
ward  Hetiry,  American  mathematician :  b. 
Maryland  1803;  d.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  21  Dec. 
1853.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Ptani  in  1821; 
and  was  professor  of  philosophy  there  1821-34, 
and  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  1834-36.  After  several  years 
devoted  to  civil  engineering  he  was  professor  oi 
mathematics    in    uie    Unlvepsity  of    Vlrj^la 


iat3^63.  He  was  an  cBRineer  in  the  constmc' 
tioD  of  Fort  Independence  in  Boston  harbor 
1S17-41,  and  was  chief  engineer  of  the  dry-dock 
work  in  the  BitxJclyn  Navy  Yard.  He  pub- 
lished 'Treatise  on  Differential  and  Integral 
Catcnlns*  and  'Cakulus  of  Variations.'  He 
ttatislated  and  edited  the  'Elementary  Treatise 
on  Mechaaics  of  Boucharlat'  (1883). 

COURTESY,  or  CURTSEY,  the  estate 
Eo  which  by  common  law  a  man  is  entitled  on 
the  death  of  his  wife  in  the  lands  or  tenements 
of  which  she  had  possession  in  fee  simple  or  in 
tail  during  Aeir  coverture,  provided  tncy  have 
had  lawful  issue  born  alive,  which  tnight  have 
been  capable  of  inheriting  tne  estate.  The  ori- 
gin of  [his  custom  and  its  name  is  English  in 
England,  but  the  same  law  existed  also  in  Nor- 
mandy and  still  holds  in  Scotland.  In  the 
United  States  the  law  differs  in  various  Stales, 
but  has  generally  been  supplanted  by  other  laws. 

COURTESY  TITLE,  a  title  assumed  by 
or  given  to  any  person  by  common  consent  as 
an  act  of  courtesy  or  respect,  not  of  absolute 
ri^t.    See  Tttles  aw  Hoiroa. 

COURTHOPE,  kSftTidp.  William  John, 
English  scholar:  b.  17  July  1842.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  was  first  civil 
service  commissioner  in  1892  and  professor  of 
poetry  at  Oxford  189S-1901.  He  is  author  of 
'Ludibria  Luna:*  (1869)  ;  'Paradise  of  Birds' 
(1870)  ;  'Life  of  Addison'  (1882)  ;  'History  of 
English  Poetry'  (6  vols.,  1895-1909)  ;  'Life  in 
Poetry';  "Law  in  Taste'  (1901);  'The  Longest 
Reign.'  He  was  appointed  C.B.  in  1892,  and 
both  Durham  and  Edinburgh  conferred  hon- 
orary degrees  on  him.  In  1906  he  became  Fel- 
low of  the  British  Academy  of  Letters  and  of 
the  Royal  Societv  of  Literature  in  1907.  He 
was  ecutor  of  (lie  last  five  volumes  of  the 
standard  edition  of  Pope  (10  vols.,  1871-89), 
whidi  was  begun  with  Whitwell  as  editor. 


educated  at  Detroit  Business  University,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technologj^,  University 
of  Chicago  and  Columbia  University.  He  was 
head  of  wx  department  of  science  aud  mathe- 
matics in  the  "Liggett  School'  Home  and  Day 
School,  Detroit,  from  1898  to  1914,  when  he 
became  superintendent  of  educational  research 
in  the  Detroit  public  schools.  At  the  same  time 
he  held  the  position  of  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  measurements  for  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  from  1913.  He  is  the  orii^tor  of 
Cijurtis"  'standard  tests,*  a  system  for  the 
measurement  of  the  efficiency  of  school  work. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Hanus  Cranmittee  on 
School  Inquiry  held  in  New  York  in  1911.  He 
is  .well  known  as  a  lecttirer  and  contributor  to 
magazines. 

COURTIS'  TESTS.  For  several  years 
Stuart  Am)ttton  Courtis  (q.v.),  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  head  of  the  department  of 
science  and  mathematics  in  the  Detrmt  Home 
and  Day  School,  made  use  of  comparative  tests 
for  purposes  of  supervision.  During  this  time  a 
graaual  evolution  of  these  tests  took  place;  and 
they  finally  assumed  the  shape  of  an  attempt  to 
apply  scierilific  methods  to  the  teaching  of  the 
fundamentals  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
English  subjects  so  as  to  make  possible  rapid 
Md   reliable  measurements  of   tlie  effects  of 
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faralive  investigation  along  ex^rimental  linct. 
Series  A,*  the  first  of  the  Courtis'  Tests,  wat 
published  and  18,000  copies  were  sold  at  cost 
or  given  awaj;  as  a  preliminary  to  a  compara- 
ttve  investigation  to  detennine  standard  scores. 
Failure  after  failure  met  these  attempts  to  con- 
trol individual  variation;  but  a  test  o£  S,000 
children  in  Detroit  and  33,000  in  New  York 
schools  for  the  Hantis  Committee  on  School 
Icquiry  provided  the  necessary  scope  and  op- 
portunity for  the  standardization  of  the  tests 
in  1911.  The  result  of  these  tests  shows  that 
'the  supreme  factor  in  education  is  the  variation 
of  the  natural  abilities  of  children.*  Courtis 
came  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  "new 
educational  methods  that  would  give  each  child 
3  chance  to  develop  in  his  own  way  and  along 
bis  own  lines  would  have  to  be  invented.*  He 
experimented  along  the  same  hnes  in  the  Boston 
schools  in  1912.  In  October  and  naaia  in  Uarch 
20,000  children  were  tested  and  several  experi- 
mental methods  of  giving  assistance  to  indi- 
viduals were  put  into  practice  in  the  schools 
tested.  These  original  tests  were  applied  prin- 
cipally to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic ;  but  as  it 
was  found  that  this  was  not  a  broad  enou^ 
basis  on  which  lo  work,  other  tests  were  applied 
to  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing. 

The  Courtis'  Tests  are  divided  as  follows: 
(1)  Diagnostic.  To  make  evident  the  actual 
conditions  existing  in  schools,  classes  and  indi< 
viduals  that  the  weaker  points  may  be  noted, 
cause  determined  and  remedies  devised.  (2) 
Scientific.  To  discover  the  natural  taws  of  men- 
tal developments  operative  in  school  work.  (3) 
Experimentai.  To  make  possible  control  expen- 
ments  that  will  settle  all  questions  of  educational 
procedure  upon  a  fact  basis^  through  scientific 
determination  of  the  efiiaency  of  different 
methods,  (4)  Supervisory.  To  secure  the  in- 
formation needed  in  setting  standards  for  the 
guidance  of  teachers  and  schools  and  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  standards  already  set  are 
being  attained.  The  Courtis  tests  have  been 
defined  as  "a  oorrrspondence  course  in  educa- 
tional measurements.*  By  means  of  printed 
tests,  folders  of  instruction,  records  and  graphic 
sheets  superintendents  and  teachers  are  enabled 
to  carry  on  experimental  work  with  a  minimum 
of  effort.  The  tests  *aim  to  secure  information 
for  the  formation  of  reasonable  aims  in  terms 
of  objective  standards;  to  measure  the  efficiency 
of  methods  designed  to  produce  desired  results; 
to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  factors  and  natural 
laws  of  teaiiiing  and  learning;  and  to  enable 
comparisons  of  school  with  school,  or  teacher 
with  teacher,  to  be  made  upon  a  scientific,  im- 
personal, objective  basis."  The  Curtis  tests 
differ  from  those  of  Binet  (q.v.)  in  that  they 
are  more  scientific,  more  carefully  worked  out 
by  means  of  co-operation;  and  that  there  is  but 
one  set  of  tests  for  children  of  all  ages.  The 
giving  of  exacttv  the  same  tests  under  identical 
cooditioas  to  all  per9oii&  examined  is  an  esseiv- 
tial  feature  of  the  method  and  distiiwuishes  it 
from  previous  methods.  The  standardized  tests 
cover  aritfunetic,  writing,  dictation,  reading, 
spelling,  punctuation,  reproduction  and  the  com- 
parison of  all  the  work  done  by  the  puinl.  Con- 
sult Courti^  S.  A.,  'Manual  of  Instructions  for 
Giving  and  Scoring  the  Courtis'  Standard 
Tests>    (Delroit    1914);    'Better   Teaching  in 


Arithmetic'    (Detroit  1913);  <Teadicn'  ihnr 
uai'  (Yonkers  19U>. 

COURTHAN6,  koor-maA',  Jouma  Ded- 
dcrU  Bwchman*,  Flemish  poet  and  novelist; 
b.  Oudegem,  East  Flanders,  6  Sept.  1811:  d. 
Maldcgem,  6  Sept  1890.  She  was  married  in 
1S36.  Besides  divnas  and  poems,  she  wrote  22 
volumes  of  stories.  She  excelled  particulariy  in 
her  descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. The  most  not^le  of  her  tales  are  <Het 
geschenk  van  den  jager,*  which  won  the  Flem- 
ish literature  prize  in  1864;  'De  iwarte  Hoeve' 
(2d  ed.,  1866)  j  'De  Koewachter'  (1873) ;  *De 
Hoogmoedisc>   (1832). 

COURTNEY,  Leonard  Henry,  1st  Babdn 
Courtney  of  Pen  with,  English  writer  and 
politician:  b.  Penzance,  Cornwall,  6  July  1832; 
d.  London.  11  May  1918.  The  son  of  a  banker, 
he  was  educated  at  Cambridge  University  and 
became  a  barrister  in  18S8.  He  engaged  in 
literary  and  journalistic  work,  dealing  mainly 
with  economic,  historical  and  statistical  topics. 
Elected  to  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  in  1877, 
Courtnn  successively  held  the  under-seccetai^- 
ships  of  the  Home  Department  and  Colonid 
Office,  and  in  1882  was  made  Financial  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  His  political  career  was  char- 
acterised by  a  peculiar  opposition  to  nearly  all 
popular  causes.  He  opposed  Home  Rule,  the 
first  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  Redistri- 
bution. In  1886  be  went  over  to  the  Unionist 
side  and  became  deputy-speaker  in  the  Com- 
mons. He  broke  out  into  opposition  again  bf 
advocating  the  evacuation  ot  Efiypt,  and  later 
denounced  the  South  African  War,  which  lost 
him  his  seat  in  the  1900  election.  He  received 
his  peerage  from  the  Liberal  govemment  in 
1906,  On  the  European  War  question  he  advo- 
cated peace  by  negotiation.  He  left  no  har  to 
the  title. 

COURTNEY,  WUllun  Laonard.  English 
author:  b.  Poona,  India,  5  Jan.  1850.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  became  editor  of  the 
Fortnightly  RetiUv  in  1894  and  has  served  on 
the  editonal  suff  of  the  Dmly  Ttlegraph.  He 
has  published  <The  Metaphysics  of  John  Stuart 
Mill>  (1S79);  'Studies  on  f1iilasapfay>  (1882); 
'Constructive  £thics>  (1886);  'Studies  New 
and  Old>  (1888);  <IJfe  of  John  Stuart  Mill' 
"~"'     'Studies  at  Leisure'  (1892)  ;  'Kit  Mar- 


in Fiction'  (1904)  ;  'The  Literary  Man's  Bible' 
(1907)  :  'The  Literary  Man's  New  Testament' 
(1915),  etc. 

C0URT0I6,  koor-twa',  Beroard,  French 
chemist:  b.  Dijon  1777;  d.  Paris,  27  Sept.  1838. 
''''  trained    in    pharmacy    and    entered 


after  his  discharge  resumed  his  chemical  work 
with  Th^nard  and  Siguin,  In  conjunction  with 
the  latter  he  discovered  morphine  in  opium, 
but  nothing  was  published  on  the  subject  tilt 
S^tiuin's  paper  long  after,  and  Courtois'  share 
has  eons^uently  been  overlooked.  In  1804  be 
began  work  on  nitrate  of  sodium,  the  process 
consiEting  in  decomposing  nitrate  of  calcium  by 
the  carbonate  of  sodium  obtained  from  kelp. 
In  the  course  of  his  operations  he  observed 
that  the  iron  vessels  were  corroded  if  the 
liquors  from  which  the  sodium  salts  had  been 
ciystallized  were  kept  in  them  for  a  time.     Ix^ 
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esdfi^ting  the  cause  of  thii,  he  found  that  ctn      at   Paris.     Noteworthy 
-istilUng  U»e  liquors  with  sulphuric  acid  a  bo4y 
with  a  splendid  purple  vapor  was  liberated.    He 


examined  it  and  ascertained  some  of  its  prop- 
erties ;  for  instance,  its  formation  of  a  detonat- 
ing compound  with  ammonia,  and  then  ^ve  a 
specimen  of  it  lo  Oiment,  who  read  a  paper  on 
it,  and  ultimatdy  resigned  the  investigation  to 
Gay  Lussac.  This  was  die  first  discoveiy  of 
iodine.  In  1815  his  nitre  manufacture  wu 
ruined,  and  thereafter  he  bad  a  precarious 
hvelihood  by  making  various  chemical  products. 

C0UR70IS,  Gnatne  Clude  tfticanc, 
French  painter:  b.  Pusey,  18  March  1852.  He 
studied  at  Paris  as  a  pupil  of  Girome;  first 
exhibited  in  the  Saion  in  18?6;  won  the  first- 
class  medal  at  the  Paris  Expontion  of  1889. 
His  works  include  "The  Death  of  Archimedes> ; 
*Narcisse>  (in  the  Luxembourg)  ;  'Dante  and 
Virral  in  HelP;  <  Bayadere  > ;  °The  Burial  of 
Atala';  and  a  number  of  portraits.  At  the 
Saint  Louis  Exposition  in  1904  he  exhibited 
'Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden';  'Cupid  Feasting' 
and  a  portrait  of  Mme.  G.  From  1880-90  he 
was  the  most  fashionable  portrait  painter  in 
Paris. 

COURTOIS,  Jacqoea  (It.  Jxcoro  Qxnsz), 
sumamed  le  BomiGOiGNON  (It.  Ii.  Borgonone), 
French  painter:  b.  Saint  Hippolyte,  Doubs, 
1621 ;  d.  Borne,  14  Nov.  1676.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  hts  father,  Jean  Courtois,  but  went  to  Italy 
in  1636  and  served  three  years  with  the  Spani^ 
army  in  Lombardy.  He  then  studied  at  Bo- 
logna, Florence,  Siena  and  Rome,  where  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  GuJdo  Reni  and 
Francesco  Albani  in  Bologna,  and  Pieter  de 
Laar  in  Rome.  He  was  especially  eminent  in 
battle-pieces.  His  wife  dying  of  poison,  which 
he  was  suspected  of  having  administered,  he 
took  the  habit  of  a  lay  brother  of  the  Jesuits, 
with  whom^  though  he  still  practised  his  art,  he 
remained  till  his  death.  His  brother  William 
(d.  1679^  was  also  an  eminent  painter  who 
excelled  in  historical  pieces,  and  assisted  Jacques 
in  some  of  his  works.  His  pictures  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  all  of  the  galleries  of  Europe. 


Lys  River,  26  miles  south  of  Ghent.  It  is  well 
built,  having  handsome  and  spacious  streets  and 
a  fine  Grande  Place,  widi  several  other  squares. 
Its  manufactures  are  table  linens,  lace  —  which 
is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  of  design  and  ex- 
quisite workmanship  ^cambrics,  cotton  goods, 
etc.,  and  it  has  extensive  bleaching  and  dyeina 
works.  Here,  in  13CC^  took  place  the  ■battle  of 
spurs*  between  the  French  and  Flemings.  It 
was  in  German  occupation  during  the  Great 
European  War.    Pop.  35,872, 

COURTSHIP  OP  MILES  5TAHDISH, 
The,  the_  title  of  a  poem  by  Longfellow.  It  is 
written  in  hexameter  meastire  and  was  first 
published  in  1858. 

COUSIN,  koo-iati,  Jean,  The  Eldeb, 
French  artist:  b.  Soucy,  near  Sens,  France, 
150]  ;  d.  Sens  about  1590.  He  is  generallj-  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  French  historical  painter. 
He  chiefly  painted  on  glass,  but  his  'Last  Judg- 
ment,' I)ainted  on  canvass  for  the  convent  of 
the  Minims  at  Vinccnnes,  is  esteemed  an  ex- 
cellent work.  In  1540  he  designed  the  festive 
decorations  for  the  entry  of  Emperor  Cliarles  V 


(Louvre)  and  the  sculptures  formerly  i 
chapel  of  Pagny  (Burgundy).  A  large  number 
of  wood  cuts  nave  also  been  credited  to  him. 
He  was  the  author  of  'Livre  de  perspective' 
(1560)  and  'Uvre  de  portr^ture'  ^1571).  HU 
son,  Jean  the  Youitger,  also  an  artist :  d.  Sens 
about  1522;  d.  1594.  He  designed  the  glass 
windows  and  possibly  the  sculptures  of  the 
castle  of  Fleurigtw  at  Sens.  The  glasses  in  the 
church  of  Saint-Gervais,  Paris,  are  also  attrib- 
uted to  him.  He  painted  five  portraits  of  the 
Bouvyer  family.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the 
'True  Science  of  Portraiture'  and  a  'Book  of 
Fortune'  containing  200  drawings.  Consuh 
Firmin-Didot,  'Etude  sur  lean  Cousin'  (1872); 
Roy,  'Les  deux  Jehan  0)usin'  (in  Mem.  de 
la  Soci^t*  Archiol.  de  Sens,  Vol.  XXIV, 
1909);  Dimier,  'French  Painting  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century*  (1904);  id.,  "Bulletin  de  I'art 
anden  et  modeme'   (1909). 

COUSIN,  Victor,  French  philosopher:  b, 
Paris,  28  Nov.  1792;  d.  Cannes,  13  Jan.  1867. 
He  founded  a  school  of  eclectic  philosophy, 
combining  the  doctrines  of  the  Scotch  school  of 
Reid  and  Stewart,  based  on  sensation,  with 
those  of  Schelling  and  Hepel,  which  rest  on  the 
opposite  principle  of  idealism  or  intuition.  He 
was  not  an  original  thinker  but  possessed  in 
a  high  degree  the  faculty  of  clear  exposition, 
and  tor  that  reason  his  lectures  and  his  writings 
enjoyed  a  great  popularity.  He  rendered  a 
memorable  service  both  to  philosophy  and  lit- 
erature by  his  translation  of  'Plato'  (1840). 
Besides  his  'Fragments  philosophicjues'  (1826) 
and  other  works  on  that  theme,  he  is  the  author 
of  a  few  biographical  sketches,  mostly  of  char- 
acters related  to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 


of  the  17th  century  as  'Jacqueline 
Pascal';  'Mme.  de  Longueville' ;  *Mme.  de 
Hautefort';  'French  Society  in  the  17th  Cen- 
tury.' As  a  lecturer  and  philosofMcal  writer 
Cousin  was  distinguished  by  a  rare  combination 
of  eloquence,  enthusiasm  and,  as  already  stated, 
clearness  of  exposition.  He  possessed  a  beauty 
of  style  such  as  no  modem  or  ancient  philoso- 
pher excepting  Plato  has  equaled.  He  rendered 
a  very  valuable  service  to  his  native  land  in  the 
part  ne  took  in  the  organisation  of  primary 
mstructioiL  In  1831,  under  a  commission  from 
the  French  government,  he  visited  Germany  to 
study  educational  methods  there,  and  the  'Rap- 
port sur  I'Etat  de  I'lnstruction  Publique'  puo- 
ushed  on  his  return  had  powerful  influence 
on  3ubse<]uent  legislation.  Consult  Janet,  'Vic- 
tor Cousin  et  son  CEuvre'  (1885)  ;  Simon,  Tules, 
•Victor  Cousin'    (1887);  Taine,   <Les  Philoso- 

S'les  Gassiqucs  du  XIXe  Si^le*  (1888) ;  Saint- 
ilaire,    B,.  'Victor   Cousin,    sa   vie,   sa    Cor- 
respondence'  (1895). 

COUSIN  MICHEL,  me'Hel,  a  nickname 
sometimes  applied  to  a  German,  as  John  Bull  is 
to  an  Englishman,  or  Brother  Jonathan  to  an 
American. 

COUSINS,  Samttel,  English  engraver:  b. 
Exeter,  9  May  1801 ;  d.  7  May  1887:  He  was 
early  apprenticed  to  the  mezzotint  engraver, 
S.  W.  Reynolds.  He  first  brought  himself  into 
notice  by  his  engraving  of  Lawrence's  'Lady 
Acland  and  her  Children,'  in  1836,  In  1835  he 
was  elected  A.R.A.,  and  in  1855  became  the 
first  Royal  Academician  engraver.    These  were 
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followed  by  many  portraits  and  pictures  after 
Reynolds,  LHWrence,  Gainsborough,  J,  E.  Mil- 
lais,  Wilkie,  Landscer  and  others.  Of  his 
numerous  works  the  followine  may  be  men- 
tioned: 'Pope  Pius  VIP  (1SZ7).  after  Law- 
rence; <Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time* 
(1837),  after  Landseer;  'Queen  Victoria' 
(1838),  after  Chalon;  'The  Maid  and  the 
Magpie'  (1862).  after  Landseer;  'Yes  or  No> 
(1873),  after  Millais;  'Simplicity*  (1874),  after 
Reynolds;  'Cherry  Ripe'  (1881),  and  'Pomona' 
(1882),  after  Millais.  Consult  his  biography 
tv  A.  Whitman  (London  1904). 

COUSTOU,  koo'stoo',  GuUlaume,  The 
Elder,  French  sculptor:  b.  Lyons, 25  April  1678; 
d.  Paris,  20  Feb.  1746.  He  studied  under  his 
father  and  spent  several  years  in  Rome,  where 
he  assisted  Pierre  Legros.  Besides  work  done 
in  collaboration  with  his  brother,  he  modeled 
the  kneeling  statue  of  Louis  XIII  in  Notre 
Dame,  'Ocean  and  Mediterranean'  and  the 
vigorous  and  spirited  marble  groups  of  the 
<Horses  of  Marly'  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Champs  Elys6es.  He  was  a  brother  of  Nicolas 
Coustou  (q.v.)  whom  he  succeeded  as  director 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  The  monument 
of  the  Cardinal  I>ubois,  in  the  church  of  Saint 
RocK  is  much  esteemed. 

COUSTOU,  Guillanme,  The  YoutTGER, 
French  sculptor:  b.  Paris  1716;  d.  there  1777. 
He  was  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  and  on 
him  Joseph  II,  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  con- 
ferred with  his  own  hands  the  order  of  Saint 
Michael.  The  statues  of  Venus  and  Mars, 
larger  than  life,  which  he  made  in  1760  for  the 
king  of  Prussia,  gained  uniyersal  admiration. 
His  monument  of  the  Dauphin  and  Daupbiness, 
parents  of  Louis  XVI,  in  the  cathedral  of  Sens, 
bears  the  character  of  majestic  simplicity.  Con- 
sult Lady  Dilke,  'French  Architects  and  Sculp- 
tors of  the  18th  Century'  (1900):  and  <Le» 
CJoustou'  (in  Giutite  dei  Beaux-Arit,  Vol.  I, 
1901). 

COUSTOU.  Nicolas,  French  sculptor:  b. 
Lyons,  9  Jan.  1658;  d.  Paris.  1  Ma^  1733.  He 
stutKed  with  his  father,  Francois,  a  wood 
carver,  and  later  at  Paris.  He  then  spent  three 
years  in  Rome,  and  then  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Academy 
in  1720  and  chancellor  in  1733-  He  is  admired 
for  his  ability  in  grouping  and  delicacy  of  de- 
sign, althoueh  a  tendency  to  an  affected  refine- 
ment, then  becoming  common,  is  ob5ervabIe  in 
his  works.  His  works  include  decorations  for 
the  palaces  of  Versailles,  Trianon  and  Marly,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  his  brother,  Guillaume ; 
'Union  of  the  Seine  and  the  Mame' ;  'Daphne 
Pursued  by  Apollo,'  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tul- 
teries:  statues  of  Julius  Oesar  and  of  Louis 
XIV  in  the  Louyre,  and  the  'Descent  from  the 
Cross,'  in  the  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  which  is 
particularly  valued.  The  younger  brother  was 
>  worthy  disciple  of  the  elder. 


1794.  Immediately  previous  to  the  Revolution 
he  had  made  himself  conspicuous  as  a  Liberal 
in  the  provincial  assembly  at  Auvergne,  and  had 
gained  considerable  popularity  by  the  gratuitous 
assi^ance  he  offered  the  poor.  Some  time 
after  the  Revolution  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  National  Assembly,  where  he  soon  forfeited 


his  character  for  mildness  and  amiability,  and  I 

allying  himself  with  Robespierre,  aided  and 
abetted  (he  latter  in  all  his  atrocities.     He  was  I 

appointed  on  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
and   sent  against  the   insurgent   dty   of   Lyons.  | 

The  lives  of  the  citiieens  were  spared,  although 

Eroperty  was  destroyed.    On  his  return  to  Paris  I 

e  estanlished  with  Robespierre  and  Saint  Just 
a  supreme  tribunal.    On  the  downfall  of  Robes-  ! 

jMerre's  party  Couthon  shared,  along  with  him 
and  Saint  Just,  the  decree  of  arrest  pronounced 
by  the  Convention  on  9th  Thermidor.    The  same  | 

iby  he  and  his  compeers  were  »eized  in  the 
Hotel  dc  Ville,  where,  in  the  scuffle  that  ensued, 
Couthon  was  nearly  trampled  to  death,  but 
survived  sufficiently  to  be  guillotined  next  day. 
Consule  M^re,  'Correspondence  de  Couthon' 
(Paris  1872);  Aulard.  <Les  orateurs  de  la 
l&islative  et  de  la  convention'  (Paris  1885- 
86) ;  Morse,  Stephens,  'The  French  Revolu- 
Uon>  (New  York  1891). 

COUTURE,  koo-tur,  ThomM,  French  his- 
torical and  genre  painter:  b.  Senlis,  21  Dec. 
1815;  d.  VilUers-le-Bel,  near  Paris,  30  March 
1879.  He  studied  nnder  Gros  and  Delaroche ;  he 
was  a  disciple  of  neither.  In  1837  he  was 
awarded  the  Prix  dc  Rome,  and  in  1845  his 
picture  'The  Thirst  for  Gold'  (Toulouse  Mu- 
seum, replica  in  Amsterdam)  attracted  consid- 
erable attention.  His  best  picture  is  'Les 
Romains  de  la  Decadence'  (1847),  now  in  the 
Louvre,  which  obtained  a  first  class  medal  and 
created  a  noteworthy  sensation.  AmonR  other 
works  are  'Une  veuve' ;  'Le  trouvere*  (1844) ; 
'Ioconde>  (1847);  and  'The  Volunteers  of 
1793,'  now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
Under  Napoleon  III  he  became  court  painter, 
but  not  being  gallant  never  gained  much  popu- 
larity. His  pictures  were  purchased  mostly  by 
foreigners,  especially  Americans.  He  also 
painted  the  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
Saint- Eustache,  Paris,  and.  during  this  last  pe- 
riod, many  portraits  of  which  there  are  frequent 
examples  in  the  museums  of  southern  France. 
"'  rich    in    color   and    dear    i      '' 


Among  his  pupils  were  Fuerbach,  Victor  Muller, 

"  '     (Thavannes,    ManeE  and   many  lesser 

itries   other    than    France.      His 
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book,  'Conversations  on  Art  Methods,'  .  .  _ 
translated  by  Stewart  and  published  in  New 
York  in  1879.  Consult  Healey,  'Couture'  in 
Van  Dyck's  'Modern  French  Masters'  (New 
York  1896)  ;  Claretie,  'Peintrcs  et  sculpteurs 
con  tempo  rains'  (Paris  1873)  ;  Flat,  'Un  peintre 
assimilateur'  (in  Revut  Politique  et  Littirairt, 
Paris  1913). 

COUVADB,  koo-vad',  b  curious  custom 
prevalent  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times 
among  primitive  races  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
After  the  birth  of  a  child  the  father  takes  to 
bei  and  receives  all  the  delicate  food  and  care- 
ful nursing  which,  among  civilized  peoples,  is 
given  to  the  mother.  This  custom  was  observed, 
according  to.  Diodorus,  among  the  Corsicans ; 
and  Strabo  states  that  it  existed  among  the 
Iberians.  Many  travelers  from  Marco  Polo 
downward  have  met  with  similar  custom  among 
the  Chinese,  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  the  negroes 
and  especially  among  the  aborimnal  tribes  of 
North  and  South  America.  The  Indians  explain 
il  by  saying  that  descent  is  directly  from  the 
father,  while  anthropologists  suggest  that  it  is 
a  ceremony  by  whidi  the  father  proclaims  his 
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fclalion  to  the  nev-bon  chtfd.  Tylor  at  ATM 
cxpfauned  the  nsage  as  a  tymbol  of  k  direct 
physical  bond  between  tbe  mate  parent  and  the 
child.  Thns  the  father  refrained  from  eating 
flesh  of  certain  ani™!*  for  a  period  before  the 
birth  of  the  child,  in  the  belief  that  food  directly 
iafluencM  character.  The  theory  which  Mcmi 
most  plausible  is  that  the  couvkde  was  simply  an 
evidence  of  the  belief  in  sympathetic  msKic. 
Consnlt  Ripley.  »The  Races  of  Europe*  (18»>: 
McGee,  'The  Seri  Indians>  (I7th  Rqiort 
American  Bureau  of  Ethnology) ;  Tylor,  <Re- 
tearehes  into  the  Early  History  of  Uankind* 


oi  tkt  AHthropological  Itutiiute,  Vol.  XVIU, 
pp.  254ff,  1889);  PIoss,  <Dbs  Weib>  {1887). 

.COVARIANT.     See  Invamants. 

COVBLLITK,  a  copper  ore  consisting  of 
the  indigo-blue  sulphate  of  that  metal,  contain- 
ing 66.4  per  cent  of  copper.  It  is  one  of  the 
minor  ores  in  the  Anaconda  mines,  near  Butte, 
Mont.,  abo  at  Ely,  Nev. 

COVENANT,  M  law,  an  agreement  between 
two  or  more  persons,  entered  into  by  deed, 
whereby  one  ol  the  parties  promises  the  per- 
formance or  non-performaace  of  certain  acts,  or 
that  a  given  state  of  thin^  docs  or  shall,  or 
does  not  or  shall  not,  exist.  It  differs  from 
an  express  assumpsit  in  that  it  must  be  by  deed. 
Affirmative  covenants  are  those  in  which  the 
covenanter  declares  that  something  has  already 
been  done,  or  shall  be  done  in  the  future.  Sudi 
covenants  do  not  operate  to  deprive  covenantees 
of  rights  enioyed  independently  of  the  cove- 
nants. Auxiiiory  covenants  are  those  which  da 
not  relate  directly  to  the  principal  matter  of  con- 
tract between  the  parties,  but  to  sometUng 
connected  with  it.  Coltaterai  covenants  are 
those  which  are  entered  into  in  connection  with 
the  grant  of  something;  but  which  do  not  relate 
immediately  to  the  thing  granted.  Conatrrenl 
covenants  are  those  which  are  to  be  performed 
simultaneously.  Declaratory  covenants  are  those 
which  serve  to  limit  or  direct  uses.  Dependent 
covenants  are  those  in  which  the  obligation  to 
perform  by  one  is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
performance  t^  the  other.  Covenants  for  title 
are  those  covenants  in  a  deed  conveying  land, 
which  are  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  the  grantee  and  covenantee  the  benefit  of  the 
title  which  the  grantor  and  covenantor  professes 
to  convey.  A  real  covenant  is  one  which  at 
early  common  law  bound  the  covenantor's  heir* 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  inherited  real  estate. 
They  are  now  of  slight  importance,  and  the 
term  is  now  used  in  controdistinclion  to  personal 
covenants  which  do  not  run  with  the  land. 
An  inherent  covenant  is  another  name  For  real. 
When  a  covenant  relates  to  an  act  already  done, 
it  is  called  executed;  where  the  performance 
is  future  it  is  called  executory.  An  action  of 
covenant  might  be  instituted  for  breakiiu;  cove- 
nant. The  doctrine  of  'warrandice'  in  Scottish 
law  fills  the  place  of  covenant  to  some  extent. 
Those  in  common  use  are  five  in  number  in 
Finland, —  of  seisin,  of  rights  to  convey,  for 
■  mttef  enjoyment,  against  encumbrances  and  for 
further  assurance, —  and  are  held  to  run  with 
the  land.  There  is  besides  in  the  Urated  States, 
where  most  of  the  classes-of  covenants  are  en- 
forced, a  covenant  of  warranty  which  is  more 
commonly  tised  than  any  of  the  others.    The 


covenants  of  seisin,  agunst  encnnibrancea,  and 
right  to  convey,  are  generally  held  to  be  M 
Pntte»ti  and  not  asagnable.  Consult  Sims, 
'Treatise  on  Covenants'  (Chicago  1901) ; 
Goodeve,  'Law  of  Real  Property'  (5ih  ed.,  Lon- 
don 1906);  Hamilton,  'Law  of  Covenant' 
(London). 

COVENANT,  a  term  in  theologr  derived 
from  Ae  Hebrew  bMtk,  bond,  <fetter,»  probably 
introduced  into  Canaan  during  the  BabyLoiaaB 
occupation ;  in  Greek,  the  corresponding  word 
is  6uSfiia>,  diatheke,  meaning  will,  testament. 
Not  all  of  the  old  meanings  are  included  in  the 
English  word  "covenant,*  which  "applies  to  a 
contract  between  two  parlies  acting  freely,  while 
both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  words  may  be 
used  of  anything  binding  upon  the  two  parties 
to  any  transaction,  whether  the  terms  are  ac- 
cepted voluntarily  or  imposed  by  one  of  the 
pardes  or  by  another.*  In  Old  Testament  his- 
tory, a  covenant  was  usually  an  agjreement  be- 
tween clans  or  tribes  for  the  securing  of  peace 
and  safety;  as  defining  the  relation  of  suzerain 
to  his  snbjects,  the  bond  between  God  and  his 
peo^de,  (Jeremotues  such  as  animal  sacrifice 
attended  the  making  of  a  covenant.  Religion 
was  a  covciunt  with  Yahweh,  to  whidi  Ae  latter 
was  also  bound  to  be  faithful.  The  provisions 
aitd  sanctions  of  the  covenant  are  summarized 
in  the  laws  of  Israel.  In  the  course  of  prophetic 
history,  the  covenant  became  the  animating  bond 
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Yahweh  and  his  people —  the 
promise  of  the  restoration  of  the  Idngdom 
founded  hy  David  is  such  a  covenant.     In  the 


New  Testament  the  word  is  translated  by  the 
words  'testament*  and  ■covenant."  In  the 
federal  theology  of  Johamies  Cocceius,  this 
conception  of  covenatit  assumed  primary  im- 
portance. In  Scottish  history  the  covenant 
18  the  articles  of  faith  of  the  dissenters.     See 

COVENANTMS. 

COVENANT  OP  LIBERTY  OF  WOR- 

SHtP,  the  first  Covenant  subscribed  to  in  Scot- 
land (3  Dec.  1557)  in  which  the  signers  peti- 
tioned the  government  for  liberty  ol  worship. 
Two  years  later  a  second  covenant  was  signed 
(31  May)  for  the  'mutual  assistance  of  all  the. 
subscribers  thereto  in  defense  of  their  religious 
rights.*  Finally  civil  war  broke  out.  French- 
troops  were  invited  to  Sootlaod  by  the  Papal 
pa^^r;  and  the  'congregation*  called  in  the  aid 
of  Elizabeth  of  England.  The  French  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Scotland  in  1560,  and 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  being  left  at  liberty 
and  free  from  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  royal 
family  and  favored  nobles,  decreed  that  the 
Presbyterian  should  be  the  EsUblished  Oiurch, 
of  Scotland.  In  I63&  all. the  preceding  cove- 
nants were  sitmmea  up  in  the  National 
Covenant,  which  was  subscribed  to  all  over 
Scotland.     See  Lobds  of  the  (TotiaRE&ATioN  and 

also   COKGRECATION. 

COVENANT&BS,  in  Scottish  history,  the 
name  given  to  the- party  which  struggled  for 
religious  liberty  from  1637  on  to  the  Revolution. 
They  were  so  called  because  they  bound  them- 
selves in  a  series  of  covenants  to  maintain  th4 
Presbyterian  doctrines.  The  first  oath  was' 
signed  in  the  winter  of  15S7,<inthe  secondcom- 
inp  of  Knox  to  Scotland;  another  signed  by 
King  Jame^  and  called  the  King's  Covenant,' 
was  signed  in  1581.  It  was  drawn  up  by  John 
Craig  to  otTset  the  gcowing  predaaninance  of 
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Catholidsiti,  which  it  denounced.    It  was  again 
subscribed  to  in  1590  and  1596. 

After  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland 
znd  England  (1603),  as  the  Stuarts  favored  the 
Episcopal  churches,  whose  hierarchical  form 
seemea  fined  to  promote  their  despotic  views, 
the  dangers  which  threatened  Presbyte nanism 
brought  its  followers  in  Scotland  to  a  closer 
union;  and  when,  in  1637,  the  new  Utuigy, 
modeled  after  the  English,  was  ordered  to  be 
introduced  into  their  churches,  disturbances 
aiose,  which  ended  in  the  fortning  of  a  new 
Covenaai  the  following  year.  This  was  called 
the  National  Covenant.  Ttie  subscription  of  it 
began  in  the  Grayfriars'  Qiurch,  Edinburgh, 
28  Feb.  1638.  Copies  were  circulated  through- 
out the  country  for  general  signature,  many  of 
which  are  still  extant.  The  Covenant,  with  the 
confession  of  failh  which  it  embodied,  was  rati- 
fied by  the  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  21 
Nov.  1638,  and  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  in 
1640.  Id  1642  the  English  Parliament  applied 
to  the  Scots  for  aid  m  the  Qvil  War  '-  ■"-- 


The   Covenanters,   who   were   then   _. 

Scotland,  demanded  that  the  English  Parlia- 
ment should  take  the  Covenant,  and  assimilate 
tbe  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  churches  of 
the  two  nations.  In  consequence  of  this  stipula- 
tion,  25  Sept.  1643,  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
met  at  Saint  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster, 
aJong  with  the  Assembly  of  Divines  and  the 
Scottish  commissioners  to  take  the  Covenant, 
which  had  been  modified  by  the  Assembly. 
After  prayers  and  sermons,  all  present  held  up 
their  hands  in  testimony  of  assent  to  it;  and 
afterward,  in  their  several  Houses,  subscribed 
it  on  a  Parliament  roll.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons ordered  it  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  in 
their  respective  parishes  next  Lord's  Day. 

Both  covenants  were  signed  by  Charles  II  on 
bis  landing  in  Scotland  in  I6S0,  and  again  at  his 
coronation  at  Scone,  1  Jan.  1651.  The  covenan- 
ters were  now  the  supreme  power  in  Scotland, 
hot  their  supremacy  was  undermined  by  the 
victory  at  Dunbar  in  1651,  and  vanished  when 
Charles  was  restored  in  1660. 

In  1661  the  Covenant  was  burned  by  the 
hangman,  and  in  166Z  abjured  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment,_  in  both  England  and  Scotland.  Op- 
pressive measures  were  inaugurated  against 
the  Covenanters  who,  outraged,  finally  in  1665 
took  Up  arms  in  defense  of  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government.  The  Presbyterian 
ministers  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
bishops  were  ejected  from  their  pari^es  and 
drew  around  them  crowds  of  their  peocle  on 
the  hillsides,  or  any  lonely  spot,  to  attend  thdr 
ministrations.  These  meetings,  called  ■con- 
venticles,' were  denounced  as  seditious,  and 
to  frequent  them,  or  to  hold  communication 
with  those  frequenting  them,  was  forbidden  on 
pain  of  death.  The  unwarrantable  severity 
with  which  the  recusants  were  treated  provoked 
thetn  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  rtieir 
opinions.  The  first  outbreaks  took  place  in 
the  bill  country  on  the  borders  of  Ayr  and 
LaimHc  shires.  Here  at  Drumclog,  a  farm  near 
Loudon  Hill,  a  conventicle  was  attacked  by  a 
body  of  dragoons  under  Grahatn  of  Claver- 
house,  but  were  successful  in  defealinR  their 
assailants  (1679).  The  murder  of  ArchlMshop 
Sharp  on  Uagus  Moor,  and  this  defeat,  alarmed 


the  government,  who  sent  a  larve  body  of  troops 
to  put  down  the  insurgents,  wno  had  ' 
number   rapidly. 


lad  increased 


Botfawell  Bridge,  where  the  Covenanters  were 
totally  defeated  (22  June  1679).  In  conse- 
quence of  the  rebellious  protests  called  the  San- 
quhar Declaration,  put  forth  in  1680  6^  Cam- 
eron, Cargill  and  others,  as  representmg  the 
more  irreconcitable  of  the  Covenanters  (known 
as  Cameronians),  and  a  subsequent  proclama- 
tion in  1684,  the  government  proceeded  to  more 
severe  measures.  An  oath  was  now  required 
of  all  who  would  free  themselves  of  suspidon 
of  complicity  with  the  Coveuaoters ;  and  the 
dragoons  who  were .  sent  out  to  hunt  down 
the  rebels  were  empowered  to  kill  anyone  who 
refused  to  take  the  oath.  During  this  'killiog- 
time,"  as  it  was  called,  the  sufierings  of  the 
Covenanters  were  extreme;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  numbers  who  were  put  to  death, 
their  fanatic  spirit  seemed  only  to  grow 
stronger.  Even  after  llbe  accessoon  of  William 
some  of  the  extreme  Covenanters  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge him  owing  to  his  acceptance  of 
episcopacy  in  Ejigland,  and  these  formed  the 
earliest  dissenting  sect  in  Scotland.  The  latest 
covenant  was  that  drawn  up  in  1912  by  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  of  Mr. 
Asquith,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  endanger 
Protestantism.  Consult  Gardiner,  S.  B.,  'Con- 
stitutional Documents  of  the  Puritan  Revolu- 
tion' (London  1897)  ;  id.,  'History  of  England' 
(1883-84);  Grub,  G.,  'Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Scotland'  (Edinbnrgfa  1861);  Macpherson, 
'History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland'  (Paisley 
1901). 

COVBNT  GARDEN  (corrupted  from 
Convent  Garden,  ori^nally  tlie  ^rden.  of  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster),  is  a  spacious  square  in 
London,  celebrated  for  a  great  market  of  irmt, 
vegetables  and  flowers.  The  square  was  formed 
about  1631  from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  and 
has  the  arcade  or  piaiia  on  the  nor^  and  north- 
east side,  Tavistock  Row  on  the  south,  and  the 
church  of  Saint  Paul's  on  the  wesL  In  the  l7th 
century  Covent  Garden  was  a  very  fashion- 
able quarter  of  the  town.  The  scene  of  one  of 
Dryden's  plays  is  laid  here,  and  frequent  allu- 
sions are  made  to  the  place  in  plays  of  Charles 
II's  time.  The  market,  now  so  famous,  appears 
to  have  originated  about  1656  in  a  few  wooden 
sheds. and  stalls.  The  first  theatre  erected  here 
was  built  in  1733.  It  was  burned  in  1806.  re- 
built from  a  design  by  Smirke,  burned  in  1856, 
and  since  wholly  rebuilt  Covent  Garden  mar- 
ket is  for  a  sliajiger  one  of  the  si^its  of  Lon- 
don, and  is  seen  to  greatest  adwitage  about 
3  o'clock  on  a  summer  morning. 

COVENTRY,  England,  city  in  the  county 
of  Warwick  85  miles  northwest  of  London,  on 
the  Sherboume.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
England,  formerly  a  walled  town.  A  Benedic- 
■'"      monastery  was   founded  here   in    1044   by 


them,  were  destroyed  by  Henry  VIII.  Parlia- 
ments were  convened  here  by  the  earlier 
monarchs  of  England,  several  of  whom  occa- 
sionally resided  in  the  city.  Pageants  atid  pro- 
cessions were  poiMilarin  the  old  days,  and  they 
still  have  many  admirers.  Some  of  the  hotiscs 
and  a  few  of  the  narrow  and  irregular  streets 
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ckurches.  Its  boondariei  have  been  extended 
because  of  the  expansion  of  its  industries.  Its 
chief  mail  u  fact  area  are  bicycles,  tricycks,  rib- 
bons, artificial  silk,  watches,  sewing  machinea, 
naval  ordnance,  motors  and  fringes.  The  city 
owns  its  own  gas,  electrical  and  water  i>tants; 
it  has  public  baths,  an  cxceUeot  system  of  sewer- 
age libraries,  a  technical  school  and  other  public 
iitstitutions.  The  city  sends  one  menibcr  to 
Parliament  Pop.  106,377.  Consult  Dorme^ 
•History  of  Coventry>  <New  York  1898);  and 
Fretton,  'Antiquarian  Losses  in  Coventry,'  (in 
Archeeohgicfd  Journal,  Vol  XXXVI,  London 
1880). 

COVENTEY,  R.  1.,  town  in  Kent  County; 
situated  on  the  Paw  tucket  River,  13  miles 
southwest  of  Providence,  and  on  the  New  Yort 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  The  chief 
industries  arc  the  manufacture  of  oatton  and 
wool  and  dyeing,  bleaching  and  mercerizing. 
There  it  also  some  agricultural  interest- 
Coventry  was  taken  from  Warwick  and  incor- 
porated in  1871.  The  town  is  noted  as  tihe 
borne  of  Gen.  NaJhanacl  Greene  (q.v.)  Pon. 
5,84& 

COVENTRY  PLAYS,  Th^  s  series  of  42 


old  plavs  exhibiting  the  characteristics  of  both 

the   ola   English   Morality   and   Mystery  plavs. 
Three  complete  sets  of  such  dramas  have  ae> 


scended  to  modem  times;  the  'Chester,'  the 
'Towneley'  and  the  'Coventry'  mysteriesi  and 
from  these  we  derive  nearly  all  our  knowledge 
of  the  early  English  drama.  Coventry  was 
formerly  famous  for  the  performance  of  its 
Corpus  Christi  plays  by  the  Gray  Friars,  Tliese 
plays  contained  the  story  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, composed  in  Old  Engtish  i4)ythm.  One 
manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  British  Unseum 
in  Ibe  Cotton  L^braiy.  The  earliest  recoM  of 
their  nerformance  is  in  139^  the  latest  in  1589. 
The  Coventry  plays  were  published  in  a  volume 
by  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  I84I,  under  such 
titles  as  'The  Creation,'  'The  Fall  of  Man,' 
<Noah's  Flood,'  'The  Birth  of  Christ'  'Adora- 
tion of  the  Maei,'  'Last  Supper,'  'Tne  Pilgrim 
of  Emmaijs,'  'The  Hesnrrection,'  'The  Ascen- 


Writers'  (Vol  IV,  London  1887  et  seq.)- 

COVERDALB,  Miles,  English  bishop  and 
reformer;  h.  probably  at  Coverdale,  Yorkslure, 
1488;  d.  19  Feb.  1*8.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  entered  the  convent  of  tlw  An^ustinc 
friars,  was  ordained  a  priest  at  Norwich  in 
1S14,  and  entered  the  convent  of  Austin  friars 
at  Cambridge  where  he  fell  under  the  infliioice 
of  Robert  Barnes  who  became  prior  about  1523. 
He  also  became  a  friend  to  Cromwell  at  this 
period.  He  was  led  some  years  afterward  to 
embrace  and  preach  the  reEormed  doctrines, 
and,  having  gone  abroad,  Is  said  to  have  assisted 
Tyndale  in  translating  the  Pentateuch.  In  1535 
his  own  translation  of  the  Scriptures  appeared, 
with  a  dedication  to  Henry  VIII,  being  the  first 
printed  English  version  of  the  entire  Bible.  No 
name  of  puoHsher  or  place  of  pubKcatioti  appear 
on  the  imperfect  copies  triiich  now  exist.  It 
was  probably  printed  by  Nicolson  in  folio  and 
quarto  in  1537,  and  by  Froscbooer  at  Ziirich 
in  1550.  It  appears  possible  that  Jacob  van 
Heteren  was  its  promoter  who  engaged  Cover- 


dale  to  do  die  tranalarion  for  him.  Many  of 
the  copies  have  the  preface  *ont  of  Douche  and 
Lat^.*  Coverdale  s  work  occupied  a  Ions 
pcnod  of  time.  In  the  dedication  to  Edward 
VI  he  says  'I  was  boldened  in  God  16  years 
ago  to  labour  faithfully  in  the  same.*  The 
basis  of  the  translations  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Vulgate,  the  Latin  of  Pa  minus, 
Luther,  the  Ziiridh  or  German'Swiss  and  Tyt>- 
dale'a  Pentateuch  and  New  Testament  The  New 
Testament  is  based  chiefly  on  Tyndale  and  is 
much  better  than  die  old.  In  1538  he  was  en- 
gaged in  superintending  at  Paris  the  printing 
of  a  revisea  English  version,  the  greater  part 
of  the  impression  of  which  was  seized  and 
destroyed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The 
printing  presses  and  types,  however,  escaped 
the  inquisitors,  and  being  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land, enabled  Cranmer's,  or  the  Great  Bible,  to 
be  printed  by  Grafton  and  Whitchurch.  The 
Ptrayer-book  version  of  the  Psalms  is  from  the 
Great  Bible.  After  the  execution  of  his  patron 
Cromwell  (1540),  Coverdale  went  abroad.  Hav- 
ing returned  in  1548  he  was  made  almoner  to 
Queen  Catharine  Parr.  In  1549  he  assisted 
Whitchurch  in  tlie  second  volume  of  the 
'Paraphrase  of  Erasmus.'  In  1551,  during  tbe 
rei^  of  Edward  VI,  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Exeter,  but  was  ejected  on  tne  accession  of 
Mary,  and  Arown  into  prison.  After  two 
years  confinement  he  was  liberated,  and  pro- 
ceeded first  to  E>enmari[,  and  subsequently  to 
Geneva,  where  he  assisted  in  preparinK  the 
Geneva  Sible  (1560),  the  favorite  Bible  of  the 
Puritans.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  re- 
turned to  England,  but  his  recently  acquired 
views  on  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  prevented 
his  being  restored  to  his  see  of  Exeter.  He  was, 
however,  made  rector  of  Saint  Magnus,  Lon- 
don Bridge.  In  1563  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
third  centenary  of  the  pubUcation  of  his  Bible 
was  celebrated  by  the  clergy  throughout  the 
churches  of  England  4  Oct.  1835.  His  writings 
are  numerous.  Consult  'Memorials  of  Miles 
Coverdale'  (1838),  which  contains  a  bibliog- 
raphy; Fry,  'The  Bible  by  Coverdale'  (London 
1B67)  ;  Hoarc,  'The  Evolution  of  the  English 
Bible'  (ib.  2d  ed.,  1902)  ;  Pollard,  'Record  of 
the  English  Bible'  (Oxford  1911).  Biog- 
raphies are  in  the  Parker  Society  editions  of 
Coverdale's  jrieces,  an  index  to  which  may  be 
found  in  Gough's  'General  Index  to  the  Parker 
Society.'  Consult  also  'Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography'  (Vol.  XII). 

COVERED  WAY,  in  fortification,  a  space 
of  ground  30  feet  broad,  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  ditch,  above  the  counterscarp  and  next  the 
([lads,  ranging  round  the  works  of  a  fortifica- 
tion. It  affords  a  safe  Communication  round  all 
the  works,  facilitates  sallies  and  retreats  and  the 
reception  of  reinforcements,  and  its  parapet 
protects  the  fortifications  in  its  rear. 

COVERLEY.  Sir  Roger  dc.  (1)  The 
name  given  by  Addison  to  a  fictitious  character 
whose  adventures  were  related  in  the  'Spec- 
tator' ;  (2)  a  Scotch  air  and  dance,  known  to 
the  Americana  as  'The  Virginia  Reel.' 

COVERTURE,  kuv'*r-tfir,  a  le^al  term 
applied  to  the  position  of  a  woman  during  mar- 
riage because  ^e  is  under  the  cover  or  pro- 
tection of  her  husband.  See  Law  of  HusaAjm 
AMD  Wife. 
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COVILHAO,  k&-va-youfl,  PortuBal,  town 
in  the  modem  di&trict  of  Castetio  Branco,  and 
formerly  in  (he  province  of  Bdra,  on  the  south- 
east slope  of  the  Serra  da.  EstrHla,  some  2S 
milca  southwest  of  Guarda.  In  the  neigjbborhood 
there  are  noted  sulphurous  baths.  The  town 
contains  (Reworks  and  important  clolb  fac- 
tories.   Pop.  about  16,000. 

COVILLB,  Frederick  Vernon,  American 
botanist :  b.  Preston.  N.  Y..  23  March  1867.  He 
was  educated  at  Cornell  University  and  was  in- 
structor in  botany  thert  i887-8&  and  assistant 
botanist  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Aerriculturc  1888-93,  Since  the  last  named  year 
he  has  been  chief  botanist  of  that  department, 
as  well  as  curator  of  the  United  Slates  Na- 
tional Herbarium,  He  has  published  'Botany 
of  the  Death  VaUey  Expedition>;  'Our  Public 
Grazing  Lands';  'Experiments  in  Blueberry 
Culture':  'The  Formation  of  Leafmold'  and 
many  other  papers  relating  to  systematic,  geo- 
graphic ajid  eoontHnic  botany, 

COVINGTON,  Ga.,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Newton  County,  40  miles  east  of  Atlanta,  on 
the  Georj^a  and  ^e  Central  of  Georgia  rail- 
roads.  It  is  the  seat  of  Emory  College  (Metho- 
dist) and  has  a  public  hbrary,  courthouse,  etc 
Its  cotton  interests  are  extensive  and  it  has 
also  cotton  and  oil  mills,  ice  plant,  fertilizer 
works  and  marble  yards.  The  city  owns  the 
jelectric  plant  and  the  waterworks.    Pop.  2fS]. 

COVINGTON,  Ind.,  the  county-seat  of 
Fountain  County,  situated  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State,  on  the  Wabash  River,  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Oeveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  and  llie 
Wabash  railroads,  72  miles  northwest  of  Indian- 
apolis. It  exports  live  stock  and  agricultural 
produce,  and  has  several  iron  foundries.  There 
IS  a  canning  factoiy,  and  the  city  has  a  Carnegie 
library  and  municipal  waterworks  and  electnc- 
light  plant.     Pop.  2,069. 

COVINGTON,  Ky.,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Kenton  County,  on  the  Ohio  River  opposite 
.  Gncinnati,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
handsome  suspension  bridge,  2,250  feet  long, 
and  costing  $2000,000.  It  is  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  toe  ICentucky  Central  Railroad  and  is 
also  on  the  Louisville,  CitKinnati  a«id  Lexington 
Railroad.  It  is  a  residence  town  for  Cincinnati 
business  men  and  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishop.  Covington  occupies  an  am  of 
about  5^  square  miles  on  a  beautiful  plain 
partly  surrounded  by  hills  and  resembles  Cin- 
cinnati in  its  general  arrangement.  The  city 
has  many  fine  residences,  a  public  library,  ci^ 
hall,  race  track,  and  a  Federal  building  note- 
worthy as  a  specimen  of  modem  Gothic;  and 
among  charitable  institutions,  a  hospital  for 
contagious  diseases.  Catholic  and  Protestant 
orphan  asylums  and  a  home  for  aged  women. 
Covington  is  an  important  centre  of  Ro- 
man &tholic  influence,  the  catiiedral  a  type 
of  flamboyant  Gothic,  being  one  of  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  structures  in  the  State.  Connected 
with  this  denomination  there  are  also  a  Bene- 
ictine  priory,  a  convent,  a  hospital,  foundling 
asylum,  Notre  Dame  Academy  and  La  SaUette 
Academy.  The  facilities  for  transportation, 
both  by  rail  and  water,  placing  the  <^\y  in  com- 
munication with  a  wide  territory  possessing 
valuable  natural  advantages,  have  contributed 


to  the  city's  commercia]  importance.  Its  in> 
dustrial  interests  are  also  ioiportanl  and  include 
extensive  pork-paddng  ettaUishmentt,  dittiU- 
eries,  breweries,  cotton  factor>r,  ironworks  and 
manufactures  of  vinq;ar,  fumituie,  stoves,  tii> 
ware,  bricks,  tile,  pottery,  rope,  contractors'  ma- 
chinery, metal  signs,  autotnotxle  trucks,  X-ray 
machines,  circus  tents,  pianos,  cordage,  etc  The 
United  States  census  of  manufactures  for  1914 
reported  in  the  dty  161  industrial  establishments 
of  factory  grade,  employing  3,736  persons,  of 
whom  3,199  were  wage  earners,  recriving  an- 
nually a  total  of  $1315,000  in  wages.  The 
capital  invested  aggregated  $7,778,000,  and  the 
year's  output  was  valned  at  $8,205,000:  of  this, 
$5,475,000  was  the  value  added  by  manufacture. 
Covington  has  adopted  the  commission  form  of 
eovernment.  There  are  municipal  waterworks, 
built  in  18S7,  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  drawn  from  the  Ohio  River  at  a  distance 
of  about  13  miles  above  the  city.  Its  annual 
budget  approximates  $660,000,  the  main  items 
of  expense  being  $108^000  for  schools,  $111,000 
for  interest  on  debt,  $47,000  for  police  depart- 
ment, $35,000  for  fire  department,  $55,000  for 
street  expenditures  and  $15,000  for  public 
library  fund.  Settled  in  1812  and  laid  out  three 
years  later,  Covington  was  chartered  as  a  city 
m  1834.    Pop.  56,000. 

COVINGTON,  Tenn.,  county-seat  of  Tip- 
ton County,  37  miles  northeast  of  Memphis,  on 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  It  has  an  export 
trade  in  the  agricultural  products  of  the  sur- 
rounding region,  and  has  cotton-mills,  a  cot- 
ton compress  and  saw-mills.  It  is  a  shipping 
point  for  cotton  and  oil.  The  waterworks  and 
electric-light  plant  are  owned  by  the  dty.  Pop. 
^990. 

COVODE,  John,  American  congressman: 
b,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  17  Uartji  ISO6; 
d.  11  Jan.  1871.  He  was  a  farmer's  lad  of 
Dutch  blood,  and  became  a  coal  dealer,  a 
woolen  manufacturer  and  a  railroad  owner. 
He  entered  public  life  as  a  Whig,  served  two 
terms  in  the  legislature,  was  sent  to  Congress  in 
1854  by  the' An ti- Masons  (see  Aun-MASOintY) , 
and  re-elected  1856  as  a  Republican,  serving  by 
regular  re-elections  till  1863.  In  1859  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  special  committee  to 
investigate  President  Buchanan's  conduct  in 
forcing  through  the  Lecotnpton  Bill  (tee  title 
below,  and  Lecoupton  Constitution),  and  his 
report  was  valuable  ammunition  for  tiie  Repub- 
lican party.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  After  John- 
son's accession  he  was  sent  South  to  aid  in  that 
President's  reconstruction  policy,  but  was  re- 
called for  lack  of  sympathy  with  it.  In  1868 
he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  and  was  a 
strong  opponent  of  Johnson.  In  1S69  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Stale  Committee  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  an  eager  impulsive 
man,  with  the  friendships  and  the  enmities 
natural  to  such  a  temperament,  but  respected 
for  his  entire  honesty.  See  Covode  Investiga- 
tion. 

COVODE  INVESTIGATION,  1860. 
President  Buchanan,  in  the  strugsle  to  have 
Congress  validate  the  Lecorapton  constitution 
(q.v.),  was  urged  by  the  party  organs  to  save 
die  unity  of  the  Dentocratic  ^rt^,  'which  -was 
menaced  with  irremediable  division,    by  using 
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the  patronage  at  his  di^owl  to  brins  the  hesi- 
tating members  into  the  ranks,  la  the  debates 
at  the  opemag  oi  the  36th  Coneress  1859^ 
two  anti-Lecompton  Democrats  alleged  that  he 
had  attempted  to  use  corrupt  influence  with 
them.  On  5  Uarch  1860  John  Covode  (q.v.) 
moved  the' appointment  o£  a  committee  lo  in- 
quire whether  the  President  or  any  other  official 
bad  attempted,  by  mon^,  patronaEC  or  other 
improper  means,  to  influence  legislation  or  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  etc.  In  spite  of  Demo- 
cratic objection  that  only  insinuations  and  no 
Specific  charges  were  made,  the  rules  were  sus- 
pended by  11/  to  45,  and  the  resolution  adopted; 
an  investigating  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Covode  at  the  head.  Buchanan 
sent  in  a  message  of  protest  28  Uarch,  object- 
ing on  the  ground  that  the  President  could  onty 
be  indicted  by  impeachment,  and  that  this  was 
an  indictment;  and  that  such  a  method  was  in- 
consistent with  the  dignity  of  the  office.  The 
protest  was  declared  unfounded  by  88  to  40. 
On  16  June  the  committee  reported,  the  Re- 
publican  members  declaring  that  the  mass  of 
evidence  collected  was  proof  of  corrupt  use  of 
patronage,  and  Covode  later  alleged  that  they 
found  Jso  direct  bribery,  as  evidenced  by  bank- 
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sent  a  second  message  protesting  against  the 
rejection  of  his  first,  and  saying  that  on  such 
I  of  honor  and  principle  could 


session.  Consult  'Report  of  the  Committee* 
(Washington  1860);  Buchanan's  'Autobiog- 
raphy,' with  his  defense;  Curtis,  'Life  of 
Buchanan'  <1883).  for  another  defense. 

COW,  the  female  of  bovine  animaU,  of 
which  the  male  is  called  an  ox  (q.v,)  or  a  bull. 
By  a  familiar  process  of  extension  the  term 
has  been  applied  to  various  other  large  herbivo- 
rous animals,  such  as  the  elephant,  and  even  to 
female  seals  and  whales. 

COWAGB.     See  Cowitch. 

COWBANB,  or  WATER-HBHLOCK 
{CicHta  viroia) ,  a  perennial,  umbdli  f erous, 
aquatic  plant,  producing  an  erect,  hollow,  much- 
bmnched,  striated  stem  three  or  foui  feet  high, 
furnished  with  dissected  leaves.  It  is  highly 
poisonous,  containing  dentine,  an  alkaloid  re- 
sembling conia  (q.v.),  C.  macvlata  b  the 
spotted  cowbane  of  the  United  States. 

COWBERRY,  a  name  sometimes  used  for 
the  single  species  (C.  palusire)  of  the  Renus 
Comomm,  of  the  rose  family  iRosacea).  It 
is  known  also  as  marsh  ctnquefoil  and  purple 
marshlocks.  It  is  a  stout  green  herb  with  large 
and  showy  purple  flowers.  It  grows  in  swamps 
and  peat-hop  from  Labrador  to  New  Jers^, 
Alaska  and  California.  It  is  also  indigenous  m 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  received  the  name  of 
cowberry  because  it  was  thought,  when  rubbed 
on  the  milk-pan,  to  thicken  the  milk.  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  the  cranberry  (q.v.). 

COWBIRD,  a  bird  iWolothrus  aUr)  of 
the  family  IcUrida  (q.v.),  abundant  throughout 
North  America  except  in  the  far  north,  and 
i  because  of  its  habit  of  '"~  "~~ 


dnidgciy  of  domestic  cares  after  the  fashion 
of  the  European  cuckoo.  Qosely  related  to  the 
bobolink  or  reed-bird,  the  cowbird  lacks  the 
acute  tail  feathers  and  rich  spring  plumage 
oi  that  species,  while  its  general  build,  and  par- 
ticularly Its  stout  beak,  are  even  more  finch-like. 
The  male  is  from  seven  and  a  half  to  ei^t 
inches  lonr  and  iridescent  black  with  a  brown 
head  and  the  female  slightly  smaller  and  neat^ 
uniform  dull  brown.  The  cowUrd  takes  its 
name  from  the  habit  of  associating  in  flocks 
with  cattle  in  the  fields,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  secariiK  the  flies  which  frequent  the 
cattle  or  the  other  insects  which  are  disturbed 
hy  their  movements.  They  are  migratory  and 
gregariotis,  never  sepatatiiig  in  irairs,  but  appar- 
ently quite  promiscuous  in  their  sexual  rela- 
tions. Nests  are  never  built,  but,  like  the  Euro- 
pean cuckoo,  the  eggs  are  stealthily  introduced 
mto  the  nests  of  other  birds,  preferably  those 
of  smaller  siie,  such  as  warblers,  finches  and 
vireos,  of  which  a  great  many  species  are  vic- 


nest.that  happens  lo  be  convenient;  and,  owing 
to  its  abundance,  an  astonishingly  larse  number 
of  nests  are  thus  invaded.  Some  of  ^e  smaller 
warblers,  notably  the  yellow  warbler  {Dendroiea 
asUoa)  and  the  redstart  (Setophaga  ntiicilla), 
endeavor  to  circumvent  the  intruder  by  buildii^ 
a  second  story  to  the  nest,  enclosing  between 
the  two  floors  the  egg  of  the  cowbird  and  even 
sacrificing  one  or  more  of  their  own.  Nests 
with  three  cowbird's  eggs  thus  enclosed  in  as 
many  compartments  have  been  found.  Although 
but  a  single  egg  is  deposited  at  a  time,  as  many 
as  three  or  four  will  sometimes  be  found  in  a 
single  nest,  in  which  cases  they  have  probably 
been  dropped  by  different  females.  The  alien 
eggs,  which  are  white  or  grayish  and  speckled 
with  brown,  and  are  about  .84  by  .65  of  an  inch, 
hatch  before  those  rightfully  belonging  to  the 
nest,  and,  once  the  young  cowbird  has  hatched, 
its  demands  for  food  so  claim  the  attention  of 
its  foster-parents  that  the  latter's  own  eggs  or 
young  are  neglected  and  usually  perish.  Al- 
though chiefly  insectivorous,  berries  and  seeds 
are  sometimes  eaten  by  the  cowbird. 

In  the  warm  parts  of  America  a  number  of 
related  species  occur,  which,  having  similar  hab- 
its, are  also  known  as  cowbirds.  A  most  re- 
markable relation  exists  between  two  South 
American  species. 

Molotkrus  badius,  one  of  those  in  question, 
has  the  unusual  habit  of  seizing  and  utilizing 
for  the  purpose  of  incubating  its  own  eggs  the 
ttests  of  weaker  birds,  whose  eggs  arc  destroyei]. 
The  second  species  (M.  rufoa.rillaris)  is  regu- 
larly and  perhaps  exclusively  parasitic  on  the 
former.  Consult  Bendire,  'The  Cowbirds,'  (in 
Report  of  tke  National  Museutn  for  1893, 
Waslungton  1895). 

COWBOYS,  in  the  American  Revolution, 
a  band  of  American  Tories  who  infested  the 
neutral  ground  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y, 
robbed  the  Whigs  and  Loyalists  and  made  a 
specialty  of  stealing  cattle,  A  similar  band  of 
marauders  on  the  British  side  received  the  name 
of  'Skinners.'  The  word  cowboys  is  now  used 
to  designate  (he  men  who  have  charge  of  thC 
cattle  on  the  vast  ranges  in  the  west  ^d  south- 
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west  of  the  United  States.  Thtj  are 
mounted  and  usually  wear  a  fanciful 
Tfaey  are  bold  and  adventurous  and  ni 
have  to  encounter  many  dangers.  A  number  of 
them  were  enlisted  in  two  regiments  of  cavalry 
for  the  war  with  Spain,  and,  under  the  popular 
name  of  'Rough  Riders,*  greatly  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign 
against  Santiago,  in  Cuba. 

COW-PARSNIP,  or  GIANT  PABSLBY, 
popular  names  for  several  species  of  the  genus 
Heracleum  of  ihe  family  Apiacea.  They  are 
coarse  perennial  herbs  three  to  six  feet  tall, 
with  lar^  attractive  leaves,  for  which  the  plants 
are  valued  in  ornamental  gardening,  especially 
dose  to  water  and  in  wet  soil.  They  should  not 
be  allowed  to  produce  seed,  because  Ihcy  are 
likely  to  become  troublesome  as  weeds.  Several 
of  ^e  spedes,  of  which  there  are  about  60 
widely  distributed  in  temperate  climates,  are 
used  as  stock-feed,  particularly  in  Eurofve,  and 
have  been  suggested  as  desirable  to  plant  for 
this  purpose,  because  they  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  leaves  very  early  in  the  spring.  H. 
panaces  is  usually  so  recommended.  It  often 
attains  hdghts  exceeding  eight  feet  and  bears 
numerous  leaves  two  or  more  -feet  long.  One 
■pedes,  H.  laiiattim,  is  widely  distributed  in 
North  America  and  furnishes  edible  stems 
which  in  Alaska  are  called  wild  celery. 

COW-PILOT,  (pomarentrus  saralilis),  a 
small  &sb,  so  called  in  Bermuda  because  it  is 
believed  always  to  accompany  the  cowfislh 
ioslracium) .  It  is  one  of  the  demoiselles  and  is 
also  called  ■mojarra." 

COW-PLANT,  a  perennial  plant  of  the 
family  Asclepiadacece,  milkweed  family,  which 
has  acquired  a  celebrity  from  the  repeated  state- 
ment that  its  juice  is  used  as  milk  and  that  its 
leaves  are  boiled  to  supply  the  want  of  cream. 
This  arises  from  the  appearance  of  the  juice, 
which  is  white  and.visdo  and  contains  the  poi- 
Conous  principles  characteristic  of  the  milkweed 
family.  In  parts  of  the  United  States  cow-plant 
is  a  common  name  for  Rhododendron  maxi- 

COW-TREK,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of 
trees  of  different  families,  the  milky  juice  of 
which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  milk.  A  large 
tree  iBroiimum  galaclodendron)  belonging  to 
die  family  Moracecr.  emits,  when  pierced,  a 
highly  nutritious  milky  juice  with  an  agreeable 
creamy  odor  and  taste  recalling  that  of  cow's 
milk,  but  which  is  slightly  visdd  and  soon  be- 
comes  yellow,  gradual^  thickening  into  a  some- 
what cheesy  consistency.  Tt  grows  on  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  where  it  is 
called  palo  de  vaca,  or  drbol  de  Uche.  The 
negroes  and  other  lean  natives  of  the  region 
fatten  on  its  milk.  The  cow-tree  or  hya-hya  of 
Demerara  is  TabemtEmontana  ulilis,  a  tree  he- 
longinf^  to  the  AscUpiadacerr.  In  this  family 
the  milky  iutce  is  usually  acrid  and  poisonous 
and  even  that  of  the  other  species  of  the  same 
genus  is  of  a  sharp  and  bnrning  taste.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  juice  is  agreeable  and  whole- 
tome,  although  somewhat  sticky,  owing  to  the 
Urge  proportion  of  caoutchouc 

COW-WHEAT,  the  common  name  for  the 
hemipaiasitic  scrophnlariaceous  genus  Melam- 
pyrvm,  of  wdiich  there  are  several  spedes. 


COWBLL,  Edward  Bylca,  English  Sans- 
krit scholar;  b.  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  23  Jan.  1826; 
d.  Cambridge,  9  Feb.  1903.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford  and  was  for  some  years  prindpal  of 
the  Sanskrit  College,  Calcutta.  Since  1867  he 
was  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Cambridge  Uni- 
versih-  and  was  ranked  as  the  foremost  Eng- 
lish Orientalist  of  his  day.  Mis  association  with 
Edward  Fitt  Gerald  of  Omar  Khayyam  fame 
makes  him  an  important  figure  in  English  liter- 
ary history.  He  published  'The  PrMirit  Gram- 
mar of  Vararuci  in  Sanskrit  and  English' 
(1854) ;  'The  Black  Yajur  Vcda>  (Books  1-2 
with  Roer,  1856-64);  <The  KaushitaU 
Upanishad,  m  Sanskrit  and  English'  (1861); 
'The  Maitri  Upanisad,  in  Sanskrit  and  English' 
(1863)  ;  'The  KusumifSjali,  or  Hindu  Proof  of 
ie  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  Sanskrit 
and  English'  (1864);  'The  Aphorisms  of  San- 
dilya'  (translated  from  the  Sanskrit.  1878): 
'The  Sarva-Darsana-SamgrahS,'  translated 
from  the  Sanskrit  (with  Gougfa,  1882) ;  'The 
Divyivandna'  (with  Ndl,  1886);  <The 
Buddha-carita, '  by  Asvagosha  in  Sanskrit  and 
Enghsh.  1892-94).  He  left  unfinished  the 
translations  of  'The  Jlitaka;  or  Stories  of 
Buddha's  Former  Births'  (7  vols.,  1895-1913), of 
which  the  sixth  volume  was  publi^ed  in  1907, 
translated  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Rouse. 
His  'Life  and  Letters'  were  edited  by  Oorge 
Cowel!,  his  kinsman  (Oxford  19M>. 

COWEN,  Sir  Frederic  Hymen,  English 
musical  composer  and  conductor :  b.  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  29  Jan.  18S2.  He  was  brought  to 
England  when  verv  young,  and  studied  music 
under  Sir  Julius  Benedict  and  Sir  John  Goss. 
His  cantata,  'The  Rose  Maiden,'  produced  in 
1870,  was  followed  in  1876  by  another,  'The 
Corsair,'  and  'Pauline,'  an  opera.  His  other 
works  include  'Saint  Ursula'  (1881),  a  cantata; 
'The  Sleeping  Beauty'  (1885),  also  a  cantata; 
'Ruth  (lS87),  an  oratorio;  'Song  of  Thanks- 
giving' (1888);  'St.  John's  Eve>  (1889).  a 
cantata;  'Thorgrim'  (1S90),  an  opera;  'The 
Water  Lily'  (1893),  a  cantata;  'Signa'  (1892), 
an  opera;  'Harold'  (1895),  an  opera;  'The 
Transfiguration'  (1895),  a  cantata;  'The 
Dream  of  Endymion'  (1897);  'Ode  to  the 
Passions'  (1898);  'Coronation  Ode>  (1902); 
'John  Gilpin,'  a  cantata  (1904)  ;  'The  Veil* 
(1910).  He  has  also  composed  six  sym- 
phonies, the  chief  being  No.  3  (the  Scandina* 
vian).  No.  4  (the  Welsh),  and  No,  6  (the  Idyl- 
lic) .  Overtures,  dances,  suites,  songs  and 
duet!^  pianoforte  pieces,  etc.,  make  up  the  rest 
of  his  musical  productions.  In  1888  he  con- 
ducted the  concerts  at  the  Melbourne  Centennial 
Exhibition,  and  from  1888  till_  1892  was  conduc- 
tor of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1900.  In  1896  he  succeeded  Sir 
Charles  Halle  as  conductor  of  the  Manchester 
concerts,  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Sodety,  Brad- 
ford Festival  Chora!  Society,  etc.  He  was 
knighted  in  1911,  and  has  published  his  remi- 
niscences, 'My  Art  and  My  Friends'    (1913). 

COWBS,  kowz,  Wett,  England,  seaport  in 
Hampshire,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Wi^ht,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Medina.  It  ts 
divided  into  East  and  West  Cowes,  a  steam 
ferry  across  the  river  furnishing  connection. 
The  pubHc  buildings  include  the  castle,  an  old 
block  fort  of  the  time  of  Heniy  VIiI,  now 
used  by  the  Royal  Yadit  S^ttadnHi    as    thdr 
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a  yachting  port,  and  is  coosidered  the  best  place 
for  builduog,  ntling  out  and  laying  up  that 
class  of  vessels.    Besides  the  building  atid  re- 


pairing of  yachts  and  other  vessels,  the 
tries  include  sail  and  rope  making,  etc.  l.owbs 
b  the  customs  port  for  the  Isle  ol  Wight.  The 
harbor,  though  small,  is  well  sheltered  ana 
perfectly  safe.  There  is  good  steajner  service 
to  Portsmouth  and  South  aitmtoa.  The  yacht' 
ing  season  commences  about  the  middle  of  May 
and  extends  to  the  beginning  of  November. 
Regattas  arc  held  annually.  Cowes  is  much 
resorted  to  as  a  bathing  pliu:e.    Pop.  9,635. 

COWHAGE.     See  CowncH. 

COWITCH,  COW  AGE,  or  COWHAQS, 
a  plant  -(Stiioiobium  prurient)  belongifig  to 
the  pea  family  (_Papilionaceie) .  It  is  a  twin- 
ing- annual  with  large ~  "'  ■'--'■ 


of  dark-colored 


coveiied  with  delicate  bri*tle-like  spines,  which 
are  easily  detached  and,  sticking  m  the  skin, 
produce  an  intolerable  itching.    In  India  these 


young  the  pods  are  cooked  and 
string- beans.  A  plant  of  the  same  genns, 
growing  in  the  West  Indies,  has  the  same  char- 
acteristics. The  negroes  of  the  Southern  States 
apply  the  name  co witch  to  the  poison  ivy 
{Rhus  toxicodendron). 

COWL  (Sax.  cus'e;  Lat  cucuittu).  See 
Costumes,  E<xi.esiasticau 

COWLES.  Alfrod  Abernethr,  American 
manufacturer:  b.  Torrington,  Conn.,  2S  SepL 
1845 ;  d.  8  Dec.  1916.  He  was  cdttcated  at  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.,  and  at  Paris,  France ;  became 
president  of  the  Anaonia  Clock  Company;  thb 
Coronet  Phosphate  Company.'  Terracoa  States, 
Inc. ;  and  vice-president  of  the  American  Brass 


ham  Water  Power  Company;  the  Pebblef^c 
Phosphate  Company.  He  was  atithor  of  the 
article  "Copper  and  Brass"  (in  <One  Hundred 
Years  of  American  Commerce,'  edited  by  C.  M. 
Depew)  ;  'Copper  and  Brass  Industry"  (in  the 
*  Encyclopedia  Americana');  and  'Semttonei,' 
a  book  of  poems  (19(»7). 

COWLES,  WnUsm  Lyman,  American 
educator:  b.  Belchertown,  Mass.,  IS56,  He  was 
educated  at  Amherst  College,  where  he  was 
instructor  in  Latin,  1880-85.  Since  1894  he  has 
been  full  professor  of  Latin  there  In  the 
study  of  classical  archjEology  he  traveled  exten- 
sivefy  throughout  the  Italian  Peninsula.  His 
publications  include,  besides  artides  for  periodi- 
cals, an  annotated  edition  of  the  'Ade^hx  of 
Terence'  (1856) ;  'Selections  from  Catullus* 
(1900);  and  <SeIections  from  Rttnins.  Catullus. 
Tibullus,  and  Propertius,  with  Parallel  Passages 
from  Horace,  Ovid,  and  MartiaP    (1909). 

COWLKY,  Abraham,  English  poet ;  b, 
London  1618;  d.  Chertsey,  Surrev,  28  July  1667. 
He  so  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  yoetry  that  in, 
1633,  while  yet  at  school,  he  published  a  collec- 
tion of  verses,  entitled  'Poetical  Blossoms.' 
In  1637  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity 
College,   Cambridge,   where  he  .soon  obtained 


great  literary  distinction,  and  published  i^  I63S 
a  pastoral  comedy,  entitled  'Love's  Riddle,' 
and  another  in  Latin,  called  'Naufragium 
Jocnlare,'  acted  before  the  university  by  the 
members  of  Trinity  College.  He  was  ejected 
from  Cambridge  as  a  Royalist  and  removed  to 
Saint  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  published 
a  satirical  poem  entitled  the  'Puritan  and  the 
Papist.'  He  engaged  actively  in  the  royal 
cause,  and  when  the  queen  was  obliged  to  quit, 
England  (x>wley  accompanied  her.  In  1656  he 
returned  to  England,  where  he  now  published 
an  edition  of-  his  poems,  containing  'Mis- 
cellanies,* ^Tbe  MistresSj'  'Pindari<iue  Odes,' 
and  the  never-finished  muc,  "Davideis'  (on  the 
history  of  King  X)avid).  He  again  vi^ted 
France,  and  resiuned  his  functions  of  agent  in 
the  royal  cause  on  the  death  of  CiomwelL  On 
the  Restoration  he  returned  with  the  other 
Royalists.  By  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Saint  Albans  bo 
obtained  the  lease  of  a  farm  at  Chertsey 
whither  he  retired  in  1665.  In  1660  Cowley 
took  part  in  founding  the  Royal  Society;  in' 
1661  ne  published  a  'Proposition  for  the 
Advancement  of  Experimental  Philosophy;' 
and  a  'Discourse  by  Way  of  Vision  Concern- 
ing the  Government  of  OUver  Cromwell,'  which 
is  pronounced  by  Bishop  Kurd  one  of  the  best 
of  the  author's  prose  works.  He  published  two 
books  of  a  Latin  poem  on  plants  in  1662;  he 
afterward  added  tour  more  books,  and  the 
whole,  together  with  other  pieces,  was  published 
in  1678  under  the  title  of  'Poemata  Latina.'  A 
poem  on  the  'Civit  War'  appeared  in  1679;  ht^ 
'Select  Works,'  with  preface  and  notes  by 
Bishop  Kurd,  were  published  in  1772-77.  Cowley 
was  extremely  popular  in  his  day,  and  his  style, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  has  been  highly  coitt- 
mended  by  critics;  but  his  poems  have  failed 
to  maintain  their  ancient  popularity.  The  wit 
tor  which  they  were  once  celebrated  has 
become  obsolete,  and  he  is  now  little  read;  but 
Charles  I^mb  speaks  highly  of  him  u  a  poet, 
and  Hazlitt  as  a  prose  writer.  Crood  modem 
editions  are  'Complete  Works'  (cd..Grosart 
London  \S8D-8l) ;  'Poems'  (ed.  A.  R  Walle«j 
Cambridge  I90S)  ;  'Essays,  Plays,  etc.'  (Waller, 
ib.  1906).  (insult  Johnson,  "Lives  of  the 
Poets.' 

COWPEA  (Vigita  sinensis).  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Leguminosea,  family  Fahacea, 
and  is  native  of  southeastern  Asia,  the  tCalay 
Archipelago  and  central  Africa.  It  is  closely: 
related  to  the  asparagus  bean  and  the  catjarw, 
the  other  cultivated  species  of  the  genus.  It' 
was  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  the 
ISth  century,  and  is  most  largely  grown  in  the 
southern  States,  where  it  is  known  as  the  corn- 
field or  black-eye  pea.  Its  habits  of  growth 
vary  from  a  bush  type  in  the  northern  States 
to  a  vine  where  it  has  a  longer  period  of 
grovrth.  Numerous  varieties  are  on  the  market, 
Whippoorwill,  Black,  Clay,  and  Unknovra  ar*, 
favorites.  They  are  often  grown  on  poor  soils,, 
but  such  should  be  enriched  either  with  barn- 
yard manure  or  phosphatic  fertilizers.  The 
seed  is  sown  hroadca.'t  or  drilled,  at  the  rate  of 
from  one-half  to  one  and  a  half  bushels  per 
^cre. 

Uses  and  Feeding  Value. —  It  is  grown  for 
food,  hay,  silage,  soiling,  grazing  and  soil  reno- 
vation, having  marked  .powers  of  enriching  the. 
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Cowpea  seeds  are  eaten  by  man,  either  green, 
shelled  and  cooked  like  garden  peaj  or  shell- 
beans,  or  dried  for  winter  use.  "ftiey  are  often 
fed  to  stock.  Some  find  difficulty  in  curing 
cowpea  hay  satisfactorily,  but  this  is  overcome 
with  experience.  The  silage  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  green  crop  in  composition.  When 
nsed  for  soiling  the  amount  consumed  and  time 
of  feeding  can  be  regulated,  thus  avoiding  bloat- 
ing, which  is  liable  to  occur  when  pasturinR. 
Sheep  are  usually  turned  on  the  pasture  before 
the  plants  arc  in  bloom,  cattle  about  the  time 
the  plants  come  into  bloom;  while  for  swine, 
the  peas  are  allowed  to  reach  full  size.  An 
acre  willpasture  15  or  20  pigs  for  several 
weeks.  The  manure  more  than  compensates 
for  the  vines  eaten.  Turkeys  and  chickens  eat 
the  ripe  peas  and  do  well  on  them.  The  plants 
arc  sometimes  cut  down  by  the  cowpea  wilt. 
The  September  brood  ot  the  boll-worm  and 
the  weevil  (BrHrAir  swemU)  also  give  trouble 
to  the  plants.  Consult  Smith.  'Cowpeas;' 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  89;  Farmer?"  Bulletin 
No.  318;  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Bulletin 
No.  229. 
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of  about  1,100.     Near 


COWPENS,  S. 
tanburg  County,  nea 
Una,  with  a  poputa 
here  a  signal  victor 

forces  commanded  by  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan,  over 
a  British  division  under  Colonel  Tarleton,  17 
Jan.  1781.  This  engagement  is  sometimes  called 
the  'Benniiigton  of  the  South,'  for  its  decisive- 
ness.   See  0>wPENa,  Battle  of. 

COWPENS,   BatUe  of,  in  the  American 


r  3,000  men,  having  lost  1,100  with  Ferguson 
iwo  months  before,  at  Hang's  Mountain.  Wait- 
■  ing  for  reinforcements,  he  lay  at  Winnsborourfi, 
north  ot  the  centre,  within  supporting  distance 
of  Fort  Motte  and  Orangeburg  in  the  centre, 
Charleston  and  Georgetown  on  the  coast,  and 
Augusta  and  Ninety-Six  in  the  west,  In 
December  Greene  came  down  with  only  2.000 
men,  but  with  a  wonderful  group  of  subordinate 


leaders  fit  for  separate  command 
men  he  occupied  Cheraw  Hilt  In 
and  kepi  Comwallis  in  alarm  for  his  c 
cations  with  the  coast ;  900  under  Daniel 
Morgan,  part  militia,  part  regulars,  he  sent  to 
join  hands  with  the  victors  of  King's  Mountain 
if  possible,  and  alarm  Comwallis  for  the 
western  posts.  Comwallis  moved  north  into 
North  Carolina  to  force  a  like  movement  on 
Greene,  and  sent  Tarleton  after  Morgan.  The 
latter  took  post  in  a  pasture  ground  called  the 
Cowpens,  near  the  northern  boundary,  a  few 
miles  southwest  of  King's  Mountain,  and  just 
west  of  Broad  River.  A  long  slope  led  up  to  a 
low. rise;  then  came  a  depression,  succeeded 
150  yards  farther  on  by  another  rise:  and  in 
rear  of  Uiis  was  the  river,  cutting  off  retreat. 
This  move  of  Morean's  was  in  violation  of  all 
military  rules^  but  he  was  a  man  of  genius  and 
used  to  militia ;  he  said  that  he  could  ask  but 
one  thing  better,  and  that  was  to  have  them 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  so  they  could 
not  run  — the  river  was  cheaper  than  regulars 
to  shoot  them  down.  Tarleton  came  in  sirfit 
on  the  morning  of   17  Jan.   1781,  and  Morgan 

t taped  his  militia  ISO  yards  in  front  of  the  first 
ill,  with  injunctions  to  fire  at  least  two  volleys 
at  close  range  before  brealdng:  on  the  hill,  the 
famous  First  Maryland  regulars,  with  some 
fine  Virginians ;  on  the  second  hill,  his  cavalry 
under  Col.  William  Washington,  a  second 
cousin  of  George.  As  (he  British  closed,  the 
militia  did  not  break;  they  we>e  under  Col. 
Andrew  Pickens,  and  fired  many  more  than  the 
two  volleys,  with  destmctive  effect  Finally 
forced  back,  they  retired  to  the  left  around  the 
hills  to  the  river  bank,  in  rear  of  the  cavalry, 
to  re-form.  The  British  left  stretched  around 
to  flank  the  right  of  the  American  regulars, 
who  drew  ha(£  to  face  them ;  the  British 
thought  them  retreating,  and  hurried  forward 
in  some  disorder.  Just  then  Colonel  Washing- 
ton's cavalry  charged  around  the  two  hills  to 
the  left,  coming  ui>  to  the  militia's  old  position 
and  taking  the  British  in  rear,  with  the  river 
on  their  Rank;  the  militia  rushed  around  the 
hills  to  the  right,  taking  them  in  flank  on  tie 
left;  and  the  Continental  regulars,  only  30 
vards  off,  poured  in  a  withering  fire  and  charged 
Dayonet.  Hannibal  himself  never  wrought  out 
a  finer  piece  of  tactics,  or  cau^t  an  enemy  in  a 
desdlier  trap.  Most  of  the  Bntish  troops  threw 
down     their     arms ;     the     remnatit     fled    with 


by  Colonel  Washinetot 
270  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  6O0  taken 
prisoners,  with  two  field-pieces  and  1,000  small 
arms.  Itie  Americans  lost  12  killed  and  62 
wounded.  Nearly  a  third  of  Comwalhs'  arm:ir, 
including  all  his  light  troops,  were  annihilated 

COWPER,  William,  English  poet:  b.  Grvat 
Berkhampstead,  Hertfordshire,  26  Nov.  1731; 
d.  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  25  April  IflOQ.  Th« 
eldest  surviving  child  of  the  Rer.  John  Cowper 
(pronounced  Cooper)  and  Anne  Donne  (d. 
17J7),  he  was  well  connected  on  both  sides,  but 
inherited  weakness  of  mind  and  body,  and  was 
unfortunate  in  the  influences  that  surrounded 
his  childhood.  At  10  he  entered  Westminster 
School.  Here  he  formed  friendships  with 
bright  youths  like  the  future  poet,  Robert  Lloyd. 
Warren  Hastings,  Impey,  Churchill  and  Colmar 
and  showed  foniuiess  for  athletics  and  Uteiary 
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studies;  but  he  also  displayed  some  morbidity, 
parttcularlv  in  religious  matters.  After  eight 
years  at  Westminster,  and  a  few  months  Jt 
iKHne,  he  was  atticled  for  three  years  to  a 
London  solicitor.  Later  be  described  these  and 
the  following  12  years  %s  "misspent,*  meaning 
that  he  thou^^t  little  about  the  state  of  his  soul 
and  enjo^  visiting  the  three  attractive  daugh- 
ters of  his  uncle,  Ashley  Cowper.  In  1752  he 
look  chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1754,  but  made  few 
efforts  to  secure  clients,  his  conduct  being 
partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  I7S3  he 
was  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  mental  dejection 
that  for  many  months  paralvted  his  energies. 
Finally,  after  he  had  received  consolation  from 
George  Herbert's  poetry  and  had  had  his  ''hard 
heart*  softened  by  prayer,  a  visit  to  the  sea- 
shore completed  a  temporary  cure. 

In  1756  his  father  died;  the  same  year  his 
suit  for  the  hand  of  his  cousin,  Tlieodora 
Cowper,  was  rejected  by  his  uncle.  She  re- 
mained true  to  him,  and  shortly  after  her  death 
the  love  poems  he  wrote  her  were  published 
(1825).  Cowper  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
inconsolable.  There  is  evidence  of  a  shadowy 
love  affair  in  1758,  and  he  had  previously  been 
attending  the  weekly  dinners  of  the  'Nonsense 
Club,*  with  Lloyd  and  odier  old  schoolmates, 
and  bad  done  some  translating  and  written  a 
few  essays  for  periodicals.  In  1759  be  boufd>t 
a  suite  of  chaniticrs  in  the  Inner  Temple  and 
was  made  a  commissioner  of  bankrupts;  but  he 
Spent  more  than  his  income.  In  his  pecuniary 
stress  he  obtained  from  bis  cousin,  Major 
Cowper,  the  gift  of  the  patent  office  of  clerk  of 
the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  his 
kinsman's  right  to  bestow  the  post  being  ques- 
tioned, it  was  decided  that  Cowper's  fitness  must 
be  tested  by  an  examination.  He  broke  down 
in  his  preparation  for  this,  and,  as  the  ordeal 
drew  near,  he  grew  more  and  more  despondent 
Finally  he  made  four  vain  attempts  to  commit 
suicide  (November  1763).  The  idea  of  his 
securing  the  office  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  he  was  placed  in  the  private 
asylum  kept  at  Saint  Albans  by  the  poet- 
physician,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Cotton. 

After  about  five  months  he  began  to  mend, 
and  arguments  with  his  younger  brother,  the 


*•..  ..u'.xi.aed  at  the  asylum,  however,  until  June 
1765,  when  he  removed  to  Huntingdon,  resolv- 
ing to  break  away  forever  from  his  former  life. 
He  became  practically  a  recluse,  but  he  had 
already  acquired  the  urbanity  which  was  to  be 
so  marked  a  characteristic  of  his  poetry  and  his 
correspondence. 

In  Himtingdon  Cowper  began  his  famous 
friendship  with  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Unwin,  particularly  with  the  latter's  pious  wife 
(Mary  Cawthome)  and  his  son,  later  the  Rev. 
William  Cawthorne  Unwin.  TTicy  soon  took 
Cowper  as  a  boarder,  and  at  last  his  religious 
aspirations  were  apparently  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  satisfied.  Every  day  was  spent  in  attend- 
ing church  twice,  in  singing  hymns  and  pray- 
biK,  and  in  reading  and  conversmg  on  evangeli- 
cal topics.  Withal,  the  friends  seem  to  have 
been   cheerful,   not  outwardly  morbid. 

In  the  summer  of  1767  the  elder  ITnwin 
fell  from  his  horse  and  died  in  consequence. 
Then  JcJm  Newton    (qv.),  curate  of   OIney, 
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persuaded  Mrs.  Unwin  and  Cowper  to  remove 
to  that  town,  which  has  since  been  associated 
with  the  poet's  memory.  They  took  a  house 
called  'Orchard  Side,*  and  Cowper  found  con- 
genial employment  in  assisting  Newton  in  his 
work  among  the  poor  and  in  writing  hymns.  In 
1770,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  John,  Cowper 
wrote  *Adelphi,*  an  account  of  that  clergy- 
man's conversion  to  evangelical  tenets  (pub- 
hshed  1802).  Two  years  later  he  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  became  engaged,  but  all  thoughts  of 
marriage  were  soon  dispelled. by  Cowper's  third 
derangement,  which  began  in  January  1773,  and 
lasted  imtil  May  1774.  After  a  terrible  dream 
in  February  1773,  he  seems  nev«r  to  have  been 
able  to  believe  for  long  that  there  was  any 
hope  of  his  salvation.  Yet,  when  he  had  out- 
wardly recovered,  he  strove  manfully  not  to 
exert  a  depressing  influence  on  others,  and  he  - 
took  much  innocent  ^easure  in  taming  hares, 
keeriing  a  garden,  building  his  summer-house, 
and  describing  to  correspondents  such  local 
events  as  the  Olney  fire  of  1777.  In  1799  New- 
ton published  the  'Olney  Hymns,'  of  which 
68,  including  'Oh  for  a  Closer  Walk  with  God> 
and  'God  Moves  in  a  Mysterious  Way,'  were 
by  Cowper.  Later  in  the  same  year  Newton 
accepted  a  rectory  in  London.  Whether  his 
intense   nature    had    oppressed    Cowper's    mild 
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that  the  latter's  literary  career  really  com- 
menced after  his  friend  Newton  left  Olney. 
Under  the  encouragement  of  Mrs.  Unwin, 
Cowper  began  to  write  steadily  upon  a  series 
of  didactic,  semi-satiric  poems  —  'Progress  of 
Error.'  'Truth,'  'Table  Talk,'  and  'Expostu- 
lation* (December  1780-Fcbruary  1781).  New- 
ton acted  as  a  friendly  critic  and  secured  a 
publisher  for  the  volume,  whidi,  with  the  ad^- 
tion  of  'Hope,'  'Charity,'  'Conversation,'  and 
'Retirement,'  and  some  shorter  pieces,  includ- 
ing translations  of  the  Latin  poems  of  Cowper's 
old  schoolmaster  at  Westminster,  Vincent 
Bourne,  finally  appeared  in  February  1782,  and 
was  moderately  successful.  Time  has  shown, 
not  only  that  it  contained  many  apt  passages  of 
observation  and  reflection,  but  that  it  heralded 
a  departure,  not  too  violent,  from  the  over- 
polished  style  and  somewhat  metallic  versifica- 

Meanwhile,  the  poet  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  baronet's  widow.  Lady  Austen,  who 
was  visiting  near  Olney.  The  mtimacy,  which 
Mrs,  Unwin  shared,  became  too  intense  to  last 
more  than  a  couple  of  years;  but,  whatever 
Lady  Austen's  disappointments,  we  owe  to  it 
two  of  Cowper's  Mst  poems  —  the  humorous 
ballad  of  'John  Gilpin'  (November  1782), 
based  on  a  story  she  told  Cowper  to  dispel  his 
melancholy,  ana  'The  Task,'  his  great  discur- 
sive poem  in  blank  verse,  which,  brginning  with 
Lady  Austen's  theme,  the  sofa,  broadened  out 
into  reflections  upon  life  and  descriptions  of 
nature  unrivaled  in  their  day  and  in  respect  to 
realistic  fidelity  and  homely  charm  not  clearly 
surpassed  since.  'The  Task'  was  probably 
begun  in  July  1783,  and  was  finally  published 
injune  1785,  alon^  with   'John  Gil^n'   (which 

i.„j(  -1 — J..  1 ---ulated  in  periodicals),  the 

1  Joseph  Hill,'  and  'Tiro- 

_     upon     current     education 

(1782-84).  Cowper  had  meanwhile  begun  his 
translation  of  the  Iliad  in  blank  verse  and  had 
written  some  of  his  shorter  poems,  e.g.,  'The 
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Poplar  Field'  A])  this  time,  witJi  the  exception 
o£  three  days  in  May  1785,  he  believed  firmly 
that  God  had  given  him  over,  and  that  it  was 
his  duly  not  to  pray^  since  tt^t  would  im^l;/  a 

Juestioning  of  the  righteousness  of  the  divine 
ecree. 
'The  Task,'  helped  by  the  vogue  of  'John 
Gilpin,'  attained  success,  Cowper  became  the 
diief  poet  of  the  day,  and  secured  a  popularity 
which  lasted  well  into  the  next  century.  His 
relatives  began  to  pay  more  attention  to  him, 
and  in  Lady  Hcsketh,  sister  of  his  sweetheart 
Theodora,  and  tht  Rev.  John  Johnson,  of  Nor- 
folk,  he  found  supporters  during  the  tryini; 
years  tiiat  were  in  store  for  him.  His  income 
was  increased,  and  with  Lady  Heskcth's  aid  he 
and  Mrs.  Unwin  removed  from  Olney  to  the 
neighboring  Weston  in  November  1786.  Shortly 
afterward  they  were  shocked  by  William 
Unwin's  sudden  death.  Then  Cowper  suffered 
his  fourth  derangement,  which  &sted  from 
January  to  June  1787.  He  recovered  rather 
Speedily  and  worked  away  at  Homer,  wrote 
excellent  short  poems,  and  resumed  his  cor- 
respondence, but  was  all  the  while  subject  to 
hallucinations  and  melancholia.  In  September 
178S,  he  began  translating  the  Odyssey,  and  the 
complete  Homer,  including  the  'Batracho- 
myomachia,'  was  published  by  subscription  in 
Jul^  1791,  with  a  success  which  time  has  not 
ratified.  Posterity  much  prefers  the  pathetic 
lines  'On  the  Receipt  of  My  Mother's  Picture 
oat  of  Norfolk.'  wntten  in  the  spring  of  1790. 
After  the  Homer  Cowper,  having  been  assured 
bv  a  demented  schoolmaster- friend  named 
Teedon  that  heaven  was  willing,  undertook  to 
edit  an  elaborate  edition  of  his  favorite,  Milton. 
The  scheme  came  to  little,  but  it  was  the  occai- 
sion  of  his  forming  a  warm  friendship  with 
his  future  biographer,  William  Hayley,  to  whom 
he  paid  a  visit  in  August  1792,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Unwin,  who  had  been  partly  incapacitated 
by  paralysis.  Then  Mrs.  Unwin's  health  sank 
steadily,  and  Cowper,  in  a  sad  state  himself, 
became  in  his  turn  the  indefatigable  nurse.  The 
lines  'My  Mary'  commemorate  the  melancholy 
situation.  In  January  1794,  Cowper  himself 
was  seized  with  his  old  complaint  and  sank  into 
a  stupor,  from  which  he  practically  never  ral- 
lied. He  did  not  apfireciate  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  granted  a  pension  of  f300  by  the  govern- 
ment. Mrs.  Unwin  also  grew  worse,  and  but 
for  the  ministrations  of  Lady  Heslcetb,  Hayley 
and  John  Johnson,  the  last  six  years  of 
Cowper's  life  would  be  a  stretch  of  unrelieved 
l^loom.  In  July  1795,  Johnson  removed  the  two 
invalids  to  Norfolk.  They  settled  finally  at 
East  Dereham,  where  on  17  Dec.  1796,  Mrs. 
Unwin  died,  the  event  scarcely  producing  an 
emotion  in  the  man  who  loved  ner.  Cowper 
continued  in  his  state  of  dejection,  thouafa  he 
could  still  work  at  the  r^ision  of  his  Homer. 
His  onl^  important  ori^nal  composition  during 
the  period  was  the  poignantly  pathetic  'Cast- 
away,* written  20  March  17*.  He  still  per- 
sisted in  believinz  that  God  had  forsaken  him. 
and  in  fliis  dreaaful  belief  he  died  on  25  April 
1800.  He  was  buried  in  East  Dereham  Church 
beside  Mrs.  Unwin. 

Cowper's  importance  as  a  precursor  of 
Wordsworth,  and  the  positive  excellence  of 
many  of  his  descriptive  and  satiric  passages  and 
of  his  humorous  and  pathetic  shorter  poems  are 
generally  acknowledged.    He  is  a  classic,  and. 


if  his  range  of  work  werv  sufficiently  taken  mio 
account — his  hemic  odes,  his  familiar  verse, 
his  humorous  ballads,  his  poems  of  domestic 
affection,  his  verses  on  animals  (in  which  he  is  | 

almost  unrivaled),  his  reflective  lyrics,  his 
satires  and  his  faithful  descriptions  of  quiet 
life  and  English  nature — he  would  be  un- 
grudgingly pronounced  a  great  classic.  As  a 
corrDspondent  his  supremacy  is  generally  al- 
lowed. 

To  his  works  enumerated  above  should  be 
added  the  unpleasant  satire  'Anti-Thelyphthora 
(1781),  'Poems  from  the  French  of  Ume,  de  la 
Mothe  Guyon,  etc.'  (1801),  and  'Latin  and 
Italian   Poems  of    Milton'    (18(B).The  first 


edited  the  life  and  letters  in  eight  volumes. 
Southey's  life  and  edition  of  the  works  in  15 
volumes  (1834-57,  1353-54)  is  the  standard. 
Of  the  poems  there  are  numerous  editions, 
among  the  best  being  those  of  Bruce  ('Aldine,' 
1863),  Benham  ('Globe,'  1870),  and  MUford 
( 'Oxford'  1905)  ;  The  Poems  of  William  Cow- 
per' (by  J.  C.  Bailey,  1905).  Thomas  Wright, 
author  of  'The  Town  of  Cowper'  (1886),  and 
of  the  best  biography  (1892),  has  edited  the 
fullest  collection  oi  the  letters  (4  vols.,  1904). 
(See  John  Gilpin:  Task,  Tbe.)  For  criticism, 
consult  (joldwin  Smith's  'Cowper'  ('English 
Men  of  Letters,'  1880)  ;  Ste.  Beuve's  'CauaeriH' 
(Vol.  XI),  and  Leslie  Stephen's  'Hours  in  a 
Library'  (IH)  ;  Gearey,  Caroline,  'Cowper  and 
Mary  Unwin'  (1900)  and  'A  Concordance  lo 
the  Poetic  Works  of  William  Cowper'  by  John 
Neave  (1887). 

William  P.  Tmnt, 
Profeitor     of     Englisk     lAteratare,     Cohunhitt 
University. 

COWPER'S  GLANDS,  two  glands  dis- 
covered by  an  English  anatomist,  William  Cow- 
per, situated  in  male  mammals  behind  the  an- 
tenor  portion  of  the  membrane  of  the  urethra. 
They  secrete  mucus  and  are  active  in  the  gen- 
erative function,  corresponding  to  Barthohni's 
glands  in  the  female. 

COWPOX,  also  known  as  variola,  is  an 
infectious  disease  of  cattle  characterized  by 
fever,  falling  off  in  the  milk  yield  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  pustules  on  the  teats  and  udder. 
The  disease  ordinarily  runs  a  harmless  course 
and  is  quite  prevalent,  especially  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  transmitted 
except  by  contact.  A  similar  disease  affects 
horses  and  sheep.  As  should  be  well  known, 
the  virus  obtained  from  (he  pustules  of  cow- 
pox  is  used  in  vaccinating  man  against  small- 
pox. This  virus  produces  a  mild  form  of  the 
disease,  from  which  man  recovers  in  a  few 
weeks  and  is  then  claimed  to  be  immune. 

The  disease  appears  in  four  to  seven  days 
after  natural  infection,  or  may  evince  itself  in 
two  or  three  days  as  the  result  of  artificial  in- 
oculation. The  attack  causes  a  slight  rise  in 
temperature,  which  is  soon  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  reddened,  inflamed  areas,  prin- 
cipally upon  the  teats  and  udder.  These  areas 
expand  into  nodules  containing  at  first  a  pale 
serous  fluid  and  later  pus  as  the  disease  rtins 
its  course.  The  typical  pox  piistule  is  next 
presMit.  The  total  duration  of  the  disease 
covers  about  20  days.  The  fallen  scabs  and 
cnists    retain  their  contagious  frojterties   and 
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tend  to  spread  the.  disease  if  fiesh  catlk  are 
brought  in  contact  with  them.  In  herds  that 
receive  careful  attention  the  usual  treatment 
consists  of  the  application  of  softening  and 
disinfecting  agents  to  such  vesicles  upwi  the 
teats  as  may  have  become  ruptured  by  the 
hands  of  the  milker,  CarbcUzed  vaseline  <» 
iodotoirm  ointment  is  well  suited  for  this  work. 
Iq  more  persistent  cases  the  use  of  a  milking 
tube  is  desirable  in  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
peated opening  of  the  pustules  during  the 
operation  of  milking.  Washing  the  sores 
twice  daily  with  a  weak  solution  of  line 
chloride  {Z}4  per  cent  solution)  checks  the  in- 
flammation  and  cleanses  and  heals  the  parts  br 
its  genniddal  action.  When  the  udder  is  hard, 
swollen  and  painful,  it  is  well  to  support  it  by 
a  bandage  and  foment  frequently  with  hot 
water.  Milk  from  affected  herds  should  not  be 
given  young  children,  as  in  the  raw  state  it 
exercises  a  deleterious  action  on  the  alimentary 
canal.  (See  Smallpox;  VAcaNATion).  Consult 
'Abridged  Agricultural  Records*  (Vol.  Ill, 
Washington  1912) ;  and  Wilcox  and  Smith, 
'Farmer's  Cyclopedia  of  Live  Stock'  (New 
York  1912) ;  'Farmers  Bulletins*  (Washington, 
D.  C>. 


beautifully  colored  shells.  The  cowries  arc 
mostly  confined  to  the  tropics,  especially  of  the 
Old  World,  none  occurring  on  the  coast  of 
South  America.  They  live  in  reefs  and  under 
rocks  at  low  water  and  feed  on  various  polyps. 
The  money  cowry  is  CyPrma  ttiontUt.  See 
Wampuk. 

COWSLIP,  a  popular  name  for  several  dis- 
tinct species  of  plants,  both  American  and 
European.  The  English  cowslip  is  Pratnila 
officinalis,  of  the  family  Ptimulacea.  It  is  a 
stemless  perennial  herb  with  a  rosette  of  oval 
or  oblong  soft  leaves,  from  among  which  arise 
numerous  scapes  6  to  10  inches  tall  and  bearing 
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an  occasional  stirring  of  the  soil  to  remove 
weeds  and  the  application  of  the  usual  winter 
mulch  of  stable  manure.  Several  improved 
varieties  have  been  produced  in  divers  colors. 
The  ylant  inost  widely  known  in  America  as 
cowslip  is  Caltha  paluitris,  the  marsh  mari^ld, 
a  member  of  the  family  Roi»mctttaeta.  This 
is   a  succulent  perennial  herb  common  in  wet 

rund  from  the  Carolinas  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
has  strong  fibrous  roots,  hollow  branching 
stems  one  to  two  feet  tall,  heart-shaped  or 
kidney-shaped  leaves  and  brilliant  yellow  ikiwers 
resembling  buttercup,  by  which  name  the  plant 
is  sometimes  called.  It  is  often  cultivated  for 
ornament  in  marshy  ground  and  bu  developed 
some  improved  double-iiowered  varieties..  Its 
leaves  and  young  stems  are  often  used  as  a 
pot-herb  in  early  spring.  The  American  cow- 
slip or  shooting-star  is  Dodecalheon  meadia  of 
the  family  Primulaceie.  It  is  a  stemless  peren- 
nial with  fibrous  roots,  spatula te-oblong  leaves 
in  a  dense  rosette  from  which  the  scape  rises 
to  a  height  of  9  to  18  inches  or  more,  bearing 
at  its  summit  several  or  many  pendant  pink, 
white  or  lilac  flowers  with  reffexed  petals  and 
prominent   uitherj   and   pistils.     Euih    fiower 


of  the  cluster  resembles  the  soUtary  flowers  t^ 
rarclamen.  Other  species  of  the  same  genus  are 
also  known  by  the  name^  and  like  it  are  planted  in 
hardy  flower  borders  like  the  English  cowslip. 
COX,  David,  English  landscape  painter :  b. 
Birmingham,  29  April  1783 ;  d.  Harboume,  near. 
Birmin^am,  7  June  18S9.  He  was  for  several 
years  engaged  as  scene-painter  for  various  pro- 
vincial and  London  theatres,  and  during  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  early  life  he  had  tO 
teach  his  art  for  a  subsistence.  His  travels  in 
Wales  (1805)  furnished  him  with  material  far 
numbers  of  his  paintings.  In  1813  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  and 
Water-Colo rists  and  in  the  following  year  pub- 
lished B  treatise  on  'Landscape  Painting  and 
Effect  in  Water  Colors.'  He  removed  to 
Harboume  near  Birming^ham  in  1341.  His 
works  are  chiefly  of  English  landscape,  and  in 
water  colors  in  which  he  especially  excelled, 
being  ranked  by  some  critics  as  the  first  of  Eng- 
Ush  water-cotorists.  At  the  age  of  56  he  began 
the  study  of  oil-painting  under  Muller  and  be* 
came  very  skilful  in  the  art  Cox  ranks  as  the 
greatest  of  the  successors  of  Constable  (q.v.). 
His  colors  are  light  and  fresh,  and  his  treat- 
ment of  light  and  shade  b  most  skilful.  He 
excels  in  small  productions.  The  British  Mu- 
seum and  the  South  Kensington  Museum  possess 
some  of  his  water  colors  and  drawings,  but  the 
best  of  his  works  are  in  the  Birmingham  Art 
Gallery  and  in  private  collections.  An  exhibition 
of  his  paintings  was  held  in  Manchester  1837. 
Well-known  pictures  by  him  are  'Washing  Day' 
(1843^  -T.L-  ■..-..  -/-.  ..  -.»..,  ,^..'.- 
and  V 

a  water-colons t  of  s 
tion.    Consult  Hall,  'Biography  of  David  Cox' 

! London  1881)  ;  Solly,  'Memoir  of  David  Cox' 
ib.  1875)  ;  Baldry  (in  'Masters  of  English 
Landscape  Painting,*  ed.  by  Charles  Holmes, 
New  York  1903). 

COX,  Sn  Oeorge  Willjam,  English  cleroy- 
mau  and  historical  writer;  b.  Benares,  Hindu- 
stan, 10  Jan.  1827;  d.  Wahner,  England,  9  Feb. 
1902.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  took  orders  m  1850.  From 
1850  till  1851  he  was  curate  of  Salcombe  Regis, 
Devon;   from  1854  till    1857,  of  Saint  Paul's, 


Sciayingfaam,  Yorlrahire.  He  succeeded  hii 
uncle  in  the  baronetcy  in  1877,  In  1891  he  was 
chosen  bishop  of  Natal  by  the  friends  of  Bishop 
Colenso  (q.v.)  but  the  archbishops  arid  Nshops 
of  England  refused  him  consecration.  He  pub- 
lished 'Poems  Legendary  and  Historical'  (with 
the  historian  Freeman,  1850)  ;  <Ufe  of  Saint 
Boniface'  (1853);  'Tales  from  Greek  Mythol- 
ogy* (1861):  'The  Tale  of  the  Great  Persian 
War,  from  Herodotus'  (1861);  "Tales  of  the 
Gods  and  Heroes'  (1862)  ;  'Tales  of  Thebes 
and  Argos*  (1864)  ;  'A  Manual  of  Mythology' 
(1867):  'Tales  of  Ancient  Greece'  (1868); 
'The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations'  (1870)  ; 
'Latin  and  Teutonic  Christendom)  (1870)  ; 
'History  of  Greece'  (1874);  'The  Crusades' 
(1874):  'TTie  Greeks  and  Persians'  (1876); 
'The  Athenian-  Empire*  (1876) ;  A  General 
Histoiy  of  Greece'  (1876);  'History  of  the 
Establishment  of  British  Rule  in  India'  (1S81)  ; 
( Introduction  to  Science  of  Ompaiative  A^rttto- 
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logy  and  Folk  Lore>  (1881)  ;  'Short  Historical 
Anecdotes'  (1882)  ;  'Lives  of  Greek  Statesmen* 
(I88S-86);  <Condse  History  of  England  and 
the  Englisfa  Peoole'  (1886);  'Life  of  John 
William  Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal,'  perhaps  his 
most  important  work  (1888);  The  Church  of 
England  and  the  Teaching  of  Bishop  Colenso' 
(1888). 

COX,  Isaac  Joslm,  Atnerican  educator:  b. 
West  Creek,  Ocean  County,  N.  J.,  19  Nov.  1873, 
He  was  educated  at  Darttnoulh  College  and  at 
the  universities  of  Texas,  Chicago,  Wisconsin, 
and  Pennsylvania.  Between  1896  and  1906  he 
was  instructor  and  vice-princi^l  at  San  Antonio 
Academy  and  instructor  in  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Qncinnati,  where  he  was  aftervrard 
assistant  professor.  In  1911-12  he  was  Shaw 
lecturer  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.    He  has 

SuUished  'The  Joumej^  of  La  Salle  and  his 
'ompanians>  (2  vols.,  1905)  ;  'The  Early  Ex- 
ploration of  Louisiana'  (1906);  'The  Indian 
as  a  Diplomatic  Factor  in  the  History  of  the 
Old  Northwest'  (1910).  He  is  actively  engaged 
on  a  series  of  frontier  studies  covering  the  early 
relations  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

COX,  Jacob  Dolsoa,  American  statesman 
and  so16er:  b.  Montreal,  27  Oct.  1828;  d.  Mag- 
nolia, Mass.,  4  Aug.  1900.  He  was  graduated 
at  Oberlin  in  1851  and  became  a  lawyer;  but 
ui>on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  made 
brieadier-gcneral  of  Ohio  Volunteers.  In  1862 
he  Decame  major-general  of  the  United  States 
Volunteers,  and  in  1864  commanded  a  division 
at  Nashville.  At  (he  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
signed his  command  and  entered  the  practice  of 
law  in  Cincinnati.  He  was  elected  governor  of 
Ohio  in  1865,  and  in  ISfS  became  Secretary  of 
die  Interior  m  President  Grant's  Cabinet  until 
1870  when  he  resigned.  In  1873  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Wabash  Railroad  and  removed  to 
Toledo  to  take  charge  of  his  new  work.  He  was 
representative  to  Congress  from  October  1877  to 
March  1879.  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  Davison  University,  Ohio,  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  has  published  'Atlanta' ; 
<The  March  to  the  Sea> ;  'Franklin  and  Nash- 
ville*; 'The  Battle  of  Franklin,' 

COX,  Jamea  M.,  American  journalist  and 
statesman:  b.  Jacksonburg,  Ohio,  31  March  1870. 
After  a  ()ub1ic-school  education  he  was  employed 
in  a  printer's  office,  tau^t  a  country  school, 
became  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  was  for  a 
time  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  In  1893  he  became  proprietor  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  Neivs  and  in  1903  of  the  Spring- 
field Press-Republic,  thus  forming  the  News 
League  of  Ohio.  From  1909  to  1913  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress.  He  was  governor  of  Ohio 
from  1913  to  1915. 

COX,  Kenyon,  American  painter:  b.  War- 
ren, Ohio,  27  Oct.  1856.  He  studied  in  Cincin- 
nati and  in  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Design 
and,  from  1877  to  1882,  in  Paris  under  Caro- 
lus  Duran  and  J.  L.  G^rome.  In  1883  he  settled 
in  New  York  and  painted  subjects  of  many 
lands,  including  portrait,  landscape  and  ideal  fig- 
ure compositions,  and  also  illustrated  and  wrote 
on  art  subjects.  Since  1892  Cox  has  been  known 
principally  as  a  mural -painter,  havinf;  executed 
important  decorative  work  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  State 
capitoIs  of  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  in 


county  courthouses  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  in  the  Public  Library  at 
Winona,  Minn.,  and  in  other  public  buildings. 
He  modeled  a  statue  of  "Greek  Science*  for 
the  front  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  He  has  received  various  awards  and 
medals,  including  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  Mural 
Painting  of  the  Architectural  Le^;ue  in  1910. 
He  is  represented  by  pictures  in  Uie  National 
Gallery  of  Art  al  Washington,  D.  C,  die  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York,  the  Cndimati  Mu- 
seum and  other  public  collections.  He  received 
the  degree  of  M,A,  from  Yale  University  and 
of  Litl.D.  from  Oberlin  and  Dartmouth.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists  from  1882,  becoming  its  vice-president 
at  the  time  of  its  union  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Design' in  1906.  He  is  also  a  ftiem- 
ber  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  the 
Architectural  League  of  New  York  ana  presi- 
dent of  the  Mural  Painters.  He  has  pubUshed 
six  volumes  of  criticism  on  art,  'Old  Masters 
and  New' ;  'Painters  and  Sculptors' ;  'The 
Qassic  Point  of  View';  'Artist  and  Public'; 
'Winslow  Homer'  ;  and  'Concerning  Painting' 
(1917),  besides  numerous  reviews  and  maga- 
xine  articles. 

COX,  ironiae  Howland  King,  American 
artist :  b.  San  Francisco,  Cat.,  23  June  1865.  She 
was  a  pupil  of  the  National  Academy  of  Desi^, 
and  of  Renyon  Cox  (q.v.),  whom  she  married 
30  June  1892.  In  1896  she  won  the  third  HaU- 
garten  prize  of  the  National  Academy  of  Deugn, 
and  in  1900  was  awarded  a  brwue  medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  She  was  also  awarded  a 
silver  medal  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition, 
Buffalo  1901;  the  JuUa  A.  Shaw  Memorial 
Prize,  Society  o£  America  Artists,  1903;  and  a 
silver  medal,  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
Saint  Louis  1904.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists  before  its  union 
with  The  National  Academy  of  Design  and  is 
an  Associate  of  the  Academy,  She  is  repre- 
sented in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  (Evans 
Gift),  Washington,  D.  C 

COX,  Palmer,  American  artist  and  writer 
for  young  people :  b.  Granby,  Quebec,  28  April 
164a  Since  1875  his  home  has  been  in  New 
York.  His  works  are  both  written  and  iUas- 
trated  by  himself.  He  is  best  known  by  bis 
'Brownie  Books,'  a  very  popular  series  contain- 
ing bnmorous  pictures  and  verse  for  children. 
OQicr  productions  are  'Hans  Von  Fetter's 
Trip  to  Gotham'  (1878);  'How  Columbus 
Found  America'  (1878);  'Qnecr  People' 
(16SS),  etc  His  'Brownies  in  Fairyland.'  a 
cantata  in  two  acts,  and  'Palmer  Cbx'5 
Brownies,'  a  spectacular  jJay  in  three  acts,  were 
produced  for  several  years,  on  the  stage, 
throu^^ut  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

COX,  Samuel  Hanson,  American  Presby- 
terian clergyman :  b.  Rahway,  N.  J.,  S  Aug. 
1793;  d.  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  2  Oct.  1880.  He 
undertook  to  Study  for  the  legal  profession,  but 
abandoned  it  for  theology  and  was  ordained 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1817.  From 
1817  to  1821  he  held  a  pastorate  at  Mendham, 
N.  J.,  and  in  the  latter  year  removed  to  New 
York,  holding  two  pastorales  there  until  1834. 
His  prominence  as  a  leader  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement  made  him  unpopular  and  on  one 
occasion  his  house  and  diarch  were  sadted  He 
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Mpei  to  found  the  University  of  A«  Qty  of 
New  York,  now  New  York  University;  in  1B34- 
37  served  as  professor  of  pastoral  dieology  at 
Auburn,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbjlerian  Church  of  Brooklyn.  He. 
also  served  as  professor  of  church  history  at 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  His  voice 
(»iled  in  18S4,  and  he  resigned  his  pastorate  and 
his  chair  at  the  seminary,  and  removed  to 
Owego,  N,  Y.  He  was  a  noted  orator  and  is 
well  remembered  for  a  speech  at  Exeter  Hall  in 
1S33,  in  which  be  took  the  British  government  to 
task  for  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  America. 
He  wrote  'Quakerism  not  Christianity'  (1833) 
and  'Interviews,  Memorable  and  Useful' 
(1853), 

COX,  Samuel  Sullivan,  American  states- 
man and  author:  b.  Zanesville,  Ohio,  30  Sept. 
1824;  d.  New  York.  10  Sept.  1889,  He  was 
graduated  a1  Brown  Universi^  in  1846  and  vras 
Bter  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  forsook  the  law 
in  1853  to  become  editor  of  the  Ohio  Stateitnan 
at  Columbus.  For  one  year  he  was  secreitary 
of  legation  in  Peru.  He  was  a  DemocrsJic 
member  of  Congress  from  Ohio  1857-65;  and 
from  New  York  186*-8S,  and  1886-S9.  He  was 
also  for  a  short  lime  Minister  to  Turkey.  He 
was  po;)ularly  known  as  the  'letter-carriers' 
friend*  in  reference  to  legislation  proposed  by 
faim  for  increase  in  their  salary  and  die  coii' 
cession  to  them  of  a  vacatioa  with  pay.  A 
statue  of  him  was  erected  by  the  letter-carriers 
in  Astor  Plac^  New  York.  A  glowing  piece  of 
descriptive  writing  published  in  the  Statesman 
during  his  editorship  won  him  the  nickname 
'Sunset,*  which  clung  to  him  throorfi  life. 


(1876);  'Diversions  of  a  IJiplomat  in  Turkey' 
(1887);  <A  Buckeye  Abroad';  'Arctic  Sun- 
beams'; 'Orient  Sunbeams';  'Search  for  Win- 
ter Sunbeams'  ;  'Free  Land  and  Free  Trade,' 
Oc. 

COXALGIA,  or  COXITIS,  a  term  form- 
erly applied  to  a  disease  of  (he  hip-joint  It  is 
characterized  by  inflammation,  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  suppuration,  which  leads  to  stiff- 
ness of  the  joint  and  its  final  destruction  by 

COXCIB,  kfik'se,  or  COCXIE,  Michel, 
Fletnisli  pcdnter  and  engraver:  b.  Medilin  1499; 
d.  there,  10  March  1582.  He  was  a  pupi!  of 
Bernard  van  Orley,  and  traveled  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  several  years,  attracted  by 
the  works  of  Raphael,  with  whom  he  was  prob- 
ably personally  acquainted.  Here  he  executed 
several  paintings  in  fresoo,  and  many  other 
pieces.  He  also  paiirted  the  'History  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,'  in  the  style  of  Raphael,  which  was 
engraved  on  32  copper-plates.  In  the  Imperial 
Gallery  of  Vienna  we  find  a  Madonna  with  the 
Infant  Jesus  by  him.  He  was  the  first  Fleming 
to  attempt  Hfesize  frescoes  in  the  style  of  the 
Roman  school.  He  was  appointed  court  paJtrter 
by  Philip  11  of  Spain  and  commisaoned  to  copy 
tne  altar-piece  of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck  (qv,) 
in  Ghent  He  possewes  a  oold,  but  clearly 
defined  style.  There  are  some  good  examples 
of  his  panting  in  the  Escorial  and  in  the 
museums  of  Brussels,  Antwern  Uadiid, 
Vienna  and  Prague.  His  works  are  rate,  ctbd 
in  the  Netherlands. 


estaat  Episcopal  prelat _. 

hun,  N.  J.,  10  May  1818;  d.  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  v.,  20  July  1896.    He  was  a  son  of  S.  H.  Cox 


Church  in  1841;  and  after  holding  rectorships 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Baltimore,  Md,,  and  New 
York  was  consecrated  bishop  of  western  New 
York  in  1865.  In  1872  he  visited  Haiti  to 
establish  churches  and  ordain  cler^.  He  also 
founded  the  Christian  Literature  Company  of 
whose  publications  he  edited  a  scries  of  Ante- 
Nkene  fathers.  He  was  a  vigorous,  powerful 
prose  writer,  and  his 'Christian  Ballads'  (1840) 
was  long  popular.  His  other  works  include 
'Athanasian  and  Other  Poems'  (1842)  ■  'Saul,  a 
Mystery,  and  Other  Poems'  (1845)  ;  'Thoughts 
on  the  Services';  'Impressions  of  England' 
(1865);  'The  Criterion'  (1866);  'Apollos,  or 
aie  Way  of  God*  (1873)  ;  'Institutes  of  Chris- 
tian History'  (1887)  ;  'The  Pascal,'  a  collection 
of  Eastern  poems  (1889). 

COXB,    Tench,    American    economist :     b. 


a  member  of  the  Annapolis  Convention 
1786;  the  Continental  Congress  1788;  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  1790;  Commissioner 
of  the  Revenue  1792-97 ;  and  purveyor  of  public 
supplies  1803-12.  He  tarly  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  political  economy,  and  his  writings 
and  ida.5  on  this  subject  constitute  his  riiief 
claim  to  remembrance.  He  favored  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Ae  coasting  trade  to  foreign  shipping; 
the  importati(»i  of  foreign  gocx^  only  in  ships 
of  the  country  producing  thom ;  the  special  en- 
couragement of  manufactures;  and  the  exemp- 
tion of  raw  mailerials  from  tariff  duties.  He 
urged  the  South  to  take  up  cotton-iraisin^  is 
sometiines  called  the  father  of  the  Amencan 
cotton  industry,  and  is  said  to  have  beoi  the 
first  to  attemfC  to  bring  an  Arkwright  machine 
to  the  United  States.  His  publications  ajv 
'Inquiry  into  the  Principles  on  Which  a  Ccan- 
merdal  Sy«em  for  the  United  States  Should  be 
Founded'  (1787)  ;  'Examination  of  Lord  Shef- 
field's Observations  on  the  Commerce  of  the 
American  States'  (1792)  ■  'View  of  the  United 
Stats  of  America'  (1794);  'Thoughts  on 
Naval  Power  and  die  Encouragement  of  Com- 
merce' (1806)  ;  'Memoir  on  Cultivation,  Trad^ 
and  Manufacture  of  Cotton'  (1809);  'State- 
ment  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the 
Uniled  States  for  tbe  Year  1810'  (1814),  tbc 
first  extended  attefnpt  to  make  an  indusitrial 
census  of  the  country. 

COXE,  William,  English  historian  and 
traveler:  b.  London,  7  March  1747;  d.  Bemerton, 
WiltShiit!,  16  June  1828.  He  was  educated  at 
King's  College  Cambridge,  and  in  1771  took  the 
cuntcy  of  Deriham,  but  soon  resigned  to  beoome 
(he  ttitor  of  several  youn^  noblemen.  With 
them  he  spait  many  years  in  travel.  He  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  travels  through  Swit- 
Kcriand  (1779),  and  through  Poland,  Russia, 
Sweden  and  Denmark  (1784-92),  which  have 
been  fiunstated  iiMo  almost  all  tiie  languages  of 
Ettrofie.  In  1786  he  became  a  vicar  again.  He 
was  nude  prebend  of  SaUsbury  in  1791  and 
archdeaton  of  Wiltshire  in  1804,  As  historian 
he  brought  hilnsetf  into  notice  by  his  'Memoirs 
of  Sir  Robert  Walprfe'    (1798),  followed  by 
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dtoBe  of  Horatio,  Lord  Walpolc  (1802).  He 
dien  published  his  'Hislofy  of  *=  House  o£ 
Austria  froai  1218  to  1?92'  (1807);  afterward 
■Memoirs  of  die  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  from  1700  to  1788'  (1813) ;  'Ufe 
of  Gay'  (published  separately  from  his  Fables, 
1897). 

COXSWAIN,  or  COCKSWAIN,  a  minor 
officer  on  board  of  a  ship,  who  takes  charge  of 
a  boat  and  the  boats'  crew  in  the  absence  of 
superior  officers.  The  tenn  also  designates  the 
helmsman  of  a  racing  crew. 

COYOTE,  Wfi-tf  or  koi'6-te,  prairie  wolf 
(Canu  latrani),  native  to  the  western  United 
States,  and  before  the  advent  of  civilisation  nu- 
merous as  far  east  as  the  extent  of  the  prairies 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  it  was  called  the 
red  wolf  in  distinction  from  the  large  gray  or 
timber  wolf  (q.v.).  At  ^present  it  is  abundant 
from  the  dry  plains  of  Texas,  Nebraska  and 
Manitoba,  westward  to  the  Pacific  coast,  south 
of  central  British  Columbia,  and  also  in  Mex- 
ico. Throughout  this  wide  range  it  supports 
itself  easily  tn  spite  of  civilizarion,  and  at 
night  its  long-drawn  cry,  more  like  a  baric  than 
a  howl,  may  be  heard  for  long  distances;  and, 
owing  to  its  predatory  habits,  this  wailing  call 
inspires  terror  in  its  possible  victims  and  rouses 
die  anger  of  the  western  ranchman  whose 
flocks  and  herds  ai^  apt  to  suffer  from  the 
inroads  of  the  barking  wolf,  as  the  coyote  is 
sometimes  called. 

Coyotes  are  smaller  than  other  wolves,  being 
about  the  size  of  setter  dogs  and,  althongfi 
they  often  travel  in  packs,  as  do  other  wolves, 
they  are  cowardlv  where  man  is  concerned,  ana 
confine  their  raids  to  the  bmte  creation.  Their 
fur  is  soft,  reddish  or  towny-gray  in  color, 
sometimes  slightly  tipped  with  black.  The  tail 
is  bushy,  the  ears  upn^t  and  the  slender  mui- 
ile  very  pointed.  The  coyotes  live  in  hollows 
among  rocks,  or  in  deserted  burrows,  whence 
they  usually  issue  at  dusk,  to  hunt.  Their  food 
is  chiefly  gophers,  mice,  ground-nesting  Mrds, 
pr^rie-dogs  and  other  small  animals,  thetr  det>- 
redations  on  sheep-folds  and  cattle-ranches 
being  mainly  reserved  for  winter.  In  former 
days  they  were  persistent  enemies  of  the  prong- 
horns.  They  are  fleet  footed,  cunning  in  avoid- 
ing snares  and  adapt  themselves  readily  to 
varying  conditions, —  hence  they  increase  rather 
than  diminish  in  the  more  isolated  regions  where 
they  are  found.  They  were  well  known  to  the 
Western  Indians  and  formed  the  basis  of  some 
breeds  of  their  dogs.  Many  tales  of  American 
Indian  folk-lore  in  these  tribes  are  concerned 


with  them.    Consult  Elliott,  'Synopsis  of  Mam' 
mals'     (1901);    Ingersoll,    *WiW    "  '  ■■ 
(1897). 


COYPEL,  kwa'pel,  a  celebrated  family  of 
French  artists  (1>  NoEl:  b.  25  Dec.  1628; 
d.  Paris,  24  Dec.  1707.  After  he  had  embellished, 
by  the  royal  command,  the  old  Louvre  with  his 
paintings  (from  the  cartoons  of  Lebmn),  and 
had  in  like  manner  adorned  the  Tuiteries,  the 
Trianon  and  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  he  was 
appointed  a  director  of  the  French  Academy  in 
Rome,  His  four  pictures  for  the  Council  Hall 
at  Versailles—  Solon,  Trajan,  Sevcnis  and 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus-— excited  the  admiration 
of  connoisseurs.  His  chief  works  are  the  'Mar- 
tyrdom  of  Saint  Tames'  (in  the  diurch  of  Notre 
Dame),    'Cain    Murdering  His    Brother*    (in 


Qxe  Academy),  the  'Trinity  and  the  Coaceptioa 
of  the  Holy  Virgin'  (in  tlie  Hotel  des  Invali- 
des). Coypel  had  a  rich  imagination,  drew  cor- 
rectly, understood  expression  and  was  an  agree- 
.able  colorist.  He  wrote  a  'Dialogue  sur  te 
colons,'  pi^lished  by  Careuue  (Paris  1741), 
<2)  Antoimi;  his  son,  b.  Paris,  12  April  1661 ;  (L 
there,  7  Jan.  1722.  At  the  age  of  20  he  was 
elected  member  of  [be  Academy;  in  1707  he 
became  professor  there  and  president  in  1714. 
He  was  made  painter  to  the  long  iu  1716,  and 
painted  a  great  number  of  pictures  for  the 
royal  palaces  and  the  churches  of  Paris.  Among 
his  best  works  are  12  subjects  from  the 
.£neid,  a  portrait  of  Moli^re  and  ^Athalie 
chassee  du  Temple.'  The  designs  of  the  'His- 
toire  numismatique  du  rigne  de  Louis  XIV' 
are  mostly  his.  His  collected  lectures  were 
published  under  the  title  'Discours  sur  la  pein- 
ture'  (Paris  1721).  His  pictures  are  to  be  found 
in  nearly  all  of  the  museums  of  his  provinces. 
(3)  Noel-Nicolas:  b.  Paris,  18  Nov.  1690:  d. 
there,  14  Dec  1734.  He  excelled  in  pastel  paint- 
ing. His  best-known  pictures  are  'Triomphe 
de  GalaAe^'  and  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  at  the  church  of  Saint  Saviour.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1720,  pro- 
fessor and  court-painter  in  1731.  (4)  Chakles- 
Antoine,  etcher,  painter  and  dramatist,  son  of 
Antoine  (q.v.)  :  b.  Paris,  11  July  1694;  d.  there, 
14  June  17S2.  He  studied  with  his  father.  At 
court  his  dramas  made  him  very  popular,  espe- 
cially 'Les  folies  de  Cardenio'  (1724).    His  25 


He  painted  in  pastel  and  also  numerous  portraits. 
The  principal  illustrations  of  the  'Comedies  de 
Moliere'  are  also  the  work  of  this  versatile 
artist.  In  1715  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy;  professor  in  1720,  diief  court- 
painter  in  1747  and  director  of  the  Academy  in 
the  same  year;  and  later  chief  painter  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  who  became  his  pupil.  Con- 
sult Caylus,  'Vie  des  peintres'  (Paris  1910), 

COYPU,  koi-poo',  or  NUTRIA,  an  aquatic 
rodent  {Myofoiamus  coypv),  native  to  South 
America.  It  is  tmown  colloquially  as  the  nutria, 
or  otter,  in  the  countries  where  it  is  found,  and 
its  pelt  furnishes  the  fur  commercially  mis- 
named as  "otter."  It  is  dull  brown,  has  a  gray 
muzzle  and  red  incisors.  Its  nostrils  are  so  set 
that  it  can  breathe  when  all  inunersed  except 
the  tip  of  its  nose.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  beaver,  and  has  a  slender,  rat-like  tail.  It 
is  distinctly  aquatic,  dwelhng  in  ponds,  and  bur- 
rowing  into  the  banks,  or  building  platform- 
nests  among  the  reeds  on  the  shore.  Owing  to 
the  threatened  extenninalion  of  the  coypu  local 
laws  have  been  enacted  for  its  protection  as  a 
valuable  fur-bearing  animal,  and  it  has  been 
saved  by  these  and  by  a  smaller  demand  for  its 
pelt.  Its  call  is  like  the  moan  of  a  human  crcar 
ture  in  pain;  and  when  a  female  and  her  family 
of  eight  or  nine  take  to  the  water  they  become 
very  noisy,  as  well  as  playful.  Consult  Hud- 
son, 'The  Naturalist  on  the  La  Plata'  (1892). 

COYSEVOX.  kwis'vSks',  Antoine,  French' 
sculptor:  b.  Lyons.  29  Sept,  1640;  d.  Paris,  10 
Oct.  1720.  He  studied  with  Leramhert  was 
adimitted  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  1676,  was 
empkiyed  by  Louis  XIV  in  decorating  Versailles 
■and  the  jnlace  at  Marly.  Among  his  bc«t 
works  are  an  equestrian  statue  of  Lotus  XIV; 
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the  statue  of  Cardinal  Maiarin ;  the  tomb  of 
Colbert;  the  group  of  'Castor  and  Pollux;' 
.  the  "Sitting  Venus;'  ttie  <Nyniph  of  the  Shell;' 
the  'Hamadryad;'  the  'Faun  with  the  Flute;' 
'Pegasus  ana  Mercury,'  and  many  portrait 
busts  and  statues  of  the  most  famous  men  of 
the  day,  including  Mazarin,  Richelieu,  Cond^ 
Ffneion,  Racine,  Charles  Le  Brun  and  Maria 
Theresa  of  Spain.  He  carved  also  a  number  of 
memorials. 

COYUVOS,  ko-yoo'voz,  natives  of  the 
Cuyos  islands,  Philiptunes  <9-v.).  They  are  of 
Tagbanua  stock  of  the  civilized  branch  known 
as  Silanganen  and  s{>eak  the  Tagbanua  lan^ 
guage.     They  are  Christians.     See  Tagbanuas 

COZENS,  John  Robert,  EnsliKh  water- 
color  painter:  h.  1752;  d.  1799,  He  was  in- 
struct«l  by  his  father,  Alexander  Cozens,  who 
was  one  of  the  two  natural  sons  of  Peter  the 
Great  by  a  woman  of  Deptford.  In  1776  he 
visited  Switzerland,  with  Payne  Knight,  and  in 
1783  returned  from  an  extended  tour  in  Italy 
with  William  Beck  ford,  who  commissioned 
many  of  liie  washed  drawings  which  he  then 
executed.  Among-  his  English  subjects  are 
some  fine  studies  of  trees  made  in  Windsor 
Forest.  The  date  of  his  death  has  been  usually 
stated  as  1799.  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
tbat  he  was  alive  after  tSOl.  In  his  treatment 
of  oot-of-door  scenery  he  is  a  forerunner  of 
the  Impressionists.  Turner  and  Constable  have 
leameo  much  from  bim.  'Hannibal  Crossing 
the  Alps'  was  the  most  famous  o£  his  pictures 
in  his  day,  but  it  cannot  be  located. 

COZUHEL,  k5>soo-mal',  an  island  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  in  lat. 
20°  34'  N. ;  long.  86°  44'  W.  It  is  30  miles  long, 
by  about  8  miles  broad,  and  is  low  and  covered 
with  trees.  It  is  fertile  and  abounds  in  fruit 
and  cattle.  Numerous  interesting  reniains  of 
ancient  buildings  have  been  discovered  on  it. 
When  visited  m  1518  by  Juan  de  Grijalva  it 
contained  a  numerous  population,  and  was  much 
resorted  to  as  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity  by 
the  Indians  of  the  neighbonng  continent 

CRAB,  the  name  applied  to  any  of  the 
brachyurous  or  short-tailed  decapod  Crustacea, 
comprising  numerous  forms,  which,  ivilh  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  fresh-water  species, 
are  mhabitants  of  the  ocean.  In  the  crabs  the 
abdomen  is  folded  under  the  chest  (cephajo- 
thorax),  while  the  antennie  are  short  and  small. 
The  group  includes  among  others  the  spider- 
crabs  (Hyas,  Libinia,  etc.),  which  have  a  some- 
what spherical  body  with  long  sprawling  legs. 
The  shgre-crabs  are  represented  by  the  species 
Cancer,  which  are  amonf-  the  largest  of  the 
order.  They  have  a  broad  shell  or  carapace, 
without  a  prominent  beak,  or  rostrum,  'There 
are  nine  gills  on  each  side.  Of  the  two  species 
on  the  New  England  and  Canadian  coast,  C. 
irroratus  is  the  more  common,  and  often  used 
tor  food,  and  C.  borealis  is  less  abundant.  A 
fossil  species  (C  proavitus')  has  been  detected 
Ipr  Packard  in  a  collection  from  the  Miocene 
Tertiary  green-sand  beds  of  Gay  Head,  Martha's 
Vineyard.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  source 
from  which  the  two  existing  species  arose  by 
divergent  evointion.  Allied  to  Cancer  is  the 
mud-crab  (Pono/tfiir). 

The  soft-shelled  crab  of  the  markets  is  Calli- 
neclei  safiidtu;  it  is  so  called  from  being  cap- 
tured soon  after  molting,  when  ■*-  -*— "  '-  — " 


soft  The  fiddter-craba  {Gthtimitt),  so  abun- 
dant on  our  shores,  dig  holes  near  hi^-tide 
mark,  closing  the  entrance  with  their  larger 
daw.  The  oyster-crab  is  so  ft- shelled  from 
living  within  the  shell  of  bivalves.  (See  Com- 
hensausm).  The  land-crabs  of  the  tropics 
live  away  from  the  sea,  only  going  to  it  to  lay 
their  eg^  in  the  water  during  the  ^wning 
season.  Most  crabs  are  flesh  eaters.  They  are 
very  active  and  are  remarkable  for  their  gait, 
running  sideways  rather  than  straight  ahead. 
T^e  rear  pair  of  limbs  are  generally  expanded 
at  the  extremities  into  a  blade  for  swimming. 
Their  development  is  accomplished  by  metamor^ 
phosis  tbrou^  several  successive  stains  or 
molts.  (See  Cbustacea).  Th^  vary  in  size 
from  the  giant  crab  of  Japan,  tvhtch  is  about 
18  indies  long  and  12  inches  across  the  disc, 
but  often  has  legs  over  3  feet  in  length,  to  the 
little  pea  crabs  often  found  in  oysters.  The 
crab  forms  an  article  of  food  for  many  Unds 
of  fish  and  is  used  as  human  food  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Crabs  are  generally  caught 
in  wicker  traps,  baited  with  meal ;  they  are  also 
taken  with  shallow  hooped  nets  which  are 
bailed  and  hauled  rapidly  at  intervals.  The 
crabs  are  kept  for  martcct  in  floating  pens, 
and  are  shipped  alive  packed  in  seaweed. 
(Sec  also  Hebmh-cias;  Palu  ob  Robeeje- 
cxab;  and  the  various  groups  and  spedes  above 
mentioned).  Cjansult  Caiman.  'Crustacea*  (in 
Lankester's  'Treatise  on  Zoology,'  Loudon 
1909)  ;  Caiman,  'The  Life  of  Crustacea'  (New 
York  1911).  For  fossil  forms  and  history  con- 
sult Ortmann,  'Das  System  der  Decapoden- 
krcbsen'  (in  Zoologiiche  /ahrbicher.  Vol.  IX, 
Jena  1896) ;  Zittel,  'Textbook  of  Paleontolosy' 
(Vol.  I,  London  and  New  York  1900). 

CRAB-APPLE,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Pyf^* 
belonging  to  the  api^  family  ^Pomacea).  Ths 
genus  comprises  about  15  species,  natives  of  the 
temperate  zone  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  term  crab-apple  is  applied  rather  vaguely 
to  any  sour  or  uncnltivated  species  of  the  apple 
family,  but  Strictly  it  belongs  to  the  varieties  of 
baccata.  The  species  best  known  in  America  is 
P.  ayigustifoiia,  the  narrow-leaved  crab-apple, 
which  is  a  small  tree,  reaching  ,10  feet  in  height, 
with  a  diameter  of  10  inches.  It  grows  in 
thickets  frrtm  New  Jersey  to  Illinois  and 
Kansas,  and  south  to  Florida  and  Louisiana. 
The  American  crab-apple,  P.  coronaria,  grows 
to  the  height  of  25  feet,  and  has  a  diameter  of 
12  inches.  The  wood  is  soft,  and  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color.  In  both  trees  the  wood  weighs 
about  44  pounds  to  the  cubic  toot  The  Ameri- 
can crab-apple  grows  from  Ontario  west  to 
Michigan,^  and  as  far  south  as  South  Carolina. 
Its  fruit  is  about  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
diameter,  greenish-ydlow,  very  fragrant  and 
externally  acid.  This  tree  is  known  also  as  the 
sweet-scented  crab-apple.  Other  species  grow 
farther  south  and  west ;  one  .species,  P.  loemis, 
known  as  the  western  crab-apple,  resembling  the 
American  crab-apple,  is  found  from  Minnesota 
eastward  through.  Wisconsin  and  Iliinois,  and 
extends  south  and  west  through  Kentucky  to 
Louisiana  and  Indian  Territory.  The  cultivated 
crab-apple  requires  about  the  same  treatment 
as  the  true  apple.    See  Apple. 

CRAB-EATINO  DOO,  a  fox-dog  {CanU 

--,-       eancrivorus),  native  to  eastern  South  America 

shell  IS  still      from  Guiana  to  northern  Argentina,  but  said 
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to  be  quite  unknown  on  the  pampas.  It  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  colpeo  of  the 
extreme  south,  and  less  handsome  in  color,  la 
this  respect  it  is  subject  to  great  variation,  ranfi- 
ing  Irom  black,  with  bright  red  en  the  legs,  to 
dull  graj:  with  very  little  black  on  the  back, 
but  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  always  black  It  is  a 
forest  or  jun^le-d welling  animal,  feeding  upon 
rodents  and  birds  and  upon  crustaceans,  whence 
its  English  and  Latin  name.  It  does  much 
damage  to  poultry  in  the  inhabited  districts ; 
when  hunting  in  Qie  woods  it  fallows  its  prey 
b^  scent,  but  in  the  open  it  is  said  to  hunt  by 
sight 

CRAB-EATINO  ICHNEUMON,  ik-nQ'- 
m6n ,  a  mungoose  {Herpestes  wrva  or  can- 
crivorus),  native  to  southern  Asia  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas  to  southern  China  and 
Assam.  It  is  said  to  be  partially  aijuatic  in 
habits  and  to  live  on  fr(ws  and  especially  on 
crabs,  whence  its  name.  It  is,  however,  little 
known  scientifically. 

CRAB-EATING  RACCOON,  a  Idnd  of 
raccoon  (q.v.)  native  to  South  America  iPro- 
eyoti  cancrti'Orui),  considerably  larger  than  the 
northern   raccoon  and  having  shorter   fur  and 


darker  sort,  found  farther  south,  has  often 
been  considered  as  a  distinct  species,  and  called 
the  biack- footed  raccoon.  In  habits,  these 
South  Amerii:an  raccoons  are  much  like  their 
nortiiem  relatives. 

CRAB  GRASS,  or  FINGER  GRASS  {Syn-  ^\ 
therisma  sangmnalis)^  belongs  to  the  family  ir 
Peaces,  or  grass  family.  It  is  a  very  common  '-' 
annual  grass  found  throughout  the  United 
States  and  thriving  in  warm  weather.  It  has 
erect  or  decumbent  stems  which  often  ktow 
two  or  three  feet  high  and  bear  from  4  to  15 
erect  or  spreading  spikes,  which  carry  the 
flowers  and  fruit.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  south- 
ern Slates  for  hay  and  pasturage.  The  bay  is 
easily  injured  if  wet  while  curing.  Its  value  is 
similar  to  that  of  Bermuda  grass.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Europe,  where  it  is  a  weed,  al- 
though it  is  cultivated  on  handy  land  in 
Bohemia,  the  fruit  being  used  for  porridge.  In 
the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  owinft 
to  its  strong  roots  it  is  difiicult  to  eradicate  and 
is  regarded  as  a  bad  weed. 

CRAB  ISLAND.  West  Indies.    See  VIEQUES. 

CRAB-LOUSE  '{Phthirias  inguinalis),  a 
wingless  insect  of  the  family  Pediculida  or  suc- 
torial lice,  which  is  usually  classified  under  the 
Hemiplera.  It  is  different  in  shape  from  the 
other  lice,  having  a  short  and  broad  crab-like 
appearance.  It  is  whitish,  with  the  thick  legs 
and  claws  reddish,  and  is  nearly  one-tenth  of' 
an  inch  in  length.  The  crab-louse  infests  the 
pubic  regions  of  the  human  body,  sometimes 
occurring  among  the  hairs  of  the  arm-pits,  or 
even  of  ihe  eye-trows.  The  insect  attaches  its 
eggs  in  great  numbers  to  the  hairs,  as  may  easily 
be  seen  with  an  ordinary  reading-glass ;  and  the 
youn^f  half  burrow  beneath  the  skin,  dinging 
tenaciously.  The  itch  or  disease  called  phthiri- 
asis  is  due  to  the  attacks  of  this  repulsive  pest, 
when  occurring  in  great  numbers.  The  virul- 
ence of  the  disease  in  ancient  writing.-  was  prob- 
aUy  exaggerated.  Sharp  suggi^sts  that  in  the 
caaes  of  disease  atlributcd  to  this  insect  the 
patient  was  suffering  from  some  other  disease. 


but   bein^   in   a   neglected  and  filthy  condition 
was  horribly  infested  with  these  disausting  crea- 
tures.   Red  precipitate,  and  any  oily  or  greasy  - 
applications,  together  with  frequent  use  of  car- 
bolic acid  soap  are  efhcient  remedies. 

CRAB-SPIDER,  a  small  spider  of  the 
family  Thotniiida,  so-called  on  account  of  its 
laterally  bent  legs  and  side-wise  progression. 
The  body  is  much  depressed  and  the  ocelli  ar- 
ranged in  two  parallel  transverse  rows.  The 
Thomitus  vulgaris  and  other  species  are  com- 
mon in  the  United  States.  They  spin  no  webs 
except  for  the  support  of  the  cocoon,  but  pursue 
their  prey  which,  owing  to  their  flat  bodies,  they 
are  enabled  to  seek  in  crevices.  The  claws  or 
talons  of  this  spider  are  very  ian^e  and  strong; 
sometimes  they  are  removed,  set  in  gold,  and 
used  as  tooth-picks,  being  supposed  to  have 
medicinal  properties  as  prophylactic  of  toolh- 
adie.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  bird- 
catching  spider  (q.v.). 

CRABB,  George,  English  lawyer  and  philo- 
logist: b.  PalgAve,  England,  8  Dec  1?:^;  d. 
Hammersmith,  England,  4  Dec  18S4.  He  studied 
in  Germany,  aud  on  his  return  to  England  pub- 
lished a  senes  of  German  textbooks  which  were 
long  in  use.  In  1829  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  was  the  author  of  'Dictionarv  of 
English  S_ynonyms'  (1816;  10th  ed.,  1849)  ;' <An 
Historical  Dictionary'  (1825)  ;  'Mythology  of 
All  Nations'  (1847);  'A  Technological  Dic- 
tionary' ;  <A  History  of  the  Elnglish  Law' ;  'A 
Digest  and  Index  of  All  the  Statutes  at  Large.' 
(4  vols.,  1841-47) ;  <A  Technical  Dictionary  of 
Terms  Used  in  Science  and  Art' ;  and  *A  Dic- 
tionary of  General  Knowledge.' 


CRABBE,  George,  English  poet :  b.  Alde- 
bur|^,  Suffolk,  24  Dec.  17S4;  d.  Trowbridge, 
WiUshire,  3  Feb.  1B32.  He  early  showed  a 
passion  for  reading.  After  a  short  time  at 
school  be  was  apprenticed  to  a  village  doctor 
and  afterward  to  a  surgeon.  He  contri- 
buted verse  to  Wktble't  Magazine  after  1772. 
He  continued  his  medical  stnoies  in  London  and 
returned  to  his  native  place  to  practise  his  pro- 
fession. He  abandoned  the  profession  in  1780 
and  went  to  London  to  pursue  a  literary  career. 
In  that  year  he  published  'The  Candidate.'  but 
its  failure  disheartened  him  and  he  called  upon 
Burke,  who  took  him  under  his  protection  and 
helped  to  publish  'The  Library'  (1781).  At 
Burke's  direction  he  entered  the  Anglican  minis- 
try, was  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  held 
several  other  church  livings,  the  last  of  which 
was  Trowbridge,  where  he  remained  from  1814 
until  his  death.  Among  his  best-known  poems 
are  'The  Vilbge'  (1783);  'The  Newspaper' 
(1785);  'The  ParUh  Register'  (1807);  'The 
Borough*  (1810);  'Tales  in  Verse'  (1812) 
and  'Tales  of  the  Hall'  (1819).  Crabbe  was 
popular  in  his  time,  being  praised  by  Dr.  John- 
son, Scott,  Byron  and  Wordsworth,  His  reputa- 
tion has  declined  greatly  since  his  day,  hut  he  is 
still  important  for  his  realism  and  tragic  por- 
trayal of  the  lives  of  the  people  in  old  East 
A:«Iia.  (See  PARiad  Registeb,  The).  Con- 
sult 'Works,'  with  memoir  by  his  son  (8  vols., 
London  1835;  1  vol,  1901);  Ainger.  A., 
'Crabhe'  (New  York  1902);  Huchon,  R., 
'George  Crabbe  and  His  Times'  (1907);  and 
Courthope's  essay  in  Ward,  'English  Poets* 
(London  1884). 
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CRABETH,  krttiit,  Diib  and  Wonter,  two 
famous  Dutch  glass  painters  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury: b.  Gouda.  Both  traveled  in  Italy,  Wouter 
especially  being  influenced  by  Raphael,  and  then 
each  established  a  glass  factory  at  Gouda. 
Wouter's  paintings  are  found  in  France  and 
Italy,  but  the  best  work  of  both  brothers  is 
in  the  Saint  Janskerk  in  Gouda,  'where  Dirk 


John'  and  'The  Last  Supper'  are  die  finest 
and  show  more  brilliant  coloring  than  those  ot 
Wouter.  The  others  are  'The  Sacrifice  W 
Elijah  before  the  Priests  of  Baal';  'Washing 
the  Disciples  feet';  'Queen  of  Sheba  before 
Solomon'  and  'The  Sacrilege  of  Heliodorus.' 
Wouter  died  about  1581,  20  ^^ears  before  his 
brother.  His  work  was  of  wider  range  than 
Dirk's,  including  some  portraits  and  archer 
groups  in  the  Museum  of  Gouda,  and  excelled  it 
in  drawing  and  in  treatment  of  lights.'  Por^ 
traits  of  the  brothers,  who  were  bitterly  jealous 
of  each  other,  are  in  the  Saint  Jinslcerk. 
Wouter's  grandson  Wouter  was  ao  historical 
painter.  Consult  Westlake,  'History  of  De'sign 
m  Painted  Glass'  (VoL  IV,  London  1894). 

CRABTREB,  Cbarlotte  (best  known  by  her 
stage  name  Lotta),  American  actress:  b.  New 
York  1847.  She  made  her  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  when  six  years  old  in  an  amateur 
performance.  At  the  age  of  10  she  played  the 
Mrl  of  Gertrude  in  the  'Loan  of  a  Lover'  at 
Petaluma.  In  1863  she  appeared  in  New  York 
in  spectacular  plays  at  Niblo's  Garden,  and  first 
sained  a  reputation  in  John  Brougham's  'Little 
Nell  and  the  Marchioness.'  She  soon  became  a 
favorite  with  the  American  public  in  pro- 
noanced  comedy,  ijlaying  parts  especially  written 
for  her.  Her  chief  successes  have  been  as 
<Topsy,>  'Sam  Willoughby '  <Fire-fIy,»  'Mu- 
sette,' 'Zip,'  'Bob,'  'Tfie  Little  Detective,'  and 
'Nitouche.'  She  retired  from  the  stage  in  1891, 
having  acquired  a  fortune.  Consult  Welch,  in 
McKay  and  Win  gate's  'Famous  American 
Acton  of  To-Dayf  (New  York  1896)  ;  and 
Clapp  and  Edgett  'Players  of  the  Present'  (in 
Dunlap  Society  Publications,  ib.  1899). 

CRACKER.    See  Biscurr. 

CRACKER  INDUSTRY,  The.    There  is, 

Erhaps,  no  branch  of  American  enterprise  that 
s  enjoyed  more  phenomenal  development  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  than  the  cracker,  or  bis- 
cmt,  inaustry,  for  certainly  there  is  no  other 
single  avenue  of  commercial  endeavor  (hat  is  so 
far  reaching  in  its  source  of  supply,  or  which 
brings  its  perfected  product  into  so  many  homes. 
While  we  have  derived  the  name  ■bis- 
coit,*  from  the  French,  it  originally  came  from 
the  Latin,  having  been  a  word  that  was  used 
to  ^gnify  that  the  bread  eaten  by  die  Roman 
soldiers  was  sent  twice  to  the  oven.  Thus,  its 
actual  meaning,  'twice  b^ed.*  Just  bow.  or 
when  it  first  came  to  be  used  in  France,  nobody 
can  tell  but  it  reached  the  United  Slates  via 
England  sometime  about  die  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  Prior  to  Aat  time  such  a  title  had 
never  been  applied  to  the  product  of  our  bak- 
eries, atthouf^  in  Europe  almost  every  article  of 
food  in  the  form  of  a  sweet,  flavored  cake 
had  long  been  known  as  a  biscuit. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century 
that  some  bakers  in  the  United  States  began 
to  prodiKe  crackers.     They  were  crude  arti- 


cles of  food,  made  of  plain  and  unsweetened 
dou^  always  undavored,  but  crisp.  The  re- 
ception which  this  product  received,  however, 
was  to  favorable  that  their  use  in  this  country 
not  only  continued  to  increase  but  there  was 
an  ever-widening  demand  from  abroad,  where 
the  name  *  cracker,"  was  dropped,  all  such 
products  pronqitly  being  absorbed  into  the 
generic  title,  "biscuit.*  The  name  'crackei* 
was  retained  in  America,  however,  until  within 
the  past  few  jrears,  when  the  term  «biscuit'  has 
been  adopted  in  some  cases  as  a  more  sweeping 
classification. 

So  far  as  we  have  any  authentic  record, 
the  first  cracker  bakery  in  the  United  States 
was  that  of  Theodore  Pearson,  at  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.  Beginning  business  in  1792,  his 
specialty  was  a  large  cracker  .  which  was 
loiown  both  as  "pilot*  and  as  "ship"  bread  It 
was  a  large,  round,  clumsy,  crisp  affair,  but  It 
met  the  demands  of  the  merchant  marine  wlio 
were  glad  to  purchase  any  article  of  food  that 
could  be  depended  upon  to  keep  for  a  longer 
period  than  ordinary  bread. 

Pearson's  first  great  business  rival  w^ 
Todina  Bent,  who  erected  an  oven  for  cracker 
baking  at  Milton,  Mass.,  in  1801.  It  was  a 
comparatively  small  affair,  being  operated  only 
three  days  in  each  week  by  Bent  himself,  as- 
sisted by  other  members  of  his  family.  During 
the  other  three  days  the  product  of  the  oven  was 
sold  throughout  the  country  from  a  wagon. 
Insignificant  as  this  begimiing  was  it  was  the 
foundation  of  the  manufacture  of  dte  celebrated 
Bent's  water-cracker,  another  product  of  the 
American  baker  that  has  attained  an  interna- 
tional reputation.  To-day  the  cracker  is  made 
as  it  always  has  been,  of  unleavened  dou^ 
(flour,  water  and  a  little  salt).  Later  ma- 
chinerjr  was  substituted  for  the  old  hand  process, 
by  which  the  dough  was  not  only  mixed  and 
Imeaded  by  hand,  but  each  cracker  was  even 
rolled  out  and  shaped  separately  before  being 
placed,  one  at  a  time,  on  the  long-handled  sheet- 
iron  shovel  or  peel,  by  which  they  vitre  trans- 
ferred to  the  floor  of  the  oval'Shaped  tile  oven 
which  was  then  in  use.  So  faras  the  use  of  raised 
or  fermented  dough  in  the  making  of  crackers 
is  concerned,  it  has  been  only  withiii  the  past 
half  century  that  its  practicability  has  been 
developed  to  any  considerable  degree. 

It  was  in  1805  that  Artemas  Kennedy  es- 
tablished his  b^ce^  at  Menotomy,  now  Arlin^ 
ton,  Mass.  A  few  years  later  be  removed 
to  Westford,  and,  afterward,  to  Milton.  The 
elder  Kennedy  died  in  1832.  but,  in  1834.  one 
of  his  sons,  ^ason  Kennedy,  inaugurated  a 
similar  enterprise. at  Charieslown,  and,  in  1840, 
a  cousin  who  had  been  Jason's  foreman,  and 
who  was  also  named  Artemas  Kennedy,  went 
into  business  for  himself  at  Cambridgeporl; 
Masj.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  name  of 
Kennedy  became  associated  with  the  cracker 
industry  of  America. 

The  first  cracker  bakery  in  Boston  was 
started  by  Richard  Austin,  in  Ann  street,  about 
1830.  In  1843  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Thomas,  and  the  business  was  continued  with- 
out interruptions,  but  under  various  titles,  until 
1885,  when  it  again  passed  into  the  hands  of 
die  Austins,  by  being  purchased  by  J.  W.  Austin, 
a  descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  house.  At 
later  dates  other  firms  of  prominence  were  estab- 
lished throughout  New  England,  among  thenh 
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Thur!>toii,  Hall  &  Company,  of  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.;  John  S.  Carr,  of  Springfield,  Mass.;  C. 
D.  Boss,  of  New  London,  Conn,;  Parks  & 
Savage,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  New  Haven 
Baking  Company,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  business  of  cracker  bakinR  in  New 
York  was  introduced  about  1825,  when 
Ephraim  Treadwell  founded  the  establish- 
ment which  is  now  conducting  its  operations 
under  the  name  of  Treadwell  &  Harm.  Dur- 
ing the  next  25  years  several  other  firms  en- 
tered the  same  business,  but,  although  some 
of  them  attained  considerable  distinction  in 
jheir  time,  all  have  now  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence. Among  them  were  the  firms  of  Rob- 
ert Spier,  Erastus  Titus,  John  T.  Wilson,  C.  T. 
Goodwin,  J.  Parr  and  J.  Bruen. 

It  was  in  1850  that  Garrett  B.  and  Edvkrin 
0.  BrinckerhoR  started  their  business  on  Madi- 
•on  street,  New  York.  In  18S7  they  removed  to 
Elizabeth  street,  where  the  BrinckerliofF  branch 
of  the  consolidated  company  is  still  located. 
About  I860  Belcher  &  Larrabee  established  their 
bakery  at  Albany,  N,  Y.,  and  in  1871  the  firm 
name  was  changed  to  that  of  E.  J.  Larrabee  & 
Company.  In  1870  John  Holmes,  an  Ei^ish- 
man,  entered  the  services  of  this  house,  and  he 
remained  with  this  firm  until  1877,  when  he 
entered  into  a  partnership  agreement  with  G. 
H.  Coutts,  under  the  finn  name  of  Holmes  & 
Coutts,  opening  a  house  which  soon  won  both 
fame  ana  fortune  by  its  piroduction  of  goods 
that  were  unlike  any  tliat  had  heretofore  been 
tnade  by  American  bakers.  In  fact,  their  success 
was  so  great  that,  a  few  years  later,  J.  R.  Van- 
derveer  and  D.  M.  Holmes  erected  another 
factory  in  New  York  in  which  they  also  pro- 
duced a  high  grade  of  goods  that  soon  brought 
them  more  Chan  national  recognition. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  within  the  limits 
of  so  brief  a  review,  to  present  anything  like 
an  adequate  list  of  the  many  bakeries  that  sprang 
into  existence  in  every  part  of  the  country  as 
soon  as  the  success  of  the  New  England  and 
New  York  bakers  had  become  generally  known. 
To  tell  the  story  of  the  cracker  industry,  how- 
ever, it  is  imperative  that  a  few  of  the  most 
important  of-  these  establishments  should  be 
mentioned,  among  them  being  the  firms  of 
Hetfield  &  Ducker,  of  Broc^yn;  Walter  G. 
Wilson  and  A.  J.  Medfcr  &  Coirpany,  of  Phila- 
del^a;  James  Beatty,  J.  D.  Mason  and  J.  R. 
Skillmaii,  of  Baltimore ;  Haste  &  Harris,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.;  the  Margaret  .Bakery  of  New 
Orleans,  La.;  C.  L.  Woodman,  D.  F.  Bremner 
and  the  Dake .  BaketY  of  Chicago;  Gameau, 
Dozier  &  Company,  later  Dozicr  8c  W^,  of 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  and  S.  S.  Marvin  &  Company, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  interval  between  1840  and  1865  i^ 
resents  the  most  imirartatit  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  cracker  industry,  for  it  was  dur- 
ing this  time  that  the  mechanical  processes 
employed  in  the  making  of  these  goods  un- 
derwent a  development  that  was  as  remark- 
able as  it  was  rapid.  Prior  to  IS40,  the  use 
of  machinery  in  the  cracker-making  business 
was  practically  unknown.  Even  at  that  late 
date,  the  dou^  was  still  worked  up  and  put 
into  the  oven  one  piece  at  a  time,  all  being 
done  by  hand.  As  the  demand  for  crackers 
continued  to  increase,  however,  so  slow  a  proc- 
ess was  a  serious  drawback  to  the  progress  of 
the  industry,  and  it  was  to  improve  &eie  condi- 


tions that  a  machine  was  finely  iuvented  which 
took  the  dough,  after  it  had  been  prepared  by 
hand,  and  rolled  it  into  a  thin  sheet  which,  as 
it  passed  over  a  sort  of  endless  belt,  or  apron, 
was  cut  into  the  required  shapes  by  a  stamp 
which  rose  and  fell  automatically.  This  inven- 
tion, as  maniifacturec^  was  crude  enough,  and 
yet,  so  far  as  its  pnndple  was  concerned,  it 
was  very  similar,  except  in  the  matter  of  siee 
and  capadCy,  to  the  most  improved  cracker- 
making  machines  of  the  present  day, 

Great  as  tbe  demand  for  this  land  of  food 
had  become,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1849  gave 
additional  stimulus  to  the  trade,  for,  among  all 
the  articles  of  food  that  were  known  at  that 
time,  not  one  was  more  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  the  pioneer  and  the  gold-hunter  than  the 
ordinary  cracker.    If  this  demand  was  to  be  met. 


r^ency,  the  manufacturers  began  to  tunt  the 
-machmes,  which  had  formerir  been  turned  l^ 
hand,  first  by  horse  power,  and,  finally,  by  steam 
power.  By  these  means  the  capacity  of  the 
various  plants  was  increased  sidficiently  to  mAt 
all  requirements  until  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
in  1861,  gave  the  second  great  ing>etns  to  the 
Indu.'iCry,  for  no  sooner  had  war  been  declared 
than  the  demand  for  the  cracker,  then  known  as 
"hard  bread,*  began  to  increase  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  the  manu- 
facturers to  keep  pace  with  their  orders. 
Crackers  were  needed,  however,  both  for  the 
army  and  for  the  navy,  and  it  was  to  meet  this 
imperative  demand  for  food  that  the  mechanical 
reel  oven  vjas  invented.  This  contrivance 
wbidh  practically  revolutionized  the  ciiicker 
trade,  consisted  of  an  arrangement  of  king  iron 
pans,  which  revolved,  one  over  the  other, 
witii  an  aotioD  not  dissimilar  to  thai  of  the 
Ferris  wheel.  The  pans,  whidi  were  located 
in  the  large  oven-chamber,  were  capable  of 
handling  so  large  a  product  that  the  cajiaci^ 
of  a  single  oven  was  increased  from  six  bar- 
rels to  25  or  30  barrels  of  flour  a  day,  and 
practically  1he  only  diange  that  has  been  made 
in  this  method  of  baking  is  in  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  Mze  of  the  reds,  some  of  diose 
that  are  used  at  this  time  having  a  daily  ca- 
pedity  as  great  as  50,  or  even  ttute,  barrels  of 
flour  per  oven. 

The  increase  in  the  vatictv  of  goods  pro- 
duced by  American  bakers  did  not  ba^n  to 
become  apparent  until  after  the  introduction 
of  the  madutie  metbod  o>f  baking.  Prior  to 
1840,  or  even  for  some  years  after  that  date, 
there  were  only  five  kinds  of  crackers  that 
were  known  to  the  general  trade,  and  the  few 
exedptkms  were  products  that  wtre  of  purely 
kicat  invention  and  s«le.  The  standard  crack- 
ers, in  this  period,  were  the  dld-fashioned 
"pilot-bread,"  the  original  hard  cold-water 
crackers  made  by  the  Bents,  the  soft  or  butter 
cradker.  and  the  square  and  round  soda  Us- 
cuit.  The  last  three  varieties  differed  from  the 
<^der  cracker  both  in  The  fact  that  they  were 
products  from  a  fermented,  dough,  and  that  thev 
contained  ^ortening,  cither  of  butter  or  lard. 
Of  these  crackers,  the  most  popular  varieties 
for  ordtnai?  use  were  those  that  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  process  of  fermentation,  as  they 
were  of  lifter  and  softer  texture  than  the 
oM  type  of 'hard  cracker. 

The    sweetened,    or    iaxuj,    cradcer    more 
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familiarly  biovm  as  *bUc(nt,*  U  an  Ei^Ksb  in- 
veittioii  'wUcfa  w%s  placed  upon  the  m&ricet 
somedme  later  than  1655.  Amoiw  the  En^sfa 
6rtns  that  seat  thai  goods  to  me  Ainencan 
maricei  were  Unntky  &  Palmer,  aikd  Peek, 
Frran  &  Compaay,  btfl  die  piwlucts  of  botfa 
houses  were  •old  so  iriddy  that  4Ky  soon 
found  it  DccesHiry  to  establish  distributiiig 
Kgenciea  in  every  large  city  of  the  country.  As 
all  the  important  grocery  bouses  in  the  United 
States  were  seHing  these  goods,  «nd  as  eveiy- 
body  who  ixald  afford  men  hucuties  were  bu^ 
ing  them,  it  (fid  not  take  long  for  the  domestic 
manufacturers  to  recognize  the  fact  that  this 
Wis  an  avenue  of  traoc  that  must  not  remam 
dosed  to  the  bakers  of  this  countiy.  Belcher 
&  Larrabee  of  Albany  wsw  the  first  firm  to  take 
steps  in  this  matter,  but  as  early  as  186S  they 
sent  to  England  for  the  cutters  and  machinei 
necessary  to  the  undertaking,  and  their  attend 
to  produce  these  sweetened  and  fancy  biscuit 
was  so  lacccsaful  that  other  firms  soon  fol- 
lowed their  example,  with  the  result  that  this 
brandi  of  the  cracker  manufacture  has  gradu- 
ally eictended  until  it  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  pro£t  to  the  trade.  In  fact, 
so  popular  did  the  new  biscuit  become  that  the 
firms  of  H.  J.  McCotluni  of  New  York,  and 
Dcoio  &  Roberts  of  Boston,  then  the  most 
protninent  makers  of  bakers'  supplies  in  Amer- 
ica, began  the  manufacture  of  all  necessary  ap- 
pliances for  the  new  industry,  so  that  they  were 
soon  able  to  equip  oil  dome^k  plants  with  all 
machinery  needea  to  enable  them  to  rival  the 
operations  of  the  be»t  bakeries  of  England.  As 
toe  result,   the  importation  of  Ejighsh  goods 


unsweetened  goods  to  the  European  market. 

In  1890,  in  accordance  with  the  'consolida- 
tion" idea  which  was  then  sweeping  the  countiy, 
the  largest  plants  in  the  United  States  were 
formed  into  three  large  companies.  The  first, 
the  New  York  Biscuit  il^mpany,  included 
'  neariy  all  the  cracker  interests  in  New  York 
and  the  New  Ensland  States,  its  factory  in 
New  York  dty  being  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  this  countiy.  The  American  Bis- 
cuit Company  represented  chiefly  die  West  and 
South,  while  the  United  States  Baking  Company 
had  large  factories  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Penn- 
sylvania. These  three  concerns,  which  then 
represented  an  aggregate  capital  of  $25,000,000, 
and  an  annual  consumption  of  flour  which  ap- 
proximated 1,400,000  barrels,  were  again  ab- 
sorbed, in  18%  under  the  one  title  of  the 
National  Biscuit  Company.  With  a  captal  of 
$55,000,000,  and  with  bakeries  in  all  the  principal 
American  dties  this  company  has  not  only 
revolutionized  the  methods  of  cracker-making 
but  has  intro^iced  many  novel  ideas,  not  only 
m  the  form  of  new  varieties  of  crackere,  or 
biscuit  but  in  the  matter  of  air-tight  packages, 
and  other  inventions  which  have  added  greatly 
to  the  commercial  value  of  this  product  of  our 
natkinal  tndustiy.  Consult  'The  Cracker- 
baker,  Devoted  to  the  interests  of  die  Cradcer 
and  Biscuit  trade  of  the  World'  (Vols.  I-V, 
New  York  1912-15). 

CRACKING  PBTROLEUH.  The  process 
in  petroleum  ^stiUation  known  as  "cmting* 


is  the  subiectrag  of  certaift  distillation  products 
to  a  4<Sree  of  beat  so  far  above  tbeir  boiling 
points  that  thnr  are  decomposed  into  component 
ports  whose  Doiltng  points  are  lower.  It  is 
accomplished  in  an  ordinary  fire-still  by  coa- 
deming  vapors  arising  from  the  boiling  petro- 
leum tqion  the  cool  dome  of  the  still,  whence  they 
drop  into  the  superheated  oil  below,  where  they 
are  bndcen  tip  mto  lighter  oils  and  instantly 
vapprlted,  passing  over  into  the  condenser.  As 
orainarily  carried  on  the  process  aims  to  in- 
crease the  yield  of  illuminatiDg  oil  (kerosene) 
by  thus  craddug  the  heavier  oils  wliich  distil 
over  immediately  after  the  kerosene  vapors 
have  ceased,  that  is.  above  the  temperature  of 
625°  F.  When  this  temperature  is  reached  the 
fire  under  the  still  is  subdueil  and  the  distilla- 
tion continued  slowly  up  to  700°,  during  which 
period  the  heavier  oils  dripping  t>ack  are  cracked 
u)to  gasoline  and  kerosene,  The  additional 
amount  of  kerosene  obtained  from  the  oil  is 
from  IS  to  28  per  cent. 

The  cracking  process  has  more  recently  been 
invoked  to  secure  a  larger  amount  of  gasoline 
from  crude  oil,  and  from  kerosene,  to  meet  the 
enormous  demand  for  motor  fuel.  Several 
processes  were  invented,  or  at  least  patentei^ 
almost  simultaneously.  The  Burton  process  in 
extensive  operation  in  the  United  States  keeps 
the  entire  contents  of  the  still  and  also  of  the 
condenser  under  a  pressure  of  60  to  75  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  through  the  manipulation  of 
a  valve,  which  is  openea  occasionally  to  avoid 
the  liquefaction  of  the  eases  in  the  tubes.  The 
syrupy  residue  of  the  distillation  is  distilled  at 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  its  distillate  returned 
to  the  cracking  still.  Some  crude  oils  by  this 
process  arc  made  to  yield  as  much  as  60  per 
cent  in  crude  gascUne  distillate.  This  is  im- 
mediately available  for  use  in  marine  motors, 
but  requires  deodorizing  for  use  in  automobiles. 

The  Hall  process  (American),  patented  in 
1913,  found  a  warm  reception  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  and  many  large  plants  are  us- 
ing it.  The  raw  material  in  this  process  is 
common  gas  oil,  and  the  pasoline  yield  reaches 
70  per  cent  of  °^motor  spint*  as  it  is  calleti  hav- 
ing from  18  to  31  per  cent  moT«  power  than 
ordinary  standard  gasoline. 

In  the  Rittman  process  die  petroleum  vapor 
ia  passed  into  a  tube  heated  to  850"  F.,  under 
very  heavy  pressures,  ranging  up  to  500  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  This  vapor  is  then  con- 
densed under  pressure,  and  the  resulting  liquid 
distilled  for  gasoline.  The  yield  is  from  60  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  original  bulk  of  the  oi^  in 
small  quantities. 

Other  processes  first  subject  the  oil  to  great 
heat  under  heavy  pressure,  and  then  distil  it;  or 
take  the  vapors  of  boiling  oil  tfarou^  iron  tubes 
containing  a  red-hot  sponge  of  some  metal ;  or 
vary  the  operation  either  in  the  heat  and  pres- 
sure in  the  still,  or  In  a  decomposer,  or  by  some 
other  manipulation,  the  essential  features  being 
heat  and  pressure.  All  of  these  processes  are 
successful  in  some  degree  in  securing  an  in- 
creased yield  of  the  sought-for  gasoline.  Con- 
sult Baoon,  R.  F,  and  Hamor,  W.  A.,  <The 
American  Petroleum  Industry'  (New  York 
1916). 

CRACKLIN,  or  CRACKLE  WARB.  See 
Cemmics. 

CRACOW  (Ger.  Krakau,  Polish  Krak6T, 
Lat.  Cracavia  or  Caradunum),  a  dty  of  (jalioa, 
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Austria,  capital  of  tbe  former  Polish  republic 
of  Cracow.  It  stands  on  the  left  baclc  of  the 
Vistula,  across  which  it  is  connected  since  1850 
by  the  Fcanz-Joseph  bridge  with  Podgorze. 
3  of  the  inner  city,  whose  ram- 


Wesota  east,  Stradom  and  Kasimierz  south  and 
Wawel  and  Nov!  Svial  in  the  west  What  re- 
mains of  the  old  fortifications  are  the  Florian 
gate  and  a  tower  dating  from  1498.  Accor<Ung 
to  tradition  Cracow  was  founded  a.d.  700  by  the 
Polish  duke  Krak  (Cracus),  and  built  with  the 
spoils  taken  from  the  Franks,  It  was  the  Polish 
capital  from  1320  to  1609,  when  Sigismund  III 
moved  his  court  to  Warsaw,  though  Cracow  re- 
mained the  coronation  site  til!  1764.  Charles 
XII  captured  the  ci^  in  1702;  it  was  taken 
and  retaken  several  times  by  the  Russians  and 
other  confederates.  Formerly  a  wealthy  city 
(it  bad  joined  the  Hanseatic  League  in  1430^, 
Cracow  became  gradually  impovenshed  until,  in 
1787,  its  population  had  fallen  below  10,000. 
The  Russians,  who  had  captured  it  in  1768,  were 
expelled  by  Kosciusko  in  March  1794,  but  it 
surrendered  to  the  Prussians  three  months 
later  and  was  handed  over  to  Austria  in  1795, 
when  Poland  was  dismembered  for  the  third 
time.  Together  with-  western  Galicia  it  formed 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  1809  to  1814.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  made  Cracow  a  republic  in 
June  1815,  with  ind^endence  and  neutrally 
guaranteed  by  Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia. 
The  constitution  vested  the  legislative  power  in 
a  house  of  rqiresentatives  and  a  senate  of  eight 
members  and  a  president.  In  consequence  of 
repeated  breaches  of  the  constitution  by  the  no- 
bility, the  three  guarantory  powers  sent  a 
commission  of  inquiry  to  Cracow  in  1829.  Part 
of  the  population  joined  the  Polish  revolution 
in  1830,  which  led  to  a  Russian  occupation  of 
the  republic,  which  was  restored  and  reorganized 
in  18i3.  Renewed  disorders  brought  about  mili- 
tary occupation  in  1836  and  again  in  1838  till 
1841.  Cracow  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
insurrection  in  February  1846  and  in  a  few 
days  was  seised  by  Russian  and  Austrian  troops. 
On  6  Nov.  1846  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1815) 
was  abrogated  and  Ciacow  was  annexed  to  Aus- 
tria despite  the  protest  of  England  and  Fisnce. 
In  1849  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Crown  land 
«f  GaUda.  A  great  fire  on  18  July  1850  laid 
most  of  the  city  in  ashes.  Violent  anti-derical 
riots  broke  out  in  1869  owing  to  the  discovery 
of  a  nun  having  been  secluded  in  a  convent  ceU 
for  21  years. 

There  are  in  Cracow  40  churches,  numerous 
diapels,  25  monasteries  and  cloisters  and  7  syna- 
gogues. Until  1060  it  was  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
twshop;  since  then  of  a  bishop.  The  cathedral 
was  erected  in  1320-59  and  enlarged  during  the 
16th  and  17lh  centuries.  It  contains  the  tombs 
of  Polish  kings,  bishops  and  national  heroes,  in- 
cluding Sobieski,  Foniatowsky  and  Kosciusko. 
Some  fine  marble  statues  are  by  Thorwaldsen. 
Other  churches  have  historical  relics  and  works 
of  art  dating  back  to  the  12th  century.  The 
Kroievrfd  castle,  founded  1265,  is  used  as  a  bar- 
racks and  military  hospital.  The  arsenal  (1257) 
is  now  a  museum  and  art  gallery.  The  new  uni- 
versity (1881-87)  is  a  magnificent  block  of 
buildings  and  contains  treasures  of  art,  litera- 
ture and  scientific  research.    The  old  university 


(1364)  was  a  renowned  centre  of  learning  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  and  boasted  over  8,000 
students.  It  has  considerably  revived  in  tbe 
last  100  years  and  is  now  conducted  in  the 
Polish  language.  There  are  numerous  schools 
and  academies,  a  high  school  for  women,  a  con- 
servatoire and  a  borticultural  training  college. 
Tbe  population  is  about  170.000. 

Dunng  tbe  European  War  the  Russians 
reached  as  far  as  the  outer  line  of  the  defenses 
of  Cracow,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  triple 
line  of  fortifications  consisting  of  30  forts.  Tbe 
Russian  advance  on  Cracow  m  NovenAer  1914 
came  after  the  conquest  of  Galicia  in  September. 
An  indecisive  battle  in  December  1914  enabled 
the  Austrians  to  check  the  enemy  and  close  tbe 
gate  to  Silesia.  It  was  in  and  around  Cracow 
that  the  great  Austro-Gcrman  concentration 
took  place  early  in  1915  for  the  Dunajec-Biala 
drive  of  General  Mackensen,  which  culminated 
in  the  reconqueit  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Galicia. 
See  Poland  ;  War^  European  —  Easterm  Front. 

CRACOW,  Univerrity  of.    See  Cracow. 

CRADDOCK,  Charles  Egbert.  See  Mus- 
iBEE,  Hahy  Noaiu-es. 

CRADLE,  (1)  an  infant's  bed  or  cot,  usu- 
ally osdilating  on  rockers  or  suspended  in  sucfa 
a.  way  as  to  admit  of  a  swinging  motion.  (2) 
In  surgery,  it  is  applied  to  the  case  itf  which  a 
broken  limb  is  laid  after  bdng  set.  (3)^n 
engraving,  a  steel  tool  shaded  like  a  currycomb, 
with  sharp  teeth  used  in  laying  mezzotint 
grounds.  (4)  As  a  nautical  Krm,  a  cradle  is  tbe 
basket  run  on  a  line  and  carrying  to  land  per- 
sons from  a  wrecked  vessel ;  and  the  frame 
supporting  a  ship  hauled  over  a  marine  railwav- 
(5)  The  frameworks  sustaining  heavy  guns  in 
transportation  are  also  called  cradles.  (6)  In 
agricultural  use  the  cradle  consists  of  a  sort  of 
broad  scythe  for  cutting  grain.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  set  of  long  parallel  fingers  for  catching 
the  grain  and  laying  it  in  swaths.  (7)  Tbe 
cradle  or  rocker  employed  in  pLacer-mininK  con- 
sists of  a  box  agitated  by  band  and  used  for 
washing  out  gold-bearing  eartlL 

CRADLE  OF  LIBERTY,  a  name  by  which 
Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston,  is  known.  During  the 
Revolation  it  was  the  favorite  meeting-place 
of  the  American  patriots.  The  name  is  also 
sometimes  apphed  to  the  city  of  Boston. 

CRADDOCK,  Sn  Christopher,  Britid 
rear-admiral:  b.  1862;  d.  1  Nov.  1914.  He 
served  in  the  Sudan  in  1881  and  in  China  1900. 
During  the  South  African  war  he  acted  as 
transport  service  officer.  Early  in  August  1914, 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Cradock  was  sent 
with  a  small  squadron  to  protect  the  southern 
trade  routes.  He  began  by  sweeping  the  North 
Atlantic,  sailed  through  the  West  Indies  to  the 
coasts  of  Venezuela  and  Brazil,  touched  at  the 
Falkland  Islands,  and  toward  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber he  was  cruising  up  the  Chilean  coast  in  the 
Pacific.  The  object  of  Cradock's  mission  was 
to  seek  the  German  Padfic  squadron  of  Admiral 
von  Spec,  which  had  sailed  from  Kiao-Chau 
early  in  August  It  was  known  to  the  British 
Admiralty  that  Cradock's  squadron  of  slow 
and  old  vessels  was  no  match  for  the  German 
squadrvin  of  new  and  swift  vessels  of  superior 
gun  range.  Reinforcements  were  daily  expected 
from  Britain  or  die  Mediterranean,  but  tor 
some  unknown  reasons  these  were  not  forth- 
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OMning.  The  surgeon  of  Cradock's  flagship, 
the  Good  Hope,  wrote  on  25  Oct.  1914:  "We 
think  tbe  Admiralty  have  forgtAten  their  trade- 
route  squadron  1(VOOO  miles  from  London  town. 
Rve  Gennan  cruisers  against  ns.  What'a  the 
betting  on  the  field?  Pray  to  your  Penates  we 
may  prevent  chem  concentrating.'  At  4  in  the 
afiemoon  on  1  November  the  German  squadron 
was  siafated  off  Coronel.  In  the  battle  that  at- 
sued  ine  Good  Hope  and  the  Monmoulh  were 
sunl^  and  Craddouc  went  down  with  his  ship. 
On  8  Dec.  1914  Von  Spee's  squadron  was 
destroyed  off  tbe  Falkland  Islands  by  a  British 
squadron  imder  Admiral  Sturdee.  In  June 
1916  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  then  First  Lord  of 
tbe  Admiralty,  slated  that  "the  ships  which 
composed  Admiral  Cradock's  command  bore  no 
relation  to  Admiral  von  Soee's  squadron  at  the 
olhei  side  o£  the  world,  and  were  never  intended 
to  be  matched  against  tt.*  See  Was,  Eukopcak 
—Naval  Ofebations. 

CKAPTS,  Junes  Mason,  American  chem- 
ist: b.  Boston,  »  Uarch  1839.  He  was  edixated 
at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard.  In 
1B59  he  went  io  Gemtany  and  studied  at  tlie 
Academy  of  Mines  of  Freiberg  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg  At  the  latter  institution 
he  acted  for  some  tune  as  private  assistant  to 
Bunsen.  In  1861  he  went  to  Paris,  and  these 
met  Qiarjes  Friedel,  with  whom  he  later  carried 
oui  some  of  his  most  briLliant  researches.  In 
1S6S  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and,  after 
devoting  some  time  to  mining,  became  professor 
of  chemistry  and  dean  of  the  faculty  at  Cornell 
University,  where  he  remained  until  1870.  Dur- 
ing the  following  four  years  he  was  piofessor  of 
chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  In  1874  he  joined  Friedel  in  Paris, 
and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  scientific 
research.  His  investi^tions  were  chiefly  in  the 
field  of  organic  chemistry.  He  invented  a  new 
hydrogen  theTmometer ;  measured  the  densities 
of  ioduiF  at  very  hi^  temperatures.  His  most 
important  achievement  was  the  discovery,  with 
Fnedel,  of  one  of  the  most  fruitful  synthetic 
methods  in  organic  chemistiy.  Hundreds  of 
new  carbon  compounds  have  been  brought  into 
existence  by  this  method.  In  recognition  of  his 
services  to  science,  the  French  government  made 
him  a  chevalier  of  the  Le^onof  Honor  (1885), 
and  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  made  him  one  of  its  corre- 
sponding members.  In  1891  he  ag^n  returned 
to  this  country,^  and  from  1892  to  1897  was  pro- 
fessor of  organic  chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute    of   Technology.     In    1898   he   became 

Sesident  of  the  institute,  and  in  (he  same  year 
arvard  conferred  upon  him  llic  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws.  In  1900  he  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  institute,  and  again  turned 
to  research  work  in  organic  and  physical  chem- 
istry. His  recent  woA  concerns  questions  of 
thermometry  and  catalysis  in  concentrated  solu- 
tions. The  numerous  results  of  his  work  were 
K Wished  in  various  scientific  periodicals,  ffe 
s  published  'pualitative  Analysis*  (1869,  and 
several  later  editions). 

CRAFTS,  Wilbur  Fisk,  clergyman  and 
author:  b.  Fryeburg,  Me.,  12  Jan.  1850.  He 
was  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  in  1869, 
and  Boston  University  School  of  ThcoIoKJ' 
in  1872;  preached  as'  a  Methodist  minister 
from  1SS7  to  1879,  a  Congregationalist  min- 
ister from  1880  to  1883,  since  which  date  he 


has  been  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  Later  he 
engaged  in  literary  work.  He  is  secretary  of 
the  American  Sabbath  Union,  and  prominent  in 
reform  work;  since  1895  he  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  a  bureau  of  lectures,  literature  and 
law.  The  International  Reform  Bureau,  which 
he  founded  in  that  year.  Its  headquarters  are 
in  Washin^oD  where  it  undertakes  agitation  in 
favor  of  Congressional  legislatioa  against  vari- 
ous forms  of  vice-  He  is  author  of  'The  Sab- 
bath for  Man' ;  'Successful  Men  of  To-day) ; 
'That  Boy  and  Girl  of  Yours' ;  'International- 
ism';  'Prohibition  Hand  Bo(*'    (1911),  etc 

CRAO  MARTIN,  or  ROCK  SWALLOW. 
A  swallow  closely  allied  to  the  bank  swallow, 
which  is  found  from  Portugal  eastward  to 
China  in  tbe  breeding  season,  migratinK  to  the 
tropics  for  the  winter.  It  frequents  mountains 
ana  rocky  river  banks  among  hills,  but  does 
not  ascend  to  Alpine  regions,  it  builds  in  niches 
of  the  rocks  a  larf^  open-topped  nest  of  mud, 
occa^onally  placing  this  on  the  timbers  of 
buildings  or  among  ruins,  and  lays  profusely 
speckled  CK^.  The  general  color  of  the  adult 
bird  is  a  light  ashy  brown  abovf^  the  lower 
parts  being  creamy  t>uff,  and  the  tail  feathers 
are  dark  brown,  the  central  and  other  pairs  be- 
ing conspicuously  spotted  with  white.  Consult 
Slurpc  and  Wyatt,  'Monograph  of  the  Hirun- 
dinidz>   (London  1885-94). 

CRAIG,  Charles  Franklin,  American  army 
officer  and  bacteriologist :  b.  Danbury,  Conn., 
4  July  1872.  He  was  graduated  from  flie  Yale 
Medical  School  in  ]B$(,  was  appointed  acting 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army  in 
1898,  and  in  1908  became  captain  and  assistant 
surgeon.  Thereafter  as  biotegist  and  bacferwl- 
ogist  he  served  in  army  hospitals  at  Oiicka-  ' 
mauga  Park,  Ga.,  Fortress  Monroe,  Havana, 
the  Presidio,  Cal.,  and  Manila.  In  1896-97  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Army  Board  for  the  Study 
of  Tropical  Diseases;  after  1909  he  was  assist- 
ant curator  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  in 
Washington,  at  the  same  time  acting  as  in- 
structor in  clinical  microscopy  and  bacteriology 
at  the  Army  Medical  School  in  Washington ; 
and  in  1910^11  be  was  also  assistant  professor 
of  bacteriology  in  the  medical  department  of 
George  Washington  University.  He  has  written 
'The  AestiTO- Autumnal  Malarial  Fevers' 
(1901 )  ;  'The  Malarial  Fevers  and  the  Blood  of 
Protoioa  of  Man'  (1909)  ;  'The  Parasitic 
AnKcbee  of  Man>  (1911);  also  *Ualarial 
Fevers»  (in  Osier's  'Modern  Medicine,'  1907); 
•Parasitic  Disease*  (in  Hare's  'Modem  Treat- 
ment.' 1911). 

CRAIO,  Sdwsrd  Gordoa,  English  actor  and 
author:  b.  near  London,  16  Jan.  1872.  He  is  the 
son  of  EUen  Terry.  He  played  his  first  part  in 
a  London  theatre  when  only  six  years  old,  and 
appeared  again  in  Chicago  when  he  was  13;  but 
his  regular  d6but  was  made  in  1889  under  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  his  mother  appearing  in  the  same 
performance.  He  continued  with  Irving  till 
1897,  when  he  left  the  stage  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  drawing  and  wood  engrav- 
ing. In  1900  he  began  a  series  of  operatic  and 
theatrical  productions  in  which  he  put  in  prac- 
tice some  novel  ideas  in  regard  to  scenery  and 
the  mechanical  details  of  stage  management. 
His  success  with  these  innovations  led  him  to 
devote  his  time  wholly  to  the  art  oF  prodnction, 
and  in- 1913  he  founded  a  school  in  Florcitce, 
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Italy,  for  the  disseminatiini  of  his  theories  of 
tbeatricad  art.  He  publisbed,  besides  numerous 
magazine  articles,  'The  Art  of  the  Theatre' 
(1905);  <0n  the  Art  o£  the  Theatre'  (1911); 
•Toward  a  New  Theatre'  (1913). 

CRAIG,  Frank,  EngUsh  artist:  b.  Abbey 
Wood,  Kent,  27  Feb.  1874.  He  was  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylor's  School,  studied  art  at  Cook's 
life  class,  the  Latnbeth  School  of  Art  and  the 
Royal  Academy  Schools.  He  began  as  a  painter 
of  modem  English  life  and  contemporary  his- 
tory, such  as  the  Boer  War,  and  as  an  illustrator 
for  Kipling's  poems  and  for  the  London  Graphic. 
He  has  illustrated  also  for  Scribner's  Masaeme, 
Harper's,  the  Cosmopolitan  and  Hearst's  Mao(^- 
tine.  In  1905  he  joined  the  new  Pre-Raphaelite 
movement,  and  thereafter  painted  historical  pic' 
tures  full  of  expressive  figures  and  quaint  cos- 
tumes, in  their  genera!  color  scheme  often  re- 
sembling Gobelin  tapestries.  Good  examples 
are  <The  Heretic'  (1906,  National  Gallery,  Lon- 
don) ;  <The  Maid'  (1907,  Luxembourg);  and 
•The  Meetinghouse  of  Nonconformists'  (1908); 
'Goblin  Market>  (New  Zealand  Academy). 
Among  his  more  recent  works  are  the  curiously 
characteristic  portraits  of  Sir  John  Jarditie  and 
Maj.  Gen.  Douglas  Scott  (1910).  A  good 
example  of  his  earhr  style  is  "The  Communion 
on  the  Velt*  (1900,  Durban  Museum,  South 
Africa).  He  was  awarded  a.  medal  at  the 
Barcelona  Exhibition  of  19II  and  also  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  in  tiie  same  year. 

CRAIG,  Janm  Alexaiulsr,  American  Se- 
mitic scholar:  b.  Fitzroy  Harbour,  Ontario,  5 
March  1855.  He  was  graduated  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity, Montreal,  1880,  and  took  his  Ph.D.  de- 
gree at  Leipzig  1886.  He  was  instructor  and 
firofessor  of  Biblical  languages  in  Lane  Theo- 
ogical  Seminary,  1886-90;  professor  of  Old 
Testament  hterature  and  exegesis,  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary,  1891 ;  and,  from  1893  to 
1912  was  professor  of  Semitic  languages  and 
Hellenistic  Greek  in  the  University  of  MidiiKan. 
He  has  published  'Inscriptions  of  Salmanassar, 
King  of  Assyria,  859-826  b.c'  (1887)  ;  'Hebrew 
Word  Manual'  (1890)  ;  'Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian Religious  Texts'  (1S9S-97) ;  'Astronom- 
ical-Astrological Texts  of  the  Babylonians' 
(1899).  He  edited  the  Semitic  Series  of  Hand- 
books and  transbted  and  edited  Winckler's 
'Geschicbte  Babylonians,'  He  has  also  contrib- 
uted articles  to  many  ^rfiilokigical  journals. 

CRAIG,  Sir  Junes  Henry,  English  soldier 
and  administrator:  b.  Gibraltar  1748;  d.  London, 
12  Jan.  1812.  He  entered  the  army  in  1763.  be- 
came captain  of  the  47th  Foot  in  1771,  came  to 
America  in  1774,  was  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill, 
was  transferred  with  the  47th  to  Canada,  and 
distineuished  himself  in  the  early  part  of  Bur- 
goyne  s  advance  upon  Saratoga.  Made  major 
of  the  82d,  he  sailed  for  Nova  Scotia:  in  1^1 
fought  in  North  Orolina;  and  was  promoted 
successively  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  82d  and 
colonel  of  the  16th.  In  1794  he  became  adjutant- 
general  to  the  army  in  the  Netherlands  and  was 
promoted  major-general.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  in  die  Netherlands,  he  was  appointed  to 
command  a  force  to  co-operate  with  the  army 
from  India  in  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  colony 
at  the  (jape  of  Good  Hope.  The  colony  sur- 
rendered to  him  14  Sept  1/9S.  He  was  governor 
at  the  Cape  in  1795-^,  and  from  1797  to  1802 
was  in  India.    Having  been  promoted  lieutenant- 


general  in  1801,  he  commanded  die  troops  m 


Italy  and  Sicily  in  1805-06,  o^ratiag  i 
junction  with  Uie  Russians  against  the  trenciL 
In  1807  he  was  made  local  general  in  America, 
and  captain-general  and  governor-general  of 
(Canada.  The  French  were  not  well  disposed 
toward  the  British  government,  and  there  were 
perpetual  contentions  in  die  assembly.  CraiK 
dismissed  two  assemblies  and  he  suppressed  Lt 
Canadien  newspaper.  He  ^'esigned  the  gov- 
ernment in  October  1811,  and  m  1812  was  pro- 
moted generaL 

CRAIG,  John,  Scottish  preacher  of  the 
Reformation:  b.  Aberdeenshire  1512;  d.  Edin- 
burgh, 12  Dec  1600.  He  was  educated  at  Saint 
AnOTtv/s,  entered  the  Dominican  Order,  but 
soon  fell  under  the  susi»cion  of  heresy  and  was 
cast  into  prison.  On  his  release  (1536)  he 
traveled  on  the  Continent,  and  after  sometime 
was,  through  Cardinal  Pole's  influence,  made 
novice  master  in  the  Dominican  convent  at 
Bologna  and  later  was  rector.  While  here 
Calvin's  'Institutes'  fell  in  his  way  and  con- 
verted him  to  Protestant  doctrines.  He  was 
brou^t  before  the  Inquisition  and  sentenced 
to  be  burned  —  a  fate  from  .which  he  was  saved 
by  the  mob,  on  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  IV, 
breakinK  open  the  prisons  of  Rome.  Craig 
escaped  to  Vienna  and  obtained  favor  at  t4ie 
court  of  Miximilian  II,  but  the  Pope  demanded 
his  surrender  as  one  condemned  for  heresy. 
The  emperor,  however,^  instead  of  complying 
with  the  request,  gave  Craig  a  safe-conduct  out 
of  Germanv.  He  now  returned  to  Scotland 
(1560)  and  was  apDointed  the  colleague  of 
John  Knox  in  the  parish  church  of  Edinburgh. 
Thinkine  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  and 
Bothwdl  contrary  to  die  word  of  God,  he 
boldly  refused  to  proclaim  the  banns,  but  after- 
ward yielded  under  protest.  In  1572  Craig  was 
sent  to  Forfardiire  until  1579,  when  he  was  ^►- 
poinied  chaplain  to  King  James  VI.  He  now 
took  a  leading  pan  in  the  affairs  of  die  Church, 
was  the  cominler  of  part  of  the  'Second  Book 
of  Discipline,'  and  tne  writer  of  the  national 
covenant  sigrnd  in  1580  by  the  king  and  his 
household.  He  was  a  man  of  great  conscien- 
tiousness and  was  not  slow  to  oppose  the  pro- 
cee<Ung3  of  the  court  when  he  deemed  them 
contrary  to  Scripture  and  to  speak  wholesome 
but  unpleasant  truths  to  majesty  itself.  Con- 
sult the  black-letter  facsimile  reprint  of  Craig's 
•Catechisms'  (Edinburgh  1885),  widi  introduc- 
tion by  T.  Graves  Law. 

CRAIG,  Katherine  L,,  American  educator: 
she  was  educated  in  the  Colorado  public  schools 
and  at  Missouri  Valley  (College.  She  was 
elected  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
Colorado  in  1904,  re-elected  1906,  and  became 
field  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Women's  College 
in  1909.  She  codified  and  atmotated  the  school 
laws  of  (^torado ;  compiled  Arbor  Day,  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  Day  and  Flag  Day  books  for 
use  in  the  public  schools  and  takes  an  active 
part  in  all  movements  for  die  political  and 
educational  progress  of  Colorado.  She  also 
publi^ed  'Primary  Geography'  and  a  novel 
'Judge  Greyburn  and  Kathlene  Lee.'  She  is 
a  contribulor  to  'Tcaclicrs  and  Pupils'  Cyclo- 
pedia';  'New  Students'  Reference  Work'  and 
the   Woman's  Athen^um. 
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July  1833;  d.  IS  Jan.  1999.  He  was  gruhnted 
at  West  Point  1853;  superintended  die  bnUding 
□f  Fort  Snniter  1&54-55;  bailt  the  defouca  of 
Pitisbtirgh  1863;  and  on  13  Uarch  1865  v»a 
brevetted  lieotenant-colonel  for  ifuAial  and 
meiitoiious  services.  Later  be  was  emjiloyed 
OB  the  defenses  of  New  Yoric  and  BahMnore^ 
and  in  Ifae  impravement  of  navigation  of  SOUtb- 
em  rivers.  He  became  biwauer-general  and 
chief  of  engineers  10  Uay  1895,  and  was  retired 
1S97.  His  publications  include  an  'Army 
OfEcer*!  Pocket  Companion*  (1862);  and  a 
trandation  of  Dnfonrs  'Cours  de  tactiqiie> 
(1863). 

CRAIGIB,  Pe«rl  Hary  TercM  Richards 
f'JoHM  Oliver  Hobbes*),  Englisfe  novelist  and 
dramatist:  b.  Boston,  Mass,,  3  Nov.  1867;  d. 
London,  England,  13  Aug.  1906.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  Paris  and  London,  married  R.  W. 
Craigie  in  England  in  1887  and  was  divorced 
from  him  in  1895.  Her  vivid  and  picturesque 
style,  acuteness  of  atMcrvation.  and  caustic 
humor  made,  faer  a  favorite  with  discerning- 
readers.  Her  writings  include  'Some  Eato-. 
tions  and  a  Moral'  (1891);  'The  Sinner's 
Comedy'  (18&2);  <A  Study  in  Temptations' 
(1893^ ;  <A  BuntUc  of  Ufe'  (1894):  yoinneys 
End  m  Lovers  Meeting' ;  'The  Goos,  Some 
Mortals  and  Lord  Wi^enliam'  (1895):  'The 
Herb  Moon*  (1896) ;  'School  for  Saints' 
(1897) ;  'Osbem  and  UiByne,'  a  blank  verse 
tragedy  (1899);  'The  Ambassador,'  a  piay- 
(1898);  'The  Serious  Wooing*  (1901);  'Love 
and  the  Soul  Hunters'  (1902);  'Robert 
Orange'  (1902)  ;  'The  Flute  of  Pan,'  a  dtama 
(1905)  ;  'The  Dream  and  tbe  Business>  (1906). 
CRAIK,  crik,  Dinah  HarU,  best  known  as 
"Miss  MuLOCK,"  Enrfi^  novelist;  b.  Stoke- 
upon-Tnent,  20  April  1826;  A  Shortlands,  Kent, 
12  Oct.  1887,  In  her  23d  year  she  published  her 
6rst  novd.  'The  Ogilvies.'  This  was  followed 
by  <Olive>  (1850) ;  and  'Agatha's  Husband' 
(1853);  but  it  was  with  the  story  of  'John 
Halifax,  Gentleman'  (1857)  that  ib«  gained 
and  retained  her  reputation  as  a  novelist,  This 
work  has  had  an  extraordinary  popularity,  hav- 
ing been  translated  into  French,  German,  Italian, 
Greek  and  Russian.  She  publuhed  in  aU  about 
20  stories,  among  which  were  'A  Ljfe  for  a 
Ufe'  (1859);  'Mistress  and  Maid'  (1863); 
'A  Noble  Life*  (1866);  'Hannah'  (.1871); 
'The  LitUe  Lame  Prince'  (1874),  etc  Besides 
ibese  she  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of 
essays  on  various  subjecta,  such  as  'Sermons 
Out  of  ChunJi'  (1873):  'Plain  Speaking' 
(1882).  She  published  a  volume  of  poems  in 
I8S9,  reissued  with  additions  in  'Poems  of 
Thirty  Years'  (1881).  Among  these  'Doiwlas, 
Tender  and  True'  and  'Philio  My  King'  have 
been  widely  popular.  In  1864^  sbe  was  married 
(0  George  Lillie  Craik,  a  nef^w  of  die  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  name.  The  chief  char- 
acteristic of  her  literary  woric  was  its  refined 
optimism,  and  its  success  with  the  public  was 
largely  due  to  simplicity  of  diction. 


Und,  25  June  1866. 


raphy,  btK  his  first  independent  work  of  any 
importance  was  his  'Pursuit  of  Knowledge 
under  ISfficulties.'    This  was  succeeded  by  his 


'Romance  of  ifae  Peerv^' ;  'Spetner  and  ItH 
Poetry' ;  'History  of  Lttenituir  and  Learning 
in  Enp:land' ;  'History  of  Briti^  Commerce'; 
'English  of  Shakespeare';  'Bacon,  His  Writ- 
ings and  Philosophy,'  etc.  In  1849  he  was 
inted  profesgar  of  EngliA  literature  in 
:ii's  College,  Belfast,  an  appointment  wbicfa 

held  till  his  death. 

CRAIK,  Georgianna  Marian.  See  May, 
GaoKiAHA  Uauan. 

CRAIK,  Sir  Henry,  Scottish  educationist: 
b,  Glasgow,  18  Oct.  1846.  He  was  educated  at 
Glasgow  University  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  secretary  of  the  Scotch  Education  De-, 
partment  1885-1904.  He  was  created  K.CB.  in 
1897  and  has  represented  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen 
Univenities  in  the  Hottse  of  ONnmons  since 
19Q6.  He  is  the  author  of  'Life  of  Jonathan 
Swift'  (1882);  'The  State  and  Educatian' 
(1883) ;  <A  Century  of  Soottish  Hiitoiy* 
(1901);  'ImpresiioDof  India'  (1908). 

CRAIK,  Jamea,  American  psysician:  b. 
Scotland  173! ;  d.  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  6  Feb. 
1814.  He  came  to  Vir^nia  ear^  in  life,  and 
on  7  Maitfti  1754  ms  commissioned  as  an  army 
surgeon.  In  17S5  he  was  a  surgeon  in  Brad- 
docts  army  and  took  part  in  the  memorable 
action  on  the  Uonongahela.  After  serving 
through  Ae  Frendi  war  in  the  Virginia  regi- 
ment he  settled  as  a  physician  near  Mount 
Vernon,  and  finally  at  Alexandria.  During  the 
Revolution  be  was  in  the  mecfical  departtnent 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  die  (Ksckisure  of 
die^lot  to  remove  Washington  from  command 
during  the  winter  at  Valley  Fonfe  and  was 
present  at  tbe  surrender  of  Lord  Comwatlis  at 
Vorictown.  He  was  WaiduDgton'9  family  liiy-  . 
sician,  and  ever  associated  with  him  on  terrn^  of 
the  closest  friend^ip.  atteiKling  him  in  his  last 
illness,  and  being  atlectionateTy  mentioned  in 
Waslungtmi's  will  as  "my  compatriot  in  arms 
and  okT and  intimate  friend'  to  whom  be  be-, 
queathed  his  tambour  secretary  and  the  cir- 
cular chair,  "^tk  appendage  of  my  study.' 

CRAIL8HEIH,  or  KRAILSHBIU,krnfl'- 
hun,  Germany,  town  of  Wiirtteniberg,  on  the 
Jagsl^  47  miles  northeast  of  Stuttgart.  It  con- 
■-"  -  three  handsome  churches,  a  town  hall,  ex- 


products.  It  was  incorporated  in  1338,  -.._, 
ceded  to  Prussia  in  1791,  to  Bavaria  in  1806  and 
to  Wijrttcmburg  four  years  later.  Pop.  6,100. 
CRAIOVA,  or  KRAJOVA,  kra-yo'va, 
Rumania,  capital  of  the  province  of  Doljiu,  on 
the  river  Jiu,  112  mile!  west  of  Bucharest  It 
is  the  chief  commercial  centre  west  of  Buchar- 
est and  has  a  very  extensive  trade  in  the  live 
stock  and  agricultural  produce  of  the  surround- 
irig  fertile  district.  It  has  rope  and  carri^e 
factories,  tanneries,  military  and  commercial 
academies  and  several  churches.    It  is  the  head- 

Suarters  of  the  First  Army  Corps.  In  Roman 
aya  it  was  known  as  Costra  Nova  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  the  capital  of  Lower  Walla- 
chia.    Pop.  45,700. 

CRAKE,  or  CORN  CRAKE,  English 
name  for  the  landrail  (Crex  Crex),  formed  in 
imitation  of  its  cry  "crake,  crake."  whidi  is 
heard  everywhere  in  valleys  and  low  grounds 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  eariy  summer. 
It  is  reddish-brown  in  color,  with  streaks  of  a 
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ilarker  'brown  along  the  middle  of  its  feathen. 
The  under  parts  of  its  body  are  of  a  li^t 

CRALL£,  Richard  K.,  American  author: 
b.  South  CaroHna;  d  Virglnia.JO  June  1864. 


CRAM,  Ralph  Adams,  American  architect 
and  author:  b.  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  16  Dec. 
IfifiS.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and 
Westford,  Mass.  He  has  practised  as  an  archi- 
tect since  1889.  As  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Cram  &  Ferguson  he  helped  to  plan  some 
of  the  most  notable  academic  and  ecclesiastical 
buildings  in  the  United  States.  Among  these 
are  Graduate  College  and  OeveUnd  Tower, 
Princeton  University;  Rice  Institute,  Houston, 
Tei. ;  Saint  Alban's  Cathedral,.  Toronto,  Caa- 
ada ;  Saint  Thomas's  Church,  New  York  j 
Calvary  Church,  Pittsburgh ;  Euclid  AvMtue 
Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
became  consulting  armitect  for  the  cathedral  o{ 
Saint  John  the  Divine,  New  York,  and,  in  1914. 
professor  in  Uasaachusciia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. His  writings  include  'Church  Build- 
ing' (1901):  'The  Ruined  Abbeys  of  Great 
Britain'  (1905) ;  'Impressions  of  Japanese 
Architecture  and  the  Allied  Arts'  (1906)  ;  'The 
Gothic  Quest>   (1907). 

CRAH,  William  Everett,  American  author: 
h.  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  2Z  June  1871.  He  is  a 
brother  of  Ralph  Adams  Cram  (q.v,).  He  has 
written  'Little  Beasts  of  Field  and  Wood' 
(1899);  'More  Little  Beasts'  (1901);  and,  in 
collaboration  with  Witmer  Stone,  'American 
Animals ;  Guide  to  the  Uammals  of  North 
America  North  of  Mexico'  (1902)  ;  'More 
Little  Beasts  of  Field  and  Wood>  (1912). 

CRAMBE.     See  Sea-kale. 

CRAMP,  Oharlea  Henry,  American  ship- 
builder: b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  9  May  "™     ' 


there,  6  June  1913.     He  was  gradi 
Central   High   School   of   his   native   city,   a 
red   the   shipyards   of   his    father,   Willi: 


the 


Cramp.  He  soon  established  the  prestige  of  the 
firm  of  William  Cramp  &  Sons,  which  he  In- 
corporated and  of  which  he  became  president 
Their  shijjyards  in  Philadelphia  are  the  most 
eJcteniive  in  the  United  States,  executing  con- 
tracts for  the  govemmenis  of  the  United  States, 
Russia,  Japan,  Argentina,  C^ile,  etc.,  and  exer- 
cising a  great  influence  upon  modem  naval 
development.  He  built  ironclads  and  monitors 
for  the  United  States  government  in  the  Civil 
War  and  assisted  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
United  States  navy  and  the  re-establishment  of 
the  United  States  merchant  marine.  The  de- 
stroyed battleship  Maine  was  built  at  the  Cramp 
yards,  in  whose  31  acres  of  ground  nearly  6,000 
workmen  are  employeA  Consult  Bucll,  'Mem- 
oirs of  C  H.  Cramp'  (New  York  1906). 

CRAMP,  acute,  painful  sensations  usually 
located  in  a  voluntary  muscle.  It  is  a  form 
of  local  clonic  spasm  in  the  muscle  and  may 
be  due  to  one  of  several  causes,  the  roost  im- 


portant of  whid^  however  arc  over-exertion 
with  conset^uent  tire  and  cold,  or  it  may  result 
from  orgamc  disease.  Cramps  occurring  in  hol- 
low viscera  where  there  is  much  involuntary 
muscular  tissue  are  usually  termed  colic  (q.v.). 
The  muscles  most  often  aSected  are  those  of 
the  extremities,  especially  those  of  the  lower 
extremities.  Jn  the  cramps  which  result  from 
occupation,  neuroses,  such  as  occur  in  telegra- 
phers, typewriters,  violinists,  musicians,  etc, 
the  upper  extremities  are  involved  These 
cramp-like  pains  are  distinctly  of  mental  origin. 
The  treatment  of  general  forms  of  cramp  is  by 
means  of  warmth,  massage ;  bromides  and  cam- 
iriior  are  sometimes  useful.  Sudden  putting  of 
the  muscle  on  vigorous  stretch  ofiimes  will 
relieve  cramp.  Cramps  attacking  swimmers  are 
particularly  difficult  to  handle,  but  if  the  pres- 
ence of  mind  of  the  swimmer  is  not  lost,  turn- 
ing on  the  back  and  floating  may  prevent 
drowning. 

CRAHPTOH,  Cbarlea  Albert   American 


graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  i 
1882;  was  assistant  chemist  in  the  United  Slates 
Department  of  Agriculture  1883-90;  and  after 
1890  chief  chemist  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau.  In  1910  he  became  chief  of  the  division 
of  food  and  dru^  products.  He  carried  out  a 
number  of  investigations  in  agricultural  chem- 
istry and  published  memoirs  and  reports  on 
special  topics  of  the  cheoristty  of  food  and 
agricultural  products,  including  the  composi- 
tion of  plant  tissues,  the  composition  of  butter 
and  other  fats,  etc.  His  writings  include 
'Record  of  Experiments  at  Des  Lignes  Experi- 
ment Station,  Baldwin,  La.,  1888'  (1889) ;  'Bak- 
ing Powders'  (Part  V  of  Food  and  Food  Adul- 
terations, Washington  1889). 

CRAHPTON,  Henry  Edward,  American 
zoolo^st:  b.  New  York,  S  Jan.  1875.  He  was 
educated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  at  Columbia  College,  where  he  was 
an  assistant  in  biology  in  1893^5,  and  to  which, 
after  one  year  as  instructor  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  he  returned  to  be 
fellow,  lecturer  and  instructor  in  zoology;  ad- 
junct professor  in  1901-04,  and  thereafter  pro- 
fessor. He  was  a  member  of  scientific  expedi- 
tions to  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean 
in  1906,  1907,  1908,  1909,  and  to  British  Guiana 
and  the  interior  of  Brarit  in  1911,  and  to  the 
Bahamas  and  Porto  Rico  1912-15.  In  1909  he 
was  made  curator  of  invertebrate  zoolon  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York.  He  has  published  'The  Doctrine  of 
Evolution'  (1911)  ;  also  various  monographs  on 
evolution,  embryology,  experimental  zoolt^y 
and  travel. 

CRAHPTON.  Thomas  Rnasell,  English  en- 
neer:  h.  Broadstairs,  Kent,  6  Aug.  1816;  d 
_3ndon,  19  March  1888.  His  engineering  train- 
ing was  received  under  such  men  as  the  elder 
Brunei,  Sir  Daniel  Gooch  and  John  and  Oorge 
Rennie.  Between  1842  and  1848  he  made  many 
improvements  in  locomotive  machinery.  In 
1843  he  designed  and  patented  the  engine  which 
bears  his  name.  "The  characteristic  features  of 
the  Crampton  engine  are  a  long  boiler,  outside 
cylinders  set  in  the  middle  of  the  enpine's 
length,  and  large  driving  wheels  placed  quite  in 
the  rear  of  the  driving  box.*  In  1851  he  laid  the 
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first  practical  submarine  cabk  betwem  Dover 
and  Calais,  his  best  piece  of  profearional  work. 
Among  other  works  carried  out  eilfaer  wholly  or 
in  pan  b;  him  were  the  Beriin  waterworks ;  the 
Sn^rmarrulwa.y^andtheVainarailwa]'.  Healso 
invented  a  rotary  dust-ftiel  furnace,  and  an 
automatic  hydratibc  tunuel-JxtrinK  machine.  The 
outside  fire-box  shells  on  many  modeio 
enginea  arc  stiU  known  as  Crunptons. 

CRAHPTOirS  GAP,  Battle  of.  See 
South  Mountain,  Battles  op. 

CRANACH,  kHi'naH,  KRANACH,  or 
KRONACH,  Lncas,  The  Eldeb,  GermaD 
painter  and  engraver,  founder  of  the  Sax- 
oo  school:  b.  Kronach,  Gcr_  14?2;  d.  Wei- 
mar, 16  Oct.  1553.  His  family  name  i* 
said  to  have  been  Miiiler,  and  the  name 
by  which  he  afterward  oJIed  himself  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  his  birth - 
(dace.  In  1504  he  became  court  painter  to 
Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  in 
1508  he  was  ennobled.  In  1509  he  traveled 
through  the  Netherlands  and  at  Malires  painted 
the  portrait  of  the  future  Emperor  Charles  V, 
then  a  child  of  nine  years.  In  1519  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  town  council;  be  be- 
came burgomaster  in  1537  and  again  in  1540. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Luther,  of  whom 
he  painted  various  portraits,  several  of  them  still 
extant  After  the  tfeath  of  the  Elector  Frederick 
he  still  remained  attached  to  the  Saxon  court, 
for  he  received  as  much  favor  from  Frederick's 
successors —  John  the  Constant  and  John 
Frederick  the  Magnanimous.  Cranach's  por- 
trait of  the  latter  is  contained  in  die  New  York 
Metropolitan  Museum.  After  Ac  battle  of 
Miihlber^,  in  1547,  in  which  John  Frederick  was 
taken  prisoner  bv  the  troops  of  Charles  V. 
Cranach  showed  nis  attachment  for  his  master 
by  following  him  from  prison  to  prison  until  in 
1552  he  was  set  at  liberty,  when  he  returned 
with  Cranach  at  lus  side  to  Weimar.  He  en- 
graved both  on  copper  and  wood,  and  also 
niunttnated  manuscripts,  and  was  remarkable 
for  his  rapidity  of  execution.  His  smaller  cuts 
are  by  far  superior  in  drawing  and  detail.  He 
devoted  many  of  his  engravings  to  subjects  of 
value  to  the  Reformation.  His  work  was 
original,  realistic  and  rich  in  its  nationalism. 
He  painted  a  large  number  of  Madonnas,  per- 
haps the  moat  celebrated  of  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  cathedral  of  Glogati  and  the  Pinakothek 
of  Munich.  Another  favorite  subject  with  him 
was  Christ  blessing  the  little  children,  a  good 
specimen  of  which  is  in  the  Baring  collection  in 
Londoa  Perhaps  tiie  most  beautiful  of  his 
paintings  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  0ic 
city  chureh  of  Naumburg.  Of  his  larger  re- 
ligious paintings,  good  examples  are  the  'Mar- 
riage of  Saint  Catharine*  in  the  cathedral  of 
Erfurt,  and  his  last  great  work  in  the  town 
church  at  Weimar,  <Tnc  Crucifixion,'  depicting 
the  object  of  the  Reformation,  and  introdiicinR 
the  figures  of  Luther  and  Cranach  himself.  He 
exoels  in  portinit  painting,  but  alfiiough  these 
show  a  mastery  of  detail,  tiiey  lack  the  great 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  German  masters. 
Tbey  have  a  dry  uniformity,  a  false  idea  of 
elegance,  which,  added  to  his  desire  to  amuse, 
heighten  the  comic  effect.  Amonc  the  best  are 
•Cardinal  Albrecht  of  Mainz  as  Saint  Jerome' 
in  die  Berlin  Museum;  'John  Frederick  of 
Saxony,'    and  an    'Unknown   Female*    in  the 


National  Gallery,  London.  He  painted  many 
miniatures,  as  in  the  album  of  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  now  at  Halle,  and  especially  in  John 
Frederick's  'Book  of  Toume>s>  now  at  Coburg; 
a  work  of  144  pictures.  Consult  Heller,  'Das 
Leben  imd  die  Werke  Lucas  Cranachs*  (2d  ed., 
1844)  ;  SchtKhardt,  'Lucas  Cranach  des  alteren 
Uben  und  Werke'  (lKl-61)  ;  Dodgsonin 'Bib- 
lioth^ue  des  bibliographies  critiques'  (Paris); 
Fleschig,  ^Tafelbilder  Lucas  Cranaches  die  Al- 
teren; Cranach  Studien'  (Leipzig  1900)  ;  and  the 
monographs  by  Wamecke  (Gonitz  1879)  ;  Lin- 
dau  (Leipzig  1883) ;  and  Michaelson  (ib.  1902). 
CRANACH,  Lucas,  The  Youkgex,  Ger- 
man painter:  b.4  0ct  I5l5;d.20an.  1586;  sec- 
ond son  and  a  pupil  of  Lticas  Cranach,  whose 
manner  he  copied  so  faithfully  that  many  of  his 
father's  worl^  are  assigned  to  the  son.  More- 
over, each  used  a  similar  mark,  a  crowned  ser- 
pent with  wings.  According  to  Schuchardt,  the 
son  varied  his  mark  by  showing  the  wings  of 
the  serpent  folded  instead  of  erect,  as  in  the 
pictures  sifmed  by  the  father.  His  'Crucifixion* 
and   'The  Lord's  Vineyard,'   symbolical  of  the 

Srogreas  of  the  Reformation,  are  in  the  Stadt 
lirche  at  Wittenberg.  Other  pictures  of  bis 
may  be  found  in  Dresden,  Berlm  and  Munich. 

CRANBERRY,  several  trailing  species  of 
the  family  foccwiiace*  genus  Oxyeoccms. 
One  of  these  species,  0.  marcrocarpus,  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  United  States  for  its 
acid  fruit  which  ripens  in  the  autumn  and  may 
be  kept  until  spring,  and  which  finds  an  im- 
portant culinary  use  in  the  making  of  sauce, 
pies,  etc,  but  is  never  eaten  as  a  dessert  fruit. 
The  crop  of  1905  was  reported  to  be  987,500 
bushels,  produced  mainly  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey  and  Wisconsin,  the  balance  being  made 
up  from  smaller  areas  in  the  northern  States, 
lliou^  one  of  the  species  (0.  cxycocctn)  is  a 
native  of  Europe  as  well  as  America,  it  has  not 
developed  European  horticultural  varieties.  In- 
deed, in  Europe  the  cranberry  is  cultivated  to  a 
much  smaller  extent  than  in  America. 

The  two  species  from  which  tiie  cultivated 
varieties  have  been  derived  are  O.  oxycoccitt, 
the  smaller  cranberry,  and  O.  macroiarpus,  the 
larger  cranberry.  Both  are  natives  of  nordiern 
swamps  and  marshes,  especially  such  as  are 
rich  in  peatj  the  latter  species  is  confined  to 
North  Amenca.  Both  are  trailrn^  vines  bear- 
ing small  evergreen  leaves,  inconsiHcuoas 
flowers  and  globular  or  mriform  red  fruits 
borne  on  slender  curved  stalks,  which  suggested 
the  name  crane-berry — the  neck  of  a  crane.  . 
The  American  species  is  cultivated  almost  ex- 
clusively and  has  developed  the  larger  number 
of  horticultural  varieties,  but  the  smaller  cran- 
berry is  considered  by  many  to  produce  finer 
flavored  fruits.  The  general  types  of  berries 
are  globular,  bell-shaped  and  bugle-shaped, 
with  numerous  varieties  in  each  class. 

Commereially,  cranberries  are  grown  in  low, 
wet  groond,  though  they  are  sometimes  raised 
upon  drier  soils.  The  land  selected  mtist  be 
drained,  so  that  standing  water  will  be  at  least 
a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  during 
summer;  it  must  be  retentive  of  moisture,  since 
the  plants  quickly  suffer  in  dty  seasons ;  it  must 
be  level  in  otider  to  be  readily  flooded  in  very 
dry  weather,  in  winter,  and  when  insects  are 
seriously  troublesome;  it  must  be  situated 
where  injury  from  frosts  wit!  be  as  little^ poa- 
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sible.  Late  spring  frosts  injure  the  blossoms; 
early  autumn  ones,  the  frmt.  Further,  tl>ere 
musi  be  sufficient  water  to  quicldy  flood  the  field. 
B<^:3  in  which  sphagnum  moss  grows  upon  a 
p«at  or  muck  soil  are  preferred  and  are  con- 
sidered specially  promising  if  plants  rdated  to 
die  cranberry  grow  naturally;  upon  the  land. 
Draining  die  bog  and  clearing  it  of  trees,  brush, 
roots,  moss,  etc,  is  followed  by  the  digging  of 
permanent  oma  ditches  two  to  four  feet  deep. 
These  spread  the  water  and  remove  it  in  times 
of  flooding,  etc.  After  the  land  is  prepared  it 
is  usually  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  sand  to 
ke^  down  weeds  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  In  this  sand  cuttings  six  or 
eight  inches  long  ar^  set  at  intervals  of  from 
12  to  15  inches  apart  each  way.  Bej-ond  the  re- 
moval of  weeds  no  cultivation  is  generally  given. 
The  third  or  fourdi  year  a  full  crop  may  be  ex- 
pected; SO  barrels  being  a  good  yield,  though 
four  times  that  amount  has  been  obtained. 
When  the  beds  become  too  full  of  vines  they 
are  mown  or  burned  over  to  start  a  fresh 
growth  and  eveiy  fourth  or  fifth  year  a  fresh 
covering  of  an  mch  or  so  of  sand  is  given. 
Sanding  is  not  practised  in  some  localities,  llie 
cost  of  preparing  and  planting  a  bed  as  above 
indicated  varies  from  $300  to  $500  an  acre. 
Harvestios  is  done  by  hand  when  hisbeat  grades 
are  picked;  by  raking  and  combing  for  the  less 

Several  diseases  and  insects  attack  the  cran- 
berry. Of  the  former  the  most  serious  is  prob- 
ably the  scald,  whidi  appears  most  frequently 
in  not  muggy  seasons  as  a  soft  reddish-brown 
spot  on  the  fruit,  which  quickly  swells  and  gets 
Inrd,  but  later  shrivels  and  either  drops  off 
or  remains  attached  to  the  vine.  The  leaves  are 
also  more  or  less  aflected.  Spraying  wift  bor- 
deaux mixture  is  found  to  be  the  most  satis- 
factory method  of  treatment  It  ia  usually 
most  easily  done  while  the  bed  is  flooded.  Red 
sails  are  often  troublesome  upon  the  leaves. 
This  is  controlled  by  burning  die  beds  over  in 
the  autumn  to  kill  the  spores  of  die  funms. 
A  large  and  conspicuous  distortion  and  redden- 
ing of  the  green  parts  may  sometimes  prove 
destructive.  The  leading  insect  enemies  are  two 
caterpillars,  one  of  which  attacks  the  foliage, 
the  other  the  fruit  The  former,  known  as  Uie 
black-headed  flreworm,  may  be  controlled  by  the 
application  of  kerosene  or  Paris  green.  The 
latter,  a  kind  of  span-worm,  mav  be  destroyed 
by  spraying  with  an  arsenite  when  the  leaves 
are  falling  and  the  fruit  is  setting,  (^enlly, 
perliaps,  me  beds  are  flooded  to  destroy  these 
and  other  insect  pests. 

Several  other  plants  bear  the  name  cranberry. 
Among  the  best  known  are  yaeciniiitn  vttis- 
idiwa,  known  as  low  bush  cranberry,  wolf-berry, 
mountain  cranberry  and  cowberry.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  America  and  is  often 
found  in  the  markets,  but  is  not  cultivated.  Its 
fruits  reach  American  markets  not  only  from 
the  northern  United  States  and  eastern  Canada, 
but  often  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Germany.  The  high-bush,  high  cranberry  or 
cranberiy^bush  is  a  shrub,  a  species  of  Vibur- 
num, vmich  attains  a  height  of  12  feet  and 
bears  scariet  berries  which  persist  during  virin- 
ter.  The  fniit  is  scarcely  edible.  This  plant 
is  the  original  species  from  which  the  snowball 
has  been  developed.  In  both  forms  it  is  a  very 
attractive  and  popular  ornamental  shrub. 


,     'Standard     Cydo- 

.      (N«w    York    1914); 

White,     'Cranberry     Culture'     {New     York)  ; 


Webb,  'Cape  Cod  Cranberries' ;  Special  Bull^in 
K,  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.    'Iniprt* 

Injuriously  ABecting  Cranberries'; 

ings  of  the  American  Cranberry  Growers'  A»- 


CRANBROOK,  Ofttboroe  Oithome. 
Hardy,  1st  Eakl,  English  statcaman:  b.-  Brad- 
ford, 1  Oct.  1814:  d.  Hemsted  Park,  30  Oct 
I90e.  In  1S65  he  defeated  Mr.  Gladstone  in  die 
celebrated  Oxford  University  election;  in  ISffS 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Cran- 
brook.  He  was  Unaer-Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Draartment  (1858-59),  president  of 
the  Poor-law  Board  (1866-6?),  Home  Secretary 
(1867-68),  War  Secretary  (1874-78),  Seeie- 
tary  of  State  for  India  (187&-80)  and  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  (1885,  1886-92). 


Selkirk  and  Rocky  mountains,  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad,  35  miles  west  of  Fernie.  It 
contains  the  provincial  buildings,  a  higli  school, 
manual  trainmg  school,  several  primary  schools 
and  churches,  ft  has  extensive  agricultrual  and 
mining  interests  and  is  an  important  trade  cen- 
tre. Its  manufactures  include  brick  yards,  min- 
eral water  works,  iron  foundries,  planing  mills 
and  sash  and  door  factories.    Pop.  3,090. 

CRANCH,  Chriatopber  Peane,  American 
artist  and  poet:  b.  Alexandria,  Va.,  8  March 
1813;  d.  Cambridge,  Uass.,  20  Jan.  1S92.  He 
wasasonot  Win^Cranch  (Q.V.).  He  stud- 
ied at  Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C; 
was  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
1835;  preached  in  Unitarian  pulpits  for  a  few 
years,  and  then  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
paimmg  and  poetry.  He  studied  ui  Italy  1846- 
48,  1853-63,  when  he  returned  to  Aoienca  and 
was  elected  a  memtwr  of  the  National  Academy, 
but  ejiiiibitod  nothing  after  1871.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Lowell  and  Longfellow;  a 
man  of  versatile  if  not  commanding  talent;  and 
one  whose  friendship  was  highly  cberi^ed  by 
the  few  favored  with  it  Some  of  the  best 
known  of  bis  paintings  are  <Val  de  Moline, 
Amalfi,  Ita^>  (1869);  'Venice'  (1870);  an<l 
'Venetian  FiAing  Boats'  (1871).  His  well- 
known  poem  'Thought'  appeared  in  7"^^  Dial 
(1840).  His  published  works  include  'Poems' 
(1844);  'The  Last  of  the  Huggeraiuggers' 
(1856) ;  'Kobboltoio'  (1857) ;  a  blank  verse 
translation  of  the  '.^jieid'  (1872);  'Satan:  a 
Ubretto*  (1874)  ;  'Ihe  Bird  and  the  Bell,  and 
Odies  Poems'  (1875;  2d  ed,  1890)  ;  'Ariel  and 
Caliban'  (1887). 

CRANCH,  WllUun,  American  inrist:  b. 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  17  July  1769;  d.  Washing' 
ton.  D.  C,  1  Sept  1855.  He  was  giadinted 
at  Harvard  in  1787;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1790;  appointed  an  associate  judge  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
CohnnAiia  in  1801;  ami  chief  justice  of  that 
court  in  1805.  He  held  this  oFRce  till  his  death, 
and  during  a  period  of  over  half  a  century  had 
only  two  decisions  overruled  by  the  Supreme 
Cowrt.  His  reports  of  cases  decided  in  the 
Circuit  Court  (1801-41)  were  published  in  six 
volumes;  and  those  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  (18(H-15)  in  nine  volumes,  with 
snpplementaiy  issues  in  1835. 
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CRANDALL,  CbarlcB  Henry,  Atnencan 
writer:  b.  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  19  June  laSB.  He 
was  for  five  years  on  ifae  staff  of  the  New  York 
TribuMe,  and  in  book  £onn  has  pubUsbed  'The 
Season;  a  Social  History  of  New  York'  (1883); 
'Representative  Sonnets'  {edited,  1891)  ; 
'Wayside  Music'  <1S93) ;  'The  Chords  of  UU> 
(1698) ;  'Songs  from  Sky  Meadows'  (1909), 
dxe  last  three  being  volumes  of  poema.  Mr. 
Crandall  was  selected  to  read  the  poem  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Battle  Monument  at  Sara- 
tosa  (where  Burgoyne  surrendered).  He  con- 
trioutes  essays  on  social  subjects  and  country 
lif^  poems,  etc,  to  leading  periodicals. 

CRANDALL,  ChsrlM  Lee,  American  civil 
engineer:  b.  Bridgewatcr,  N.  Y.,  20  July  1850. 
He  was  gnduatea  from  Cornell  University  in 
1672  and  ha«  been  connected  with  that  institu- 
tion as  instructor  and  professor  of  engineering 
from  1874.  He  has  puMished  'Tables  for  Com- 
putation of  Railway  and  Other  Earthwork' 
(1886);  'Notes  on  DescriMive  Geometry' 
(1888) ;  'Notes  on  Shades.  Shadows  and  Per- 
spective'; 'The  Transition  Curve'  (1893); 
'Textbook  on  (jeodesy  and  Least  Squares' 
OWf)  ;  'Field  Book  for  Railroad  Surveying' 
(1909) ;  and  is  joint  author  of  'Railroad  Con- 
struction'  (1913), 

CRANDALL,  Prudence.  See  Philleo, 
Pbui)£mc£  Ckandali. 

CRANE,  Bruce,  American  landscape  artist: 
b.  New  York,  17  Oct.  1857.  He  studied  art  in 
New  York  city  and  in  Paris,  Prance,  and  made 
bis  first  exhibition  of  pictures  at  die  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1879.  He  gained  the 
Webb  and  the  Saltus  prizes-  was  awarded  the 
bronze  medal  of  iV  Paris  Exposition  in  1900; 
the  silver  tnedal  of  the  Pan-AJnerican  Exposi- 
tion in  1901 ;  the  silver  medal  of  the  Carolina 
Expostion,  rtie  gold  medal  of  the  National 
Academy  and  Ate  gokl  medal  of  the  Louisiana 
Exposition  in  1904 ;  and  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Panama- Pacific  Exposition  in  1915.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1901.  Among  his  notable  pictures 
are  'Tfce  Hills'  in  the  National  Academy; 
'Mandi'  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum;  'Autumn 
Uplands'  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum ;  and 
'^ringtime'  in  the  Peabody  Institute,  Balti- 

CRAHE,  Frank,  journalist  and  author;  b. 
Urbana,  111.,  12  May  1861.  He  studied  at  the 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  and  was  ordained 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  minisliy  in  1832. 
He  received  from  his  aln^  mater  the  honorary 
degree  of  Ph.B.  in  1892  and  D.D.  from  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University  in  1894.  He  held  the 
pastorates  of  two  Chicago  Methodist  Ej^is- 
oopal  churches  1896-1903;  and  of  the  Union 
Congregational  Church,  Wortester,  Mass..  from 
1904  until  in  1909  he  resigned  to  devote  himself 
to  journalism.  As  ettitorial  writer  for  The 
Associated  Newspapers,  the  syndicate  of  40 
newsipapers  in  the  leadinf  cities  of  the  nation, 
and  as  a  contributor  to  leading  magazines,  his 
essays  treating  with  the  daily  problems  of  life 
are  written  in  a  popular  vein  and  are  marked 
b^  versatility,  shrewd  and  Idndly  philosophy, 
(collected  in  book  form  these  essays  arc  widely 
read  throughout  America  and  the  Elnglish- 
«>eaking  world  under  the  following  titles;  'Tlie 
Rdigion    of    To-Morrow'     (1899);     'Vision' 


(1907):  'The  Song  of  Uie  Infinite'  (1909); 
'Human  Confessions'  (1911);  '(iod  and  Dhe- 
mocracy'  (1911);  'Lame  and  Lovely>  (1912); 
'Footnotes  to  Life'  (1913);  'War  and  World 
Government'  (1915);  'Just  Human'  (1915); 
'Adventures  in  Common  Sense'  (1916)  ;  'lae 
Looking  Glass'  (1917);  'Christmas  and  the 
Year  Round'  (1917);  'Lifted  Windows' 
(1918). 

CRANE,  Frank,  American  illustrator  and 
cartoonist:  b.  Rahway,  N.  J.,  1856;  A  New 
Rorfielle,  N.  Y,  26  Oct.  1917.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Sir  Peter  Crane,  and  his  ancestors 
founded  tfie  town  of  Crane's  Ford,  now  Cran- 
ford,  N.  J.  Crane  was  graduated  from  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Design,  and  became 
successively  cartoonist  and  art  editor  of  the 
New  York  World,  and  later  art  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press.  He  was  subsequently  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  papers,  the  Times, 
Herald  and  Tribune,  and  the  Boston  Herald. 
He  was  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Stephen  Crane,  the 
author,  Amoi^  his  humorous  creations  are 
^Uncle  Dick's  Contraptions* ;  *Muggsy*  and 
'WiUie  Westinghouse  Smith.*  He  also  wrote 
several  boys'  stories. 

CRANE,  Ichabod,  the-  country  school- 
master in  Irving's  'Legend  of  Sle«)y  Holk>w,> 
in  the  'Sketch  Book'  who  was  frightened  aw^ 
from  tte  Hollow  by  his  adventure  with  the 
Galloping  Hessian. 

CRANS,  Stephen,  American  novelist  and 

1  Nov.  1870;  d.  Baden- 

!  1900.  After  receiving 
nis  eoucanon  at  i^iayette  C^Uege  and  at 
Syracuse  University,  he  began  as  a  reporter  and 
newspaper  writer;  was  correspondent  for  the 
New  Yoric  Jourfial  in  the  Greco-Turldsh  War 
1897  and  ia  Cuba  for  the  Spani^-American 
War.  'The  Black  Riders  and  Other  Lin«' 
(1895),  a  collection  of  verse  was  las  earliest 
volume,  followed  by  his  'Red  Badge  of  Cour- 
age' (1896),  which  excited  a  widesiMvad  interest 
in  its  author  and  seemed  to  presage  a  career  of 
more  than  ordinary  brilliancy.  His  later  works 
are  'Maggie:  a  Girl  of  the  Streets'  (1896); 
'George's  Modier'  (1896)  :  'The  Little  Regi- 
ment' 0897) ;  The  Tlwrd  Violet'  (1897) ;  'The 
Open  Boat'  (1898)  ;  The  Eternal  Patience' 
(1898)  ;  'WhilomviUe  Stories'  (1900)  ;  'Wounds 
in  the  Rain'  (1900)  ;  'Great  Battles  of  the 
World'  (1901).  In  1903  appeared  'O'Ruddy' 
written  in  collaboration  with  Robert  Barr. 

CRANS,  Thomas  Frederick,  American 
sdwkir:  b.  New  Yori^  12  July  1844.  Graduated 
A.B.  at  Princeton  C:olIege  in  1864  and  became  a 
professor  of  the  Romance  langriages  at  Cornell 
University  on  its  opening  in  1868.  For  13  years, 
1896  to  1909.  he  was  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the  university  fac- 
ulty, and  in  1899  attd  1912  was  acting  president. 
He  retired  under  the  provision  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  in  1909.  He  has  contributed  to 
periodicals  articles  on  Folk  Lore  and  Me- 
diaeval Latin  Fiction,  uid  h&s  written  the  fol- 
lowing vorks :  'Tableaux  de  la  Revolution 
FranQaise'  (1884);  'Le  Romantisme  Francais' 
(1886);  'La  SociAi  Francaise  au  <Sx-septiime 
sicde  (1889)  ;  'Boileau's  Us  Hiros  de  Roman' 
(1902}  ;  'Rotrou's  Saint  Genest  and  Vanceslas' 
(1907);  'Qiansons  populaires  de  .la  Fiance' 
(1891);  'Italian  Popular  Tales'  (1885).;  <The 
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Exempla  or  Illustrative  Stories  from  the  Ser- 
mons of  Jacques  de  Vitry*   (1890). 

CRANE,  Walter,  English  artist  and  writer: 

b.  Liveniool,  IS  Aug.  1845;  d.  14  ManA  191S. 
He  became  apprentice  to  W.  J.  Linton,  the  well- 
known  wood  engraver,  in  1859,  and  soon  began 
to  illustrate  books.  In  1888  he  became  first 
pre9i<ient  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society.  In 
the  following  year  he  became  associate  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colors,  and 
from  1893  till  1896  was  director  of  design  in  the 
Manchester  Municipal  School  of  Art.  His 
principal  publications  were  'Picture  Books' 
{1865>76);  "Bale's  Opera'  (1877);  'Grimm's 
Household  Stories'  (1882);  'The  First  of  May' 
(1883);  'The  Sirens  Three;  a  Poem'  (1885); 
'Ror^'s  Feast'  (1889);  'Queen  Summer' 
(1891);  "Renascence'  (1891);  'Claims  of 
Decorative  Art'  (1892) ;  'Decorative  Illustra- 
tions of  Books'  (1896)  ;  'Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene>  (189S-97)  ;  and  'Shepherd's  Calendar' 
(1897);  'The  Bases  of  Design'  (1898);  'Line 
and  Farm'  (1900)  ;  'Don  Qiuxole'  (1900)  ;  'A 
Masque  of  Days'  (1901);  'An  Artist's  Remi- 
niscenses'  (1907);  'India  Impressions'  (1907), 
etc.  AmtMig  his  pictures  are  'Renascence  of 
Venus'  (1877);  'Fate  of  Persephone'  (1878)  ; 
"Europa'  (1881) ; 'The  Bridge  of  Life'  (1884); 
'Freedom'  (1885);  'La  Belle  Dame  Sans 
Merci,'  'England's  Emblem'  (1895) ;  'The  Rain- 
bow and  the  Wave'  (1896);  'Britannia's 
Vision'  (1897);  the  'World's  Conquerors' 
(1898>  ■  'Mask  of  the  Four  Seasons'  (1905) 
and  'Prometbeus  Unbound.'  Mr.  Crane  be- 
longed essentially  to  the  imaginative  and  poetic 
school  so  prominent  among  recent  artists.  He 
was  identified  with  the  Socialist  movement  as 
lecturer,  writer  and  artist. 

CRANB,  William  Henrr,  American  actor: 
b.  Leicester,  Mass.,  30  April  1845.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Boston  schools.  In  1863,  after 
some  amateur  experience,  he  made  his  dibut  at 
Utka,  N.  Y.,  wifli  the  Hcjman  Opera  Com- 
pany, taking  the  part  of  the  notary  in  Doni- 
zetti's 'Daughter  of  the  Regiment.'  In  1870 
be  became  a  member  of  the  Alice  Gates  Com- 

ry,  with  which  he  remained  for  four  years. 
1874  he  played  at  Hooley's  Theatre  in  Chi- 
cago, filliiig  the  leading  comedy  roles,  and  later 
he  acted  in  San  Francisco.  Relurwrig  East,  he 
made  his  first  marked  success  with  Stuart  Rob- 
son  (1877),  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  Yoric,  in 
Gnover's  larcical  play,  'Our  Boarding  House.' 
Among  their  other  successes  were  those  in  the 
'Comedy  of  Errors'  and  'The  Henrietta' 
(1889)  after  which  he  separated  from  Mr.  Rob- 
son.  His  subsequent  plays  include  'The  Sena- 
tor';  'The  American  Minister''  'On  Proba- 
tion' ;  *A  Fopl  of  Fortune' ;  'A  Virginia  Court- 
ship';  'David  Harum'  (1900);  'Business  is 
Business'  (1905)  ;  'She  Stoops  to  Ci)nquei:' 
(19()&-07);  'Father  and  the  Boys'  (1907);  'The 
Senator  Keeps  House'  (1911)  ;  and  a  revival  of 
Bronson  Howard's  'Henriettsi.'  rewritten  and 
produced  as  'The  New  Henrietta'   (1914). 

pa«  .  ,  , 

18S3.  He  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Massa- 
diusetts  1897-99,  and  governor  of  the  State 
1900-02.  In  1901  he  was  otfered,  but  declined, 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In 
1904,  upon  the  death  of  Senator  Hoar,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Senate,  in  1905  elected  to  fill 


his  unexpired  term,  and  in  1907  for  the  full 
term   ending  in   1913,  when  he  retired   from 

public  life. 

CRANE,  a  large  wading-bird  of  the  exten- 
sive and  cosmopolitan  family  Gruida.  Cranes 
are  often  confused  with  herons,  but  really 
arc  related  to  the  rails.  The  typical  and 
most  widely  known  species  is  probably  Ihe 
common  crane  {Griu  communis)  of  Europe 
and  northern  Asia,  which  has  long  figured  in 
literature  and  legendary  history.  Cranes  are 
large  birds,  the  biggest,  as  for  example  our 
whooping  crane,  holding  its  tiead,  when  erect; 
nearly  as  high  as  that  of  a  man;  but  this 
height  is  mainly  owing  to  the  long  neck  which 
eminently  fit  Oiaa  for  living  in  marshes  and 
situations  subject  to  inundations,  where  they 
usually  seek  ttieir  food.  This  is  principally  of 
vegetable  matter,  consisting  of  the  seeds  of 
various  plants  or  grains  plundered  from 
grounds  recently  plowed  or  sowUl  They  also 
devour  inscots,  worms,  frogs,  lizards,  reptiles, 
small  fi^  and  the  spawn  of  various  aquatic 
animals.  They  build  their  nests  among  bushes 
or  on  tussocks  in  the  marches,  coustructing 
thetn  of  rushes,  reeds,  etc.,  surmounted  b^  some 
soft  material.  Thej'  lay  but  two  e^s,  which  are 
buff,  gray  or  greenish  in  ground-color  and  vari- 
ously marked  with  darker  spots.  These  birds 
are  said  to  mate  for  life. 

The   cranes   annually   migrate   and   perform 

i'ourtKys  astoni^ing  for  their  greait  length  and 
azardous  diaracter,  transporting  themselves 
from  the  tropical  beat  of  southern  India  and 
central  Africa  to  the  icy  waters  of  Lapland  and 
Siberia  and  from  Arctic  America  to  the  tropics. 
They  are  remarkable  for  making  numerous 
circles  and  evolutions  in  the  air  when  setting 
out  on  their  journeys,  and  generally  form  two 
lines  meeting  in  an  angle  forward,  led  by  one 
of  the  strongest  of  their  number,  whose  trum- 
pet-like voice  is  heard  as  if  directing  their 
advancCj  when  the  flock  is  far  above  the  clouds 
and  entirely  out  of  sight.  To  tfiis  call-note  of 
the  leader  the  flock  frequently  resfiond  by  a 
united  clan^r,  which,  at  such  a  distance,  does 
not  produce  an  unpleasant  effect.  From  the 
sagacity  with  which  these  birds  vary  their  liif^ 
according  to  the  states  of  the  atmosphere,  they 
have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  popukrly 
regarded  as  indicators  of  events;  aod  their 
manoeuvres  were  attentively  watchod  and  inter- 
preted by  the  augurs  and  anispices  among  the 
Romans  —  a  circumstance  which,  together  with 
their  general  harralessness  and  apparent  gravity 
of  demeanor,  led  to  their  being  held  in  a  sort 
of  veneration,  even  by  some  civilized  nations. 
When  obliged  to  take  wing  from  the  ground, 
cranes  rise  with  oonsiderable  difficulty,  striking 
quickly  with  their  wings  ajid  trailing  their  feet 
along  and  nrair  the  ground  until  they  have 
gained  a  siiffident  elevation  to  commence  wheel- 
ing in  circles,  which  grow  wider  and  wider 
until  they  have  soared  to  the  highest  regions  of 
rfie  air.  When  their  flight  is  high  and  silent,  it 
is  regarded  as  an  indication  of  continued  fine 
weather;  they  fly  low  and  are  noisy  in  cloudy, 
wet  or  stormy  weather.  Against  approaching 
storms  the  cranes,  like  various  other  birds  of 
lofty  flight,  readily  guard  by  ascending  above 
the  level  of  the  clouds  and  Ihe  atmospheric 
currents  which  bear  them 

The  North  American  cranes  are  three,  the 
whooping  or  great  white  crane  {Gr»s  Ameri- 
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etuia),  pan  wUte,  with  wing  quUla  black  and 
the  tap  of  dte  beki  <kdl  red;  the  little  brown 
crane  (G.  Canadensit),  comparatively  smali  and 


extinct,  even  in  the  far  northwest,  and  the  second 
is  growing  rare  in  its  subarctic  summer  home: 
but  the  larger,  grayish  sandhill  ciane  b  still 
fairly  ccmmon  in  tfae  Miuisspia  Vall^  and 
Gulf  States.  The  genus  contains  many  foreiKn 
M>eciest  some  of  wbich  ore  celebrated,  as  tie 
graceful  ■demoiselle'  of  souttem  Europe  and 
eastward ;  die  crowned  crane  of  nonfaeast 
Africa,  wtvMe  head  bears  a  spreading  tuft  of 
feathers  and  bristles  larger  tfaan  the  head  itself ; 
the  two-wattled  cranes  of  South  Africa;  tfa« 
*native  oonqwnion*  of  AuMialia,  and  ihe 
national  crane  of  Japan,  called  there  *tan-clio,> 
whose  gmy,  black  and  white  plumage  and 
Btate^  attitudes  are  fanuliar  to  us  in  Ae 
paintings  and  decorative  designs  of  Japanese 
artists.  Many  of  tbern  are  of  large  size  and 
faaiMhoiBe  plumage,  althoush  none  wear  bright 
cok>rs.  It  is  an  ancient  family,  rqireaented  in 
fossils  from  the  Uiocene  pericKi  oaward-  Con- 
sult Tegetmeier,  'Naturol  History  of  tfae 
Cranes'  (London  1861) ;  Evans,  'Birds'  (N<fW 
York  1900). 

CRANE,  3,  hoisting  and  transportir^  ma- 
diine,  consisting  essentially  of  a  central  post  on 
wttidi  is  mounted  rigidly  a  crosswise  arm  o^ 
jib;  togedter  with  a  winding  apparatus  and  a. 
device  for  rotating  the  entire  structuiv  t^mn  a 
pivot  <»  on  a  circular  track.  The  jib  is  com- 
monly si^ported  at  or  near  its  outer  end  by  a 
strut  footed  against  the  lower  part  of  the  post  or 
by  a  tie  to  the  top  of  the  post  The  jib  is  usually 
to  arranged  as  to  carry  a  trawler,  by  which  the 
load  may  be  transporMd  toward  or  away  from 
die  pint  as  the  case  may  be.  The  crane  diffen 
from  the  derrick  in  that  the  latter  has  a  boom 
hinged  to  ifae  post  instead  of  a  jib  rigidlv  at- 
tk(£ed.  In  the  derrick-crane  the  Jib  and  the 
post  form  one  continuous  structure,  either 
curved  or  cranked,  and  this  is  hingeo  to  the 
revolving  base. 
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_,  _s  ihiT  are  erected  for  par- 

They  may,  however,  be  grouped 

into  three  goveral  classes :  Fixed  cranes,  port- 
aUe  cranes,  and  traveler  cranes.  Each  of  these 
classes  is  susceptive  of  subdivisions,  depending 
upon  their  pectiliarities  of  structure  and  the 
power  used  to  operate  them. 

Fixed  cranes,  as  their  name  implies,  are  built 
to  operate  in  the  place  where  erected,  within  a 
fixea  radius.  TTiis  class  includes  the  common 
foundry  or  quarry  crane,  suitable  for  lifting  and 
moving  Iratts  up  to  10  or  15  tons,  and  often 
operated  by  hand;  die  whip  cranes  used  in 
warehouses  and  commercial  establishments,  lift- 
ing up  to  five  tons  and  operated  by  hand  or 
electricity;  the  wall  crane,  biMlt  like  a  bracket 
pivoted  against  the  face  of  a  wall ;  and  wharf 
cranes,  erected  substantially  at  the  waterside  — 
and  often  far  inland — for  loading  and  unload- 
ing the  cat^ioes  of  vessels  ana  of  railroad 
trains.  Some  of  these  are  of  great  power, 
lifting  up  to  100  tons.  They  are  operated 
variously  by  steam  or  dectridty  or  pneuraati- 
caLy  with  water  or  cnl. 

Portable  cranes  are  also  known  __     ... 
crancf^  because  of  the  heavy  weights  whi<h 


placed  on  the  *W1>  of  tfae  smaller  sites  to 
counterbalaiKe  die  load.  They  are  mounted  on. 
a  truck  with  wheels  to  run  on  a  track.  This 
type  is  in  common  use  by  railroads  for  remov- 
ing wrectnee,  and  in  bridge  building  and  simi- 
lar work.  Instead  of  me  oounterbalancing 
weights,  it  is  usual  lo  mount  the  hoisting  engiae 
and  maichineiy  on  the  tail  of  the  crane.  For 
railroad  wortt,  the  post  and  jib  are  commonly 
in  one  piece,  and  demountable  for  convenience 
in  transportation.  The  operating  power  is 
steam  or  electricity.  Frequently  the  machinery 
is  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  crane  »elfrpn>- 
pelli&g,  and  it  is  then  called  a  louunotive  crane. 
Traveling  cranes  are  of  two  general  ^pes: 
Ae  oveihead  gauntry  crane  ajoa  the  gauntry 
crane  which  runs  on  flie  ground  In  the  former 
a  bridge-like  structure  mat  on  elevated  tracks 
placed  lengdiwise  of  a  yard  or  building,  and  on 
this  bridge  a  traveler  runs  transversely,  thus 
covering  the  entire  space  within  the  tracks,  in 
small  installations  the  motive  power  is  often  a 
chain  worked  by  hand,  but  these  cranes  have 
been  greatly  elaborated,  and  electricity  is  gen- 
erally used,  though  there  are  instances  of  die 
emp;k>ymeiW  of  compressed  air  and  also  pn«n- 
matic  installations.  In  very  large  plants  the 
traveler  frequently  carries  a  cargo  in  whidi  the 
operator  sits,  controlhng  every  motion  fiwm  a 
9witdibo&rd.  Some  of  these  cranes  emirfoyed 
in  shipbuilding  yards  and  locomotive  works  are 
of  great  power,  handling  a  load  of  100  tons  with 
ease  and  speol  The  gauntry  cranes,  whidi 
run  on  tracks  laid  on  the  ground,  partake  of  the 
type  seen,  in  the  portable  crane  in  some  cases, 
mounted  on  an  elevated  gauntry,  the  base  of 
which  is  fitted  widi  trucks  to  run  on  the  tracks. 
Another  type  resembles  the  overhead  traveler 
crane.  Combination  structures  are  numerous 
and  various,  including  the  cantilever  crane,  in 
which  the  jib  is  extended  on  both  sides  of  the 
post  into  a  long  trussed  arm  of  tfae  cantilever 
type;  the  bridge  crane,  in  which  one  end  of  the 
long  jib  is  supported  on  a  track  running  on  an 
elevated  rail,  with  a  traveler  running  on  this 
bridge  arm;  the  Titan  crane,  often  built  upon 
a  float  for  harbor  use,  with  hs  long  arm  sup- 
ported by  several  guys  from  the  top  of  the  tall 
mast;  and  the  coal  and  ore  *tips*  for  raising 
and  cfflfityiflg  whole  cars,  operated  generally  l^ 
hydrauhc  power.  For  the  multittide  of  specific 
details  of  construction  and  operation  of  these 
indi^KnsaUe  machines,  consult  Boettcher,  A, 
'Cranes'  (Tolhausen's  translation  and  addi~ 
tions,  London  1908) ;  IfiU,  C.  W.,  'Electric 
Crane  Construction*  (London  1911) ;  Marks. 
E.   C   R.,    'The   Construction  of   Cranes   ano 


and  Calculation*  (Salter's  translation, 

London  1913). 

CRANS-FLY,  or  DADDY-LONG-LEQS, 

species  of  Tifitla,  etc.,  of  the  dipterous  family 
Tipulida.  These  flies  are  very  common  and 
known  by  their  large  size  and  long  sprawfing 
le^  They  can  tauaJly  be  distinguished  from 
nudges  ant!  mosquitoes  by  their  size,  and  always 
bv  a  V-shaped  mark  on  the  back  of  the  thorax. 
The  antemz  are  rather  long  and  slender,  and 
the  hiaid-bod^  long,  lender  ar>d  cyhndrical. 
They  possess  a  ikstinct  ovipositor,  with  two 
wiirs  of  long,  homy,  pointed  valves.  The  larva 
"  ■  footless  gnib,  like  a  maggot,  which  lives 
_  .. ;_  1 1.„  —  ;_  damp  smI;  its  head 
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pruDiUve  and  Bene 

Bias.  It  breattiea  tw  a  pair  of  tMiades  titnated 
at  the  extremity  Dt  the  body.  There  uv  many 
■pectea  of  crane-flies  in  the  United  States. 

CRANE'S-BILL,  the  cammon  name  of 
Gtranium,  the  typical  genus  of  the  geranium 
family,  GeraniacMi,  so  named  because  of  the 
long  slender  beak  of  the  fruit  of  the  pt&nL 
The  genus  >has  about  175  species,  which  are 
widely  distributed  throughout  (he  temperate 
regions  of  the  world,  of  which  16  are  found  m 
North  America,  The  plants  are  mostly  useless 
weeds,  altlhough  some  «f  them  have  very  E^iowy 
flowers.  Otner  common  names  of  American 
spedes  are  alum-root,  herb  robert,  red  robin, 
etc     See  Gesaniuk. 

CRANBY  ISLAND,  an  island  in  Norfolk 


„ standing  on  an  iron  pier,  lat,  36°  53* 

28"  N.;  long,  76°  21' W.    There  are  govemmetit 
powder  magazines  on  the  island. 

CRANEY  ISLAND,  Battle  of,  22  June 
1813,  in  tihe  War  of  1812  a  BriUsh  fiasco.  The 
island  is  at  the  mouth  oi  Elizabedi  River,  Vir- 
einia,  where  it  opens  into  Hampton  Road*  and 
hes  close  to  the  shore  at  the  west,  separated  by 
a  shallow  strait  and  ooposite  a  tidal  creek.  To 
guard  the  entrance  to  Norfolk,  Portsmouth  and 
the  navy  yard,  a  battery  of  seven  ^u»s  had  been 

f laced  on  the  island  with  about  700  men,  and 
5  or  20  gunboats  were  anchored  acn>$s  the 
river  channel.  Admiral  Warren  ordered  Sir 
Sydney  Beckwith  with  800  men  to  land  on  the 
mainland  and  take  the  island  in  rear,  while 
Captain  Pecbell  with  700  in  barges  landed  on 
the  island  from  the  northwest,  out  of  range  of 
the  gunboats.  Beckwith  came  to  the  rear  of 
the  istaiuL  found  the  creek  and  strait  too  deep 
to  risk  lording — or  according  to  Warren  s 
report,  the  island  was  too  strongly  fortified  to 
attack  —  and  re-embarked  without  an  effort,  40 
men  deserting.  Pechell's  boats  grounded  in 
shoal  water  some  hundreds  of  feet  from  the 
bland;  the  seamen  sounded  and  found  deep 
mud  below ;  three  of  the  barges  were  sunk  t^ 
the  Ameritsn  guns,  and  the  Americui  troops 
waded  out  to  musket-iange  and  fired  at  the 
marines,  killing  three  and  wounding  16,  while 
20  deserted  to  the  Americans.  The  remaininK 
boats  took  in  their  comrades  and  retired. 
There  were  no  American  losses. 

CRANFORD.  Not  exactly  a  novel.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Gaskell's  <Cranford>  was  first  pub- 
lished as  a  series  of  "sketches  from  life*  in 
Household  Wordt,  a  periodical  which  Dickens 
was  editing.  When  the  series  came  to  an  end 
in  1853  the  sketches  were  collected  and  issued 
as  a  book.  Mrs.  Gaskell  wrote  with  her  mem- 
ory upon  Knutsford  (renamed  Cranford),  a 
little  country  town  in  Oiesbire,  Eneland,  where 
she  passed  her  cbildhood,  where  she  later  vis- 
ited and  where  she  was  married.  And  yet, 
though  she  drew  freely  from  her  recollections, 
her  art  reigutred  that  she  make  many  altera- 
tions in  incident  and  character.  Her  Cranford 
is  a  town  given  over  mostly  to  spinsters,  who 
somehow  tnanage  to  live  in  a  genteel  manner 
on  small  incomes  inherited  from  a  father  or  a 
motfaer  dead  long  ago.  A  widow  may  be  re- 
ceived into  the  sodety,  but  it  is  with  some  sus- 
picion ;  and  a  retired  army  officer  is  wdcotne, 


provided  he  brings  no  wife.  Rarely  are  there 
any  marriages  except  among  servants  and  shop- 
keepers. Ur,  Ho^ns,  the  doctor,  managea  to 
take  Ladjr  Glenmirc,  a  newootner,  to  the  altar, 
hut  tfieir  conduct  is  f  rMvned  upon  by  the  chaste 
ladies,  one  of  whom,  on  retiring,  always  rolls 
a  ball  under  her  bed  as  a  sure  and  easy  means 
of  detecting  whether  by  Chance  a  man  Ues  con- 
ceatod  there  to  frif^en  her  with  *a  great  fierce 
face.*  The  most  ^»fitiwg  amusements  ar«  visits 
to  the  dxips,  little  select  parties  at  tea  or  at 
cards^  and  an  occasional  e:nulalian  of  a  travel- 
ing  jug^r  in  tlie  assembly  rooms.  A  cow  falls 
into  a  lune-]>it  and  kwe*  all  her  hair,  and  her 
feminine  owner  dresses  her  in  'a  flannel  waist- 
coat and  flannel  drawers*  to  keep  away  the 
winter's  cold  The  literary  lady  cultivates  her 
mind  with  the  works  of  Dr.  Jonnaon,  and  con- 
tentb  that  'Rassdas'  far  surpasses  in  hnmor 
anything  in  Ur.  Dickens's  'Pickwick,'  then  jvst 
appearing  in  monthly  numbers.  There  are,  of 
course,  no  chUdren,  but  the  younger  memhers 
of  the '  best  aoctc^  find  something  to  do  in 
chasing  sunb^uns  from  a  new  carpet  in  order 
that  it  may  not  fade.  If  'Cianfonl'  has  a  cen>- 
tial  figure  it  is  Uis*  Uatqr  Jenkyns,  who  ^lould 
have  married  in  yondi  Tbmnaa  Holbrook,  Esq., 
and  been  made  happy  Ions  aeo,  Both  live  into 
old  age  and  die  unmarriea,  It  is  a  nxnancc  of 
subdued  but  me  valfcos. 

Mra  GaakeU  wrote  novels  of  wider  sweey 
than  'Cranford'  Her  <Uary  Barton,'  for 
example,  deaHug  with  the  oooflict  between  labor 
and  capatal,  between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
operatives  in  his  mill,  made  a  profoond  im- 
pression upon  the  Europe  of  ber  day.  Bat 
this  and  omer  novels,  like  'North  and  South,' 
have  loA  the  greater  part  of  their  interest 
because  they  are  intimatdy  bound  up  with  social 
conditions  which  no  longer  exist  and  which  the 
world  is  anxious  to  forget  'Cranford'  likewise 
depicts  a  state  of.  society  which  has  very  few 
resemblances  to  ai^thing  that  may  be  seen  at 
present:  but  it  is  a  society  upon  which  intrude 
none  of  man's  darker  possdons  —  no  greod  or 
avarice  or  distrust  or  treachery.  Over  a 
woman's  world  as  it  once  was,  with  its  small 
duties,  anxieties,  iears^  moderate  pleasures  and 
respectable  poverty,  Mrs.  Gaskell  throws  the 
glamour  of  her  own  deUf^tful  personality. 
Hers  was  a  delicate  humor,  a  true  but  not  in- 
sistent pathos  and  a  charmiiig  style. 

WiLBUB  L.  Otoss, 
Profetsor  of  Engliik.  Yale  L/tMvrMty. 

CRANGANORE,     kran-gl-nor'      (Coran- 

Salur),  India,  a  town  in  Hindustan,  iji  the  presi- 
cnc^  of  Madras,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  b'ing 
north  of  a  small  bay,  16  miles  north  of  Cochin. 
It  has  much  historic  interest,  especially  as  one 
of  the  earliest  seats  of  Christianity  m  India. 
Syrian  Christians  are  said  to  have  been  set- 
tled here  since  345.  It  was  formerly  possessed 
by  the  Portuguese  and  later  by  the  Dutch,  Pop. 
10,000. 

CRANIAL  NERVES,  12  important  pain 
of  nerve  branthes  which  have  their  ori^n  close 
to  the  brain  stem  and  are  connected  with  some 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  body. 
The  first  or  olfactory,  the  second  or  optic,  the 
fifth  or  trigeminal,  an<d  the  eighth  or  auditory, 
are  largely  sensory  in  their  function,  whereas  the 
third  or  ocukmiotor,  fourth  or  trochlear,  sixth 
or  abducens,  seventh  or  facial,  the  ninth  or 
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gloaso-pharyngc«],  tenth  or  wgia,  eleventh  or 
sinaal  accessory  and  twclfdi  or  hypcH^ossal  are 
largely  motor  in  their  function.  The  sensory 
nerves  originate  in  ganglia  situated  outside  of 
&t  uervoas  axis,  whereas  the  origin  of  the  no- 
tor  nerves  is  found  in  the  medulla. 

The  first  or  olfactory  nerve  originatcB  in  the 
mncou*  monbrane  of  the  nose  and  sends  its 
fibres  backward  into  the  brain,  where  percep- 
tions of  smell  are  located.  The  second  or  optic 
nerve  oriKinates  in  the  gan^on  cells  o{  the 
retina  and  then  posses  by  an  extremely  compli- 
cated series  of  tracks  to  the  occipital  area  of 
tite  braia  Here  sight  memories  are  stored  and 
destruction  of  this  portion  of  ihe  bnia  results 
in  forms  of  sensory  i^aiia  or  of  various  tjrpes 
of  partial  blindness.  The  fifth  nerve  ia  a  nuxed 
nerve,  containing  both  sensoiy  and  motor  fibres. 
The  sensory  fibres  originate  lai^ly  from  the 
Gasserian  ganglion  and  the  fibres  are  distrib- 
uted over  the  surface  of  the  face,  neck  and 
head,  conveying  sense  impressions  of  touch. 
Branches  also  go  to  liie  teeth  and  toothache  is 
usually  an  affection  of  these  branches  of  the 
fifth  nerve.  The  motor  portion  of  the  nerve 
originates  in  the  medulla  and  is  distributed  to 
a  nuDiber  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  and  throat 
The  eighth  nerve  originates  in  the  organ  of 
Corti  in  the  ear  and  passes  by  a  very  compli- 
cated series  of  fibre  tracks  into  the  temporal 
lobe,  where  sense  impressions  of  hearing  are 
Stored.  The  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  nerves 
are  mixed,  containing  both  motor  and  sensory 
fibres,  the  sensory  fibres  innervating  die 
pharynx,  tonsils,  cesot^iagus,  stomach,  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx,  the  motor  fibres  being 
distributed  to  the  various  muscles  of  the  tongue, 
pharynx,  larynx,  heart  and  lungs.  The  toith 
nerve  is  of  particular  interest  in  that  it  is  the 
iXeaX  nerve  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  beiiu;  the 
Oiief  inhibitory  or  regulatory  nerve  of  the 
heart  Of  the  purely  motor  nerves  the  third  or 
oculomotor  ia  distributed  to  a  numbei'  of  mus- 
cles of  the  eye.  The  fourth  innervates  the  mus- 
cles of  the  eyc^  as  does  also  the  sixth.  Tlie 
seventh  innervates  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and 
in  facial  pals^  this  nerve  is  affected.  The 
twelfth  nerve  is  exclusively  motor,  originates  in 
the  medulla  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of 
die  tongue  and  associated  muscles  at  the  base 
of  the  skuiL  The  cranial  nerves  are  continuous 
with  the  spinal  nerves,  but  are  more  highly 
spedalired.  Consult  'Cranial  Nerves*  in  Buck, 
'Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences,' 
Vol.  HI) ;  also  Telliffe  and  White,  'Diseases 
of  the  Nervous  System'  (2d  ed,  Philadelptua 
1917). 

CRANK,  in  mechamcs,  is  a  fundamental 
form  of  the  lever.  The  word  means  primarily 
a  bend,  the  simple  form  of  crank  being  a  bend 
of  an  axle  for  turning  it.  On  a  windlass  the 
crank  is  the  cross-piece  that  joins  the  axle  with 
the  handle.  In  a  steam-engine  the  crank  may 
talK  the  form  shown  in  the  diagram  at  1,  in 
which  the  broad  end  of  the  crank  is  keyed  fast 
to  a  rotating  shaft  and  the  smaller  end  is 
loosely  bolted  to  a  connecdng  rod,  for  pro- 
ducing reciprocating  motion.  Sometimes  the 
crank  takes  the  form  of  a  wheel,  when  it  is 
termed  a  wheel-crank,  as  at  2.  Hert.  the  other 
end  of  the  connecting  rod  shows  connection 
with  a  piston.  The  double  cmnk  shown  as  3 
is    employed   where   the  crank  interrupts   die 


more  cranks 

on  one  axle  they  are  placed  oppositely  so  as  to 
balance.  The  one  theoretical  difficulty  vrith  a 
single  crank  is  that  it  has  two  dead  centres  In 
every  revolution,  the  dead  centre  being  a  point 
at  wbicfa  if  stopped  the  p«rts  arc  so  in  line  that 
neither  a  push  nor  a  pull  on  the  connectin|f-rod 
will  start  rotation.  Widi  a  three-throw  crank 
the  dead  centres  are  so  timed  that  erne  crank 


Is  always  in  workinB.  position.  The  crank  is  the 
simplest  device  known  for  altering  reciprocatimf 
(or  back  and  forth)  motion  into  rotary  mo- 
tion, or  vice-versa,  as  it  haa  few  parts  and 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order,  while  the  recipro- 
cating pmt  slows  up  and  starts  again  n-ith  the 
most  desirable  speed  ratio,  obviating  all  shocks 
in  the  machine.  A  crank-pin  is  the  piu  or  bolt 
that  joins  the  crank  proper  to  the  connecting 
rod.  A  bell-ciank  is  a  bent  lever  somewhat  re- 
sembling an  engine  crank,  for  changing  the  di- 
rection of  motion  of  a  wire  that  pulls  a  ntcdian- 
ically  operated  bell. 

CRANUER,  Thomas.  English  nrelate  and 
reformer:  b.  Aslacton,  Nottin^arashire,  2  July 
1489;  A.  Oxford.  21  March  15d6.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge  and  in  1523  was-  chosen 
reader  of  theological  lectures  in  bis  college  and 
examiner  of  candidates  for  degrees  in  divinity. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  on  the  meditated 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII  from  Catharine  of  Ara- 
gou  Cranmer  remarked  that  the  question  of  its 
propriety  miglit  be  better  decided  by  consulting 
learned  divines  and  members  of  the  universities 
than  by  an  uipeal  to  the  Pope.  The  opinion 
thus  delivered  gained  the  favor  of  the  king  and 
Cranmer  was  sent  for,  made  a  king's  chaplain 
and  commanded  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  divorce.  In  1530  ho  was  sent  abroad 
with  others  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  di- 
vines and  canonists  of  France,  Italy  and  Ger- 
many  on  the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage. 
At  Rome  he  presented  his  treatise  to  the  Pope 
and  afterward  proceeded  to  Germany,  where  he 
obtained  for  his  opinions  the  sanction  of  a 
great  number  of  German  divines  and  civilians, 
and  formed  intimate  connections  with  the  rising 
party  of  the  Protestants  which  probably  influ- 
enced his  future  conduct  greatly.  In  January 
1533  he  was  announced  as  the  new  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  on  30  March  he  was  conse- 
crated at  W'cstminster.  Soon  after,  he  set  the 
papal  authori^  at  defiance  by  declaring  invalid 
the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Catharine  and 
confirming  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn.  Next  year  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  for  abolishing  the  Pope's  supremacy  and 
declaring  the  king  chief  head  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  new  or  revised  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  now  appcunted  to  be  placed  io 
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churches,    received    the   name    of    'Cranmer's 
Dible.> 

On  the  death  of  Henry,  in  1547,  the  arch- 
bi^op  was  left  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will, 
and  member  of  the  regency  appointed  to  gov- 
ern the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Edward 
VI.  He  proceeded  to  model  the  Church  of 
Eneland  according  to  the  notions  of  Zwinglius, 
rather  than  those  of  Luther.  By  his  instru- 
mentality the  liturgy  was  drawn  up  and  eglab- 
lished  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  articles  of  r 


fallibility  was  claimed.  The  exclusion  of  the 
Princess  Mary  from  the  crown,  by  the  will  of 
her  brother,  was  a  measure  in  which  Cranmer 
joined  the  partisans  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  ap- 
parently in  opposition  to  his  own  judgment. 
With  others  who  had  been  most  active  in  her 
elevation,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  <mi  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary.  He  was  tried  for  treason,  and 
being  condemned  was  sentenced  to  death,  but 
was  spared  by  the  queen,  though  he  lost  his  po- 
sition as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  March 
]554  he  was  sent  to  Oxford  with  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  and  after  being  kept  in  prison  for 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  they  were  formally 
tried.  Cranmer's  trial  took  place  before  a 
papal  commissioner,  oa  the  charges  of  blas- 
phemy, perjury,  incontinence  and  heresy,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  degraded  and  deprived  of 
office.  After  this,  promises  were  made,  which 
induced  him  to  sign  a  recantation  of  his  al- 
leged errors.  He  was  placed  on  a  scaffold  in 
Saint  Mary's  Church,  the  day  he  was  to  suffer, 
there  to  listen  to  a  declaration  of  his  faults  and 
heresies.  Instead  of  confessing  the  justness  of 
his  sentence  and  submitting  to  it  in  silence,  or 
imploring  mercy,  he  calmly  acknowledged  that 
the  fear  of  death  had  made  him  beiie  his  con- 
science: and  declared  that  nothing  could  af- 
ford him  consolation  but  the  prospect  of  ex- 
tenuating his  guilt  by  encountering,  as  a  Prot- 
estant penitent,  with  firmness  and  resignation, 
die  fiery  torments  which  awaited  him.  He  was 
immediately  hurried  to  the  stake,  where  he  kept 
his  right  hand,  with  which  he  had  signed  his 
recantation,  extended  in  the  flames,  that  it 
might  be  consumed  before  the  rest  of  his  body, 
exclaiming  from  lime  to  time,  "That  unworthy 
hand.^  His  principal  writings  were  edited  by 
Jenkyns,  'Remains  of  Archbishop  Cranmer' 
(Oxford  1833)  ;  and  by  Cox,  for  the  Parker 
Society,  under  the  titles,  'Writings  and  Dis- 
putations Relative  to  the  Lord's  Supper'  (Cam- 
bridge 1844)  and  'Miscellaneous  Writings  and 
Letters'  (ib.  1846).  Consult  Strype,  'Memo- 
rials of  Thomas  Cranmer'  (Oxford  1848-54)  ; 
and  his  'Ecclesiastical  Memorials'  {ib.  1882) ; 
Nichols,  'Narrative  of  the  Reformation,'  Cam- 
den Society,  from  the  papers  of  John  Foxe; 
and  Brewer  and  Gairdner,  'Calendars  of  Let- 
ters and  Papers.  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VHP  (ib.  1862-80);  Todd, 
'Life'  (1861);  Hook,  'Thomas  Cranmer'  (in 
'Lives  of  the  Archbishops,'  1868) ;  Lingard, 
'History  of  England'  (Vol.  V);  Fronde,  "His- 
tory of  England'  (Vols,  1-VI) ;  Green,  'His- 
tory of  the  English  People'  (Vol.  II,  1879)  ; 
Mason,  'Thomas  Cranmer'  (1898)  ;  Pollard, 
'T.  Cranmer  and  the  English  Reformation, 
1489-1856'  (London  19(M)  ;  Foxe,  'Acts  and 
Monuments'  (ib.  1877)  |  Burnet,  'History  of 
the  Reformation'  <New  York  18«). 


CRANSTON,  Eari,  American  Methodist 
bishop;  b.  Athens,  Ohio.  27  lune  184a  He  was 
graduated  at  Ohio  University  1861;  served  in 
the  cavalry  during  the  Civil  War,  nsing  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  1862-64.  He  entered  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  ministry,  1867;  was  pubLishbg 
agent  of  the  Church  1884-96,  when  he  was 
elected  a  bi^op.  During  1898-1900  he  visited 
China,  Japan  and  Korea  m  dischai^e  of  his 
episcopal  duties.  He  was  commiisioner  from 
his  Church  for  uniting  all  Methodist  missions  in 
Japan  into  one  Japanese  Methodist  Church  in 
1907 ;  presided  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Con- 
ferences in  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Finland  and  Italy  in  19i!)9;  chairman  of 
Commission  on  Finance  and  Commission  on 
Federation  of  Methodist  Churches  for  his  de- 
nomination ;  became  senior  bishop  of  the 
Church  in  1912. 

CRANSTON,  R.  I  town  in  Providence 
County,  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad.  Cranston  was  originally  a 
part  of  Providence,  but  was  incorporated  as  a 
separate  township  in  17S4.  The  villages  that 
were  included  in  the  town  were  consolidated 
under  a  city  charter  in  1910.  The  chief  indus- 
tries are  market  gardening,  brewing,  dairying 
and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  print  goods, 
tubing  and  wire.  The  ^[ovemment  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  mayor  and  city  council.  It  receives 
its  water  supply  from  Providence.  The  town  is 
the  site  of  the  State  prison  and  of  reform 
schools  for  boys  and  girls.     Pop,  21,107. 

CRANTARA,  kran'ti-ra  (Cael.  crann,  a 
beam-l-tair,  reproach,  disgrace),  a  licry  cross 
which  formed  the  rallying  symbol  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  on  any  sudden  emergency,  so 
called   because   the   neglect  of  the   symbol   im- 

Elied  infamy.  The  Highlanders  appear  to  have 
orrowed  it  from  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  of 
whose  use  of  it  Olaus  Magnus  gives  a  particu- 
lar account  As  late  as  the  insurrection  in  1745 
the  crantara  was  circulated  in  Scotland,  and  on 
one  occasion  it  passed  through  the  district  of 
Breadalbane,  a  tract  of  32  miles,  in  three  hours. 
After  Charles  Edward  had  marched  into  Eng- 
land, two  of  the  king's  frigates  threatened  the 
coast  with  a  descent.  The  crantara  was  sent 
through  the  district  of  Appin  by  Alexander 
Stuart  of  Invcmahyie  (who  related  the  circum- 
stance to  Sir  Walter  Scott),  and  in  a  few  hours 
a  sufficient  force  was  collected  to  render  the  at- 
tempt of  the  English  hopeless. 

CRAPAUD.  kri-po',  Jean,  or  Johnny,  a 
nickname  applied  to  Frenchmen,  as  that  of  John 
Bull  is  similarly  applied  to  Englishmen.  It  has 
its  origin  from  the  popular  belief  that  all 
Frenchmen  were  frog  eaters,  "crapaud*  mean- 
tag  a  "frog  or  toad," 

CRAPB,  a  light,  transparent  stufT,  like 
gauze,  made  of  raw  silk,  gummed  and  twisted 
on  the  mill,  woven  without  crossing  and  much 
used  in  mourning.  Crapes  are  either  craped 
(that  is,  crisped)  or  smooth.  The  silk  destined 
for  the  first  is  more  twisted  than  that  for  the 
second,  it  being  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
twisting,  espeaally  of  the  warp,  whidi  pro- 
duces the  crisping  given  to  it  when  taken 
out  of  the  loom,  steeped  in  clear  water  and 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  wax  for  the  purpose. 
Crapes  are  all  dyed  raw.    This  stufi  came  origi- 
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years  Lyotu  has  had  the  chief  manufacture  of 
iL  It  is  now  roanufaclured  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  The  cra^  brou^t  from  China 
is  of  a  more  snbstantisl  fabric  A  wookn 
imiUcioD  is  ciaped  hj  nacbuie  rollers. 

CRAPPIB,  kript.  3  widely  distributed 
American  sunfish  (_Pomorys  annularis)  with  a 
con  fa  sing  number  of  local  names,  such  as 
'bachelor,^  "CampbclKte,'  "^lew -light,*  •tin- 
mouth*  or  •mper-mouth."  etc.,  in  the  central 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  ■sac-4-tait*  and  'chin- 
quapin* in  flie  Gulf  States,  where  it  is  especially 
nuinereus.  It  is  silvery  olive  in  color,  mottled 
with  dark  green  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
with  vertical  bars  on  the  htfjh  Ans.  It  may 
readily  be  disringuished  from  its  congener,  the 
caiico  bass,  by  toe  fact  that  its  dorsal  fin  has 
not  more  than  six  spines.  It  will  take  a  min- 
now-bait with  the  avidity  of  a  black  bass,  but 
will  not  tnake  so  keen  a  fight  Its  range  has 
lately  been  verj-  widdy  extended  by  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission.  Consult 
Jordan  and  Evermann,  'Food  and  Gome  Fishes 
of  America>  (1902).    See  Sunfish. 

CRASHAW,  Richud,  English  poet:  b. 
London  about  1613;  d.  25  Aug.  1649.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Charterhouse  and  at  Cambridge. 
In  1637  be  became  a  FeJlow  of  Petertiouse,  an^ 
having  been  admitted  to  orders,  was  noted  as 
an  eloquent  and  powerful  preacher.  In  1634  a 
volume  of  Latin  poems,  under  the  tide  of  'Eiu- 
grammata  Sacra,'  hao  been  published  anony- 
mously by  him  at  Cambridge  In  1644  he  wat 
ejected  from  his  fellowship  by  the  Parliainea- 
tarians  for  refuging  to  take  the  CoyenanI,  and 
proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  convert 
lo  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  liirough  the  in- 
fluence of  Cowley,  he  was  introduced  to  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  who  recommended  him  to  Car- 
dinal Palotto  at  Rome.  The  cardinal  afterward 
made  him  a  canon  in  the  church  of  Loretto.  In 
1634  he  published  a  volume  of  Latin  poema. 
A  collection  of  poems  by  him,  entitled  <Ste^ 
to  the  Temple,  Sacred  Poems,  with  other  De- 
lists of  the  Muses,>  was  published  in  1646; 
and  a  posthumous  volume  1652,  ^Carmen  Deo 
Nostro.'  Gilfillan  published  some  of  Craw- 
shaw's  poems  in  his  edition  of  'British  Poets' ; 
and  an  edition  by  Grosart  was  published  in 
1872  (with  supplement  in  1888)  ;  and  Waller, 
A.  R,  tPoems'  (in  the  "Cambridge  En^ish 
Classics,'  1908).  Consult  Coleridge,  'Literary 
Recollection8>  (1836);  Gosse,  fSeventeenth- 
Century  Studies.' 

CRASSULACSA,  kr&s-&-li's^,  a  family 
of  plants  of  the  order  Rosales.  It  contains  IS 
genera  and  upward  of  500  spedes,  widely  dis- 
tributed tbrou^out  the  world.  The' petals  are 
persistent,  the  calyx  is  free  and  the  fruit  con- 
sists of  distinct  carpels.  The  Crassulaces  are 
herbs  or  shrubs,  mostly  fleshy  or  succulent. 
The  besf-known  species  of  the  family  are  the 
orpine  or  live-forever  {Stdrnm  teUphivm)  and 
various  stonecrops.  The  family  is  particularly 
rich  in  tropical  species,  which  are  known  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  and  are  cultivated  in 
hodiouses  and  used  for  bedding  out  in  warm, 
dry  locations. 

CRASSUS,  Lucius  Udnius,  Roman  orator ; 
b.  140  ac;  d  91   o.c     He  is  introduced  by 


C^ccco,  in  his  treatise  'He  Oratbre,^  as  tke 
representative  oi  that  writer's  own  opinioaa  on 
the  subject  of  oratory.  In  95  b.c  be  was  elected 
consul,  with  QuintUE  Mucius  Scaevala  (who  bad 
been  his  colleague  in  all  his  previous  offices). 
He  was  imfortunate  as  a  legisl^ar,  inssmiKfa 
as  the  law  proposed  by  bim,  to  compel  all  who 
were  not  dtiiens  to  depart  from  ECome,  was  a 
main  cause  ol  the  Social  War.  He  became 
censor  in  92  b.c,  when  he  closed  all  the  schoob 
of  ibe  rhetors,  oti  the  ground  that  their  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  the  young  was  bad 
He  was  dittin^sfaed  for  his  love  of  tbe  art^i 
and  his  mansitfn  upon  the  Palatium  is  cited, 
both  for  its  architecture  and  for  1^  -stetiiaiy 
and  paintings  with  which  it  was  adorned,  as 
having  been  one  of  tbe  most  notewort&y  build- 
ings in  ancient  Rome.  Consult  the  Introduction 
to  Wilkin's  edition  of  Gcero's  'De  Oratore' 
(2d  ed,  Oxford  1888). 

CRASSUS,  Marcus  Ucinius,  Roman  trium- 
vir, sumamed  Dives:  b.  abotit  115  bx:.;  d.  S3 
B.C.  When  Sulla  landed  in  Italy,  83  b.c,  Cra»- 
iiu  joined  him  and  rendered  him  important 
services,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  dona- 
tions of  confiscated  pr^>eny,  besides  being  al- 
lowed to  purchase  confiscated  estates  at  an  al^ 
most  nominal  value.  He  was  exceedin^y  fond 
of  wealth,  and  also  skilful  and  by'  no  means 
scrupulous  in  the  ways  and  means  of  «ccwnu- 
laling  it  In  71  s.c.  he  was  created  prsetor, 
and  took  tbe  command  against  Spartacoa  and 
the  revolted  slaves.  Spartacus  was  defeated 
and  slaia,  along  with  a  great  number  of  bis 
followers,  and  6,000  captured  staves  were  cruci- 
fied along  the  road  between  Rome  and  Capua. 
In  70  B.C.  Crassus  was  elected  consul,  having 
PompCT  as  his  colleairue;  was  censor  in  65  ana 
with  CKsar  and  Pompey  made  im  '  the  .  first 
triumvirate  in  55.  In  this  vear  he  obtained  the 
province  of  Syria,  and  professed  to  make  prep- 
arations of  war  against  the  Parthians,  ■  which 
be  used  as  a  ruse  to  gain  more  maaey.  In. 54 
fi.c.  he  undertook  a  campaign,  after  which  be 
returned  to  Syria.  In  the  fwlowina;  year  he  set 
out  again  and  was  defeated  at  the  river  Bi^ 
lechas  by  the  Parthians.  Retreat^  to  the 
town  of  Carrhse,  he  was  slain  at  a  conference 
with  the  Parthian  general. 

CRATJGGUS,  yenus  of  plants  placed  tv 
American  botanists  in  the  affflt  family  (Pomor 
cea).  The  genus  includes  about  50  ■  speciesj 
natives  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  Mexico  ano 
the  Andes  of  parts  of  Central  Ameiica.  The 
name  is  from  the  Greek,  meaning  '^strong,'*  and 
the_  plants  are  so  called  from  the  toughness  of 
their  wood.  Twenty  or  more  of  tbe  genus  are 
found  in  North  America.  They  are  all  large 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  more  or  less  thorny  J 
hence  the  name  thorn,  which  is  generally  ap- 
plied lo  them.  The  beit-known  An^erican  spe* 
des  is  C.  cnts-gaili  or  cockspur  tjion^  s  shrub 
or  smalt  tree  with  a  maximum  height  of  30 
feet,  the  thorns  numerous  and  slenwr,  which 
blossoms  in  May.  and  June  in  thickets  from 
western  Quebec  westward  to  Manitoba  and 
southward  to  Florida  and  Texas.  The  wood  is  ' 
heavy,  weighing  about  45  pounds  to  the  cubic 
foot.  The  nawthorn,  hedge-thorn,  May-bush  or 
quickset  is  C.  oxyacanikS.  The  scarlet  thorn; 
haw  or  red  haw  is  C.  coccmta.  It  is  a  small 
tree,  readiing  30  feet  high,  growing  in  the  same 
region  as  C.  cnis-galli    Tbe  wood  is  hard,  t4 
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a  reddish  brown  color  and  weiEhs  about  53 
pounds  per  cubic  foot  The  azaroles  (C.  a*aro- 
liu),  nztivcs  of  the  Levant,  are  occasionally 
cultivated  for  their  fruit,  which  is  about  the 
■ize  of  the  Siberian  crab,  and  is  used  either  for 
dessert  or  for  pies.  C.  orientatU  (or  odoraiit- 
tima)  and  C.  tanacelifotia  have  also  fruit  of 
considerable  size.  The  latter  ie  much  eaten  in 
Armenia.  C.  mexicana  has  a  large  fruit,  like 
a  small  apple,  but  not  eatable.  It  is,  howerer, 
very  ornamental.  The  wood  ai  most  of  the 
species  much  resembles  that  of  the  hawthorn. 
It  is  common  to  graft  the  rater  species  on  the 
faawthom. 

CRATER  (Gr.  nparnp,  bowl),  the  open- 
ing on  the  tops  or  sides  of  volcanic  mountairs, 
throu^  whicn  the  lava  and  ashes  are  ejected. 
The  crater  of  ^tna,  like  many  of  the  most 
ancient  volcanoes,  does  not  retain  the  bowl-like 
shape  to  which  the  name  owes  its  origin ;  that 
of  Vesuvius,  however,  preserves  the  typical 
form.  Variations  in  the  form  of  the  crater  are 
due.  to  varying  violence  of  the  eruptioa  The 
more  powerful  eruptions  tear  ofi  the  mountain 
ixm  and  produce  the  hollowed  cup.  The  craters 
of  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes  are  usually^  large, 
diat  of  Kilauca  being  about  2Vi  miles  in 
diameter  and  filled  with  a  lake  of  molten  rock. 
Such  large  craters  are  known  as  calderas. 

CRATER,  one  of  Ptolemy's  constellations, 
near  the  autumnal  equinox.  It  is  sometimes 
considered  a  part  of  the  constellation  Hydra, 
and  contains  35  stats  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
the  two  largest  being  of  the  fourth  magnitude, 

CRATER  LAKE,  in  general,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  any  lake  occupying  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  or  dormant  volcano.  In  the  United 
States  the  name  is  given  to  a  small  lake  in 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  in  Oregon,  remarkable 
for  its  wall  of  nearly  perpendicular  rock,  from 
1,000  to  2,000  feet  high.  The  lake  is  about  six 
miles  in  diameter  and  the  water  is  nearly  2,000 
feet  in  depth.  A  small  cone  within  the  main 
crater  forms  Wizard  Island  The  region  about 
Crater  Lake  has  been  set  aside  as  a  national 
park. 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK, 
a  government  reservation  created  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  22  May  1902.  It  is  situated 
in  southwestern  Oregon,  about  60  miles  from 
the  California  boundai^,  on  the  crest  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains.  Measuring  ajjproximately 
18  miles  north  and  south  by  \3'A  miles  cast  and 
west,  it  has  an  area  of  159,360  acres  and  in- 
cludes the  wreck  of  Mount  Mazama,  whose 
sides  now  form  the  bowl  containing  the  lake 
that  gives  the  park  its  name.  The  accepted 
explanation  of  such  geological  and  topograph- 
ical conditions  as  are  observed  at  present  is 
that  Plutonic  forces  destroyed  the  mountain's 
crest,  leaving  a  vast  crater  which  gradually 
fiHed  with  clear  spring  water  to  its  present 
depth  of  2,001  feet,  on  all  sides  of  which  the 
walls  of  the  crater  still  rise  to  heights  ranging 
from  500  to  nearly  2,000  feet.  The  surface  of 
the  lake,  6,177  feet  above  sea-level,  has  an  area 
'  of  20^  square  miles.  A  movement  was  started 
by  W.  G.  Steel  16  Au^.  1885  for  the  creation 
of  a  national  park  at  this  point.  Until  then  the 
lake  was  but  little  known,  even  among  the 
residents  of  southern  Oregon,  althoufdi  its  dis- 
covery occurred  12  June  1853 ;  and  Mr.  Steel's 
plan  *wa3  successful,'  he  writes,  'only  after 


17  years  of  strenuous  labor.*  The  lake  was 
firet  stocked  with  fish  (rainbow  trout)  in  1888. 
A  survey  for  a  road  entirely  around  the  lake 
and  close  to  the  rim  wherever  possible  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  a  report  submitted  to  Congress  esti- 
mated the  total  cost  at  approximately  $700,000. 
Of  that  amomit  an  appropriation  was  made  of 
$125,000  for  use  during  the  season  of  1913, 
$85,000  for  1914  and  $M,000  for  1915.  Under 
these  appropriations  graduigproceeded  steadily; 
besides  a  portion  of  the  rim  road,  roads  from 
the  Klamath,  Medford  and  Pinnacles  entrances 
were  constructed;  and  the  official  report  tor 
1915  contained  the  statement  that  a  line  of  auto- 


Company  from  Medford,  on  the  t  ...  ._  .  . . 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  and  from  Chilo- 

Juin,  on  the  northerly  extension  of  the  Southern 
'aciflc  from  Klamath  Falls,  or  the  Crater  Lake 
cut-off,  was  rendering  satisfactory  service  in 
transportation  of  visitors  (1IJ?1  at  the  dose 
of  September  1915,  as  against  7,096  at  the  same 
lime  in  1914).  During  the  season  of  1915 
Crater  Lake  Lodge,  located  on  the  rim  of  the 
lake,  nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  water,  was 
opened  to  the  public;  and  to  this  building  addi- 
tions were  made  in  1916.  By  that  time  the  lake 
had  become  abundantly  supplied  with  large 
rainbow  trout,  the  largest  taken  weirfiing  six  or 
seven  pounds.  The  park,  according  to  the 
superintendent's  enumeration,  abounds  in  black 
and  brown  bear,  black-tailed  deer,  cougar,  lynx, 
timber- wolves,  coyotes,  pine  marten,  squirrels 
of  several  varieties,  rcngtail  grouse,  the  com- 
mon pheasant,  Clailc  crow,  etc.  During  1915 
private  telephone  lines  were  purchased  and  lines 
required  for  the  improvement  of  that  service 
were  constructed ;  progress  was  also  made  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  tourist  village. 
It  is  evident  that  Klamath  and  Modoc  Indians, 
who  fancied  that  the  lake  held  the  throne  of 
the  god  Llao,  were  not  insensible  to  the  mystery 
and  wonder  of  the  scene,  which  received  its 
most  striking  characterizations  —  as  'The  sea 
of  Silence*  and  "A  sea  of  sapphire  set  around 
by  a  compact  circle  of  the  great  grizzly  rock 
of  Yosemite'  —  at  the  hands  of  Joaquin  Miller. 
The  government's  puiT»ose  in  the  creation  of 
such  parks  is  stated  in  the  article  National 
Parks  and  Monuments, 

CRATER  HOUND,  Arizona,  lllis  feature 
in  the  plains  25  miles  due  west  of  Winslow, 
Aril,,  formerly  known  as  Coon  Butte,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  natural  wonders  in 
existence.  It  consists  of  a  crater  600  feel  deep 
and  400  feet  in  diameter  surrounded  by  a  rim 
100  to  150  feet  high.    This  rim  consists  of  loose 
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fragments  of  rock  and  sand  from  the  hole. 
The  walls  of  the  hole  are  limestone  (Kaibab) 
and  sandstone  (Coconino),  more  or  less  upbeqt 
and  shattered.  "The  relations  are  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  cause  of  this  extraordinary  hole 
is  one  of  the  perplejring  qvestions  over  which 
scientists  speculate.    It  fes  been  suggested  that 
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Ae  crater  was  caused  by  impact  of  a  large 
meteor,  a  view  snstained  by  the  occurrence  of 
many  small  masses  of  meteoric  iron  in  the 
Ticinity,  but  a  mining  company  orE:aniied  to 
find  and  work  Ae  hirse  mass  of  iron  pre- 
tumably  bnried  in  the  hole  obtained  no  evidence 
of  its  existence,  A  detailed  survey  with  mag- 
netic needle  bung  to  swing  vertically  also  failed 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  body  of  metallic 
iron.  A  plausible  suggestion  is  that  the  bole 
was  caused  by  explosion  of  volcanic  steam 
accumulating  ui  the  porous  sandstone  tinder 
the  dense  limestone  and  finally  reaching  the 
Umit  of  tension.  Uany  conspicuous  volcanic 
features  occur  in  the  general  neighborhool  but 
not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hole. 
Qosely  similar  craters  due  to  explosion  are 
known  in  the  Southwest,  in  Uexico  and  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

N.  H.  Darton, 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 

CRATERUS,  Macedonian  general:  d.  321 
&c  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 
he  received,  together  with  Antipater,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  He  assisted 
Antipater  in  the  Lamian  War,  and  also  against 
the  £colians  and  Ferdlccas,  and  fell  in  a 
battle  against  Etunenes. 

CRATES,  kra'tez,  OP  ATHENS,  Greek 
comic  poet:  flourished  about  450  b.c,  and  con- 
temporary with  Cratinus.  Eminent  as  an  actor, 
be  often  performed  the  principal  parts  in  the 
plays  of  Cratinus.  As  a  comic  poet  he  was  the 
first  Athenian  who  ventured  to  follow  the  ex~ 
ample  of  Epicfaarmus  so  far  as  to  biii^  drunken 
characters  on  the  stage.  Aristotle  in  bis 
'Poetics'  bears  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
bis  works.  Little,  however,  is  really  known  of 
them.  Meineke,  who  has  made  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  on  tne 
subject,  gives  the  titles  of  14  ascribed  to  him. 
Fragments  of  eight  of  these  are  still  extant. 
Consult  Kock,  'Comicorum  Atticorum  Frag- 
inenta>  (Leipzig  1880), 

CRATES  OF  UALLOS.  Greek  gram- 
marian ;  flourished  about  150  b.c.  He  founded 
the  celebrated  Pergamene  school  of  grammar, 
and  became  the  great  rival  of  Aristarchus,  of 
the  Alexandrian  school.  From  his  work  on 
Homer  he  is  said  to  have  been  called  Ofp'^os, 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  Hesiod,  Euripides 
and  Aristophanes.  Only  a  few  fragments  of 
his  works  are  preserved.  Under  him  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Fergamene  Library  was  enlarged 
and  catalogued.  Later  grammanans  based  their 
works  on  his  study  of  die  Attic  dialect.  About 
167  B.C.  he  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to 
Rome,  where  he  introduced  the  study  of  formal 
grammar.  Consult  Suetonius,  'De  Grammafi- 
cus'  (Vol.  2) ;  Wachsmuth,  'De  Cratete  Mal- 
lota'  (Leipng  1860) ;  Susemihl,  'Geschichte 
der  griechiscfien  Litteralur  in  der  Alexan- 
drinerzeit>  (Vol.  II,  ib.  1892) ;  Sandys,  'A 
History  o£  Classical  Scholarship*  (Vol.  I, 
2d  ed,  Cambridge   1906), 

CRATES    OF    THEBES,    Greek    cynic 

Kilosoidier:  flourished  about  320  RC,  He  was 
m  at  Thebes  and  inherited  a  large  property. 
This  he  renounced  early  and  removed .  to 
Athens,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  Diogenes, 
and  afterward  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  that 
school  of  philosophers.  According  to  Diogenes 
Laerdns,  he  livea  a  cynic  of  the  straitest  sort. 


He  was  the  teacher  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of 
stoicism,  and  thus  formed  the  connecting  link 
between  cynicism  and  stoicism. 

CRATINUS,  kr^-tTniis,  Greek  comic  poet: 
b.  about  520  B.C.;  d,  422  b,c.  The  'Archi- 
lochoip'  supposed  to  have  been  his  earliest  pro- 
duction, was  not  exhibited  till  he  was  upward 
of  70^ars  of  age;  but  he  lived  to  achieve  much 
for  his  profession,  and  at  the  advanced  age  of 
97  died  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  haring  just 
triumphed  over  Aristophanes  himself.  He 
found  the  Greek  comedy  a  mere  plaything,  em- 
ployed to  excite  merriment  and  laughter,  and  at 
once  converted  it  into  a  terrible  weapon  for 
the  chastisement  of  public  and  private  vice. 
Horace  jrarticularlj^  commends  the  public  spirit 
and  the  impartial  justice  with  which  he  exer- 
cised his  censorship  over  the  morals  of  his  age. 
The  uniform  testimony  of  ancient  writers 
places  Cratinus  in  the  first  rank  as  a  comic  poet 
His  ^reat  rival,  Aristophaires,  was  fully  aware 
of  his  power.  In  the  <KnigJits>  he  compares 
him  to  a  torrent  carrying  everything  before  it. 
According  to  the  best  authorities  he  wrote  but 
21  dramas,  9  of  which  were  successful  in  the 
Dionysiac  contest.  Not  a  single  one  of  his 
dramas  is  nqw  extant ;  only  a  few  fragments 
remain  to  attest  the  excellence  of  his  admired 
productions.  The  400  fragments  of  his  woAs 
then  known  were  collected  by  Kock,  'Coinl- 
corum  Atticorum  Fragmenta*  (Vol.  I,  Leipzig 
1880).  In  the  'Axyrhynchns  Pawri*  (Voi. 
IV,  1904)  appeared  die  newly  found  aivument 
of  a  play  *Dionysalexander,>  of  whi(£  tuBC 
fragments  had  been  known,  though  they  did 
not  reveal  the  plot  Consult  Korte,  'Hermes* 
(1904);  and  Morgan.  'Addresses  and  Essays' 
(25-33,  New  York  1910). 

CRATINUS,  Greek  poet  of  die  middle  com- 
edy, contemporary  witli  Plato,  the  philosopher, 
and  soroetimet  confounded  with  his  elder  and 
more  celebrated  namesake  preceding.  He 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  centnry  b.c. 
Eierfat  ^ays  are  ascribed  to  him,  OMistdt 
Meineke,  'Fragments  Com.  Graecorum'  (Vol.1, 
pp.  411-414;  Vol,   III,  pp.  374J79), 

CRATIPPUS.  kr^-tlp'us,  Greek  historian, 
contemporary  with  Thucydides.  He  continued 
the  work  of  the  great  historian,  and  brought  it 
down,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  the  time  of 
Conon.  The  well-known  words  of  Dioimius: 
«He  wrote  what  Thucydides  left  unwntten,» 
evidently  show  that  Cratippus  not  only  con- 
tinued the  history  of  Thucydides,  but  also  aup- 
Slied  whatever  omissions  he  bought  he  found 
1  it.  He  has  gained  in  importance  in  recent 
times  because  of  an  historical  fragment  dis- 
covered by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  and  published 
by  them  in  'Oxyrhynchus  Papyri'  (V,  1907-06). 
The  fragment  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Hellenica  Oxyrhynchia.  Consult  Hunt,  in  'The 
Year's  Work  in  Qassical  Studies'  (London 
1908).  The  present  tendency  is  to  ascribe  the 
work  rather  to  some  one  other  than  Cratippus. 
Consult  also  Walker,  'The  Hellenica  Oxyrhyn- 
chia: Its  Authorship  and  Authority*  ((Oxford 
1913). 

CRATIPPUS,    Greek   peripatetic    philoso- 

Sher:  b,  Mitylene  about  75  B.C.  He  appears  to 
ave  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by 
the  great  men  of  his  age.     Cicero  calls  him  the 

K'fiice  of  all  the  ^ilosophers  whom  he  had 
own.     Pompey  vinted  him  after  his  defeat 
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at  Pharulia.  and  recdved  at  his  hands  die 
consolations  of  philosophy;  and  Brutus  went 
to  Athens,  to  which  city  Cratippus  had  latterly 
belalcen  himself,  to  listen  to  his  prelections, 
even  while  making  nreparations  to  meet  Oc- 
tavius  and  Antony.  Nothing  that  be  wrote  has 
survived. 

CRAVEN,  Alfred  Winrat^  American  civil 
engineer:  b.  Washington,  D.  C,  20  Oct.  1810; 
d.  Chiswick,  England,  29  March  1879.  He  was 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1829,  and 
was  largely  employed  in  railroad  construction 
and  management.  His  most  important  work 
was  in  New  Yoric,  in  coimection  with  its  sewer- 
age, it  supply  of  Croton  water  and  the  im- 
provement  orFourth  avenue;  From  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Croton  water  board,  in  1849,  tilt 
1868  he  was  its  engineer,  and  planned  and 
supervised  the  construction  of  the  great  works 
of  that  period.  Among  these  were  the  Central 
Park  Reservoir  completed  in  1867,  the  reser- 
voir aX  Boyd's  Comers  and  the  survey  of  the 
Croton  Valley.  The  establishment  of  the  sew- 
erage system  of  New  York  is  largely  due  to 
bis  endeavors.  He  wag  a  founder,  director 
many  years  and  Bresident,  1869-71,  of  the 
American  Society  at  Gvil  Engineers. 

CRAVEN,  Elijah  Richardaon,  American 
Preabyterian  dergyman:  b.  Washington,  D.  C., 
28  Mardi  1824;  d.  19a&  He  was  graduated  at 
Piiiuxton  1842,  and  from  its  Theologica]  Sem- 
inary 184&  Ordained  in  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  1850,  he  luld  pastorates  at  Somerville 
and  Newark,  N.  J.,  1850^7,  w4ien  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion and  Sabbath-school  Work,  remaining  in 
diis  relation  till  1904.  He  was  llie  Amencan 
editor  of  Langc's  'Commentaiy  on  the  Book  of 
Revelation.' 

CRAVEN,  Fuilina  de  la  Ferronays 
(Uadaue  Augustus),  Frcndi  religious  novel- 
ist: b.  Paris  1820;  d.  there,  1  April  1891.  Her 
father  was  at  one  tiioe  French  Ambassador  to 
Berlin  In  1834  she  married  an  Englishman 
named  Craven  a  desceodant  of  the  Margruvine 
of  Anspacb.  She  traveled  extensively  and  lived 
jnudi  in  England.  Her  princifxit  litemry  works 
incltide  articles  on  Engiish  politics  and  bio- 
graphical aketdies  of  Sister  Nattulie  Narishkin 
and  of  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton,  and  'Remi- 
niscences' of  England  and  Italy.  She  is  best 
Icnown  for  her  'Family  Memoirs'  and  'Tte 
Story  of  a  Sister,'  a  picture  of  a  noble  Roman 
Catholic  family  and  the  slow  passing  away  of  a 
siraple--minded  and  deeply  religious  woman; 
and  other  fictions  are  as  well  known  in  Eng- 
lish translations  as  in  their  original  Frendi. 
The  best  of  her  novels  are  'Anne  Sevcrin,* 
*The  Enigma's  Answer'  and  "Fleuraage,'  in  all 
of  wfiidi  siie  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  Consult  Bishop,  Mary,  'Memoir 
of  Mrs.  Craven'  (London  1894)  ;  Smidi,  J. 
F.  A.,  'The  Lif«  of  Mrs.  Augusbn  Cnven' 
(Niimberg  1910). 

CRAVEN,  Thomas  Tingey,  American 
naval  officer:  b.  Washington,  D.  C,  30  Dec. 
1808;  1  Boston,  Mass.,  23  Aug.  1887.  He  joined 
the  navy  in  1822 ;  vras  promoted  captain  in  June 
1861,  anid  the  same  year  was  given  command  of 
the  Brooklyn,  with  which  vessel  he  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  the  later  ac- 
tions on  the  Mississippi.  In  1862  he  was  placed 
in  Munmand  of  the  fHagara,  and  during  the  re- 


mainder of  die  war  be  lervcd  along  die  coasts 
of  England  and  France.  He  was  promoted 
rear-admiral  in  October  1866;  retired  in  Decem- 
ber 1869. 

CRAVEN,  Tunis  Angostua  HacdmouEh, 
American  naval  officer:  b.  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
11  Jan.  1813;  d.  5  Ai«.  1864.  He  entered  tbe 
navy  in  1829;  in  1857  surveyed  the  Isthmus  of 
Danen;  coasted  about  Cubs  «o  intercept  ^ve 
ships,  and  in  Ac  Civil  War  had  part  in  pre- 
venting the  capture  of  the  fort  on  Key  West 
Given  the  tank  of  conunancler,  he  joined  Farra- 
gut's  fleet  off  Mobile,  commanding  tbe  monitor 
Teeutnsek.  In  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  the 
Tecumseh  was  sunk  by  runinng  upon  a  torpedo, 
and  Craven  and  almost  all  his  crew  lost  their 

CRAWFISH.    See  Chaytoh. 

CRAWFORD,  Coe  Isaac,  American  states- 
man :  b.  Vobi^Iowa.  14  Jan.  18S&  He  was 
graduated  in  1882  from  the  law  department  of 
the  Univernty  of  Iowa,  practised  law  for  one 
year  in  that  State  and  for  IS  years  in  Pierre, 
S.  D.;  was  a  member  of  the  I^kota  territorial 
le^lature  in  1889,  and  upon  the  admission  of 
South  Dakota  into  die  Union  in  that  year 
became  e  member  of  the  firet  State  senate.  He 
was  attorney-genera!  in  1892-96;  and,  after 
removal  K>  HurcKi,  S-  D.,  in  1897,  was  attorney 
for  tlie  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 
CcBapany  umi]  1903.  In  1907  he  was  elected 
governor  of  South  Dakota  on  die  Republican 
ticket  and  in  tbe  following  year  United  States 
Senator  for  tbe  term  expinng  3  March  1915. 

CRAWFORD,  Francis  Marion,  American 
novelist:  b.  Bagni  di  Lucca,  luly,  2  Aug,  1854; 
d.  Sorrento,  Italy,  8  April  1909.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  Cotle^  Cambridge,  and  after- 
ward stmfied  Sansknt  and  other  subjects  on 
die  European  continent.  In  1879-80  be  was 
editor  of  die  Alhhabad  Indian  Herald  attd  for 
nearly  20  years  subsequently  resided  mainly  m 
Italy.  His  novels  and  odier  writings  incfaide 
'Mr.  Isaacs'  (1882);  'Doctor  Oaudiits' (1883) ; 
<A  Roman  Singer'  (1884)  ;  'An  American  Pol- 
itician' (1884);  'Zoroaster'  (1885);  < A  Tale 
of  a  Lonely  Parish'  (1886);  'Marzio's  Crwi- 
fix>  (1837);  'Saiadnesca'  (1887);  'Paul  Fat- 
off'  (1887);  'With  die  Immortals'  (1888); 
'Grrifenstein'  (1889) :  'Sam'  Ilario'  (1889); 
'A  Ggarette-maker's  Romance'  (1890):  'Tbe 
Witch  of  Prague'  (1891);  'Khaled'  (1891): 
'The  Three  Fates'  (1892) ;  'The  Children  of 
the  King'  (1892):  ^Don  Orsioo*  (1892); 
'Marion  Darclie'  (1893) ;  'Pietio  Gnislcri' 
(1893);  'The  Novel;  What  Is  It?'  (1893); 
'Katharine  Lauderdale'  (1894)  ;  'Love  in  Idle- 
ness' (1894) ;  'The  Ralstons'  (1895)  ;  <Con- 
stanrinof^'  (1895);  'CJisa  Bracdo'  (1895); 
'Taqmsara'  (1896);  'A  Rose  of  Yesterday' 
(1897);  'Corloone*  (1897);  'Ave,  Roma  Im- 
morta&5>  (1898) ;  <In  the  Palace  of  the  King> 
(1898) ;  'Via  Cnicis'  (!899) ;  <The  Rirlerrv  of 
the  South'  (1900);  'Marietta'  (1900);  'Ce- 
cilia' (1902) ;  'Man  OveihoanI'  (1903) ; 
'Gleanings  from  Venetian  History'  (1905) ; 
'Whosoever  Shall  Offend'  (1904) ;  'Fair  Mar- 
garet' (1905);  'Prima  Donna'  (1908);  'The 
White  Sister'  (1909).  As  a  noveUst  Crawford 
is  chaiacteriEcd  by  excellence  in  the  depicting 
of  chanurtcr  and  ^neral  carefulness  in  the 
handUng  and  collection  of  his  materials.  The 
Saracinesca  serifs,  stories  of  modem  Rome^  is 
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mnerallr  nganled  as  Us  most  important  per- 
formance. He  had  the  beguiling  ^ft  of  the 
bom  story-teUer  wtio  has  also  becmnc  an  ac- 
CompUsfced  master   in   the   art   of   fiction.     In- 


portrayed,  picturesque  settings  and  behind  all 
the  attractive  personality  of  an  intelligent  and 
cultivated  man  of  die  world — these  cnaracler- 
istics  explain  and  justify  the  delist  with  T^di 
an  immense  audience,  American  and  European, 
welcomed  the  annual  appearance  of  one  of  Ae 
long  series  of  his  novels.  In  his  historical 
works  he  betrays  a  jpfl  of  conjuring  up  the 
life  of  the  Italian  past  in  a  manner  that  makes 
the  ^rit  and  the  facts  of  history  as  entertaior 
ing  as  a  romance.  Several  of  his  novels  have 
been  translated  into  German,  and  he  himself 
produced  French  versions  of  'Zoroaster*  and 
'Marzio's  Crucifix.'  In  recognition  of  his 
merits  as  a  writer  tfie  French  Academy  be- 
stowed on  him  the  Monbnin  prize  and  a  gold 

CRAWFORD,  Georjge  Washington,  Amer- 
ican lawyer:  b,  Columbjei  Qiunty,  Ga.,  22  Dec, 
1798;  d.  22  July  1872.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  1820;  was  attorney- general  of  Geor- 
gia 1827-31;  a  member  of  the  State  legislature 
1837-42,  and  Whig  representative  in  Congress 
1843.  He  was  docteii  Kovemot  of  Georgia 
1843,  a»d  re-elected  1845:  He  was  Secretary 
of  War  in  President  Taylor's  Cabinet  1849-50, 
resigning  upon  the  death  of  the  President 

CRAWFORD,  John  Martin,  American 
physician  and  surgeon :  b.  Herrick,  Pa.,  13  Oct 
184S.  He  was  graduated  from  Lafayette  Col- 
lege 1871 ;  from  Pulte  Medical  College,  Cincin- 
nati, 1878;  from  Miami  Medical  OJlege  1881: 
ihe  was  professor  of  physiology,  niicroscopy  and 
of  physical  diamosis  in  the  Pulte  Medical  Col- 
lege 1881-89.  He  was  consul-general  of  the 
United  States  to  Russia  1889-95;  commissioner 
of  the  Worid's  Fair  1892-93.  He  made  the  first 
complete  English  translation  of  'The  Kalevala,' 
the  national  epic' of  Finland  (1888).  He  also 
edited  and  translated  from  manuscript  a  five- 
volume  edition  of  'The  Industries  of  Russia,' 
He  introduced  into  Russia  the  American  system 
of  governmental  crop  reports.  He  is  president  of 
the  Ohio  dhapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  president 
of  the  American  National  Bank,  CiiKinciati ; 
presidtet  of  the  Oncinnati  Discount  Company, 
and  (firector  in  several  industi^I  and  mamt- 
factnring  corporations;  lecturer  on  the  Fmns 
and  their  ancient  literature,  ard  on  Russia  and 
on  Russian  folk-lore.  He  received  the  unusual 
honor  of  election  1o  honorary  membership  in 
the  Finnish  Literary  Society  at  Helsingfors, 
Finland.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Lit- 
erary Sodety  of  Qncinnati,  establiAed  in  1848, 
In  1899  he  rweived  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Ohio  University. 

CRAWFORD.   John  WaHaee    ("Captaiw 

iACK*,)  American  author:  b.  County  Donegal, 
relanil,  4  Mare*  1847;  d  Woodhaven,  N.  Y., 
28  Feb.  1917.  He  served  in  the  4Sth  Pennsyl- 
vania VtJunteers  in  the  Civil  War,  and  while 
King  womided  in  a  hospital  at  West  Phila- 
deliwia  was  taught  to  read  and  write  by  a  Sister 
of  Charity,  As  a  scowl  he  served  under  Gen- 
eral Crook  in  the  Sitting  Bull  camjeign  in 
1876  and  later  against  the  Apadies  in  New 
Mexico.     In  1886  he  retired  from  the  army. 


was  a  mjncr  and  ranchman  in  New  Mexico  for 
many  years,  wtnt  to  the  Klondike  in  1898,  re- 
maining there  two  winters,  and  fitiatly  became 
a  pUWic  lerturer.  Besides  many  poems,  several 
soiu^  and  more  than  100  short  stories,  *Captain 
(ack»  is  aufiior  of  'The  Poet  Scout  — a  Book 
of  Song  and  Story'  (1885)  ;  'Campiire  Sparks' 
(1888);  <Tat,*  a  drama  (1900);  'Colonel  Bob,' 
a  drama,  with  Marie  Madison  (1909);  ^Whar" 
Ae  Hand  o'  God  is  Seen  and  Other  Poems' 
(1911), 

CRAWFORD,  Mmry  Caroline,  American 
author:  b,  Boston,  Mass,  5  May  1S74.  She 
was  educated  at  Radcliffe  College,  and  besides 
contributing  editorially  and  otherwise  to  variotis 
New  York  and  Boston  joumais,  was  literary 
editor  of  die  Boston  Budget  1898-1902.  In 
1907-08  she  was  secretai;  of  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League;  she  then  became  sec- 
retary of  the  Ford  Hall  meetings.  She 
has  published  *The  Romance  of  Old  New 
Enj^and  Roof  Trees'  (1902);  <The  Ro- 
mance of  Old  New  England  Churches'^ 
(1903);  'The  College  Giri  of  America'  (1905); 
^Among  Old  New  ^igland  Inns'  (1907) ;  'St. 
Botoltti's  Town'  (1908);  <OH  Boston  Days 
and  Ways'    (1909);    'Romantic  Days  in  Old 

Poston'  (1910);  '(^ethe  and  his  Women 
riends'  (1911;  2d  el,  1913) ;  'Romantic  Daya 
in  the  Eariy  Republic'  (1912) ;  'The  Romance 
of  the  American  Theatre'  (1913)  :  'Social  Life 
in  Old  New  England'  (1914). 

CRAWFORD,    Samnel    Wylie,    Federal 

Smeral:  b.  Franklin  Coamty,  Pa.,  8  Nov.  1829: 
Philadelphia,  Pa,  3  Nov.  1892.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsyivania  in  1846;  was 
licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  1850;  served  as 
as«stant  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army  in 
Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Kansas,  1851-60;  com- 
manded a  battery  at  the 'bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter  in  April  1861 ;  became  major  of  the 
13tii  Infantry  in  August  1861,  and  on  25  April 
1862  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, cofrsiunding  a  brwade  in  the  armv  of 
the  Potomac.  He  served  tiirougbout  die  Snen- 
andoafa  Valley  campai^  (Qv,),  distitiguished 
himself  at  Winchester,  CetW  Mountain,  South 
Mounl&in  and  Antietam,  and,  on  the  wounding 
of  (jtaieral  Mans6eld,  was  jdaced  in  charge  ot 
a  division.  He  commanded  the  Pennsylvania 
reserves  at  Ge<ttystiurg,  being  breveited  colonel 
for  gallant  coniduct;  was  engaged  in  all  die 
battles  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and  was 
present  at  Lee's  surrender.  He  was  brevetted 
major-general  of  volunteers  1  Aug.  1864  for 
coitspktiDUS  gallantry  in  various  battles ;  was 
bivvetted  brigadier-general  of  the  re^lar  army 
for  cmiduct  at  Five  Forks,  and  major-generu 
for  meritorious  'servkes  throughout  the  war; 
and  on  IS  June  1866  was  mustered  out  of  the 
volunteer  service.  He  became  colonel  of  tbe 
16lh  infantry,  22  Feb.  1869,  but  in  March  iwas 
transferred  to  the  2d  Infamry,  of  which  he 
renuinad  in  command  until  19  Feb.  1873,  wtien 
he  retired  because  of  disability  resulting  front 
old  wounds, 

CRAWFORD,  Thomas,  American  sculp- 
tor: b.  New  York,  22  March  1814;  d.  London, 
England,  16  Oct.  1857.  He  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  studied  under  Thorvaldscn.  Hepassea 
much  of  his  life  in  Rome.  His  most  famous 
works  comprise  'Orpheus  and  Cerberus' ; 
<A(bm   and    Eve';    'Hebe    and    ^ '  ' 
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minisiry  he  became  professor  of  th«  history  of 
theology  in  Gammon  TiwologicAl  Seminary 
1889-93.     In  1893  he  was  elecied  prewdent  of 


, ,  ,     '    (Melropoli- 

«  Museum,  New  York).  Crawford  executed 
itlaiiy  bas-rdiefs,  and  87  of  his  i^asier  casts 
were  presented  by  his  wife  to  the  comrois- 
Kocers  of  Ceatral  Park,  who  arranged  them 
in  a  buiMing  for  pubUc  exhibition.  They  have 
since  been,  destroyed  by  fire.  Consult  Taft, 
I^indo,  'History  of  American  Sculpture' 
(New- York  1903),  and  Tuckennan,  <Book  of 
the  Artist'  (ib.  1867). 

CRAWFORD,  William,  American  soldier: 
b.  Berkelfy  Counw,  Va.,  1732;  d.  Wyandot 
County,  Oteo,  11  June  1782.  He  was  a  sur- 
veyor by  profession,  and  an  assodatc  of  WaA- 
ington,  -who  trusted  him  greatly.  He  served 
with  the  Virginia  riflemen  through  Braddock's 
campaisn;  was  promoted  captain  on  Wasting- 
ton's  reoommendation  in,  1761,  and  served 
dirougfa  the  Pontiac  War  1763-64.  When  tbe 
Revolution  broke  out  he  joined  Washington 
with  a  company  of  Virginians;  was  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Long  Island,  Trenton  and  Princeton;  on 
frontier  duty  1778,  and  was  cotenel  ^en  he 
resigned  in  1781.  In  May  I7^  at  Wasfaing- 
ton's  request,  he  oommauided  an  expedition 
against  tne  Wyvidot  and  Delaware  Indians  cm 
the  Sandusky  River.  They  met  the  Indians  4 
June,  and  in  the  engagement  which  follcrwed 
Crawford  was  captured  and  subsequently  tor- 
tured by  his  captors  before  being  burned  at 
the  stake.  Consult  Roosevelt,  'Winning  of  the 
West'  (Vol.  II.  1889)  ;  Buttcrfleld.  'Expedition 
Against  Sandusky'  f  1873)  ;  Hill.  N.  N.,  "Craw- 
ford's Campaign'  (in  Magasine  of  Wester* 
History.  Chicago  1885.) 

CRAWFORD,  William  Harris,  American 
statesman:  b.  Amherst  County.  Va.,  24  Feb. 
1772;  d.  Albert  County.  Ga.,  IS  Sept  1834.  In 
1783  he  settled  In  Georgia,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1796  and  entered  on  practice  in  Lexing' 
ton.  He  w»9  elected  to  the  State  senate  in  1802 
and  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  1807  (fighting  two  duels  during  the  canvass)  ; 
was  re-elected  for  a  full  term  io  1811;  was 
chosm  president  of  the  Senate  pro  tem,  in  1812. 
Refusing  tihe  Secretaryship  of  War,  he  was 
appointed  Minister  to  France  in  1813.  Two 
years  later  he  became  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  next  year  SecrHary  of  the  Treasury  and 
held  the  latter  ofTice  till  March  1825.  He  was 
urged  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  several 
titnes,  received  the  nomination  in  1824,  and  in 
the  election  had  41  electoral  votes.  No  choice 
for  President  having  been  reached,  the  election 
was  decided  in  the  House  of  RcpTMcntatives, 
but  meanwhile  Crawford  had  been  stricken  with 

Stalysis,  which  precluded  his  effectual  candi- 
cry.  He  never  recovered  wholly,  allhou^  he 
Still  remained  active  politically,  serving  as  V^i 
of  the  northern  circuit  of  Georgia  from  lfE7 
until  his  death. 

CRAWFORD,  William  Henry,  American 
educator:  b.  Wilton  Centre.  lU.,  6  Oct.  18SS. 
He  was  gradtcited  at  Northwestern  University 
1884,  and  from  Garrett  Biblical  Institute. 
After  five  years'  pastoral  work  in  the  Methodist 


Church  and  the  Slums'   (1908) ;  and  'Thobur 
and  India'    (1909). 

CRAWFORD  IJOTCH,  the  picturesque 
pass  in  the  White  Mountains,  New  Hampdiire, 
between  Mounts  Webster  and  Wiley,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  2,000  feet  above  the  Saco  River, 
which  flows  through  the  notch. 

CRAWFORDSVILLH,  Ind.,  city  and 
county-seal  of  Montgomery  County,  on  Sugar 
Creek  and  the  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati 
and  Saint  Louis  and  the  Vandal  la  and  Monon 
Route  railroads,  44  miles  west  of  Indianapolis. 
It  is  the  trade  centre  of  an  extensive  agricul- 
tural region,  with  annual  dealings  of  $3,500,000. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Wabash  College  and  contains  a 
fine  courthouse,  a  community  bouse  for  women, 
a  country  club  and  a  Carnegte  library.  The  city 
is  the  home  of  five  insurance  companies,  has 
manufactures  of  matches,  paving  bncks,  burial 
furnishings,  flour,  foundry  products,  lumber, 
metal  polish,  barbed  wire,  etc.  Settled  in  1822. 
Crawfordsville  was  incorporated  in  1865  and  is 
governed  under  a  charter  of  that  date,  which 
provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  even"  four  years, 
and  a  city  council.  The  electric -fight  plant  is 
owned  by  the  city.  Crawfordsville  was  the 
home  of  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  author  of  'Ben 
Hur.'  to  whom  a  monument  has  been  erected. 
Pop.  10,000. 

CRAWPURD,  Oswald  John  Frederick, 
English  author:  b.  London,  18  March  1834;  d. 
Montreux,  31  Jan.  1909.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford  and  after  serving  as  a  clerk 
in  the  Foreign  Office  was  Engli^  consul  al 
Oporto,  Portugal,  1867-91,  Poet,  novelist,  es- 
sayist and  anthologist,  amcmg  his  works  are 
'"Travels  in  Portugal,  by  lohn  Latouche' ; 
'Round  the  Calendar  in  Portugal';  'Portugal: 
Old  and  New';  'British  Comic  Dramatists'; 
'Lyrical  Verse  from  Eliiabeth  to  Victoria'; 
'Four  Poets'  (1899) ;  'Two  Masques,'  a  book 
of  verse;  and  the  novels,  'The  World  We  Live 
In' ;  'Beyond  the  Seas' ;  'Sylvia  Arden' ;  'The 
New  Order.' 

CRAWLBY.  Bdmond  Albecn,  Baptist 
educationist :  b.  1799 ;  d.  1880.  He  was  graduated 
at  King's  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar.  Later  he  entered  the  Baptist 
ministry;  in  1837  was  a  candidate  for  a  chair 
in  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  but  his  claims 
were  rejected  by  the  dominant  Presbyterian  ele- 
ment on  the  Soard  of  that  institution;  and 
tliereafter  he  became  one  of  the  founders  and 
first  principal  of  Queen's  (afterward  Acadia) 
College,  Wolfville,  established  by  the  Baptist 
community  of  Nova  Scotia. 

CRAWSHAW,  kra'sh^  WUUam  Henry, 
American  educator :  b.  Ncwturg,  N.  Y.,  6  Nov. 
1861.  He  was  graduated  at  Colgate  Univer^ty, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  1887,  and  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  there  the  same  year. 
Since  1897  he  has  also  been  dean  of  the  college 
faculty.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from 
Colgate  University.  1889;  Litt.D..  Univerwty  of 
Rochester,  1909;  and  that  of  LLX>.  from  Syra- 
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cuse  Univeruty.  1910;  studied  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, England.  1900-01;  traveled  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Holland,  Belgiiun,  Fran«,  Ger- 
many, SwiLzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  North  Afiica; 
jnembcr  National  Institute  of  Social  Science; 
acting  president  o£  Colgate  University,  1897- 
99,  1907,  1908;  president  pro  tempore,  1908- 
09.  He  has  published  'The  Interpretation  of 
Literature'  (1896);  'The  Literary  IntcrpreU- 
tion  of  Life'  (1900);  and  an  edition  uf  Dry- 
den's  'Palamon  and  Arcitc'  (1898)  ;  'The  Mak- 
ing of  English  Literature'  (1907). 

CSAYBR,  krfyei',  GaspOr,  Flemish  painter: 
b.  Antwerp  1582;  d.  1669.  He  wu  &  pupil  of 
Raphael  Coxde,  and  became,  by  -the  study  of 
nature,  one  of  the  greatest  historical  and  por- 
trait ijainters.  At  the  Spanish  court  in  SnisscU 
he  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Cardinal  Ferdi- 
nand, brother  of  the  Wng,  and  received  a  pen- 
sion. He  established  himself  in  Ghent,  where  he 
constantlj;  executed  works  for  the  court,  labor- 
ing with  industry  and  persev-erance  till  his  86th 
year.  The  city  of  Ghent  alone  had  21  altar- 
pieces  tnr  him.  in  Flanders  and  Brahant  arc 
manjr  of  his  works  and  some  of  his  pictures 
are  in  die  public  collections  at  Vienna  and 
Munich.  His  paintings  are  praised  for  fidelity 
10  nature,  excellent  drawings  and  a  coloring 
a[iproaching  the  manner  of  Vandyke.  He  main- 
tained a  certain  excellence  in  composition  and 
'sn,  in  spite  of  his  great  productivity. 
j  strongly  influenced  by  his  friend  Ru- 
oens.  Among  the  best  known  are  'The  Four 
Crowned  Mar^rs'  (Lille  Museum)  ;  six  pic- 
tures representing  the  entrance  of  the  Cardinal 
infant  (Ghent) j  'Alexander  and  Diogenes' 
(Metropolitan  Museum,  Mew  York)  ;  _  'The 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,'  'Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds*  (Brussels  Mu.seum) ;  'Decapi- 
tation of  St,  John  the  Baptist'  (Ghent  Cathe- 
dral);  'Martyrdom  of  St  Blasius'  (1668, 
Ghent  Museum).  His  most  important  nuijil 
ft-as  Jan  van  Oevc.  C!bnsult  Maeterlinck,  in 
'Bulletin  de  la  Sociftf  d'Histoire  et  d'Archi- 
ologie  de  Gand'    (Ghent  1900), 

CRAYFISH,  or  CRAWFISH  (Fr,  icre- 
viise,  so  not  connected  with  "fish'),  a  fresh- 
water crustacean  of  the  family  Aslacida,  order 
Dtcapoda.  They  are  known  by  their  large  sice, 
iobster-Iike  shape,  the  abdomen  being  as  lonz 
as  the  cephalotnorax,  and  ending  in  a  broad 
lail-6n.     The  ^rst  pair  of  l^s  end  in  large 


ditches,  sometimes  abounding  in  graat  oumbers. 
They  mg  holes  in  the  banks,  from  a  few  inches 
to  a  yard  in  depth,  probably,  like  the  [obiter, 
using  their  big  claws  for  t£is  purpose.  They 
lie  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrow  with  their 
daws  extended  ready  to  seize  any  passing  in- 
sects, snails,  tadpoles  or  froga,  and  sometimes 
larger  animals,  and,  like  the  lobster,  they  will 
not  refuse  carrion  and  occasionally  feed  on  suc- 
culent roots.  The  European  crayfish  spavms  ia 
the  early  spring,,  the  eggs  hatching  in  May  and 
June.  As  in  all  fresh-water  Crustacea  the 
j-oung  are  hatched  in  the  form  of  Hie  parent, 
there  being  no  metamorphosis, —  in  other  words, 
development  is  direct.  As  in  the  lobster,  if  an 
antenna  or  leg  is  lost  it  is  gradually  renewed, 
growing  at  every  molt.     For  some  time  after 


they  are  hatched  die  young  adhere  by  the 
hooked  end  of  their  daws  to  the  switninerets 
of  the  mother,  and  are  carried  about  under 
cover  of  her  abdomen.  During  this  period  the 
young  crayfish  are  very  sluggish,  and  take  no 
food,  bein^  nourished  by  the  food-yolk  still 
persisting  m  the  front  part  of  the  body.  The 
European  crayfish  molts  eight  times  in  the 
course  of  the  first  year  and  five  times  during 
its  second  year;  in  the  third  year  only  twice, 
that  is,  in  July  and  September.  At  a  greater 
age  than  tlu&  the  females  moult  only  once  and 
the  males  twice  a  year. 

The  crayfish  of  the  Old  World  belong  to  the 
genus  Ailacui,  while  those  of  North  America 
east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  belong  to  the  genui 
Cambarvs,  the  latter  differing  1^  the  absence 
of  gills  on  the  fifth  or  last  p^r  of  legs.  An 
interesting  feature  in  geographical  distribution 
is  the  occurrence  of  half  a  dozen  species  of  the 
European  genus  Ailacui  in  the  streams  draining 
the  Pacific  Coast  from  British  Columbia  to 
(^lifomia.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  Guatemala,  there  occur  be- 
tween 30  and  40  species  of  C^vtbanu.  These 
extend  to  eastern  New  York  west  of  the  Hud- 
son River,  and  a  airigle  species  (C.  bartoni') 
occurs  under  stones  in  certain  lakes  of  northern 
Maine  as  also  Id  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  extending  southward  to  Kentucky  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  presence  of  the  Eurasian  Aitatus  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  indicates  their  gradual  migration 
from  eastern  Asia,  at  a  time  when  Bering  Strait 
was  dry  land.  In  certain  characters  the  Amur* 
land  and  Japanese  Aslaci  differ  from  the  Ponto- 
caspian  and  the  west  American  Aslaei  and 
approach  the  Cambari  of  eastern  North  Amer- 
ica, This  is  also  paralleled  in  the  distributioti 
of  many  plants  and  insects. 

The  family  to  which  the  crayfish  belonp 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  Jurassic  Period,  and  in 
Europe  Aslaci  first  appear  in  the  Upper  Creta- 
cean.  '  In  North  America  fossil  Astaci  (,Cam- 
barus  brimteves)  occur  fn  the  Lower  Tertiary 
beds  of  the  western  border  of  Wyoming.  Cope 
discovered  fossil  Astaci  in  the  late  Pliocene 
beds  of  Idaho.  Astacus  probably  originated  m 
western  America,  since  it  is  found  fossil 
throughout  the  Tertiary. 

Crayfishes  are  of  no  little  economic  import- 
ance from  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  their 
extensive  fossorial  operations  they  undermine 
dams,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  inundations 
of  the  Mississippi  Sjver  and  the  breaks  in  the 
levees  may  be  due  largely  to  the  mining  habits 
of  these  animals.  For  the  Wind  crajfish  see 
Cave-dwelling  AtqiMALS.  Consult  Fisher, 
"Crayfish  as  Crop  Dcstro3^rs>  in  'Year  Book 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture' (Washington  1912)  ;  Huxley,  'The  Cray- 
fish' (London  1887)  ;  Hagcn,  "Monograph  of 
the  North  American  Astacida^  (in  the  'Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology,'  No.  Ill,  Cambridge  1870)  ; 
"Revision  of  the  Astacida"  (in  'Memoirs  of  die 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,'  Vol.  X, 
No.  4,  Cambridge,- Mass..  188S)  ;  and  for  habits 
and  usci  Rathbun,  'Fishing  Industries  of  the 
United  States'  (1884);  Sterle,  'The  Crayfish 
of  Missouri'  (Ctncinnati  1902). 
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CRAYON,  a  colored  pencil  con  si  sling  of  a 
cylinder  of  fine  pipe-clay  colored  with  a  pig- 
ment. Black  crayons  are  colored  with  plum- 
bago or  made  of  Italian  black  chalk.  A  white 
crayon  is  a  cylinder  of  dialk,  common  in 
Enrope  and  America.  Red  chalk  is  found  in 
France.  It  is  made  from  an  ochery  clay,  i.e.,  one 
containing  much  iron  oxide.  The  holder  is  a 
|K>rte-c rayon.  Crayons  are  said  to  have  been 
made  in  France  in  1422.  It  is  hard  to  say  how 
long  ago  charcoal,  chalk  and  ocherous  earths 
Were-  used  Colored  -  crayons  are  used_for 
pastel- drawing  and  are  i]iiicker  and  softer  in 
effect  than  oils  or  water  colors.  Their  dis- 
advantage lies  in  their  delicacy;  thev  smudge 
so  easily  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  use 
them  for  sketching,  and  they  must  be  kept 
under  ^kss.  In  lithography,  a  crayon  is  a 
composition  formed  as  a  pencil  and  used  for 
drawing  upon  lithographic  stones.  It  is  of  a 
soapy  nature,  consisting  of  soap,  wax,  resins 
and  lampblack,  meltpd,  and  sometimes  burned, 
together.  Pastel  is  made  by  mixing  chalk  and 
coloring  materials  with  gum  water  in  order  to 
form  a  paste.  .The  vegetable  colocs  used  are 
tutneric,  litmus,  saffron  and  sap  green,  but 
should  in  every  case  be  free  from  add,  as  die 
latter  reacts  on  thfe  chalk.  \^enna  white,  puri- 
fied chalk,  is  also  used  by  artists.  Brian;on 
dialk  and  French  chalk  are  popular  names  for 
soapslone,  which  is  very  different  from  chalk 
In  its  composition,  being  a  silicate  of  magnesia. 

CRAZY  HORSE,  a  leader  of  the  Southern 
Sioux,  who  refused  to  be  confined  to  the 
rescrraCions  and  who  made  war  against  the 
Crows,  the  Uandan  and  the  whites.  He  and 
Sitting  Bull  were  the  two  foremost  leaders  of 
the  Sioux  War  which  broke  out  in  1875.  This 
Indian  outbreak  was  due  to  several  causes, 
cluef  of  which  was  the  occupancy  of  the  Black 
Hills  by  the  whites.  General  Reynolds  that 
same  wmter  surprised  the  camp  of  Craiy  Horse, 
but  the  band  succeeded  in  retreating  withcom- 
parativcly  small  loss,  in  a  storm.  A  little  later 
Crazy  Horse  with  a  strong  band  of  Sioux  and 
Cheyenne  compelled  the  forces  of  General 
Crook  to  retreat.  He  then  strengthened  his 
band  by  Indians  from  the  different  reservations, 
which  were  filled  with  a  seething  unrest  by  his 
agents.  Others  from  the  reservations  joined 
Sitting  Bull  in  Dakota.  The  forces  of  the  two 
leaders  joined,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Sitting  Bull  they  annihilated  the  forces  of 
General  Custer  at  the  battle  of  the  Little  Big- 
horn River  in  Montana  (25  June  1876).  For 
over  a  year  the  united  bands  held  the  countiy 
in  terror.  The  following  winter  Gen.  Nelson 
A  Uiles  marched  against  thera^  whereupon  the 
two  Indian  bands  separated.  General  Macken- 
lie  followed  Crazy  Horse  and  defeated  hit 
band  on  the  Tongue  River,  and  Miles  followed 
the  retreating  Indians  to  the  Bighorn  Moun- 
tains, where  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
won  any  victory  over  them,  thanks  to  the  skilful 
management  of  Crazy  Horse,  even  though  he 
used  artillery  against  them  effectively.  How- 
ever, the  pressure  on  the  Indians  from  all 
sides  became  so  great  that  Crazy  Horse  with 
2,000  warriors  surrendered  the  following  spring. 
Suspected  of  attempting  to  stir  up  more  trouble 
he  was  arrested  (7  Sept.  1877).  In  attempting 
to  escape  he  was  shot  by  the  giurd.  Consult 
Hodge,     'Handbook    of     American     Indians* 


(Washington  1910)  ;  Uiles,  <Peisonal  Recollec- 
tions'  (1896). 

CRAZY-WEED,  a  common  name  in  the 
prairie  States  for  species  of  tfetch  (Aflragalui') 
of  the  pea  family.  They  are  herbs  with  purple 
or  ^yellowish  purple  flowers,  growing  on  the 
prairies  from  Nebraska  ana  Colorado  south- 
ward to  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  They  receive 
the  name  of  crazy-weed  from  the  effect  they 
have  upon  cattle  when  eaten  by  them.  Another 
common  name  is  loco-weed,  from  which  arises 
a  local  term  for  an  insanely  acting  person,  who 
is  said  to  be  locoed.  The  s&me  common  names 
are  applied  to  Oxytro^  lamberli,  which  grows 
northward  from  Minnesota  to  British  Colum- 
bia and  south  to  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 
CRBAM  NUT.  See  Brazil  Nitt, 
CREAM  OF  TARTAR,  a  white,  crystal- 
line compound  of  tartaric  acid  (q.v.)  and 
potassium.  Tartaric  acid  is  dibasic,  its  molecule 
containing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  that  are 
replaceable  by  metals.  Cream  of  tartar  is  the 
substance  that  is  formed  when  only  one  of 
these  typical  hydrogen  atoms  is   replaced  by 

Ktassium;  and  it  is  therefore  known  to  chem- 
s  as  hydrogen  potassium  tartrate,  or  acid 
potassium  tartrate,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
normal  potassium  tartrate,  in  which  both  of  the 
typical  hydrogen  atoms  or  the  add  are  replaced 
by  potassium.  Cream  of  tartar  is  obtained  from 
argol  (q,v,),  which  forms  about  vats  or  casks 
in  which  wme  is  undergoing  fermentation.  The 
argol  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  the  solution 
decolorized  by  albumin  or  animal  charcoal,  the 
cream  of  tartar  being  then  extracted  by  evap- 
oration and  crystalnzation,  and  purified  by 
recrystallizalion.  Cream  of  tartar  is  soluble  in 
water,  but  it  does  not  dissolve  as  freely  as  the 
other  familiar  compounds  of  potassium.  It  con- 
stitutes the  chief  commerdal  source  of  tartaric 
acid  and  its  compounds,  and  is  used  in  medicine 
to  some  extent.  The  best  baking  powders 
consist  of  cream  of  tartar  mixed  with  sodium 
bicarbonate  in  the  proportion  of  the  relative 
molecular  weights  of  the  two  substances.  These 
salts  do  not  act  upon  each  other  when  dry, 
but  when  they  are  moistened  they  combine  to 
produce  the  normal  tartrate  of  potasuum  and 
sodium,  with  the  formation  of  water  and  the 
liberation  of  carbon  dioxide  gas.  The  formula 
of  cream  of  tartar  is  KH.CtO^  and  that  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  is  HNaCOi.  The  reaction 
that  occurs  is  represented  by  the  equation 
HNaCO,+KH.CO.— H,0-l-CO,-fKNaH.GO., 
the  last  formula  on  the  right  being  that  of  the 
normal  tartrate  of  sodium  and  potassium.  The 
carbon  dioxide  gas  that  is  liberated  in  the  re- 
action is  retained  by  the  dou^  or  batter  with 
which  the  baWng  powder  is  mixed  and  serves 
to  make  it  porous,  or  •tight." 

CREAMERIES,  Co-operatiTe.  See  Daisy 
Inhusthy, 

CREAMERY.    See  Dairy  Industky. 

CREASOTB,  a  variant  spelling  of  creo- 
sote (q.v.), 

CREASY,  SiK  Edward  Shepherd,  English 
historian:  b.  Bexley,  Kent,  12  Sept.  1812;  d. 
London,  27  Jan.  1878.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge.  He  became  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1834;  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lincohi's  Inn  in  1837.  He  was  for 
about  20  years  a  member  of  the  home  drctdt. 
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In  1840  be  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
at  the  London  University,  and  in  1860  was 
knighted  and  made  chief  justice  of  Ceylon. 
His  principal  worlis  are  'Tne  Rise  and  Prog- 
ress  of  the  British  Constitution'  (1834>;'*The 
Fifteen  Dedsive  Battles  of  the  World>  (1S51), 
a  book  fafflom  in  both  England  and  America. 
Less  known,  though  still  of  considerable  merit, 
arc  his  'initial  and  Colonial  Constitutions  of 
the  Britannic  Empire* ;  a  'History  of  the  Otto- 
man  Tiiiks>  (1854-36) ;  a  'Hinorical  and 
Critical  Account  of  the  Sevenl  Invasions  of 
Enf^and';  'The  Old  Love  and  the  New,'  a 
novel;  and  a  'History  of  England'  (186»'70>. 

CRBATINB,  kre'»-tin.  or  KRKATINE,  a 
crystalline^  nitrogenous  substance  having  the 
formnla  uH.NiOi  +  HjO,  and  known  to  chem- 
ists as  "methyl  guanido  acetic  acid."  It  exists 
in  the  muscular  flesh  of  mammals,  birds,  rep- 
tiles and  Rshes,  and  also,  in  smaller  quantities, 
in  brain-tissue  and  in  urine.  It  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  chopping  up  lean  muscular  flesh 
(freed  from  fat),  rubbing  it  with  water  at 
about  140°  F.  and  removing  the  water  by 
pressure.  The  liquid  so  obtained  is  heated  on 
a  water  bath  to  coagulate  the  albumin  and  then 
strained.  Sub-acetate  of  lead  is  added  to  the 
filtrate  so  long  as  it  gives  a  precipitate,  excess 
of  lead  is  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  the  filtrate  is  concentrated  On  a  water  bath. 
Crystals  of  creatine  then  separate  out,  the 
yield  being  larger  if  two  or  three  volumes  of 
alcohol  are  added.  The  ciyitaU  are  re^ 
dissolved,  decoloriied  by  filtration  throufch  ani- 
mal charcoal  and  purified  by  recfystslhzation, 
Civattne  crystalliiea  in  moaocEnic  prisms  con- 
taining one  molecule  of  water.  Its  aqueons 
solution  has  a  bitter  taste  and  is  strongly  al- 
kaline to  litmus.  With  silver  nitrate  it  gives 
a  white  precipitate,  which  is  sohiMe  in  caustic 
potash,  if  -L  small  qaantit)^  of  silver  nitrate  is 
added  to  a  saturated  solution  of  creatine,  to- 
gether with  just  sufficient  caustic  potash  to  dis- 
solve the  precipitate  formed,  the  solution  pres- 
ently solidifies  to  a  transparent  gelatinous  mass, 
which,  when  heated,  deposits  metallic  silver. 
Creatine  is  dissolved  by  strong  acids,  losing  one 
moIecDle  of  water  and  becommg  converteiT  into 
creatinine.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  boiling 
widt  baryta  water,  yielding  sarcosine  (C:(HtNO,) 
and  urea  (CHiNiO).  Creatine  may  be  pre- 
pared synthetically  by  allowing  an  alcoholic  or 
aqueous  solution  of  sarcosine  and  cyanamide, 
CN.NHi,  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  crystals 
of  creatine  separating  out  as  the  evapomtion 
proceeds.    See  also  Creatinine. 

CRBATININE,  or  KRBATININX,  a 
crystalline  substance  having  the  chemical  form- 
ula CJi,ti,0,  and  closely  allied  to  creatine 
(q.v.),  from  which  substance  it  may  be  ob- 
euned  by  Ae  removal  of  one  molecule  of  water 
by  the  action  of  mineral  acids  or  dehydrating* 
agents.  It  may  also  be  prepared  directly  from 
human  urine,  though,  according  to  Johnson, 
slight  dilterences  exist  between  the  substances 
obtained  from  creatine  and  from  urine;  for 
example,  both  reduce  Fehting's  solution,  but 
die  creatinine  prepared  directly  from  urine  has 
a  reducing  power  about  20  i>er  cent  greater 
than  that  prepared  from  creatine.  DifTerences 
in  solubin^  are  also  laid  to  exist.  Creatinine 
crystallizes  in  prisms,  which  may  be  anhydrous 
or  may  oontam  two  molccnks  of  water.     It 


is  very  soluble  in  hot  water,  its  solution  being 
neutral  to  litmus  according  to  some  authorities, 
hut  alkaline  according  to  others.  It  forms  well- 
crystalliaed  salts  with  adds,  and  in  alkaline 
solution  it  slowly  takes  up  water  and  becomes 
transformed  into  creatine.  Physiologically, 
creatinine  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  derivative 
from  creatine ;  for,  according  to  Canienter, 
"the  latter  predominates  in  the  jnice  of  flesh, 
almost  to  ue  exclusion  of  the  former,  while 
the  former  predominates  in  the  urine,  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter.* 

CREATION  (Liit.  creaHo,  from  creart. 
to  create),  The.  Creation  is  the  act  of  creating 
or  bringing  into  existence,  also  something 
created  or  caused  to  exist;  specifically,  the  act 
of  bringing  into  existence  the  universe,  likewise 
the  universe  itself.  The  Old  Testament  account 
of  the  creation  contained  in  (Genesis  t-^i,  4  (first 
clause),  is  received  by  those  who  accept  the 
literal  authority  of  the  Bible.  Gencus  li,  4~7 
(second  clause),  contains,  according  to  many 
of  the  later  biblical  critics,  another  and  quite 
distinct  narrative  of  the  creation.  According  to 
the  first  and  generally  accepted  account,  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  in  the  course 
of  six  —  or,  including  the  rest-day,  seven  —  suc- 
cessive days.  On  the  first  dav  he  created  light, 
and  called  the  light  day  and  the  darkness  night; 
on  the  second  day  he  made  the  firmament  and 
divided  the  waters;  on  the  third  day  appeared 
the  dry  land,  while  the  waters  were  gathered 
together  in  seas,  and  plants  began  to  grow  upon 
the  earth ;  on  the  fourth  day  the  lights  were  set 
in  the  firmament;  on  the  fifth  day  God  created 
aquatic  and  bird  life;  on  the  sixth  dw  he  made 
land  animals  and  created  man.  On  the  seventh 
day  God  rested  from  his  work,  and  from  this 
part  of  the  account  came  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath,  as  having  been  hallowed  for  man  by 
the  example  and  decree  of  God  himself.  Vari- 
ous attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  this  nar- 
rative into  harmony  with  the  discoveries  and 
speculations  of  modern  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical thou^t;  but  at  the  present  time  there 
appears  to  be  a  feeling,  as  well  among  scholars 
as  among  people  at  lai^;e,  that  such  endeavors 
can  only  be  unprofitable ;   while  the   record  of 


however  varionsty  interpreted,  to  the  modem 
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of  antiquity  much  valuable  material  has 
been  found  for  the  study  of  comparative  records 
bearing  upon  histoiv  and  religion.  Amoi^  the 
old  cosmogonies,  that  contained  in  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Asqrrian  legend  of  creation  is  espe- 
cially interesting,  from  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  itself  and  the  account  above  given  from 
the  book  of  Genesis.  The  two  are  variously 
regarded  by  spedalisls,  some  treating-  them  as 
independent  variants  of  one  original  tradition 
or  myth,  while  others  hold  that  the  narrative 
of  (jenesis  is  a  borrowing  from  the  Babylonian 

It  is  now  more  than  30  years  since  the 
learned  world  was  startled  by  the  announce- 
ment that  As^Tiol<^sts  had  discovered  a 
remaricable  version  of  the  history  of  the  crea- 
tion, which  dosety  resemUed  die  main  narra- 
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tive  of  Genesis,  and  appeared  to  be  based  upon 
the  archetyiw  from  which  one  of  the  earliest 
editors  or  writers  of  the  Hexatcueh  drew  many 
of  his  statements.  The  credit  of  ihe  discovery 
of  the  cuneiform  creation  records  in  the  British 
Museum  belongs,  undoubtedly,  to  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinsan.  L.  W.  King,  of  the  Brilish  Mu- 
seum, lias  continued  and  completed,  as  far  as  is 
Kssible,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  work  begun 
Rawlinson.  As  the  result  of  his  labors  we 
are  able  to  form  a  coraiected  idea  of  the  whole 
of  the  Babylonian  stoiy  of  the  creation.  For- 
merly onl^  21  tablets  and  fr^ments  inscribed 
with  portions  of  the  legend  were  known,  but 
now  no  less  than  49  separate  tablets  and  frag- 
ments have  been  identified  as  containing  por- 
tions of  the  cuneiform  texts  of  the 
series,  and  the  details  of  the  story  can 
followed  consecutively. 

The  ^reat  Babylonian  poem  of  creal__     

divided  into  seven  sections,  or  tablets,  and  the 
whole  woric  was  known  by  the  title  'Enuma 
Elish,'  which  also  forms  the  opening  words 
of  the  text.  It  contained  994  tines.  Each  of 
the  seven  sections  contained,  on  an  average,  140 
lines,  and  each  section  was  intended  to  describe 
the  events  of  one  <day*  of  creation.  It  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  think  that  such  artificial  divisions 
of  the  legend  indicate  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  comparatively  late  recension  of  it,  and  this 
may  well  be  the  case  when  we  remember  that 
the  oldest  copies  of  it  which  we  possess  date 
from  the  reign  of  Assurbanipal  (668-626  i.e.) ; 
no  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  seven 
tablets  and  who  is  familiar  with  andent  cos- 
mogonies and  theo^onies  will  have  the  slightest 
doubt  thai  the  original  form  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  history  of  creation  is  many  thou- 
sands of  years  old  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
Semitic  Babylonians  were  only  the  borrowers 
and  not  the  inventors  of  this  remarkable  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  all  things,  according  to 
the  legend,  Apsu  and  Tiamat  were  water  deities 
and  typified  chaos;  to  these  were  bom  Lahmu 
and  Lahamu,  and  later  appeared  Anshar  and 
Kishar,  and  still  later  Anu  and  other  gods  camp 
into  being.  One  of  the  fragments  of  the  first 
tablet  mentions  the  birth  of  Nndinunud  (Ea), 
and  shows  that  Marduk,  who  is  made  to  take 
the  leading  part  in  the  later  tablets  of  creation, 
was  supposed  to  be  in  existence,  like  Mummu 
and  Gaga.  In  the  earlier  episodes  of  the  crea- 
tion story,  it  is  Ea  and  not  Marduk  who  is  the 
hero,  and  it  was  Apsu,  a  god  of  chaos,  who  re- 
belled against  the  gods.  Apsu  disliked  the  new 
order  of  things  and  the  creation  of  the  universe 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  beings  who 
foriqed  members  of  the  new  world  disturbed  bis 
peace  and  rest ;  as  soon  as  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  what  was  likely  to  happen,  he  called 
Miunmu,  his  minister,  and  with  him  went  to 
Tiamat  and  took  counsel  with  her,  and  com- 
plained that  'he  could  ^t  rest  neither  by  day 
nor  by  night.'  The  putting  of  the  house  of  the 
world  into  order  by  the  gods  destroyed  his 
peace  of  mind.  Of  the  conflict  which  took 
place  between  Ea  and  Apsu  and  his  ally  Mummu 
we  know  littlej  but  that  the  great  god  did  not 
succeed  in  inflicting  a  decisive  defeat  on  Apsu 
and  his  allies  is  clear  from  the  fact  that,  later, 
Anshar  found  it  necessary  to  exhort  Marduk  to 
do  battle  with  Tiamat.  Marduk  slew  her  and 
split  her  t>ody  into  halves.  The  actual  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  Mardidc  begins 


toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  tablet,  where  it  is 

said  that  one-half  of  the  body  of  Tiamat  formed 
a  covering  for  heaven,  and  that  Marduk,  having 
formed  E-sliara,  made  the  great  trinity  of  Anu, 
Bel  and  Ea  to  dwell  therein. 

In  the  fifth  tablet  we  hear  of  the  fixing  of 
the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  the  founding  of 
the  year,  etc.,  and  it  seems  as  if  this  section 
contained  an  account  of  the  creation  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  sixth  tablet  told  the  story  of  the  cre- 
ation of  man,  and  it  seems  as  if  Marduk  made 
man  with  the  view  both  of  punishing  the  gods 
and  of  providing  a  creature  who  should  at  all 
times  worship  him.  Mardulc,  or  Bel,  instructed 
Ea  to  cut  off  his  (Marduk's)  head,  wid  the  man 
was  formed  out  of  the  blood  which  flowed  from 
the  god's  body.  Marduk  is  made  to  tell  Eat 
that  he  intends  to  create  man  from  his  own 
blood  and  from  the  'bone"  which  he  will  create. 
The  Assyrian  word  for  iTjone'  is  istimlu,  which 
is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  tttm- 
■bone,*  which  occurs  in  Genesis  ii,  23,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  account  of  the  creation  of  woman. 

The  creation  of  man  was  the  final  act  of 
creation,  and  when  this  was  accomplished,  the 
gods  assembled  in  their  council  chamber  in 
Upshukkinaku,  with  Marduk  at  their  head,  and 
they  sung  (o  him  a  hymn  of  praise,  the  text  of 
which  forms  the  seventh  section  of  the  creation 
sioiy  and  contains  50  addresses  to  the  god. 
How  Marduk  managed  to  survive  his  decapita- 
tion is  not  told  us,  and  we  can  only  surmise  that 
he  met  the  n>ds  in  their  council  chamber  in 
of    spiritual    body.      The    parallels 


many  scholars  to  prove  that  the  Jews  borrowed 
lar^  portions  of  their  religious  literature  from 
their  idnimen,  the  Babylonians,  and  that  tfae 
seven  days  of  creation  were  imagined  long  be- 
fore the  days  of  Abraham.  Consult  J<jm5,  C. 
H.  W.,  <A  short  bibliography  of  works  on  the 
Babylonian  stories  of  creation  and  the  flood* 
(Manchester.  England,  1913)  ;  Ball,  Sir  R.  S., 
'The  Earth's  Beginning'  (New  York  1902)  ; 
Bei^on,  H.,  'Creative  EvcJution'  (New  York 
1911) ;  Hastings,  H.  L„  'Was  Moses  Mistaken? 
or  Creation  and  Evolution*  (Boston  1895) ; 
Muss-Amolt,  W.,  'The  cuneiform  account  of 
the  Creation  and  the  Deluge'  (Chicago  1894)  ; 
Gridley,  A.  L.,  'The  first  diapter  of  Genesis  as 
the  rock  foundation  for  sdence  and  religion* 
(Boston  1913). 


CRBATIONISH.  (i;  In  theology,  the 
doctrine  that  a  soul  is  specially  created  for  each 
human  fictus  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  in  the 
womb;  opposed  to  Traducianism,  which  teaches 
that  the  souls  of  children  as  well  as  their 
bodies  are  begotten  by  reproduction  from 
the  substance  of  die  parents;  and  to  Infusion- 
iam,  which  holds  that  souls  are  pre-existent, 
and  that  a  soul  is  divinely  infused  into  each 
human  fcetus  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  by  gen- 
eration. Many  theologians,  however,  regard 
the  mode  of  ^e  soul's  coming  into  being  as  a 
part  of  the  mystery  which  envelops  the  whole 
subject  of  the  existence  and  tiansmbsion  of 
life.  (2)  a  term  for  that  theory  of  tbe  origin 
of  man  whidi  is  opposed  to  evolutionism  (see 
Evolution)  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  all 
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things  by  the  CrcMor's  fiat,  ftnd  not  throu^ 
evcilutioiiary  processes. 

CR^BILLON,  kifl-M-yoA,  Clande  Prosper 
JolTOt  de,  French  novelist:  b.  Paris,  14  Feb. 
1707;  d  there,  12  April  1777.  He  me  Ae 
younger  son  of  Prosper  Jolyot  de  Crttiilk>n 
(q.v.jT,  and  suoceeded  as  an  author  in  an  age  of 
licentiotisness.  For  his  theological  allusions  in 
his  novels,  especially  concerning  the  papal  boU 
'Unigniitas,'  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile 
and  banished  from  Paris  for  five  years.  By 
Ae  sobtteties  witb  w4tidi  lie  excuses  Ucentious 
principles,  Cr^Uoo  oontrihnted  to  difiuae  a 
genemi  corrapdtm  of  manners,  before  confined 
to  die  higher  circles  of  Parisian  society.  His 
own  morals,  bowever,  appear  to  have  been  the 
opposite  of  those  which  he  portrayed,  and  we 
are  told  of  his  cheerfulness,  his  rectitude  of 
principle  and  his  blamriese  life.  He  married 
Lady  Stafford,  an  English  woman,  to  whom  he 
displayed  a  fidelity  remarkable  at  tlus  decadent 

ff^od  Of  his  works  the  best  are  <Lettrv»  de 
Marquise'  (1732);  'Tanzai  et  Neadami* 
(less  licentious,  but  full  of  now  unintetligible 
allusions) ;  'Les  egarements  du  coeur  et  de 
I'esprit'  (1736);  'Le  Sopha>  (1745).  It  is  still 
a  (usimled  point  whether  he  was  the  author  of 
the  'Lettres  de  la  Uarquise  de  Pompadour.' 
Consult  Amanton,  C.  H.,  'ParticlUaritis  sur  les 
deux  Cr6UUon>  (Paris  1835). 

CR^ILLOM,  Prosper  Jojdot  de,  French 
dramatist:  b,  Dijoti,  France,  15  FebL  1674;  d. 
Pari&^  17  June  1762.  His  first  laece,  'La  Mort 
des  Enfants  de  Brute,*  was  rejected  by  the 
pliers.  His  *Idom£n£e'  was  brought  upon 
die  stage  in  1705.  The  faults  of  the  ^ay  were 
overlooked  in  consideration  of  the  youth  of  die 
author  and  the  promising  talent  which  it  dis- 

ilayed,  and  his  talents  after  the  appearance  of 
is  *Atr^>  in  1707,  were  loudly  applauded.  A 
taste  for  unnatural  declamation  Had  been  ex- 


r  was  carried  to  excess  by  Crfbillon 

m  the  'Antrie.'  In  1709  appeared  his  'Elcctre,' 
which  b  as  declamaton'  and  as  intricate  as  his 
earlier  plays;  yet  it  suited  the  taste  of  the  aRe. 
His  chef'd'auvre,  at  least  according  to  La 
Harpe,  is  Us  'Rhadamiite>  (1711).  In  eig^ 
days  the  'Rhadamiste*  passed  throu^  two 
editions,  and  Paris  and  Versailles  vied  with 
ead)  other  in  admiring  it.  CrilMllon  had  been 
told  that  his  talent  lay  in  the  terrible,  and 
thought,  tberefore,  that  be  could  not  exert  him~ 
self  too  much  in  scenes  of  horror.  "Xerxes' 
(1714)  exceeded  in  this  re^>ect  all  that  he  had 
before  writt^  but  soon  disappeared  from  die 
stage.  'Semiramis'  (1717)  was  severely  cen- 
sured, but  'Pyrrhus'  appeared  in  1726  and  met 
with  a  good  reception,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  author,  who,  in  diis  worii,  had  ab> 
stained  from  the  frightful  and  the  shocking. 
When  Madame  de  Pompadour  wished  to 
humble  Voltaire,  Crilnllon  was  thought  of  as  a 
fit  instrument  for  her  purpose.  The  king  gave 
him  ibc  office  of  censor  of  the  police,  a  yearly 
pension  of  IjOOO  francs,  and  an  appointment  in 
the  library.  Thus  freed  from  pecumary  anxiety, 
he  finished  his  'Catiline,'  which  was  repre- 
sented in  1749  with  all  the  pomp  that  the  court 
theatre  could  display.  To  make  some  atone- 
ment to  the  character  of  Cicero,  thought  to 
have  been  wrongfed  in  his  'Catiline,'  he  wrote 
at  76  the  'Triiunviiate,  or  the  Death  of  Cicero,' 
which  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  his  81st 


rear.  The  defects  of  (his  piece  were  over- 
looked, from  re^>ect  m  the  age  of  the  author. 
In  goieral  Crebtllon  shows  none  of  the  true 
elevation  of  the  tragic  ait,  but  only  an  imita- 
tion, sometimes  a  hapi^  one,  of  the  manner 
struck  out  by  Comeille.     He  was  a  man  of  a 

Sroud  and  independent  character,  disdained  to 
atter  the  great,  and  passed  much  of  his  life 
in  a  coodition  bordering  on  poverty.  In  1731 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy.  Kls 
works  were  edited  best  by  Didot  (1812).  There 
is  a  Life  by  the  Abbi  de  la  Porte,  and  a  fine 
essay  by  Bruneti£re  in  'Epoques  de  theatre 
frangais.*  Consult  Dutrait,  'Etude  sur  Crebil- 
lon'  (1895)  ;  Amaton,  C.  H,  'Particularites  sur 
les  deux  Crebillon-  (1835). 

CS^CHB.  krash  (Fr,  'crib,'  'manger"),  a 
sort  of  puUic  nursery  whes^  for  a  small  imy- 
ment  or.  as  in  America,  usually  for  nothing; 
■he  diikireu  of  wotneo  who  have  to  go  out  to 
work  are  fed,  nursed  and  taken  care  of  during 
the  work  hours  of  the  day. 

CR£CY-EH-P0NTHIBU,  krl-se  dn  p6n- 
ty^,  or  CRBSSY,  a  Tillage  in  die  French  de- 
partment of   Somme,  on  the  Maye,   12  miles 


Edward  III,  widi  40,000  English  soldiers,  over 
a  French  army  amoundng,  acoording  to  Frois- 
'~1.000  men  under  the  command  of  the 


blind  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  fi^dng  on 
the  side  of  France.  The  Black  'Prince  di>- 
linguisbeid  himself  greatly,  bore  the  bnint  of  the 
fight,  and  ^ned  his  spurs.  After  this  battle 
traxfadon  says,  the  Black  PriiKe  assumed  the 
crest  of  the  slain  king  of  Bohemia,  whidi  con- 
sisted of  three  ostrich  feathers  with  the  motto 
Ick  dien,  *1  serve,'  but  this  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful. The  battle  of  Cr^  was  one  of  the  first 
in  which  caniMn  were  used  by  English  troopi. 
Pop.  about  1,400.  Consult  .George,  'Battles  of 
EngliA  Histoiy>  (New  York  1895);  and 
Oman,  'History  of  die  Art  of  War'  (London 
1898). 

CRBDBNCB^  a  small  table  placed  near  the 
altar  or  commumon  table,  at  its  south  side,  on 
which  the  bread  and  wine  intended  for  conse- 
cration are  placed  in  readiness.  In  this  con- 
necdon  it  is  used  e^ecially  in  the  Roman 
Cathohc  and  Eptscopal  churches.  In  the  Greek 
Church  this  is  called  the  trapeai  prolkeseos,  or 
simply  prolhesis,  but  is  always  placed  north  of 
the  altar,  usually  in  a  structural  side-chapeL 
It  was  sometimes  used  in  die  English  Church. 
The  word  is  generally  used  to  denote  a  small 
side  table  or  buffet,  on  which  dishes  were  placed 
or  kept  before  meals. 

CREDI,  kra'de,  Lorcaso,  Italian  ardst:  b 
Florence  1459;  d.  diere,  12  Jan.  1537.  He  was  a 
fellow  pupil  of  Leonardo  &  Vinci  in  the  school 
of  Verocchio,  and  so  cktsely  followed  his  style 
that  some  of  his  copies  of  Leonardo's  works 
are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  orig- 
inals. His  *Holy  Families,'  of  which  be 
painted  a  great  number  for  private  collections, 
are  gracefully  designed  and  highly  finished.  Hit 
nwst  esteemed  worics  are  a  'Madonna  and 
Child  with  Saints  Julian  and  Nicholas,'  now  in 
the  Louvre,  and  the  'Nadvity'  at  Florence. 
Two  very  fine  worics  are  the  'Annunctadon*  and 
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the  'Veom*  in  the  U£&ri.  TTie  MetropoUtan 
Museum  baa  a.  'Madonna  Aiforing  the  Cfariat 
Child' ;  and  the  Boston  Art  Musemn  a  beauti- 
ful boy's  head.  He  did  some  sculpture  also, 
being  designated  by  Veroccbio  to  complete  hit 
statue  of  CoUeoni. 

CREDIT,  EconomiG  and  Public.  In 
political  economy  the  term  credit  is  used  to  sig- 
nify (1)  the  ability  of  a  person  lo  secure  a 
sum  of  money  or  its  equivalent  on  a  promise  to 
pay  the  same  sum  or  its  equivalent  at  some  fu- 
ture date;  (2)  claims  for  future  payment  of 
money  or  its  equivalent.  It  implies  confidence 
of  the  creditor  in  the  debtor;  and  the  credit 
system  implies  general  confidence  in  people's 
ability  to  meet  their  obligations.  Credit  may 
also  rest  upon  the  fact  that  a  person  possesses 
readily  salable  commodities,  and  the  extent  of 
credit  may  depend  in  large  degree  on  the  vol- 
ume of  such  merchandise,  though  at  times  per- 
sonal characteristics  greatly  influence  the  line 
of  credit  extended  or  allowed.  In  a  mercantile 
community  credit  is  used  more  extensively  than 
in  an  agnculturai  community  since  mercantile 
capital  can  be  converted  into  cash  more  readily 
than  agriculturaL 

The  chief  function  of  credit  is  the  transfer- 
ing  of  capital  from  those  who  own  it  to  per- 
sons  who  presumably  expect  ta  make  a  profit 
that  exceeds  the  interest  on  the  loan  or  in  the 
case  of  goods  sold  on  time  (a  disguised  loan 
transaction)  an  excess  of  price  usually  exacted 
in  credit  sales.  Thus  while  itself  not  a  pro- 
ductive agent,  credit  increases  the  productive 
power  of  cajHtal.  The  modern  credit  system 
does  not  rest  on  good  faith  alone  but  its 
development  through  efficient  credit  institu- 
tions and  its  extensive  use  in  commercial  trans- 
actions are  made  possible  by  means  of  bonds, 
drafts,  checks,  promissory  notes,  etc,  which 
have  been  standardized  through  the  intermedi- 
ation of  a  credit  institution  such  as  a  bank. 
Thus  the  secondary  function  of  credit  is  to  per- 
mit the  exclunge  of  commodities  without  the 
intervention  of  coin  money.  By  means  of  a 
credit  system  a  comparatively  small  stock  of 
money  can  be  made  to  do  duty  for  carrying  on 
a  nnmber  of  different  transactions,  but  it  is 
indispensible  for  every  good  system  of  credit 
that  money  be  instantly  available  when  required 
When  credit  media  of  exchange  are  used, 
business  may  be  violently  disturbed  by  any 
doubt  cast  upon  the  geneinl  solvency  of  busi- 
ness men,  whereupon  occurs  a  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  the  medium  of  exchange,  with  the 
resultant  inability  of  producers  to  sell  their 
commodities  and  a  depression  in  prices.  See 
Crises,  Economic. 

Public  credit  is  the  confidence  which  men 
entertain  in  the  ability  and  disposition  of  a 
nation  to  fulfil  its  engagements  with  its  cred- 
itors, or,  in  other  words,  the  ability  of  public 
bodies  to  buy  supplies  or  to  contract  to  buy 
diem.  As  more  generally  used  the  term  means 
die  borrowing  capacity  and  rate  at  which  money 
can  be  secured  for  the  public  service.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  «neral  credit  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  a  nation.  The  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment does  not  always  flourish  or  decline  at  the 
same  time  aa  private  credit,  yet  there  is  some 
correspondence  between  the  two,  as  general 
individual  confidence  can  rarely  if  ever  persist 
in  the  midst  of  distrust  of  the  government,  and 


a  firm  confidence  in  the  government  tettds  to 
promote  a  corresponding  confidence  among 
citiiens.  A  government  is  usually  supi)09ed  not 
to  possess  complete  public  confidence  if  its  se- 
cunties  sell  at  less  than  par,  though  in  times  of 
emcigenCT  the  strongest  government  might  be 
cotnpelleo  to  accept  unfavorable  terms  for  a  loan, 
either  by  paying  exorbitant  interest  or  accept>- 
ing  less  than  the  face  value  of  the  obligation 
in  payment.  See  Debts,  Public;  I^hor  and 
CREDinw,  Laws  of. 
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CREDIT,  Letter  of,  an  order  given  1^ 
bankers  or  others  at  one  place  to  enable  a  per- 
son to  receive  money  from  their  cgent  or  agents 
at  another  place;  when  it  is  an  order  on  more 
than  one  person  or  firm  it  is  known  as  a  cir- 
cular letter  of  credit. 

CREDIT  FONCIKR,  krS'de'  fon'syi',  in 
France  and  other  continental  countries,  a  mode 
of  raising  money  on  land,  the  peculiarity  of 
which  is  that  the  advance  must  not  exceed  one- 
half  of  the  vahie  of  the  property  pledged  or 
hypothecated,  and  that  the  repayment  of  the 
loan  is  by  an  annuity,  which  includes  the  inter- 
est and  part  of  the  principal,  terminable  at  a 
certain  dale.  Several  companies  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  government  with  the  privilege 
of  making  loans.  The  movement  was  initiated 
by  L.  Wolowski  and  was  accepted  by  govern- 
ment decree  in  1852.  Its  name  became  the 
'Banque  Fonciire  of  Paris."  Similar  institu- 
tions at  Nevers  and  Marseilles  were  amalga- 
mated into  one  under  the  title  of  'Cridit  Fon- 
cier  de  France,"  Consult  Wolowski,  L,,  'De  la 
Mobilisation  du  Credit  fonder'  (in  Revue  Wo- 
lowski, Vol.  X.p.  241,  1839);  Josseau  Chonsky 
and  Delanoy,  'Des  Institutions  de  credit  foncier 
et  agricole  dans  ks  principaux  Etats  de  1' Eu- 
rope' (1851)  ;  Girault,  A^  'Le  Credit  foncier  et 
ses  privileges'  (Paris  1889,  in  Buttelin  de  la 
Sociitf  de  legislation  compare*,  1891,  pp.  232- 
237). 
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CRfolT  HOBILIER,  kri-de  mO-be'^ 
(Fr.  kra-di  mo-be-Ui),  a  large  company,  itt- 
COTpantcd  under  the  name  oC  Sodet^  g^inle 
da  Credit  UobUier,  in  France  in  1S52,  and  sanc- 
tioned  by  the  then  existing  govenunent  Its 
objects  were  (1)  To  take  in  hand  and  originate 
trading  enteiprises  oi  all  kinds,  on  the  principle 
of  limited  liaMIity.  (2)  To  supersede  or  b^ 
up  trading  companies;  and  to  substitute  scrip 
and  shares  of  its  own  for  the  shares  and  bonds 
oi  the  company.  It  had  at  the  time  of  its 
forniation  a  capital  o'f  60,000.000  francs,  and 
did  a  very  extensive  business.  In  1855  Ibe 
directors  proposed  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  240,000,000  francs,  but  fiiLanciers  feared  so 
Urge  an  amount  of  paper  currency,  and  the 
issue  was  forbidden  t^  the  government.  The 
prosperity  of  the  company  declined  after  this, 
and  the  management  changed  in  1871. 

CR£DIT  MOBILIER  op  AMERICA, 
the  source  of  the  most  tremendous  legislative 
scandal  in  American  history.  The  national  gov- 
ernment in  1864  had  chartered  a  'Union  Pacific 
Railroad,*  with  $100,000,000  capital,  to  complete 
a  transcontinental  line  west  from  the  Miseouri 
River;  and  ofEered  to  assist  it  l^  a  loan  of 
$16,000  to  $4&000  a  mile  according  to  location, 
over  S60,000,000  in  all,  and  a  land  grant  of  2a- 
000,OOOacres.  worth  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000. 
Even  this  offer  attracted  no  subscribers  ■  it  meant 
building  1,750  miles  of  road  throng  desert  and 
mountain,  at  enormous  cost  of  freightage  for 
supplies,  with  frequent  bloody  encounters  with 
Indians,  and  no  probable  early  business  to  ^v 
dividends.  Then  a  House  committee,  of  which 
Oakes  Ames  (q.v.)  was  a  member  and  probably 
advised  the  pbo,  added  an  authorization  to  the 
railroad  to  issue  its  own  bonds  dollar  for  dollar 
with  the  government's,  the  former  to  be  first 
mortgage  and  the  latter  second;  the  bonds 
might  be  issued  100  miles  in  advance  of  con- 
struction. In  other  words,  the  government 
assumed  all  the  nalc  Still  the  stock  had  no 
marketable  value  on  its  own  ba^is  as  an  invest- 
ment, but  only  through  tfie  government's  offers 
in  excess  of  probable  cost,  which  made  it  worth 
while  for  capitalists  to  take  up  the  stock  and  earn 
these  offers.  Mr.  Ames,  chief  of  the  enterprise, 
and  a  few  associates,  knew  that  this  cost  would 
not  be  much  more  than  half  Ae  government's 
loan  and  gift  together.  To  gain  possession  of  the 
balance,  it  was  decided  to  form  the  stockholders 
of  the  Union  Pacific  into  a  duplicate  corporation 
under  another  name,  as  a  construction  company, 
to  which  die  railroad  company  should  turn  over 
its  bonds  and  stocks  as  paytnent  for  work  and 
anpiilies.  Thus  the  Union  Padfic  would  be 
stripped  of  everting  but  its  roadbed  and 
equipment,  while  its  double  would  tay  business 
rales  and  pocket  the  remainder.  Besides  Mr. 
Ames,  die  chief  managers  were  Thomas  C. 
Durnnt,  vice-president  of  the  Union  Pacific 
(John  A.  Dix  being  president),  Cornelius  S. 
Bushnell  and  John  B.  Alley.  They  and  their 
associates  bought  up  a  moribund  Philaddphia 
concern  called  the  'Pennsylvania  Fiscal 
Agency,*  chartered  in  1859  and  or^niied  as  a 
loan  and  contract  comiumy  in  1863,  and  rebap- 
tized  it  the  'Cridit  Mobilier  of  America,'  oddly, 
as  its  French  prototype  was  bankrupt  and  not  in 
good  savor.  The  Union  Pacific  stockholders 
took  the  same  amount  of  stock  in  it  as  in  the 
road.  The  history  of  the  details  by  which  it 
accomi^ished  the  objects  of  its  being  CBiuioit 


be  given  here.  In  1866  the  goveniment  extended 
it)  offer  to  such  mileage  as  the  Central  Pacific 
should  build  east  from  its  California  lines,  and 
the  two  Muimanies  began  a  race  to  secure  the 
benefits.  ProbaUy  die  Central  Pacific  gained  u 
much  profit  as  the  Cr^t  Uobilier,  but  that  was 
legitimately  earned  for  its  stockholders ;  and  even 
die  CrMit  Uobilier's  action  would  have  been 
less  obnoxious  but  for  the  collusion  of  ko^ 
cnunent  directors  and  Bubiic  representatives. 
The  net  result  was  that  the  nation  paid 
$94,650,287.28,  and  die  Credit  Mobilier  $50,720,- 
958JM,  leaving  a  profit  of  $43,929,328.34.  count- 
ing at  par  the  stock  and  bonds  with  which  the 
Credit  Mobilier  paid  itself;  on  the  statement  of 
the  trustees,  they  realized  only  $23,366,319.81  in 
cash.  But  this  was  certainly  much  understated; 
and  even  so,  it  was  all  gained  in  two  years,  to 
December  1868.  But  die  rise  of  Cr6dit  Mobilier 
stock  in  a  few  months  from  five  cents  on  the 
dollar  to  diree  or  four  hundred  and  then  out 
of  the  maiket,  the  payment  of  over  500  per 
cent  a  year  dividend^  toe  knowledge  that  there 
was  only  one  place  tney  could  come  from,  and 
the  inference  tnat  the  government  trustees  mu$t 
be  incompetent  or  worse,  aroused  suspicious 
excitement  Then  the  promoters  began  to 
quarrel  bitteriy  over  the  division  of  apoits,  and 
to  sue  each  odier,  and  one  of  them  came  within 
an  ace  of  exposing  the  whole,  and  outsidefB 
demanded  a  share  as  the  price  of  silence  or 
assistance.  The  CTMt  Uobilier  needed  addi- 
tional -  legislation,  and  procured  it  by  'special 
legal  expenses* ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1867 
the  suit  of  an  ouuider,  H.  S.  McComh,  to 
obtain  stock  to  whidi  be  aUe^ed  a  claim,  laid 
the  mine  for  die  final  explosion.  Representa- 
tive Elihu  B.  Washbume  of  Illinois  had  nioved 
an  investigation  and  the  fixing  of  transportation 
rates,  and  in  alarm  Mr.  Ames  (also  a  repre- 
sentative) came  to  Washington  with  343  shares 
of  stock,  then  conimanding  100  per  cent  pre- 
mium, but  which  he  sold  to  congressmen  and 
leading  government  officials  at  par.  In  a  i^rase 
that  became  classic,  he  afterward  said  tha±  hp 
had  put  the  stock  'where  it  would  do  the  most 
good"  McComb  asserted  hjs  right  to  375 
shares,  and  to  quiet  him  Mr.  Ames,  in  Febru- 
ary. 1868,  told  him  the  names  of  the  public  men 
to  whom  he  had  "sold"  the  stock.  McComb 
bided  his  time,  and  in  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1872  published  those  names,  or  what  he 
alleged  to  be  those;  but  he  added  others,  or  was 
misinformed,  as  some  of  the  accused  had  per- 
fectly clean  hands.  The  list  was  shocking:  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  (Colfax), 
the  Vice-President-elect  (Wilson),  the  speaker 
nf  die  House  (Blaine),  and  many  other  emi- 
nent names.  When  the  third  session  of  the  42d 
Congress  opened  in  December  1872^  the  speaker 
descended  to  the  floor  and  demanded  a  com- 
mittee of  investigation  containing  a  raajoriw 
of  his  political  opponents;  which  was  appoinleo, 
with  Luke  P.  Poland  of  Vermont  as  chM-rman. 
It  made  a  report  18  FeK  1873,  wluch  proved  that 
the  speaker  had  been' offered  the  stock  but  had 
refnsed  to  touch  it,  as  had  Conklint;,  Bayard, 
Boutwell  and  othei^.  Some  had  taken  it  but' 
returned  it  when  lawsuits  were  threatened, 
without  retaining  the  dividends;  some  kept  it 
and  justified  it  openly  as  a  business  investment; 
some  kept  it  and  the  dividends  till  invtstigation 
was  imminent  and  possibly  kept  the  dividends 
altogether,  a  few  kept  both  and  attainted  ID 
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deny  or  explun  uvay  the  ownership.  The 
report  recommended  the  expulsion  of  Oakes 
Ames  for  usmg  the  stock  to  influence  the  votes 
of  members  of  Congress ;  and  of  James  Brooks, 
a  povemment  director  of  the  Union  Pacific,  for 
UBin^  his  position  to  obtain  stock  for  himself 
or  lus  family.  The  vote  on  the  report  was 
deferred  for  a  week,  and  the  House  merely 
censured  both,  who  by  a  strange  coincidence 
died  shortly  after,  only  a  week  apart  In  the 
Senate,  an  investigating  committee  recom- 
mended the  expulsion  of  Senator  Pomeroy  of 
Kansas,  but  no  action  was  taken  upon  it  Con- 
sult Crawford,  <The  CrMit  Mobilier  of  Amer- 
ica' (1S80);  Hazard,  same  title  (1881),  paper 
before  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society; 
Scribner's  idagaame,  'The  Cridit  Mobilier* 
(March  1874). 

CREDITORS.    See  Cokkjutioms,  I.egai. 

CREDITS.  See  Banks  and  Bankikg— 
The  FuNcnoNs  op  Bamks:  World's  Systeus 
and  Interkational  Banking. 

CEEE  (kre)  INDIANS^  a  tribe  of  North 
American  Indiansof  Algonquian  stock,  living; on 
teveral  reservations  in  Manitoba  and  Assinibota, 
near  Lake  Winnipeg  and  die  Saskatchewan 
River.  The  tribe  numbers  about  10,000.  They 
atre  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Assiniboin,  but 
until  brought  under  governmental  control  were 
constancy  at  war  with  the  Sioux  and  Blackf  eet 
Their  bands  are  commonly  grouped  i&  two 
main  divisions :  Plain  and  Wood  Crees.  After 
obtaining  firearms,  they  began  to  harass  weaker 
Ath^iascan  tribes,  as  far  as  the  Great  Slave 
I.ake  and  the  RocW  Mountains,  but  retired  to 
their  present  position.  (See  Aiconquian).  Con- 
sult Skinner,  'Notes  on  the  Eastern  Cree  and 
Northern  Saulteaux'  (American  Museiun  of 
Natural  History,   1911). 

CREECH,  Thomas,  English  classical 
scholar:  b.  Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  1659;  d.  Ox- 
ford, June  1700.  He  was  educated  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  elected  Felkjw  of  All  Saints 
College  in  1683,  and  was  head  master  of  Sher- 
borne School  from  1694-96.  He  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  in  a  fit  of  melancholy  committed 
suidde.  He  owes  his  fame  almost  exclusively 
to  his  translation  of  Lucretius,  the  poetical  merit 
of  which  is  not  very  great  although,  in  the 
versification  of  the  argumentative  and  mechan- 
ical parts,  considerable  skill  is  exhibited.  As 
an  editor  of  Lucretius,  he  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  his  explanation  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy, 
for  which,  however,  he  was  largely  indebted  to 
Gassendi.  He  translated  also  tlie  elegies  of 
Ovid,  two  eclogues  of  Virgil,  some  of 
Plutarch's  'Lives,'  Theocritus,  thirteenth  satire 
of  Juvenal,  etc. 

CREED.    See  Creeds  and  Confessions. 

CREEDE,  Colo.,  town  and  county-seat  of 
Mineral  County,  on  dte  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad;  35  miles  northwest  of  Dd  Norte, 
and  165  miles  southwest  of  Denver.  It  b 
in  a  narrow  gtdch  on  Willow  Creek,  high  up 
among  tbe  mountains,  and  is  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  mining,  having  been  formerly  noted 
for  its  hig4i1y  productive  silver  mines.  Since 
1903,  however,  the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  has 
been  more  profitable  Wagon  Wheel  Gap,  Hot 
Springs  and   Antelope  Springs   are  of  scenic 


interest  and  make  the  region  attractive  for 
students.  It  is  named  after  N.  C.  Creede,  who 
staked  the  first  claims  here  in  1889.  Near^  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1892,  it  was  rebuilt  and  has 
public  schools,  weekly  newspapers  and  a  na- 
tional bank.    Pop.  741. 

CREBDHOOR,  a  rifle  range  belonging  to 
the  State  of  New  York,  locat^  near  Queen's 
station  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  just  withb 
the  boundaries  of  Greater  New  York  Each 
regiment  of  the  1st  and  2d  brigades  of  die 
National  Guard  is.  reqAiired  to  practise  at  Creed- 
moor  at  stated  rimes.  The  range  extends  over 
85  acres,  has  30  targets  and  can  be  used  at  any 
distance  from  50  to  1,200  yards.  The  range  was 
founded  as  a  private  enterprise  by  the  Natioial 
Rifle  Association  and  was  later  acquired  by  the 
State.  Creedmoor  village  is  the  seat  of  a 
State  insane  asylum.    Pop.  600. 

CREEDS  AND  CONFESSIONS  (UL 
credo,  "I  believe';  confessio  'I  confess"),  for- 
mularies of  religious  doctrine,  rules,  symbols  or 
testimonies  of  faith  for  public  use,  setting  forth 
with  authority  articles  of  bdief  which  are  re- 
garded by  the  different  Christian  sects  as  nec- 
essary for  salvation. 

Of  these  formularies,  the  earliest  is  the 
Apostles'  Creed  which  developed  from  the  con- 
fession of  Peter,  Matthew  xvi,  16,  and  from 
the  baptismal  invocation  which  determined  the 
trinitarian  order  and  arrangement.  Out  of  the 
controversies  which  arose  over  differences  of 
opinion  an  doctrinal  points  came  the  creeds  of 
ecumenical  councils  of  bishops;  the  Nicene 
Creed,  a.h.  325;  and  the  Creed  of  Qialcedon, 
A.D.  451.  Between  these  two,  about  430,  ap- 
peared the  Athanasian  Creed,  attributed  to 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (d.  372). 
The  early  existence  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  is 
inferred  from  a  passage  in  the  work  'Against 
Heresies,*  written  by  Saint  IrenKUS,  who  died 
about  202,  being  Aen  60  or  perhaps  80  years 
old.  The  order  in  which  the  topic*  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  occur  in  the  passage  gives  force 
to  the  conjecture  based  on  its  phraseology. 
Ireuxus  says  of  the  Christians  of  his  day: 
*A1I  teach  one  and  the  same  God  ike  Father, 
and  believe  the  same  ixamomy  of  the  incama- 


precepls,  and  maintain  the  same  form  of  con- 
stitution with*  respect  to  the  Church,  and  look 
for  the  same  eoming  of  the  Lord,  and  wait  for 
the  same  salvation  of  the  whole  man  —  that 
is,  of  the  soul  and  body."  Rufinus,  who  lived 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century,  gives  us 
the  'symbol*  of  the  apostles  as  it  was  received 
bv  the  Roman  Church  of  his  time;  it  is  shorter 
tnan  the  form  that  is  now  current  but  it  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  articles  of  the  now  existing 
creed  and  in  the  same  words  and  the  same 
order.  In  870  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church 
tmder  Photius,  archbishop  of  Constanrinople, 
separated  from  the  Western  or  Mother  Chuni 
of  Rome,  over  the  insertion  of  fitioijitt  —  and 
the  Son  —  in  the  Creed,  two  and  half  centuries 
before  at  the  Council  of  Toledo,  Spain,  held 
in  589.  The  doctrinal  system  of  &e  Greek 
Church  underwent  no  further  c^nge,  but  the  ! 

Reformation   called   forth  a  number  of   con- 
fessions or  doctrinal  manifestoes  against  Prot- 
estantism   and    some    against    die   Church    of  ! 
Rome;  namely,  the  Confessions  of  Gennadiui, 
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AJ).  14S3;  At  ansvrers  of  tfae  Patriarch  Jere- 
miah to  the  Lutherans,  a.d.  1576;  the  Confes- 
sions of  Uetrophanes  Critopulos,  a.d.  1625;  the 
Confession  of  Cyril  Lucar,  a.d.  1631 ;  the  Ortho- 
dox Confession  of  Mogilas,  a.d.  1643;  and  the 
Confession  of  Dositheus,  a.d.  1672.  Other 
Eastern  Christian  sects  with  slight  dfferences 


abuses  in  Church  practice  initiated  both  the 
Protestant  Reformation  and  the  Catholic 
Counter-Reformation  and  almost  contempo- 
raneous with  the  Tridentine  standards  of  the- 
Council  of  Trent  1545-63  confirmirg  points  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  from  1530  to  157/  appeared 
numerous  Protestant  EvanKcKcal  Confessions 
of  Faith,  The  first  of  them,  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession ("Confessio  Auguslana")  ^wn  up  by 
Melanchtbon  and  presented  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V  at  Au^burg  in  1530,  is  the  most 
authoritative  exposition  of  the  Lutheran  tenets; 
it  was  added  to,  explained  or  modified  [w  other 
similar  documents,  as  die  'Apologia  Confei- 
sionis  Auzustanse'  (also  by  Melanchtbon),  a 
defense  oi  the  Confession  of  Augsburg;  the 
Smalkald  Articles  (1S36),  drawn  up  by  Luther; 
and  the  Formula  of  Concord,  designed  to  recon- 
cile differences  among  the  Lutherans  and  to 
check  a  movement  toward  Calvinism.  The  chief 
confessions  of  faith  formulated  by  the  'Re- 
formed,' as  distinguished  from  the  followers 
of  Luther  are  the  'Confessio  Tctrapolitana' 
(□onfession  of  the  four, towns,  namely,  StT3.ss- 
burg,  Constance,  Meiningen  and  Landau),  and 
two  or  thre«  other  confessions.  These  all  pre- 
ceded the  Calvinian  Confessions,  but  they  con- 
tain tenets  near  allied  to  diose  of  Calvinism  and 
Presbyterianism.  Then  came  the  confessions 
drawn  up  by  John  Calvin  or  under  his  infla- 
ence,  the  first  of  tiiese,  'Consensus  Tigurinus' 
(the  Zurich  agreement),  drawn  up  by  CaWin 
himself,  was  designed  to  bring  the  followers  of 
Zwingli  and  of  Calvin  into  one  communion; 
the  others  were  the  Gallic  (or  French),  the 
Belgic  (or  Dutch),  and  a  second  Helvetic  (or 
Swiss)  confession.  These  were  followed  about 
50  years  after  the  latest  of  them,  by  the  cele- 
brated Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht 
(1619).  The  Articles  of  Ae  Protestant  Ejm3- 
copal  or  Church  of  England's  faith  were,  when 
first  promulgateii  (IS^),  42  in  number,  but 
later  that  number  was  reduced  to  39.  In  1646 
was  published  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  l^  the  Presbyterian  divines  of  England, 
Scotland  and  New  England,  which  in  the  year 
1903  underwent  amendment  by  vote  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  the  United  States. 
(See  Cavon  Law;  (THSisrlAN  DoCTRifra, 
Developuent  or;  Christolocy ;  Retormatioit ; 
CouMTEK-ReFDRMATiOH' ;  and  separate  articles 
on  different  creeds  and  confessions) .  For 
further  creeds  of  modern  evangelical  denomi- 
nations consult  Schaff,  P.,  'Creeds  of  (Thristen- 
dom,'  (3  vols..  New  York  1877) ;  also  Curtis, 
W.  A.,  'A  history  of  creeds  and  confessions  of 
faith  in  Chrislendom  and  beyond,  with  historical 
tables'  (Edinburgh  1911);  Briggs,  C.  A.,  <The 
fundamental  Christian  faith;  the  origin,  history 
•  and  interpretation  of  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene 
creeds'  (New  York  1913)  ;  Dix,  M.,  'The 
Creed;  a  full  and  sufficient  statement  of  the 
Christian  faith'  (New  York  190S) ;  Skrine,  J. 
H..  'Creed  and  the  Creeds,  thdr  function  in 
religion'   (London  1911). 
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CRIEXES  (named  for  the  same  reason  as  or 
in  translation  from  their  Algonquin  name, 
Uuskoki,  'creeks,"  from  their  many-rive  red 
land),  a  once  powerful  confederacy  of  Gulf  In- 
dians, the  strongest  Indian  power  south  of 
New  Yoric,  except  the  CSierokees.  They  occu- 
pied a  large  part  of  (jeor^  and  Alabama,  and 
formed  the  largest  section  of  the  Uuskhogean 
stock.  The  Uuskogi  were  the  dominant  tribe, 
and  their  language  the  lingua  franca  of  the 
confederacy :  others  at  the  outset  were  the 
Coosa,  Kasihta,  Kawita  (Coweta),  etc;  later 
came  in  the  Alibamu,  Hitcbiti,  Kosati,  Yamasi 
(YemasseeJ,  Yuchi  or  Uchee,  Natchez  and 
others,  and  a  band  of  Shawanoes  bad  been  in- 
corporated Iw  desire  or  force.  The  Seminoles 
(•wanderers')  of  Florida  had  broken  away 
from  them.  Tbty  numbered  probably  30,000  at 
their  highest  Lying  between  the  English 
spheres  in  Georgia,  the  Spanish  in  Florida,  and 
the  French  at  Mobile,  and  in  Louisiana,  each 
power  tnd  for  their  support,  and  they  shifted 
from  side  to  side;  but  the  destruction  of  the 
French  power  and  the'cession  of  Florida  1763- 
83,  left  the  English  supreme.  In  1763  they  had 
5,860  warriors  and  SO  towns;  the  latter  of  Itw 
houses  plastered  outside  with  clay,  and  as  wiui 
all  the  Southern  tribes,  built  in  an  oblong  with 
a  space  in  the  centre  for  public  ceremonials,  like 
the  classic  forum  or  agora.  Their  head  chief 
was  called  mico,  besides  whom  they  had  a  war 
chief ;  no  chiefs  seem  ever  to  have  been  deposed, 
but  new  ones  added,  and  at  last  they  became  so 
burdensome  that  thdr  number  was  limited  to 
500.  In  the  Revolution  the  Creeks  took  the 
English  side,  and  after  it  many  Southern  Tories 
took  refuge  among  them  and  kept  them  stirred 
up  to  hostilih':  Congress  had  determined  on 
war,  but  in  1790  the  chiefs  were  induced  to 
visit  New  York,  and  made  peace  for  botli 
Upper  and  Lower  Creeks  and  Seminoles.  This 
did  not  prevent  attempted  raids  on  Nashville 
and  Knoxvillc  1792-93.  A  number  of  treaties 
were  made  with  them  involving  cessions  of  land 
in  the  years  after  IW;  and  from  1800  on,  a 
number  of  them  settled  in  Louisiana,  and  later 
in  Texas,  where  they  remained  on  a  reserva- 
tion till  reunited  with  the  others  in  1872.  In 
the  War  of  1812  the  English  induced  one  sec- 
tion of  them  to  rise  against  the  Americans,  and 
they  perpetrated  the  massacre  of  Fort  Mimms, 
30  Aug.  1813;  but  American  vengeance  fell  on 
innocent  and  guilty  alike,  and  the  main  fighting 
force  was  finally  defeated  and  slau^tered  out 
at  Horseshoe  Bend,  29  March  1814,  Over  2,000 
warriors  had  been  killed  and  their  lands  rav- 
aged and  towns  burnt,  and  they  submitted.  This 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  Geor^an  impatience  to 
have  Congress  fulfil  its  promises  of  buying  up 
the  Indian  titles  and  deporting  the  tribes ;  but 
the  obstinate  refusal  of  tne  tri&s  to  consent  led 
to  trickery  and  violence  to  obtain  die  result. 
(See  Cherokee;  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia). 
The  parhr  of  consent  made  a  treaty  12  Feb.  1825, 
ceding  all  their  Georgia  and  part  of  their  Ala- 
bama lands  for  etjuivalent  lands  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  $400,000  in  cash ;  it  was  made  throu^ 
their  chief,  William  Mcintosh,  who  was  at  once 
put  to  death  according  to  their  law.  But  by  a 
treaty  of  24  Jan.  1826,  at  IniMan  Spriags,  the 
complying  party  ceded  most  of  their  Georgia 
lands,  and  by  1828  the  other  section  had  been 
bought  over  to  ratify  it.  In  1836  some  of  the 
Creeks  joined  the  United  States  forces  against 
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the  ScuMnoles,  but  others  befian  rai(SnK  Georgia 
and  Alabama  villages.  Scott  reduced  them,  a&d 
the  government  at  once  began  deportiDK  them 
to  the  Arkansas;  24,594  were  removed,  and  744 
left  behind.  The  government  tried  to  Qiris- 
tiajiize  and  civilize  them,  but  they  fiercely  re- 
fused either  missionaries  or  schools;  especially 
Christianity,  whitdi  to  tfaem  was  a.  baidge  oE 
Ihtir  negro  slaves.  In  1857  they  numbered 
14,888.  In  (he  Civil  War  they  divided,  and 
after  three  battles  the  Confederate  section  drove 
the  other  into  Kansas,  where  many  perished, 
and  1,000  entered  the  United  States  army. 
After  the  war  they  were  forced  to  cede  3,000,000 
acres  of  land,  for  $975,000.  Their  government 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cherokees.  The  num- 
ber in  1915  was  6^873  of  Indian  blood.  The  en- 
tire 'nation,"  white,  negro  and  Indian,  num- 
bered in  1915,  18,776.  At  that  date  the  total 
area  of  the  Creek  Nation  was  3,079,095  acres, 
of  which  1&016  acres  were  reserved  for  town 
sites,  railroad  rights  of  way  and  other  purposes ; 
2,997,114  acres  were  allotted  to  18,172  citwens 
and  f  reedmen ;  and  63^470  acres  were  sold.  The 
tribal  affairs  of  the  Creek  Nation,  with  the  «X' 
ception  of  the  completion  of  equalization  pay- 
ments had  been  disposed  of,  and  the  former 
nation  was  incorporated  in  the  United  States. 

CREBLMAN,  George  Christie,  Canadian 
educator:  b.  Collingwood,  Ontario.  9  May  1869. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Collegiate  Institute,  Col- 
lingwood,  the  universities  of  Toronto,  Cornell 
and  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. He  was  assistant  professor  of  biology  at 
Mississippi  Agricultural  College  1889-92,  and 
held  the  professorship  from  1892-97.  He  was 
superintendent  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  of 
Ontario  from  1897-1904,  and  since  the  latter 
year  has  been  president  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  Guelph. 

CREBLMAN,  Jamea,  American  war  corre- 
spondent and  journalist:  b.  Montreal,  Canada, 
12  Nov.  1859 ;  d.  12  Feb.  1915.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  New  York  Herald  in  1877;  was 
an  editorial  writer  and  correspondent  1877-89; 
editor  of  the  London  edition  1890,  and  of  the 
Paris  edition  1891-92,  when  he  became  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Telegram.  He  repre- 
sented the  New  York  World  in  the  China- 
Japanese  War  of  1894;  the  New  York  lovmal 
in  the  GfKCO-Turkish  War  1897,  the  Spanish- 
American  War  1898,  where  his  gallant  conduct 
met  with  wide  and  well-deserved  recognition, 
and  the  Philippine  insurrection  1899.  He  was  a 
volunteer  aide  on  General  Lawton's  staff  in  the 
Philippines.  From  1900  to  1906  he  was  a  special 
and  editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  World, 
and  from  1906  to  1910  was  associate  editor  of 
Pearson's  Magazine.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  board  of  Education  (1911-12),  and 
president  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission (1911-13)  ;  and  during  the  following 
years  covered  important  political  assignments 
for  the  Evening  Mail  and  the  New  York 
American.  He  has  published  <0n  the  Great 
Highway'  (1901)  an  account  of  his  travels  as  a 
correspondent;  'Eagle  Blood'  (1902),  a  novel. 

CREEPER,  a  local  name  of  a  variety  of 
small  birds.  The  term  is  nsually  distinguished 
by  prefixes,  but  most  frequently  used  for  the 
tree-creepers  (Certhiidir) .  With  the  one  excep- 
tion all  of  the  12  or  14  species  and  5  genera  are 
conlined  to  the  Old  World,  those  of  Africa  and 


AustraUa  being  leas  typical  than  the  north  tem- 
perate Certhio.  The  common  or  brown  creeper 
(Cerlhia  familiaris)  has  a  slender  curved  UU, 
strong  feet  with  short  tarei,  12  stiS,  acuminate 
tail  feathers,  and  brown  plumage  streaked  with 
white.  In  a  number  of  varieties  it  occurs  in 
temperate  North  America  and  Europe,  breed- 
ing mostly  to  the  north.  It  is  a  common  little 
bird  in  open  woodlands.  Encircling  trees  spirally 
from  the  base  upward,  it  clings  to  the  bark  in 
the  manner  of  woodpeckers  by  means  of  the 
feet,  aided  by  the  stitt  tail  feathers,  and  picks 
-  insects  and  uieir  eggs  from  the  crevices  with 
its  sharp  bill  and  slender  exsertile  tongue. 

CREFELD.    See  Khefeu). 

CREIGHTON,  kra'ton,  Jamei  Edwin, 
Canadian- American  philosopher,  teacher  and 
writer:  b.  Pictou,  N.  5.,  8  April  1861,  graduated 
from  Dalhousie  College  1877,  and  studied  pW- 
losophy  at  Cornell  University  and  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Leipzig  and  Berlin;  Ph.D.  Cornell 
University  1892,  LL.D.  Queens  Universi^ 
1903 ;     Sage    professor     of    logic    and     meta- 

?hysics  in  Cornell  University  since  1895 ;  editor 
'he  Philosophical  Review  and  American  editor 
'Kant'Sludien.'  He  was  the' first  president  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  which 
was  organized  in  1902.  He  has  published  'An 
Introductory  Lofjic'  (1898)j  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  philosophical  journals,  and  made 
important  translations  from  the  German. 


CREIGHTON,  Looiae  von  Glchn,  Eng- 

Endand,   7  July 

1850.    In  1872  she  was  married  to  Rev.  Mandell 


lish  historian :  b.  Sydenham,  Enriand,  7  J 
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Creighton  (q.v.),  then  rector  of  Embleton, 
Northumberland,  but  subsequently  bishop  of 
Pcterborourfi  1891-^,  and  bishop  of  London 
1897-1901.  She  is  the  author  of  lives  of  the 
Black  Prince,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  in  Longman's  'Historical  Biog- 
raphies' ;  'England  a  Continental  Power' ; 
'Social  History  of  England'  ;  '(iovemment  of 
England'-  'First  History  of  England';  'First 
History  of  France' ;  'Heroes  of  Eu 
lory'  ;  and  edited  her  husband's 
Letters.' 

CREIGHTON,  Mudell,  English  Angli- 
can prelate  and  historian:  b.  Carlisle,  S  July 
1343 ;  d.  Fulham.  London,  14  Jan.  1901.  He  was 
educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  ordained 
deacon  in  1870,  and  priest  in  1873.  He  was 
vicar  of  Embleton,  Northumberland,  1874-84, 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  dected  to  the  Dixie 
professorship  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Cam- 
bridge, being  the  first  occupant  of  the  chair. 
In  1885  he  became  canon  residentiary  of  Wor- 
cester Cathedral,  but  in  1891,  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  tushop  of  Peterborough  vacated  both 
that  post  and  his  professorship.  He  also  became 
Privy  Councillor,  In  1897,  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  London.  The  most  important  of  bis 
numerous  historical  worits  is  his  'History  of 
the  Papacy  During  the  Reformation'  (1882-94). 
Other  publications  of  his  indudc  'Primer  of 
Roman  History'  (1875);  'Life  of  Simon  de 
Montfort'  (1876):  'The  Age  of  Elizabeth' 
(1876) ;  'The  Tudors  and  *e  Reformation' 
(1876);  'Cardinal  Wolsey'  (1884);  'Carlisle' ■ 
(■18S91  :  'The  Early  Renaissance  in  England' 
'The  English  National  (3iaracter' 
'Story  of  Some  English  Shires' 
'Persecution  and  Tolerance' ;  <Coun- 


(1895) 
(1896) 
(1897) 


sels  for  ChunJi  People' ;  <HiitoTicaI  £ssa^  and 
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Renews*  (19(C).  He  founded  the  <EnKlisli 
Historical  RevieW*  in  1886,  and  acted  as  editor 
till  1891.  At  the  250th  anniversary  of  Harvard 
Uoiversity  in  188^  he  represented  Emtoanuel 
College,  Cambridge.  Consult  his  wife's  <Life 
and  Letters  of  Mandell  Creighton'  (2  vols., 
London  1903,  new  ed.,  1913). 

CRBIZBNACH,  krristi-naH,  Theodor 
Adolf,  German  poet  and  literary  historian;  b. 
Maim,  16  April  1818;  d  5  Dec.  1877.  He  was 
educated  at  Giessen,  Gdttingen  and  Heiddberg, 
and  was  prominent  aniong  the  Jews  in  Frwik- 
fcrt  until  his  conversion  to  Christtanit^  in  1854. 
After  that  time  he  taught  in  the  puUic  schools 
in  Frankfort,  becoming  professor  of  history 
and  literature  at  the  gytnoasitm  in  1863^  He 
wrote  poems  published  in  two  volumes  (1838 
and  18fe)  and  edited  the  letters  of  Goethe  and 
Marianne  von  WiUemer. 

CSBHA,  kra'ma,  Italy,  episcopal  city  in 
Lombardy,  province  Cremona,  in  a  beautiful 
plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Serio,  25  miles  east 
of  Milan.  '  It  was  founded  about  570  by  the 
Lombards,  and  was  destroyed  in  1159  by  Fred- 


ditch,  and  containing  an  old  castle,  a  cathedral 
dating  from  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  a 
picture  gallery  and  sever^  educational  institn- 
tions.  Chief  products  of  the  district  are  wine, 
fniit,  flax,  hemp,  rice  and  cheese';  lace,  silk  and 
linen  goods  are  manufactured  here,  whkli  are 
famous  throughout  Europe.    Pop.  11,411. 

CREMATION  OF  THE  DEAD,  the  prac- 
tice of  disposing  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  by 
reducing  them  to  ashes,  instead  of  bv  burial. 
The  custom  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  has  been 
revived  in  modem  times.  In  Greece  burial 
was  practised  through  the  5th  century  B.C., 
but  with  the  spread  of  belief  in  a  future  life 
and  the  need  of  purification  by  fire,  cremation 
became  common.  It  was  the  Roman  custom 
also,  and  only  with  Christianity  did  earth-burial 
become  the  rule  in  European  civilization. 
Within  the  last  few  decades  the  conviction  has 
spread  that  a  more  rapid  and  sanitary  method 
of  disposal  must  be  substituted  for  burial, 
especially  in  the  great  centres  of  population. 
To  find  enough  land  for  burial  purposes  is  be- 
coming a  more  and  more  difficult  matter.  If 
4,000  corpses  are  crowded  into  an  acre,  and  a 
mortality  rate  of  IS  pei"  1,000  be  assumed,  then 
nearly  four  acres  per  1,000,000  population  arc 
required  annually  to  bury  the  dead.  A  computa- 
tion of  population,  death  rate  and  space  re- 
quired for  burial  will  show  that  unless  the  cus- 
tom is  changed,  much  of  the  available  space  in 
the  vicinity  of  all  large  cities  will  eventually 
be  required  for  burial  purposes.  The  sanitary 
objections  to  burial  are  of  still  greater  import- 
ance than  the  economic  difficulties.  Emment 
scientists  advocate  that  while  cremation  remain 
optional  for  ordinary  cases,  it  should  be  made 
obligatory  when  death  is  due  to  such  transmis- 
sible diseases  as  smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  ^hoid  fever  and  tuberculosis.  In  cases 
of  epidemics  and  after  battles,  when  large  num- 
bers of  bodies  are  to  be  disposed  of  at  once, 
cremation  is  deemed  especially  advisable.  It 
is  also  pointed  out  by  the  advocates  of  crema- 
tion that  where  burial  is  resorted  to,  even 
tnongfa  die  cemetery  be  located  at  a  distance 


from  dwellings,  there  must  be  contaminatidn  OS 
tile  water  and,  the  air,  because  they  are  die  only 
means  of  carrying  oft  Ihe  products  of  diasolur 
tion.  In  these  days  of  reaching  out  for  streams 
to  supply  rcservqjrs  for  cities  and  towns,  it 
becomes  a  difficult  problem  to  ensure  protection 
of  the  water  supply  from  bijrials  in  the  same 
watershed. 

An  objection  to  cremation,  in  the  minds  of 
some,  is  that  trace  of  the  dead  is  obliterated 
from  tiie  sight  of  the  living.  Aside  from  this 
sentimental  objection,  the  chief  argument 
against  cremation  is  the  medico-legal  one,  Ihat 
with  the  burning  of  the  body  pcssiole  traces  Of 
crime  are  obliterated,  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  in 
a  paper  on  'Cremation  as  a  Life  fnsurance  Proh- 
lem'  (Sanilarian  for  January  1901),  calls  atten- 
tion to  this  phase  of  the  siibiect  and  points 
out  that  64  of  the  528  persons  cremated  at  Saint 
Louis,  Mo„  in  1895-^  died  from  accidents, 
violence  or  suidde.  In  view  of  the  number  of 
murders,  by  poison  or  otherwise,  that  are  tom- 
mittcd  to  obtain  insurance  money^  it  is  recom- 
mended that  very  special  precautions  he  taken 
to  ascertain  the  exact  cause  of  death'  before 
issuing  a  permit  for  cremation.  In  1873  there 
■was  a  strong  agfitaiion  in  New  Yorl^  more  or 
less  echoed  in  other  oarls  of  the  United  States, 
in  favor  of  cremation,  and  the  newspapers  puN. 
lished  numerous  opinions  of  eminent  physicians 
and  others  to  the  eflect  that  btiriat  gf-ounds 
were  an  injury  to  the  faealtli  of  the  living, 
especially  in  popolous  sections.  There  was  B 
.similar  movement. in  the  leading  countrtes  of 
Euitipe  about  the  same  time;  In  18ffi  Dr.  R 
Jnliui  LeUoyne  estahhafaed  the  first  cimurtoir^ 
in  the  United  States,  at  Washington,  Pa,  the 
first  incinaTation  being  that  of  the  body  <d 
Baron  de  Palin,  in  December  of  that  yeu. 
This  was  a  seim-^nvale  institution,  tfae;  fiivt 
thrown  open  to  the  general  public  in  this  couo' 
try  beiDg  the  Fresh  Pond  crematory,  operated 
by  the  United  States  Cremation  Company  of 
New  York  Others  were  built  in  leaiKDeicities, 
there  being  a  total  of  24  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1900. 

There  are  now  crematories  at  the  following 
places:  Ancon,  Panama;  Baltimore,  Md. :  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  Buffali^  N.  Y. ;  Cambridge  Mass.; 
Chicago,  111.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  ClevelvM^ 
Ohio;  Davenport,  Iowa;  Denver,  Colo.;  Detroit 
Mich.;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Fresno,  CaL;  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii ;  Indianapolis,  lad. ;  Lair»ster, 
Pa.;  Linden,  N.  J,;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Uiddle- 
town,  Conn.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Klinneapolis, 
Minn.;  Montreal,  Canada;  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
North  Bergen,  N.  T.;  Oakland,  Cal.;, Omaha, 
Neb.;  Pasadena,  Cal.;  Philadelphia.  Pa.,;  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. -Portland,  Ore.;  Rochester.  N. 'Y.; 
Sacramento,  Cal. ;  San  Diego,  Cal, :  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cat.;  Seattle,  Wash;  Spokane,  Wadi.; 
Springfield,  Mass, ;  Saint  Louis,  Mo. ;  Saint 
Paul,  Minn.:  Taeoma,  Wash.;  Troy,  N.  Y.; 
Vancouver,  B.  C;  Washington,  D.  C;  Wash- 
ington, Pa. ;  Waterville,  N.  Y. 

The  total  number  of  cremations,  distributed 
among  these  45  crematories,  had  risen  to  %,- 
006  at  the  end  of  1913,  the  last  year  for  whith 
statistics  are  available.  The  total  for  the  year 
1913  alone  reached  10,183. 

In  die  earlier  furnaces  body  and  ooffin  wete 
burned  separately,  but  in  the  latest  furnaces 
the  remains  are  indnerated  in  the  casket,  with- 
out handling,  as  received    A  diapel  is  conne^t^ 
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with  tiie  cretnetonum,  where  services  may  be 
held  if  desired.  The  casket  is  then  towered 
into  die  indnerating  room,  aod,  after  metal 
handles  and  name  rfale  are  removed,  inlrodMced 
into  the  retort  The  heat  is  so  intense  diat 
after  a  few  houre  only  the  tsics  of  the  bones 
remain,  all  else,  including  the  structure  of  the 
casket,  having  disappeared  in  light  ash  or 
gaseous  products.  Screws  and  nails  are  re- 
moved by  a  magnet,  and  about  four  pounds  of 
pure  ash  remain.  This  is  placed  in  a  metallic 
receptacle,  labeled  and  sealed. 

Bibliompbf .— A  chapter  on  cremation 
treating  ue  subject  from  the  sanitary  and 
economic  standpoint,  is  contained  _  in.  Baker, 
'Mimicunl  £i^neering  and  Sanitation'  (New 
York  1*1);  Cobb,  'Quarter  Century  of  Cre- 
mation in  North  America'  (Boston  1<XI1),  in- 
cludes a  Qompdete  histoty  and  statistics  of  the 
movement  in  the  United  States,  with  brief  sut>- 

CDontary  matter  and  tables  for  Europe.  The 
k  also  contains  a  full  bibliography  of  Ihe 
subiecL  Freeman,  'Crematoria  in  Great  Britain 
and  Abroad'  (London  1906),  contains  descrip- 
tiona  with  diagrams  and  illustrations  of  some 
of  the  principal  crenatoria  of  the  world.  An 
introductory  chapter  contaijis  an  historical 
sketch.  The  Sunny  Side,  an  undertakers'  trade 
publication,  contains  a  de^rtinent  devoted  to 
cremation  news  and  propaganda. 

CREHAZIB,  kri'mi'ze,'  Octave,  French- 
Canadian  poet-bookseller:  b.  Quebec,  16  April 
1827;  d.  Havre  1879.  He  was  educated  at  tbe 
Seminaiy  of  Quebec  and  became  associated  with 
hks  brothers  m  a  boolraeUmg  business,  which, 
bowerer,  was  unsuccesiful,  and  in  1862  linaiKial 
involvements  led  him  to  seek  refuge  in  France, 
andJie  lived  there  under  an  as:3umed  name.  His 
poems,  which  areinsptretlbyaniiitensereli^ous 
and  patriotic  sentimeiU,  began  to  be  publisbed 
in  1854.  His  complete  works  were  published 
in  Montreal  in  1682.  He  has  been  called  'the 
father  of  French- Canadian  poetry.' 


5  June  1880.  He  was  a  painter,  but  forsook 
Ae  pencil  for  the  peti.  His  series  of  'Stories 
of  Botuwe'  (a  rural  district)  are  specimens 
of  idiomatic  expression,  faithful  portraiture 
and  tmsopbigticated  humor.  The  same  traits 
distinguish  all  his  works,  'E)aniel  Sils'  (1856)  : 
'Anna  Rooze>  (1867);  'Doctor  Hehmmd  and 
His  Wife>  (1869),  etc;  but  he  is  at  bis  best 
amiid  rural  scenes.  He  published  a  volume  of 
'Poems'  (1873).  For  biography  consult 
Brinks,  J,,  'Geschiedenis  der  Noord-Nederlan- 
desche  Letteren'   (1887-89). 

CRBHER,  William  Randal,  English  advo- 
cate of  international  peace:  b.  Fareham  1838; 
d.  1908.  He  was  prominent  in  EngliA  trade- 
unions  in  1860-70.  In  18S5,  as  a  Liberal,  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  he 
was  re-elected  in  1886.  1892,  1900  4nd  !906.  To 
further  the  cause  of  universal  peace  he  founded 
in  1887  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Conferences 
which  have  met  since  18S8  at  frequent  intervals. 
He  visited  the  United  Stales  repeatedly  in  the 
interest  of  an  Anglo-American  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration and  in  support  of  the  International 
ArUtration  League,  of  which  he  was  secretary 
for  37  yeara,  he  journeyed  through  all  Europe. 
He  also  edited  the  Arbitrator,  a  monthly  oe- 
voted  to  the  cauje  of  peace.    The  Nobel  peace 


prize,  wbch  was  awarded  to  htm  in  1903,  he 
gave  as  an  endowment  to  the  International  Ar- 
bitration League. 

CR^HISUX,     kia-me-^     IsMc     HoUe, 

Frenchjurist  and  politician:  b.  Nimes,  30  April 
1796;  d.Passy,  10  Feb.  1880.  He  became  an  ad- 
vocate in  Paris  in  1830;  in  1842  emerwl  Ae 
Chamber,  and  in  1848  wa! 


professonal  work  till  1870,  when 
a  member  of  Ihe  government  of  national  de- 
fense. He  was  made  a  senator  in  1876,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  Alliance  Isra^te  Uni- 

CREMHITZ.    See  Kkeknitz. 

CRBMONA,  kra-mo'na,  Italy,  city  and 
capital  of  province  of  same  name,  on  a  plain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  47  miles,  south  of 
Milan.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  wet 
ditches,  and  defended  by  a  citadel.  It  has  broad 
but  irregular  streets  and  attractive  public 
squares,  and  a  bridge  3,100  feet  long  over  the 
Po,  The  most  remarkable  edifice  is  the  cathe- 
dral, begun  in  WW  and  completed  about  1491.  It 
exhibits  httle  harmony  of  parts,  but  has  a 
venerable  and  imposing  appearance,  and  its  in- 
terior decorations  are  of  the  most  costly  de- 
scription. Others  of  its  44  (formerly  87) 
churches  are  the  richly  decorated  16th  century 
San  Pietro  al  Vo^  San  Aaostino  e  Giaoomo  in 
Braida,  with  vamtin^  by  Perugino ;  Sant' 
Agata ;  Santa  Marghenta,  Also  noteworthy  aie 
tbe  city  hall,  and  the  13th  century  Palazzo  de' 
(}onfak)meri,  and  the  Palazzo  Reale,  with 
natural  history  and  other  collections.  Close  by, 
and  connected  with  the  cathedral,  is  the  Tor- 
azzo,  a  CJothic  clock  tower,  397  feet  high,  built 
of  brick  and  having  490  steps  to  the  bell-stoty. 
Cremona  has  i.  seminary,  a  lyceum,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  school  of  industrial  art,  a  school  for 
voice  culture,  a  technical  school,  two  theatres, 
a  library  of  100,000  volumes  and  a  chamber  ol 
commerce.  The  town  markets  grain,  flax, 
cheese,  etc.,  ^d  manufactures  linen,  wool,  ma- 
chinery, silk,  earthenware,  colors  and  mustard, 
the  latter  of  which  is  much  esteemed  in  Italy. 
It  was  at  one  time  celebrated  for  its  violins. 
Their  manufacture  was  almost  wholly  confined, 
for  nearly  100  years,  to  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Amati.  Antonjus  Stradivarius  and  Joseph 
Guarnerius  were  also  celebrated  violin-makers 
of  Cremona,  A  memorial  tablet  maiiis  the 
house  where  Stradivarius  made  his  violins. 
Cremona  was  also  famous  for  its  painters, 
Boccaccio,  the  founder  of  the  Cremona  School, 
Melone,  Bembo,  the  three  Campis  and  Sofo- 
nisba  d'Angussola,  whose  five  sisters  also  prac- 
tised the  art. 

Cremona  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  219 
B.C  and  again  190  ^.c,  and  became  a  pc^Hilous 
and  tlourishing  town.  In  the  war  between  Vi- 
tellius  and  Vespasian  it  was  pliuidered  and 
burned  by  the  troops  of  the  latter,  but  was  sub- 
sequently rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  After  the  fall 
of  the  empire  it  eventually  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Visconti  of  Milan.  In  1796  it 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  and 
was  included  in  the  Cis-AIpine  Republic,  and 
afterward,  from  1800  to  lS14i  in  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  under  Napolepn.  (Zonsult  Robakith, 
'Cremona    e    sua    provincia'     (Uilan    18S9) ; 
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CRBNBLLB,  an  opening;  in  an  embattled 
parapet ;  a^  loop-hole  or  embrasure  tfanii^ 
whidi  to  shoot  It  is  sometimes  used  to  desig- 
nate a  battlement. 

CRENIC  ACID,  a  vegetable  add  having 
the  formula.  CuHuCV  said  to  exist  in  veeetablc 
mold,  and  in  marshes,  peat  bogs  and  the  de- 
posits thrown  down  by  temiginous  waters.  It 
IS  pale  yellow  in  color,  and  uncrystalliiable. 

CRBODONTA,  kre-o-don'ta,  an  extinct 
suborder  of  the  c»niivx>r3  (q.v.),  distinguished 
by  many  primitive  cbaiacters,  and  especially  by 
the  fact  mat  the  staithoid  and  lunar  bones  of 
the  wrist  are  separate  instead  of  united  into  a 
ungle  bone  as  m  modem  camivora.  In  all 
modem  land  carnivores  the  last  premolar 
tooth  in  the  upper  jaw  and  first  true 
molar  in  the  lower  jaw  are  enlaiged  and  pe- 
cnliarly  adapted  to  cutting  flesh  (hence  called 
'camassials"),  working  against  each  other  like 
a  pair  of  shears.  This  is  also  the  case  with  one 
grou;>  of  the  Creodonta,  from  which  the  modem 
carnivoiB  are  descended-  But  in  roost  creo- 
donts  there  is  no  spedaliied  camassial,  or  it 
is  developed  from  other  teeth ;  these  groups 
evolved  on  lines  similar  Co  the  true  camivora, 
but  have  left  no  descendants.  One  groiqit  the 
arctocyons,  resembled  the  bears,  with  omnivo' 
rous  teeth,  plantigrade  feet,  and  large  com- 
pressed daws.  Another  group  (Misonyx,  Pack- 
etno,  etc.)  resembled  rather  the  hyenas,  with 
r^e  strong  teeth  fitted  for  bone-crushing  and 
digitt^rade  feet  Others  had  the  teeth  more 
especially  adapted  to  cutting  flesh,  the  iirat 
upper  snd  second  lower  molar  being  developed 
into  camassials  in  Oxyana  and  Patriofelis,  the 
second  upper  and  third  lower  molar  in  Hymno- 
don.  Besides  these  larger  forms  from  the  size 
of  a  polar  bear  to  that  of  a  prairie  wolf,  there 
was  a  great  variety  of  smaller  creodorts.  some 
more  or  less  transitional  to  the  primates,  others 
to  the  insectivores.  The  early  creodonts  ap- 
pear to  represent  most  nearly  the  central  stock 
from  which  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  modem 
manunals  are  descended  (see  ConnVLARTHRA). 
Creodonts  were  the  dominant  camivora  of  the 
Eocene  epoch,  and  a  few  survived  into  the 
Oligocene,  when  their  place  was  taken  by  the 
true  camivora  of  more  modem  type.  The 
evolution  in  the  creodonts  and  tme  camiwores 
of  camassials  of  remarkably  similar  form,  out 
of  different  pairs  of  teeth  originally  much  less 
alike,  is  an  excellent  instance  of  "convet^ence* 
in  evolution. 

CREOLE,  a  person  bom  in  America  or  the 
West  India  Islands,  of  pure  European  blood; 
as  a  Spanish  Creole.  The  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied, but  wrongly,  to  any  person  bom  within 
tropical  latitudes,  of  whatsoever  color  In  South 
and  Central  America  the  Creoles  envoy  high 
social  privileges,  and  a  Creole  nobility  long 
existed  in  Venezuela.  They  are  sallow,  finely 
formed  and  dark-eyed.  Creole  dialects  are  an 
interesting  example  of  broken-down  giammar. 
By  English  writers  it  has  sometimes  been  used 
to  mean  a  mestizo  or  mulatto;  but  it  cannot 
properly  be  applied  to  any  person  of  mixed 
race,  non-Latin  stock  or  non-Eurmjean  birth. 
Consult  Thomas,  'Theory  and  Practice  oi 
Creole  Grammar*   (1869). 


CRBOI^  CASE,  1841-^  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  anti-slavery  strug^e.  On  27  Oct. 
1841  the  brig  Creole  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads 
to  New  Orleans  with  130  slaves;  on  17  Novem- 
ber 17  of  them  txjse  and  overpowered  the  crew, 
killed  one  of  flie  owners,  and  ran  the  vessel 
into  the  English  port  of  Nassau.  The  authori- 
ties as  wont,  imprisoned  those  directly  charged 
with  mutiny  and  murder,  and  let  the  rest  go. 
Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  demanded 
from  England  the  surrender  of  the  whole,  as 
being  legal  property  of  a  State  under  the  Con- 
stitution, engaged  on  a  legal  vm-age  (Coastwise 
Slave-trade  Act  of  2  March  1807),  and  covered 
by  the  United  States  flag  on  the  hi^  seas.  ITiis 
was  Calhoun's  exact  theory.  The^nglish  gov- 
ernment refused,  but  a  new  extradibon  treaty 
was  agreed  on  (9  Aug.  1842).  In  the  House, 
21  MartJi  184i;  Joshua  R.  Giddines  (q.v.)  pre- 
sented A  set  of  resolutions  which  formulated 
tiie  position  of  the  political  anti-slavery  party  to 
the  end.  They  were,  that  the  States  have  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  slavery  in  their  own  terri- 
tory; that  the  Federal  government  has  exclu- 
sive jurisdictioD  over  the  hi|^  seas ;  (hat  slavery, 
as  an  abridgement  of  the  natural  rights  of  matt, 
can  exist  only  by  edict  of  a  municipahty  aod 
within  its  power  of  enforceraeot  (this  was 
Judge  Curtu's  argument  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case) ;  that  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas  has  paMed 
from  municipsl  to  national  jurisdiction,  so  thai 
Vit^inia  law  ceased  to  apply  to  the  Creole  when 
it  left  Virginia  territory;  that  the  negroes  in 
resuming  their  natural  rii^ts  violated  no  Federal 
law,  and  ex  hypothesi  no  State  law;  and  diat 
attempts  to  re-enslave  them  were  violations  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  the  ri^ts  of  the 
free  States  and  national  honor.  The  resolutions 
roused  «  stonn.  John  Minor  fiotts  (q.v.)  of 
Virginia  moved  a  counter  resolution  that  no 
good  citizen,  and  especially  no  natiimal  repre- 
sentative, should  provoke  contention  over  > 
question  on  which  diplomatic  negotiations  were 
pending  and  which  might  plunge  the  whole 
civilized  world  into  war;jMid  that  Giddiiun' 
resolutions  justified  mutiny,  and  murder.  He 
asked  a  suspension  of  the  rules  to  give  it  pre- 
cedence of  Giddings'.  Giddines'  colleague 
adopted  it  and  moved  the  previous  question; 
and  after  a  two  days'  wrangle  on  points  of 
order  the  resolution  was  passed  without  debate, 
125  to  69.  Giddings  at  once  resigned;  his  con- 
stituency immediately  re-elected  him  by  an  over- 
whelming  majority,  and  instmaed  him  to  push 
his  resolutions  to  a  vote.  As  this  would  ■put 
the  Democratic  party  in  a  hole,'  in  current  slang 
—  the  firet  two  clauses  being  their  pet  tenets 
and  the  pthere  only  obvious  inferences  from 


His  resolutions  expressed  the  basis  of  one  jriiase 
of  the  constitutional  anti-slavery  agitation.  Con- 
sult Giddings,  'History  of  the  Rebellion'  (New 
York  1864;.  The  statute  of  1807  regulating 
the  coastwise  slave  trade  is  in  2  U.  S.  Statutes 
at  Large,  436. 

CREOLE  STATE,  Louisiana,  where  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  original  French  and 
Spanish  cokinists  form  an  important  element 
in  the  social  fabric. 


CKBOLIN,  a  mixture  of  cresols.and  creo- 
sols.and  other  allied  substances  derivetT-^nMS 
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the  destntctive  distillati(»i  of  woo4.  once  used 
veiy  widely  in  watery  emulsion  as  antiseptics. 

CREON,  kri'dn,  in  Greek  legend,  the  son 
of  Menceceus  and  brother  of  Jocasta.  Atter 
the  death  of  her  husbautL  Laius,  Creon  seized 
the  crown  of  Thebes  and  offered  Jocasla  and 
the  kingdom  to  anyone  who  should  free  the 
dty  from  the  sphinx.     This  CEdipus  succeeded 


of    his    L .      . 

against  Thebes,  Creon,  the  king,  is  said  to  have 
forbidden  any  one  to  buiy  die  bodies  of 
Eteocles  and  Polynices  the  sons  and  successors 
of  CEdipus,  and  their  sister,  Antigone,  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  disobeying  this  order. 
Creon's  son,  Hiemon,  the  betrothed  of  Antisoae, 
killed  himself  on  her  body.  The  story  is  told  in 
the  plays  of  Sophodei  (q.v.).  'CEdipus  Rex'; 
<<£aipus  at  Colonnus*  and   'Antigone.' 

CREOSOTE  (Greek  •meat-preserver*),  a 
product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  or 
coal  enMcially  the  former.  Wood-tar  creosote^ 
when  freshty  prepared,  is  an  oily,  transparent 
liquid,  colorless,  and  of  indefinite  compositioi^ 
containing  many  different  chemical  substances, 
chiefly  bMonging  to  the  aromatic  series.  It  was 
discovered  t^  Reichenbach  in  1832,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  was  confused  with  carboUc 
acid.  It  has  a  strong,  smoky  smell,  bums  with 
■  soo^  flame  and  refracts  light  powerfully. 
It  has  been  greatly  used  as  an  antiseptic,  both  m 
dentistry  and  generiJ  surgery,  and  also  for  the 

fireserva.tion  of  meat,  from  which  circumstance 
t  derives  its  name.  Its  preservative  action  is 
so  marked  that  meat  will  not  decay  after  it  has 
been  treated  superflcially  with  a  1  per  cent 
solution.  Coal-tar  creosote  is  obtained  in  the 
distillation  of  coal-tar,  and  is  usually  under- 
stood to  include  that  portion  of  the  distillate 
which  comes  over  at  lemperatores  between  400° 
and  760°  P.,  although  different  temperature 
limits  are  used  by  Afferent  distillers.  Coal-tar 
creosote  (technically  known  as  "Creosote  oil")  is 
used  for  the  preservation  of  timber.  For  this 
purpose  the  timber  to  be  treated  is  placed  in 
an  air-tight  cylindrical  iron  tank,  from  which 
the  air  is  exhausted  by  means  of  an  air-oump. 
The  creosote  is  dien  introduced  at  a  temperature 
slightly  higher  than  212°  P.,  and  the  temperature 
and  vacuum  are  both  maintained  until  the  mois- 
ture of  the  wood  has  been  entirely  vaporized, 
and  the  wood  itself  impregnated  with  the  oil. 
Creosote  is  also  used  for  fuel,  for  softening 
pitch  and  as  an  antiseptic  application  for  the 
treatment  of  certain  diseases  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  though  it 
mixes  readily  with  alcohol,  ether  and  many 
other  organic  fluids. 

For  medical  purposes  ■creosote  is  a  mixture 
of  phenols,  chiefly  guaiacol  and  creosol,  ob- 
tained during  the  distillation  of  wood  tar.  pre- 
ferably of  that  from  the  beech.'  In  its  phys- 
iological action,  being  a  mixture  of  phenols,  it 
naturally  resembles  carbolic  acid  very  closely. 
It  is  now  widely  used  as  a  stimulant  to  digestion 
and  as  a  tonic  m  tuberculosis  and  other  wasting 
diseases.  The  vapor  is  of  service  when  iiUialed. 
in  diminishing  the  mixed  infections  that  occur 
in  many  cases  of  tuberculosis.  Creosote  is  not 
specific  for  this  disease.  It  is  very  widely  em- 
plovcd  in  bronchitis  and  is  of  service  in  nausea 
and  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic.  Poisoning  by 
<rreosote  resembles  that  of  caritolic  acid  <q.v.). 


b.  New  Ytftk  1827;  d.  Chicago,  19  Oct.  1889. 
He  entered  mercantile  life  and  aocomulated  a 
fortune,  removing  to  Chicago  in  1862,  and  add- 
ing to  bis  wealth  by  railway  financiering.  He 
readily  bestowed  large  sums  iu>on  charitable 
undertakings,  and  in  his  will  left  $2,500,000  to 
found  the  John  Crerar  Public  Library,  from 
which  sensational  novels  and  skeptical  work) 
should  be  excluded;  $100,000  for  a  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln;  and  $1,000,000  to  charitable 
and  religious  organizations. 

CRERAR,  Thomas  Aleunder,  Canadian 
statesman :  b.  Molesworth,  Ontario,  17  Oct.  1876. 
While  a  boy  his  parents  settled  at  Russell,  Mani- 
toba, as  homesteaders.  He  was  educated  at 
Portage  la  Prairie,  heliied  on  his  fatfaet^s  farm 
till  he  was  19,  then  taught  sdiool  for  five 
years;  later  attended  Uanitoba  College;  and 
farmed  for  several  years.  He  entered  pub- 
lic life  as  a  member  of  the  Russell  council.  He 
is  not  a  politician;  but  he  showed  remarkaUe 
business  abihty  m  organiring  the  Grain- 
Growers'  Grain  Company  (now  the  United 
Grain  Growers,  Ltd.),  formed  to  give  farmers 
better  selling  facilities  on  the  Winnipeg  ex- 
change, and  of  which  be  is  chairman.  In  Octo- 
ber 1917  he  joined,  as  one  of  the  Western 
Liberal  representatives,  the  Union  ministry  of 
Sir  Robert  Borden,  and  was  given  the  portfoUo 
of  agricultiu«. 

CRSSAP,  HichMl,  American  trader  and 
Indian  fighter:  b.  Alle^eay  County,  Ud.,  29 
June  1742;  d.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  18  Oct  1775. 
His  father,  Thomas,  emigrated  from  Yorkshire, 
Eoglajid,  settled  in  western  Maryland,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  company  in  1752.  His 
son  marrkd  a  Miss  Whitehead,  of  Philadelphia, 
wlule  yet  a  minor,  became  a  merchant,  removed 
to  the  Ohio  in  the  spring  of  1774,  and  estab- 
lished a  settlement  below  Wheeling,  He  took 
command  of  the  pioneers,  who  prepared  for  an 
Indian  war,  and,  after  Dr.  Connolly  had  warned 
him  of  a  general  Indian  war,  made  a  dcclaratioo 
of  hostilities  on  26  Aprrl  and  defeated  a  parQr 
of  Indians  in  a  skirmish  on  the  river.  Another 
party  of  whites  treacherously  massacred  the 
family  of  the  chief  Logan  on  Yellow  Creek. 
Logan,  who  had  been  friendly  to  the  English, 
accused  Cresap,  as  the  leader  of  the  white  men 

that  region,  of  committing  the  crime,  and 


through  a  pathetic  speech,  attributed  to  Loj^ 
and  preserved  in  Jefferson's  'Notes,'  "  '  ' 
ttaclied  to  his  memory,  until  bis  : 


'Notes,'  liic  deed 


di.i«i^ucu    Lu    lua    lacjjiuiy,    uiiut    tua    »>a-in-iaW| 

J.  J.  Jacob,  and  later  Brantz  Mayer,  pFovea 
that  he  was  in  Maryland  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence.  CJovemor  Dunmore  gave  him  the 
commission  of  captain  of  the  Hampshire  County 
militia  in  Vii^nia.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
Dunmore  expedition  he  returned  to  Maryland, 
but  again  went  to  Ohio  tfie  following  spring, 
and  penetrated  almost  to  the  Kentucky  wilder- 
ness. On  his  return  he  learned  Qiat  he  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  Continental  Congress 
as  captain  of  a  company  of  Maryland  riflemen. 
He    went  witfi   his    company   to    Boston    and 

t'ained  the  army  of  Washington,  but,  having 
een  afflicted  with  his  final  illness  before  he 
took  the  command,  and  finding  himself  growing 
worse,  he  left  for  home,  and  died  on  the  way, 
in  New  York,  where  he  was  buried  with  mili- 
tary honors  in  Trinity  churchyard.  Consult 
Jacob,  J.  J.,  <BiogTaLphical  Sketch  of  Captwn 
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Brantz  Mayer  Cincinnati  1866),  and  U^er, 
Brantz,  'Tagan-jute,  or  Logan  the  Indian  and 
Captain  C«sap'  (New  York  1867). 

CRESCENDO,  or  CRES  (Italum),  a 
musical  term  signiEyiii^  that  the  notes  of  the 
passage  over  wtuch  it  is  placed  are  to  be  per- 
larmea  with  constantly  incrcasinK  volume  ot 
tone.  The  ancient  Romans,  aa  we  learn  from  a 
passage  in  Cicero,  were  aware  of  its  beauty,  and 
practiced  it  continually.  Crescendo  pasaae^s  are 
frequently'  marked  <  signifying  piano  to  forte 
and  fortissimo;  the  correspondmg  mark  *> 
diminuendo,  maiUng  the  trai^tion  from  forte 


CRESCENT  (Lat  crescent,  growing),  an 
emblem  representing  the  moon  in  her  state  of 
increase.  The  E(OT>tian5  and  the  Greeks 
decorated  their  moon-^oddcssea,  Isis  and  Selene, 
with  the  crescent,  which  announced  the  return- 
ing li^ht  of  the  moon.  Athenian  cititcns  of 
iUustnous  birth  wore  crescents  of  ivory  and 
silrer  npon  their  busldns ;  and  the  same  mark 
of  distinction  was  granted  to  tbe  patricians  and 
senators  of  Ronte.  It  was  used  t?  ifae  Romans 
as  an  emhtem  of  the  eternity  of  empire.  Hence 
it  was  found  on  medals  of  many  cities,  pttrticu- 
brly  of  Byzantium,  as  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  whence  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
borniwed  by  the  Ottomans.  Since  their  estab- 
lishment in  Europe  it  has  been  the  tmiversal 
emblem  of  their  empire.  It  is  frequently  seen 
on  churches  in  Russia,  generally  surmounted  by 
the  crosSj  indicatine  the  Byzantine  origin  of 
the  Russian  Church.  Duruag  the  Crvsades, 
particularly,  the  crescent  was  tiae  distinguishing 
symbol  of  the  Mussulmans,  as  the  cross  was 
representative  of  the  Christians.  The  word  is 
also  applied  to  a  Turkish  musical  instrument  !n~ 
troduced  into  the  German  military  bands  at  the 
time  of  the  Turkish  wars  and  now  in  general 
use  in  military  bands.  It  consists  of  a  etaS 
surmounted  by  a  cap  and  supporting  several 
-crescent- shaped  brass  plates  on  each  of  which 
little  bells  are  hun^.  The  instrument  is  played 
by  being  jingled  in  time  to  the  music.  In 
heraldry,  the  crescent  is  used  both  as  a  bearing 
or  charge;  and  as  a  difference  or  mark  of 
cadency.  In  the  latter  cases,  it  designates  the 
Mcona  son  and  those  that  descend  from  him. 

CRESCENT  CITY,  a  name  by  which  New 
Orleans  is  widely  known  because  the  older  por- 
tion is  built  around  a  semi-circular  bend  of  the 
Uississippi.  Now  the  city  lus  spread  around 
another  bend  farther  up  stream,  and  is  nearly 
S-shaped. 

CRESCENTIA.    See  Caj-wash-Tree. 

CRSSCENTINI,  kresh-«n-te'ne.  GiroUmo, 
Italian  singer:  b.  Urbino,  2  Feb.  1766;  d.  Napks, 
24  April  1846.  He  was  styled  die  Italian 
Orpheus,  because  of  his  exquisite  mezzo- 
soprano.      After     studying    wim     Gibe  111 


OlosM,  he  made  his  dibut  at  Rome  in  1783. 
and  Uien  toured  throu^  the  principal  cities  of 
France,  England  and  Italy.  Napoleon  awarded 
him  the  Iron  Crown  in  180S,  and  was  his  patron 
(1806-12).  Leaving  Paris  in  1816,  he  became  a 
professor  of  voice  culture  at  Naples.  His 
treatise  on  vocalization  was  published  in  both 
Prencli  and  Italian. 

CRESCBNTIUS,  krS-sin'shi-iis,  John.  Ro- 
man patriot;  d.  998  aj>.    He  vas  a  leader  of 


the  party  in  Rome  opposed  to  the  mle  of  tbe 
emperor  in  the  10th  century.  From  965  to  996 
his  mle  in  Rome  was  nractically  imdisputed,  and 
he  WAS  recognized  at  Patricius  by  the  Byzantine 
empress.  In  996  Otto  III  came  to  Rome,  and 
overthrew  the  rule  of  Crescendus  temporarily, 
but  the  latter  resumed  his  position  when  the  em- 
peror left  the  dty,  drove  &ie  Pope,  Gregory  V, 
from  Rome^  and  supported  the  anti-Pope,  John 
XVI.  Otto,  however,  finally  defeated  Crescen- 
tius  in  998  and  had  him  beheaded.  Consult 
Greeorovius,  'Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages'  (Vol. 
Ill,  London  189S). 


on  agriculture :  b.  Bologna  1230;  d.  1307.  At  the 
a^  of  70  he  was  made  senator,  and  he  now  ear- 
ned into  execution  his  prindples  of  agriculture 
on  an  estate  near  Bologna,  in  the  cultivation  of 
which  he  passed  the  reiriainder  of  his  life.  He 
hu  left  a  work  on  agriculture  entitled  'Opus 
Ruralium  Commodorum^'  a  remarkable  monu- 
ment of  his  time,  of  which  it  is  far  in  advance. 
Hits  work  was  written  origirtally  in  Latin. 
There  exists  an  Italian  translation  (1478),  ci- 
teerocd  very  hi^ly  on  account  of  the  pun^  of 
the  langua^  "n^ich  has  givai  rise  to  the  opuir 
ian  that  Crescenzi  wrote  in  his  native  tongue. 
His  principles  are  simple,  founded  upon  experi- 
ence and  free  from  manyprejudices  which  con- 
tinued to  prevail  in  Europe  for  centuries  after. 
His  work  was  translated  into  several  European 
languages,  particularly  for  (jharles  V  of  France, 
in  a  splendid  manuscript  (1373),  still  extant; 
and  no  sooner  was  the  art  of  pnnting  invented 
than  copies  of  this  work  were  greatly  multiplied. 
The  oldest  known  edition,  now  very  rare,  ap- 
peared at  Augsburg  in  1471.  The  genus 
Crescentia  was  named  by  Linoxus  in  honor  of 
the  famous  author,  who  was  probably  the  first 
since  the  days  of  the  Romans  to  point  out  the 
high  value  of  agricultural  science. 

CRSSCIHBENI,  kresh-im-ba'ni,  Oioruuil 
Haria,  Italian  scholar  and  poet:  b.  Macerata, 
9  OcL  1663;  d.  8  March  17&.  In  the  Jesuits' 
college  at  Macerata  he  wrote  at  13  a  trag^y — 
'Dans.'  He  was  one  of  the  14  poets  associated 
with  Christine  of  Sweden  in  founding  the 
Academy  of  Arcadia,  of  which  be  was  the  first 
president  (1690).  In  1698  appeared  his  'Istoria 
delta  volgar  Poesia,'  a  work  of  vast  industry, 
but  destitute  ot  metiiod  and  criticism.  He  next 
published  his  'Trattato  delU  Bellezza  della 
volgar  Poesia>  (1700).  which  passed  in  a  short 
time  through  three  editions,  and  tike  the  earlier 
work  was  first  made  capable  of  being  under- 
stood and  enjoyed  by  the  'Commentario  intomo 
alia  Storia  delta  volgar  Poesia'  (1702). 

CRKSCO.  Iowa,  the  county-seat  of  Howard 
County,  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
State,  about  ISO  miles  northeast  of  Dea  Moines, 
on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Rail- 
road. It  maintains  a  hospital,  has  extensive 
dairying  and  live-stock  interests,  and  manufac- 
tures machinery,  cupolas,  telephone  condensers, 
electrical  supplie^  steel  com  cribs.  lifthtniiiR 
rods,  furniture,  stump  pullers,  tow,  flour,  brick 
and  tile.  A  'Farmers'  Alliance*  store  rs  suc- 
cessfully opet^ed  here.  The  town  is  govertied 
by  a  mayor  and  council  and  owns  its  water- 
works.   Pop.  2.6S8. 

CRBSOL,  kre'sU,  an  aromatic  compotmd 
having  the  formula  CH<(CH.>OH.  which  may 
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be  re^rded  as  derived  from  phenol  by  (be  sub- 
Jtituhon  of  methyl  (CHi)  for  one  of  me  hydro- 
gen atoms  in  the  benicne  nucleus.  Like  all  dU 
substitution  benzene  compounds,  cresol  exists  in 
'e  modiAcatioiis,  known  respectively 


as  orthocresol,  metacresol  and  paracresol.  (Se 
Akouatic  Compounds).  All  three  occur  in 
coal-tar,  though  the  ortho-  and  para-compounds 
are  present  in  much  larger  quantity  than  the 
meta-compounds.  The  onho-  and  meta-com- 
ponnds  readily  yield  nitroso-derivativei,  and 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  colors. 
Orthocresol  melts  at  90°,  and  boils  at  370"; 
metacresol  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  boils  at  394  ;  and  paracresol  melts  at  99* 
and  boils  at  392° ;  all  these  temperatures  being 
on  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 

CRBSPI,  Ginaeppe  Hsria,  Italian  painter, 
sumamed  Lo  Spagnuolo:  b.  Bologna  1665;  d. 
there,  16  July  1747.  His  first  work  was  tile 
'Combat  of  Hercules  with  Antzus.*  From  this 
time  he  had  continual  employment  He  painted 
for  Cardinal  Ottoboni  the  'Seven  Sacraments,' 
now  in  the  Dresden  gallery;  several  pieces  for 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  for  the  Elector  of  the 
Palatinate,  for  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  for  Cardinal  Lambcrtini,  his  patron,  who 
afterward,  when  Pope  Benedict  XI V,  conferred 
on  him  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

CRESS,  various  plants  of  the  family  Brassi- 
cace<:e.      Tne  cultivated  ones  are  all  used 


cress  or  peppergrass  {Lepidium  sativum) 
^neraUy  found  m  gardens  as  a  spring  annual 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  soil  can 
be  worked  and  the  fresh  herbage  cut  for  use  in 
about  three  weeks.  Successive  sowinss  should 
be  made  every  three  or  four  days.  The  plant 
resembles  watercress  in  flavor,  and  makes  an 


and  used  like  the  preceding.  Winter  or  upland 
cress  (Barbarea  barbarea)  is  an  annual,  com- 
mon in  fields  in  Europe  and  America  and  some- 
times cultivated  for  winter  use,  as  is  also  its 
close  relative  (B.  verna)  which  is  called  early 
winter  or  American  cress.  Watercress  (Radic- 
ula  naslurtiurn'oguaticum')  is  a  perennial  aqua- 
tic herb  common  in  cool  brooks  and  yieldinn 
an  important  winter  salad  where  the  streams  do 
nol  freeze.  Though  rt  docs  best  in  gravelly  bot- 
tomed shallow  streams,  it  may  be  cultivated  in 
any  moist  ground,  or  under  greenhouse  benches 
if  well  supplied  with  water.  Indian  cress,  which 
is  a  species  of  Tropirolum,  is  commonlj  known 
as  nasturtium,  a  popular  garden  flower  whose 
foliage,  flower  buds  and  blossoms  are  used  as 
salads,  and  its  immature  fruits  as  a  substitute 
for  capers.  Several  other  species  of  Bratsicaceir 
are  called  cress  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
CRESSET,  (1)  a  bowl-shaped  article  made 
of  incombustible  material,  used  to  contain  a 
light,  and  hung  from  above  or  suspended  on  a 
pole  or  placed^as  beacon  on  a  watch  tower  or 
on  some  prominent  place.  The  cresset-liRht  was 
fonnerly  the  flame  from  a  coil  of  pitched  rope, 
and  in  more  modern  times  oil  and  wick  were 
used.  The  large  lanthom  of  ancient  days  when 
suspended  from  the  end  of  a  long  pole  and 
carried  on  a  man's  shoulder  was  called  a  cresset 
A  stone  containing  bowl-shaped  hollows  which 
are  sotnetimei  uivd  as  cressets  is  called  a  cpes- 


set-stone.  (2)  An  iron  frame  used  by  coopers 
who  make  barrels  by  hand. 

CRESSEY,    George    Croawell,    American 

clergyman:  b.  Buxton,  Me.,  1  April  1856.  He 
was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1875  and 
received  the  degree  of  M.A,  from  this  institu- 
tion in  1S78.  He  studied  for  a  time  at  Ldpzif^ 
receiving  there  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1680.  He 
was  graduated  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1884  and  entet^  the  Unitarian  minis- 
tiy;  fadd  pastorates  at  Bangor,  Me..  Salem, 
Mass.,  Northampton,  Uass.,  and  Portland,  Ore. 
In  1907  be  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Efltra  Reformed  Churdi,  London,  England,  in 
which  relation  he  remained  until  1913,  when  he 
returned  to  America  and  became  roinister  of 
the  Church  of  \he  Redeemer,  New  Brighlon, 
N.  Y.  He  is  author  of  'The  Essential  Man' 
C189S);  'Mental  Evolution'  (1894);  "Philoso- 
phy of  Religion'  (1892);  'The  Doctrine  of 
Immonali^  m  Ubcrai  Thought'  (1897);  'Soul- 
Power'  (1899);  'Outiine  of  UniUrian  Belief 
(■1905) ;  <A  Talk  with  Young  People  on  Liberal 
Rdigious  Thought'  (1912). 

CRESSIDA,  in  Greek  legend  a  dau^tcr  of 
Calchas,  the  Trojan  priest  She  is  also  known 
as  Briseis,  and  her  fame  rests  upon  the  legend 
of  ber  amour  with  Troilus.  The  original  story 
of  Troilus  and  Cressida  was  ascribed  to  Lol- 
lius,  a  historiograi^er  of  Urbino.  It  was  writ' 
ten  in  Latin  and  translated  by  Chaucer.  Cres- 
sida  was  faithless  to  Troilus  and  became  mis- 
tress to  Diomede. 

CRES80L.    See  Crasot. 


a  successful  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
resided  all  his  life,  and  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  He  engaged  in  establishing 
the  first  African  colony  of  liberated  slaves  in 
the  territory  of  Bassa  Cove  and  was  agent  of 
the  National  Colonization  Society.  He  every- 
where recommended  his  measures  with  the 
doqnence  of  sincere  conviction,  and  met  with 
much  favor  and  success.  He  sailed  to  England 
in  1840,  where  he  spent  some  years  in  advocat- 
ing the  project  of  colonization.  His  time  and 
labor  were  contributed  without  pay,  and  by  his 
will  he  distributed  his  estate  to  a  great  variety 
of  charities,  mostly  to  institutions  already  estab- 
lished but  a  bequest  of  a  landed  estate  of  over 
£30,000  was  to  establish  a  home  for  aged,  in- 
firm or  invalid  merchants  or  gentlemen,  unable 
to  procure  the  comforts  appropriate  to  their 
condition  in  life. 

CRESSON,  Pa.,  village  in  Cambria  County, 
situated  among  the  Alle^iany  Mountains  at  an 
elevation  of  3,000  feet  and  75  miles  east  of 
Pittsburgh,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Its 
fine  scenery  and  the  magnesia  springs  in  the 
vicinity  m:ute  it  a  popular  summer  resort.  It 
has  an  academy  and  hotel,  lumber,  coal  and 
coke  yards,  and  a  brewery.  Pop.  of  township 
1,470. 

CREST  (Lat  crista,  tuft  or  comb),  the 
rising  on  the  defensive  armor  of  the  head,  also 
the  ornament  frequently  affixed  to  the  helmet, 
such  as  a  plume  or  tuft  of  feathers,  a  bunch  of 
horse-hair,  etc.  Warriors  have  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  adorning  their  persons;  and  the 
helmet,  from  its  conspicuousness,  is  veiy  natu- 
rally CDOscn  as  the  place  of  one  of  the  ^tocipal 
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ornaments.  The  crests  of  the  earlier  Greets 
were  of  horse-hair;  afterward  plumes,  especially 
red  ones,  were  adopted,  tn  Hie  Middle  Akps, 
when  rank  and  honors  became  hereditary,  and 
particular  heraldic  devices  were  appropiiated  to 
particular  families,  the  crest  became  a  dis- 
tinguishing hereditary  mark  of  honor.  It  de- 
notes in  heraldty  a  fijrure  placed  upon  a  wreath, 
coronet  or  cap  of  maintenance,  above  both  hel- 
met and  shield ;  as  for  instance,  the  crest  of  a 
bishop  is  the  mitre.  The  crest  is  considered  a 
greater  criterion  of  nobility  than  the  armor 
generally.  It  is  commonly  a  piece  of  the  arms, 
rests  cm  a  wreath  of  the  pnncipal  metal  and 
color  of  the  coat  of  arms,  color  and  metal  alter- 
nating, or  on  a  cap  of  maintenance.  Consult 
FairlMiirn,  'Book  of  Crests  of-  the  Families  of 
Great  Bntain  and  Ireland'  (EdinbnrKh  1892). 
CRESTING,  in  architecture,  is  an  orna- 
mental finishing  in  stone,  tiles  or  metal  in  the 
wall  or  ridge  ol  a  building,  such  a^  the  cresting 
at  Exeter  Cathedral,  where  the  ridge  is  orna- 
mented with  a  small  range  of  leaden  fleurs-de- 


lis. 


CRBSTON,  Iowa,  ci^  and  county-seat  of 
Union  G>unly,  ^x>ul  200  miles  west  of  Bur- 
lii^ton,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qutncy 
Railroad.  It  was  first  settled  in  1869;  became  a 
borough  in  1871,  and  a  city  in  18S1.  The  pres- 
ent form  of  government  is  by  State  enactment 
under  a  charter  of  137(X  revised  in  189C^  which 
provides  for  a  mayor,  chosen  biennially,  and  a 
council  of  10  members.  Five  aldermen  are 
elected  each  spring.  The  dty  has  three  banks, 
with  a  combined  capital  of  $250,000;  l5  churches, 
public  and  parish  schools,  a  goverrunent  build- 
ing, costing  $100,000,  and  a  railroad  depot,  cost- 
ing $75,000.  It  ii.  a  trade  centre  for  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  has  machine  shops,  brick- 
yards, broom  and  cigar  factories,  wagon  woricB, 
planing  mills  and  a  cold  storage  plant.  Pop- 
6.924. 

CRKSWICK,  Thoous.  English  landsca^ 
painter:  b.  Sheffield,  5  Feb.  I8I1;  d.  B^swater, 
28  Dec  1869.  He  studied  drawing  at  Birming- 
ham under  John  Vincent  Barber  and  early 
showed  artistic  talent.  His  first  pictures  were 
admitted  into  the  Academy  exhibition  wtiefl  he 
was  only  in  his  17th  y^r,  and  his  succesa  was 
afterward  continuons.  He  was  elected  an  a»w- 
ciate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1842  and  R.A. 
in  1851.  Among  his  wons  are  'England'; 
'London  Road  a  Hundred  Years  Ago' ;  'The 
Weald  of  Kent';  'A  Roughish  Road';  'On 
the  Clyde';  'Sunshine  and  iShowers.'  Cres- 
wick's  landscapes  are  {^easing  and  attractive, 
and  display  much  deli<^te  aod  finished  detail. 
He  was  also  known  as  an  etcher.  His  worb 
were  collected  for  the  London  International 
Exhibition  of  1873,  and  a  'catalogue  compiled 
by  T.  O.  Barlow,  R.A.  Consult  Ruskin,  'Mod- 
em    Painters' ;     Harnmertcai,     'Etching    and 

CRETACEOUS,  a  name  applied  by  geolo- 
gists to  the  latest  period  of  the  Mesoioic  Era, 
and  to  the  system  of  rocks  then  formed.  It 
follows  die  Jurassic  and  precedes  the  Tertiary. 
The  name  oomes  from  the  Latin  W  chalk  and 
in  the  type  localities  the  formation  is  usually 
characterized  by  white,  soft  chalk,  but  some- 
times, more  especially  in  Italy  and  the  south 
of  Frnice,  (Ms  chatlc  is  rvidaced  by  compact, 
solid  limestones.    In  England  and  France  the 


Cretaceous  rocks  consist  chiefijr  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  but  usually  abound  with  silica,  in  the 
shape  of  nodules,  plates  and  veins,  and  with 
iron  pyrites  in  nodules  and  rathated  cylinders. 
The  organic  remains  in  the  chalk  are,  with 
tew  exceptions,  eminently  marine,  and  froni 
the  fine  texture  of  the  substance  in  which  they 
have  been  embedded  are  usually  well  preserveiL 
They  embrace  seaweeds,  sponges,  corals,  echino- 
derms,  moUasks,  Crustacea,  fishes  and  reptiles. 
Deep-sea  dredgings  in  the  Atlantic  have  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  a  fine,  white,  organic  ooze, 
resembling  the  chalk,  is  still  in  process  ot 
formation  in  the  oceanic  abysses  at  the  present 
day.  In  America,  the  system  is  divided  into 
Lower  or  Comanchean,  and  Upper  or  Creta- 
ceous. Some  writers  pive  Comanchean  the  rank 
of  a  period,  making  it  co-ordinate  with  Juras- 
ac,  and  restrict  the  term  Cretaceous  to  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  as  above  defined.  Duriiw- 
Lower  Cretaceous  the  continent  of  North 
America  was  not  very  different  in  outline  from 
nOw  except  that  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  ex- 
ponoed,  and  that  the  Pacific  still  covered  the 
site  of  much  of  the  present  Coast  Ranges. 
During  Upper  Cretaceous  time,  a  great  arm  of 
the  sea  encroached  on  the  land,  finally  extend- 
ing frc»n  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic 
In  this  a  great  thickness  of  marine  sediments 
was  laid  down.  At  the  same  time  much  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  was  under 
vfater.  Toward  the  close  of  the  period  (Lara- 
mie Epoch)  the  interior  sea  again  retreated 
leaving  a  large  area  of  low  swamp,  in  which 
much  coal  was  formed.  The  period,  and  the 
Mesoioic  Era  as  well,  were  broughi  to  a  close 
by  folding  which  produced  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.   The  Andes  were  probably  folded  at  the 

Life  of  the  Cretaceous.— The  ^reat  groups 
of  reptiles  which  developed  during  Triassic 
and  Jurassic  (q.v.)  reached  their  cUmax  in 
Cretaceous,  and  Dinosaurs,  Pterosaurs,  Moso- 
saurs,  Ichthyosaurs  and  Plesiosaurs  all  became 
extinct  at  tne  close.  The  Ammonite  Cephalo- 
pods  also  died  out  completely.  The  moat 
notable  addition  was  the  development  of  the 
modern  types  of  flowering  plants,  which  became 
dominant  before  the  close  of  the  periotL 

CRBTB,  or  CANDIA  (called  In  the  most 
ancient  times  Idma,  from  Mount  Ida,  afterward 
Cbeta,  whence  the  Turkish  name  Kibid),  one 
of  the  most  important  islands  of  the  Idngdom 
of  Greece;  situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  SI 
miles  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Morea, 
and  230  from  the  African  coast;  it  160  miles 
long,  7  to  35  broad,  and  contains  3,326  square . 
miles,  A  hig^i  chain  of  mountains  covered  with 
forests  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
island,  in  two  ranges.  On  the  nordiem  side 
ii  declmei  modeTately  to  a  fertile  coast,  provided 
widi  good  harbors;  on  the  south  side,  steeply  to 
a  rocky  shore,  with  few  roadsteads,  and  reaches 
its  greatest  height  in  the  lofty  Psiloriti  (the 
anaent  Ida),  8,060  feet  high,  and  always  cov- 
ered with  snow.  Numerous  spring  give  fer- 
tility to  most  of  the  valleys,  in  which,  and  on 
the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  is  seen  a 
luxurious  vegetation.  The  air  is  mild;  the 
summer  is  cooled  by  the  north  winds;  the  win- 
ter is  distinguished  only  by  showers  of  rain. 
Earthquakes,  however,  arc  not  infrequent.  Agri- 
culture is  at  a  very  low  stage,  and  education 
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and  tlie  amenities  of  civilized  life  are  almost 
entirely  absent.  Tbe  principal  products  of  the 
island  are  olive  oil,  wheat,  oranges,  letnona, 
alk,  grapes,  wine,  valonia,  carobs  and  honey. 
Tte  inhabitants  (estimated  at  1,200,000  in 
ancient  times,  or  900,000  in  the  time  of  the 
Venetians)  are  now  344,000^  of  whom  about  a 
third  are  Uobammedans.  Soap  is  extensively 
manufactured,  and  the  exports  comprise  olive 
oil,  soap,  wool,  carobs,  cheese,  fruits,  valonia, 
acorns,  etc.  Uost  of  the  harbors  are  silted  up. 
The  capital  is  Candia  or  Meg^okastron ;  Canea 
is  the  most  irrmortant  place  of  trade. 

Greek  mythology  made  Crete  the  scene  of 
many  of  the  adventures  of  the  jods  and  heroes. 
Here  Saturn  is  said  to  have  reigned  and  after- 
ward Minos. 

Archzological  exploration  and  excavation 
in  modern  times  have  revealed  that  a  Neolithic 
period  of  evolution  from  about  10,000  to  3315 
B.C.  was  followed  by  the  Minoan  or  .i^ean 
period   of    civilization,    which    existed   contem- 

?oraneou5!y  with  the  first  dynasty  of  Egypt, 
rom  3315  to  1450  b.c,  and  reached  its  culmi- 
nating point  in  Crete.  Minoan  towns  and  palaces 
have  been  uncovered  in  different  parts  of  the 
bland,  which  recall  the  skill  attributed  to 
Dxdalus  (q.v.).  They  exhibit  architecture  and 
engineering  of  a  high  order,  unsurpassed  for 
domestic  conveniences  in  modem  times.  At 
Cnossus  in  the  ruined  palace  of  Uinos  (q.v., 
whence  Minoan),  the  thalassocratic  kine:  ot  the 
eastern  Mediterraneai^  in  the  Ha^  Triada 
and  its  shrine  near  Phxstus,  in  the  palace  at 
Pbxstus,  in  the  uncovered  ruined  towns  at 
Palaikastro,  Goumi  and  Zakro,  in  the  shrine 
and  Dictxan  cavern,  the  legendary  birthplace 
of  the  Cretan  Zeus,  near  Psychro.  and  in  the 
ruins  on  the  neighboring  islets  of  Pseira  and 
Mochlos,  the  finds  include  archives  of  clay 
tablets  in  great  quantities  inscribed  with  the 
early  forms  of  Mmoan  pictographic  and  linear 
sctipt,  polychrome  decorated  pottery,  lifelike 
ivory  and  clay  figures,  mural  paintings  reveal- 
ing the  customs  of  the  period,  enormous  deco- 
rated storehouse  jars,  stone  and  bronze  votive 
figures  anii  obj  ects  of  cult,  sarcophari,  etc. 
While  at  Cnossus,  also,  have  been  unearthed  the 
foundations  of  what  are  acknowledged  to  be 
the  traditional  labyrinthine  prison  of  the 
Minotaur  (q.v.)  or  bull  ot  Minos,  the  incestu- 
oja  monster  for  vrliose  gratification  Athens  was 
compelled  to  send  an  annual  tribute  of  seven 
noble  maidens  and  seven  bays  until  Theseus 
(g.v.)  Idiled  the  beast,  probably  during  an  in- 
vasion of  the  island  which  consummated  the 
catastrophe  that  overwhelmed  this  carfy  Cretan 
culture. 

The  island  figures  little  in  Greek  history,  and 
took  no  pan  in  the  wars  with  the  Persians.  It 
possessed  a  number  of  independent  towns  often 
at  war  with  each  other,  but  ready  to  combine 
against  a  stranger.  Crete  was  conquered  by  the 
I&mans  67  sc  In  the  year  823  it  passed  from 
the  Roman  emperors  of  the  East  to  the  Sara- 
cens, who  built  the  capital,  Candia,  c«i  the  rubs 
of  Heraclea,  but  were  expelled  again  in  961 
by  the  Greeks.  The  Byzantine  soversgn  sold 
the  island  to  the  Venetians  in  1204,  who  forti- 
fied most  of  the  cities,  won  the  good  will  of 
their  new  subjects  by  a  mild  government,  and 
repelled  all  the  assaults  of  the  Genoese  and 
Turks  till  the  middle  of  the  l7th  century.  About 
tt)is  tlnije  the  attacks  of  the  Turks  became  more 


determined.  They  landed  a  large  force  in  1645, 
which  soon  took  Canea  and  Retimo,  and  be- 
sieged the  capital  with  vigor..  The  siege,  the 
longest  in  modem  history.  Tasted  over  20  years: 
To  assist  the  Venetians  volunteers  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  poured  in.  The  Christiam, 
after  having  exhausted  all  means  of  defenst 
were  compelled  to  surrenderto  the  Turks  a 
Sept.  1669.  At  the  time  of  the  cajutulation  the 
rarrison  consisted  of  only  2,500  soldiers ;  30,985 
Christians  and  118s754  Turks  were  killed  or 
wounded  during  the  siege.  Having  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  the  Turks  now  .endeav- 
ored to  expel  the  Venetians  from  the  strong- 
holds wbicn  remained  to  them  on  the  island, 
and  before  the  expiration  of  the  17th  century 
they  had  been  successful  in  their  efforts. 

Three  peuhas,  at  Candia,  Canea  and  Retimo, 
now  governed  the  island.  On  account  of  the 
feuds  of  these  pashas  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  mountains  succeeded  in  forming  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own,  under  Turkish  protec- 
tion. As  the  compacts  made  with  them  by  the 
Turks  were  not  always  observed,  they  were 
wont  in  such  cases  to  take  up  arms,  and  though 
they  were  often  defeated  they  were  never  en- 
tirely subdued.  The  pashas  having  demanded 
hostages  of  them  in  1821,  they  joined  the 
Greek  insurgents. 

Had  the  mountaineers  been  armed  when  the 
Turks  made  their  first  descent  on  the  island, 
it  would  probably  have  been  impossible  for  the 
invaders  to  have  maintained  themselves  In  Can- 
dia, but  as  it  was  the  island  remained  nnder 
Turkish  rule.  In  1868  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion, fomented  by  Greece,  was  with  difficulty 
suppressed  by  the  Turks,  after  a  tedious  con- 
flict. In  consequence  ot  this  revolt  the  Turks 
granted  to  the  Cretans  a  certain  degree  of 
autonomy,  but  Turkish  bad  faith  produced  an- 
other revolt  nine  years  later.  At  that  time  a 
new  constitution  of  a  parliamentaiy  character 
was  inaugurated,  but  many  of  its  provisions 
were  annulled  in  1B89.  In  1896  there  w&s  again 
a  rising  against  the  Turks,  in  which,  as  before, 
the  Greelu  tot^  part,  one  result  being  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
The  Greek  troops  landed  on  the  island  were 
withdrawn  at  the  instance  of  the  Great  Powers, 
who  undertook  to  secnre  an  autonomous  gor- 
ernmem  under  Turkish  suzerainty  and  to  cause 
the  Turkish  troops  to  be  withdrawn.  On  6 
Sept.  189B  the  Mohammedans  of  Candia  rose 
against  the  Christians,  and  the  fighting  resulted 
in  the  death  of  many  of  the  latter,  including 
some  British  saikirs.  The  leading  powers  at 
once  demanded  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
ToikUh  troops  who  had  abetted  rtie  rebels,  and 
ultimately,  on  11  October,  the  Sultan  comiriied 
wth  their  demand,  the  troops  bein^  soon  after 
withdrawn.  Shortly  afterward  Pnnce  George 
of  Greece  was  appointed  high  comtmssioner  or 
govemot  of  the  island,  A  national  assembly 
met  and  formed  a  constitution  providing  for 
the  creation  of  a  legislature  and  gnarantecinK 
freedom  of  religion  to  all  inhabitants.  Although 
order  was  restored,  popular  sentiment  con- 
tinued to  be  tncreasingb'  in  favor  of  aimemtion 
to  Greece,  and  in  19D4  the  High  Commisuoner 
attempted  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  Power* 

such  a  step  but  without  siKcesa.    There  were 


1  revolutionary  asiemUy  proclaimed  the  nnioa 
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of  the  iaUnd  with  Greece,  aid  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  siniilar  prodamatior  on  the  part 
of  Lbe  reeuUr  Chamber,  The  Powers  inler- 
veaed,  aaa  after  some  desultory  fiditing  the 
insurgents  laid  down  their  arms  in  November 
1905.  In  1906  Prince  George  resigned  the  high 
commissionership  of  Crete  and  returned  to 
Athena,  but  the  designation  of  his  successor 
was  accorded  by  the  protecting  powers  to 
King  George  of  Greece  as  a  satisfaction  to 
Greek  national  sentiment.  This  arrangement 
lasted  six  years,  but  by  no  means  satisfied  any 
of  the  parties  directly  interested.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Greeks  in  the  Cretan 
Assembly  persisted  in  treating  their  island  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  while 
the  government  at  Athens,  out  of  deference  to 
the  four  protecting  Powers,  was  obliged  to  re- 
spect Crete  as  a  shadowy  vassal  of  Turkey. 
The  six  years  were  marked  by  almost  constant 
political  unrest  on  the  island.  A  renewed 
proclamation  of  union  with  Greece  in  1908, 
the  exdiuion  of  Mohammedan  deputies  who 
refused  to  take  an  oaih  of  allegiance  to  King 
George  in  1910  and  the  election  of  delegates  to 
represent  Crete  in  the  National  Assembly 
which  revised  the  constitution  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  in  1912  provoked  in  each  case  re- 
peated intervention  of  the  Powers,  It  was  a 
Cretan  leade^  Eleutherios  Venizelos,  who  in 
1910  became  Premier  of  Greece  and  organized 
the  BalkiUi  League  that  prepared  to  wage  war 
against  Turkey.  A  popular  uprising  in  March 
l9l2  put  an  end  to  the  government  that  had 
been  torced  upon  the  island  by  the  protecting  , 
Powers,  and  erected  in  its  stead  a  provisional 
government,  the  reception  of  whose  delegates 
at  Athens  in  October  1912  was  one  of  the  ex- 
cuses for  the  outbreak  of  the  Balkan  War. 
In  that  w»r  the  Cretans  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  their  fellow  Greeks  of  the  Greek 


the    island.      TTie    union    of    Crete   with 

Greece  was  formally  recognized  by  the  other 
Balk^  states  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  (10 
Aug.  1913).  Consult  Hock,  'Creta>  (182J-29)  ; 
Pashley  'Travels  in  Crete'  (Cambridge  1837); 
Spratt,  'Travels  and  Researches  in  Crete'  (Lon- 
don 1865);  Stillman,  'The  Cretan  Insurrection 
of  1866-(«>  (New  York  1874)  ■  Mitchell,  'The 
Greek,  the  Cretan,  and  the  Turk'  (London 
1897)  ;  Freesc,  'Short  Popular Historyof  Crete' 
(ib.  1897):  Howes,  'Crete  the  Forerunner  of 
Greece'  (ib.  1907);  Nevor-Batteje,  'Camping 
in  Crete'  (ib.  1914). 

CRETB,  Meb.,  dty  in  Saline  County  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State,  20  miles  south- 
west of  Lincoln,  on  the  Chjcafco,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  i^ilroads.  and 
on  the  Big  Blue  River.  It  is  the  seat  of  Doane 
College  (Congregational)  established  in  1872, 
which  has  a  well-equipped  observatory.  It  has 
a  public  Hbrary  and  several  industries,  induding 
flour  mills,  a  creamerr  and  a  votin^-oooth  fac- 
tory. Settled  in  186/,  Crete  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  in  1871  and  is  at  present  governed 
under  a  revised  charter  of   1B6.     The  coundl 


its  waterworks  and  electric-Kgfat  plant.     Pop, 
2.404. 

CRBTIH,  krS-tSA',  Joseph,  American  eccle- 
siastic, b.  Lyons,  France,  1800;  d.  22  Feb.  1S57. 


He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  LB38  and  was 
assigned  a  charge  in  his  own  diocese.  His 
great  desire  was  to  work  in  the  foreign  mis- 
sions,  and  when  the  opportunity  to  go  to  Amer- 
ica presented  itself  he  at  once  accepted.  He 
was  somewhat  disappointed  when  he  found  him- 
self among  dvilized  people  in  Iowa  instead  of 
among  Indians.  He  was  made  vicar-general  of 
Dubuque,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1351, 
when  he  was  appointed  bishop  for  the  new 
(Uocese  of  Saint  Paul.  He  found  only  nine 
priests  in  his  diocese,  but  new  parishes  were 
soon  opened,  schools  established,  the  orphans 
and  the  sick  recdved  attention  and  provisions 
were  made  for  the  Indian  tribes,  the  Ojibways. 
the  Winnebagoes.  In  three  years  he  increased 
the  number  of  churches  from  1  to  29,  and  to 
these  added  35  stations.  Consult  Clark,  'Lives 
of  Deceased  Bishops  of  the  United  States.' 

CRETINISM.  This  is  a  broad  general 
tenii  applied  to  a  combination  of  jdiysical  and 
mental  diariges  which,  in  the  youn^,  result  from 
loss  or  diminution  of  the  thyroid  functions. 
Such  a  toss  may  occur  sporadically  {Sporadic 
cretinism)  from  causes  to  be  mumerated,  where 
the  pictnre  is  analogous  to  that  seen  in  the' 
aduh  from  removal  of  the  thyroid,  cachexia 
Ikyrtopriva  adtlltoriim;  or  in  many  occur  as  a 
localized  or  tndemie  degeneration  affecting  the 
thyroids  of  a  large '  number  of  indrriduals, 
causing  a  hypotbyreoria  which  may  show  » 
number  of  tendencies.  The  chief  of  these  are' 
goitre,  goilrtHu  htart  and  endemic  cretinism. 

These  four  fairly  weH-separated  conditions 
may  be  discussed  to  advantage  under  the  head 
of  cretinism.  The  historical  chapten  on  credit-' 
ism  are  full  of  interest.  The  disorders  were 
known  in  early  days.  Pliny  has  left  induhitaMe 
evidence  of  thdr  presence  in  early  RcMnan  times.' 
Vogt  in  his  sdnirable  monograph  in  tbe  Lewan- 
Aowsky,  'Handbuch  der  murologie^  tdls  of 
Marco  Pok>'s  descriptions  of  certain  types  he 
had  seen  in  his  Asiatic  travels.  During  the 
past  two  centuries  the  disorders  here  indnded 
under  the  term  have  been  observed  through  the 
wori±  In  certain  lands,  espedally  certain 
mountainoua  districts  of  Switzerland,  nortbem 
Italy,  etc.,  the  disease  ia  very  widdy  distiibutBd 
—  endemic  cretinam — while  in  other  regions 
it  occurs  rarely  —  sporadic  cases.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  not  frenuent  It  has  been  observed 
in  California,  in  Vermont,  and  the  writer  has  - 
seen  sudi  patimts  in  New  Yoric  State  (Adiron- 
dacks).  In  certain  regions  it  has  been,  a  veri- 
table plague.  Thus  in  Switzerland,  between  the 
years  1875-84,  7  per  cent  of  the  recruits  in  the 
army  showed  some  form  of  cretinoid  degenera- 
tion. In  10  years  2,500  men  were  lost  to  tiie 
Swiss  army  from  this  cause  alone,  Certain  'val~ 
leys,  especiallv  those  of  Berne  and  Wallii,  are 
thickly  populated  with  individuals  showins 
cretinoid  degeneration.  In  the  school  years 
1899-1904,  of  336,000  children  lit  for  school 
15,000  had  one  or  another  fypc  of  cretinism. 
Similar  conditions  existed  in  Styria,  in  Austria, 
and  in  certain  Italian  provinces. 

So  far  as  the  etiology  is  concerned,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  conditions  are  due  to  a  defect  of 
the  thyroid  substance  —  diiDination  or  loss  of 
the  thyrind  hormones.  There  are  certain  limi- 
tations which  must  be  discussed  in  thdr  reflec- 
tive paragraphs. 

Sporadic  Crettnisio.—  Infantile  Myxedema.  - 
The  dinical  picture  in  an  extreme  case— -ie.. 
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fully  developed,  m  contrast  to  the  many  irrcRU- 
lar  or  incomplete  forms  —  is  that  of  a  normally 
bom  child  who,  about  the  end  of  the  first  or  the 
beginnitif^  of  the  second  year,  begins  to  show  the 
characteristic  changes  m  development  The 
little  patients  fall  behind  in  their  normal  bony 
development.  This  is  due  to  a  defect  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  long  bones.  The  epiphyses 
fail  to  lay  down  bone  even  after  20  to  35 
years  and  in  20-year-old  cretins  the  anterior 
fontanelle  may  still  remain  open.  There  is  a 
proportionate  loss  in  bone  substance  throuKh- 
out ;  thus  a  characteristic  dwarfism  results  save 

Krhaps  in  the  development  of  the  skull  which 
somes  larger  in  proportion  bJ  the  rest  of  the 
bo<^.  The  sphenoid,  however,  fails  to  develop 
and  therefore  gives  the  peculiar  characteristic 
nose  to  the  cretin.  Dental  deficiencies  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  bony  defect  In  severe  athy- 
roid  cretins  the  teeth  do  not  develop  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  the  first  or  milk  teeth  tnay 
persist  far  beyond  the  normal  period.  The  bony 
defects  show  in  a  high  palate  arch,  with  lai^ 
adenoids  and  tonsils,  and  a  chronic  hypertrophic 
rhinitis  causes  the  diild  to  snore  and  sniffle, 
often  with  copious  excretions  from  the  nose. 

A  fairly  constant  finding  is  that  of  umbilical 
hernia.  The  abdomen  is  usually  puffy,  the  navel 
sunken.  The  skm  is  m}[xedematou3  in  the 
young,  but  becomes  atrophic  in  later  years,  the 
supraclavicular  and  facial  swelling  remaining 
for  many  years. 

The  facial  habitus  is  characteristic.  The  hair 
line  begins  low,  the  nose  is  sunken,  the  lygo- 
tiia.tic  arches  prominent,  the  eyeUds  swollen,  the 
face  pufly,  ttK  tongue  enlarged  and  often  pro- 
truding  betweea  the  swollen  lips,  in  the  jnild 
cases  giving  one  the  impression  of  a  child  whose 
whole  countenance  is  puffed  up  with  cryinR. 

There  is  usually  an  enlargement  of  the  liver. 
Respiration  is  unusually  slow  in  the  severe 
atfayreos^.  The  genital  organs  show  marked 
changes.  Tlie  labia  are  small,  the  external  not 
covering  the  internal  ones.  The  uterus  and 
ovaries  are  usually  small,  and  the  mammary 
glands  are  atrophic  or  hypoplastic.  The  penis 
IS  apt  to  be  small,  the  testicles  undescended, 
and  small.  Genital  hair  and  that  in  the  arm  pits 
is  absent  or  scanty.  In  boys  the  puberal  changes 
in  the  voice  are  lacking. 

Nervous  system  defects  are  present  with  the 
odiers  and  apparently  conditioned  by  the  endo- 
crinous gland  insufficiencies.  These  show  at 
vital  levels  in  the  deficiencies  of  the  sensory 
and  motor  nerves,  and  at  psychicaJ  levels  in  va- 
rious grades  of  stupidity,  mental  weakness 
(moron),  imbeciHty,  or  even  idioc^^  these 
words  bring  used  according  to  the  arbitrary 
scaling  of  the  Binet-Simon  tests. 

Thus  smell  is  at  times  defective.  The  eye- 
sight is  poor,  hearing  is  frequently  disturbed 
and  with  it  speech,  so  that  many  patients  are 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  vestibular  function  is  fre- 
quently involved,  so  that  these  paiients  balance 


cretins  may  show  little  disease  of  the 
system. 

Cretinoid  Defeneration. —  Mention  has 
been  made  of  the  widespread  character  of  this 
type  of  degeneration  related  to  defective  or  ab- 

t  thyroid  secretions.    The  statistical  study  of 


France  and  in  Italy  (Bircher),  has  shown  that 


larly  in  S 
lircher),  h 


goitre,  goitrous  heart,  endemic  cretinism,  en- 
demic deaf  and  dumbness  and  endemic  feeble- 
mindedness are  closely  allied.  The  cretins  are 
almost  all  goitrous,  or  nearly  always  have  goi- 
trous parents.  Exophthalmic  goitre  (hyperfunc- 
tion)  is  rare  with  goitre,  hut  very  frequent  with 
goitrous  heart  conditions.  (SeeGomtE),  The 
causes  of  the  hypothyroidism  are  not  definitely 
settled,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  relation 
between  it  and  certain  factors  in  certain  waters, 
so  that  goitrous  springs  are  known.  Just  what 
the  noxious  element  may  be  is  still  conjectural. 
but  it  apparently  is  related  to  mineral  constitu- 
ents found  in  certain  geological  formations,  no- 
tably in  the  Trias  and  Tertiary.  The  disease  is 
absent  in  regions  fed  from  waters  of  crystalline 
formation.  Through  Bircher's  suggestion  ot 
supplying  a  goitrous  region  in  Rupperwill  from 
Jura  water  supplies,  in  an  adjacent  valley,  the 
disease  disappeared.  Similar  results  followed 
in  the  town  of  Asp.  Animals  may  be  made  goi- 
trous from  drinking  water  from  certain  springs. 
They  also  develop  goitrous  hearts  and  are  de- 
layed in  thwr  development.  The  thyroid  shows 
degenerative  changes.  The  agent  passes  through 
a  Berkefeld  filter,  but  is  modified  and  made 
non-active  by  being  heated  to  70'  C.  ll  does 
not  dialyze  and  is  not  thought  to  be  an  organ- 
ized plant  or  animal  substance,  but  is  of  a  col- 
loidal nature.  An  hvpothesis  which  bad  the  au- 
thority of  Bircher  behind  it  was  that  the  dis- 
ease was  of  an  infectious  nature. 

Endemic  Cretinism. —  Here  there  is  a  richer 
and  much  more  variable  picture  than  obtains 
'  for  sporadic  cretinism.  Whereas  a  typical 
hatntus  is  diescribed,  there  are  many  anomalies 
and  variations.  The  head  is  usually  broad  (but 
may  be  small  and  flat,  instead  of  lar)^  and 
broad]j,  at  times  very  larg&  The  nose  is  usu- 
ally wide  spreading  and  flat,  tiie  eyes  wide  apart 
The  neck  is  short  and  thick,  the  features  swol- 
len, the  facial  expression,  especially  of  the 
prognathism,  is  one  of  moroseness  or  stolidity. 
The  bones  are  shortened,  various  anomalies  as 
scoliosis,  ankyloses,  etc.,  being  present.  Great 
variation  in  dwarfism  is  observed.  Certain  cre- 
tins are  under  three  feet  six  inches,  but  fuU 
have   been   observed   of   :  '         ' 


The  general  co-ordination  of  these  patients 
is  poor.  They  are  usually  short,  clumsy,  un- 
elastic  with  badly  developed  masculature.  The 
skin  is  loose,  tax,  amemLC,  marked  with  folds 
and  wrinkles,  giving  a  peculiar  appearance  o( 
old  age.  The  lips  are  swollen,  tne  tongue  is 
enlarged  and  not  infrequently  protruding.  The 
breasts  are  flat  or  badly  developed,  the  abdomen 
flat  or  pendulous.  Short  stumpy  fingers  and 
toes  give  an  ugly  appearance  to  me  extremities 
and  contribute  to  clumwness.  The  entire  activ- 
ity is  apt  to  be  heavy  and  awkward,  although  a. 
few  athletes  and  acrobats  may  be  found  among 

The  changes  in  the  bones  have_  been  men- 
tioned in  the  paragraphs  on  sporadic  cretinism. 
The  skin  has  a  peculiar  cachexia.  It  is  swollen 
and  flabby,  whitish  or  yellowish,  folded  and 
so^y.  iTie  general  appearance  of  old  iU[e  is 
stnKng.  The  hair  and  nails  are  badly  devel- 
oped, both  breaking  easily.  Thick,  underlying 
fat^  masses  are  unevenly  distributed)  usually  in 
the  aedc,  back,  upper  chest  regions,  oceasionallv 
over  the  hands.  Variable  states  of  tension  occur 
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in  these  fatty  masses;  at  times  they  are 
bard,  again  like  empty  sacks.  The  riucqus 
membranes  are  also  pale  and  gray,  often  folded 
but  look  diffennt  from  a  typical  ansnnia. 

The  sexnal  organ  changes  have  been  touched 
upon  in  the  description  of  sporadic  cretinism. 
Iliey  are  charaxrteristically  infantik.  Menstrua- 
tion is  scanty,  wanting  or  develops  very  late. 
Fecundation  may  take  place,  but  the  results  are 
either  miscarriages,  dead  children,  various  mon- 
sters, etc  The  secondatv  sexual  characters  are 
aU  delayed  in  tbeir  devdopment. 

The  majority  (63  per  cent,  Ewald)  of  cre- 
tins show  a  swtdlen  thyroid,  but  it  is  not  an 
over- functioning  one,  nor  do  tfaqr  all  show 
athyreosis  or  byfMthyreosii. 

Most  of  the  internal  oigans  shoi*  reduction 
in  activity.  Digestion  ii  usually  slow,  conatipa- 
tion  is  nurked.  The  metabolism  is  modified  as 
already  indicated.  The  urinary  secretions  are 
apt  to  be  diminished  amd  of  high  specific 
gravity. 

Mentally  cretins  show  marked  variability.  A 
few  are  practically  normal,  but  most  shimr  a 
characteristic  combinatioa  of  mental  traits,  in 
contrast  with  many  other  mental  defective 
states.     Tbe  feeble-mindedness  .' 


tardation  of  motion,  apathy  and  indolence.  This. 
indolence  is  a  marked  feature.  Many  cretins 
will  lie  ill  the  sun  all  day  lonK,  and  in  the  hos- 
pital or  other  institutions  will  Tie  around  and  do 
nothing  for  weeks  or  months.  In  the  milder 
grades  there  is  often  great  shyness  which  makes 
them  unapproachable  and  serves  to  make  them 
ap^ar  more  feeble-minded  than  they  really  are. 
It  IS  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  can  be 
trained  to  the  simplest  of  performances.  Wilb 
many,  in  spite  of  the  marked  general  stolidity 
of  their  average  mood,  they  may  ^ow  great 
excitement  and  emotional  outbreaks. 

They  are  very  negligent,  love  to  sit  still,  but 
many  snow  much  variability  in  this  respect.  As 
noted  the  great  majority  suffer- from  impair- 
ment of  the  chief  sensory  tracts.  Hearing  seems 
to  suffer  most.  The  defect  in  hearing  is  asso- 
ciated with  speech  defects.  Taste  and  smell  are 
also  involved.  They  take  little  interest  in  their 
food  or  drink  and  Acrefore  show  little  interest 
in  hunger,  whiti  is  marked.  The  sense  of  sight 
is  frequently  diminished  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  receptors  and  conduction  paths  are  less 
involved  than  the  perception  areas  in  this  dimi- 
nution in  sensory  mtake.  The  hearing  seems  to 
be  affected  primarily  as  to  its  receptor  and  con- 
duction patns.  Pain,  touch  and  thermal  sensi- 
Ulilies  are  all  dulled.  MotiHty  b  extremely  re- 
tarded. The  reflexes  are  active  (50  per  cent). 
The  field  of  vision  is  reduced  in  many,  although 
the  fundus  is  usually  normal  (Tiitschmann). 

Aberrant  and  abortive  types  are  to  be  ,et- 
pected.  In  the  former  one  may  find  patients 
with  striking  development  of  one  or  more  fea- 
tures,  in  the  latter  a  very  great  shading  off  to 
almost  normal  states,  i.e.,  endonic  goitre  with 
mild  mental  signs. 

Bndemic  DeaJfmtitiBni. — This  combination 
is  extremely  frequent  where  endemic  cretinism 
is  present  (29  per  cent,  Scholz).  It  may  con- 
stitute one  of  the  aberrant  types  just  mentioned 
with  striking  development  cf  single  features,  or 
it  may  be  associated  with  all  the  ^des  of  a 
complete  cretin  picture.  According  to  the 
studies  of  Kocfaer,  the  loss  of  hearing  is  due  to 


a  bony  defect  which  bas  destroyed  the  possibil- 
ity of  normal  cochlear  development.  Bad  bear- 
ing is  reported  at  32  per  cent  among  cretins  in 
Scnolz's  investigations. 

The  changes  found  in  the  brain  which  may 
account  for  the  feeble-mindedness  have  been 
variable.      Meningeal    inflammation    and    mild 


metrical,  small  or  single  lobes  are  diminished  in 
size.  Often  the  brain's  development  is  ar- 
rested at  an  infantile  stage,  the  pallium  or  the 
ganglia  being;  involved  alone  or  together.  The 
cerehellum  is  often  imperfectly  developed, 
which  fact  stands  in  correlation  with  the  marked 
inco-ordination  and  possibly  in  relation  witii  de- 
fective labyrinthine  development. 

The  ear  dif&culties  have  been  protean.  Pe- 
ripheral, conducting  and  centra!  mechanisms 
have  been  found  at  fault;  at  alt  events  they  all 
seem  secondary  to  the  developmental  anomalies 
induced  by  die  action  of  the  poisonous  substance 
on  ■the  thyroid.  The  speech  defects  usuall^r  (^ 
hand  in  lumd  with  those  of  hearing,  but  this  is 
not  universal.  The  cortical  developmental  de- 
fect is  sufficiently  explanatory  for  most  of  the' 
cases. 

Therapy. —  Many  contradictions  may  be 
fotmd  in  ue  literature  concerning  the  use  of 
thyroid  substance  in  cretinoid  degeneration. 
Among  the  best  reported  results  are  those  of 
V.  Wagner  who  obtained  a  diminution  in  the' 
myxsdematoui  swelling  of  the  skin,  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  genitals,  diminution  in  size  of 
the  tongue,  disappearance  of  the  umbilical  her- 
nia, dcveiopipent  of  new  hair,  hastening  of  den- 
tition, closure  of  the  fontanelles,  increase  in 
bony  development  The  psyche  was  less  faopC' 
fully  modified,  but  there  was  a  diminution  in 
the^atby  and  slig^  increase  in  intellectual  ca- 

Earl^  theiai^  is  naturally  the  main  feature. 
According  tr>  v.  Wagner^  small  doses  of  iodine 
in  addition  seemed  to  stimulate  the  thyroid  ac- 
tivities still  further.  Magnus  Levy,  v.  Eysselt 
and  others  also  report  excellent  results,  complete 
cure  Tesuicing  in  stmie  patients  still  in  tlieif 

A  widespread  state  experiment  carried  out 
by  V.  iCutscberas  m  Styria  treated  1,011  cretins. 
A  large  number  were  neglected  Iqr  the  parents, 
i.e.,  treatment  was  not  kept  up.  In  2.4  per  cent 
the  thyroid  tablets  could  not  be  well  borne.  All 
idiots  and  severe  grades  of  deafness  and  dumb- 
ness were  left  alone.  Of  440  of  the  cases  10.2 
per  cent  showed  slight  increase  in  bony  devel- 
opment, 4  per  cewt  showed  definite  change,  8S 
per  cent  snowed  an  increase  wrfl  above  the 
average.  The  increase  in  bony  growth  was 
marked  with  the  younger  individuals,  but  ^so 
persisted  into  the  third  decade. 

A  careful  revision  of  677  cases  showed  425 
per  cent  marked  improvement,  48  per  cent  some 
definite  improvement,  8.6  per  cent  no  improve- 

lodothyrinehas  also  been  utilized.  One  gram 
contains  Hiree  milligrammes  of  active  substance 
representing  the  Iodine  content  of  one  gram  of 
fresh  sheep  s  thyroid.  It  would  seem  that  the 
iodine  content  is  not  the  only  factor  in  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  thyroid  substance  and  it  is  not  as 
yet  definitely  demonstrated  what  the  combina- 
tion is  that  is  effective.  The  result  of  the  use 
of  implanting  of  glandular  substance  woti}d.be 
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the  ideal  Hienpy  and  experiments  directed  to 
this  end  have  been  attempted  since  1889  when 
Bircher  was  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  it.  The 
gland  has  been  implanted  in  different  portiona 
of  die  body  —  the  nedk,  under  the  breast,  in  the 
spleen,  even  in  the  bony  substance.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  implantation  has  not  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  was  hoped,  the  gland  itself  under- 
going retrograde  changes.  Furthermore  it 
would  appear  from  the  studies  by  Enderle  and 
Borst  tnat  thvroids  from  other  animals  possi- 
bly are  not  the  best  thines  to  use  as  the  bio- 
chemical composition  of  the  human  and  animal 
&pes  varies  so  widely  as  to  render  degeneration 
01  the  implaoted  gland  likely.  ImiplaDtation  of 
human  glands  has  not  been  successfully  brought 
about  as  yet,  but  with  the  newer  work  on  or- 

r'c  transplantation  as  inaugurMed  through 
researches  of  Carrel  it  woiud  seem  that  this 
tedutical  dil!icuhy  migjit  be  overcome  in  the 
very  near  future. 

One  is  compelled,  therefore,  to  resort  in  most 


as  laboratory  research  has  provided  through  Ibt 
utilization  of  the  glandular  substance  itself  or 
that  portion  of  it  which  presents  its  chief  hor- 
mone activity. 

The  general  results  of  thyroid  medication  in 
Qmical  cases  is  fairly  constant  Especially  is  it 
of  value  in  the  aberrant  and  minor  forms  of 
the  disease  of  Which  one  of  ihe  most  chronic 
of  symptoms  is  the  pernstent  angmia.     This 


i  doses  of  arsenic,  which  have  been 
recommended  by  a  number  of  experimenters. 
Akohol  and  morphine  work  disadvantageously 
and  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  use  of 
small  doses  of  sodiiun  bicarbonate  and  bismuth 
work  advantageously  in  diarrliceal  Mates. 

Thyroid  medication  for  the  sporadic  cases 
varies  somevrfiat  from  its  use  in  the  endemic 
cues.  In  the  sporadic  cases  of  the  light  or 
mild  type  the  action  is  auite  similar  to  that  seen 
in  the  endemic  ones,  but  as  a  rule,  sporadic 
cases  by  reason  of  their  longer  involvement  and 
the  Jess  rapid  developioent  of  the  symptoms,  the 
more  hidden  or  obscure  nature  of  the  same, 
with  their  great  mixture  of  syndromes,  make 
sudi  cases  less  responMve  to  the  therapy.  Nev- 
ertiidess,  many  of  them  respond  veiy  kindly  to 
it  the  same  dosage  being  ittilized.  Consult 
Bircher,  F.,  ^'atfaogcnese  der  krettnischen  De- 

Ceration*  (Berlin  1908) ;  Haugardy  and 
gsiein,  ^fahrbuch  fiir  Kindeiheilkunde' 
(1908,  61);  Falta,  'Erhrankungen  der  Blut- 
druse>  (1913) ;  JellifTe  and  White,  <Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  5/stem'  (1917). 

Smith  Ely  Jelutfe. 
CRETONNE,  kre-tfin',  a  thick,  firm  cotton 
cloth  with  various  textures  of  surface,  printed 
on  one  side  or  on  both  with  pictorial  and  other 

SatfemB,  and  used  for  curtains  and  for  up- 
oUtcring.  Unlike  chintz,  it  is  hardly  ever 
'glazed.  It  takes  its  name  ftnm  its  muiufacturcr. 
CREUSA,  kre-u'sa,  the  name  of  several 
celebrated  women  of  Gredc  antiquity.  (1) 
Daughter  of  Erechtheus,  who,  before  she  was 
married  to  Xuthus,  gave  hirth  to  Ion,  the  fruit 
of  an  amour  with  Apollo.  To  her  second  hus- 
band she  bore  Adueus.  (2)  The  wife  of  Jason 
and  the  daughter  of  King  Creon  (il-v.)  of  Cor- 
inth.   She  was  burned  to  death  wita  her  father 


by  the  magical  poisoned  diadtra  and  robe  giveo 
her  as  bndal  gifts  by  Medea.  Consult  the 
<Medea'  of  Euripides.  (3)  The  dau^ter  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  wife  of  .tineas  and  mother 
of  Ascanius.  In  the  tumult  of  the  conflagration 
of  Trov,  when  .^Gjieas  fled  with  the  images  of 
his  gods,  with  his  father  and  son,  he  hut  her, 
and  after  he  had  sought  her  for  a  long  time  in 
vain  her  mrit  appeared  to  him,  saying  that  the 
mother  of  the  gods  had  taken  her  to  herself 
because  she  was  not  willing  that  she  should 
leave  Phrygia.  Consult  Virgil,  '^Eneid*  (II, 
730-794). 

CRBUSB,  kr^E,  a  department '  of  central 
France ;  cafMtal,  Guiret ;  area,  2,164  square 
miles.  It  13  named  from  tile  river  Creuse, 
which  rises  in  it  and  traverses  it  diagonally  in 
a  northwest  direction.  The  surface  is  generally 
rugged  and  the  soil  is  thih,  rocky  and  by  no 
means  fertile.  Coal  is  the  only  mineral  woriied. 
Many  cattle,  and  notably  fine  cavalry  horses, 
come  from  Creuse.  The  chief  manufacturers 
are  carpets  and  tapestry.  Thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  migrate  to  other  parts  of  France 
in  March  each  year  in  seardi  of  work  and 
return  about  Christmas.  The  department  is 
divided  into  four  arrondissements.  Pop.  266,188. 

CRBU80T,  kri-z&',  Le,  town  in  east- 
central  France,  in  the  department  of  Saone-et- 
Loire,  236  miles  south  of  Paris.    Situated  in  the  I 

midst  of  a  district  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  it  owes  | 

its  importance  to  the  establishment  here  in  1837 
of  the  great  iron  works  of  Schneider  &  Com- 
pany, which  rank  among  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Steel  rails,  armor  plate  and  ordnance, 
engineering  material  of  all  descriptions  and 
electrical  machinery  are  all  produced  by  this 
firm,  which   in  normal    times   employs   15,000 

CREUTZ,  kroiz,  Oostaf  PhiUm,  Gkat  von, 
Swedish  poet  and  statesman:  b.  Finland  1731; 
d  30  Oct.  1785.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
learned  and  elegant  circle  which  surrounded  the 
queen  of  Sweden,  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  of 
Frederick  the  Great  His  'Atis  og  Camilla,' 
an  erotic  poem  in  five  cantos  (1761),  and  his 
•Letter  to  Daphne'   are  considered  a" 


Minister  to  Madrid  an^  at  a  later  period  t 
Paris,  where  he  remained  20  years  and  became 
particularly  acquainted  with  Marmontel  and 
Grfitiy.  (5n  3  April  1783  he  signed  with  Dr. 
Franklin  a  treaty  of  amity  between  the  United 
States  and  Sweden.  His  works  and  those  of 
his  friend  Gyllenborg  are  published  together 
tmder  the  title  'Vitternets  Arbeten  of  Creutz  og 
G^llenborg'  (1796). 

CRBUZER,  kroit'ser,  Georg  Friedrich, 
German  philologist  and  arctueologist :  b.  Mar- 
butv.  10  Matxh  1771;  d,  Heidelberg  16  Feb. 
1858,  He  studied  at  Maibnrg  and  Jena,  and  in 
1802  became  professor  of  phitolonr  at  Heidel- 
berg. In  1807  the  professorship  of  ancient  his- 
tory was  also  conferred  on  hun,  and  he  held 
boOi  chairs  till  his  resi^ation  in  1845.  His 
works  treat  of  mythological  subjects  and  classi- 
cal history,  the  most  important  of  them  being 
'Die  historische  Kunst  der  Griechen'  (1803); 
'Dionysus'  (1808);  'SymboHk  und  Mytholo^e 
der  alten  Volker,  beaonders  der  Griedien' 
(1810-12):  and  an  edition  of  Plotinus  (1835). 


considerable    controversy    with 
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Voss  and  others.  With  G.  H.  Moser,  he  edited 
several  of  the  works  of  Ckero.  A  collection  of 
his  writings  was  published  in  1854  under  the 
title  'Opuscuk  Selecta."  Consult  Stark,  'Fried- 
tidi  Creuzer,  sein  Bildungsesng  und  seine  yeai 
bldbende  Bedeutung>    (Heidefberg  1875);  and      Be  ' 


CR£VALL£.    See  Cavally. 

CREVASSE,  kri-vas',  a  breach  in  an  em- 
bankment of  any  kind,  m^de  to  protect  lands 
from  inundation,  has  from  the  earliest  histori- 
cal a^s  been  of  importance.  How  to  ^uard 
against  crevasses  is  a  matter  studied  in  aS 
countries  where  their  occurrence  is  a  menace 
to  public  safety.  Lands  may  be  rwdaimcd  from 
water  by  means  other  than  embankments,  dams, 
dykes  or  levees  (see  Dsaiwace).  The  levees 
and  d^kes  of  all  places  are  under  a  system  of 
supervision  for  prevention  of  crevasses  and 
other  dangers.  The  levees  along  the  MississippL 
begun  in  1717,  have  been  at  various  times  ana 
in  certain  places  rendered  ioeSeclive  by  cre- 
vasses,—  the  water  brealmif  throngta  the  levee 
in  weak  places  where  soil  uta  become  softor 
tbroni^  Doles  made  Y>y  the  crawfish.  The 
guards  know  the  need  oi  repairing  at  once  any 
openings,  however  small,  and  the  crawfish  u 
regarded  as  an  enemy.  In  1882  the  damages 
reported  as  caused  t^  crevasses  and  floods  were 
$^,000,000.  Towns  and  fanns  were  immdated 
and  some  lives  were  lost.  In  the  years  inter- 
vening  between  1882  and  ISE'Z,  damages  reported 
amounted  to  $77,000,000:  and  inlSS^  f7,000j00a 
Wbm  floods  occur,  as  in  1897  and  1903,  the 
dangers  from  crevasses  increase.  Two  great 
crevasses  occurred  in  1903  duting  the  floods. 
The  damages  amounted  to  millions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  danger  of  tbe  water  breaking 
throti^  there  is  that  of  self-protection,  the 
people  in  the  lower  towns  being  tempted  to  let 
the  waten  above  them  escape  from  the  chan- 
neL  (See  Floods;  L^tei).  Cracks  in  glacial 
ice,  due  usnaUy  to  unequal  rate  of  motion,  are 
known  as  crevasses.    See  Glacisr. 

CSSVAUX,  kra-v&  Jules  Nicolas,  Frendi 
explorer:  b.  Lorquin,  Lorraine,  1  April  1847; 
d.  24  Aptil  1882.  He  took  part  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  and  was  later  made  a  surgeon  in 
the  navy.  In  1876  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  exploration  of  South  America;  he  first 
crossed  the  Tumachumac  Mountains;  then  ex- 
plored the  valley  of  the  Oyapok  and  its  tribu- 
taries and  several  tributaries  of  the  Amazon. 
In  1880  he  crossed  the  cordilleras  of  the  Andes 
and  reached  the  Orinoco  by  the  Guaviare  River. 
a  tributary  never  before  explored  He  returned 
to  France  for  a  short  time,  but  in  1882  started 
on  another  expedition,  intending  to  explore  the 
upper  part  of  Paraguay  and  some  of  the  south- 
em  tributaries  of  the  Amazon ;  when  he  arrived 
at  Buenos  Aires  he  became  interested  in  a  t^an 
for  the  exploratiMi  of  the  Gian  Chsca  and  the 
Pilcomayo  River,  and  joined  an  expedition  far 
that  purpose.  He  and  all  but  two  of  his  ootn- 
panions  were  murdered  by  the  Tobas  Indians  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pilcomayo.  An  accoimt  of  his 
explorations  was  published  under  the  title 
'Voyages  dans  I'Amirique  du  Sud'  (1883).  A 
work  published  by  the  Geograt^cal  Sodety  of 
Paris  and  entitled  'Fletives  de  I'ARiiriquc  dn 
Snd'  (1883)  is  based  on  his  rcseardies. 


CRSVSCCEUR,  krivlc^r.  Jets  Hector 
Saint  Jean  de,  French  agriculturist:  b.  Caea, 
France,  1731 ;  d.  Sarcelles,  near  Paris,  1813.  He 
emigrated  to  America  in   1754  and  for  some 

rs  lived  on  a  farm  near  New  York.  In  1780 
___  was  arrested  by  the  English  as  a  suspected 
spy  and  was  confined  for  several  months.  He 
men  went  to  Europe  but  returned  in  1783  and 
was  for  a  lone  period  French  consul  at  NeW 
York,  where  Tie  enjoyed  tiie  friendship  of 
Washitigton  and  FrankUn.  At  LoaAoa  he  ^b- 
lished  in  Enejish  'Letters  from  an  American 
Paimer>  (1/82),  which  he  translated  into 
French  moer  the  title  'Lettres  d'lm  cullivateur 
Anrfricain'  (1784).  He  wrote  also  'Voyage 
dans  la  haute  Peunsylvanie  et  dans  I'itat  de 
Mew  York'  (1801).  Hit  works  were  trans- 
lated into  English  and  Dutch  and  haye  been 
neatly  admired  for  the  beaoty  of  their  style. 
Considt  Tjder,  'Literanr  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can RevohitioQ'  (1897). 

CRBVILLBNTE,  kra.vel-)4n'ta,  Spain, 
city  in  the  province  of  Alicante,  about  20  miloi 
southwest  of  the  ci^  of  Alicante.  It  is  pic- 
turesouely  situated  at  llie  foot  of  the  hills,  some 
10  miles  from  tbe  boundary  of  Murda,  and  has 
an  imposing  town  hall  and  a  castle,  formerly 
the  possession  of  tbe  Count  of  Altamira.  Weav- 
ing and  agriculture  are  the  principal  industries. 
Crevillente  is  supposed  to  have  Deen  founded 
by  (he  Romans.    Pop.  10,452. 

CREW,   Ha 

RichmoncL  Ohio,    .  ___      __  „___ 

uated  at  Princeton  in  13S£;  after  ftve  years  as 
instructor  in  physics  at  Haverford  Cotlegt.  Pa., 
and  astronomer  in  the  lick  Observatory^  was 
elected  F^erweather  professor  of  physics'  in 
Kortbwestem  University  1892;  past  president 
of  the  American  Physical  Sodety;  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  joint  trans- 
lator, with  de  Salvio,  of  Galileo's  'Two  New 
Sdences*  (1914).  He  has  written  'Elements  of 
Pl«rsics>  (1899);  'PrindpJes  of  Mechanlcs> 
(1KB)  ;  'GOTCtal  Physics'  (1908,  1911) ;  is  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  Astrophysie<U  J/mrnal,  and 
has  contributed  important  papers  to  the  Amtri- 
tail  Journal  of  Science  and  Philotofhicai  Mag- 

CRBW,  of  a  ship:  collective  name  for  all 
tbe  persons  employed  therein,  but  usually 
limited  to  designate  petty  ofiicers  and  seamen' 
only.  In  men-of-war,  the  entire  crew  are  di- 
vided into  five  groups:  (1)  Commissioned  and 
warrant  officers;  (2)  chief  pet^  officers;  (3) 
first-class  working  petpr  officers;    (4)   second- 


ordinary  seamen,  landnnen  and  boys.  In  the 
very  largest  war-steameri  now  afloat,  there  are 
upward  of  152  different  ranks,  grades  or  offi- 
ces  among  the  crew,  excluding  officers  and 
mariners.  In  sea-going  passenger  and  frei^t 
steamers,  the  number  of  hands  is  relatively 
greater  than  in  sailing  vessels,  owin^  to  the 
various  duties  relating  to  the  machinery;  a 
steamer  of  1,000  tons  wilt  have  as  many  as  60 
or  70  hands,  if  bound  for  a  long  voyage. 

CRKWB,  Robert  Offley  AshbtirtOB  Crewe- 
Hllnes,  Marquis  of,  English  statesman;  b. 
London,  12  Jan.  1858.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  assistant  pri- 
vate secretary  to  tbe  Secretary  for  Foteign 
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ASain  in  18S3-84,  lord  in  wailing  to  the  queen 
in  1SS6  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ui  1892- 
95.  In  1905-08  he  was  lord  president  of  the 
council;  in  1908  and  1912-15  lord  privy  seal,  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  1908-10.  In 
1910-15  he  was  Secretary  of  Sute  for  India. 
In  the  latter  year  he  again  became  president  of 
the  council.  Besides  several  articles  on  Ireland, 
he  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  'Stray  Verses' 
1889-90;  2d  ed.,  1893). 

CREWB,  En^nd,  a  town  in  Cheshire,  21 
miles  southeast  from  Chester,  an  important 
station  on  the  London  and  Noithwestem  Rail' 
way,  158  miles  northwest  of  London.  It  is  quite 
a  new  town,  havins  been  as  recently  as  1842  an 
obscure  village  with  about  200  inhabitants.  The 
first  portion  of  it  was  built  by  the  railway 
company  for  the  accommodation  of  its  worlc- 
men.  The  railway  works  comprise  forges, 
rolling-mills,  locomotive  and  carriage  works, 
rail  woricf,  Bessemer  steel  works,  etc,  and  Kive 
employment  to  about  7,000  persons.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  railway  centres  in  the 
world,  at  which  from  9,000  to  10,000  workmen 
are  emi^oyed.  Tlie  town  gives  its  name  to  one 
of  the  parliamentary  divisions  of  Cheshire. 
Pop.  44,960. 

CRBWBL-WORK^  work  execuied  with 
the  needle,  and  consisting  of  designs  sewed  in 
colored  silk  or  woolen  threads  on  a  basis  of 
unbleached  cotton  or  linen,  toweling  or  the  like. 
It  is  a  kind  of  Embroidering.    See  nMBROiDsiT. 

CRBYTON,  kri'tdn,  Paul,  a  pseudonym 
sometimes  used  by  John  Townsend  Trowbridge 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  literary  career. 

CRIBBAGE,  a  card  game  of  an  essentially 
ricitful  nature,  played  mostly  by  two  persons, 
though  three  or  four  can  be  arranged  for ;  with 
an  ordinary  pack  of  cards.  Court  cards  and 
tens  rank  equal,  all  others  according  to  their 
•pips,*  9CC  counting  one.  The  game  is  to  win 
61  points.  The  scores  are  kept  on  a  tally,  each 
side  of  which  is  perforated  with  six  groups  of 
10  holes  each.  Each  player  scores  the  points 
he  makes  by  inserting  a  peg  into  the  hole  his 
count  entitles  him  to,  on  Oie  board.  The  cards 
being  shuffled  and  cut,  the  dealer,  from  the 
undermost  half  of  the  cards,  deals  five  to  each 
pla^r,  beginning  with  his  adversary.  The  re- 
maining cards  are  placed  face  down  on  the 
cards  already  on  the  table.  Both  players  thai 
iospect  the  face  values  of  their  five  cards  and 
select  two  each  to  be  thrown  out  In  this  selec- 
tion each  is  guided  by  the  remaining  cards  he 
holds,  and  by  the  fact  that  whether  or  no,  in 
the  subsequent  stage  of  the  game  (hereafter 
explained)  he  or  his  adversary  will  have  the 
benefit  of  counting  to  his  scot*  the  "thrown- 
out"  cards.  The  non-dealer  then  cuts  die  Cards 
left  on  the  table  again'  and  the  top  card  is 
turped  face  i^nvard.  From  that  moment,  for 
that  hand,  this  ■tumed-up^  card  forms,  with 
the  four  cards  *throwu  out,'  what  is  known  as 
'the  crib,*  wUch  the  dealer  in  each  game,  after 
counting  the  paints  made  off  the  cards  in  his 
band,  is  entided  to  add  to  his  game.  This  turn- 
up card  also  is  counted  in  the  play  of  both  play- 
ers with  the  cards  in  their  hand.  In  the  ortU- 
nary  course  the  non-dealer  begins  the  game  by 
laying;  a  card  down,  face  upvrard,  on  the  table, 
of  which  he  calls  out  the  value.  The  o^rasing 
player  has  at  once  to  determine  how  he  can  best 
utihie  the  card  so  played.     There  are  several 


objects  bo  be  attaiqed.  You  can  so  play  as  to 
ensure  scoring  yourself,  or  to  prevent  your 
opponents  pla^ng.a  next  card,  which  will  make 
aU  the  iHps  played  count  15  (for  which  he  would 
score  two  points)  or  you  can  secure,  or  pre- 
vent^ two  or  three  tens  being  played  in  suc- 
cession; or  a  sequence  of  three  or  four  cards; 
or  a  (lush,  that  is,  three  cards  of  the  same  suit; 
with  a  variety  of  other  possibilities  only  to  be 
learned  by  practice  or  dose  study  of  rules  too 
intricate  to  be  g^ven  here.  When  alt  the  cards 
have  been  played,  each  player's  hand,  together 
with  the  turn-up,  is  counted  for  15,  etc  Then 
the  crib  or  "thrown-out*  cards  and  ■turn-up* 
are  counted  for  IS,  and  added  to  the  score  of 
the  player  entitled  to  it  for  that  time.  If  neither 
party  has  scared  61  paints,  there  is  another  simi- 
lar deal  and  the  game  proceeds  until  one  or  the 
other  does  score  61.  For  rules  and  full  par- 
ticulars consult  Cady,  'Cribbage'  (New  York 
1897);  'Piquet  and  Cribbage>  (London  1883); 
'Foster's  dinplEte  Hoylc'  {New  York  1909); 
Spalding's   'Home  Library'   (1910). 


and  uiTough  his  mother  he  was  of  royal  de- 
scent He  was  one  of  the  yoimg  men  selected 
to  be  fellow- students  of  the  young  king,  James 
VI,  at  Saint  Andrew's  University.  He  then  went 
to  France,  where-he  continued  his  studies,  and 
also,  as  he  adhered  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  took  part  in  the  war  carried  on  by 
Henry  III  against  the  Huguenots.  The  beauty 
of  his  person,  the  strength  and  agility  he  dis- 
played, joined  to  his  multifarious  accomplish- 
ments and  surpri^ng  capacity  for  eloquent  talk, 
made  him  the  admiration  of  all  About  1580  he 
went  to  Italy,  visiting  Venice,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Doge  and  Senate,  created 
astonishment  at  Venice  and  Padua  by  his  bril- 
liant off-hand  discourses  on  philosophy,  theolo^ 
and  other  high  themes  and  his  challenge  to  dis- 
putation in  any  of  several  languages  and  on 
either  side  of  the  controversy.  He  next  went  to 
Uantua  and  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  son  of 
a  duke.  Attacked  in  the  streets  one  night  by  a 
party  of  men  armed  and  masked,  he  overcame 
them  by  his  superior  skill,  and  recognized  his 
pu)»l,  to  whom  he  at  once  loyally  presented  his 
sword.  The  young  prince  immediately  ran  him 
throu^  with  it.  The  authority  for  this  account 
is  the  Venetian  publisher  Aldus  Manulius,  with 
whom  Cricbton  had  associated.  W.  H.  Ains- 
worth  wrote  a  romance  founded  on  the  storyof 
Crichton  in  1837.  Consult  Tytler,  P.  F.,  'The 
Life  of  James  Crichton'  (London  1819:  2d  ed., 
1823) ;  Crichton,  Douglas,  'The  Admirable 
Crichton:  the  Real  Character'  (ib.  1909) ; 
Whibley,  'Essays  in  Biography'  (ib.  1913). 

CRICKET,  the  name  applied  to  orthop- 
terous  insects  of  the  family  Gryllidx,  allied  to 
the  grasshoppers.  Their  Ixidies  are  somewhat 
flatiraed,  though  in  some  fonms  more  or  less 
cylindrical,  while  the  abdomen  ends  in  a  pair  of 
long,  slender  stylets.  The  tarsi  have  three  seg- 
metits,  the  ocelli  may  or  may  not  be  present, 
and  the  ovispositor  forms  a  nearly  c^indricat 
needle  with  a  slightly  expanded  tip.  They  ale 
active  leapera,  the  hind  fetoora  or  thighs  being 
onlarged.  The  males  produce  a  shrilling  soiutd 
made  by  raising  the  jappcr  or  fore  wings  and 
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rubbbg  them  on  tibe  lund  wings.  The  noise  is 
due  to  the  clear  drumhead-likt  area  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fore  wings  fonning  a  resonant  sur- 
face; on  the  hind  wines  is  a  raised  toothed 
ridge  which  rubs  on  the  drumhead  above  it 
The  females  are  silent  They  are  dull  blackish 
brown.  The  European  house-cricket  (Gryltus 
domestieus)  has  been  introduced  into  New 
York.  It  prefers  the  warmth  of  the  hearth, 
while  our  native  species  live  in  the  o^  air,  the 
males  beginning  to  sing  at  the  iqtening  ot  the 
summer  season,  which  in  southern  New  Eng- 
land is  about  the  10th  af  June.  See  MoL£- 
cuckzt;  Tkee-cucket. 


the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Australia  and 

India,  the  players  being  arranged  in  two  coO' 

iting  sidei  of   11   each.     Strutt,  one  of  the 


played  in  the  14th  century,  may  have  been  the 
parent  of  cricket,  but  both  "cat-and-dog'  (men- 
tion of  which  occurs  in  the  16th  century)  and 
*stooI-ball'  (frequently  referred  to  in  the  17th 
century)  have  a  closer  aflini^.  It  is  stated  in 
Russell's  'History  of  Guildford*  that  cricket 
was  played  in  chat  town  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  but  for  50  years  subsequently  no 
trace  has  been  found. 

Cricket  aands  pre-eminent  in  Etu^and 
among  tbe  many  outaoor  pastimes  pursued  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Cricket  is  not  solely 
an  affair  of  skill;  chance  is  also  a  factor  to  a 
very  large  extent  Conditions  of  ground  and 
weather  exert  such  a  remarkable  iofiuence  on 
the  game  that  in  many  cases  a  side  which  ap- 
parently possessed  little  hope  of  success  has 
come  out  of  a  match  victorious.  Also  a  mistake 
in  the  field,  or  an  act  of  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  a  batsman,  may  change  the  character  of  the 
whole  game.  To  excel  at  cricket  it  is  necessary 
that  the  study  of  the  game  should  begin  early; 
and  at  nearly  all  schools  a  cricket  'coach*  or 
tutor  is  engaged.  ' 

Cricket  may  be  play;ed  either  single-wicket 
or  double-wicket,  but  it  is  now  so  rarely  jriayed 
in  the  former  manner  that  we  can  safely  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  latter.  For  a  dpuble- 
wicket  match   game   II   players 


e laces  his  field  and  the  winner  sends  in  two  of 
is  surest,  safest  batters  to  defend  the  wickets 
and  to  make  rtms.  The  disposition  of  the  field 
depends  upon  the  style  of  bowling,  whether  it 
be  fast,  medium  pace  or  slow  and  the  follow- 
ing diagram  will  give  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  how 
the  fielders  are  placed  and  what  dangers  the 
batsman  has  to  guard  against.  A  distance  of 
22  yards  separates  the  wickets,  and  by  this 
scale  the  relative  position  of  the  players  may 
easily  be  estimated.  The  field  having  been  duly 
placed,  the  batsmen  having  taken  their  stand, 
the  empire  calls  "play,"  and  the  bowler  sends 
down  his  first  ball.  After  five  balls  have  been 
delivered  from  one  wicket  the  umpire  calls 
'over,*  and  the  whole  field  <^anges  about  till 
the  position  of  the  men  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  other  wicket  that  it  did  to  the  one  first 
bowled  against.  These  'overs*  continue  to  be 
bowled  from  alternate  ends  by  ditTerent  bowl- 
ers until  the  whole  11  players  have  tried  their 


hand  at  the  bat  and  been  disposed  of.  Runs 
are  made  by  the  batsman  driving  the  ball  far 
enough  awav  to  give  him  time  to  change  places 
with  the  other  l»Qer  before  the  ball  returns; 
each  change  constitutes  a  run.  Six  is  the  largest 
number  of  runs  that  can  be  made  from  a  single 
hit,  that  being  what  is  allowed  when  the  ball  is 
driven  clear  out  of  the  grounds.  The  businesi 
of  the  bowler  is  to  try  in  every  possible  way  to 
knock  down  the  wickets  in  front  of  which  the 
batsman  stands,  or  else  to  tempt  him  into  hit- 
ting the  ball  up  into  the  air  so  that  it  may  be 
cauf^t  on  the  fly  l^  one  of  the  fielders,  Be- 
sides being  bowled  or  caught  ou^  a  batter  may 
be  'nm  out,"  that  is,  have  his  wickets  knocked 
down  by  Hie  ball  while  be  is  busy  making  a 
run,  or  he  may  be  "stumped  out,"  which  is  to 
have  the  same  thing  happen  when  he  incautiously 
steps  out  of  his  ground  to  hit  at  a  ball.  The 
ball  comes  to  the  batter  on  the  first  bounce  and 
the  bowler's  skill  is  shown  in  varying  the  pitch, 
speed  and  direction  of  the  ball  so  that  the  bat- 
ter may  become  bewildered  and  fail  to  defend 
bis  wickets.  The  best  Idnd  of  bowUi^  is  what 
i.s  known  as  'bowling^  with  a  break,*  the  pecu- 
liarity of  which  consists  in  that  the  ball  after 
striking  the  ground  does  not  continue  strai^dil 
on,  but  swerves  sharply  to  the  right  or  left  like 
a  "cut*  tennis  ball. 


6,  itrikcr;  1,  bowtof;  J,  indnt-loBps;  J,  loDS  tola 
4,  ftboTt  dip;  £.  point;  6,  looa  mlip;  7.  loafl  ooi  8,  Icni^E  <mt 
9,  cota-tKOia;  10,  mid-wickit  on;  11.  mc;  U.  ampire. 

Tbe  great  point  in  hatting  is  to  play  with  a 
Strai^t  oat,  that  is,  as  far  as  possible  to  swing 
the  bat  at  nght  angles  to  the  ground,  the  advan- 
tage thereby  gained  being  that  tbe  wickets  are 
more  completely  covered  and  there  is  less  lia- 
bility of  giving  a  catch.  Next  in  importance  is 
to  play  forward,  that  is,  to  meet  the  ball  as  far 
forward  as  safety  allows  and  not  wait  for  it  to 
come  upon  one.  Thirdly,  it  should  be  the  bat- 
ter's aim  to  play  low;  in  other  words,  to  hit  as 
many  "grounders,*  or  'daisy-cutters,*  as  possi- 
ble, for  they  are  harder  to  fidd  and  give  no 
chance  for  a  catch.  Two  wliole  days  at  least 
are  required  for  a  first-class  two-innings  match. 
In  Canada  there  are  dubs  in  almost  every  city, 
town  and  village.  In  the  United  States  the  two 
chief  homes  oi  cricket  are  in  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  although  there  are  good  clubs  in  New 
York,  Detroit  and  elsewhere  and.  also  at  some 
of  the  larger  colleges.  Consult  Grace,  'Cricket' 
(1891)  ;  Daft,  'Kings  of  Cricket'  (1893) ;  Ran- 
titsinhji,  'Jubilee  Book  of  Cricket'  (1897) ;  and 
Read,  'Annals  of  Cricket'  (1897) ;  Knight, 
'The  Complete  Cricketer'  (1906). 

CRICKET  FROG,  a  small  frog  (Acris 
gryllut;  Dorthem  species  are  variety  crtpitant). 
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abundant  dirou^iout  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
United  States,  east  of  the  plains,  and  noted  for 
its  rattling  cricket-like  cnes  in  spring.  It  is 
about  an  inch  long,  brownish,  with  a  blackish 
triangular  patch  b^ween  the  eyes,  the  borders 
of  which  are  light-colored,  continued  as  a  dor- 
sal band  to  the  rear  end  of  the  body;  throat 
in  spring  yellow  and  legs  barred;  but  all  these 
colors  dlange  with  surroundings,  as  the  species 

Sossesses  the  power  of  metacnrosis  in  a  high 
cgree.  "The  note  of  this  species,'  says  Cope, 
■may  be  exactly  imitated  by  strikmg  two  mar- 
bles together,  first  slowly,  then  faster  and  faster, 
for  a  succession  of  about  20  or  30  beats.  The 
noise  cannot  be  heard  at  a  very  ^eat  distance 
...  it  keeps  on  the  high  grass  in  and  around 
marshy  places,  seldom  if  ever  ascending  trees 
or  bushes.  When  pursued  it  leaps  with  pro- 
digious agility  and  hides  under  water.*  Their 
c^s  are  deposited  in  April,  in  little  masses  at- 
tached to  the  blades  of  coarse  grass.  A  short 
time  afterward  all  the  great  numbers  which 
make  the  marshes  so  noisy  in  April  and  May 
die  oS,  so  that  until  the  eggs  hatch  and  the 
youn^  'peepers"  develop  late  in  August,  the  spe- 
cies 13  practically  extinct  Consult  Abbott, 
'Notes  on  the  Habits  of  the  Savannah  Cricket 
Frog,'  in  Amervem  Naturalist  (Philadelphia 
1882)  and  Dickerson,  'The  Frog  Book>  (New 
York  1906). 

CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH,  a  simple 
story  by  Charles  Dickens,  published  1845. 
It  has  beeB  adapted  for  the  stage  and  used  by 
Jo5e(^  Jefferson. 

CRIDGE,  Edward,  Canadian  bishop:  b. 
England  1817;  d.  6  May  1913.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Cambridge  University;  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  in  1855 ;  and  was  first  inspector  of 
schools  for  Vancouver  Island.  His  trial  and 
condemnation  for  ecclesiastical  offenses,  before 
a  court  presided  over  by  his  bishop.  Bishop 
Hills,  had  as  its  sequel  his  secession  from  the 
Anglican  Church  and  appointment  as  first 
bishop  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Oiurch  in 
Britisn  Columbia.  In  his  last  years  he  was  af- 
flicted with  blindness. 

CRILB,  George  W.,  American  surgeon :  b. 
Chile,  Ohio,  11  Nov.  1864.  He  was  graduated  . 
at  Ohio  Northern  University  in  1884  and  t^ 
ceived  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Wooster  in  1887, 
studied  also  in  Vienna,  London  and  Paris.  He 
was  lecturer  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
surgery  at  Wooster  University  from  1889-1900, 
when  he  became  professor  of  clinical  surgery  at 
Western  Reserve  University.  In  1913  he  was 
granted  an  honorary  fellowship  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  His  woHc,  *0n  the 
Blood  Pressure  in  Surgery*  (1903),  is  especially 
important.  He  fhtblished  also  'Surgical  Shock> 
<1897)  ;  'Surgery  of  the  Respiratory  System' 
(1900)  ;  'Certain  Problems  Relating  to  Surgi- 
cal Operations'  (1901) ;  'Hemorrhage  and 
Transfusion'  (1909) ;  'Surgical  Anemia  and 
Resuscitation'    (1914). 

CRILLON,  kre-yoA,  Louis  des  Balbea  de 
Berton  de,  French  soldier;  b.  Murs,  Provence, 
1541 ;  d.  Avignon,  2  Dec.  1615.  In  his  first  cam- 
paimi,  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Guise 
(1SS7-58),  he  contributed  much  to  the  connucst 
of  Calais.  He  subsequently  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  battles  of  Dreux  (1562),  Jamac  and 
Moncontour  (both  in  1569),  against  the  Hugue- 


nots. In  the  famous  naval  battle  of  Lepanto 
fought  in  1571  Crillon  displayed  prodigies  of 
valor  and,  though  wounded,  was  appointed  to 
carry  the  tidings  of  the  grrat  victory  to  the 
Pope  and  the  king  of  France.  The  massacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew  (1572),  the  preparations 
of  which  had  been  carefully  concealed  from 
Crillon,  was  loudly  reproband  by  him.  He 
fought  heroically  for  Henry  IV  gainst  Che 
League  and  distinguished  bimsdf  at  Ae  battle 
of  Ivry  (1590),  and  at  the  sieges  of  Parii'and 
Laon.  After  the  peace  with  Savoy,  Crilten  ire- 
tired  to  Avignon.  Consult  Mootrond,  'His- 
toire  du  brave  Crillon'  (Lille,  3lh  ed,  1874). 

GRILL Y,  Daniel,  Irish  journalist:  b.  14 
Dec.  18S7.  He  edited  the  United  Irishman,  Liv^ 
erpool  1876,  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Nation, 
Dublin  1880.  He  represented  North  Mayo  in 
Pariiament  1885-1900  and  has  published  'In 
the  Byw^  with  Young  Ireland'  (1888) ;  'The 
"Felon*  Literature  of  Ireland'  (1889);  'The 
Celt  at  Westminster'  (1892)  ;  'Penctttings  on 
Parnassus'  (1899)  ;  *In  the  Footsteps  of  John 
MitcfeeP  (1900-01). 


signifl  .  „  ..    ___   

ceptation  any  act  to  which  the  law  attaches  a 
penalty  or  punishment,  without  any  reference  to 
its  moral  turpitude.  The  common-law  division 
of  crimes  was  into  treason  (q.v.),  felony  (q.v.) 
and  misdemeanor  (q.v,).  At  present  treason  is 
usually  classed  as  a  felony  and  the  distinction 
between  felonies  and  misdemeanors  hinges  upon 
the  degree  of  punishment  prescribed  for  the 
crime,  a  felony  being  punishable  by  loss  of  life 
or  by  incarceration  in  a  State  prison  for  at 
least  a  year  and  by  the  deprivation  of  civil 
rights,  and  a  misdemeanor  being  punishable  by 
a  fine  or  by  imprisonment  in  a  workhouse  or  by 
both.  To  constitute  a  crime,  there  must  first 
be  an  act,  since  a  mere  opinion  or  intention, 
however  wrong  from  a  moral  or  religious  point 
of  view,  if  not  carried  into  an  act^  cannot  be 
treated  as  a  crime,  although  die  criminality  of 
the  act  when  done,  may  be  partially  or  entirely 
dependent  upon  (he  intention  of  the  actor.  The 
true  and  only  reason  for  making  any  given  act 
a  crime  is  the  public  injury  that  would  result 
from  its  frequent  perpetration.  Each  individual 
instance  constituting  an  individual  Injury,  fre- 
quent repetition  would  make  it  a  social  injury. 
Society  accordingly  takes  the  most  efficient 
measures  for  its  prevention,  by  appealing  to  the 
fears  of  mankinil  The  crime  is  first  accurately 
defined  and  the  requisite  punishment  attached 
to  it  and  then  government  itself  becomes  a 
party  to  the  prosecution  of  the  ofTender,  in  or- 
der to  ensure  the  carrying  into  effect  of  die  pen- 
alty; for  the  certainty  of  punishment  is  even 
more  effectual  in  preventing  crimes  than  any 
degree  of  severity  with  a  probability  of  escape. 
But  while  the  only  legitimate  object  of  punish- 
mentts  to  protect  society  against  a  repetition 
of  crimes,  humanity  dictates  that  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  ofTender  should  also,  if  possible,  be 
effected.  But  as  government  *has  no  concern 
with  men,  except  as  members  of  society,  it  b 
obvious  that  their  moral  improvement  can  never 
be  made  the  primary  object  of  punishment. 
Self -protection  is  at  once  the  foundation  and 
the  end  of  the  power  exercised  by  society  tn 
punishing  its  members.  In  preventing  the  repe- 
tition of  crimes,  punishment  is  desifpied  to  op- 
crate  both  upon  the  individual'  ofTender  and 
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abljiijc  him  from  repeating  the  ofieDse,  or  by 
dissuading  him  from  it  through  the  recotlection 
of  past  suffering,  or  by  both  of  these  means 
together.  Upon  the  community  at  large,  it  (*- 
erates  only  by  the  terror  of  example.  ConK~ 
quently  it  follows  that  the  mode  and  measure- 
ment of  punishment  are  to  be  determined,  not 
so  much  by  the  atntract  nature  of  the  ofienM 
as  by  its  liability  to  frequent  repetition,  and  also 
that  no  act  should  be  punished  at  all,  the  repe- 
tition of  which  docs  not  injuriously  aSect  the 
temporal  welfare  of  socie^.  Insanity,  infancy, 
coercion  or  duress  may  excuse  an  act  otherwise 
criminal  in  the  degree  that  thCT  destroy  the  vol- 
untary nature  of  the  act,  which  is  therefore 
performed  by  the  agent  without  specific  crim> 
lual  intent.  See  Cbiuinolocv;  Finceb  Prints. 
CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  (Prestn- 
pteniye  t  Nakaianiye).  Dosldyevsky's  BTtatcit 
masterpiece  in  fiction,  'Crime  and  Punishment,* 
it  the  psychological  stu<^  of  a  murderer.  A 
law-student  in  the  University  of  Petersburg 
hu  written  for  a  periodical  an  article  on  crime. 
This  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  lubjec^ 
and  as  he  has  not  been  informed  that  the 
article  was  accepted,  and  as  the  small  pittance 
that  his  mother  and  sister  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  him  has  inexidicahly  ceased 
coming,  he  is  reduced  to  such  straits  that  he 
has  been  obli^d  to  pawn  some  of  bis  pos- 
sessions and  IS  deeply  in  debt  The  notioti 
enters  his  head  of  murdering  Alena  Ivanovm, 
a  disreputable  old  woann  who  lends  money  on 

S' Edges  and  is  reputed  to  be  as  rich  as  a  Jew. 
e  dwells  on  the  plan  until  it  obsesses  him. 
He  argues  that  if  great  conquerors,  like  Nbt 
poleon  and  Alexander  the  Great,  who  bad  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  fame  and  ^oiy  by  their 
colossal  crimes,  were  justified  by  their  succes^ 
it  would  not  be  wroi^  for  him  to  rid  the  world 
of  a  hard  and  evil  usurer,  and  then,  by  taldng 
the  thousands  of  rubles  which  he  ^ould  And  in 
her  possession,  to  pursue  his  career  without 
the  sordid  cares  that  are  blocking  his  way.  He 
takes  a  hatchet,  which  he  fastens  by  a  loop  to 
the  inside  of  his  cloak,  and  wrapping  up  a  chip 
and  a  piece  of  iron  as  a  pretended  pledge  h« 
goes  to  her  apartment  Everything  favors  the 
accomj)Kshment  of  his  scheme.  He  finds  the 
suspicious  old  woman  alone,  and  while  she  is 
untying  the  knot  around  the  package,  he  strikes 
her  on  the  head  and  kills  her.  He  hastily  ran- 
sacks the  inner,  room;  he  fails  to  find  the 
Seat  sums  of  money  which  are  hidden  about, 
t  picks  up  a  few  pieces  of  jewelry  and  a, 
Kcket-book  stuffed  with  bank-notes.  While 
is  at  work,  the  old  woman's  half-sister 
enters  the  outer  room.  He  strikes  her  down 
also,  and  then,  hearing  steps,  he  for  the  first 
time  thinks  to  bolt  the  door.  Persons  try  to 
enter.  Th^  ring  and  knock,  and  suspecting 
something  is  wrong,  go  to  find  the  jantor. 
Rask61nikof  manages  to  escape.  In  order  not 
to  meet  the  two  visitors  cotnug  back  with  the 
)anitor,_  he  steps  into  a  room  just  vacated  by 
two  painters  and  there  accidentally  drops  one 
of  the  jewel-cases.  Undetected  he  leaves  the 
house.  Reaching  his  room  he  regards  his  boo^, 
insignificant  as  it  is,  with  a  sort  of  horror.  He 
goes  to  a  deserted  house  and  buries  it  all  under 
a  large  stone.  Returning  to  his  room  he  dis- 
covers blood  on  his  boots  and  on  his  clothing. 


He  tries  to  get  rid  of  all  such  incriaunatJOg 
evidence.  He  cannot,  however,  eliminate  bis 
conscience.  His  crime  hatmts  him  ni^t  and 
day.  He  becomes  ill,  and  bts  friends  caimot 
understand  his  actions,  which  are  those  of  a 
craiy  man.  He  is  constantly  impelled  to  visit 
the  police-station  and  to  revisit  the  scene  of  his 
crime.  He  it  as  yet  safe  from  suspicion,  since 
one  of  the  two 'painters,  who  had  left  the 
apartment-^ouse  just  about  the  time  of  the 
murder,  has  confessed  to  hciag  the  perpetrator. 
The  examining;- magistrate,  who  had  read  Raa- 
k6inikof's  arttde,  now  published,  and  has  a 
liigh  idea  of  the  young  man's  abilities,  hat 
gathered  from  his  wild  talk  that  he  is  the 
criminal :  he  advises  him  to  confess  and  beat 
his  punishment  like  a  man;   be  uitimates   th^t 


his  crime  to  56nya,  a  girl  of  the  town,  the 
victim  of  cruel  drcumstances.  He  had  met  her 
through  chance  acquaintance  with  her  father, 
an  official  degraded  by  drink,  and  had  become 
greatly  interested  in  her,  Rask61nikof,  finally, 
yields  to  S6nya's  earnest  entreaties^  goes  to  the 
Dolice  station  and  is  sentenced  to  ei^t  years  of 
hard  labor  in  Siberia.  The  young  girl  accom- 
Danies  him,  and  by  her  utter  devotion  brings 
mm  back  to  sanity  and  to  complete  repentance. 
There  are  subordinate  threads  of  plot,  in- 
volving Raskdlnikof's  mother  and  sister  and  a 
wealthy  roue,  named  Svidrigailof,  who  in  spite 
of   his   rascalities   has   the    saving   grace   o?   & 


with  startling  power.    So  is  the  tra^  e ,. 

S6nya's  father.  The  scene  of  his  funeral 
reaches  the  highest  degree  of  pathos,  mii^led 
with  a  touch  of  sardonic  humor.    One, of  the 


most  famous  episodes  in  the  story  shows  S&iya 
reading  the  New  Testament  to  her  uiUiappf 
friend:  the  prostitute  and  the  murderer  make 
a  picture  Wnich  haunts  the  memory  t>y  its 
realism  and  its  dramatic  poetry. 

The  power  of  the  novel  coiuists  of  the 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  motives  and  reac- 
tions of  a  man  who  is  on  the  verge  of  insanit^y 
and  yet  who  is  shown  to  be  responsible  for  hit 
deeds.  Dost6yevsky  had  in  his  own  life  made 
a  first-hand  acquaintance  -with  the  lives  of  the 
poorest  and  most  degraded  people.  He  under- 
stood, as  few  have,  meir  trials  and  temptations 
and  he  deploys  before  the  reader  a  remarloble 
series  of  scenes  in  a  style  evidently  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  Charles  Dickens  as  well  as  by 
Gogol,  'the  Father  of  Russian  Realism."  Tlie 
descriptions  of  the  murder,  of  the  meeting  of 
Rask61nikof  and  l^rmeladof  at  the  low  Iraktir, 
where  the  drunkard  tells  his  life-story,  of  the 
funeral- dinner  ^ven  by  Mannelidof's  widow 
and  the  dramatic  appearance  of  S6nya  among 
the  queer  persons  present,  who  draw  bade  from 


first-hand — all  these  and  many  more  are  por- 
trayed with  a  masteriy  pen.  'The  beautiful 
and  touching  epilogue  where  Raskilnikof  comes 
to  bimsdf  lifts  the  tale  from  a  wholly  sordid, 
depressing,  gloomy  and  jiessiniistic  tragedy  into 
the  serene  light  of  optimism :  it  ful^  rep^rs 
for  the  long  ;>ages  of  hypochondriacal  pGyctu> 
logical  analysis,  which  however  microscopic  and 
scientific  are  yet  morbid  and  unwholesome. 
'Crime  and  Punishment'   jvas  regarded  u 
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the  smtett  literary  event  of  the  year  1866. 
It  made  a  vast  impression.  It  is  said  that  it 
■was  inune^tely  followed  by  a  murder  com- 
mitted  by  a  student  at  Moscow  in  almostjpre- 
cnsely  the  same  way  as  that  described  by  Dos- 
t6ycv»l^.  He  himself  remarked  that  he  seemed 
*to  be  like  a  criminal  who  hat}  committed  some 
terrible  deed  that  weighed  on  his  conscience.* 
It  was  anonymously  translated  into  EnKlish 
from  the  French  version  and  pubhshed  in  Lon 
don  in  1885,  and  in  New  York  the  followii^ 
year.    It  forms  the  third  volume  of  the  com- 

tlete  works  of  Feodor  Dostoyevsky  from  the 
Lossian  by  Constance  Gamett.  It  has  been 
carefully  analyzed  by  the  Vicomte  de  Vogue  ia 
his  'Russian  Novelists'  (Boston  1887)  and  by 
Wilham  Lyon  Phelps  in  his  'Essays  on  Russian 
Literature*   (New  York  1916). 

Nathan  Haskqi.  Dole. 
CRIMEA,  kri-me'»  or  kri-me'?  The  (Fr, 
Crimte;  German,  Krim;  ancient  Chersonesui 
Tauriea),  a  peninsula  forming  the  most  south- 
erly portion  oi  the  Russian  government  of 
Tfturida  on  the  north  side  of  the  Black  Sea, 
separated  from  the  mainland  on  the  north  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Perekop,  over  three  miles  across, 
the  Kertch  Strait  on  the  east  separating  the 
Black  Sea  from  the  Sea  of  Axov.  It  has  a 
maximum  length,  east  to  west,  of  200  miles, 
and  3  breadth  of  130  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  is  estimated  to  have  an  area  of  9,700  square 
miles.  It  Is  washed  an  three  sides  by  the  Black 
Sea.  The  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  is 
a  continuation  of  the  Russian  steppes,  with 
■afinc  stretches,  cold  ia  winter  and  hot. and  dry 
in  summer,  with  a  disagreeable  prevalence  of 
dust  storms.  The  southern  littoral,  sheltered 
by  the  Yaila-dagh  or  Alpine  Meadow  Mowi- 
tains,  is  known  as  the  Russian  Riviera,  has  a 
climate  Mediterranean  in  character,  in  which 
peaches,  pomegranates,  almonds  and  apricots 
grow  to  perfection.  Here  are  the  palatial  resi- 
dences of  the  Russian  nobility,  and  Livadi^ 
one  of  the  tsar's  palaces.  The  forests  are  of 
Kimted  ejctent  and  seldom  contain  magnificent 

Among  domestic  animals  the  first  place  is  due 


camels  are  also  rearltd  in  targe  numbers.  Of 
mineral  productions  the  principal  is  salt,  which 
is  obtained  from  lakes  in  the  saline  tracts  al- 
ready referred  to,  in  large  quantities,  and  fur- 
nishes the  material  of  an  active  trade,  chiefly 
with  the  interior,  by  land  transport.  Other 
minerals  are  porphyry,  ironstone  and  limestone. 
Fishing,  shipbuilding,  flour-milling,  tanneries 
and, soap  manufacture  are  the  principal  ihdus- 
tries.  The  Crimea  is  now  included  in  the 
RusMan  government  of  Taurida-  The  chief 
towns  are  Simferopol  (pop.  81,859)  and  Sebas- 
topol  (pop.  61^**)  and  the  population  is  esti- 
mated at  855,000,  tiie  majority  Turkish-speaking 
Tartars. 

The  history  of  the  Crimea  extends  over  24 
centuries,  commencing  with  the  earliest  annals 
of  Greece.  It  figures  in  Greek  fable  as  Gm- 
meria.  Greek  settlements  were  made  on  the 
shores  of  the  Crimea  in  early  times;  cities  were 
built,  one  of  them  Theodosia,  which  still  retains 
its  name.  The  Bosporus  finally  became  a  de- 
pendency of  Rome,  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
empire  the  settlements  in  the  Crimea  appear  to 
have  had  a  very  precarious  exbtence,  at  one 


time  placing  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  Byxantme  emperors,  at  another  becoming 
the  tributaries  of  some  marauding  adventurer 
and  at  another  claiming  to  be  their  own  masters. 
The  time  when  some  offshoot  of  the  Turits  first 
arrived  in  the  Crimea  is  not  well  ascertained, 
but  in  the  7th  century  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  Turkish  tribe  called  Khazars, 
and  had,  in  consequence,  changed  its  name  to 
that  of  Khazaria.  In  like  manner  its  southern 
coast,  where  the  Goths  had  established  them- 
selves, was  called  Gothia.  The  Crimea  formed 
only  a  minute  portion  of  the  territories  of  which 
the  Khazars  had  made  themselves  masters. 
Their  capital  was  seated  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Volga,  probably  not  far  from  the  present  As- 
trakhan, and  their  sovereigns,  called  khazars  or 
khans,  lived  in  a  slate  of  splendor  which  the 
monarchs  of  western  Europe  have  seldom 
eijualed.  In  the  10th  century  the  Russians  and 
Pichei«ues  come  upon  the  scene,  and  before  the 
end  of  it  the  power  of.  the  khans  is  almost 
broken.  The  Russian  conquests  were  made 
duefly  in  the  north;  the  Pichet^ues,  on  die 
contrary,  make  their  incursions  on  the  south; 
and  the  Crimea,  though  still  retaimng  the  n 
of  Khazaria,  was  obliged  tr  """••-  •!.—  ~ 


0  receive  them  as  its 


were  forced  to  give  way  to  the  Comanes,  who 
themselves  were,  in  fact,  fleeing  before  a  race 
much  more  powerful  than  other.  This  was  the 
Mongol  Tartars,  headed  by  the  celebrated  con- 
(jneror  Gei^his-Khan.  The  Crimea  hav^g  been 
included  in  hu  conquests,  passed,  on  hit  (teath, 
to  his  grandson,  Batu-Khan,  and  in  1240  was 
incorporated  in  the  great  empire  of  the  Golden 
Horde.  Batu-Khan  was  the  founder  of  Baktschi 
Serai,  which  continued  lon^  to  be  its  capital 
Hengh  Timur,  the  second  in  succession  from 
Batu-Khan,  having  granted  the  Crimea  to  a 
nephew,  to  be  held  as  a  dependency  of  the 
grand  khanate,  it  took  the  name  of  Crim,  or 
Little  Tartary,  from  which  that  which  it  now 
bears  is  evidently  derived.  Previous  to  ftis 
time  the  Genoese  had  frequently  visited  its 
shores  as  traders,  but  they  now  applied  to  dte 
iinder-kiian  for  permission  to  form  a  perma- 
nent settlement.  This  was  granted,  and  in  con- 
sequence in  1280  they  founded  Kaffa,  which  is 
still  known  by  its  ancient  name  of  Theodoua- 
The  great  object  of  the  Genoese  in  making  this 
settlanent  was  to  exercise  a  control  over  the 
extensive  and  lucrative  trade  which  was  then 
carried  on  vrith  the  E^st,  by  way  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  Volga,  and  dience,  after  a  short 
.land  carriage,  down  the  Tanais  or  Don  into 
the  Sea  of  Aiov.  This  trade  and  a  large  busi- 
ness in  slaves  so  increased  the  importance  of  - 
this  settlement  diat  the  Genoese,  who  had  come 
as  simple  traders,  begran  to  aspire  to  be  masters. 
The  jealousy  of  their  great  rivals,  the  Vene- 
tians, was  excited,  and  open  hostilities  were 
carried  on,  each  party  contending  for  an  ex- 
clusive monopoly  of  the  whole  trade  of  the 
Black  Sea.  In  this  contest  the  Genoese  eained 
the  advantage,  and  they  continued  to  follow  it 
up  by  forming  permanent  settlements  and 
erecting  strong  fortifications.  In  this  way  they 
obtained  possession  of  Soldaia,  now  Soudak,  in 
1365,  and^about  the  same  time  made  themselves 
masters  of  Cembalo,  wWch  afterward  exchanged 
its  name  for  that  of  Balaklava.  The  old  castles 
at  both  these  places  are  (Genoese.    While  Genoa. 
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was  dins  A  tinng  power,  the  khans  were  rapidly 
declining.  To  ctMUplete  their  downfall,  the  ter- 
rible Timur  appexted,  and  early  in  the  ISth 
century  the  great  empire  of  Kaptschak  or  the 
Golden  Horde  was  broken  -op  into  fragments. 
Early  in  the  15th  century  the  Crimea  thus  be- 
came an  independent  khanate,  and  contsnuca  so 
to  exist  under  the  line  of  Gherai,  descended  from 
Gen^is'Kban,  for  a  succession  of  rei^B.  The 
Genoese  in  the  meantime  were  growing  iji  power, 
and  succeeded,  by  interfering  in  a  disputed  suc- 
cession, in  gaining  complete  ascendency  over 
the  khanate.  The  Tartars  invited  the  inlerfer- 
of  Turkey,  and  1475  an  Osman  fleet 
■    n  the  Bay  of   Kaffa.     The  Genoese 

ineffectual   resistance;    and   Kaffa, 

along  with  all  th«r  other  settlements,  was  soon 
in  the  possession  of  the  invaders  and  the  Crimea 
became  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
Turks,  not  satisfied  with  the  Crimea,  extended 
their  conquests  far  into  Russaa  and  provoked 
Russians  reprisals,  and  soon  Russia  turned  to 
the  Crimea  as  a  possible  and  valuable  maritime 
province.  In  1736  a  Russian  army  of  50,000 
men  broke  through  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop  and 
made  its  way  into  Crimea  itself.  But  the  ter^ 
ble  climate  forced  the  speedy  return  of  less  than 
half  of  the  army,  all  that  was  left.  The  contest 
for  the  Crimea,  thus  begun,  was  steadily  per- 
sisted in;  and  the  conquest  was  virtually  com- 
pleted by  the  troops  of  Prince  Dolgorouki  in 
1771.  In  17S3  the  Crimea  was  united  to  the 
Russian  Empire. 

The  Ciimema  War.—  The  prepress  of  Rus- 
ua  in  this  direction  naturally  held  out  to  her 
more  tempting  objecu  of  ambition  and  it  was 
generaily  behevcd  by  the  western  powers  of 
Europe,  who  were  jealous  of  the  growth  of  her 
ginntic  power  and  particularly  by  England,  of 
whose  policy,  in  consequence  of  her  possessions 
in  the  East,  the  pixservation  ai  the  Turlddi 
Empire  had  become  a  primary  object,  that  she 
aimed  at  the  dismanbeiment  of  that  empire 
and  the  conquest  of  Constantmople  itself. 
Among  other  indications  of  aggressive  tenden- 
cies, the  great  naval  arsenal  of  Sebastopol,  oc- 
cupying Ine  most  commanding  position  in  the 
Black  Sea,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Crimean 
peninanla,  begun  by  Catharine  11  in  1766,  was 
completed  on  a  scUe  of  which  the  world  has 
yet  seen  few  examples  and  provided  to  an  un- 
Umited  extent  with  all  the  ttieani  both  of  of- 
fensive and  of  defensive  warfare.  One  main 
object  of  this  arsenal  imdoubtedly  was  to  hold 
out  a  sbnding  menace  against  TuHccy  and  make 
her  destruction  certain  whenever  an  opportune 
period  for  strikit^  the  final  blow  should  have 
arrived.  The  En^ror  Nicholas  I,  one  of  the 
ablest  as  well  as  most  ambitious  of  the  tsan 
-wbo  have  ever  swayed  the  Ruisian  sceptre,  had 
satisfied  himself  that  this  period  was  actually  at 
hand.  In  February  1852  the  Porte  had  gtven 
a  decision  on  a  dispute  between  the  Latin  and 
.  Greek  churches,  the  former  protected  by  France, 
the  latter  by  Russia,  as  to  the  protection  of  the 
holy  places  in  Palestine,  which  was  deemed  fa>- 
vorable  to  Rnssia.  A  new  demand,  however, 
iras  made  by  this  power,  which  in  November 
claimed,  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Kainardii, 
a.  protectorate  over  the  Greek  Cliurch  throufib- 
out  the  Turkish  Empire.   After  complicated  ne- 

Ktiations,    (he    Porte,    imder    pressure    from 
ance,  vacillated  toward  the  side  of  the  Latins, 
and  on  22  December  delivered  the  key  o{  the 
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church  of  Bethlehem  to  the  Latin  pBtrtarch. 
The  i^iomacy  of  England,  France,  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, Priffitia  and  Tuikey  exhausted  itself  in  ne- 
eotuiticHU  over  this  dispute  and  at  length,  in  Uay 
18S3,  Prince  MenschiliofiE  delivered  an  ultimar 
tum  to  the  Porte,  which  being  rejected,  iheRus- 
dan  troops,  which  had  been  aavasced  to  the 
Prutb  at  the  close  of  the  previoai  year,  crossed 
it  and  occupied  the  Danubian  principalities.  The 
Porte  declared  war  on  23  Oct  1853;  France  on 
die  27tfa  and  &u^and  28  March  1S54.  On  26 
Jan.  185S  the  alhcs  were  joined  by  Sardinia. 
H^pUy  the  common  danger  had  dissipated  all 
the  misunderstandings  which  hadarisen  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ftance.  Nicholas  had  sdected 
the  Danubian  principalities  as  the  scene  of  war- 
fare and  here  the  allied  army,  was  first  con- 
veyed; but  after  remaining  inactive  for  some 
time  at  Vama  and  suffering  great  lossea  through 
cholera,  it  was  determiaed  ItaU  die  Crimea 
should  be  made  the  great  battlefield.  Aceord- 
ingjy,  in  die  begtimtng  of  September  1854,  the 
Gombitted  fleets  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
forming  up  tilt  then,  if  ^deney  as  well  as 
va^tness  are  cmsidered.  the  migfatiest  armn- 
ment  ever  conveyed  by  sea,  appeared  o&  the 
west  coast  of  the  Crimea,  about  30  miles  nordt 
of  Sebastopol.  The  disembarkation  haviruc  been 
oMnpleted  on  the  16th,  the  army  began  to  move 
southward  on  the  19th  and  early  on  the  20th 
approached  the  banks  of  the  Alma.  Here  the 
Russian  army  was  found  occupying  a  position 
which  Prince  Menschikoff,  its  commander,  be- 
lieved to  be  unassailable,  After  a  sharp  strug- 
gle the  Russians  were  forced  to  give  way  at 
evvy  point  leaving  the  allies  in  possession  of 
a  victory  wnich  is  destined  to  hold  an  honorable 
place  in  military  annals.  Two  days  after  the 
allied  army  continued  its  march  far  Sebastofx^ 
the  real  object  of  attack;  but  for  strategical 


brou^t    it   considerably   to   the   ! — 

vicinity  of  Balaklava.  This  small  harbor,  near 
which  the  British  were  stationed,  furnished 
them  with  facilities  for  landing  the  munitions 
of  war,  while  the  same  object  was  gained,  per- 
haps more  advantageously,  by  the  French  at 
Kamiesch  Bay.  It  has  been  alleged  that  an  as- 
sault upon  Sebastopol,  had  it  been  made  imme- 
diately after  the  victory  of  the  Alma,  would 
probably  have  been  successful.  The  defenses 
were,  toward  the  sea,  justly  deemed  all  but  im- 
pregnable, but  those  on  the  land  side,  from 
which  the  tsar  had  never  dreamed  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  attack,  were  very  incomplete.  The 
allies,  however,  doubting  the  success  of  an  as- 
sault, resolved  to  proceed  in  more  regular  form; 
and  thus  commenced  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able sieges  of  modern  times.  The  greatest  skill, 
courage  and  perseverance  Appear  to  have  been 
displaved  bodi  by  the  besiegers  and  the  be- 
sieged The  latter  were,  however,  in  almost 
every  respect  the  more  favorably  situated  The 
commissariat  arrangements  of  the  allies  wei« 
deplorable ;  cholera  decimated  their  ranks. 
Their  munitions  of  war  were  almost  unbound- 
ed; the  nordieni  side  of  the  harbor  was  never 
invested,  so  that  their  communication  with  the 
country  always  remained  open ;  and'  contrary 
to  the  rule  established  in  regard  to  siege  opera- 
tions, the  number  of  troops  within  the  town 
nearly  equaled,  and  at  one  time  greatly  ex- 
ceeded, the  number  of  those  who  were  attempi- 
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s  that  not 


.  hile  die  siege  made  comparatively  tittle  prog- 
ress; but  the  besieged,  who  had  also  the  assist- 
ance of  an  army  without  the  walls,  were  able 
to  assume  the  aggressive.  On  25  October  took 
place  the  famous  battle  of  BalakUva,  distin- 
gtttshed  by  the  heroic  charge  of  tbe  Light  Bri- 
gade, when,  in  consequence  of  the  misinterpre- 
tation of  an  order,  600  cavalry  rode  faeadloDK 
against  tbe  Russian  aimy.  On  5  November  fol- 
lowed the  battle  of  Inkennann,  in  which  an 
overwhehning  force  of  Russians  was  gallantly 
repulsed.  Both  Great  Britain  and  France  now 
became  more  alive  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
strug^  in  which  they  were  engaged.  While 
the  siege  continued,  other  itnponant  positions 
in  tbe  Crimea  were  occupied  and  the  possession 
of  Eupatoria  on  the  west,  and  of  Kertch  on  the 
east,  both  seriously  threatened  the  communica- 
tions of  the  Russians  and  furnished  the  means 
of  destroying  a  large  portion  of  th^r  supplies. 
The  peninsula  was  thus  virtually  conquered  and 
a  successful  issue  of  the  siege  began  to  be  con- 
fidently anticipated.  At  an  early  period  the  Rus- 
sians, by  sinking  a  number  of  urge  ships  across 
the  moudi  of  the  harbor,  had  rid  tbemsdves  of 
lie  danger  of  an  attack  by  sea.  The  rettiainder 
of  the  fleet  within  the  harbor  was  still  avatlaUe 
for  defense  and  from  its  powers  of  looomolion 
enabling;  it  to  change  its  position  so  as  to  meet 
emergencies,  was  able  greatly  to  retard  the  be- 
siegers. Decided  progress,  however,  continued 
to  be  made.  On  7  June  185S  the  Mamelon,  a 
commanding  height  was  taken ;  and  on  8  Sep- 
tember the  flag  of  the  allies  waved  on  the  tower 
of  the  Ualakoff.  The  Russians  on  the  night  of 
the  above  day,  aware  that  further  defense  was 
impossible,  withdrew  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
harbor,  after  sinking  their  ships  and  blowing 
up  the  defenses  of  the  town,  which  was  now 
taken  possession  of  by  the  allies.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  in  another  campaign  lie 
Russians  might  have  been  driven  entirely  out  of 
the  Crimea;  but  overtures  of  peace  were  made 
and  they  gladly  availed  themselves  of  them.  A 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Paris  on  30 
Uarch  1856  by  which  the  independence  of  ^e 
Ottoman  Empire  was  guaranteed  and  her  ad- 
mission to  the  society  (concert)  of  European 
{towers  declared  by  the  other  contracting  par- 
ties, namriy.  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France, 
Frusua,  Russia  and  Sardinia;  the  Christians  in 
Turkey  to  remain  under  the  protection  of  the 
Sultan,  who,  by  a  firman,  allowed  them  religious 
liberty;  Russia  renounced  her  protectorate 
over  the  Danubian  principalities;  the  Black  Sea 
was  neutralized;  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
was  to  be  free  to  all  nations.  The  total  casual- 
ties in  the  Crimean  War  have  been  estimated  at 
half  a  million;  the  costs  — Great  Britain,  £69,- 
000,000;  France,  £93,000,000;  Russia,  £142,- 
000,000.  Taking  advantage  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War,  Russia,  on  31  Oct.  1870,  denounced 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  so  far  as  it  related  to  -die 
neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  a  con- 
ference held  in  London  in  January  1871  diis 
part  of  the  treaty  was  given  up,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  treaty  was  confirmed.  Con- 
sult 'Antiquites  du  Bosphore  Crimmirien' 
(Saint  Petersburg  1854);  Beaulieu,  'The  Em- 
pire of  Czars  and  Russians>  (New  York 
1893)  ;  Telfer,  J.  B.  'The  Crimea  and  Trans- 
cauca»a>    ( 1872) ;  Wood,  E,  *The  Crimea  in 


, King- 
lake,  <The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea*  (1863-87) 
and  Hamln,  <The  War  in  the  Crimea'  (1»1); 
Russell,  <the  War  in  the  Crimea'  (1855-56). 

CRIMEAN  WAR.    See  Cwmea.  The. 

CRIMINAL  CONVERSATION,  the 
technical  term  for  adultery  with  another  man's 
wife.  It  is  no  defense  to  an  action  by  the  hus- 
band, in  such  a  case  that  the  wife  freely  as- 
sented to  the  defendant's  solicitation,  for  tbe 
husband  does  not  sue  for  a  wrong  done  to  her, 
but  to  himself.  The  gist  of  the  action  is  tbe 
shame  which  has  been  inflicted  upon  him  and 
the  hazard  to  which  he  is  subject  of  maintaining 
spurious  issue.  It  is  therefore  Quite  distinct 
from  the  wrong  of  enticing  the  wife  away  from 
her  husband,  although,  like  seduction,  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  personal  injury  to  the  husband.  He 
may  condone  the  wife's  offense,  and  thus  lose 
his  right  to  secure  a  divorce,  without  affecting 
his  right  to  damages  against  the  paramour. 
It  has  been  judicially  declared  that  the  law  u-ill 
not  hold  a  party  remediless  for  an  injury  of 
this  kind  because,  through  tiie  exercise  of 
Christian  virtue,  the  influence  of  family  interest, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  he  forgives  an  erring 
wife  and  trusts  in  her  reformation  and  promise 
of  future  good  conducL  He  may  forgive  the 
wife  without  forgiving  the  author  of  the  wrong 
done  him.    See  AouLTHty. 

CRIMINAL  LAW.  A  definition  of  crim- 
inal law  as  that  ^art  of  the  law  which  relates 
to  crimes  and  their  punishment  requires  an  ex' 
planatory  definition  of  the  term  ^crime'     A 


of  a 


for 


which  legal  punisfament  may  be  inflicted  up<H) 
tiie  [>erson  in  default  would  be  too  broad  for 
practical  purposes;  for  law  in  its  very  nature 
IS  coercive  and  all  coercion  at  some  stage  in- 
volves the  possibility  of  punishment.  (Slling 
crimes  "wrongs*  does  not  nelp  matters.  There 
are  many  acts  and  omissions  which  would  not 
be  accounted  criminal,  thouf^  they  are  con- 
sidered wrongs,  which  result  in  injury  to  per- 
sons or  property  and  are  done  in  negligence  and 
even  with  malice  The  criminal  law,  therefore, 
in  one  of  its  most  important  aspects,  is  the  law 
which  defines  crimes.  Secondly,  die  function 
of  the  criminal  law  is  to  provide  for  the  punish- 
ment 9f  crimes.  Thirdly,  the  criminal  law 
prescribes  the  procedure  whereby  responsiUlity 
for  crime  b  legally  determined  and  the  penalty 
admeasured  and  inflicted.  Crimes  may  be  either 
attacks  on  public  order,  abuses  or  obstructions 
of  public  authoritv,  or  acts  injurious  to  the 
public  good;  or  they  may  be  attacks  on  the 
persons  or  property  of  individuals,  or  ri^ts 
annexed  to  persons  or  property.  In  primitive 
communities,  the  law  did  not  greatly  concern 
itself  with  the  redress  of  private  wrongs.  It 
was  left  to  tbe  injured  individuals  and  their 
kinsmen  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  offender 
and  get  what  satisfaction  they  could  through 
retaliation.  The  fear  of  pnvate  vengeance, 
indeed,  was  the  only  really  dlictent  chedc  upon 
crimes  of  violence.  The  earliest  ElngUsh  method 
of  criminal  procedure,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  was 
merely  regulative  of  die  right  of  summary 
execution  accorded  to  one  who  catches  a 
wrongdoer  on  his  premises  flagrante  delicto; 
a  thief  mi^t  reclaim  his  life  by  paying  vier, 
and,  if  he  had  obtained  sanctuary  n  a  church 
or  in  a  demesne  of  the  king,  or  of  a  bishop  or 
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lo  piy  a  fine  to  the  protector  whose  sanctuary 
baa  t>een  violated,  llie  privilege  given  to  com- 
pose a  feud  by  the  payment  oi  wer-gild  to  the 


avengers  of  a  wrong  was,  in  effect,  a  recog- 
nitioD  of  the  right  to  redress  by  acts  o£  violence 
a  wrong  done  by  the  violent  act  of  another. 
The  idea  tliat  wrongdoing  migbt  injure  not 
merely  the  individual  directly  affected  but  also 
'  was   not  grasped   until    mudi   later 


yisory  powers  of  the  King's  Court  were  greatly 
increased  and  its  concurrent  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  more  stringently  and  frequently  until, 
ultimately,  the  Kinj^s  Assizes  practically  dis- 
placed the  County  Cburt  in  the  exercise  of  the 


During  almost  the  whole  Saxon  period 

glish  history  crimes  continued  to  be  re- 

gardea  as  acts  oi  war,  and  blood  feuds  and 


private  warfare  characterized  a  normal  condi- 
tion of  society.  The  object  of  the  law-maker 
was  to  reconcile  antagonists  upon  estabkshed 
terms  of  peace  rather  than  to  put  down  violence 
by  orderly  legal  process.  Tlie  conceplaon  of 
the  'King^s  Peace*  as  a  state  opi>ose<l  to  the 
state  of  private  war  began  to  gain  currency, 
however,  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  although  the 
laws  of  that  king  made  liberal  exceptions.  A 
man  could  fight  with  or  for  his  lord,  for  in- 
stance, and  a  ford  could  defend  his  vassal  by 
force  of  arms  without  being  answerable  for  a 
breach  of  die  peace.  But  oSenses  against  in- 
dividuals, even  homidde,  involving  serious 
menace  to  the  general  welfare,  were  still  treated 
as  merely  private  injuries  to  be  compensated 
by  damages.  The  foundation  for  a  more  en- 
lightened system  was  being  laid,  nevertheless, 
and  even  while  these  barbarous  institutions  per- 
sbted,  by  laws  ordering  the  local  organization 
of  the  country  by  shires  or  counties,  hundreds 
and  parishes,  for  the  purpose  of  police  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  All  men  were  bound 
to  combine  themselves  in  associaticins  of  10, 
each  of  whom  was  a  surety  for  the  good  be- 
havior of  the  rest ;  and  were  likewise  bound  to 
produce  any  of  their  number  charved  with  any 
offense  or,  failine  in  this,  to  make  good  any 
mischief  he  had  done.  This  was  the  institution 
of  «frank-pledge.»  The  Hundred  Courts 
and  County  Courts  corresponded  with  the  local 
police  organization,  but  in  criminal  matters  the 
sheriff's  toum  was  simply  the  County  Court 
held  for  a  particular  hundred.  The  court  con- 
sisted of  the  parish  priest,  the  reeve  and  four 
men  from  eacn  township,  also  all  lords  of  land 
and  public  officers  of  the  vicinity,—  for  the 
"       ■  '  Court  was  the  ■Folkmoot*  or  general 


1  judicial  commdiiee  of  the  court.  Accusa- 
tions might  be  made  by  this  committee,  the 
prototype  of  the  grand  jury,  or  by  members 
of  the  Folkmoot,  or  by  private  accusers.  The 
^It  or  innocence  was  decided  by  compurga- 
tion, or  by  ordeal  if  the  accused  was  not  "oath- 
worthy,'  Whether  the  compurgators  examined 
witnesses  before  they  'dared*  to  swear  is  un- 
certain, but  it  is  inconceivable  that  an  inquisition 
into  the  facts  should  not  have  preceded  the 
verdict  By  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
the  killings  and  burnings  in  private  wars  and 
blood  feuds  had  become  almost  extinct;  the 
introduction  of  trial  by  battle  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  therefore,  was  an  ap- 
parent reversioD.  Indeed,  the  lan^piage  of  the 
royal  carta  by  which  this  was  instituted  shows 
that  it  was  so  intended,  and  that  trial  by  battle 
was  merely  private  war  under  regulations.  By 
William  and  his  immediate  successors  the  super- 


Criminal  actions  up  to  the  time  ot  Edward  I 
(reigned  1272-1307)  were  instituted  by  *iyipeals' 
to  tne  County  Courts  and  proceeded  from  pri- 
vate initiative,  not  from  the  Crown;  this  was 
so  even  in  regard  to  such  serious  offenses  as 
bomidde,  arson  and  rape.  In  form  the  crim- 
inal appeal  was  a  wager  of  combat,  the  appellor 
offering  to  "prove  by  his  body"  the  justice  of 
his  cause  and  the  appellee  likewise  undertaking 
"by  his  body'  to  defend  himself  a^nst  the 
accusation.  If  the  appellee  succeeded  in  defend- 
ing himself  until  the  stars  came  out,  he  was 
acquitted;  if  defeated,  be  was  hanged.  But  it 
was  left  to  the  viscount  and  coroners  to  de- 
termine whether  the  appellee  "ought  to  have 
the  country,"  meaning,  probably,  an  inquisition 
by  the  judicial  committee  of  the  CoUDtv  Court 
(grand  jurj;?)  and  a  determination  of  the  facts 
on  the  testimony  of  witnesses  by  petit  jurors 
or  compurgators. 

Neither  the  ancient  laws,  decreed  on  the 
s(de  authority  of  the  kings,  nor  the  earlier  acts 
of  Parliament  yield  much  to  those  who  go  to 
tbem  in  search  of  definitions  of  crimes.  Their 
administrative  and  regulative  provisions  assume 
a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  law  officers  of 
what  characterizes  a  criminal  offense  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  a  trespass.  The  forms  of 
procedure  devised  b^  the  courts,  however,  are 
more  helpful  to  a  historical  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  criminal  law.  Prom  a  number 
of  forms  of  appeals  given  by  Bracton  in  his 
'Leges  Anglic,'  it  appears  that  in  bis  day  the 
idea  of  a  crime  bein^  an  infraction  of  public 
order  as  well  as  an  invasion  of  private  rights 
had  been  definitely  accepted.  The  appellor  was 
required  to  allege  that  at  the  time  of  die  injuiy 
suttered,  whether  abiding  at  home  or  traveling 
on  the  long's  highway,  he  was  'in  the  peace  of 
the  lord  king,"  that  the  defendant  "came  with 


nets,  mahce  and  premeditation  have  ii  .._.  . 
been  considered  necessary  constituents  of  any 
serious  criminal  act  Returning  to  Bracton  we 
find  that,  if  the  injury  inflicted  was  a  wound, 
the  appellor  must  describe  it  with  exactitude 
and  state  upon  what  part  of  his  body  it  was 
received;  also  the  kind  of  weapon  with  which 
it  was  inflicted.  It  seems  that  only  with  weapons 
that  cut  and  pierced  could  an  assault  be  made 
that  would  be  accoimted  felonious.  If  one  were 
injured  from  a  blow  with  a  bludgeon  or  the 
bare  fist,  such  as  would  orcboarily  cause  mere^ 
a  bruise  or  a  welt,  unless  bones  were  broken,  U 
was  regarded  a  "minor  and  lighter*  offense, 
answerable  in  a  civil  action  though  even  such 
lesser  wrongs  would  "appertain  to  the  crowiv 
for  sometimes  they  are  against  the  peace.*  Ati 
appeal  for  mayhem  would  lie  only  for  injuries 
that  would  disable  the  appellor  "for  fighting.* 
Certain  crimes,  as  homicide  and  arson,  were 
"inexpiable,*  subjecting  the  pet^trator  to  cap- 
ital punishment,  or  to  mutflation  in  the  case 
of  rape.  Killings  or  fires  resulting  from  acd- 
dent  or  negkgence,  and  not  caused  with 
malicious  design,  were  not  so  punished.  BractaM 
says  "against  such   (offenders)   a  dvil^xction        . 
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Ses.'  Thus  early  (Bracton's  bQok  was  writter 
about  1258)  did  the  law  dearly  recognize  the 
distinction  between  "felonies*  and  •misdemean- 
ors,' which  has  subsisted  to  this  day.  Tfius 
early  was  "intent*  estimated  at  its  true  value  as 
an  element  of  criminality.  Not  for  the  first 
time  in  English  iii story,  however,  was  such 
recognition  then  accoriled  to  these  principles. 
The  Saxon  laws  directed  a  less  compensation 
to  be  made  for  accidentally  causing  a  death 
than  nhere  the  kilting  was  an  act  of  volition; 
and  in  the  laws  of  the  Norman,  Henry  I,  sod 
of  the  Conqueror,  there  is  a  general  provision 
that  "one  who  does  amiss  unlmowingly  is  free 
of  guilt."  The  common-law  crimes  against 
private  proprietary  rights  were  those  involving 
destruction  of  property,  as  arson,  and  those 
depriving  the  owner  of  its  possession,  as  theft. 
The  former  was  a  capital  crime  and  the  latter, 
the  perpetrator  being  of  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  the  property  taken  being  above  a  few 
shiltings  in  value,  was  also  punishable  with 
death.  The  malicious  burning  of  a  domicile, 
strictly  speaking,  is  an  injury  to  the  person  of 
the  owner,  being  regarded  as  an  attack  on  his 
life.  The  commission  of  larceny  in  the  night 
(burglary),  or  with  accompanying  violence  to 
the  person  of  rtie  victim  (robbery)  were  ag- 
gravated forms  of  the  offense,  justifying  the 
summary  killing  of  the  offender.  Land,  under 
the  feudal  system,  being  held  in  tenure  of  the 
king  or  lord,  and  not  owned,  was  not  susceptible 
to  theft;  anyhow,  a  thief  could  not  conveniently 
carry  away  an  earldom  or  even  a  farm.  Bui 
this  insusceptibility  of  real  estate  to  appropria- 
tion by  larcenous  taking  was  extended  to  the 
appurtenances  thereof.  So,  while  it  would  be 
a  larceny  to  steal  a  sheep  from  the  fold  or 
an  apple  from  the  tree,  these  tteigs  being  chat- 
tels, one  might  carry  away  any  part  of  a  house, 
or  even  jack  up_  and  remove  the  entire  structure, 
without  committing  a  theft  at  common  law. 
The  principal  crimes  against  the  govemmoit 
mentioned  in  the  early  laws  were :  plotting 
against  the  Icings  hfe  or  the  harboring  of  exiles 
who  plot;  plotting  against  a  lord,  fighting  in  the 
Idng's  house  or  breaking  the  king's  peace  in 
tumult  and  tiot ;  also  contempt  and  disobedience 
of  laivful  authority,  especially  by  public  officers, 
possibly  the  basis  of  the  law  of  impeatitment  for 
malfeasance.  Breach  of  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
the  sovereign  and  making  head  against  lum 
with  force  of  arms  was  treason  ana  rebellion, 
severely  punished  when  unsuccessful.  Of  crimes 
against  public  justice,  perjury  is  several  times 
mentioned,  and  of  offenses  against  the  police 
power  •coining*  is  attended  to  at  a  very  early 
date.  Usury  origsnally  was  an  offense  under 
the  canon  law  of  which  the  ecctesiaslieal  courts 
took  cognizance  exclusivelj;,  until  a  compromise 
was  made  between  the  lung'  and  the  bishops 
and  embodied  in  act  of  Parliament  (15  Edward 
III,  Chap.  5),  die  usurers  dead  belonging  to 
the  long  and  alive  to  the  bishops.  Usunr  was 
finally  declared  a  thing  unlawful  (by  37  Henry 
VIII.  Chap.  9),  repealed  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward VI  but  revived  in  !S;o  (by  13  Elizabeth, 
Chap.  8),  The  law  of  25  Edward  III,  St.  5, 
Chap.  1,  is  still  the  standard  act  on  whidi  law 


criminal  law  of  England  practically  complete, 
in  outUne,  with  respect  to  its  substantive  jiro- 
viskins  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  organiza- 


tion of  the  courts  and  their  procedure.  The 
King's  Bench  had  obtained  a  much  more  than 
supervisory  jurisdiction  over  the  County  Court 
and  when  the  kin^s  judges  came  into  a  shire 
their  jurisdiction  m  criminal  cases  was  prac- 
tically exclusive.  The  County  Courts,  no  longer 
the  Folkmoot,  were  composed  of  selected  counly 
magistrates.  Twenty-three  of  these  were  told 
off  to  form  a  ^rand  inquest,  or  jury,  of  which 
12  would  constitute  a  quorum,  while  the  whole 
body  would  be  lie  custodian  of  the  roils  — 
cvsio-i  rotulorum^  Shakespeare  shows  his  wis- 
dom of  the  law  when  he  permits  Robert 
Shallow.  Esq,,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester  to 
call  himself  "justice  of  peace  and  coram,  aye, 
and  cust'tUoTum^  titles  which  the  popular  wit 
of  a  later  age  has  further  travestied  and  trans- 
muted into  'high  cockalorum,"  Criminal  prose- 
cutions by  private  appeal  continued  in  vogue, 
however,  long  after  the  institution  of  grand 
juries  and  pleas  of  the  crown.  In  1482  the 
judges  of  all  the  benches  unanimously  directed 
that  one  indicted  for  murder  "shall  not  be 
prosecuted  at  the  King's  suit  for  a  year  and 
a  day" ;  every  indictment  was  to  be  stayed  until 
the  suitor  had  his  opportunity  to  prosecute  his 
appeal  to  trial  by  battle.  This  remarkable 
piece  of  judicial  legislation  was  repealed  by 
statute  (3  Henry  VII,  Chap,  1)  which  provided 
that  because  "the  party  is  often  slow  ,  .  . 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  all  is  forgotten,* 
indictments  for  murder  shall  be  tried  at  once, 
but  acquittal  was  no  bar  to  a  private  suitor's 
appeal.  This  form  of  action,  however,  fell  out 
of  use,  though  an  appeal  for  murder  was  insti- 
tuted as  late  as  1813.  Nothing  came  of  it,  the 
appellor  declining  to  fight,  and  in  the  following 
year  (59  George  III,  Chap,  46)  private  prose- 
cutions of  criminal  offenses 'were  defiiutively 
abolished.  When  an  accusation  presented  by  the 
officers  of  the  crown  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
grand  jury  a  "true  bill"  it  becomes  an  indict- 
ment. A  majority  of  not  less  than  12  jurors 
is  necessary  to  a  finding,  hence  the  practice  of 
drawing  23  men  to  the  grand  jury,  so  that  12 
may  be  the  smallest  possible  majority.  The 
indictment  derived  its  preciseness  of  form  from 
the  appeal,  on  which  it  is  modeled  Any  vari- 
ance between  the  statement  made  by  the  ap- 
pellor to  the  coroner  and  that  made  to  Ihe 
judges  was  fatal.  The  same  strictness  of  rule 
applies  to  the  indictment.  The  requisites  of  an 
indictment  at  common  law  were :  the  venue, 
which  was  important  as  showing  whether  an 
action  was  btou^^t  in  the  proper  jurisdiction; 
the  statemetit,  which  sets  out  all  the  ingredients 
of  the  offense  charged;  the  eotulitiicn  which 
was  merely  a  form,  of  no  importance  whatso- 
ever, and  is  now  generally  omitted.  In  other 
respects  a  modem  indictment  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  one  of  the  eariiest  times,  A  his- 
tory of  the  criminal  law  in  England  leads 
through  a  maze  of  refinements  in  special  plead- 
ing and  of  capricious  and  casual  legislation. 
The  many  definitions  of  crimes,  made  at  vari- 
ous times  within  Ihe  five  or  more  centuries 
past,  naturally  were  not  always  consistent,  while 
the  subtleties  and  technicalities  of  the  sperial 
pleaders  were  often  rldicuious.  Many  of  the 
rules  of  pleading  were,  in  effect,  legislative  acts 
as  Chief  Justice  Coke's  specification  of  the  three 
degrees  of  criminal  intent  that  must  be  set  forth 
in   various    forms,    as    of    absolute    certitude, 
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reasonable  assunmce,  and  betwixt  and  between. 
Practically  the  same  in  effect  as  an  act  of 
Parliament,  also,  was  Sir  Matthew  Hale's 
doctrine  that  with  respect  to  theft,  one  who 
carries  stolen  property  from  place  lo  place 
goes  on  stealing  it  in  each  place  he  takes  it  to, 
so  that  he  may  be  indicted  in  every  county  to 
which  he  conveys  it.  The  ancient  theory  of 
trial  by  the  vicinage  was  carried  so  far  th'at,  if 
a  man  received  a  fatal  wound  in  one  county 
and  died  in  another,  the  slayer  was  indictable 
in  neither.  This  defect  was  remedied  by  the 
statute  of  2  &  3  Edvrard  VI  (Chap,  24,  1548)  ; 
but  many  other  and  quite  as  serious  abuses 
were  permitted  to  continue.  There  was  no 
limitation  of  time  in  which  a  criminal  action 
could  be  instituted.  Eugene  Aram  was  con- 
victed and  executed  20  years  after  the  murder 
of  Clarke  and  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stepben, 
when  a  young  barrister,  held  a  brief  as  prose- 
cutor where  the  oSense  charged  was  the  ab- 
straction of  leaves  from  a  parish  register  (fi 
years  previously.  An  early  instance  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  "higher  law'  is  a  case,  cited 
by  Hale  in  his  ■Pleas  of  the  Crown, »  of  a  man 
indicted  for  a  murder  in  1672.  The  person 
killed  was  caught  in  the  act  of  adultery  with 
the  slayer's  wife,  and  it  was  resotvcd  by  the 
whole  court  that  this  was  manslaughter.  The 
accused  had  'benefit  of  clergy'  and.  Chough  he 
was  branded  in  the  hand,  the  court  directed 
the  executioner  to  *'bura  him  gently,  because 
there  could  be  no  greater  provocation  than  his.* 
Beginning  with  the  I9th  century  in  England 
and  even  earlier  in  America  tfte  rigors  of  the 
substantive  law  relating  to  crimei  and  penal- 
lies  and  the  intricacies  of  criminal  procedure 
became  the  subjects  of  ameliorative  action  and 
simplifying  regulation,  by  legislative  enactment 
ancL  in  less  degree,  by  judicial  rulings.  But 
until  quite  recently  the  unwritten  law  covered : 
principles  relating  to  extenuation  and  justifica- 
tion  of  criminal  acts;  the  definition  of  murder, 
manslau^ter,  assault,  theft,  including  larceny 
by  trustees  and  bailees,  and  by  fraud;  forgery; 
perjury  and-libel;  and  the  whole  law  of  pro- 
cedure. To  some  extent,  this  unwritten  law  has 
been  reduced  to  statutory  form,  particularly  since 
the  mifldle  of  the  last  century,  but  systematic 
codification  has  been  carried  out  in  only  a  few 
places  and  hesitatingly.  The  'Penal  Code'  and 
'Code  of  Criminal  Procedure/  prepared  by 
David  Dudley  Field  and  others  under  conunis- 
sion  from  the  New  York  legislature,  lay 
neglected  for  a  eeneration  before  they  were 
3doi>ted.  These  nave  since  found  acceptance 
in  other  States;  and  in  still  other  States  and 
also  in  the  Federal  Congress,  more  or  less  sys- 
tematic revisions  of  the  statutes  relating  to 
crimes  and  procedure  have  taken  place.  The 
'Draft  Criminal  Code'  prepared  by  Sir  James 
Fitzjames  StejAen  in  1878  and  introduced  in 
the  British  Parliament  the  following  year,  after 
revision  by  a  commisNon  consisting  of  Lord 
Blackburn,  Justice  Barry,  Lord  Justice  Lush 
and  the  author,  has  been  gathering  dust  in 
committee  ever  since.  In  his  draft  the  substan- 
tive law  and  procedure  are  treated  as  an  insei*- 
arable  unit,  because  of  the  inter-relation  of  the 
two  parts.  The  division  of  the  whole  body  of 
criminal  law  into  substantive  and  remedial  law 
or  procedure  is  natural,  however,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  followed  by  all  modem  codi- 
fiers  and  analytical  writers  from  Beccarria  and 


Bentbam  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet  Thomu 
Erskine  Holland  would  divide  Ae  subst^itive 
crinunal  law  itself  into  two  parts.  The  first 
and  more  generd  part  should  deal  with 
(1)  the  nature  of  criminal  acts;  (2)  resftonsir 
bility  of  the '  wrong-doer  on  the  ground 
of  mtention  or  negligence;  (3)  facts  neg- 
ativing responsibility,  as  non-age,  compulsion, 
idkxy,  huiacy  or  drunkenness;  (4)  facts  in 
jnstincation  of  acta  otherwise  criminal,  as  con- 
sent of  the  injured  party,  self-defense,  provo- 
cation, lawfid  authority  or  the  public  welfare; 
(5)  a  list  of  punishments,  hard  labor,  whipfxng, 
loss  o{  civic  rights,  liability  to  police  super- 
vision or  pecuniary  fine;  (6)  the  period  of  time 
which  would  bar  prosecution;  (7)  aiding  and 
abetting  crime;  (8)  criminal  attempts;  cumn- 
lative  punishments.  The  distinction  between 
felonies  and  misdemeanors,  now  become  mean- 
ingless, might  be  superseded  by  a  distinction 
between  indictable  ofienses  and  others.  In  the 
second  and  more  special  part  should  be  con- 
tained a  classification  of  criminal  acts  and  the 
penalties  provided  for  each.  Criminal  acts  are 
divided  into  offenses  committed  directly  against 
the  state  or  the  commimity  in  general,  and 
offenses  the  mischief  of  which  is  directed 
primarily  against  particular  individuals.  The 
state  or  community  in  general  may  be  injured 
by  ^1)  acts  tending  to  interrupt  its  friendly 
relations  with  other  powers,  under  which  head 
would  be  included  our  Federal  laws  against 
•filibusterinf^  and  the  like ;  (2)  acts  tending  to 
subvert  the  government,  as  treason  and  rebel- 
Hon ;  (3)  acts  tending  to  the  subversion  of  the 
liberties  of  the  citizens;  (4)  riots  and  other 
offenses  a^nst  public  order;  (S)  abuses  of 
official  position ;  (6)  resistance  or  disobedience 
to  lawful  authority;  (7)  obstruction  to  the 
course  of  justice  by  perjury  or  the  falsification 
of  documents,  or  by  the  rescue  or  harboring 
of  defenders;  f8)  offenses  relating  to  the  coin- 
age or  to  wei^ts  and  measures;  (9)  acU 
injurious  to  public  morality,  as  bigamy  or 
adultery;  (10)  acts  injurious  to  the  public 
health,  such  as  non-compliance  with  ordinances 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  eiridemics  or  the  main- 
tenance of  nuisances.  The  wrongful  acts 
primarily  affecting  individuals  may  be  classified 
as  fallows ;  Violence  lo  the  person  in  various 
degrees  of  homicide,  or  by  wounding,  rap^ 
assault  or  imprisonment:  (2)  defamation  oi 
character,  libel,  etc;  (3)  offenses  against 
family  rights,  such  as  the  abduction  of  children; 
(4)  offenses  against  possession  and  ownership, 
such  as  theft  or  embeiilement  or  the  wilful 
destruction  of  property,  as  by  arson;  ^S) 
forgery  and  breaches  of  contract  of  a  kind 
likely  to  cause  social  inconvenience ;  (6)  fraud- 
ulent misrepresentation  and  swindling.  The 
rules  whereby  the  machinery  of  courts  is  set 
in  motion  for  the  punishment  of  offenders,  and 
classified  under  the  head  of  criminal  procedure, 
usually  are  of  two  s>pecies.     The  more  solemn 

EceedingB  for  the  trial  of  serious  crimes  have 
n  described  in  the  historic  part  of  this 
article.  A  sin^Ier  form  of  proceeding  is  l^ 
summary  process  before  a  minor  magistrate  or 
even  an  administrative  or  police  official.  This 
method  is  applicable  only  to  trifling  transgres- 
sions, unless  the  accused  should  consent  to  this 
manner  of  disposal  in  a  matter  of  greater  con- 
seiiuence.  Many  of  the  offenses  over  whidi 
minor  magistrates  exercise  summary  jurisdic' 
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tion  consist  in  the  breach  of  stattKory  regula- 
tions  lo  prevent  pettjf  nuisances,  or  of  ordi- 
nances passed  by  Tnimicipalities  or  other  public 
bodies,  under  legislative  authority,  or  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  administrative  measures  of 
public  importance.  Among'  the  latter  are  pro- 
visions subjecting  parents  to  lines  for  not 
sending  their  children  to  school,  numerous 
punitive  ordinances  for  violations  of  regi^ations 
oi  boards  of  health,  of  traffic  rules  made  by  the 
poficA  building  regulations,  etc.  These  make 
an  increasing^  important  part  of  our  legal 
S^tem  and  are  too  characteristic  of  modem 
tendencies  to  be  passed  over  even  in  a  neces- 
sarily brief  survey  of  the  penal  law.  They 
defy  classification  and  a  bare  allusion  to  them, 
in  order  to  round  out  this  article,  must  suffice. 
See  CR1UIN0I.0GY ;  Burglary;  Bigauy;  Juris- 
diction; Homicide;  CoUKTERFErnNc ;  Pekjurv; 
Libel;  Rape;  Maxjuous  Mischief;  Tbeason; 
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CRIMINAL  SOCIETIES.  See  Soci- 
TIES,  Criuinau 

CRIMINOLOGY  is  the  scientific  study  of 
crime  and  the  criminal.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
fundamental  sciences,  but  is  a  hybrid  product 
of  several  sciences.  Zoology,  anthropology,  his- 
tory and  sociology  furnish  the  facts  for  a  de- 
scription of  the  nature,  origin  and  evolution  of 
crime.  Meteorology,  demography  and  the 
special  social  sciences,  such  as  economics,  poli- 
tics, etc.,  contribute  to  the  analysis  of  the 
environmental  causes  of  crime.  Anatomy, 
physiology,  psychology  and  psychiatry  furnish 
the  facts  and  methods  for  the  study  of  the 
traits  and  types  of  criminals.  Comparative 
jurisprudence  and  law  contribute  to  the  study 
of  the  penal  treatment  of  the  crime  and  the 
criminBl. 


The  subject  matter  of  criminological  sdence 
may  be  grouped  into  the  following  prindpal 
branches : 

(1)   Theory  of  the  nature  and  evolution  of 


nishes  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of 
the  relation  between  the  individual  and  sodety 
and  of  the  conflict  between  individuals  and 
social  interests.  Punishment  of  the  criminal  is 
the  most  drastic  form  of  social  repression,  and 
criminoioK^  is  essentially  a  study  of  social 
control  Consequently,  criminology  and  ethics 
are  closely  related,  and  the  study  of  crime  and 
the  criminal  involves  the  discussion  of  numer- 
ous ethical  problems  of  great  social  importance 

Equivalents  of  crime  are  to  be  found  among 
animals.  The  mammals  and  birds  share  many 
of  the  instincts  and  feelings  possessed  by  man. 
In  each  of  these  animal  species  habits  and  cus- 
toms arise  which  in  the  long  run  aid  the  sur- 
vival of  the  species.  Acts  which  are  contrary 
to  these  habits  and  customs  will  usually  be 
injurious  to  the  species,  and  therefore  are  re- 
acted against  b)[  members  of  the  species.  The 
study  of  the  primitive  peoples  has  shown  that 
violations  of  customs  oonstituted  some  if  not 
all  of  the  primitive  crimes.  In  most  cases  ttie 
laws  of  the  higher  stages  of  social  evolution 
have  developea  out  of  the  customs  of  the 
community,  and  even  down  (o  the  present  day 
changes  in  the  laws  are  determined  mainly  1^ 
changes  in  the  customs.  Other  forces  whicA 
have  influenced  greatly  the  evolution  of  crime 
have  been  magicaJ  practices,  religious  beliefs, 
public  opinion  and  moral  ideas.  Some  of  the 
primitive  crimes  were  treason,  vritchcraft,  sac- 
rilege, incest,  poisoning,  breadies  of  the  hunting 
rules,  etc.  These  offenses  were  punished  some- 
times through  private  vengeance,  in  other  cases 
by  means  of  penalties  inflicted  by  the  primitive 
community,  such  as  death,  banishment,  e^c.  As 
civilization  developed,  government  as  an  organ- 
ized mechanism  of  social  control  came  into 
being.  The  written  law  now  specifies  the  acts 
which  are  to  be  sttfpnatized  and  punished  as 
criminal,  and  thus  gives  formal  expression  to 
the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  civilized  com- 
munity. Private  vengeance  has  been  gradually 
eliminated,  and  the  government  now  exercises 
its  police  powers  by  imposing  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  throiwh  an  elaborate  system 
of  courts,  prisons,  etc.  Thus  a  crime  in  a  civ- 
ilized community  may  be  defined  as  an  act 
which  is  forbidden  and  punished  by  law,  which 
is  almost  alwi^^  immoral  according  to  the 
prevailing  ethical  standard,  which  is  usually 
harmful  to  society,  wWch  it  is  ordinarily  feas- 
ible to  repress  by  penal  measures,  and  whose 
repression  is  necessary  or  is  supposed  to  be 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  existing 
social  order. 

Cosmic  and  Social  Factors  in  Crime.— 
The  forces  in  the  environment  which  give  rise 
to  criminal  conduct  are  numerous  and  complex. 
Gimate,  season  and  the  weather  have  »  ^d 
deal  of  influence  upon  crime.  Many  statistics 
have  accumulated  which  indicate  several  definite 
correlations  ■  between  these  telluric  conditions 
and  the  extent  and  character  of  crime.    As  a 
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general  diing,  crifues  against  the  penon  incieaae 
with  a  rise  in  tempcTBture.  Crimes  against 
property,  on  the  oontraiy,  osnally  decrease  with 
a  wanner  lemperatuie  and  increase  as  the  tem- 
perature falls.  Atmospheric  pressure,  winds, 
ntimidity  and  other  meteorological  factors  also 
have  a  discernible  eifect  upon  critninal  conduct 
But  all  of  these  factors  have  perhaps  an  even 
greater  indirect  influeni;^,  namely,  through  their 
influence  upon  industrial  and  social  'conditions. 
Economic  activities  are  determined  to  a  large 
extent  b]^  climatic  and  seasonal  factors,  and 
these  activities  determine  in  turn  wage  rates, 
unemplovment  and  other  occiq»tional  condi- 
tions. The  struggle  for  existence  for  manlcind 
has  assumed,  to  a  large  extcDl,  an  economic 
form.  It  has  become  a  strug^e  to  obtain  the 
cmnmoilities  needed  and  desired  within  the 
system  of  production  based  upon  the  division 
of  labor  and  exchange.  Most  of  the  criminal 
activity,  thcreiore,  arises  out  of  the  economic 
struggle,  while  all  of  it  is  conditioned  by  the 
eoonomic  environment  The  influence  of  eco- 
nomic forces  upon  criminality  may  be  studied 
in  at  least  four  ways.  In  the  Jirst  place,  fluctua- 
tsons  in  the  extent  of  crime  may  be  correlated 
with  eoonomic  changes.  In  the  second  place, 
die  eoonomic  crimes,  namely,  the  crimes  in 
which  economic  motives  arc  predominant,  may 
he  studied.  In  the  third  place,  the  economic 
status  of  criniinals,  name^,  their  position  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  occu- 
pations, may  be  studied.  In  the  fourth  place, 
professiotial  criminality  may  be  studied. 

Tlie  results  from  such  study  are  varied  and 
Gomidi^tcd  and  scnnetimes  rather  conflicting. 
A  few  of  the  outstanding  facts,  however,  may 
be  summariied.  As  a  general  rule,  crimes 
against  property  increase  with  a  rise  m  prices 
or  with  a  fall  in  wages.  Changes  in  prices  and 
wages  aflect  materially  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  population.  So 
that  there  is,  aj^rently  a  causal  relation  be- 
tween econonuc  welfare  And  crimes  against 
property.  The  analysis  of  statistics  oE  crimes 
shows  that  the  so-called  eoonomic  crimes,  in 
which  ecommic  factors  predmninate,  constitute 
from  two  to  three-fifths  of  the  total  number  of 
Climes.  Furthermore,  economic  factors  play 
a  ^lart  in  the  causation  of  many  of  the  other 
crimes.  The  analysis  of  statistics  of  criminals 
shows  that  a  disproportionately  large  number 
of  criminals  oome  from  the  poorer  classes  and 
from  the  occupations  of  the  poorer  classes.  The 
study  of  the  careers  of  professional  criminals 
reveals  the  fact  that  it  is  economic  pressure 
early  in  life  in  the  form  of  a  strugi^e  for  sub- 
sistence or  for  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and 
resulting  usually  in  inadequate  intellectual  and 
moral  training  and  association  with  bad  com- 
panions, which  leads  many  of  these  professional 
criminals  into  their  first  crimes. 

But  the  economic  forces  are  not  the  only 
factors  of  the  social  environment  which  in- 
fluence criminal]^.  Political  conditions  have 
much  influence  upon  crime.  Inefhcient  and 
corrupt  government  encourages  greatly  the  in- 
crease of  crime.  Honest  and  efficient  govern' 
ment  discourages  crim<^  especially  if  it  adopts 
and  carries  out  successfully  far-reaching  meas- 
ures which  remove  some  of  the  economic  and 
other  causes  of  crime.  In  fact  according  to 
socialistic  point  of  


the  nature  of  the  poetical  orgattizatioD  of 
society. 

Religion,  sdence,  art,  the  press,  education 
and  many  other  features  of  our  modem  cirili- 
xatton  have  their  influence  either  for  or  against 
crime  as  the  case  may  be.  A  rapid  increase  of 
population  tends  to  increase  criminality  by 
accentuatiiig  the  economic  pressiu'e.  In  fact 
some  criminologists  have  believed  that  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  in  ^neral  has  increased 
crime.  Comparative  statistics  of  crime  have 
furnished  some  evidence  that  this  is  true.  If 
so,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  facts  that  human 
life  has  beoccne  much  more  complex  and  that 
ethical  standards  have  risen,  thus  resulting  in 
stigmatizing  many  more  acts  as  criminal.  But 
this  apparent  increase  is  probably  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  law  is  being  enforced  much 
more  rigorously  now  than  it  was  in  the  past 
The  modem  forces  of  criminality  are  to  be 
witnessed  in  an  accentuated  fonn  in  the  cities. 
Criminal  statistics  reveal  a  great  preponder- 
ance of  crime  in  the  cities  as  compared  with 
the  rural  communities.  The  urban  concentra- 
tion  of  population  has  created  new  conditions 
in  which  more  regulations  arc  necessanr  to  har- 
monize the  oonduct  of  individuals  with  each 
other.  Much  of  urban  criminality  is  due  to 
violations  of  ordinances  with  respect  to  tene- 
ments,  factories  sanitation,  etc,  which  are 
unnecessary  in  rural  communities.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  urban  environmeut  makes  it 
difhciUt  for  social  groups  to  function  normally. 
Persons  weak  in  mind  or  character  find  it  par- 
ticularK  difficult  to  adjust  themselves  in  the 
dty.  Furthennore,  many  kinds  of  crime  can 
be  oranmitted  only  or  best  in  cities,  such  as 
pickpocketing,  some  kinds  of  burglary,  black- 
mail, embezzlement  forgery,  fraud  of  various 
lands,  etc  It  is  also  more  feasible  for  the  crimi- 
nal to  live  and  hide  himself  in  the  city  than  in 
the  country.  Most  of  these  forces  which  accen- 
tuate urban  criminality  also  increase  urban  vice. 

Individual  Pactora  in  Crime.— Many  of 
the  causes  of  criminali^  are  to  be  found 
within  the  criminals  themselves.  Lombroso 
gave  excessive  wdgfat  to  these  traits.  As  a 
result  of  his  anatomical  and  ^ysiologica] 
studies,  he  formulated  his  theory  of  the  "bom 
criminal."  He  found  certain  malformations  of 
the  skeleton  and  of  the  viscera  and  several 
abnormalities  in  the  physiological  processes 
unusually  prevalent  among  the  criminals  he 
examined,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
thnr  constituted  the  traits  of  a  distinct  biological 
and  anthropological  type  which  is  prone  to 
become  criminal.  He  also  concluded  as  a  result 
of  a  study  of  the  equivalents  of  crime  among 
animals  and  among  primitive  men  and  of  the 
traits  and  conduct  of  children,  that  this  con- 
genital criminal  type  b  to  a  large  extent  an 
atavistic  type. 

Lombroso  seemt  to  have  been  father  igno- 
rant of  the  modem  science  of  bioI(»y,  and 
especially  of  the  theory  of  heredity.  Biologists 
recc^cnize  that  atavism,  or  reversion,  takes  place 
when  there  reappears  in  an  individual  a  trait 
of  an  earlier  type,  provided  that  this  reappear- 
ance is  due  to  hereditary  forces.  That  is  to 
say,  i  f  primitive .  traits  which  have  long 
remained  dormant  reassert  themselves  in  the 
germ  plasm  at  the  time  of  conception,  there  is 
a  true  case  of  reversion.  But  a  pemsal  of 
Lombroso's  writings  shows  that  many  of  t* 
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criminal  traits  which  he  calls  atavistic  are  not 
hereditary  in  their  ori^n,  but  are  cases  of 
arrested  development  Mther  before  or  after 
birth.  In  other  cases  he  characterises  as 
atavistic  certain  habits  i^ich  have  been  trans' 
mittej  by  social  agencies.  In  fact,  Lombroso's 
exposition  of  his  theory  of  the  bom  criminal 
uidicates  that  he  probably  believed  in  the  he- 
reditary transmission  of  acquired  traits,  thoufi^ 
he  nowhere  explicitly  states  his  opituon  on  this 

Kint.  But  he  again  and  again  speaks  as  if 
bits,  or  the  effects  of  habits,  are  transmitted 
by  hereditary  means.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
among  biologists  to-day  is  that  no  acquired 
traks  can  be  transmitted  by  hereditary  means. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  "bom"  crim- 
inal in  the  literal  sense  of  that  term.  No  per- 
son is  a  criminal  in  the  strict  legal  sense  until 
be  has  comnutted  a  criminal  act,  and  no  one 
could  commit  such  an  act  until  several  years 
after  birth.  Furthermore,  no  person  is  predes- 
tined from  birtli  to  become  a  criminal  on  ac- 
count of  his  congenital  traits,  because  crimi- 
nality depends  in  part  upon  en^ronment  and 
social  status. 

So  that  the  theory  of  the  bom  criminal  must 
be  relented  to  the  limbo  of  discarded  theories, 
and  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  identify  a  criminal 
type  solely  t^  means  of  anatomical  and  physio- 
laical  traits.  The  study  of  these  external, 
physical  traits  is  of  significance  only  when 
correlated  with  the  internal  traits,  namely,  the 
mental  traits. 

The  physical  ba«s  of  mind  is  neural.  All  of 
the  mental  phenomena,  namely,  the  instinctive, 
the  affective  and  the  intellectual  phenomena, 
take  place  throi^h  the  agency  of  tne  nervous 
system.  The  instincts  function,  in  the  first 
place,  because  stimuli  from  sense  organs  pass 
over  nerve  fibres  to  the  central  nerve  cells  wnidi 
constitute  the  centres  for  the  instincts  in  the 
central  nervous  system.  These  centres  are 
probabty  located  mainly  in  the  s[iinal  cord,  the 
medulla  and  the  cerebellum.  The  instincts  func- 
tion in  the  second  i^ace,  because  impulses  are 
sent  out  from  these  centres  and  travel  over  nerve 
fibres  to  the  muscles  which  perform  the  instinc- 
tive acts.  Feelings  are  possiole  only  where  nerve 
fibres  are  present,  and  probably  arise  mainly 
as  a  result  of  stimulation  of  toe  sympathetic 
nervous  syston.  The  intelligence  is  localized  in 
^e  association  areas  of  the  cortex  of  the  braia 
Consequently,  inherited  variations  in  the  ner- 
vous system  may  give  rise  to  exceptional 
strength  or  exceptional  weakness  of  some  of 
die  instincts  and  feelings.  In  similar  fashion, 
nse  or  disuse  may  lead  to  acquired  variations 
which  may  in  lum  result  in  the  accentuation  or 
inhibition  of  instincts  and  feelings.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  some  persons  are  bom  with  traits 
which  make  them  peculiarly  disposed  to  com- 
mit crimes  it  their  environment  is  conducive 
to  criminal  conduct,  and  a  portion  of  the  crim- 
inal class  is  recruited  from  this  group.  Thus 
abnormal  variations  may  take  place  in  sensory, 
motor  or  central  nerve  centres  which  make  cer- 
tain instincts  stronger  or  weaker.  Or  varia- 
tions may  take  place  in  sensory  or  central 
nerve  centres,  or  m  some  of  the  viscera,  which 
dian^  the  feelings  in  such. a  fashion  as  to  lead 
to  criminal  conduct.  Or  variations  may  take 
place  in  ^e  cortex  of  the  brain  which  weakens 
the  intelligence.  Some  of  these  variations  are 
hereditary.     But  many  of  the  anatomical  and 


physiological  tnits  which  are  abaoitnal  imo 
the  time  of  birth  are  more  likely  to  be  due  to 
irregularities  in  the  development  previous  to 
birtn,  such  as  are  due  to  pressure  on  the  brain, 
ill-nutrition,  etc.  Sometimes  diese  abnoimali- 
ties  do  not  appear  until  later  in  life,  but  are 
due  to  congenital  weaknesses  which  constitute 
a  diathesis  or  predisposition  for  acquirinft  these 
abnormalities.  These  abnormal  and  patfaok^iical 
traits  result  in  abnormal  conduct  o£  all  lands. 
The  excessive  strength  or  weakness  of  some 
of  the  instincts  furnishes  a  powerful  impulse 
toward  crime,  or  removes  a  powerful  restraint 
which  acts  upon  most  perstms.  In  similar 
fashion,  the  excessive  strength  or  weakness  of 
some  of  the  feelings  furnishes  a  powerful 
impulse  toward  some  kinds  of  criminal  con- 
duct, such  as  crimes  of  passion,  or  removes  the 
restraint  from  certain  other  kinds  of  criminal 
conduct  The  weakness  of  the  intelligence 
makes  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  ament  or 
feeble-minded  person  to  understand  the  nature 
of  or  the  jusb&cation  for  the  regulations  and 
restrictions  imposed  upon  him  by  society. 
Owing  to  these  abnormalities,  the  individual 
does  not  succeed  in  adjusting  or  adapting  him- 
self to'social  life,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  the  life  of 
the  society  to  which  he  belongs.  Recent  investi- 
gations indicate  that  in  all  probability  a  mini- 
mum of  5  per  cent  of  criminals  are  amenls, 
and  that  there  are  probably  at  least  10  times 
as  many  aments  proportionally  among  the  crim- 
inals as  there  are  in  the  population  at  large.  It 
is  even  more  difhcult  to  estimate  the  number  of 
psychopathic  criminals.  Among  these  are  the 
demented,  the  insane  and  the  neurotic  crim- 
inals. Dementia  precox  characterizes  some  of 
the  younger  criminals.  Manic-depressive  insan- 
ity and  paranoia  are  more  or  less  prevalent 
among  the  insane  criminals.  Epilepsy  char- 
acterizes some  criminals.  Hysteria,  neuras- 
thenia and  psychasthenia  are  other  neuroses 
which  are  found  among  criminals  probably 
much  less  frequendy  than  epilepsy.  Bad  habits, 
such  as  alcoholism  and  drag  habits,  excessive 
suggestibility,  mental  conflicts  and  repressions, 
etc.,  are  other  abnormal  traits  which  give  rise 
to  criminality  or  at  least  aggravate  it 

There  is  obviously  no  hard  and  fast  line 
between  the  different  criminal  groups.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  an  almost  infinite  degree  of 
gradation  between  the  different  types.  This 
extensive  gradation  is  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  large  amount  of  variation  in  the  traits  of 
individual  criminals,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  great  variety  of  circumstances  under  which 
crimes  are  committed.  However,  the  following 
■  and  useful  classification  of  the 


ament  or  feeble-minded  criminal ;  (2^  The  psy- 
chopathic criminal ;  (3)  The  professional  crim- 
inal; (4)  The  occasional  crimmal,  (a)  The 
accidental  criminal,  (b)  The  criminal  t^  Pas- 
sion; (S)  The  evolutive  criminal;  (6)  The 
political  criminal.  The  distiiictions  of  age  and 
of  sex  are  of  importance  in  the  study  of  the 
criminal.  The  criminal  traits  of  the  young  are 
of  significance  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but 
also  hecause  of  the  li^t  their  study  throws 
upon  the  corresponding  traits  of  adults.  Many 
criminal  careers  begin  in  childhood  or  eariy 
youth.  And  even  when  a  criminal  career  begins 
after  maturity  has  been  attained,  the  experiencfs 
and  influences  of  early  youth  frequently  uO 
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in  explainiiiK  Hie  later  criminality.  Cnminal 
statistics  indtcate  that  criminals  are  astonish- 
ingly precocious.  The  criminality  seems  to  be 
higher  relatively  at  about  the  time  maturity  Is 
reached  than  at  any  other  age  period.  Further- 
more, there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
juvenile  crime  has  been  increasing  rapidly  in 
civilized  countries  during  the  last  few  decades. 
Consequently,  it  is  important  to  study  poverty, 
parentage  and  home  life,  education,  recreation, 
immigration,  etc.,  in  relation  to  juvenile  crim- 
inality. Criminal  statistics  indicate  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  male  over  female  criminality.  In 
fact,  in  some  civiliied  countries  there  is  from 
four  to  six  times  as  much  male  criminality  as 
tbere  is  female  criminality.  But  this  difference 
is  in  part  misleading.  In  lie  first  place,  woman 
is  favored  in  the  repression  and  treatment  of 
crime,  thus  lowering  somewhat  the  statistics  of 
h«r  criminality.  In  the  second  pbce,  there  are 
many  more  eictra-judicial  female  crimes  than 
there  are  ractia-^ndicial  male  crimes,  because 
taany  female  cnmes  are  crimes  of  complicity 
which  are  more  difficult  to  detect  than  overt 
crimes.  In  the  third  place,  prostitution  serves 
in  a  measure  as  a  female  equivalent  of  crime. 
In  so  far  as  female  criminality  is  actually  less 
than  male  criminality,  it  is  not  due  to  any  ap- 

freciable  moral  dinerence  between  the  sexes. 
:  is  due  in  part  to  the  physical  disabilities  of 
woman  which  restrain  her  from  committing 
certain  kinds  of  crime.  But  it  is  due  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  woman  is  very  largely  shielded 
from  criminality  by  her  secluded  life  in  the 
home.  Consequently,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
as  woman's  position  becomes  more  like  that  of 
man  her  criminality  will  increase,  and  the  avail- 
able statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  her  crimi- 
nality is  increasing  as  she  is  attaining  a  greater 
degree  of  economic  independence.  Criminal 
law  and  procedure,  the  fundamental  objects  of 
punishment,  penal  responsibility,  the  principle 
of  the  individualization  of  i^unishment,  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  suspension  of  sentence, 
probation,  etc.,  are  described  under  the  title. 
Criminal  Law. 

Modem  Treatment  of  the  Criminal. — 
The  statistical  method  is  very  useful  in  crim- 
inological research  and  is  ancillary  to  all  of 
the  other  criminological  methods.  It  is  of 
utility  in  the  stud);  and  analysis  of  most  of  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  crime  and  has  great 
value  for  measuring  the  effects  of  the  different 
kinds  of  penal  treatment  Unfortunately 
governments  have  not  usually  collected  as  many 
or  as  reliable  criminal  statistics  as  would  be 
deslraUe.  Especially  true  is  this  in  the  United 
Stales.  In  some  of  the  States  scarcely  any  of 
tfiese  statistics  are  gathered,  while  there  is  no 
adequate  system  of  collecting  and  yiiblishing 
statistics  of  crime  as  a  national  problem.  So 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  statistics  available 
in  the  leading  civilised  nations  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  crime  during  the  past  few 
decades.  It  is  therefore,  concluded  by  some  per- 
sons that  dviliiation  has  had  a  harmful  effect. 
However,  this  conclusion  is  not  necessarily 
justified.  Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  tfie 
complexity  of  human  life  dtie  to  the  progTMs 
of  civilization,  the  category  of  criminal  acts 
has  been  greatly  extended  fa  that  it  is  possible 
to  commit  a  much  greater  variety  of  CTimes  now 
than  has  been  possible  in  the  past.  Further- 
more, owing  to  the  increase  in  Ae  efficiency  of 


government,  many  of  the  old  criminal  laws  are 
enforced  now  much  more  rigidly  than  in  the 
past.  The  apparent  increase  of  cnme  in  modem 
times  in  civilized  countries  is  doubtless  due  in 
part  to  these  two  factors,  and  may  be  entirely 
due  to  them.  The  most  drastic  form  of  penal 
treatment  is  death.  Capital  punishment  was 
much  used  in  the  past  It  is  little  used  trv-ihy  in 
civilized  countries.  Owing  to  the  mooem 
humanitarian  movement,  wnick  has  enhanced 
greatly  the  value  of  human  life  in  the  popular 
estimalion,  there  is  much  oppo^tion  to  the  death 
penal^,  and  it  will  probably  disappear  entirely  in 
course  of  time.  Imprisonment  is  the  character- 
utic  modern  penalty.  It  very  largely  superseded 
transportation  during  the  18th  century.  At  first 
prison  life  was  usually  congregate  and  no  work 
was  provided.  The  physical  conditions  were 
very  unsanitary  and  the  moral  atmosphere  very 
corrupting.  During  the  I9th  century  the  phys- 
ical conditions  were  much  improved.  Cellular 
confinement  was  introduced  and  in  many 
prisons  was  made  solitary.  Hard  labor  was 
usually  imposed.  But  even  after  these  changes 
were  effected,  prison  life  was  far  from  bene- 
ficial for  the  inmates  on  account  of  its  rigid  and 
artificial  character.  During  the  latter  naif  of 
the  I9th  century  the  idea  of  reformation  be- 
came prevalent  in  prison  reform  and  resulted  in 
the  construction  of  reformatories  and  reform 


as  punished.  This  idea  is  being  extended  moiie 
and  more  to  other  classes  of  criminals  and  is 
pervading  the  management  of  prisons  in  gen- 
eral. The  ideal  of  penal  trcatnient  now  is  to 
develop  a  system  of  penal  institutions  in  whidi 
a  suitable  place  will  be  provided  for  each  type 
of  criminal.  Such  a  system  will  include  recep- 
tion and  observation  prisons,  reformatories,  in- 
dustrial and  farm  colonies,  asylums  and  peniten- 
tiaries for  incorrigibles.  In  this  system  the 
principle  of  the  individualization  of  punish- 
ment would  be  applied,  and  the  data  and  scien- 
tific principles  of  criminology  would  be  fijly 
utiliied.  Crime  can  never  be  entirdy  abolished,, 
but  it  can  be  prevented  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
program  for  the  prevention  of  crime  is  included 
very  lately  in  the  program  for  the  prevention 
of  poverty  and  other  social  evils  which  give 
rise  to  cnme.  Criminology  can  aid  greatly  in 
the  prevention  of  crime  by  revealing  how  these 
social  evils  give  rise  to  crime. 
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'CrimtHology'.efe. 

CRIMP,  an  agent  who  for  a  commission 
supplies  shii«  with  seamen,  the  term  beitiR 
apl>lied  especially  to  low  characters  who  decoy 
sailors  liy  treating  them,  advancing  money  to 
them,  and  giving  them  goods  on  credit,  till  they 
have  them  in  their  power,  frequently  getting 
tfiem  shipped  of!  in  a  dninlcen  state  after  all 
their  money  i*  spent  They  also  keep  an  out- 
look for  emigrants,  and  lake  them  to  low  lodg- 
ing-houses, in  which  they  themselves  are  inter- 
ested. There  are  laws  protecting  seamen  from 
the  extortion  of  crimps  and  their  dealings  with 
masters  of  vessels,  but  these  are  unable  to  reach 
a  very  large  proportion  of  cases. 

CRINOID,  kri'noid,  or  SEA-LILY,  a 
stalked  echinoderm  usually  fixed  to  the  sea  bot- 
tom by  a  jointed  stem  so  as  to  present  a  flower- 
like form.  The  body  is  more  or  less  cup- 
shaped,  with  5  to  40  jointed  flexible  arms 
subdivided  into  branches,  and  bearing  pinnules, 
all  made  up  of  minute  bony  plates,  which  in 
some  of  the  larger  fossil  species  numbered  over 
150,000.  The  arms  may  be  absent  in  the  bias- 
tolas  {Pentremites)  and  certain  cystideans,  but 
the  pinnules  remain.  There  are  not  now  many 
existing  species,  the  greater  number  (nearly 
1,000)  having  become  extinct  A  typical  crinoid 
is  Pentacrinus,  wh'ch. lives  attached  to  rocks  in 
the  West  Indies  at  all  depths  from  20  lo  3,000 
fathoms;  it  is  about  a  foot  high,  the  arms  much 
subdivided,  the  joints  of  the  stem  five-sided.  In 
one  fossil  species  the  stalk  was  more  than  50 
feet  long.  In  geologic  times  crinoids  often 
grew  in  dense  forest-like  masses.  _  A  curious 
little  living  crinoid  is  a  slender  simple  form 
about  two  inches  high,  which  lives  at  the  depth 
of  from  100  to  1,000  fathoms  on  the  coast  of 
Norway  and  in  the  Straits  of  Florida  in  the  cold 
water  under  the  tepid  Gulf  Stream.  It  is  a  sur- 
vivor of  a  genus  of  the  Cretaceous  Period.  A 
north  Atlantic  shoal-water  form  Is  tte  Antedon 
(Comaltila),  which  in  it>  early  youth  is  fixed  to 
die  bottom  by  a  stalk,  but  which  becomes  free 
when  mature-  it  also  inhabits  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  The  existing  crinoids,  more  than  200  spe- 
cies, are  merely  the  remnants  from  a  much 
larger  assemblage  of  fossil  forms,  which  be^ 
to  appear  in  the  rocks  of  the  Cambrian,  culmi- 
nate in  the  eariy  Palxovoic  and  decline  toward 
the  end  of  that  period.  At  first  small  and  deli- 
cate, they  became  Ur^r  and  coarser  in  the  later 
rocks.  They  flounstied  in  greatest  numbers 
about  polxoxoic  coral  reefs  in  shallower  water 
than  at  present  The  most  fi,Tnous  Ameriom 
fossil  crinoid  beds  are  those  of  the  Subcarbon- 
iferous  limestones  of  Burlington,  Iowa  and 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.  Thick  beds  of  crinoi- 
dal  limestones  were  deposited  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  at  various  periods  and  under 
favorable  coflditioDS  from  the  Ordovician  to  the 
Jurassic  Period,  tiiose  of  the  Carboniferous  and 
of  the  upper  Muschelkalk.  the  lower  beds  form- 
ing the  so-called  Trot4iitenka!k,  being  especially 
characteristic,  and  cotisistitig  almost  whollv  of 
stems  of  Encrinus  iiHformis.  the  "stone  lily.' 
Crinoids  are  divided  utto  three  classes.    The 


oldest,  most  generalized  and  primitive  appears 
to  be  the  class  Cysloidea,  These  were  more 
or  less  si^erical  in  form,  either  with  imper- 
fectly developed  arms,  or  without,  and  stalked 
or  not  About  250  species  are  known.  Th^ 
date  from  the  Cambnan  Period,  culminated  in 
the  Ordovician  and  Silurian  Periods,  then  sud- 
denly diminished  in  numbers,  finally  disappear- 
ing  before  the  close  of  the  Permian.  The  sec- 
ond class  is  the  Blast aidea,  or  bud-shaped 
crinoids,  represented  by  Pentremites,  which 
were  short-stemmed  or  entirely  stemless.  The 
arms  are  short,  recumbent  and  appear  as  if 
soldered  to  the  calyx  or  body.  These  have  not 
yet  been  detected  in  strata  lower  than  the 
Silurian  and  the  type  became  most  numerous  in 
the  Subcarboniferous  limestones  of  the  Unite<' 
States.  Upward  of  120  species  have  been  recog- 
nized. The  third  class  is  Crinoidea  proper.  Tbe 
three  classes  are  arranged  under  the  suS-brancb, 
Pelmatoeoa.  New  species  are  constantly  being 
foimd,  notably  in  the  waters  of  the  Philippines, 
Africa  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  a  few 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States. 
Consult  Clark,  A.  H.,  'A  Ponograph  of  Exist- 
ing Crinoids'  (United  States  National  Uuseum 
Bulletin  82,  Washington  1915) ;  Proceeditss  of 
the  United  States  National  Museum,  Vols.  34 
onward:  Zittel,  K.  A,  von  (Eastman's  trans.). 
*Text-book  of  Palxontol<wy>  (London  1900- 
02). 

CRINOLINE  (Fr..  from  Lat.  frimr,  hair), 
properly  a  kind  of  fabric  made  chiefly  of  horse 
hair,  but  generally  applied  to  a  kind  of  petti- 
coat supported  by  steel  hoops,  and  intended  to 
distend  or  give  a  certain  set  to  the  skirt  of  a 
lady's  dress.  Hooped  skirts  are  by  no  means  a 
new  invention  of  fashion,  a  somewhat  similar 
monstrosity,  supported  iyy  whalebone,  being 
worn  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James 
I,  and  the  fashion  being  again  introduced  in  die 
time  of  George  II.  The  earlier  hooped  petti- 
coats were  called  fardingales  or  farthingales. 
The  crinoline  proper  came  in  about  1856,  and 
was  worn  by  women  of  all  ranks,  and  some- 
times reach^I  portentous  dimensions,  so  as  to 
be  not  only  very  inconvenient  to  the  wearer  and 
all  coming  in  contact  with  her,  but  also  the 
cause  of  accidents  from  fire,  etc.  The  immense 
bell -shaped  crinolines  fell  into  disuse  about 
1866.  (Crinoline  wire  was  for  years  a  leading 
branch  in  the  steel  trade.  A  horse-hair  and  cot- 
ton fabric  used  as  a  material  for  making  ladies' 
bonnets  is  also  called  crinoline. 

CRINUH,  kri'num,  a  ^nus  of  bulbous- 
rooted  herbs  of  the  family  Amaryllidacea. 
The  numerous  and  widely  distributed  species  are 
characterized  by  rather  broad,  usually  persistent 
leaves,  and  umbels  of  Few  to  many  funnel-  . 
shaped  flowers,  often  deliciously  fragrant  The 
flowers  are  usually  pure  white,  wiui  hands  of 
purple  or  red,  or  tinted  throughout  with  one  of 
these  colors.  Several  species  are  widely  popular 
as  greenhouse  specimens  and  b  the  warm  South 
and  California  as  outdoor  subjects  on  lawns. 
C,  americatium,  the  Florida  swamp  lily,  is  com- 
mon in  wet  ground  in  the  Gulf  Sutes.  C. 
longifolium  and  C.  ntoorei  are  somewhat  hardy, 
the  Tormer  as  far  north  as  Washington,  the 
latter  not  quite  so  far.    Both  these  species  blos- 


continuously    through    the    , 

odiers  generally  have  a  short  season  of  bloom. 
More  than  20  species  with  ttOBy  bonkiiltiml 
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varieties  are  cultivated  in  Amerion  gardens  and 
greenhouses.  They  differ  widely  in  their  de- 
mands as  to  cultivatian,  for  an  accountof  which, 
and  also  for  a  description  of  the  popular  species, 
consult  Bailey,  'Cyclopedia  of  American  Horti- 
cultute>   (1914). 

CRIPPLE  CREEK,  Colo.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Teller  County,  on  the  Florence  and  Crip- 
ple Creek  and  the  Midland  Terminal  railroatu. 
So  miles  west  of  Colorado  Springs.  It  is  the  trade 
centre  for  the  Cripple  Creek  mining  district,  in 
which  the  output  of  gold  from  1890  to  1916  was 
$301,000,000,  The  town  has  several  cyanide 
mills,  smelters  and  other  mininK  industries,  a 
national  bank  and  daiiyand  weeluy  newspapers. 
It  was  founded  in  1890,  and  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1696.  Several  great  labor 
strikes  have  taken  place  here.  The  Roosevelt 
Drainage  tunnel  opened  in  1910  has  greatly  in- 
creased mine  values  by  nnwatering  the  fidd 
which  covers  an  area  of  nearly  six  miles,  onc- 
tcnth  of  which  alone  has  been  developed.  Pop. 
6,206. 

CRIPPLED  CHILDREN.  See  Childben, 
Defective. 


and  general  efforts  to  liquidate,  by  tcaling  down 
of  prices,  by  restriction  of  credit  and  by  wide- 
Spread  failures,  insolvencies  and  bankruptcies. 
The  words  crisis  and  panic  are  used  inter- 
changeably, though  the  former  is  the  more 
□eariy  correct  term  denominating  the  period 
during  which  industry  changes  from  a  state  of 
prosperity  to  one  of  dejR-ession.  The  word 
panic  more  fittingly  describes  a  briefer  period, 
or  an  acute  phase  not  always  appearing  in  crises, 
during  which  the  morale  and  judgment  of  the 
business  community  are  seriously  upset  by  fear 
of  impending  trouble.  Ixird  Overstone  has  de- 
scribed the  sequence  of  phenomena  known  as  a 
"business  cycle"  a»  follows :  'State  of  quies- 
cence, invrovement,  growing  confidence,  pros- 
perity, cxcitonent,  overtrading,  convulsions, 
pressure,  sta^ition,  distress  ending  a^n  in 
quiescence.'  The  period  of  expansion  of  busi- 
ness, accompanied  by  increased  activity  in  pro- 
duction and  commerce,  known  as  "good  times,* 
is  followed  liry  a  period  during  which,  owing  to 
rapidly  advancing  prices  of  materials  and 
labor,  some  enterprises  find  their  profits  con- 
siderably reduced.  Accordin^y  they  contract 
their  operations,  dispense  with  a  portion  of 
their  workmen,  restrict  their  purchases  of  raw 
materials  and  thus  afiect  adversely  the  industries 
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scale  of  living.  There  is  a  consequent  dechne 
in  the  demand  for  Reneral  commodities  and  the 
curtailment  extenc^  in  ever- widening  circles 
until  the  whole  business  system  is  affected.  One 
or  two  failures  may  force  other  houses  to  sus- 
pend and  general  disaster  follows,  panic  rules 
and  total  collapse  seems  immtnenL  The  re~ 
coveiy  is  slow,  a  period  of  stagnation  or  depres- 
non  fallows,  during  which  business  is  at  its 
lowest  ebb,  and  before  confidence  is  completely 
restored,  considerable  time  has  elapsed.  Busi- 
ness then  be^ns  to  improve  and  expand,  prices 
begin  to  soar,  activity  increases,  and  anotiier 
period  of  pirosperity  is  at  hand,  good  times  pre- 
vailing tmtil  again  checked  by  a  new  crisis.    A 
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depression  of  tmsiness  need  not  constitute  a 
crisis  but  may  be  cnty  a  period  during  which 
business  and  commercial  activities  are  bdow 
the  normal  standards;  a  depression  ma^  exist 
independartly,  but  usually  follows  a  crisis. 

Many  reasons  have  been  advanced  for  crises 
but  the  actuating  causes  are  never  twice  alike^ 
one  crisis  being  caus»i  by  the  failure  of  sonte 
great  firm  or  firms,  another  by  war,  another  bj 
monetary  legislation,  another  by  stock  market 
speculation,  another  by  bad  harvests,  another 
by  over-expansion  of  worid  commerce,  another 
1^  a  change  of  a  nation's  political  policieit 
Miich  may  cause  investors  to  becmne  timid  ami 
reluctant  to  loan  their  capital  to  enterprises 
that  may  not  receive  the  protection  throuf^  na- 
tional economic  policies  considered  necessary 
and  adequate  to  their  stability  and  success.  A 
century  or  two  ago  local  distress  tm^t  have 
been  caused  by  crop  failures  or  some  other 
calamities,  and  panic  mi^t  have  been  indiRed 
by  such  wild-cat  adventures  as  die  South  Sea 
and  the  Mississipin  Bubbles  (qq.v.  See  also 
Law,  John),  but  these  events  had.  not  the  far^ 
reaching  effects  characterising  modem  indus- 
trial disturi>ances  and,  theiefoi^  we  may  say 
that  crises  are  pnKtically  19th  century  pfae- 
noniena.  Some  assert  that  capital  forms  more 
rapidly  than  fields  wherein  to  invest  it  safety 
and  profitably  and  as  profits  decrease  capitalists 
asc  liable  to  make  investments  of  an  unusual 
or  hazardous  nature,  resnltiiw  in  the  total  loss 
or  destruction  of  capital  and  the  consequent  sen- 
end  alarm  and  crisis.  A  theory  advanced  by 
Ricardo  and  elaborated  by  Rodbertus  is  the 
'iron  law  of  wages.*  under  which  the  laborer 
does  not  receive  all  he  produces  either  in  the 
commodity  produced,  in  a  commodi^  of  corre- 
sponding value  which  he  may  need,  or  in  an 
equivalent  wage,  but  receives  a  sum  so  small  as 
to  place  him  under  the  necessih'  of  continuing 
his  work  of-  reproduction  in  order  that  he  may 
not  starve,  thereby  maintaining  the  supjdy  of 
labor.  The  capitalist  takes  the  difference  be- 
tween the  laborer's  wages  and  the  selling  price 
of  the  commodity  and,  being  unable  to  spend  ibt 
total  amount  and  anxious  to  increase  his  power 
oc  the  earning  capacity  cf  his  suridus  wealth, 
converts  it  into  capital  through  investment 
Thus  capital  increases  more  rapidly  than  the 
laborer's  ability  to  purchase,  resulting  in  a 
so-called  over-prodttction,  thongb  the  Socialisti 
insist  that  this  actually  is  an  under-consurap- 
tion.     Ultimately  this  results  in  an  industrial 

Much  space  is  devoted  by  economists  to  the 
subject  of  credit  and  its  abuses  as  a  cause  of 
crises.  The  extensive  obligmtioiis  contracted 
during  normal  times  to  conduct  business  enter- 
prises are  based  largely  on  physical  assets  and 
partly  on  the  faith  of  the  lender  in  the  ability, 
character  and  integri^  of  the  borrower.  Suoi 
obligations  are  usually  of  indefinite  maturity, 
though  the  loans  are  mostly  for  a  short  time 
only,  and  the  borrower  may  be  called  upon  to 
liquidate  his  indebtedness  quickly.  GoocI  times 
may  mean  easir  money  and  the  unwary  ca^tal- 
ist  may  loan  his  money  to  inexperienced,  inca- 
pable, oversanguine  or  speculative  investors. 
One  of  the  results  of  easy  mimey  is  tiie  ten* 
denor  of  those  in  charge  of  business  entCHMises, 
on  (Wtaining  a  loan,  to  divert  the  funds  to  otho- 
than  hnmediate  actual  requirements.  During 
periods  of   depression  production  is  curtailed 
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and  often  dlHontinued  entirely,  wherciore 
stocks  of  goods  become  dieted.  On  the  re- 
tDm  of  confidence  and  the  renewal  of  activity, 
through  the  resumption  of  biqrin^by  the  public; 
the  mannfacturing  [dants  expenence  diiiiculiT 
in  filhng  orders  and  their  owners  or  managers 
therefore  borrow  money  or  cut  down  meir 
wolfing  capital  to  remodel  and  extend  their 
plants  or  to  purchase  extra  equipment  or  for 
gome  other  form  of  hxed  asset.  Often  lat^ 
tarns  are  invested  merely  to  aiitici[wtion  of 
future  increase  in  demand  and  pitKlucti<m,  mills 
and  railroads  bdng:  excellent  examples  of  such 
preparations  for  future  prosperity.  Usually  this 
work  is  carried  too  far ;  the  means  of  produc- 
tion outstrip  the  demand  for  goods;  tlic  ratio 
between  current  assets  and  liabilities  is  reduced; 
and  such  enterprises,  with  impaiml  working 
capital,  are  liable  to  miolveocy  when  trade  de- 
pression sets  in.  fn  order  to  prevent  the  dis- 
ruption of  industry  throu^  the  over-extension 
of  credit  there  must  be  some  means  to  safeguard 
the  granting  of  short  time  or  inde&iite  credits 
and  an  emergency  currency  that  will  allow  a 
large  portion  of  these  loans  to  be  liquidated 
safely  within  the  brief  period  of  a  pamc.  The 
usnat  safeguards  are  the  credit  reports  of  the 
mercantile  associations,  the  rwistry  of  com- 
mercial paper  and  the  demand  for  audits  by 
certified  public  aocountants.  The  facilities  for 
quick  liquidation  have  been  extended  by  the 
Federal  Reserre  ^stem  of  banks.  See  CuDrrg 
CtTtaENCY ;  Banks  ahv  Bankikg  —  Federal 
Bxasxn  Systsii. 

Crises  have  been  confined  practically  to 
western  Europe  and  to  the  more  advanced 
American  countries.  In  the  United  States  the 
most  notable  crises  have  been  those  of  1819, 
1837,  1854, 18S7,  1873,  1884,  1893  and  1907.  These 
were  neaxiy  coincident  with  crises  oocurring 
in  Ei^and,  and  the  crises  of  1836-39,  1857  and 
1873  may  be  called  international  m  extent 
Prior  to  and  during  the  War  of  1812  there  had 
been  much  wild-cat  banking  and  the  country 
was  launched  on  a  paper  money  era,  the  banks 
being  unable  to  secure  specie  sunkient  to  redeem 
ercn  a  small  portion  of  their  paper.  In  1814 
Congress  refused  a  charter  to  a  proposed  national 
bank  and  people  began  to  lose  faith  in  banks  and 
to  withdraw  their  money.  Banks  in  the  South 
ceased  to  redeem  their  notes  and  on  28  Au^. 
1814  the  Philadelphia  banks  suspended  specie 
payments,  followed  by  others  in  me  North  and 
in  Ohio,  until  every  bank  in  the  seaboard 
States  had  taken  similar  action.  But  by  threats 
and  legislation  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments compelled  these  banks  to  resume  specie 
payments  which  flie  majority  had  done  by  the 
latter  part  of  1817.  Meanwhile  in  1816  Con- 
gress  had  established  a  bank  of  the  United 
States  to  regulate  the  currency.  On  the  con- 
clusion oi  the  war  foreign  trade  began  tc  re- 
vive which  required  vast  sums  of  money;  in 
1814,  while  the  blockade  was  in  force,  the  im- 
ports were  valued  at  $12,965,000  and  exports 
M  $6,927,441,  but  in  1815  these  figures  had 
risen  to  $113,041,274  and  $52,557,753  respectively 
and  in  1816  to  $147,103,000  and  $81,920,452. 
Furthermore,  during  the  blockade,  when  com- 
merce was  practically  at  a  standstill,  the  mer- 
chants transferred  their  ca[Htal  to  manufactur- 
ing establishments  and  when  the  lifting  of  the 
blockade  resulted  in  a  vast  influx  of  foreign 
made  goods,  protection  was  demanded  for  tm 


industries,    residting    in   the   enactment   of   a 

eotective  tarig  in  1816  (amended  in  1818). 
eanwitile  in  1815  a  cnmniercial  conventian  bad 
been  oondnded  with  Great  Britain,  under  the 
terms  of  which  each  cotuttry  was  to  regulate, 
as  it  _  saw  fit  its  trade  with  British  North 
American  ana  West  Indian  possessions.  lo 
retaliation  for  a  supposed  discrimination  against 
than  in  American  regulations,  the  merchants  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  secured  the 
passage  of  the  ^Plaster  of  Paris"  Act  which 
prevented  the  transportation  of  this  article  in 
American  vessels  to  the  place  of  consumption. 
Great  Britain  then  excluded  American  ships 
from  the  West  Indies  and  as  these  acts  ren- 
dered idle  100,000  tons  of  American  shipping. 
the  shipping  interests  were  prostrate,  all  allied 
trades  languished,  and  thousands  of  mechanics 
were  Uirown  out  of  worit.  In  1811  steam- 
boats bad  been  introduced  on  Western  waters 
and  capital  and  enterprise  turned  to  the  task 
of  opening  the  West.  Owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  people  could  secure  paper  money  froiD 
the  wild-cat  banks,  there  was  widespread 
speciJation  in  lands,  the  record  of  public  land 
sales  being  270,000  acres  in  1813,  1,120.000  in 
1815,  2,160,000  in  I8l7,  5,470,000  m  1819  and 
820,000  in  1820.  Everyone  hastened  to  plunge 
into  debt,  expecting  to  become  rich  thereby, 
but  when  the  banks  began  to  contract  their  dis- 
counts and  currency  began  to  be  reduced,  the 
debtors  were  unable  to  meet  their  obligations 
and  genera!  bankruptcy  followed  with  its  attend- 
ant hardships  in  all  circles.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral depression  in  business.  Many  blamed  the 
tariff  but  the  greatest  outcry  was  against  the 
banks,  both  State  and  National,  and  accordingly 
there  was  a  wive  of  anti-banking  excitement 
throughout  the  country.  But  this  soon  subsided, 
the  States  enacted  stay  taws,  pitihibited  im- 
prisonment for  debts  less  than  certain  amounts, 
passed  acts  against  usury,  and  conditions  be- 
came about  normal  in  1821. 

In  1832  President  Jackson  became  convinced 
that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  using 
its  funds  insidiously  and  ordered  the  govern- 
ment funds  deposited  therein  (o  be  withdrawn. 
Since  $9,ffll,767  in  public  money  was  on  deposit, 
the  bank  was  compelled  to  curtail  its  loans 
and  could  not  use  any  of  the  public  deposits  for 
the  benefit  of  the  commercial  community.  As 
a  result  mone^  became  scarce,  discounts  rose 
rapidly  and  in  1833  many  business  houses 
failed.  Jackson's  quarrel  wiui  the  bank  resulted, 
in  1834,  in  its  failure  to  secure  a  renewal  of  its 
charter,  and  its  career  as  a  national  institution 
was  practically  ended.  Almost  simultaneously 
the  national  debt  was  paid  off  and  the  treasury 
began  to  have  a  surplus,  wherefore  a  bill  was 
passed  in  1836  providing  that  ail  but  $5,000,000 
of  the  money  in  the  treasury  on  1  Jan,  1837 
should  be  deposited  with  the  several  States  in 
proportion  to  their  representation  in  Congress, 
and  in  order  to  safeguard  the  deposits  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  to  select  the 
State  banks  for  depositories.  The  effect  of  this 
distribution  of  surplus  revenue  among  the 
States  was  the  formation  of  new  banks  with 
nominal  capital  and  the  flooding  of  the  country 
with  paper  money.  In  1837  there  were  more 
than  600  such  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $291,000,000,  of  whkh  $149,000,000  was  in  dr- 
ctilating  notes  and  $127,000,000  in  deposits,  while 
their  total  loans  and  discounts  amounted  to 
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$525/1011000.  Wild  qwcnlatioii  occnrrad,  tt- 
pediify  in  land,  RiiUioni  of  acres  bdng  bought 
and  held  for  a  rise.  Prior  to  1834  the  annual 
sales  of' land  never  exceeded  MflOOfM  but  in 
I8«  the  receipts  were  H887fl00,  in  1835.  ?14,- 
757,000  and  in  18%  £2^800,00a  But  this  con- 
sisted not  of  sitecie  out  oijy  of  credit  on  the 
books  of  the  banks  that  held  government  de- 
posits. Eariy  in  1837  the  banks  began  to  call 
their  loans,  to  curtail  their  EKOonunoOations  and 
to  increase  rates  of  interesL  Owin^  to  the 
crisis  in  England  specie  ceased  to  be  imported, 
whereupon  the  price  of  money  rose.  To  make 
matters  worse  the  wheat  crops  of  the  eastern 
States  had  been  seriously  damaged  by  a  scourge 
of  the  Hessian  fly,  wherefore  the  jmce  of  wheat 
and  flour  rose  rapidly,  until  early  in  1837  wheat 
brought  $225  per  bushel  and  ^our  $12.50  per 
barrel,  whidi  caused  several  flour  riots. 
Furthermore  an  atmormally  large  cotton  crop 
the  previous  year  was  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
portionate slump  ki  prices  and  a  consequent  de- 
preciation in  the  credit  of  those  connected  with 
the  cotton  industry.  Soon  three  grot  cotton 
firms  in  New  Orleans  failed  with  liabilities  of 
$2,500,000,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  three 
New  York  firms  with  liabilities  of  $9,000,00a 
By  the  first  week  in  April  the  failures  in  New 
York  numbered  98  with  liabtlities  of  over  $60- 
000,000  and  two  weeks  later  they  numbered  168. 
Real  estau,  and  railroad,  canal  and  other  stocks 
depredated  in  value  and  thousands  of  workmen 
were  deprived  of  employment  Prior  to  this 
time  President  Jacksoa  mid  caused  the  'Specie 
Grcular*  to  be  isstied,  requiring  all  public  land 
agents  to  accept  nothing  but  specie  in  payment 
This  compelled  the  banks  to  redeem  in  spcde 
practically  their  entire  drculation,  and  as  the 
contingency  caught  them  imprepared,  on  9 
Uay  1837  they  suspended  specie  paymoits  and 
not  until  two  years  had  passed  did  the  last  of 
the  banks  resume.    Before  that,  however,  Con- 

fress  bad  enacted  a  bankruptcy  law  and  the 
tates  had  passed  statutes  of  limitations  and 
similar  measure^  so  that  some  order  began  to 
aj^ar  out  of  the  chaos.  The  most  important 
result  of  the  suspension  was  the  establishment 
of  the  independent  treasury  system  in  184ft 
Moreover,  from  1837  to  1842  the  number  of 
banks  of  the  ootmtiy  was  reduced  b^  tiearly  100, 
circulation  and  deposits  were  cut  in  two,  and 
the  banlu  in  general  exercised  more  caution. 

In  1854  came  a  stringency  in  the  money  mar- 
ket and  hard  times  began  to  press  upon  the 
oountiy.  Trade  was  more  sluggish  than  at  any 
time  since  1837.  iioavy  was  bard  to  obtain  and 
the  very  best  paper  sold  at  10  and  12  per  cent, 
some  going  as  high  as  Ij^  per  cent  per  month. 
The  exsort  of  ^ecie  from  the  coimtry 
large.  These  conditions  brought  on  a  panic  in 
Wall  street  in  September  1854  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  November  hy  financial  disasters  in  tbei 
West  and  South  ana  the  suspension  of  many 
banks  and  bankers.  This  monetary  panic  and 
the  subsequent  depression  were  only  a  precursor 
of  the  panic  of  1857.  After  a  few  mmor  fail- 
ure* the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Cincinnati  failed  on  24  Aug.  1857  with 
liabilities  of  over  $7,000,000.  This  created  a 
panic  in  Wall  street  and  many  brokers  and 
bankers  were  unable  to  meet  their  obligations. 
On  25  September  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Philadelphia  suspended  payments,  to  be  fol- 
lowed soon   by   banks   in  almost   every  section 


oi  the  ootmtry.  Early  in  Octbber  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  made  an  assignment,  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  protested 
its  notes  and  the  Michigan  Central  suspended 
payment  on  its  floating  debt.  The  prices  of 
cocntnodities  rapidly  declined,  factories  and 
woi1ahop«  suspended  and  thousand  lacked  em- 
plojitnent  Armies  of  worldngmen,  desperate  in 
their  fear  of  starvation  and  poverty,  paraded  the 
streets  of  citiea,  rioting  occurred  in  many  places, 
and  the  mibtia  was  called  upon  to  restore  order. 
In  1857  there  wen  in  the  United  States  and 
British  provinces  t^Q22  failures,  with  liabilities 
of  $2a2,335,00(^  and  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1858  there  were  1.540  failures,  with  liabilities 
of  $31,733,000.  The  causes  of  the  panic  have 
been  attribnted  to  various  'circumstances,  such 
as  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  the  speculation  en- 
gendered by  the  infhix  of  gold  from  California 
(which  caused  the  belief  to  prevail  that  no 
undertaking  was  too  stupendous  for  Sie  fortu- 
nate nation  to  undertake),  the  enormous  exten- 
sion of  railway  lines,  the  expansion  of  bank 
loans  and  circuladon,  the  export  of  specie,  the 
increased  importations  of  merchandise,  and  un- 
due extension  of  credit  During  1838  the  de- 
pression oontinucd  unabated  but  at  the  openios 
of  1859  good  times  seemed  to  have  returned. 
The  South  was  prosperous,  soieral  crops  were 
bounteous  and  prices  were  nigh,  but  in  June 
1859  a  killing  frost  laid  low  the  crops  of  wheals 
grain,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  fruit  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
Nevertheless  by  1860  anodier  season  of  pros- 
perity seemed  at  hand,  only  to  be  stifled  by  tiie 
CivU  War. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  occurred  a  sharp  re- 
versal  of  previously  prosperous  business  condi- 
tions. In  anticipation  ot  profits,  a  speculative 
Spirit  had  been  aroused  which  produced  an  over- 
production in  every  branch  of  industry,  a  gen- 
eral glut  of  the  market  and  a  ruinous  dedine 
in  pnces.  Money  giadually  became  tight,  dis> 
coimt  rates  advanced  rapidly,  and  by  September 
Httie  mon^  could  be  borrowed  at  any  price. 
After  the  downfall  of  a  few  smaller  concerns, 
the  panic  broke  forth  on  18  September  when 
Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  suspended, 
as  a  result  of  which  stocks  stnmped  on  the  ex- 
changes and  a  score  of  brokers^  houses,  banks 
and  banking  firms  were  forced  to  the  walL 
Suspension  of  payments  occurred  first  at  New 
York  but  extended  to  all  the  larger  cities  and 
continued  until  1  November.  The  panic  in  the 
'Street*  was  of  short  duration  but  its  effects 
were  apparent  in  commercial  and  industrial  cir> 
cles   for   months,    thousands  of   establishments 

J  handicapped  or  ccmpletely  prostrated  by 
dc  of  available  funds  to  conduct  their  busi- 
Between  1873  and  1876  the  mercantile 
■cs  were  $775,000,000  and  the  defaults  by 
ays  u^  to  1  Jan.  1879  amounted  to  nearb' 
$»K),U0O,O00.  The  number  of  bankruptcies  up 
to  1878  was  10,478,  while  the  depression  follow 
ing  the  panic  was  even  more  fatal  to  productive 
Indtistriet.  Between  1873  and  1879  these  fail- 
ures numbered  47,000  and  the  mon^  loss  was 
$1,200,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  3,00a0IM  men 
were  thrown  out  of  work.  The  depression  ex- 
tended to  many  parts  of  the  world. 

In  1883-84  another  period  of  panic  and  de- 
pression   began.    The   gigantic    speculati' 
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Hadley  in  his  *Raikoad  Transportation,'  says 
that  of  the  29,000  miles  of  road  constructed  in 
1880-82  only  a  third  was  justified  by  existing 
business,  another  third  might  b«  profitable  some 
time  in  the  future,  and  of  the  remainder  some 
were  built  to  put  money  into  tiie  hajids  of  the 
Uiilden  as  distinct  from  the  oiMicrs,  some  were 
built  to  increase  the  power  of  existing;  systems, 
where  they  were  not  needed,  and  sotne  were 
built  to  sell  as  a  blackmailing  scheme  against 
other  roads.  During  18&3  there  were  a  few 
small  commercia]  failures  and  on  1  Jan.  1884 
the  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad  went 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  During  1884  and 
188S,  41  railway  corporations,  hokfing  19,000 
miles  of  track,  were  placed  under  receivership 
and  37  smaller  railroad  properties  were  sold 
under  fareclosure.  Moreover  in  the  spring  of 
1884  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts occurred.  Owing  to  a  great  increase  m  the 
world's  wheat  crops,  the  price  felt  below  tkiat 
of  1878,  resulting  in  stagnation  of  interior  trade, 
because  farmers  held  their  produce  for  more 
favoTable  market  conditions.  Hence  railway 
freight  traffic  was  greatly  diminished,  thereby 
reducing  railway  stock  dividends,  and  conse- 
quently investors  hesitated  to  embark  in  railroad 
enterprises  of  great  magnitude.  In  May  1864 
came  the  failure  of  the  National  Marine  Bank 
of  New  Yori^  the  president  of  which  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  firm  of  Grant  and  Ward,  which 
failed  shortly  afterward  with  liabilities  of 
S17,000.000.  Several  other  banks  and  banking 
houses  failed,  the  total  liabilities  of  the  wrecked 
concerns  bein^  about  $240,000,000.  While  the 
panic  centred  m  New  Yorlc,  there  were  numer- 
<ms  failures  in  other  cities,  11  national  banks 
and  about  130  other  banks  and  private  bankers 
being  counted  in  the  list.  There  was  no  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payment  during  the  panic  and  this, 
together  with  bounteous  crops,  tended  to  im- 
prove conditions,  the  general  distrust  dimin- 
ished, credit  circu^tion  was  re'Cstablished  and 
the  discount  rates  resumed  their  normal  level. 

For  some  time  prior  to  1894  the  forei^ 
financial  situation  had  been  much  upset  and  m 
1890  tlie  firm  of  Baring  Brothers  of  London 
failed  with  home  liabilities  of  over  $100,000,000. 
Consequently  English  holders  of  American 
securities  dumped  them  into  our  market  and 
gold  began  to  flow  toward  London;  this  export 
of  gold  was  further  enhanced  by  high  rates  of 
exdiange  in  foreign  financial  centres  and  heavy 
imports  of  merchandise  in  1891.  Early  in  \^2 
conditions  changed  and  owing  to  our  enormous 
exports  of  wheat  a  considerable  poriion  of  the 
gdd  returned,  thus  restoring  our  depleted  gold 
reserve.  But  for  various  causes  the  price  of 
wheat  suffered  a  serious  decline,  English  in- 
vestors became  alarmed  at  the  condition  of  the 
United  States  treasury  and  currency,  and,  fear- 
ing that  we  might  enact  a  free  coinage  silver 
law,  again  sold  their  American  securities  with 
the  result  that,  owing  to  exports  of  gold,  the 
twerve  had  fallen  to  $114,231,883  in  May  1892 
and  was  Lkeiy  to  fall  below  the  legal  limit  of 
$100,000,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
then  discontinued  the  payment  of  debts  in  gold 
and  began  to  hoard  it,  and  the  year  passed  with- 
out much  further  financial  trouble,  Bui  prices 
and  cost  of  living  had  been  advancing  without 
any  compensatory  increase  in  wages.  The  work- 
ingmen  were  in  a  relatively  worse  condition 
than  before  and  struck  for  higher  wages,  several 


disastrous  dashes  occurriiw  in  1892,  esped^ly 
at  Homestead.  Pa.,  in  the  Cafar  d'Alene  miniw 
region  of  Idaho  and  in  the  Erie  and  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Yards  at  Buffalo.  In  November 
1892  Cleveland  was  elected  President  on  a  plat- 
form calling  for  a  jtarity  between  gold  and  sil- 
ver coins,  and  creditors  feared  that  the  govern- 
ment either  could  not  or  would  not  redeem  its 
legal  tender  notes  in  gold  coin,  there  being  only 
$100,982,410  in  the  gold  reserve  when  Cleveland 
assumed  ofiice,  and  barely  $25,000,000  in  other 
forms  of  money.  Hence,  according  to  Lauck 
the  widespread  apprdiension  as  to  the  fixity  of 
the  gold  standard  of  payments,  together  with 
general  industrial  tmrest,  caused  the  panic  of 
1893.  On  20  Feb.  1893,  before  Qevdand  as- 
sumed office,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railway,  with  $40tODO;00()  capital  and  $125,000,- 
000  deb^  went  into  tenkruptcy;  on  5  May  came 
the  failure  of  the  National  Cordage  Company 
with  $20,000,000  capital  and  $10,000,000  liabili- 
ties, these  failures  causing  a  heavy  slump  in  the 
stock  maricet.  On  26  June  the  government  of 
British  India  suspended  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  and  the  price  of  silver  dropped  in  three 
days  from  82  M  67  cents  per  ounce.  In  July 
the  Erie  Railroad  failed  and  the  Milwaukee 
Bank  suspended,  causing  runs  on  lianks,  particu- 
larly in  New  York.  In  August  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  repeal  the  Sherman 
Silver  Purchase  Law,  but  tnougfa  this  helped 
to  restore  confidence  the  Senate  failed  to  act 
until  30  October  (Qeveland  signing  the  bill  1 
November),  when  it  was  too  late  to  stem  the 
tide  of  disaster.  In  December  1893  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  announced  the  failure 
during  the  year  of  158  national  banks,  172 
State  banks,  177  private  banks,  47  savings 
banks,  13  loan  and  trust  companies  and  6  mort- 
gage companies,  thou^  a  few  of  these  after- 
ward resumed  business.  In  1894  156  railway 
companies,  operadng  nearly  39,000  miles  of 
track,  were  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  the  total 
capitatiHition  of  these  compani^  being  about 
$2,500,000,000,  or  one-fourth  the  raUway  capi- 
talization of  the  country.  Commercial  failures 
increased  from  10,344  in  1892,  with  liabilities  of 

E, 000,000,  to  15.242  in  1893,  with  liabilities  of 
,000,000.  The  problem  of  the  unemployed 
me  acute  and  relief  committees  were  or^n- 
iied  in  many  cities;  numerous  demonstrations 
by  the  unemployed  occurred,  the  most  spectacu- 
lar bemg  the  march  to  Washington  in  April 
1894  of  the  ''industrial  army  under  J.  S.  Coxey 
to  demand  help  from  the  government.  In  the 
same  month  130,000  miners  stopiied  work,  fol- 
lowed later  by  25,000  more;  in  June  to  July 
occurred  the  Pullman  boycott  in  Chicago ; 
other  strikes  took  place  at  New  Bedford,  Fall 
River  and  New  Yorlc;  and  in  January  1895  the 
empk>yees  of  the  Brooklyn  Electric  Railway 
system  went  on  strike.  Agricultural  disaster 
also  overtook  the  country  in  1894,  a  drought 
ruining  the  com  crops  of  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  reducing  the  yield  to  one-fourtii 
that  of  1893.  The  wheat  crops  were  larger,  but 
so  were  European  wheat  crops,  and  as  there 
was  no  market  either  abroad  or  at  home  the 
price  of  »*eat  dedined  to  its  lowest  mark,  49 
cents  per  bushel,  and  similar  dedines  were  ex- 
perienced in  the  prices  of  corn,  oats,  rye  and 
barley.  In  August  1894  the  Gorman-WiUon 
Tariff  Bill  became  law,  the  treasury  reserve 
was  kept  intact  during  the  next  two  year^  t^r 
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the  sale  of  gold  bonds,  and  the  public  b^an  to 
itgun  its  confidence  in  the  government  and  the 
stability  of  business  institutions,  which  was 
further  enhanced  by  the  election  of  UcKinley 
in  1896  on  a  protective  plitfarm  and  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Dingley  tariff  in  1897. 

The  crisis  of  1907  has  been  called  a  <rich 
man's  panic*  and  the  *panic  of  undi^sted 
securities.*  Under  the  fostering  protection  of 
the  high  tariffs  came  the  organization  of  numer- 
ous consolidated  corporations  known  as  trusts, 
of  wdiich.  according  to  one  authority,  225 
sprang  into  existence  during  1899  to  1903.  An 
era  of  prosperiw  set  in  but  in  1906  the  life 
insurance  scandals  and  the  subsequent  investiga- 
tions and  legislation  tended  to  ^row  discredit 
on  some  of  the  business  methods  in  vogue.  In 
spite  of  these  revelations,  the  year  1906  was  the 
most  prosperous  the  country  nad  known,  crops 
being  abundant,  wages  high,  iron  and  steel 
production  enormous,  frei^t  business  beyond 
capacity,  dividends  earned  on  non-paying 
stocks  and  money  plentiful  for  promoting  any 
kind  of  sneculaiive  enterprise.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  however,  affairs  b^an  to  take  a  down- 
ward turn,  due  in  part  to  the  Lawson  articles, 


by  the  Federal  government  under  Roosevelt, 
part  to  instability  of  the  banking  and  currency 
sj'stem^  in  part  to  over-speculation  and  oyer- 

Xnsion  of  business  enterprises  and  various 
:  causes,  resulting  in  Uarch  1907  in  a  gen- 
eral unloading  of  s^culative  securities.  Vuues 
continued  to  decline  producing  a  temporary 
stringency  in  August  1907,  whien  was  followed 
by  the  financial  crisis  of  October,  when  several 
banking  institutions  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
suspended,  to  be  followed  by  others  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.  In  spite  of  the  inabil- 
ity of  business  men  to  obtain  adequate  financial 
accoromoilations,  the  number  of  failures  was 
surprisingly  small.  The  government  aided  the 
banks  by  depositing  money,  the  clearing  houses 
issued  certificate^  the  importations  of  gold 
increased  and  confidence  slowly  returned,  the 
normal  level  being  reached  again  late  in  1908, 
though  the  effects  were  apparent  for  a  much 
longer  time,  even  as  late  as  1912-13. 
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Irvihg  E.  Rines. 

CRISFIELD,  Md.,  city  in  Somerset  County, 
TOO  miles  southeast  of  Baltimore,  on  the  New 
Yorki  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk  Railroad,  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  It  was  incorporated  in  1910. 
It  has  a  marine  hospital.  (}yster  and  crab-fish- 
ing are  chief  industries.  There  is  steamship 
communication  with  Baltimore.    Pop.  3,468. 

CRISIS,  in  medicine  the  tuming-ptnnt  in  a 
disease  at  which  a  dedded  change  for  the  better 
or  the  worse  takes  place.  In  reeular  fevers  (he 
crisis  takes  place  m  certain  £ys,  which  are 
called  critical  days  (the  7tli,  14th  and  2Ut) ; 
sometimes,  however,  a  little  sooner  or  later, 
according  to  the  climate  and  the  constitution  of 
the  patient.  The  word  crisis  is  also  figuratively 
used  for  a  decisive  point  in  any  important  affair 
or  business,  for  instance,  in  politics  and  com* 
merce.    See  Crises,  Economic 

CRISIS,  The,  the  general  name  given  to  a 
series  ^of  political  articles  by  Thomas  Patne. 
These  are  13  in  number,  exclusive  of  a  Crisis 
Extraordinary'  and  a  'Supernumerary  Crisis.' 
The  first  and  most  famous,  pubyshed  in  the 
'Pennsylvania  Journal,'  19  Dec.  1776.  began 
with  the  famous  sentence,  "These  aje  the  times 
that  try  men's  souls."  *It  was  written > during 
the  retreat  of  Washington  across^^.tulMrere, 
and  by  order  of  the  eomn^nddn'iivaQl'intd.to 
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word  0*  Ihe  movement  on  Trenton,  a  few  days 
after  its  publication,  and  is  believed  to  have 
inspired  much  of  the  courage  which  won.  that 
victory.*  The  13th,  published  19  April  1783, 
bears  the  title,  'Thoughts  on  the  Peace,  and  the 
Probable  Advantages  thereof.'  It  opens  with 
the  words,  *The  times  that  tried  men's  souls 
are  over.*  The  pamphlets  throu^out  ejthibii 
political  actimen  and  the  common-sense  for 
which  Paine  was  remarlrable.  As  historical  evi- 
dence of  die  underlying  forces  in  a  unique 
stru^Ie,  and  as  a  monument  to  patiiotism,  they 
possess  great  and  laxting  value. 

CRISP,  Charles  Frederick,  American 
jurist:  b.  Sheffield,  England,  24  Jan.  IMS;  d. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  23  Oct.  1896.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  when  a  child ;  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army  1861-64;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1866;  was  solicitor-general  of  Georgia  from 
1872  to  1877;  and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
1877-82.  He  resipied  the  last  office  to  accept  a 
nomination  for  t^ngrcss,  of  which  body  he  was 
a  member  until  his  death.  From  1891  until 
1895  he  was  speaker  of  the  House. 

CRI8PI,  Francesco,  Italian  statesman;  b. 
Ribera,  SicUy.  4  Oct.  1819;  d.  11  Aug.  1901. 
He  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Palermo, 
taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of  taws  at  the  age 
of  18  and  setUed  at  Naples  in  1846.  He  took 
part  in  the  Sicilian  revolution  at  Palermo 
(1848),  but  when  the  Bourbon  government  was 
reinstated  he  fled  to  Piedmont,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  joumahsm  for  various  radical  papers 
and  in  private  studies.  He  inust  have  been  in 
bad  financial  straits,  for  he  actually  con- 
descended to  apply  for  the  wretched  position 
of  communal  secretary  to  Verolengo,  a  small 
village  of  Piedmont,  which  he  was  denied.  He 
was  offered  a  position  in  journalistic  work  on 
a  journal  supported  by  Cavour,  but  his  adverse 
principles  made  him  refuse  the  post.  In  1853 
he  became  implicated  in  Maziini's  attempt  to 
raise  an  insurrection  in  Lombardy  and  he  was 
consequently  exiled.  He  thereupon  went  to 
Malta  and  thence  to  France  and  I^ndon,  where 
be  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Mazzini, 
to  whom  he  became  devoted.  Both  conspired 
for  the  freedom  of  Sicily.  After  the  war  of 
1859   Crispi   returned   to   Italy,   set   moving  his 

Elans  for  insurrection  and  in  1860  assisted  Gari- 
aldi  in  the  expedition  of  the  Thousand  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Palermo  fell, 
and  Crispi  was  at  once  made  Minister  of  In- 
terior and  Finance  in  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. Italy's  immediate  annexation  of  the 
Sicilies  caused  Crispi  to  resigiL  He  was  sent 
to  the  Italian  Parliament  as  first  representative 
from  Palermo,  where  he  immediately  made  him- 
self conspicuous,  first  as  the  leader  of  the 
radical  Left  and  then  as  an  exponent  of 
monarchical  constitutionalism.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  wrote  to  Maxani  Ms  article  of 
faith;  "The  monarchy  unites  us;  the  republic 
would  divide  us."  In  1876  he  became  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  In  the  following  year  he 
visited  the  European  countries  and  came  10 
know  their  leading  representatives.  In  Decem- 
ber 1877  he  became  Minister  of  the  Interior  in 
the  Depretis  Cabinet,  and  during  this  time  as- 
sisted in  securing  the  establishment  of  a  unified 
monarchy  under  Humbert  I  of  Italy.    He  was. 


however,  denounced  and  removed  from  office 
on  a  charge  of  bigamv.  His  acquittal  did  not 
win  public  opinion  to  uis  favor,  and  it  was  not 
until  1887  that  fae  resumed  his  office.  In  July 
1887  he  became  Premier  and  head  of  Foreagn 
Affairs,  on  the  death  of  Depretis.  As  an  earnest 
supporter  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  be  became  a 
fncnd  of  Bismarck.  The  pending  Fnuico- 
Italian  commerdal  treaty  was  broken  oS.  His 
vigorous  policy  reformed  the  courts  and  secured 
the  adoption  of  commercial  and  sanitary  laws. 
But  he  was  overthrown  in  February  1891,  and 
the  succeeding  cabinet  found  him  an  effective 
opponent  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1893 
he  was  recalled  to  office  and  immediately  en- 
tered upon  a  resolute  suppression  of  disorders, 
and  reorganization  of  public  financial  adminis- 
tration on  the  lines  suggested  by  Sonnino,  The 
radical  leader,  Cavalotb,  became  his  bitter  op- 
ponent, resorting  to  all  sorts  of  underhand 
methods  of  mining  the  reputation  of  Crispi 
Several  attempts  were  made  on  his  Kfe ;  but 
popular  favor  retained  him  in  office,  until,  on 
the  defeat  of  the  Italians  in  Abyssinia,  he 
resigned,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Rudini  Cabinet, 
which  was  in  sympathy  with  Cavalotti.  Charges 
were  brought  against  him  for  swindling  public 
money,  but  the  Chamber  refused  to  prosecute 
on  discovery  that  the  ground  for  the  accusation 
was  the  irregular  handling  of  a  sum  for  the 
use  of  secret  service.  Crispi's  resignation  from 
Parliament  was  soon  annulled  ^  his  over- 
whelming re-election  in  1898.  His  failing  eye- 
sight caused  him  to  withdraw  from  jrolitics 
temporarily,  but  with  a  successful  operation, 
he  again  wrote  articles  in  behalf  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  remained  an  important  public 
iipure  to  the  last.  Crispi's  greatness  is  no  longer 
disputed.  His  splendid,  vigorous  persistence 
brou^t  Italy  to  the  point  of  taking  its  place 
among  Ihe  Powers  ot  Europe  and  gained  for 
that  country  a  trust  and  confidence  which  it 
had  never  Before  enjoyed.  Consult  Stillman, 
W.  J,,  'Francesco  Crispi'  (London  1899);  a 
translation  of  his  memoirs  by  Agnetti  (London 
1912)  ;  Crispi,  T.  P.,  'Francesco  Crispi'  (Milan 
1913). 

CRISTOBAL,  dly  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
comprises  that  part  of  the  dtv  of  Colon. 
Panama,  lying  within  the  bountbries  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  upon  lands  purchased  in  other 
transactions  by  the  United  States.  Its  govern- 
ment is  entirely  separate  from  that  of  ColonT 
The  docks  of  the  Panama  Railroad  line  of 
steamers  arc  located  here,  and  here  also  are 
the  offices  of  the  resident  engineer  of  the  Al- 
laatic  Division  of  the  canal  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Canal  Commis&ary  Department. 
The  city  is  the  site  also  of  the  great  cold-storage 
plant  of  the  Canal  Commission  and  the  shops  of 
the  Panama  Railroad.  The  establishment  at 
Cristobal  in  1915  of  a  branch  of  the  Commer- 
cial National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
marked  an  important  advance-in  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  both  cities.  The  old  De  Lesscps 
mansions  are  on  Cristobal  Point,  where  also 
stands  the  statue  of  Columbus  and  the  Indian 
Maiden,  presented  by  the  Empress  Eugenie  to 
the  city  at  the  rime  of  the  French  occupancy. 
The  new  terminal  docks  of  the  canal,  affording 
docking  facilities  for  20  10.000-ton  vessels  at 
once,  are  an  extension  of  the  Point.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  former  shipping  trade 
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CKITIAS,  kTitlsts.  Greek  orator:  d  404 
B.a  He  was  a  pupil  both  of  Socrales  and  of 
Gorgias  of  Leondni.  He  was  one  of  the  30 
tyrants  set  over  Athens  by  the  Spartans.  He 
applied  himself  with  great  success  to  the  culture 
of  eloquence^  and  Cicero  cites  him  among  the 
public  speakers  of  that  day.  Banished  from 
Athetis  for  some  cause  that  is  not  known,  he 
retired  to  Thessaly,  where  he  incited  an  insur- 
rection amon^  the  Pencstse  or  serfs.  Subse- 
quently to  this  he  visited  Sparta  and  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  laws  and  institutions  of  that 
republic  Returning  to  Athens  with  Lysan- 
der,  404  *.c„  he  was  apiwinted  one  of  the 
famous  30.  his  pride  of  birth  and  hatred  of 
demagogues  having  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  per- 
son for  that  office.  After  a  cruel  and  oppres- 
sive use  of  the  power  thus  conferred  upon  him, 
he  fell  in  battle  against  Thrasybulus  and  fais 
followers.  Plato,  who  was  a  relation  of  his, 
has  made  him  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  his 
'Timxus  and  Critias.*  He  wrote  tragic  and 
elegiac  poetry,  fragments  of  which  are  restored 


;  preserved  in  Miiller,  'Fragmenta  Histori- 
eorum  Grsecorum'   (Vol.  H.  Paris  1863-83). 

CRITICAL  ANGLE.    See  Light. 

CRITICAL  POINT  (or  CRITICAL 
STATE),  in  ^yaics  a  state  or  condition  at 
which  the  physical  jiroperttes  of  a  given  sub- 
stance undergo  some  important  and  more  or  less 
hidden  modincation.  The  term  is  seldom  ap- 
plied to  a  state  or  condition  at  which  an  easily 
visible  change  (such  as  freezing)  takes  place, 
but  is  usually  reserved,  by  common  usage 
(though  not  of  necessity  nor  by  any  formal 
agreement),  for  limiting  conditions  of  a  less 
obvious  nature.  For  example,  the  temperature 
(rancdng,  for  different  samples  of  the  metal, 
from  690°  C,  to  8?0°  C.)  at  which  iron  ceases 
lo  he  susceptible  of  magnetization,  is  called  the 
■critical  temperature*  of  iron  with  respect  to 
magnetism.  At  or  near  this  same  temperature 
the  iron  also  undergoes  important  changes  in 
its  thermal  and  electrical  properties. 

The  term  "critical  point'  is  most  familiarly 
applied  to  the  state  that  a  gas  is  in  when  any 
further  rise  in  temperature  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  liquefying  it  by  pressure  alone. 
It  was  long  known  that  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture facilitates  the  liquefaction  of  a  gas,  but  it 
was  nevertheless  believed  that  a  sufficient  pres- 
sure would  effect  the  liquefaction  at  any  tetn- 
perature  whatever.  Dr.  Thomas  Andrews,  in 
the  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1869.  entitled  "On  the 
Continuity  of  the  Ckiseous  and  Liquid  States 
of  Matter*  (see  <  Philosophical  Transactions' 
tor  1869,  Pt  II,  p.  S7S),  showed  that  this  view 
is  erroneous,  and  that  there  exists  for  every  gas 
a  definite  temperature  above  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  liquefy  the  gas  by  the  application  of 
presstare.  The  temperature  so  defined  is  called 
the  'cTifical  temperature* ;  and  the  vapor  ten- 
sion that  a  liquefied  eas  exerts  at  its  critical 
temperature  is  called  the  'critical  pressure"  of 
the  gas.  Similarly,  the  volume  occupied  by  a  unit 
mass  of  a  gas  that  is  at  its  critical  temperature 
and  is  subjected  to  its  critical  pressure  is  called 
the  ■critical  volume"  of  the  gas.  The  critical 
s  of  the  various  gases  and  liquids  have 


not  yet  been  determined  with  as  much  precision 
as  could  be  desired,  though  good  values  have 
been  obtained  in  a  number  of  cases.  Generally 
speaking,  the  critical  temperatures  are  best  de- 
termined. The  critical  pressures  come  next  in 
order  of  accuracy,  but  as  the  experimental  de- 
termination of  the  critical  volume  of  a  gas  is 
exceedingly  drfficnlt,  few  of  the  critical  volumes 
are  known  with  any  approach  to  precision.  The 
accom|>anytng  table  gives  some  of  the  values  of 
the  critical  constants  of  nses.  The  critical 
temperatures  are  given  on  tlie  Centierade  scale, 
and  tbe  critical  pressures  in  atmos^eres. 


AnUine +4M.« 

W»tBr +MS 

Aeetic  uid 4-311.  ( 

Beiuol -HM 

Cblorofonn +160 

CuboD  duulpliide 4-174 

MmM  aloohol +237 

Bt^Btaobot 4-131 

Sufaifaur  dkndda -i-tS7 

CUmne +t40 

Anumiiik  (NHi) -f  131 

dnrmmo -1-114 

Sulphuretted  IiydraiBn -flOO.t 

Hyorochlonc  acid  km 4-51 . 5 

Acstrlsu 4-3S.2 

Cubon  dioiide 4-31 .37 

Uethone — M 

OiygEa — lis,  4 

Aigon — ll» 

Carbon  nuHKnide —140 

Air — 1«.S 

Hvdroaca — 141 


One  important  and  curious  fact  that  follows 
from  the  existence  of  a  critical  point  is  that  the 
gaseous  and  liquid  states  of  a  given  substance 
may  be  regarded  as  continuous  with  each  other, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  possible  to  cause  a  substance 
to  pass  from  one  of  these  states  to  the  other 
by  a  continuous  process,  and  without  any  abrupt 
change  of  condition  such  as  is  apparent  when 
ordinary  condensation  takes  place.  For  exam- 
ple, if  we  heal  a  cubic  foot  of  carbon  dioxide 
gas  up  to  50°  C,  we  can  then  compress  it  all 
that  we  please  without  producing  the  least  sign 
of  liquefaction ;  because  the  critical  temperature- 
of  this  gas  is  31°  C,  and  hence  liquefaction 
cannot  be  induced  at  any  temperature  higher 
than  31°  C,  Let  us  now  compress  it  at  this 
temperature  until  its  pressure  is  (say)  150  at- 
mospheres. It  is  still  a  gas,  for  the  reason  }ust 
given.  Finally  we  cool  the  gas,  still  constantly 
maintaining  its  pressure  at  l50  atmospheres, 
until  its  temperature  becomes  15°  C  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  has  now  become  liquid,  and 
in  fact  actual  experiment  proves  this  to  be  the 
case.  If  the  temperature  had  been  maintained 
at  15°  C.  throughout  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  compress  the  gas  into  die  liquid  con- 
dition without  a  visible,  discontlnuons  passage 
from  the  one  state  to  the  other ;  but  by  die  proc- 
■  ess  described  above  it  is  possible  to  convert  the 
substance  from  the  gaseous  state  into  the  liquid 
state  in  such  a  manner  that  the  transition  is 
imperceptible  to  the  senses,  and  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  sudden  change  of  density.  (For 
further  discussion  of  the  theoretical  prinaples 
involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  cridcal 
state,    sec    MoLEaji.Ai«    Theohy;    Treruj^- 
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NAUics).  Consult  dso  Maxwell,  'Theoiy  of 
Heat' ;  Preston,  'Theory  o£  Heat' ;  and  modern 
books  on  thennodymuDics. 

A.  D.  RiSTEEN. 
CRITICISM,  the  expression  of  a  judgment 
concerning  any  subj-ect;  speoificallj^  tlie  formu- 
lating of  opinions  based  upon  certain  principles, 
in  matters  of  art,  literature,  philosophy,  etc. 
Certain  canons  apjriy  in  a  general  way  to  all 
criticism,  but  eadi  branch  has  its  own  particular 
methods  and  standards.  In  its  narrow  senses 
the  art  of  criticism  is  confined  to  the  stoc^  of 
the  beauties  or  defects  of  some  particular  woilc; 
in  its  broadest  aspect  it  includes  the  estaUisk- 
ment  as  well  as  the  application  of  principles,  for 
the  determination  of  which  it  must  be  largely 
indebted  to  philosophy.  Aristotle  was  the  first 
writer  to  develop  a  philosophy  of  critidsm,  ap- 

E lying  it  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  poetry. 
1  connection  with  the  truth  that  poetry  deus 
more  with  •untversals*'  and  history  with  "par- 
ticulars,* he  ass^s  a  higher  rank  to  the  former 
and  brings  out  a  fundamental  distinction  point- 
ing to  the  crucial  test  for  any  high  performance 
in  art  or  literature.  A  work  cannot  permanently 
contribute  inspiration  and  enjoyment,  without 
possessing  those  elements  which  arise  from  the 
essentially  and  universally  human,  as  contrasted 
with  individual  or  temporary,  characteristics. 
The  Augustan  Age  produced  one  critic  that  the 
world  ot  letters  could  ill  spare.  To  Horace  the 
art  of  criticism  owes  much  of  permanent  value 
and  perennial  charm.  In  the  3d  century  ap- 
peared Longinus,  whose  refreshing  enthusiasm 
tor  the  beauty  of  letters  places  him  above  the 
mechanical  student  of  forms  and  rules.  Cicero 
and  Quintilian  have  recorded  observations  on 
style  tbat  have  been  of  permanent  service.  The 
traditions  of  culture,  foreotlen  or  dormant  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  and  revived  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Italian  renaissance  and  the  humanists, 
for  a  long  time  produced  little  that  was  broad, 
fundamental  or  independent  in  crilidstn.  In 
France,  Boileau,  Voltaire,  Comeiile,  Diderot 
and  others  led  the  way;  and  German}^  is  in- 
debted to  Lesstng  for  a  remarkable  impulse 
g'ven  to  this  province  of  intellectual  efTori. 
oedie,  Kant,  Schiller  and  Schlegel  and  his 
brother  continued  the  work.  The  critical 
method  was  effectively  applied  to  history,  phi- 
lology and  science.  Without,  however,  dwell- 
upon  the_  array  of  profound  and  brilliant 


Thning  I 

of  literature  and  art,  there  may  be  noted  among 
French  writers,  Taine,  Sainte-Beuve  and  more 
recently  BmnetiJre;  in  England,— Pope,  Sidney, 
Dryden,  Cderidge,  Hazlitt,  Macaulay,  Ruskjn, 
Cariyle,  Pater,  Matthew  Arnold  and  Saintsbury; 
and  in  America, —  Emerson,  Ripley,  Child,  Tidt- 
nor,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Curtis  and  Stedraan. 
Modem  conditions  have  opened  wider  paths  to 
criticism.  The  Greek  and  Roman  critics  had 
only  their  own  wort  to  study.  To-day  we  have 
the  dramas,  the  epics,  the  novels  of  many 
nations  and  ages.  The  study  of  comparativ.e 
literature,  now  possible,  opens  up  opportunities 
for  tracing  those  influences  which  affeclod  the 
literatures  of  all  Europe,  and  afiords  the  student 
the  chance  of  building  up  from  varying  yet  in- 
terrelated sources  a  standard  of  criticism.  Hie 
differences  due  to  national  character  and  indi- 
vidual genius  will  teach  him  the  limitations  of 


hard  and  fast  formal  rules,  while  his  faith  in 
ihe  fundamental  canons  of  great  art  can  only  be 
made  firmer  by  such  comparative  study. 

Criticism  will  be  found  of  use  as  a  method 
of  judgment  for  the  reader,  radier  than  an  in- 
spiring guide  to  the  past.  It  is  thus  a  rational 
study  of  fitting  construction  and  adequate  ex- 
pression. As  the  art  of  judgment  concerning 
the  fairest  flowering  of  the  human  spirit,  criti- 
cism has  one  of  the  highest  judidal  functions: 
a  the  a  ■     ^  ■ 


intuition  and  inspiring  teaching,  i 
tive  function  of  wide  and  lofty  worth. 

BibliogTHphy.— Arnold,  'Essays  in  Criti- 
cism'; Butcher,  'The  Poetics  of  Aristotle' 
(London  1898)  ;  Boileau,  'L'art  poftiquc' 
(1674)-  Coleridge,  'Literary  Criticism'  (Ox- 
ford 1908)  ;  Gayley  and  Scott  'Introduction 
to  the  Methods  and  Materials  of  Literary  Criti- 
cism' {2  vols.,  Boston  1899);  Dowden,  'Liter- 
ary Cntidsm  in  France';  Frye,  'Dryden  and 
the  Critical  Canons  of  the  17th  Century* 
(1907) ;  ■  HoweJIs,  'Criticism  and  Fiction'  ; 
Kames,  'Elements  of  Criticism' ;  Po^  'The 
Poetic  Principle' ;  Pope,  ^Essay  on  Critictstn'  ; 
Saintsbury,  'History  of  Criticism'  (3  vols., 
London  1902-04) ;  Thiry,  'Histoire  des  opin- 
ions litt*ra:res>  (Paris  1849)  ■  Wylie,  'Studies 
in  the  Evolution  of  English  (criticism';  Hame- 
lins,  'Die  Kritik  in  der  cnglischen  Litteratur' 
(Beriin  1897).  Also  Walter  Pater's  works, 
passim ;  and  the  critical  writings  of  Sante- 
Beuve,  Taine,  Brunetiere  and  Anatole  France. 

CRITIQUE  OF  PURE  REASON,  The. 
Kani's  'Critique  of  Pure  Reason'  (Kritik 
der  reinen  Vernnnft)  has  commanded  the  at- 
tention of  professional  philosophers  to  an  ex- 
tent attained  by  no  other  modem  work. 
Though  a  clumsy,  mi  intelligible  and  technical 
writer,  Kant  long  stood  at  the  centre  of  aca- 
demical philosophy  — a  position  which  he  still 
enjoys  in  Germany — and  this  Critique  is  the 
porta!  to  his  sjretem. 

In  the  background  are  certain  moral  and  re- 
ligious problems  of  (jodj  Freedom  and  Immor- 
tality to  which  the  'Critique'  is  a  destructive 
metaphysical  prolegomenon.  He  is  here  exaimn- 
ing  into  the  possibilities  of  metaphysical  knowl- 
edge by  a  cntidsm  of  the  nature  of  knowledRe 
in  general  and  would  show  through  this  criti- 
cism that  the  ideas  of  a  soul,  an  ordered  uni- 
verse and  God  can  have  no  metaphysical  foun- 
dation and  are  not  subject  to  either  metaphysi- 
cal proof  or  refutation.  Their  place  as  onjects 
of  belief  and  their  development  as  moral  pos- 
tulates were  accordingly  made  secure.  The  ob- 
jects of  these  ideas  of  soul,  cosmos  and  God 
are  not  given  us  in  exj)erience;  and  the  proof 
of  their  existence,  if  it  is  to  be  found,  must  be 
by  way  of  some  knowledge  transcending  ex- 
perience; so  his  quest  is  to  find  how  kno%Ucd(!e 
a  priori  is  possible. 

Kant  introduced  what  he  called  the  Coper- 
nican  revolution  in  philosophy.  Philosophy  had 
conceived  the  mind  as  that  which  is  impressed 
with  the  form  of  objects  and  the  order  of  na- 
ture. Kant  reversed  the  point  of  view,  making 
the  mind  svppty  form  to  its  perceptions  and 
structure  to  its  universe.  His  [leculiar  contribu- 
tion to  episteraology  lies  in  this  recognition  of 
the  mind  as  active  in  experience. 

All  knowledge  begins  with  experience,  but 
the  mind  only  knows  what  it  can  produce  ac- 
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cording  to  its  own  Ideas;  so  that,  atthoufdi  the 
object  is  the  occasion  for  the  experience,  the 
mind  must  reproduce  this  in  knowledge  and 
supply  the  tonn  which  it  here  takes.  Experi- 
ence, considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
object,  is  a  chaos  of  particulars.  In  so  far  as 
it  has  unity  this  must  be  supplied  by  the  mind. 
As  a  compound,  experience  can  never  give  uni- 
versality and  necessity,  H  we  find  universality 
and  necessi^  in  knowledge,  it  must  come  a 

There  are  thcee  stages  in  knowkdKe:  per- 
c^tion,  jndement  and  reason.  We  get  experi- 
ence through  sense  perception;  we  Sunk  these 
various  perceptions  under  conceptions,  that  is, 
make  judgments  about  them,  and  finally  we  tie 
all  our  experience  together  under  the  'ideas" 
of  a  simple  soul,  an  ordered  aud  absolute  uni- 
verse ana  a  first  cause. 

The  mind  perceives  the  manifold  of  sense 
under  the  forms  of  time  and  space.  These  arc 
known  through  a  priori  intuitions  for  of  them 


not  be  arrived  at  through  a 

ticulars.    They  supply  unity  to  the  internal  and 

external    sense    respectively.     Space    and    time 


ing,  they  are  ideal,  being  supplied  by  the  tnind. 

The  matter  of  perception  is  the  sensation 
without  form,  TTie  object,  oj  perceived,  is  a 
phenomenon,  but  behind  the  phenomenon  is 
somethinR  occasioning  its  being  perceived.  Al- 
though Una  thing  in  itself,  or  ■noumenon,* 
must  remain  unknown  to  us,  for  our  minds  can- 
not reproduce  it  except  according  to  their  own 
conditions,  it  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  a  mere 
dialectical  by-product,  for  Kant  needed  the  con- 
ception of  noumenon  in  his  moral  philosophy. 

The  second  part  of  the  'Critique'  takes  up 
the  question  of  the  synthesis  of  the  understand- 
ing. The  act  of  judgment,  A  if  B,  it  t,  syn- 
thesis. B  may  be  tfaou^t  of  as  a  part  of,  a 
cause  of,  or  a  quality  of  A,  etc  These  various 
relations  in  which  experience  is  thought,  such 
as  whole  and  part,  cause  and  effect,  substance 
and  attribute,  are  the  'categories'  or  forms  of 

r thesis  of  the  understanding.  Kant  deduced 
m  from 'the  classification  of  propositions 
given  in  formal  logic.  Their  significance  lies 
m  the  conception  which  they  give  of  knowl- 
edge as  a  structui'e,  constituted  by  the  mind, 
ana  not  an  accumulation,  as,  for  example,  the 
general  conception  of  universal  causal  relation 
among  phenomena,  is  a  result  of  the  mind  im- 
posing Its  own  law  of  unity  on  the  manifold, 
and  thus  congtituting  an  organized  world.  "Hie 
application  of  theBeHaws  of  the  understanding, 
however,  is  only  to  the  world  of  phenomena  be- 
yond which  their  reign  does  not  extend. 

Reason  cannot  .remain  satisfied  with  tiie 
manifold  given  by  the  understanding  in  thought 
and  mnst  think  uiis  under  absolute  and  uncon- 
drtioned  forms  which  it  supplies  in  the  'ideas* : 
■die- unity  of  Atf  flunking  suWect*;  'the  abso- 
lute unity  of  the  series  of  tne  conditions  of 
jAenomena"  •  'the  absolute  unity  of  the  condi- 
tion of  all  ODJects  of  thought  in  general,"  or, 
in  other  words,  the  simple  soul,  the  cosmos  and 
God.     The  objects  of  these  ideas  of  pure 


a  "necessary  procedure  of  reason,*  but  the  at- 
tempts of  the  orthodox  metaphysics  to  estab- 
lish Bieir  objective  reality  are  shown  to  be  il- 
logical and  contradictory,  thoudit  here  running 
These  ideas   ex- 


press the  utmost  possibility  of  synthes 
vanishing  points  in  the  perspet^ve  of  htiman 
e]q>erience.  As  such  they  are  of  use  in  experi- 
ence, but  not  for  gaining  knowledge  of  the  na- 
tune  of  reality  tfaroucdi  reason  pure  and  simple. 

The  influence  of  the  'Critique'  in  the  history 
of  philosophy  has  been  multiform  and  is  to-day 
a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  limitation 
of  our  knowledge  to  phenomena  comes  down 
in  the  French  positivists  and  Herbert  Spencer; 
for  German  idealism  the  laws  of  ibe  under- 
standing become  the  most  important  features 
in  the  structure  of  reality;  and  furdier  conse- 
quences by  way  of  Kantian  ethics  are,  perhaps; 
even  more  far-reaching. 

There  are  two  Englisb  translations  of  the 
'Critique  of  Pure  Reason';  ooe  by  Max 
Miiller  (2d  ed,  London  1896),  and  the  other 
by  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn  (London  18S4  and  re- 
prints). The  former  is  much  the  better.  The 
great  commentary  in  English  is  E.  Caird's 
'Critical  Philosopny  of  Kant'  (2  vols.,  London 
1689).  Four  r^resentative  German  interpre- 
tations are  those  of  Kuno  Fischer,  H.  Vaibin- 
ger,  Erich  Adickes  and  Cohen, 

Walter  B.  Veazi^ 
Department  of  Philosophy,  Columbia  Univer- 

CHITO,  kiTt*.  Greek  philosopher.  He  was 
a  friend  and  disciple  of  Socrates,  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  supported  wifli  his  fortune.  He 
made  every  arrangemait  for  the  escape  of  his 
master  from  prison  and  used  every  argument 
wbich  ingenuity  or  affection  could  suggest  to 
induce  him  to  save  his  life  by  fleeing  from  his 
persecutors.  His  eloquence  was,  however,  in 
vain  and  Socrates  drwik  &e  fatal  cup.  Crito 
is  a  prominent  interiocutor  in  one  of  Plato's 
diak^ues,  which  is  named  after  hun.  He  was 
himsdf  a  voluminous  writer  on  philosophical 
subjects,  bnt  all  his  writii^  have  perished. 

CR1T0LAU8.  (1)  A  celebrated  Achaean 
donagogue,  who  indted  his  countrymen  to  in- 
surrection against  the  Romans.  He  Command- 
ed the  Actuean  army  at  the  b^tde  of  Scarphsea, 
146  a.c,  and  when  overthrown  by  Metellus, 
either  committed  suicide  or  periled  in  die 
marshes  of  the  coast.  He  was  tfae  immediate 
cause  of  the  war  which  terminated  in  the  de-  - 
structian  of  Corinth  and  put  an  end  to  the  po- 
litical existence  of  Greece.  (2)  A  peripatetic 
philosopher,  a  native  of  Phaselis,  a  Gre^  col- 
ony in  Lycia  who  studied  philosophy  at  Athens 
under  Aristo  of  Ceos,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  School.  In  ISS  B.C.  he 
was  sent  with  Cameades  on  a  political  mission 
to  Rome.  His  philosophy  attracted  great  atten- 
tion at  RomA  He  was  a  noted  rhetorician  and 
orator.  A  Critolaus  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Epeirus;  and  Gel- 
lius  also  speaks  of  an  historical  writer  of  diis  - 

CRITTENDEN,  Oeori^  Bibb,  American 
military  officer:  b.  Russetlville,  Ky.,  20  hlardi 
1812;  d.  Daniville.  Ky.,  27  Nov.  1880.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  United  States  Mililan'  Acad- 
emy in  1832  and  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Mex- 
ican War,  rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-col- 
onel.    He  j(rined  the  Confederacy  at  the  ou^ 
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break  of  d»e  Gvil  War,  became  a  major-gen- 
eral and  suffered  defeat  at  Mill  Spring,  Ky.,  in 
1862.  He  was  kei>t  under  arrest  in  consequence 
and  resigned  his  commission  the  following  year. 
He  served  as  a.  volunteer  later  and  from  1867- 
71  was  State  libriLrian  of  Kentucky. 

CRITTENDEN,  John  Jordan.  American 
legislator;  bi  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  10  Sept. 
iSff;  d.  near  Frankfort,  Ky.,  26  July  1863.  He 
was  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  CoE1et?e  in 
1807;  in  1816  became  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature:  in  1817  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate;  United  States  district  attorney 
from  1827-29.  He  was  subsequently  re-elected 
twice  to  the  United  States  Senate.  In  1848  he 
became  governor  of  Kentucky.  He  was  a^in 
Attorney-General  under  President  Fillmore  and 
in  1855  was  sent  a  fourth  time  to  the  Senate. 
in  the  S«nartx  he  urged  unsuccessfully  his  fa- 
mous compromise.  After  1861  he  served  for 
one  year  in  the  House,  and  in  that  body  also 
Btro\"e  for  tha  supremacy  of  the  Constitution. 
Through  his  influence  the  State  remained  loyal 
to  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War.  (See  CRnTEN- 
TEN  Com  promise).  Consult  the  biography  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Chapman  Ccrfeman  (Z  vols^ 
Philadelphia  1871). 

CRITTENDEN,  Thomai  Leonidas,  Ameri- 
can military  ofbcer:  b.  Russellville,  Ky.,  15  May 
1819;  d.  Annaodale,  N.  Y.,  23  Oct.  1893.  He 
was  a  son  of  J.  J.  Crittenden  (q.v.)  and  was 
educated  for  the  law.  In  1842  he  became  State 
attorney  for  Kenlucl^;  served  as  an  officer  in 
the  Mexican  War  and  in  1849  was  appointed 
consul  at  Liverpool.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  became  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers and  in  1862  was  promoted  to  major- 
general.  He  distin^shed  himself  at  Shiloh, 
Stone  River  and  Chickamauga.  He  was  placed 
ot  the  retired  list  in  1881. 

CRITTENDEN  COMPRpMISE,  1860-61 : 
the  last  desperate  effort  of  the  Southern  Union 
party  to  avert  secession  and  war,  by  perma- 
nenuy  crystallizing  the  free  and  slave  commU' 
nities  as  they  stood;  dividing  tile  boundaries  on 
the  line  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  cnRas- 
ing  the  Federal  power  to  u[«iald  slavery  to  the 
full,  wbere  It  existed.  In  the  session  of  Con- 
gress after  Lincoln's  election,  the  Constitutional 
Union  party  (q.v.)  having  broken  down,  John 
J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  a  leadii%  Unionist 
senator,  introduced  a  proposition  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  in  substance  as  follows: 


tected  south  of  it,  the  people  to  decide  the  status 
on  its  becoming  a  State :  (2)  not  to  be  abolished 
in  forts  or  otho*  Federal  territory  in  slave 
States;  (3)  nor  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
wiiile  It  existed  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  nor 
at  all  without  consent  of  the  inhabitants  and 
compensation,  nor  slaveholders  forbidden  to 
bring  tlieir  slaves  thither;  (4)  tbe  interstate 
slave-trade  never  to  be  prohibited;  (5)  the 
United  States  to  pay  for  all  fugitive  slaves  res- 
cued by  violence  and  sue  the  county  of  rescue, 
which  could  sue  the  individuals;  (6)  no  future 
amendment  ever  to  affect  these  provisions,  nor 
Art.  L  I  2,  ?  3,  nor  Art.  IV,  §  2,  fl  3  of  the 
Constitution;  nor  to  give  Congress  power  to 
abolish  slavery  in  a  slave  State.  Four  resolu- 
tions were  appended,  declaring  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act  constitutional,  ur^ng  tbe  repeal  oE 


(he  State  personal-liberty  laws,  promising  the 

modification  of  two  specially  obnoxious  features 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the  rigorous 
sui)pression  of  the  outside  slave-trade.  The 
legislatures  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  New  Jersey  instructed  their  delegates  to 
the  Peace  Conference  of  1861  to  support  it. 
In  Congress,  Crittenden  continued  to  press  it 
during  the  session.  It  was  lost  in  the  House 
14  Jan.  1861,  113  to  80;  in  the  Senate  2  March. 
20  to  19. 

CRITTENTON.  Chariea  Netaon,  Ameri- 
can philanthropist:  h.  Adams,  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  1833;  d,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  16  Nov. 
1909.  ,  He  engaged  in  the  drug  business  in  New 
York  in  136!;  but  after  1882.  when  his  five- 
year-old  daughter  Florence  oitA,  he  devoted 
his  time  and  wealth  to  the  establishment  of 
Florence  Crittenton  Homes  for  homeless  and 
unfortunate  girls  and  their  infant  children.  In 
1895  the  National  Florence  Crittenton  Mission 
was  incorporated  to  carry  on  this  work.  Of 
these  mission  homes  75  were  organised  in  Mr. 
Crittenton's  lifetime  in  all  the  larger  cities  of 
the  United  Slates  and  in  Marseilles.  Tokio, 
Shanghai,  Mexico  Citj',  etc.  The  drug-manu- 
facturing company  which  bore  his  name  was 
one  of  the  first  profit-sharing  concerns  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Prohibition  party, 

CROATAN,  or  CROATOAN,  "The  Lost 
Colony.'  (For  Raleigh's  attempt  to  colonize 
RoanolK  Island,  see  Roanoke  CoLONv).  In  1587 
he  abandoned  the  effort  and  incorporated  a 
company  to  settle  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  entitled 
"The  Governor  and  Assistants  of  the  City  of 
Raleigh  in  Virginia."  A  colony  of  about  140 
persons  was  left  there.  Raleigh's  attempts  to 
rescue  them  were  unsuccessful  and  the  fate  of 
the  colonists  was  unknown  till  Indians  told  the 
settlers  at  Jamestown.  They  had  accepted  the 
friendly  invitation  of  the  Croatan  Indians  to 
live  among  them  and  remained  there  probably 
till  not  long  before  the  Jamestown  settlement  in 
1607,  doubtless  intennarr|ying  considerably: 
then  the  priests  or  medicine-men  had  urged 
"Powhatan'  to  kill  them  —  probably  from  jtil- 
ousy  of  the  influence  their  superior  intelligence 
gave  them  —  and  all  had  been  murdered  except 
tour  men  and  two  hays  saved  by  one  of  the 
chiefs  to  work  his  copper-mines,  and  a  Vounn 
maid'  saved  probably  for  a  wife,  who  may  have 
been  Virginia  Dare.  The  latter  escaped  up  the 
Chowan  and  her  ultirute  fate  is  unluiown;  the 
boys  seem  (o  have  died  or  been  killed;  but  the 
men  were  taken  westward  with  the  small  trihe 
to  somewhere  around  the  Neuse  or  the  Cape 
Fear  River  in  North  Carolina.  They  or  their 
predecessors  taught  the  natives  to  build  two- 
story  stone  houses,  make  roads,  use  improved 
agricultural  methods,  etc  The  Huguenots 
found  these  Indians  there  in  1709  and  noted 
their  farms  and  roads  and  their  gray  eyes,  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  any  other  Indians ;  and 
the  protest  of  a  chief  of  some  mixed-blood  In- 
dians from  Robeson  County,  N.  C,  over  a 
murder  in  1864,  led  to  an  investigation  which 
has  instilled  a  belief  that  they  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Croatan  tribe  and  tbe  colonists. 
The  State  has  ofB  dally  recognized  them  as 
"Croatan  Indians,*  and  their  language  is  s»d  to 
contain  many  English  words.  However  this 
may  be,  the  actu^  fate  of  the.  "k>st  colony* 
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rests  on  evidence  it  is  absurd  to  discredit  and 
OB  which  in  fact  we  base  umiueiticned  con- 
clusions as  to  all  other  early  Virginian  history. 
Consult  WiUiam  Sirachey,  <Travaille  into  Vir' 
ginia'  (Hakiuyt  Soc  Vol.  VI) ;  Hamilton  Mc- 
MiUan,  'Baltagji's  Lost  Colony*  (1888);  chart 
reprinted  in  Brown's  'Genesis  o{  the  United 
Slates,*  where  on  tlie  Neuse  (apparently)  is 
niarifed  a  place  at  which  remainM  "four  men 
clothed,"  who  had  ^me  from  Roandee,* 

CROATIA-SLAVONIA,  ltr6-i'sM-a  (in 
Serho-Croatian,  Hrvalska-Slavomja).  a  Htm- 
garian  crownland  bounded  north  by  Styria  and 
Hungary,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  riv- 
ers Drave  and  the  Danube ;  in  the  south  it  is 
divided  from  Serbia  and  Bosnia  b^  the  Una  and 
the  Save,  southwest  by  Daltnatia,  Istria  and 
the  Adriatic  and  noithwest  by  Kvaina  and 
Stynk.  -  Total  area  1£^421  square  miles.  Pop. 
(census  of  1910),  2,621,954.  The  country  is 
agricnhural,  82  per  cent  of  the  population  beii^ 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  most 
picturesque  (especially  "Zagorje"),  in  the  Karst 
<Ustrict,  fir,  beech  and  o^  forests  cover  the 
land,  as  also  rich  pastures  and  good  vineyards. 
The  lowlands  of  Slavonia,  Syrmia  (Stem)  and 
especially  Fruslika  Gora  are  arable  and  mo5l 
fertile.  There  grow  all  kinds  of  cereals,  pota- 
toes, hay,  grapes  of  good  quality,  apples,  prunes, 
nuts  and,  near  the  coast,  figs,  oranges  and  other 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  fruits.  The  moun- 
tains form  a  continuation  of  the  Julian  Alps 
and  are  very  rich  in  coal,  marble  and  nuneral 
wells  coutainhig  sulphur,  copper  and  iron;  in 
the  north  a  small  branch  ot  the  C^mic  Alps 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  principal  rrr- 
ers,  the  Save  and  tite  Drave. 

Climate.^  Considering  the  situation  of 
Croatia- Slafonia  the  dimate  is  rather  moderate 
and  the  country  could  be  divided  into  three 
parts:  (1)  The  narnow  strip  of  land  above  the 
sea  with  mild  winters,  warm  autumns  and  dry 
summers;  (2)  the  level  land  Slavooia  willi  very 
hot  summers  and  severe  winters  and  (3)  the 
Zagorje  (western  Cniatia)  with  prolonged  and 
severe  wmters  and  short  summers  whidi  are 
often  tempered  by  the  northeastern  wind  called 
Bora. 

InddstriM, —  Tlie  manufacture  of  wine  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  peasantry  use  wine  freely  as  their 
prindpAl  bevera^.  Vineyards  «Lfe  most  nu- 
merous in  Syrmia,  but  they  are  frequent  also 
in  the  coasriand.  In  the  western  part,  however, 
thn*  have  been  devastated  by  t^^loxera.  Oalc 
and  beech  foreita  are  abundajit,  especially  in 
Stavonia  where  there  are  even  virgin  forests, 
and  form  the  principal  wealth  of  uie  country. 
The  timber  is  of  excellent  quality  and  is  used 
in  various  industries,  even  in  shipbuilding.  The 
sur^us  of  the  production  is  exported  mostly 
to  Prance.  Great  quantities  of  acorns  fumlsn 
good  food  to  numerous  herds  of  [Hgs  which 
are  exported.  Horses  of  two  races,  the  Hun- 
garian in  the  plains  and  the  Bosnlana  in  the 
moimtainE,  oxen,  jngs  and  sheep  are  the  prin- 
cipal domestic  anunals.  Silkworms  have  been 
cultivated  to  an  appreciable  degree  only  since 
the  reign  of  Mana  Theresa,  but  the  silk  in- 
dustry IS  still  in  its  infancy.  The  same  could 
be  said  of  the  industries  of  glass,  paper,  chem- 
icals and  tobuccoL  Hemp  and  flax  are  woven 
*"■  the  peasants,  of  which  they  manofacture 
n  clothes  vrith  much  originality  in  de- 
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sign  and  shape.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  native 
caiHtal  dw  commerce  is  in  a  deplorable  state. 
It  is  practically  controlled  by  (lermans,  Mag- 
yars and  Jews.  The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port are:  Timbers,  wine,  cereals,  plums,  plum- 
brandy,  homed  animals,  wax,  honey,  etc  The 
principal  ways  of  communication  are  the  Dtave, 
the  Save  and  partly  the  Danube,  but  there  are 
also  railways  (about  1000  miles  in  all)  con- 
nocting  the  country  with  the  Adriatic  and  Bos- 

BdncatiOK. —  Education  b  compulsory  for 
all  children  between  the  ages  of  11  and  12. 
There  are  elonentary  schools  in  great  numbers 
all  over  the  country;  21  high  schools  and  sec- 
ondary schools  with  an  aggregate  staff  of  320 
professors  and  about  6,500  students.  At  Zag- 
reb there  are,  betides  the  tmivenity,  schools  of 
arts  and  crafts,  ccwunercial  academies,  acad- 
emy of  forestry  and  normal  school  of  rural 
economy,  music  schools,  hi^  schools  for  giria, 
the  Normal  Teachers'  Institute  and  the  Nau- 
tical School. 

Lknguage  and  Litermture^— The  language 
and  literature  of  the  Croatians  and  Slovenians 
is  Serbian  (see  Scbbia}  in  its  quintessence. 
However,  there  are  some  dialectic  differences. 
The  literature  of  the  Croats  and  the  Sloven- 
ians is  consequently  only  a  branch  of  the  Ser- 
bian and  it  is  hard  to  establish  the  borders  in 
that  lie)d.  The  Croatians  and  the  Slovenians 
use  in  their  written  language  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet, modified  somcrwhat  by  means  of  certain  ' 
diacritics,  while  the  Serbians,  like  the  Rusnans, 
remained  faithful  to  their  Cyriltic  alphabet,  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  characters,  by  the  so- 
called  Slav  BpoEtJes,  saints  Cyrill  and  Metho- 
dius, and  modified  by  Vuk  Stefanovich  Karad- 
lit 

History.— The  Croatians  are  virtually  the 
trans-Danubtan  Serbians,  ba^ng  tht  same 
ethniwraphic  characteristics  and  speaking  ab- 
solutely the  same  language  as  the  SerUans  in 
Shumadia,  Montenegro,  Bosnia-Heraegovina, 
etc,  with  the  exception  of  some  sUgfat  oatectic 
'  diSercnces,  due  duefly  to  foreign  influences. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Serbo-Croats  and 
Slovenians  ("Slovenci")  with  some  admixtures 
of  other  races  (Magyars,  (jcrmans,  Gypsies, 
Jews,  etc.),  and  they  belong  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  represented  by  the  archbishop  of  Zag- 
reb (Agram),  and  the  Orthodox  Church,  reo- 
rescnted  by  the  patriarch  of  Karlovci.  It  is 
not  certain  when  and  from  where  the  Croats 
came  to  inhabit  the  Adriatic  littoral,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  estaWish  the  exact  frontiers  of  their 
original  slate.  Tbeir  primitive  abode  must  have 
been  on  the  slopes  of  the  Carpathian]  and  die 
provinces  to  which  they  immigrated  were  situ- 
ated around  the  cities  of  Clissa,  Trannona  and 
were  divided  into  11  counties,  ruled  by  counts, 
and  one  principality  consisting  of  thiise 


pagan  and  the  ci^tured  Catholic  priests,  who 
wCre  then  nuraenuis  in  Daimatia,  energetically 
spread  Christianity  among  them;  but  it  was 
only  in  the  9tfa  century  that,  with  die  aid  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  Heraclius,  tliey  were  baf>- 
tized  in  any  considerable  numbers.  Their  first 
metropolitan  had  his  palace  in  Spalato.  But 
when  the  ever-growing  state  of  the  Franks 
spread  its  authonty  over  the  Croatian  lands  and 
Louis,    the    ban    of    the    Croatians    of    Save, 
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endeavored  to  resist  die ir  dominion  with  his 
army,  Boma,  the  ban  of  the  Dalmatian  Croa~ 
tians,  aided  the  Franks  and  frustrated  the  pa- 
triotic plans  of  hifi  northern  brother.  Ban 
Louis's  successors  (Ratimir,  Mutimir  and  Bra)- 
sav,  872-882)  fought  bitter  battles  against  the 
Moravians,  while  the  Dalmatian  Croatdans  were 
engaged  in  a  secular  struggle  agiainst  the  Ve- 
netian RepubHc.  Boma's  successors  extended 
their  territory  in  Istria,  the  Velebit  Mountains 
and  in  Gorica  and  (in  910)  Ban  Tomislav  as- 
sumed the  title  of  kin^.  But  it  was  only  under 
King-  Zvontmir  that  Croatia  grew  to  any  con- 
siderate size,  for  he  took  possession  of  Naret- 
m.  and  part  of  Bosnia.  No  sooner  had  the  Cro- 
atians  succeeded  in  forming  a  powerful  state 
than  their  leaden,  torn  by  their  vices  and  in- 
ordinate desire  for  power,  started  a  stale  of 
anarchy  which  was  followed  by  numerous  civil 
wars.  The  Hun^rians  took  advantage  of  th« 
disaster  and  dieir  King  Koioman  found  the 
country  an  easy  pr^  and  had  himself  crowned 
king  of  Croatia  ana  Dalmatia.  He  graiited  to 
the  Croatians  a  sort  of  constitution  which  still 
more  humiliated  them  and  made  their  own  na- 
tive dynasties,  their  trans,  ahnost  slavish  vassals 
of  the  Hungarian  Crown.  When  the  Turks 
conquered  Bulgaria.    Serbia   and    Bosnia,   the 

Iiiindpal  objective  of  their  expansion  was  the 
evcl  land  of  Hungary,  but  they  found  bitter 
reaistance  in  Croatia  under  the  celebrated  Nik- 
ola-Zrineki,  who  perished  in  the  siege  oE  Siget. 
The  Austnan  court  utilized  the  opportunity  to 
subjugate  Croatia  with  the  result  that  a  fierce 
insurrection  of  the  peasantry  br<^  out  during 
the  reign  of  £nu>eror  Maximilian  IT.  In  the 
coarse  of  the  16tfa  and  I7th  centuries  the  Croa- 


and,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the   _    _ 

better  fitted  for  resistance  to  the  Turks,  the  Aus- 
trian government  nominated  a  king  of  Croatia, 
Dabnatia  and  Slavonia.  A  wholesale  Germaniza- 
tion  of  the  Croatians  and  the  Slovenes  was 
practised  for  over  three  centuries,  but  the 
national  spirit  was  kept  alive,  as  in  Serbia, 
by  means  of  the  cherished  traditions  and 
especially  by  the  exuberant  and  enchanting 
national  poetry  about  Royal  Prince  Marko, 
the  Battle  of  Kossove,  etc,  which  rapidly 
spread  from  Serbia  and  Montenegro  throu^- 
out  the  Serbian-speaking  lands  of  the  Haps- 
buTg  Crown.  It  was  only  in  the  beginmng 
of  the  last  centuiy,  when  Napoleon,  by  -virtue 
of  the  treaties  of  Pressburg  (1805)  and  Sch&n- 
brunn  (1S09)  won  the  united  Dahnatia,  a  large 
part  of  Croatia,  Istria,  Gorica,  Gradiska,  Ca- 
rinthia  and  Camiolai,  giving  them  the  collective 
name  of  ■Illyrian  Provinces'  and  organizing 
them  under  a  single  administration,  that  the 
Serbo-Croatian  people  inhabiting  those  lands 
realized  that  their  language,  traations  and  as- 
pirations were  absolutely  identical  and  that  they 
formed  one  and  the  same  nation.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  those  iKwinccs  were  taken  from 
France  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (181S)  and 
restored  to  the  Hapsburgs,  the  national  spirit 
and  language  were  once  more  condemned  and 
prosecuted.       The     Serbo-Croatians     resented 


alia^  Jelladiich,  upon  advice  irom  Austria,  im- 
mediately declared  war  on  the  Hungarian  Rer- 
olutionary  Cabinet  and,  with  his  army  of  40,000 
men.  larcrely  contributed  in  suppressing  diat  in- 

The  Serbians  in  Hungary,  who  also 

against  their  Magyar  oppressors,  now  de- 
manded their  long-promised  autonomy,  which 
they  finally  obtained  in  the  so-called  "Voyvo- 
dina'  dutndom,  comprising  Syrmia  (Srem), 
Bachka  and  the  Eanat,  only  to  be  shortly  after- 
ward suppressed  by  the  Austrian  government. 
The  Croatians  were  treated  in  like  manner,  for 
they  were  abandoned  entirely  to  the  mercy  of 
the  revengeful  Magyars  and  a  reactionary  pol- 
icy of  the  blackest  type  was  Started.  When, 
however,  the  Austrian  ^vernment  collapsed 
(in  1859)  and  the  necessity  of  Serbo-Croatian 
help  was  again  keenly  felt,  several  Serbo-Groa- 
tian  deputations  were  kindly  received  in  Vienna 
and  the  just  demands  of  the  people  were  grant' 
ed.  The  Serbo-Croatian  language  was  rdn- 
troduced  in  the  national  schools  and  the  local 
administration  and,  in  1868,  a  treaty  between 
the  Serbo-Croatians  and  the  Hungarians  was 
concluded   whereby  the   former  secured  com- 

Sletc  independence  in  their  national  aspirations, 
ut  the  notorious  Ban  Khnen  Hedewary  (18S3- 
1903)  eluded  most  of  the  treaty  stipulations  and 
executions  of  most  nouble  Croatians  in  Agram 
(1907)  and  Vienna  (1906)  accelerated  the  for- 
mation of  the  Serbo-Croatian  coalition  which 
complicated  more  than  any  other  event  the  dif- 
ficult South  Slavonic  problem  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary. The  struggle  of  the  Slovenes  (or  Slo- 
venians) a^nstllMJr  German  oppressors  re- 
sulted first  m  their  literary  emancipation,  which 
was  started  by  their  patriot  Blaiweiss  (1843) 
and  then  in  their  political  development  whi<^ 
secured  for  them  an  overwhelming  matority 
both  in  dieir  home  Diet  and  their  municipal 
government. 

Govenuncat— The  political  adnonistration 
of  Croatia  b  now  controlled  hy  8  county 
councils  and  70  district  councils.    The 


tain  laws  in  their  Parliament  in  1843,  where- 
by the  autonomy  of  Croatia  was  virtually  an- 
nulled, and  when  the  whole  of  Hungary  re- 
volted against  the  court  of  Vienna,  ban  of  Cro~ 


is  regulated  by  the  Royal  Constitution  for- 
mulated in  the  Croalio- Hungarian  Agreement 
of  1868,  by  which  the  political  relation  between 
Croalia-Slavonia  and  Hungry  was  determined. 
At  the  head  of  the  provuicial  government  in 
Agram  stands  the  ban  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  subject  to  the  ajv- 
proval  of  the  king.  The  local  government  con- 
sists of  three  ministries,  Interior,  Worship  and 
Education  and  Justice.  The  Croatian  Diet 
sends  40  delegates  to  the  Hungarian  Ltmtx 
House  and  3  to  the  Upper  House.  The  paiiia- 
mentaty  respcmsibilities  of  die  ten  and  the 
heads  of  the  districts  are  defined  in  a  special 
law.  All  other  matters  come  under  the  juris' 
diction  of  the  joint  Cabinet  in  Budapest  The 
financial  relations  between  Croatia  and  Hungary 
were  regulated  by  a  special  agreement  whenby 
Croatia  receives  44  per  cent  of  her  income  for 
the  defraying  of  her  autonomous  expenses,  the 
remaining  56  per  cent  bein^  reserved  for  the 
joint  treasury  to  meet  all  joint  expenses. 
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CROCHET,  kr6-sha'  a  species  of  knitting 
performed  with  a  smalt  hook  of  ivory,  steel  or 
wood,  the  material  lucd  being  woolen,  cotton 
or  silk  tbrea± 

CROCIDOLITE,kr&-s'[d'6-lU  (Gr.  •thread- 
stone*)  a  mineral  of  the  amphibole  group  com- 
posed of  long,  delicate  fibres  and  also  occurrins: 
massive  and  earthy,  and  then  called  abriacha- 
nile.  It  has  the  formula  NaFe(SiO.)>FeSiOh 
part  of  the  iron  being  frequendy  replaced  ir/ 
magnesium  and  calcium  and  part  at  the  sodium 
by  hydrogen.  The  mineral  lias  a  hardness  of  4 
and  a  specific  gravity  of  about  3.25.  The  fibrous 
varieties  have  a  stllQr  lustre  and  vary  from  blue 
to  green.  Crocidolite  occurs  in  Griqualnnd 
West,  Africa,  in  the  Vosges  Mountains  of 
France  and  Germany,  In  Greenland,  in  Ontario 
and  in  Rhode  Island.  Tlie  South  African  va- 
rieties  are   often   altered   by  oxidation   of   the 


toyant  lustre.  Specimens  of  this  kind  arc 
known  as  "tiger-eye,"  and,  when  polished,  atv 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  umbrella  handles 
and  other  ornamental  articles. 

CROCIN,  ChH»0»,  a  coloring  matter  ob- 
taiiKd  from  the  fruit  of  Gardenia  grandifiora, 
Chinese  yellow  pods,  hwang-chi,  wbidi  is 
largely  used  in  Chma  for  dyeing  srik,  w^ol  and 
other  fabrics  yellow.  The  color  is  extracted 
from  the  pods  by  a  complex  process  and  form* 
a  red  powder,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
spirit.  By  dilute  acids  it  is  decomposed  into 
crocetin,  which  dyes  a  fine  yellow.  Crocin  has 
been  identified  with  a  body  obtained  from 
sa^ron. 

CROCKER  Chsrlea,  American  caintalist; 
h.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  16  Sept.  1822;  d.  Monterey,  Cal, 


he  opened  a  $tor«.  In  1860  be  was  elected  t. 
the  Sute  le^slature.  With  Leiand  Stanford, 
Mark  HoiAim  and  Collis  P.  Huntington,  he 
projected  and  completed  the  Unnn  Pacific  Rail- 
road syateni. 

CROCKER,  Vnndm  Bkcoh,  American 
electrician:  b.  New  Yorl^  4  July  1861.  He  was 
graduated  at  Columbia  University  in  1682;  was 
employed  as  electrical  engineer  in  1882-89;  be- 
came vice-president  of  the  Crocker- Wheeler 
Electric  Company  in  1888  and  professor  of 
electrical  engineering  in  Columbia  University  in 
1389.  He  has  taken  a  pnominent  part  in  the 
national  and  international  standardization  of 
electrical  apparatus.  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  in 
1897-98*  of  the  New  York  Electrical  Society  in 
1S^~95'  and  is  author  of  'Practical  Manage- 
ment of  Dynamos  and  Motors'  (1892)  :  'Elec- 
tric Lighting'  (2  vols.,  1896-1901;  8th  ed., 
1908);  'Electric  Motors'  (1910),  etc.  The 
honorary  degree  of  master  of  science  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Cxtltmibia  University  in 
1914. 

CROCKET,  a  Gotbx  architectural  onw- 
ment  pn>jecting  boldly,  tisualiy  in  imitation  of 
curved  and  bent  foliage,  but  sometimes  of  ani- 
mals, placed  on  the  angles  or  the  sides  of  the 
pinnades,  canopies,  gabies,  etc  The  name  is 
also  given  to  one  of  die  terminal  snags  on  a 
stag's  bom.  This  ornament  is  probably  derived 
originally  from  the  comer  volutes  of  the  Cor- 
inthian type  of  capita]  with  the  acanthus  leaves 
curied  up  under  them, 

CROCKETT,  David,  an  American  pioneer: 
b.  Lonestfine,  Greene  County,  Tenn.,  17  Aug. 
1786;  d.  Alamo,  Tex.,  6  March  1836.  He  spent 
a  number  of  years  in  hunting  and  moneer  work 
in  western  Tennessee,  and  finally  settled  in 
Franklin  Co«nty  in  1811.  He  served  in  the 
Creek  War  under  Jackson ;  and  in  1821  and  1823 
was  elected  to  the  Tennessee  Iwislatnre.  In 
1826  and  1828  he  was  etected  to  (Congress ;  was. 
defeated  for  re-election  in  1830  because  of  his 
outspoken  opposition  to  Jackson's  Indian  bill ; 
but  was  again  a  successiul  candidate  in  1832. 
In  Washingtoi^  althou^  lus  eccentricities  of 
dress  and  manner  exated  comment,  he  was 
always  popular  on  account  of  his  shrewd  coov- 
mon  sense  and  homely  wit;  although  geneiaUy 
favoring  Jackson's  poficy,  he  was  entirely  inde- 

iiendent  md  refused  to  vote  to  please  any  party 
eader.  At  the  end  of  his  congressional  term, 
he  joined  the  Texans  in  their  war  against  Mex- 
ico, and  in  1S36  was  one  of  the  force  of  140 
which  defended  Alamo,  and,  as  one  of  the  six 
survivals  who  surrendered,  was  shot  by  order 
of  Santa  Anna.  He  was  unlettered  and  prob- 
ably dictated  the  fallowing  works,  of  which  he 
is  the  acknowledged  author:  'A  Narrative  of 
the  Life  of  David  Crockett'  (1834)  ;  'A  Tour  to 
the  North  and  Down  East' ;  'Exploits  and  Ad- 
Texas' ;    'Sketches  and  Eccentric- 


CROCKETT,  Sanifiel  Rutherford,  Scot- 
tish novelist :  b.  Little  Duchrae,  (^lloway,  24 
Sept,  1860;  i  Avignon  France.  18  April  1914. 
He  was  educated  at  Edinbur^  and  Oxford, 
and  entertnE[  the  ministry  of  the  Free  (Thnrch 
of  Scotland  in  18S6  was  for  several  year^jastor 
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at  Penicuik.  A  vi^ume  of  verse,  'DuJce  Cor,' 
and  'The  Sttddt  Uinister,'  his  first  novel 
(1893),  showed  literature  to  be  his  vocation. 
He  produced  in  rapid  succession  a  series  of 
novels,  about  50  in  ^  making  his  native  Gallo- 
way country  on  the  Scottish  border  his  special 
field.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  *Kjd\- 
nid  School,*  with  Ian  Maclaren  and  James  M. 
Barric.  His  later  works  in,clude  'The  Raidere' 
(1894);  'The  LLlac  Sunbonnet'  (1894);  'Mad 
Sir  Uchtr«l>  (1894)  ;  'Bog  Myrtle  and  Peat' 
(1895)  :  'The  Men  of  the  Moss  Hags'  (1895) ; 
'Sweetheart  Travelers'  (1896);  'Cleg  Kelly' 
(1896);  'Lad's  Love>  (1897);  'Lochiavar' 
(1897):  'The  Standaid. Bearer'  (1898);  'The 
Black  Douglas'  (1899)  ;  'Kit  Kennedy'  (1899) ; 
'Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand'  (1900) ;  'The 
Stickit  Minister's  Wooing'  (1900);  'Love 
Idylls'  (1901) ;  'The  Dark  o'  the  Moon' 
(1902);  'Raiderland'  (1904);  'Maid  Margaret' 
(1905) ;  'Sir  Toady  Crusoe'  (1905) ;  'The 
Cherry  Ribbon'  {1906);  'White  Plumes  of 
Navarre'  (1906)  ;  'Little  Esson*  (1907)  ;  'Dem 
Moat  Grange'  (1908)  ;  'Men  of  the  Mountain^ 
(1909)  ;  'Dew  of  their  Youth'  (1910)  ;  'Love  in 
Pemieketty  Town'  (1911);  'The  Moss  Troop- 
ers (1912);  <Sand/s  Love  Affair'   (1913). 

CROCODILE,  a  huge  reptile  of  the  g^us 
Crocodiius  and  order  Cracodilia,  distinguished 
from  the  other  genera  of  the  family  by  having 
the  enlarged  fourth  lower  tooth  fitted  into  an 
emai^jination,  and  not  a  pit,  in  the  tipper  jaw, 
the  dorsal  head  and  trunk  plates  not  united  ana 
the  nasat  bones  not  entering  the  nasal  canad  as  a 
septum.  The  bones  of  the  head  have  a  peculiar 
corroded  and  pitted  appearance,  the  skin  is 
marked  into  transverse  rows  of  hard  quadrate 
areas  and  in  addition  protected  dorsally  by  large 
keeled  bony  scutes,  and  the  tail  is  provided  with 
a  partly  double  crest.  Although  fitted  for  ter- 
restrial locomotion,  the  feet  are  as  well  adapted 
for  aquatic  life  by  being  webbed.  More  re- 
madtable  adaptations  for  life  beneath  the  waters 
are  valves  on  (he  snout  for  closing  the  nostrils 
and  external  ear  openings,  and  especially  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  glottis  fits  into  the 
internal  nares,  enabling  the  crocodile  to  breathe 
white  the  mouth  is  open  and  to  hold  a  struggling 
animal  beneath  the  surface  until  it  drowns.  A 
crocodile's  stomach  is  constructed  much  like  a 
bird's  gizzard  and  is  a  receptacle  for  stones  and 
other  hard  substances  by  which  the  food  is 
ground  About  10  living  species  are  known,  all 
of  which  are  strictly  aquatic  animals ;  three  are 
American,  an  equal  number  African  and  the  re- 
mainder distributed  throu^  the  In  do- Malayan 
and  North  Australian  regions. 

The  only  species  whkh  enters  the  United 
States  is  C.  amerieanus^  which  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  soulhcm  Florida,  where  it  has  been 
known  to  exist  since  1875.  but  more  common  in 
the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America. 
Little  has  been  written  of  its  habits.  It  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  very  much  more 
abundant  alligator  by  the  longer,  more  slender' 
snout  with  a  median  ridge,  besides  the  generic 
characters  mentioned  above.  The  extreme 
length  appears  to  be  about  14  feet.  Unlike  the 
alli^tor  it  enters  brackish  and  salt  water.  The 
African  crocodile  (C  w^garis)  b  the  longest 
and  best  known.  It  ranges  thronghout  the  con- 
tinent and  swarms,  in  the  waters  of  Madagascar 
and  of  the  upper  Nile,  hut  has  been 


nated  in  lower  Eg3^.  Like  the  alligator,  the 
crocodile  is  essentially  a  scaven^r,  but  attacks, 
■drowns  and  devours  various  animals  which 
enter  the  water  in  which  it  lives,  not  excepting 
full  grown  cattle,  or  even  man,  espedally  after 
nightfall.  It  is  said  that,  like  the  tiger,  the 
crocodile  acquires  a  taste  for  and  prefers  human 
flesh.  The  Mugger,  or  crococfile  of  the  Ganges, 
is  C.  paltulrii.  It  is  the  object  of  religious 
worship  by  the  natives.  Crocodiles  construct 
dens  in  the  river  banks  above  the  water  level, 
which  they  enter  by  means  of  long  burrows 
opening  beneath  the  water;  th^  are  used  as 
retreats  in  case  of  danger,  and  ui  which  to 
devour  their  prey.  Numerous  e^s  are  de- 
posited in  a  hole  or  nest  in  dry  earth,  the  mother 
remaining  near  to  guard  them,  a  point  in  which 
as,  indeed,  in  most  of  its  habits  the  crocodile 
resembles  our  well-known  alligator  (q.v.).  In 
one  of  its  associates,  however,  it  is  unique.  A 
species  of  leech  (Ltmnatis  tiilotica)  infests  the 
great  saurian's  mouth,  which  is  saia  to  be  habit- 
ually entered  by  a  plover-Hke  bird  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  upon  the  parasites.  It  is  not 
clear  to  just  wnat  species  of  bird  this  habii  is 
to  be  attributed,  but  most  ornithologists  con- 
sider it  to  be  Pluvianui  itgyptius.  "Die  Egyp- 
tian crocodile  was  andently  the  object  of  elab- 
orate worship,  possibly,  as  was  suggested  by 
EuselHus,  because  it  appeared  in  greatest  nutn- 
bers  at  the  time  of  the  flooding  of  the  Nile; 
hence  it  was  connected  with  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  was  cared  for  by  the  priests,  and  in  many 
cases  embalmed  after  death. 

CROCODILE-BIRD,  an  African  plover, 
credited  since  the  days  of  Herodotus  with 
entering  the  open  mouths  of  basking  crocodiles 
to  feed  on  the  bits  of  food  clinging  to  the 
reptiles'  teeth,  or  possibly  to  pick  out  parasites. 
Two  noisy  plovers  common  along  African 
river- banks,  and  both  called  "zlc-zac'  from 
their  cries,  are  said  to  indite  in  this  dangerous 
performance,  but  the  name  ciocodile-bird  be- 
lonfrs  more  properly  to  only  one  of  them  —  the 
crested,  spur-winged  plover  (HaploptetMS  ipi- 
nosvs)  of  the  Nile  Valley,  "rhere  is  good  evi- 
dence that  this  bird  does  actually  enter  the 
mouth  of  crocodiles,  which  welcome  the  bird's 
attentions.  Consult  Lydeldcer,  'RotbI  Natural 
History'    (Vol.  IV). 

CROCODILES,  Poasn.  Crocodiles  are  a 
very  ancient  group  of  reptiles  and  were  much 
more  abundant  and  widespread  in  former  geo- 
logical periods,  when  the  climate  was  more  trop- 
ical than  it  is  to-day.  They  have  changed  com- 
paratively little  in  external  appearance  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Age  of  Reptiles  until  now, 
and  the  bony  plates  over  the  head  and  back 
were  from  the  first  characteristic  of  them.  The 
most  ancient  crocodilian  animals  were  the  Belo- 
donlia  (see  Belodon)  of  the  Triassic  Period, 
partly  intermediate  between  crocodiles  and 
dinosaurs  and  with  many  archaic  characters.  R) 
the  succeeding  Jurassic  Period  flourish  primitive 
marine  and  fresh-water  crocodiles  (Teleoiau- 
rus,  Bemissartia,  Goniopholif),  in  which  the 
vertebra;  were  In-eoncave  instead  of  conveico- 
concavc,  as  in  true  crocodiles.  In  the  later 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  periods  true  crocodiles 
were  abundant,  their  range  extending  much 
farther  north  than  it  does  now,  TTieT  are 
found  in  the  New  Jersey  green  sands,  in  the  Bad 
Lands  of  western  United  States  and  C^ada, 
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and  in  various  parts  of  northern  and  central 
Eumpe,  and  their  distribution  was  probably 
woiia-wide  and  not  restricted,  as  now,  to  tropi- 
cal or  sub-lropical  regions. 

CROCODILIA,  a  sub-ctass  of  reptiles 
characterized  by  the  possession  of  four  well- 
developed,  approximately  equal  less,  long  tail& 
lixed  quadrate  bones,  teeth  firmly  in^lanted 
m  alveolae  and  restricted  to  the  jaws,  solid 
vertebrae,  cervical  and  thoracic  ribs  with  distinct 
tubercular  end  capitula,  compound  abdominal 
ribs,  simple  pubic  bones  and  the  separateness  of 
the  two  puSic  bones  and  ischia.  There  is  a  . 
strong  quadratojnga)  arch  in  the  skull.  The 
cloaca  is  Iong;itudinaI  and  the  copulatory  orgari 
of  the  male  is  single  and  anterior.  The  neart  is 
almost  perfectly  divided  Into  four  chambers;  the 
limbs,  head  ana  body-walls  receive  arterial  Hood, 
while  that  which  ^oes  into  the  viscera  it  mostly 
venous.  The  existing  Crocoditia  are  divided  into 
pviab  (q.v.),  with  long  and  slender  snout  and  a 
large  niunber  of  approximately  equal  teeth, 
ana  crocodiles  and  alligators  Cqq.v.),  witfi  a 
relatively  blunt  snout  and  unequal  teeth.  For 
die  differences  between  alligators  and  croco- 
diles, see  the  articles  on  these  animals. 

CROCOITB,  native  chromate  of  lead, 
PbCrO.,  Crocoite  crystallizes  _  in  prismatic 
forms  belon^ng  to  the  monoclinic  system,  and 
also  occut^  in  granular  and  columnar  forms. 
It  is  scarlet  red  in  color  and  translucent,  with 
an  adamantine  lustre.  It  has  a  hardness  of 
from  2.5  to  i  and  a  spediic  gravity  of  about  6. 
It  was  in  this  mineral  that  Vauquehu  discovered 
the  dement  chromium  in  1797.  Crocoite  occurs 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  also  in  Brazil,  and  tn 
small  quantities  in  Hungary,  the  island  of 
Luzon  and  in  Maricopa  County,  Aril.  Tas- 
mania is  by  far  the  most  important  locality, 
having  produced  many  specimens  which  raiUc 
among  the  finest  mineral  specimens  known. 

CROCUS,  in  mytholor^,  a  yotrth  who  was 
enamored  of  the  nymj^  Smilax  and  changed 
into  the  flower  which  was  named  after  him. 
According  to  another  tradition  be  was  meta- 
morphosed by  his  friend  Hermes,  who  bad 
killed  him  in  a  game  of  discus.  Ccmsult  Ovid, 
Metam.  IV,  283. 

CROCUS,  a  genus  of  perennial  herbs  of 
the  farnily  Iridacea.  It  includes  about  70  spe- 
cies characterized  by  comu,  showy,  long,  funnel- 
shaped,  erect,  sometimes  fragrant  flowers  of 
six  nearly  equal,  segments,  three  stamens  and 
a  three-celled  ovary  containing  numerous  nearly 
globular  seeds.  They  blossom  in  autumn  or 
early  spiong,  the  spring  spedes  betn^  most 
vridely  known,  and  valued  for  their  diversely 
colored  flowers,  tJie  ease  with  which  they  are 
cultivated,  and  the  cheapness  of  the  corms,  com- 
monly called  bulbs.  The  corms  are  planted 
about  three  inches  deep  in  any  good  garden 
soil  in  autnnui,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
several  years,  when,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
the  new  corms  above  the  old  ones,  the  [dants 
arc  in  dan^r  of  becoming  uncovered.  The 
little  corms  which  have  been  developed  by  the 
old  ones  are  separated,  stored  in  a  dry  i^ce 
until  autumn  and  replanted.  They  are  often 
planted  in  lawns,  but  must  there  be  frequently 
renewed,  because  in  two  or  three  years  the 
grass  chokes  them.  C.  tatxws  yields  the  fornierly 
well-known  dye,  saffron,  which  was  prepared 
from  the  dried  stamens.    Tlus  coloring-matter 


has  been  largely  replaced  by  aniline  d_yes. 
About  30  Fpedes  arc  cultivated  in  Amencan 
gardens  and  greenhouses.  Consult  Bailey, 
'Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture*  (New 
York  1914). 

CROCUS,  or  COLCOTHUR,  a  polishing 
powder  composed  of  oxide  of  iron  and  pre- 
pared by  calcining  ferrous  sulphate.  Crocus  is 
purplish  in  color  and  differs  from  rouge  chiefly 
m  its  comparative  coarseness.  (Formerly 
called  "crocus  of  Mars'  or  'crocus  Martis 
astrin  gens') . 


d.  1906.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  . 
Saint  James,  Maryland,  in  I8S4;  and  was  en- 
gaged as  civil  engineer,  principally  in  hydraulic 
and  salutary  worl^  after  1856.  He  was  engagod 
in  die  waterwork  construction  tn  New  York,  . 
Brooklyn  and  Washington;  became  an  expert 
on  the  problem  of  water-supply,  sewerage, 
wato-worlcs  and  water  power  valuation,  irriga- 
tion and  rapid  transit  in  cities ;  and  wrote  nu- 
merous articles  on  en^pneering  subjects.  He 
was  treasurer  in  1S77~87  and  presidem  in  1901 
of  tlie  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
He  was  editorial  writer  tor  the  Sanitary  Engi- 


he  had  coni^uered.  His  riches,  obtained  chiefly 
from  mines  and  the  gold  dust  of  the  river 
Pactotus,  were  greater  than  those  of  any  king 
before  mm,  so  that  his  weatth  became  prover- 
bial. Proud  of  his  treasures,  he  earned  his 
love  of  splendor  to  extravagance  and  tfaou^t 
himself  the  happiest  of  men.  His  c^IaL 
Sardis,  berame  the  briUiant  centre  of  arts  ana 
letters.  The  legend  says  that,  vaan  of  his 
wealth,  he  asked  the  pbik>sapher  Sokin  what 
he  thought  of  his  good  fortune.  *I  pronounce 
no  man  fortunate  until  his  death,*  was  the 
sa^'s  reply.  Subsequently  Crcrsus  was  made 
prisoner  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.  When 
seated  on  the  funeral  pyre  and  about  to  be 
burned  to  death,  he  recalled  the  words  of 
Solon,  and  thrice  repeated  his  name.  Cyrus 
demanded  an  explanation.  Crcesus  gave  it,  and 
C/rus  not  only  spared  his  life  but  also  took 
hun  into  his  favor  and  protection.  At  the 
death  of  C^us  he  recommended  Crixsus  to  the 
favor  of  C^unbyses.    Consult  Horo  and  Wells, 


'A  Commentary  on  Herodotus*  (Vol.  1,  pp. 
100,  Oxford  1912);  Jebb,  'Bacchyfides^  fl 
don  1905). 


CROPPUT,  IKriUiun  Ansastns,  American 
prose  writer  and  poet:    b.  Redding,  Com.,  29 

Tao.  1835;  d.  WasWngton,  D,  C,  31  July  1915. 
Engaged  in  journalism  from  1852  and  con- 
nected editorially  with  leading  newspapers,  he 
was  widely  known  as  correspondent  and 
humorist,  and  as  one  of  the  earliest  shorthand 
reporters.  He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from 
Union  College ;  was  executive  officer  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  1888-94;  wrote 
opening  ode  of  Chicago  Exposition,  1893.  He 
published  'War  Hi.sloryof  Connecticut'  (1867)  ; 
'A  Helping  Hand'  (1868) ;  'Bourbon  Ballads* 
(1880);  'A  Mid-Summer  Lark'  (1882); 
'Descret,'  a  comic  opera  —  Mvrmon  thejne  — 
music  by  Dudley  Buck  (1882);  'The  Vander- 
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baits'  (1886):  'The  Prophecy  and  Other 
Poenis'  (1893);  'The  Folks  Next  Door* 
fI902J;  <Fifty  Years  in  Camp  and  Field' 
(1909);   and  many  pamphJets. 

CROFTERS,  a  term  appUed  in  Scotland 
to  a  spedes  of  small  farmers,  the  occupiers  of 
small  pieces  of  land,  from  which  they  deiive 
their  livelihood,  or  great  part  of  it,  by  cultiva- 
tion or  rearing  and  grazing  cattle.  Their 
origin  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  chiefs 
of  the  clans  came  to  be  regarded  as  proprietors 
of  the  land.  The  followers  of  the  chieftains 
settled  on  the  land,  paying  rent  in  lieu  of  per- 
sonal services.  Crolters  are  numerous  in  ihe 
Highlands  and  Western  Islands  of  Scotlanid, 
and  they  live  for  Ae  most  part  in  townships, 
each  wiUi  his  own  piece  of  arable  land,  but  with 
a  joint  tenancy  in  mountain  pas^re.  From 
some  districts,  m  recent  times,  they  have  been 
summarily  i-emoved  to  make  room  for  sheep 
farms  and  deer  forests,  so  that  they  are  now 
chiefly  congre^rated  on  the  seashore,  where  they 
are  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  part  by  fish- 
ing, and  generally  eke  out  a  precarious  exist- 
ence. They  have  often  complained  of  many 
grievances,  such  as  high  rents,  want  of  compen- 
sation for  disturbance,  small  holding^  excessive 
local  rates-  and  want  of  harbors  and  railwa)^. 
In  the  early  19th  century  measures  for  rchef 
were  undertaken.  A  parliamentary  commissiim 
was  appointed  in  1883  to  investigate  tiieir  con- 
ditions. Under  the  Crofters  Act  (1S86)  some 
of  these  hardships  have  been  removed,  and 
great  reductions  of  rent  granted.  This  act  is 
appKcable  only  to  the  counties  of  Argyle, 
Sutherland,  Inverness,  Caithness,  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  and  Orkney  and  Shetland,  where 
there  are  estimated  to  be  40,000  familieg  of  the 
crofter  dass.  There  are  crofters  to  some  extent 
also  in  other  counties,  but  generally  these  seem 
to  be  in  more  favorable  circumstances.  (See 
ScoiLAMU).  Consult  Dalriad,  <The  Crofter  in 
History'  (Eldinburgh  1888)  ;  Guemier,  'Les 
crofters   *cossais'    (Paris   1897), 

CROFTS,  Ernest,  Enriish  painter ;  b. 
Yorkshire,  IS  Sept.  1847;  d.  19  March  1911. 
He  studied  art  at  London  and  Diisseldorf,  and 
first  exhiHted  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1874. 
He  became  a  Royal  Academician  in  1896.  He 
attained  celebrity  as  a  painter  of  historic  battle 
scenes.  His  works  indode  'Napoleon  atLigny' 
(1875);  'The  Morning  of  Waterloo'  (1876); 
'Cromwell  at  Marston  Moor'  (1877) ;  'Wel- 
lington's March  from  Quatre  Bras'  (1878) ; 
'The  Evening  of  Waterloo'  (1879)  ;  'Napoleon 
Leaving  Moscow'  (1887);  'The  ExecoUon  of 
Charles  I'  (1890)  ;  'The  Conspirators'  Last 
Stand  at  Holbeach  House'   (1896): 

CROGHAN,  kro'gan,  Oeorge,  American 
military  officer ;  b.  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  15  Nov. 
1791;  A.  New  Orleans,  8  Jan.  1849.  He  was 
graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  1810, 
and  greatly  ^stinguished  himself  at  the  defense 
of  Fort  Mdgs  and  Fort  Stephenson  in  1813, 
receiving  a  gold  medal  from  Congress.  In  1814 
he  became  ficutenant-colonel  but  resigned  in 
1817  and  was  appointed  postmaster  at  New 
Orleans  in  1824.  He  became  inspector-general 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1825,  joined  General 
Taylor's  forces  in  Mexico  in  1846  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Monterey. 

CROKER,  B.  M.  (Sheppabd),  English 
novelist.    She  was  married  to  Lieut. -Col.  John 


Croker  of  the  Roy^  Munster  FualLers,  and 
spent  14  years  in  IniKa  and  Burma.  Her  writ- 
ings include  'Pretty  Miss  Neville'  (1883)  ; 
<&)me  One  Else'  (1884)  ;  <A  Bird  of  Passage* 
(1886);  'Diana  Barrington*  (1888);  'Two 
Masters'  (1890) ;  'A  Family  Likeness'  <1892>  ; 
'Village  Tales  and  Jun^e  Tragedies'  (1894)  ; 
'Marned  or  Single'  (1895)  ;  'The  Real  Lady 
Hilda'  (1895);  'In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry' 
(1896)  ;  'Beyond  the  Pale' ;  (1897)  ;  'Mias  Bal- 
maine's  Past'  (1898);  'Terence'  (1899);  'A 
State  Secret'  (1901);  'Angel'  (1901);  'The 
Spanish  Necklace'  (1907) ;  'Katherine  the 
Arrogant'  (1910);  <ln  Old  Madras'  (1913); 
'Lismore'    (1914). 

CROKER,  John  Wilton,  Irish  miscel- 
laneous writer:  b.  Galway,  20  Dec.  1780;  d. 
HamptotL  10  Aug^  1857.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  entered  IJncoln's 
Inn  as  a  student  in  1850,  being  admitted  to  the 
Irish  bar  two  years  later.  His  capacity  for 
satire  revealed  itself  in  'Familiar  toistles,'  a 
clever  satire  on  the  Irish  stage,  and  'An  Inter- 
cepted Letter  from  Canton.'  His  'Songs  of 
Trafalgar'  spread  his  fame  as  a  poel.  In  1808 
he  issued  'State  of  Ireland,  Past  and  Present,' 
a  pamphlet  on  Catholic  emancipation,  whitji 
brau^t  him  before  the  notice  of  the  politicians; 
and  m  the  same  year  he  was  elected  member  of 
Parliament  for  Downpa.trick.  In  1809  he  be- 
came Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  a  post  which 
he  held  for  more  than  20  years.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and 
contributed  many  violent  political  articles,  as 
weU  as  many  personal  and  abusive  criticisms, 
notably  of  Keats'  'En^mion,'  He  was  cari- 
catured by  Disraeli  in  '(Toningsby.*  Macaulaji's 
review  of  Croker's  edition  of  BoSwell's  'Life 
of  Johnson'  and  the  latter's  counterblast  on 
Macaulay's  'History  of  En^and'  are  among 
the  celebrities  of  literary  duels.  He  was  a 
Tory  politician  of  intense  fervor,  permanently 
resigmng  his  seat  in  Parliament  because  of  the 
passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  He  pub- 
lished also  'Stories  from  tlie  History  of  Eng- 
land for  Children'  (1817)  and  a  poem,  'The 
Battle  of  Talavera'  (1809),  which  received 
miKh  praise.  Consult  Jennings,  'Diaries  and 
Correspondence  of  Croker'  (London  1884). 

CROKER,  Richard,  American  politician: 
b.  Black  Rock,  Ireland,  24  Nov.  1843.  When 
two  years  of  age  he  came  to  America  with  his 
parents  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 

Eublic  sdiools  of  New  York  city.  Associating 
Ltnself  with  Tammany  Hall,  he  became  promi- 
nent in  politics  during  the  scandal  of  the  Tweed 
ring,  whose  schemes  he  vigoroush'  opposed 
In  1868-7D  he  was  alderman;  1873-76,  coroner; 
1883-87,  city  fire  commissioner;  1889-90,  city 
chamberlain ;  also  being  the  recognized  leader 
of  Tammany  Hall  1884-1903.  In  the  latter  year 
he  retired  to  a  country  life  in  England  and 
Ireland,  as  a  recreation  interesting  himself  in 
horseracinp.  In  1907  he  won  both  the  English 
and  the  Insh  "Derbv*  with  his  racehorse  Orby. 
In  1908  he  was  maoe  a  freeman  of  the  city  of 
Dublin.  Consult  Lewis,-  'Richard  Croker' 
(NewYoric  I90I), 

CROLL,  krol,  James,  Scottish  geologist: 
b.  Little  Whitefield,  PerthsUre,  1821 ;  d.  Perth. 
15  Dec  1890.  He  received  the  ordinary  educa- 
tion of  a  peasant's  son  and  then  slu<Led  i^los- 
ophy  and  phyucal  science  and  published  a  treatise 
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on  'Physical  Cause  of  the  Change  of  Oinate 
During  the  Gladal  Period>  (I8M).  In  1859 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  nnHeum  in  the 
institution  known  as  Anderson's  University, 
Glasgow,  a  position  which  he  occupied  till  his 
appotntment  to  a  minor  post  in  the  Geolof^cal 
Survey  of  Scotland  in  1867.  His  writings  in- 
clude 'The  Philosophy  of  Theism'  (1857) ; 
'Climate  and  Time  in  their  Goologicat  Rela- 
tions' (1875),  perhaps  his  ablest  work;  'Dis- 
cussions on  Climate  and  Cosmology'  (1886)  ; 
•Stellar  Evolution'  (1889):  'The  Philosophical 


Basis  of  Evolution'  (1890).  Consult  Irons, 
T.  C.  'Aittobiographica!  Sketch  of  Tames  Crdl, 
wiA  Memoir  of  His  Life  and  Work'  (London 


CROLLIUS,  Oswald,  German  chemist: 
b.  Wetter,  Oberhessen,  about  1580;  d.  1609.  He 
is  remembered  as  author  of  a  Ladn  work 
entitled  'Basilica  Chymica,'  which  appeared  at 
Frankfort  in  1609  and  went  through  18  editions, 
was  translated  into  Frendi,  into  German  and  by 
Richard  Russell  into  Endi^  under  the  title 
of  'Royal  and  Practical  Uiymistty'  (London 
1670),  This  is  a  remarkable  mixture  of  specu- 
lative ideas  about  the  action  of  chemical  sub- 
stances in  differeiu  diseases  and  practical  skill 
in  the  preparation  of  the  sijjstances  themselves, 
Croilius  was  obviously  quite  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  processes  he  described,  although 
they  sometimes  would,  sometimes  would  not, 
yield  the  bocUes  he  intended,  and  altliDU^  he 
was  of  course  ignorant  of  the  true  compositnon 
of  many  of  ihem.  By  his  manipulative  skill  he 
discovered  new  preparations,  wiuch  he  intro- 
duced into  medicnte,  and  which  itill  rcmaiii,  and 
dus  practical  ability  seems  to  have  given  w«i{^t 
to  hu  therapeiltic  theoriet. 

CROLY,  kr51!,  Jane  Cnnnin|luun  ("Tennib 

iCNE*),  American  author  and  journalist:,  b. 
latket  Harborougfa,  England,  19  Dec.  !S31; 
d.  New  York,  23  Dec.  1901.  She  removed  to 
New  York  in  1841,  and  in  1836  married 
D.  G.  Croly.  She  was  editor  of  Demoretft 
Mogaeine  ISbOSf.  and  of  The  Cycle  and  The 
Home-maker,  She  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
•Serosa s*  and  its  president  for  14  years; 
founded  tbe  New  Yoric  Women's  Press  Club 
in  1889  and  in  1892  became  professor  of  jour- 
nalism and  literature  in  the  Rutgers'  Women's 
College;  and  was  one  of  the  most  activepro- 
moters  of  the  Federation  of  Womeji's  Clubs. 
She  published  'Talks  on  Women's  Topics' 
(1863);  'For  Better  or  Worse'  (1875);  'I'hree 
Manuals  for  Work'  (168S-«9);  'History  Of 
the  Women's  Club  Movement  in  America' 
(1900),  etc  Consult  'Memories  of  lane  Cun- 
nmgham  Ooly,  Vomie  Jime*  >  (New  Yoric 
1904). 

CROMARTY,  kr6'mer-t«,  SooHand,  a 
former  county  in  the  north,  consisting  of  14 
detached  portions  scattered  over  the  county  of 
Ross,  with  which  county  it  is  now  entirely  in- 
corporated. The  total  area  was  about  220,800 
acres.  Iliis  singularly  awkward  county  was 
formed  at  the  request  of  an  earl  of  Cromar^. 
who  desired  that  one  county  might  contain  all 
his  lands  wherever  situated. 

CROMARTY  FIRTH,  a  long,  narrow 
inlet  of  the  sea  running  into  the  united  coun^ 
of  Ross  and  Cromarty  in  a  southwesterly  di- 
rection, and  having  a  length  of  about  18  miles 
and  an  average  breadth  of  two  to  five  miles. 


and  from  5  to  40  fathoms  deep.  Its  entnmce 
from  the  Moray  Firth,  between  two  bluff- 
wooded  headlands  called  the  Sutors  of  Cm- 
mar^,  is  about  a  mile  wide,  with  30  to  40 
fathoms  of  water.  Being  completely  landlocked 
it  affords  excellent  shelter  for  shipping  and  is 
often  crowded  in  stormy  weather.  At  its  upper 
end  it  receives  the  river  Conan^  and  this  portion 
of  the  firth  is  shallow,  several  square  nnlcs  of 
mud-liats  being  laid  bare  at  low  water.  On  its 
shores  are  the  towns  of  Cromarty,  Invergordon 
und  Dingwall. 

CROMB,  John,  EnsHsh  landscape  painter ; 
b.  Norwich,  Zi  Det  1?68;  d.  there,  22  April 
1821.  His  school  education  was  very  scanty, 
but  after  some  struggle  and  a  long  apprentice- 
slup  to  a  sign  patntcr  he  succeeded  m  gettitiK 
established  as  a  drawing-master.  He  studied 
the  Dutch  masters,  his  favorite  brang'Hobbema, 
but  his  distinguishing  characteristic  a  his  genu- 
ine English  realism.  He  paid  great  attention 
to  detai^  and  though  this  is  sometimes  exag- 
gerated in  his  work,  there  is  always  a  masteiy 
of  feeling  for  light  and  out-of-doors  wfaicn 
eive  great  force  and  incUvi duality.  In  1S05  be 
Sounded  the  Norwich  Society  of  Artists,  of 
wbich  he  became  president  as  well  as  chief  co«i- 
tribulor  to  its  annual  cxhitritions.  Some  of  Us 
pictures  are  'Household  Headi' ;  'View  of 
Chapel  Fields,  Norwich':  'Girrow  Abbey'; 
and  <Oump  of  Trees';  the  'Oak  at  Poring- 
lane'  (in  the  National  Gallery);  the  'WUlow'; 
'Hautbctts  Common'  (in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum) ;  and  'The  Old  Oak'  (also  in  New 
Yoric).  His  visit  to  Paris  enabled  him  to  catch 
the  livelier  note  in  his  'Fisfamarket  at  Boulogne' 
and  ^Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Paris'  (Keswick 
Hall,  near  Norwich).  He  excelled  in  depicting 
the  scenery  of  his  native  county,  and  especially 
in  his  handling  of  trees ;  and  his  high  place 
among  British  landscape  painters  is  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  He  also  practised  etch- 
ing with  great  success.  His  etchings  were 
puDhshed  posthumously  under  the  title  of  'Nor- 
folk Picturesque  Seenciy'  (1834,  1838,  1850). 
Consult  his  biography  "by  Turner  (Norwidi 
1838):  Wodderspoon  (ih  1858);  Hardie,  in 
die    Connowewr^  (London    1904):    Van^ck, 


(London  1905):  Binyon,  <J.  Crome  and  J.  S. 
Cotman'  (ib.  1906) ;  Theobald,  <John  Oome's 
Etchings'  (tb.  1906).  He  is  sometimes  called 
*Oid  Crome,*  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son, 
J.  Bemey  Crome,  also  an  artist  (q.v,). 

CROMB,  John  Barney,  English  laodscase 
painter:  b.  Norwich  1794;  d.  1842^  He  was  the 
•on  and  pupil  of  John  Crome  (q-v-).,  and  is 
called  *Youns  Crome,*  to  distinguish  tutn  from 
his  father.  In  1819  he  became  presidait  of 
&e  Norwich  Society  of  Artists.  His  iHctures 
are  mostly  river  and  coast  scenes  of  England, 
France,  Holland  and  Italy,  He  imitated  his 
father's  style  so  closely  that  much  confusion  of 
authorship  has  resulted,  especially  in  'Yarmouth 


Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  painted  inferior 
subjects,  (insult  I^ckes,  W.  F.,  'The  Norwich 
School  of  Painting'    (London   1905). 

CROMER,  Brelya  Bariaf,  1st  Eabl, 
English  sitatesman  and  (Kplomatist:  b.  Cromer 
H^l,  Norfolk,  26  Feb.  1841 ;  d.  London,  29  Jan. 
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CROMLECH  —  CROMPTON 


1917.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ordnance  School, 
Carshalton,  and  at  the  Raval  Miliiaiy  Academy 
of  Woolwich.  He  joined  the  Royal  Artilleiy 
in  1858,  became  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Henry 
Stor^  high  commissioner  of  me  Ionian  Islands, 
in  I80I,  and  acted  as  secretary  duiine  tjie 
inquiry  into  the  Jamaica  outbreak  in  ISiuT  He 
came  to  New  York  in  1864  to  study  the  Gvil 
War,  went  to  the  front  with  the  Federal  troops 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Union  lines  before 
Petersburg.  He  was  gazetted  captain  in  1870, 
and  in  1872  became  private  secretary  to  his 
cousin,  Lcrd  Northbrook,  viceroy  of  India, 
(*ere  he  remained  until  1876,  when  he  was 
gazetted  tnajor  and  was  appointed  British  com- 
mis.tioner  of  the  Egyptian  public  debt  ofhce. 
He  was  mainly  responwble  for  the  report  of 
the  comtmssion  of  inquiry  of  1878,  into  the 
financial  methods  of  the  Khedive  Ismail,  and 
on  the  la  Iter's  enforced  abdication  in  1879. 
Major  Baring  became  British  controller-genentl 
of  Egyptian  finances  and  practical  director  of 
the  dual  control.  He  was  transferred  to  India 
in  1880,  where  he  became  financial  member  of 
the  coimcil  of  the  governor-general  of  India. 
He  remained  there  till  1883,  leaving  an  im- 
mistakable  mark  on  the  finardai  system  of 
In(£a,  and  in  the  same  year  became  Britidi 
agent  and  consuUgeneral  in  Egypt  and  a  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  in  the  diplomatic  service.  He 
was  created  6rst  Baron  Cromer  in  1892,  vis- 
count in  1898  and  earl  in  1901.  His  record  was 
made  in  Egypt,  where  he  found  the  country 
bankrupt  and  the  people  ground  down  by  heavy 
taxation.  He  bolstered  up  the  country's  credit, 
reduced  taxation  to  a  minimum,  removed  dis- 
honest officials  t^  the  thousand,  abolished 
forced  labor,  built  schools  and  hospitals  and 
introduced  modem  sanitation  methods.  HUs 
biggest  ^glt  work  was  to  build  the  country's 
irrigation  system,  considered  for  years  Uie 
model  of  the  world.  This  greatly  increased  tlie 
country's  prosperity,  by  securing  the  natives 
three  crops  3  year.  He  saw  to  it  that  the 
peasants  and  small  farmers  received  propoT- 
tkinately  the  same  benefit  as  the  owners  of  huge 
estates.  He  also  reformed  the  army,  increased 
trade  and  g;reatly  extended  railway,  ^stal  and 
telegraph  facilities.  His  efficient  administration 
won  for  him  the  title  of  'Maker  of  Modem 
"  Egypt.'  He.  resigned  in  1907  because  of  ill 
health  and  received  a  grant  of  $250,000  from 
Parliament  in  recognition  of  his  services  in 
EnT)t.  In  1908  he  published,  in  two  volumes, 
'Modem  Egypt,'  in  which  he  eave  an  impartial 
aceomit  of  events  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  since 
1876,  and  dealt  with  the  results  to  E«ypt  of  the 
Brirish  occupation  of  the  country.  In  1911  he 
was  active  in  securing  Unionist  support  for  die 
Parliament  Bill,  so  as  to  prevent  the  creation 
of  new  peers.  He  wrote  several  articles  on  the 
European  War,  and  tn  July  1916  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
Dardanelles  campaign.  His  publications,  besides 
those  already  noted,  include  'Staff  College 
Essays' ;  'Paraphrases  and  Translations  from 
the  Greek';  '"The  War  Game';  'Ancient  and 
Modern  ImperiaKsm'  (1910);  'Political  and 
literary  Essays'  (1908-13);  'Abbas  II'  (1915). 
See  Egypt. 

CROMLECH,  krSml^k,  the  name  given  to 
a  kind  of  ancient  sepulchral  monument,  num- 
bers of  which  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of 


the  British  Islands,  as  well  as  on 
of  Europe,  in  Asia  and  in  America.  A  cromkch 
consists  of  three  or  more  columns  of  unhewn 
stone  supporting  a  large  tabular  block  so  as  to 
form  witn  it  a  rectangular  chamber,  beneath 
the  floor  of  which  ia  generally  found  a  sepul- 
chral chamber  or  cist  enclosing  a  skeleton, 
with  arms,  stone  iioplements  and  other  andent 
relics.  Sometimes  the  cromlech  waS  encircled 
by  a  ring  of  standing  stones,  as  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  Standing-stones  of  Stennis,  in  Ork- 
ney; and  sometime&it  wrts  itself  buried  beneath 
a  large  mound  of  earth.  Among  the  most  re- 
markable cromledis  in  England  are  those  known 
as  Kit's  Coty  House,  near  Aylesford,  in  Kent, 
consisting  of  three  upright  stones  with  a  very 
large  flat  one  above  them;  the  cromlech  of 
Chan  Quoit,  in  Cornwall,  the  capstone  of  which 
is  calculated  to  weig^  20  tons ;  and  two  crom- 
lechs standing  beside  each  other  at  Plas  Newydd 
in  Anglesey.  Among  cromlechs  in  Scotland  we 
may  mention  one  near  Craigmaddie  House, 
Stirlingshire,  known  as  the  Auld  Wives'  Lifts, 
remarkable  for  being  a  complete  cromlech  con* 
sisting  of  three  stones  only-  and  a  partially 
mined  one  at  Bonnington  Mains^  near  Edin- 
burgh, called  the  Witch  s  Stone,  the  capstone  of 
which  measures  Il«  feet  long  and  10!4  feet 
in  greatest  breadth.  The  term  cromlech  is 
supposed  by  Prof.  Daniel  Wilson  to  be  derived 
from  cromadh  (Gaelic)  or  crometi  (Welsh), 
signifying  a  roof  or  vault,  and  clach  or  Uch,  a 
stone,  and  would  therefore  mean  the  suspended 
or  vaulted  stone.    See  Dolmen. 

CROMMELIN,  kr&m-mi-lU',  Hey  de  U 
Cherois,  sha-rwi',  Irish  novelist :  b.  in  Ireland, 
the  descendant  of  a  Huguenot  founder  of  the 
Ulster  linen  trade.  She  has  traveled  cxtoisively 
and  is  the  author  of  'Queenie' ;  'My  Lov^ 
She's  but  a  Lassie';  'A  Jewel  of  a  GirP ; 
'Miss  Daisy  Dimity';  'Orange  Lily';  'Joy'; 
'In  the  West  (xiimtry'  ;  'Brown  Eyes' ;  'Gob- 
lin Gold'  i  'Violet  Vivian,  M.  F.  H.' ;  'For  the 
Sake  of  the  Family' ;  'Love  Knols* ;  'Bay 
Ronald';  'Dost  Before  the  Wind';  'Over  the 
Andes';  'Half  Round  the  World  for  a  Hus- 
band' ;  'Divil-May-C^re' ;  'Kinsah' ;  'Bet- 
tina' ;  'The  Luck  of  a  Lowland  Laddie' ;  'A 
Woman  Derelict';  'Crimson  Lilies' ;  'Partnere 
Three';  '"The  White  Lady';  'Lovers  on  the 
Green' ;  'Pink  Lotus.'  Her  novels  have  circu- 
lated extensively  in  the  United  States. 

CROMPTON,  Samnel,  English  inventor: 
b.  Firwood,  near  Bolton,  3  Dec.  1753;  d.  Bolton, 
26  June  1827.  He  early  displayed  a  him  for 
mechanics,  and  when  only  21  year!  of  age  in- 
vented the  machine  for  spitming  cotton  which 
is  now  constantly  associated  with  his  name,  and 
called  a  mule,  from  its  combining  the  piin- 


-      -    few   years   previously.      The    mule 

shared  in  the  odium  excited  among  the  Lan- 
cashire hand  weavers  against  these  machines, 
and  for  a  time  Crompton  was  obliged  to  take 
bis  invention  to  [ueccs  and  conceal  it  from  view. 
He  afterward  refitted  it  and  brought  it  a^in 
into  work,  but  was  unfortunately  unable  to 
secure  a  patent  for  it.  Various  improvements 
were  introduced  from  lime  to  time  on  the  mule, 
but  the  original  principle,  as  devised  by  Cromp- 
ton remained  the  same.  In  1812  the  sum  of 
fS,000  was  voted  to  him  by  Parliament.    TTiis 
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W5W  almost  aH  the  remuneration  which  he  ever 
rcceiTed  for  an  invention  which  contributed  so 
essentiaily  to  the  development  of  the  greatness 
of  Great  Britain  aa  a  manufacturing  nation. 
Consult  French,  'Life  and  Times  of  Crompton* 
(London  1860). 

CfiOHWBl.L,  BarUett  Jeffersem,  Ameti- 
ean  naval  officer:  b.  Georgia,  9  Feb.  1840,  He 
was  at  the  Naval  Academy  1857-61,  and  was  the 
first  midf^iipman  aapointeJ  from  Nebraska,  He 
served  on  the  Quaker  Cily,  and  Conemaugti  with 
the  south  Atlantic  blockading  squadron  1861-63 ; 
and  with  the  east  Gulf  squadron  1863-65,  He 
was  commissioned  commander  24  Oct.  1674; 
VfAS  inspector  of  ordnance  1878;  on  dnty  a.t 
Portsmouth  navy  yard  1882-85;  League  Isfand 
navy  j^rd  1886-89;  and  promoted  captain  in 
March  1889,  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  was  ordered  to  Havana  to 
receive  the  surrender  of  the  naval  station  Acre. 
He  became  a  rear-admiral  3  March  1899,  In 
1901 -he  was  appcanted  to  the  command  of  the 
United  States  fleet  in  South  American  waters, 
and  later  in  the  same  year  to  the  command  of 
die  European  station.  He  retired  9  Feb.  1902, 
having  reached  the  age  limit  of  62  years, 

CROMWELL,  Henry,  English  soldier :  b. 
Huntingdon,  England,  20  Jan.  1628;  d.  Soham, 
Cambridgeshire.  23  March  1674,  He  ■W'as  die 
fourth  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  under  whom 
he  served  as  colonel  in  Ireland  in  1649.  He  sat 
in  Parliament  in  1653,  and  was  lord-deputy  of 
Ireland  1655-57  and  lord-lieu  tenant  1657-59,  hU 
rule  being  conservative  and  popular.  His  tolera- 
tiona  of  the  Royalists  was  rewarded  bj'  the 
approval  of  Charles  II  and  the  confirmation  of 
his  Irish  estates  under  the  Act  of  Settlement 
After  1659  he  lived  in  retirement  as  a  farmer 
on  his  estate  at  Spenwi^  Abbey  in  Cambridge* 

CROUWELL,  Oliver,  lord-protector  of 
England;  b.  Huntingdon,  25  April  1599;  d. 
London,  3  Sept.  1658.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  Robert  Cromwell  and  Elizabeth  Steward, 
His  father  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Cromwell,  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and 
Sir  Henry  again  was  a  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Williams,  a  nephew  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl 
of  Essex,  wlwse  name  he  took.  He  entered 
Sidney   Sussex   College,    Cambridge,   23    April 

1616,  but   left   on   the   death  of   his   father   in 

1617,  In  1620,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  married 
Eticabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bourcbier, 
and  settled  on  liis  estate  at  Huntingdon.  In 
1628  he  was  a  member  of  Pariiament  Tor  Hunt- 
ingdon attd  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal 
against  *popcry._"  On  the  dissolution,  in  1629,  he 
returned  to  Huntingdon ;  in  1631  he  went  with 
Ins  family  to  a  ^azing-fann  he  had  taken  at 
Saint  Ives;  and  in  1636  to  Ely,  where  he  bad 
inherited  a  proper^. 

The  storm  was  already  at  hand  which  was 
to  shake  England  to  its  foundations.  The  arbi- 
trary measures  of  Charles  I  were  so  stoutly 
resisted  that  he  endeavored  to  rule  without  a 
Pariiament;  but  at  length  the  king  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  to 
summon  a  Parliament  (1640).  Cromwell,  now 
a  member  for  Cambridge,  and  others  were  so 
loud  in  their  complaints  of  abuses  in  Church 
and  state  that  Charies  prorogued  the  Parliament, 
but  six  mcoths  after  was  obliged  to  reassemble 
it.    In  this  Parliament,  called  the  Long  Parlia- 


ment (from  November  1640  to  April  16S3), 
Cromwell  first  attracted  notice  chiefly  by  his 
rustic  and  slovenly  dress  and  by  the  vehemence 
of  his  oratory. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  preat  Civil  Wkr 
in  1642,  being  appointed  taptain,  he  raised  a 
troop  of  horse  (the  "Ironsides')  cotnpQsed  of 
aealous  Puritans.  He  was  present  at  Edgehill 
(23  Oct,  1642)  ;  his  first  military  exxiloit  was 
to  capture  the  magazine  of  Cambridge  along 
with  the  university  plate.  He  then  routed  the 
Royatists  and  made  himself  master  of  their 
supplies.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  mili- 
tary fame  by  the  relief  of  Gainsborough  £28 
Inly  1643),  and  in  October  1643  he  was  assailed 
by  a  prealfy  snperior  Royalist  force  at  Wineeby, 
but  defeated  it  In  this  action  he  had  a  horse 
kUled  under  hfan,  and  was  himself  struck  down 
while  in  the  act  of  risiTig,  On  2  Ju^  1644  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor  was  gained  by  the  par- 
liamentaiy  army — a  result  mainly  .  brou^t 
about  by  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides,  His  rig- 
orous discipliBe  of  his  regiment  of  Ironsides 
was  designed  to  fit  'men  of  religion  to  oppose 
men  of*honottr.'  Cmmwell  also  bore  a  dis- 
ttngoisbed  part  in  the  second  battle  of  New- 
bury (27  (Jet  16*4)  imdcr  the  EaH  of  Man- 


utmost  vignr,  and  in  order  that  they  mi^ht 
h«.v«  their  way  determined  to  get  the  entire 
comti«l  of  the  army.  In  order  to  accoo^ish 
this,  they  procured  the  passing  of  the  Self- 
denying  Ordinance,  prc^biting  members  of 
either  nouse  of  Pariiament  from  holding  any 
militarjr  oommand  on  the  ground  that  vices  and 
oornnitions  had  cr^t  into  tibe  acmy,  that  it  re- 
quired to  be  remodeled  and  a  stritlcr  discipline 
maintained.  Thomas  Fairfajt  was  made  lord- 
general  in  place  of  E^scx,  while  Cromwell  was 
placed  under  him,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  Cromwell  oow  introduced  into  the 
whole  army  the  excellent  discipline  in  which  he 
had  already  trained  a  part  of  it,  and  gained  the 
decisive  battle   of   Naseby   (14  June   1645),   ' 


espocialiy  Cromwell,  excited  by  their 
and  iirasrers,  had  now  risen  to  fan 
though  at  the  same  time  good  order  and  moral- 
ity were  so  well  maintained  that  profanity, 
drunkenness,  robbery,  and  the  like  oflenses, 
hardly  ever  occurred.  After  Naseby  no  time 
was  lost  by  the  parliamentary  le^jiers  in  fol- 
lowing u{(  their  success.  Leicester  was  retaken, 
Taunton  relieved,  Bridgewaler  stormed,  Bristol, 
held  by  Prince  Rupert,  was  besie^d  and  sur- 
rendered, Deviiea  was  stormed,  Winchester  sur- 
rendered, Dartmouth  was  stormed,  and  finally 
Sir  Jacob  Astley  was  defeated  at  Stow-on-the- 
Wold,  21  March  1646. 

The  Royalists  were  completely  crushed. 
Charles  took  refuge  with  the  Scottish  army  (5 
May  1646),  but  was  soon  given  up  by  them  to 
the  Parliament,  on  which  occasion  Cromwell 
was  one  of  the  commissioners.  When  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  the  Presbyterian  element  pre- 
dominated, wished  to  disband  the  army,  the 
soldiers,  headed  by  the  independents,  appointed 
a  council  of  ofificers  and  a  body  of  subalterns 
and  privates  called  Adjutators  (misspelt  agita- 
tors), who  declared  to  the  Parhament  that  they 
would  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  figedom 
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of  the  nation  was  established.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  conducted  themselves  so  boldly  that 
Parliament  ordered  their  arrest ;  on  which  occa- 
sion Cromwell  not  not  only  supported  the  House, 
but  deplored  the  seditious  temper  of  the  troops, 
'which  he  said  had  even  put  his  own  life  in  dan- 
ger. Cromwell  seems  at  this  time  to  have  con- 
templated the  i«8toration  of  the  king,  ancL 
supported  by  Fairfax  and  othen,  even  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  him;  but  he  soon  discovered 
that  Charles  was  not  to  be  trusted  and  that  the 
Icing's  success  would  be  his  destruction.  Fight- 
ing now  took  place  with  the  Royalist  party  in 
^les,  but  Cromwell  soon  finished  the  strug- 
gle in  this  quarter;  after  which  he  proceeded 
against  the  Scots,  who  had  raised  a  strong 
umy  'to  deliver  the  king  from  sectaries." 
As  Fairfax,  from  Presbyterian  scruples,  de- 
dined  the  command  of  toe  expedition  against 
Scotland,  Cromwell  undertook  it.  With  a  much 
inferior  force  he  defeated  the  Scots  in  a  three 
days'  action  at  Preston  (17-19  Aug.  1648}  and 
marched  on  to  Edinburgh. 

Now  followed  the  tragedy  of  the  king's 
execution,  29  Jan.  1649.  Cromwell's  name  stood 
third  in  order  in  the  death-warrant,  and 
though  he  may  have  been  impelled  to  the  step 
by  force  of  circumstances  and  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  king's  faithlessness,  there  is  no 
reason  to  supiwse  that  he  regretted  the  share 
he  took  in  the  death  of  the  Idng,  or  thought 
that  he  was  unjustly  punished.  ASairs  in  Ire- 
land now  demanded  nis  presence,  and  having 
been  appointed  lord-lieutenant  and  commander- 
in-chief,  he  joined  the  troops  there  in  August 
1649.  He  took  Drogheda  by  storm  (September 
1649),  where  be  gave  orders  that  nothing  should 
be  spared.  Most  of  the  cities  opened  their 
gates  without  resistance,  and  within  six  months 
the  Royalist  party  in  Ireland  was  wfaoUy 
crushed. 

Resigning  die  command  to  Ireton,  he  now 
undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  Parliament, 
a  similar  expedition  against  Scotland,  where 
Prince  Chules.  afterward  Charles  II,  had  been 
proclaimed  king.  The  victory  at  Dunbar,  3 
Sept,  1650,  rid  Cromwell  of  the  menace  in  diat 
direction.  Meanwhile,  however.  Prince  Charles 
had  collected  new  forces;  but  Cromwell,  by 
skilful  marches  near  Stirling,  cut  him  off  from 
his  points  of  support,  when,  contrary  to  his 
expectation,  the  prince  entered  England  and 
threatened  the  metropolis  itself.  Cromwell 
hastened  from  the  Scottish  troops  into  En^and. 
Charles  was  tot^I^  defeated  at  Worcester,  3 
Sept  1651,  and  this  victory,  which  Cromwell 
called  the  crowning  mercy  of  God,  gave  the 
commonwealth  party  full  power  over  the  three 

Cromwell  already  exerted  a  weighty  in- 
fluence on  the  supreme  direction  of  public 
affairs.  He  succeeded  in  restoring  the  conti- 
nental relations  of  England,  which  had  been 
almost  entirely  dissolved,  and  regulated  them 
so  as  to  promote  the  interests  of  commerce. 
The  Navigation  Act,  from  which  may  be  dated 
the  rise  of  the  naval  power  of  England,  was 
framed  upon  his  suggestion  and  passed  in 
1651.  Meanwhile  the  Long  Parliament,  aiming 
to  establish  its  own  power,  was  growing  more 
e  unpopular  in  consequence  of  '" 


were  put  to  death  in  prison  and  others  sold  for 
slaves  in  the  colonies.  Cromwell  now  spoke 
openly  to  his  friends  of  the  ambition,  the  god- 
lessness  and  injustice  of  the  Parliament  En- 
couraged to  their  support  he,  with  five  or  six 
files  of  soldiers,  dispersea  that  body  20  April 
1653.  He  then  summoned  a  council  of  state 
consisting  mainly  of  his  principal  officers,  which 
finally  cfiose  a  Parliament  of  persons-  selected 
from  the  three  kingdoms,  which,  from  Praise- 
God  Barebone  or  Barbone,  one  of  the  priridpal 
characters  in  it,  by  trude  a  leather  seller,  was 
nicknamed  Praise-God  Barebone's  Parliament, 
another  name  being  the  Little  Pariiament 
Cromwell  opened  the  session  with  a  ^^ech,  in 
which  he  said  that  the  day  was  come  on  which 
the  saints  were  to  commence  their  reign  upon 
earth.  Fifteen  months  after,  a  new  annual 
Parliament  was  chosen;  but  after  five  months 
Cromwell  prevailed  on  this  bod^  to  place  the 
charge  of  the  commonwealth  m  hii  hands. 
The  chief  power  now  devolving  again  upon  the 
council  of  officers  (12  Dec.  1653),  they  declared 
Oliver  Cromwell  sole  governor  of  the  comi 
wealth,  under  the  title  of  ferd-protector. 

The  new  protector  behaved  with  dignity  ana 
firmness.  With  the  aid  of  General  Lambert  he 
formed  a  constitution  called  the  Instrument  of 
Government,  by  which  the  Protector  with  his 
council  was  invested  with  the  power  of  peace 
and  war,  and  was  to  summon  a  Parliament  once 
every  three  years ;  the  supreme  legislative  au- 
thonty  was  declared  to  be  and  to  reside  in  the 
lord-fwotector  and  Parliament;  all  commissions, 
patents,  writs,  processes,  etc.,  were  to  run  in 
the  name  of  the  lo rd -protector ;  all  the  forces 
of  the  kingdom  were  to  be  under  the  protector 
and  Parliament  during  the  sitting  of  the  latter, 
but  in  the  intervals  of  Parliament,  under  bim 
and  his  council  alone.  In  case  of  hii  death 
the  council  were  immediately  to  choose  a  new 
protector;  but  no  protector  after  him  was  to 
command  the  army.  Cromwell  treated  Ireland 
with  great  severity.  Apart  from  that,  his  polit- 
ical administration  was  masterly  and  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  situation.  He 
established  large  «nagazines  of  provisions;  the 
pay  of  the  soldiers  was  regularly  delivered  to 
them  a  month  in  advance;  yet  the  public  reve- 
nues were  strictly  and  economically  managed, 
without  any  addition^  imposts.  He  appointed 
for  judges  the  most  upri^t  and  distinguished 
men.  He  never  int^ered  with  the  irroceedings 
of  die  courts  of  justice.  Every  man  had  lib- 
erty of  conscience  —  a  principle  for  which  the 
protector  was  a  lifelong  contender.  In  other 
things,  too,  Cromwell,  as  his  own  correct  judg- 
ment prompted,  would  have  governed  with  mild- 
ness and  justice,  and  promoted  the  arts  and 
sciences,  but  was  obliged  to  maintain  his  power, 
as  he  nad  acquired  it,  by  a  severity  often 
amounting  to  tyranny.  He  adtivated  the 
friendliest  relations  wiUi  the  PPotestant  powers. 
Holland,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  concluded 
an  'advantageous  commercial  treaty  with  Por- 
tt^.  The  skilful  and  fortunate  conduct  of 
the  war  with  SMin.  from  1655  to  1658*  in  which 
Jamaica  and  Dunkirk  were  taken,  made  the 
new  Parliament,  from  which  Cromwell  had 
carefully  excluded  all  Republicans,  so  obsequi- 
ous, that  they  at  last  offered  him  the  dtle  of 
king.     Some  inttividiuls  opposed  the  measure 
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Emu  the  tide  of  'Ht^uiess,*  mad  the  r^t  of 
appointii^  his  suc^ssor;  and  he  was  a  seetmd 
time  solemnly  invested  by  the  Speaker  with  the 
ensigns  o!  bis  office  (26  June  1657).  He  died 
3t  Whitehall,  neither  be  had  been  bronf^t  frotn 
his  favorite  residence,  Hampton. Court,  and  was 
buried  in  King  Henry  VH^*  Chapel,  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Uost  of  the  Eurcyean 
'      ' '       :ven  that  o 
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sailles. After  the  Restoration  his  body  was 
taken  up  and  hanged  at  Tyburn,  the  head  being 
fixed  on  a  pole  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the 
rest  of  the  remains  buried  under  the  gallcws. 
Cromwell  was  great  as  a  soldier — one  <{f 
ihe  grtsitest  leaders  of  cavalry  in  history;  hts 
'crowning  mercy*  at  Worcester  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  prototype  of  Sedan;  but  he  was 
greater  as  a  statesman  and  civil  administrator. 
His  task  after  his  elevation  to  the  protectorate 
was  one  of  unexampled  difficulty.  Bfcsct  on  the 
one  hand  by  royalist  plotters  and  on  the  other 
by  republican  revolutionaries,  he  who  had 
humbled  and  stamped  out  one  t]/ranny  was,  by 
the  ironical  pressure  of  events,  impelled  to  set 
up  a  more  complete  absolutism  in  its  plac^ 
His  foreign  policy  redounded  to  the  ^lory  of 
England.  *His  greatness  at  home,*  said  Clar- 
endon,  'was  a  mere  shadow  of  his  greatness 
abroad.'*  Even  in  the  England  drunk  vrilh  the 
excesses  of  the  Restoration  this  side  of  his  rule 
was  remembered.  'It  is  straagc*  records 
Pcpys  in  his  diary,  eight  years  after.  CromwelJ'i 
deau,  <%ow  everyone  do  nowailays  reflect  upiHi 
Oliver  and  commend  him,  what  brave  things 
he  did,  and  made  all  the  neighbour  princes  fear 

In  his  personal  habits^  Cromwell  was  abst^ 
mious,  temperate,  indefatigably  industrious  and 
esact  in  his  official  duties.  His  exterior  insirirwl 
neither  love  nor  conlideDce ;  his  figure  had 
neither  digjii^  nor  grace;  his  voice  was  harsh; 
in  his  public  speeches  he  expressed  himself  widi 
fortre  and  fire,  but  without  method  or  taste. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  possessed  extraordinary 
penetration  and  knowledge  of  human  nature; 
no  one  knew  so  well  as  he  the  art  of  winning 
men  and  using  them  to  his  purposes.  He  de- 
vised the  Boldest  plans  with  a  quickness  equded 
only  by  the  decision  and  intreptditv  with  which 
he  executed  them.  No  obstacle  deterred  him; 
and  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  expedients.  Cool 
and  reserved,  but  full  of  gmX  projects,  he 
patiently  waited  for  the  favorable  moment;  an^ 
failed  not  to  make  use  of  h.  In  his  relipous 
views  he  was  an  upright  and  tolerant  Calvitiist. 
In  his  family  life  he  was  irreproachable. 

Bibliographer.—  Carlyle,  '  Letters  and 
Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell'  (184SJ ;  Foster, 
'Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth'  (1840); 
GnizoL  'Life  of  Cromwell'  (1851);  Gardiner, 
'The  Great  Civil  War>  (1893)  ;  'Cfonstiiutioiial 
Doctiments  of  the  Puritan  Revolntion'  (18W) ; 
'History  of  die  Commonwealth  and  Protecto- 
rate' (1894-1901);  'Cromweirs  Place  in  His^ 
tory'  {1897),  and  'Oliver  Cromwell'  jllWIl); 
Harrison^  'OHver  Cromwen'  (1888);  Firth, 
'Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Rule  of  the  Puritans 
in  England'  (1900)  and  'The  Last  Four  Years 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  CromweH)- 
(New  York  1912);  Morley,  'Oliver  Crom- 
well>  (1900);  Roosevelt,  'Oliver  Cromwell'. 
(1900).  Gbobge  Edwim  Rinks. 


CROKWBLL.  0£«er;Eiiglish  biograplicr: 
b.  1742 ;  d.  Cheahuat,  Hertfordshire,  31  Uxy 
1821.  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  'H«ncy 
Cromwell,  son  of  the  protector,  md  the  last  of 
his  known  deKendanis.  He  succeeded  to  the 
estate  of  "Theobalds,*  which  descended  to  him 

'  throu^  the  duldreii  of  Richu^  CromweU, 
eldest    son    of    the    protGctoi'.      He   wrote    the 

''Memoirs  of  the  Protector,  Oliver  CrtxnwtU, 
and  his  Sons,  Richard  and  Henry,  illustTBted 
by  Onginal  Letters  and  otber  Family  Papers' 
(1820). 

CROlfWBLL,  Richard,  kird-protector ,  of 
England:  b:  Huntingdon,  4  Oct.  1626;  4  Ches- 
hunt,  Hertfordshire,  12  July  1712.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  try  the  deaths 
of  his  two  older  brothers,  Robert  and  Olivet, 
became  his  father's  heir.    He  was  amiable  and 


comparative  privacy,  and  was  called  to  succeed 
his  father  in  the  protectorate  in  September 
1658.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  on  his  office, 
when  the-forces  of  anarchy,  both  parliamentary 
and  mihtary,  broke  loose,  and  he  found  himself 
utterly  unable  to  restrain  them.  It  was  prob- 
ably with  Httle  reluctance  that  he  quitted  \Vhite- 
haJl  in  April  16S9,  and  retired  into  private  life. 
After  the  Restoration  he  lived  for  a  time 
abroad  under  the  name  of  Oark,  but  he  re- 
turned to  England  about  1680,  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  at  Cheshunt,  and  was  buried 
in  th^  church  at  Hursley.  Hampshire. 

CROMWBLL,  Thomas,  Earl. of  Sussex, 
English  statesman;  b.  Putney,  Surrey,  about 
1485 ;  d.  28  July  1540.  In  his  youth  he  went  to 
die  Continetil,  and  was  successively  common 
soldier,  clerk  and  trader.  In  1514  Wolsey  made 
him  collector  of  the  revenues  of  his  see  of 
Yorit  and  nine  years  later  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment, where  hts  ability  soon  attracted  attention. 
In  1524  he  became  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  and 
Wolsey  now  employed  him  in  the  work  of  sup- 
pressing the  smaller  monasteries.  On  his 
master's  disgrace  in  IS29  Cromwell  defended 
him  with. great  spirit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  cfFectualljr  opposed  the  articles  of 
treason  bronght  against  Wolsey.  After  the 
cardinal's  death  Cromwell  was  taken  into  the 
king's  service.  He  was  the  ready  instrument 
in  compassing  the  royal  purposes,  by  the  estab- 
Kshment  of  the  royal  supremacy  in  spiritual 
things,  humbling  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and 
thus  making  the  king  an  absolute  monarch. 
Honors  rattled  npon  hhn.  He  was  kniRhted 
and  made  a  privy  councillor;  in  1533  he  was 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Excheifuer,  and 
1534  king's  secretary  and  Matter  of  ike  Rolls. 
On  the  ab<dition  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  in 
1534  he  was  created  kinjfs  viear-general,  and 
used  all  his  hifluerice  to  promote  ttie  reforma- 
tion. In  1535  he  was  commissioned  to  hold  a 
general  visitation  of  all  the  monasteries  in 
England,  in  ordtr  to  suppress  them.  In  -this 
office  he  acted  with  great  severity  and  injustice. 


title  of  Baron  Cmmwell  of  Oakham.  In  1539 
he  became  lord  high  chamberlain,  and  Ifaa 
following  year  Earl  .of  Essex.  He  at  length 
fell  into  disgrace  with  the  king  for  the  part  he 
took  in  promoting  his  marriage  with  Aiuie  »f 
Oeves.     Her  peison  proved  diMgiMablii  to 
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Heniy,  who  f^  in  lov«  with  CalberiDe  Howard, 
and  partiy  in  coiueqnence  CTOtnwell  was 
arrested  at  the  council  table  on  a  charge  of 
treaion,  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  a  bill  of 
Mtainder  —  his  own  favorite-  engine  of  granny 
—  was  passed  against  hiro.  After  piteous  ai>- 
p«als  for  mCTCT,  which  were  disregarded  by  the 
fctng;  Cromwell  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill, 
declaring  that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  the 
Catholic  CburdL 

Owin^  to  the  rigorous  suppression  of  the 
monastenes,  Cromwell  has  been  called  *Ualleus 
monachorum,'  'the  hammer  of  the  monks* 
The   Protestant   reformation   in   England  was 

Eeatly  advanced  by  him;  the  Church  of  Eng- 
id  as  a  atate-coni rolled  institution  has  con- 
tinued to  exist  much  as  he  left  it.  He  ordered 
that  a  copy  of  the  Bible  should  be  placed  in 
every  church,  and  an  edition  of  the  Bible  is 
named  after  hiiu.  One  of  his  enactments,  for 
which  posterity  owes  him  gratitude,  was  that 
parish  registers  of  marriages,  births  and  deaths 
should  be  regularly  kept  Cromwell  is  not  with- 
out his  apologists  ^  the  chief  of  whom  is 
Froude ;  his  persecutions,  which  involved  men 
like  Sir  Thomas  Uore  and  Bishop  Fisher,  were 
undertaken  from  no  religious  motive,  but  like 
all  his  measures,  from  a  desire  to  retain  the 
king's  favor  as  a  means  to  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment Consult  Drayton,  'Historic  otthe  Life 
and  Death  of  Lord  Cromwell'  (1609):  Gaird- 
ner,  J.,  'The  English  Church  in  the  16th 
Century*  (London  1902)  ;  Merriman,  'Life  and 
Letters  of  Thomas  Cromwell'   (1902). 

CRONJB,  kr^Vi  Pwtma  Amoldus,  Boer 
military  commander:  b.  near  Pretoria  1835:  d. 
4  Feb.  1911.  He  was  prominent  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  South  African  republic.  Bred  to 
farm  life,  he  entered  ^litics,  refused  ofGcc 
after  the  British  annexation  in  1877,  commanded 
at  the  siege  of  Potchcfstroom,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Transvaal  executive  govermnent,  and 
forced  the  surrender  of  Sir  John  Willoughby's 
forces  after  the  Jameson  raid  in  1896.  IXiring 
the  great  war  with  England  Cronje  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  in  the  western  theatre 
of  war,  and  laid  siege  to  Kimberley.  He  oi>- 
posed  the  British  column  under  Lord  Methuen, 
on  whom  be  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  at  Magers- 
fontcin.  After  the  relief  of  Kimberley  he  was 
surrounded  at  Paardeberg  in  the  Orange  Free 
State^  and  after  a  stubborn  resistance  with  an 
infenor  force  surrendered  to  Lord  Roberts, 
27  Feb.  19{X).  He  was  sent  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  to  Saint  Helena^  returning  to  the 
Transvaal  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  He 
visited  the  United  States  in   190S. 

CRONSTADT.     See  Kmnstadt. 

CRONUS,  kro'nuf,  in  ancient  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge  (Heaven  and 
E^rth),  and  youngest  of  the  Titans.  He  re- 
ceived the  govenunent  of  the  world  after 
Uranus  was  deprived  of  it,  and  was  in  turn 
deposed  by  Zeus.  Cronus  was  considered  by 
the  Romans  as  identical  with  their  Satumus. 
See  Satubk. 

CROOK,  George,  American  military  offi- 
cer: b.  near  Dayton,  Ohio,  8  Sept  1828;  d. 
diicago,  111.,  I  March  1890.  He  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1852,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  major-general.  In  the  Civil  War  he  greatly 
distinguidied  himself  at  South  Mountain,  An- 


tietam,  Quckamauga  and  ^ipcnoattox,  and 
after  the  war  achieved  celebrity  in  campaims 
a^nst  the  Indians  as  commander  of  the  Ss- 
tncts  of  Idaho  and  Ariiona.  From  1888  until 
his  death  he  commanded  ihe  military  division 
of  the  Missouri. 

CROOK,  laaac,  American  clergyman  and 
educator :  b.  Crossenville,  Ohio,  10  Dec  1833.  In 
1859  he  was  graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan 
Universih,  and,  having  been  ordained  in  1864 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry,  he  held 
pastorates  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota and  Kentucky.  He  was  president  of  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  in  1891-92  and  of 
Ohio  University  in  1896-98,  and  chancellor  of 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  University  in  1892-96. 
After  serving  four  years  as  pastor  at  Ironton, 
Ohio  he  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Cfaillicothe 
distnct  from  1902  to  1908,  He  has  published 
•Character  Sketch  of  Hon.  C.  C.  White,  of 
Crete,  Nebraska'  (1896):  'Life  of  Jonathan 
Edwards'  (1903)  ;  'John  Knox,  the  Scotch  and 
Scotch-Irish'  (1905);  'Earnest  Expectation* 
(1905);  'The  Great  Five'  (1907);  and  numer- 
ous contributions  to  newspapers  and  magazines. 

CROOKED  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Bahamas, 
in  lat.  22°  15*  N.,  long.  74°  W.  Area  about  176 
square  miles.  The  chief  product  is  salt  Pop. 
1,541. 

CROOKKD  LAKE.    See  KeukaLake. 

CROOKBR,  Joseph  Heniy,  American 
Unitarian  clergyman :  b.  Foxcrof t.  Me.,  8 
Dec.  lS5a  He  was  graduated  at  Ypsilanti 
(Mich.)  Union  Seminary  in  1870,  and  was  a 
Baptist  pastor  for  five  years,  when  he  entered 
the  Unitarian  ministry.  He  has  received  tlie 
following  honorary  degrees :  S.T.D.  Saint 
Lawrence  University,  1900;  D.D.  University  of 
Nashville,  1901.  He  was  very  successful  as 
a  pastor  at  Madison,  Wis,,  1^1-91;  Helena, 
Mont,  189I--97;  and  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  1897; 
Roslindale  Unitarian  Church,  Boston,  Mass., 
1905-12;  Redlands,  Cal..  1912-13,  Called  to 
London  in  1903  to  ^preach  the  anniversary  ser- 
mon before  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association  he  gave  an  address  that  year  at 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  *  before  the  International 
liberal  Congress.  In  1914  he  was  called  abroad 
to  preach  and  lecture  in  London,  Cambridge, 
Oxford  and  Liverpool.  Among  his  publica- 
tions are  'Jesus  Brought  Back'  (1889) ; 
'Different  New  Testament  Views  of  Jesus* 
(1890);  'The  New  Bible  and  Its  New  Uses* 
(1893) ;  Growth  of  Christianity'  (1897) ;  *Plea 
for  Sincerity*  (1898)  ;  'Problems  in  American 
Society'  (IffiW)  ■  'The  Supremacy  of  Kindness> 
(1899);  'The  Menace  to  America'  (1900); 
'Rehgious  Freedom  in  American  Education* 
(1903)  ■  'The  Supremacy  of  Jesus'  (1904) ; 
'The  Church  of  To-day'  (1908)  —  bsued  simul- 
taneously by  three  denominations;  'The  Church 
of  To-morrow'  (1911)  ;  'Shall  I  Drink?' 
(1914).  'The  Unitarian  Church'  (1902),  has 
had  a  circulation  of  over  100,000  copies;  it  was 
reprinted  in  Great  Britain,  and  translated  into 
Hungarian,  Finnish  and  Japanese, 

CROOKB5,  Sir  WlUUm,  Endish  elec- 
trician and  chemist:  b  London  1832,  In  1854 
he  became  superintendent  of  the  meteorological 
section  of  the  Radcliffe  Observatory,  Oxford. 
and  in  the  following  year  was  chosen  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  Chester  Training  College. 
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CROOKES  TUBE  — CSOQUBT 


.In  1859.  ha  tfiiuiM  tka  Chtiiikal .  linos.  In 
1863  the  Ruyal  Sooety;  elected  biiii  a  Fellow. 
umI  aincetMn  inany  toentific  bodies  have  txnt' 
icmed  dutincaons  on  him.  He  was  knitted 
to  1897,  and  presided  over  the  189S  meeting  of 
the  firitifh  Astodauon  at  Bristol  Frofenor 
Crookes  lot  made  his  name  famous  by  his  im- 
portant researches  and  inventions  in  csonectiotL 
with  molecnlar  pfayscs,  radiant  nutter  and  bi|^ 
vaaia.  One  of  his  earkeat  works  was  'Sekcl 
Methods  of  Chenaial  Aialyma>  (1871).  He 
has  since  pnhlished  works  on  such  widely  sei^ 
arated  anhjects.as  sanitation,  apntualisn),  beet- 
root-sugar   mannfactnre,    aynag    and    calico 


uy  joinuT  wua  cuouaru  doomiki  wi  ma  n—iij , 

and  in  1910  the  Order  of  Ueiit  wu  conferred 


_t  very  low  pressure,  such  as  was  used  hy 
Sir  William  Crookes  (q.v.;  Acn  not  yet 
knitted])  in  his  reaearches  on  electrical  <■»- 
(jiarf;es  in  hi^  vacua  about  1875,  and  such 
as  is  nowadays  empioyed  ia  (he  Jntiductioii  of 
X-rays,  in  its  present  form  it  consisu  of  a 
glass  bulb  with  a  tnbe  far  exb  anting  it,  scaled 
when  tbe  vacuum  has  attained  die  desired  pmnt, 
one  or  more  ccmcave  catbodea,  a  target  of  plati- 
num set  obliqu^  at  the  focus  of  the  camode 
or  cathodes,  a  ring-sfaaped  anode  berweon  each 
cathode  and  hs  target.  See  Eucnox;  Etbd; 
MtHXCULAi  Trboky;  RADiATfOM;  X-Rays. 

CSOOKSTON,  Minn.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Polk  Counh',  on  Red  1-ake  River,  and 
on  the  Great  Nomtern  and  Northern  Pacific 
railroads,  300  nriln  northwest  of  Saint  Paid. 
Crookston  was  first  settled  in  1877  by  Colonel 
Crooks,  became  a  borough  in  1880  and  a  city 
in  1882.  It  is  a  commercial  centre  of  a  fertile 
agricultural  region  and  carries  on  a  targe  busi' 
ness  in  lumber,  wheal  and  live  stock.  Il  manu- 
factures lumber,  farm  machinery,  gas  enmncs, 
castings,  sashes  and  doors,  leather  goods,  liimi- 
ture,  wagons,  biscuits,  etc.  It  has  four  banks, 
with  a  combined  cajutal  of  f2^000,  and  an 
annual  business  of  $10,000,000.  Tne  laty  has  a 
fine  courthouse  and  municipal  buildings.  tw« 
Roman  Catholic  and  12  Protestant  churcnes,  a 
fine  high  school,  two  large  business  colleges, 
a  gymnasium  and  a  public  library.  The  city 
government  is  admimstered  under  a  diarter 
wUdi  provides  for  a  mayor  and  a  ooimcil  of 
II  members,  elected  atun^ly.     Pop.  7,559, 


the  equivalent  of  the  term  outcrop. 

CROPS.  See  Agsicultukal  Chbmisiky; 
Faxu  Crops;  Iuugatiok. 

CROPSBY,  Jaaper  Franda,  American 
artist:  b.  Rossville,  l^T Y.,  18  Feb.  1823;  d  Hast- 
ings, N.  Y.,  22  June  1900.  At  first  he  studied 
architecture  hat  he  abandoned  ihb  in  order  to 
Sttidr  painting,  and  in  1847  Tisited  Italy.  He 
finaltv  devoted  himself  to  landscape  painting, 
and  ma  third  picture,  a  view  of  Greenwood 
Lake  in  New  Jersey,  procured  his  election  as 
an  assodate  of  the  American  Acadeniy  of  De- 
sign, of  which  in  l&SO  he  became  a  full  member. 
He  belonged  to  the  so-cailed  'Hudson  River 
School'  and  painted  mostly  views  of  local 
scenery  and  Engld^  views  of  similar  type.    In 


wfaere  he  spent  duec  years  in  dose  atudy  c 
his  art  Among  his  mo&i  successful  produc- 
ticns  after  his  return  to  Ameiica  were  the 
'Stbyl's  Temple';  'Ameiican  Harvesting*; 
'Peace';  'War';  and  'Niagara  Falls'  (Brook- 
lyn Uuseum.)  Consult  Isham,  'History  of 
American  Painting'  (New  Vpik  1905). 

CROQUKT,  krO-ki',  to  the  most  scientific 
form  of  which  the  name  Rdque  is  given  in 
America,  an  open-air  game  played  witb  ball^ 
mallets  and  ardies,  either  upon  a  closely  mowed 
lawn  or  a  qtedally  prepared  court.  The  game 
is  substantially  a  revival  of  the  old  game  of  pall 
mall,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  well-known 
London  stree*.  ■  France  introduced  this  ^mc 
into  Ireland  and  thence  into  En^^and  early  in 
the  17th  century,  and  during  the  18th  century 
it  was  largely  neglected,  but  came  again  into 
favor  about  1850  and  was  later  superseded  id 

Kpularity  by  tennis.  When  first  mtroduced 
»  the  United  States  croquet  was  a  simplo 
pame  destitute  of  all  opportunity  for  sldll,  but 
*t  has  so  developed  that  it  is  now  considered  by 
experts  to  be  as  sdeniific  as  bilkards.  The 
court  upon  whidi  the  most  unproved  form  of 
dus  game  is  now  played  has  a  hard  rolled  and 
I^htly  sanded  snriace  composed  of  eildicr  loom 
or  clay,  the  nature  of  this  meiteria]  being  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  tAe  native  soil  upcn 
wfaidi  tbe  ground  b  built  The  regulation  size 
for  the  court  b  36  feet  by  72  feet,  the  angles 
of  the  rectai^e  being  cm  off  by  etgilt-foot 
comer  pieces.  This  space  is  enckised  t^  heavy 
timbers  4x6  inches,  which  are  securely  spiked 
togetiier  about  Hie  gromd  and  which  not  only 
serve  to  confine  the  balls  to  the  court,  but  are 
invaluaUe  in  drivinj^  the  baUs  to  aome  deareal 
positron  in  Another  part  of  the  ground,  and  are 
of  even  more  value  in  making  carom  shots  33 
on  a  UUiard  table.  A  player  frequently  finds 
fais  ball  in  such  a  position  iqpon  commencing  his 
turn  of  play  that  he  has  not  a  straight  shirt 
for  dllter  ball  or  his  arch,  and  at  such  limes 
a  carom  shot  b  resorted  to  to  strike  or  capture 
one  of  die  wired  halls.  In  order  to  facilitate 
carom  or  bank  shots  and  to  ensure  as  grsrt 
accuracy  as  posnbte,  tise  is  made  of  rubber 
a^uons  limuar  to  those  used  upon  billiard 
tables,  fitted  to  the  inside  of  the  boi^r  timbers, 
M  dtat  surprising  accuracy  in  making  caroms 
.  b  attained.  The  balls  used  upon  these  courts 
are  made  of  ibe  finest  quality  of  vulcanized 
-rubber  and  are  somewhat  expen^vc  Theae 
are  veiv  carefully  made  and  musit  conform  to 
a  regulation  nae  of  three  and  one-quarter 
Inches.  Tbe  wickets,  10  in  number,  are  made  of 
tfaree-euhthB  or  Mven-sixteen&s  inch  finest  sted 
rod  and  are  arched  M  the  top,  so  as  to  leave, 
when  bent,  a  distance  between  wires  of  three 
and  one-half  inches  in  all  of  the  arches  except 
tbe  centre  or  *ca^»  as  it  is  called,  where  only 
three  and  tbree-eigbtbs  inches  is  left.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  a  ball  having  a  diameter  of 
three  and  one-quarter  inches  must  be  almost 
directly  in  front  of,  and  in  close  proximity  to, 
a  wicket  of  three  and  one-half  or  three  and 
three  eighths  inches  in  width  in  order  to  suc- 
cessfully pass  through.  To  ensure  rigidity  and 
to  prevent  spreading,  the  wickets  after  the^  a« 
bent  are  driven  into  heavy  wooden  blocks  4  x 
8  X  18  inches,  across  (be  top  of  i^ch  sted 
plates,  properly  drilled  to  fit  tilt*  udtca,  bam 
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been  bolted  Tht  blodn  sre  tlien  buried  mder 
tbe  ground,  so  that  the  arch  sikihIs  between 
eight  and  nine  inches  above  tbe  surface.  Hw 
Makes,  which  are  located  at  the  startins  and 
turning  points  in  the  game,  are  one  and  one- 
half  inches  high  and  one  incA  in  diameter.  The 
maUets,  which  range  in  price  from  $5  to  $20, 
are  very  carefully  made,  usually  to  oi^er. 
Th«ir  (hmensions  and  wetgfats  vary  according 
to  individual  taste,  but  the  average  sizes  are: 
length  of  handle,  10  inches;  letieth  of  head,  7^ 
inches;  diameter  of  head,  2  or  2%  iocbes.  The 
average  weight  is  about  two  pounds.  The  aids 
or  faces  of  the  maliet  heads  are  protected  by 
heavy  steel  or  brass  ferule^  and  the  faces 
themselves  are  made  of  either  ivory  or  vulcan- 
ized rubber,  in  the  one  end,  and  soft  rubber  in 
the  other,  the  latter  bein^  ueaed  for  making 
certain  shots  which  are  imposnble  with  the 
hard  end. 

While  the  old  game  croquet  was,  and,  in 
fact,  is  still  played  by  any  number  of  persons 
up  to  ei^t,  roque  as  played  to-day  contemplates 
the  participation  of  but  two  players  vi  a  game, 
each  of  woom  uses  two  balls,  playing  than  as 
partners  against  the  opposing  two  of  ttic  adver- 
sary. Tbe  object  oi  the  game  is  to  play  1^ 
stroke  of  the  mallet  through  all  of  the  arches, 
with  both  balls  in  order,  by  any  niwiber  of  turns 
or  plays,  and  finally  putting  both  partner  baUs 
out  by  making  them  strike  succeasively  tbe  borne 
stake.  The  player  who  succeeds  in  doing  this 
£rst  b  tbe  winner.  While  advaticunent  of  one's 
own  balls  is  of  course  of  primary  inqkortance, 
hardly  less  important  is  the  abibhr  to  retard 
die  progress  of  one's  opponent,  Tliis  is  often 
done  by  shootine  the  next  playing  ball  kito 
or  behind  an  arch,  so  that  upon  the  opponents 
beginning  his  turn,  but  little  chance  for  him  to 
advance  presents  itself. 

Croquet  tournaments  are  held  at  stated  in- 
tervals at  Wimblfidon^  England^  and  attiwct 
considerable  attention  m  that  countiv,  but  al- 
though challenges  have  been  sent  to  Uie  United 
States  by  some  of  the  repreeentative  players  of 
England,  international  matches  have  never  been 
arranged,  owin^  largely  to  the  difficulty  of  IMU- 
fying  certain  diiTerrnces  in  play.  The  greatest 
of  diese  is  possibly  the  fact  that  the  Enriishmen 
play  upon  ^rass,  while  in  the  United  Spates  aU 
championships  are  cmitested  for  tyun  dirt  or 
clay  courts. 

The  principal  dubs  of  die  United  State* 
are  federated  itlto  the  National  Ro<]ue  Associa' 
tion  of  America,  which  was  organiied  in  New 
Yoric  in  1SS2,  under  the  name  of  the  Natioml 
American  Croquet  Association,  wUch  name  was 
subsequtntly  changed  to  Ihe  present  one.  "The 
headquarters  of  the  association  are  at  Norwidi, 
Conn.,  where  there  are  Hrst-ckiss  courts  and  a 
spacious  and  attractive  club-house,  in  whidh  on 
the  Tuesday  following  the  third  Monday  in 
August  the  association  holds  its  annual  meet- 
bgs.  During  the  remainder  of  the  week  the 
annual  dompionship  contests  are  held  to  deter- 
mine the  champion  for  the  next  year.  Thei* 
are  more  than  two  dozen  dubs  comprising  the 
National  Association,  The  rules  for  the  game 
win  be  found  in  the  '06icial  Roque  Guide,* 
Group  xi.  No.  271,  of  SpaliMnR's  Athledc 
library  (New  York,  annuaHy),  and  in  which  a 
plan  of  the  court  is  reproduced  See  also  Lilbe, 
'Croquet  Up-ta>-Date>   (New  York  1900). 


CROSBY,   FraacM   Iaa«   Vaa   Alstyna, 

American  Invun  writer:  b.  Southeast  N.  Y., 
24  Marcli  1820;  d.  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  12  Feb. 
19)5.  She  became  blind  at  the  age  of  ax 
months;  entered  the  New  York  Institute  for 
tbe  Blind  1839,  and  was  a  teacher  of  Engluh 
and  lastory  there  1847-58,  wben  abe  married 
Alexander  Van  Alstyne,  a  blind  mtmc  tmebet. 
She  has  written  mar«  than  3,000  hymns,  many 
of  which  have  become  perennially  poptilar,  and 
powerful  aids  in  evangeUsiK  work  Ptiblicn- 
tioni:  <The  Bhnd  Girl,  and  Other  Poems' 
f  1844)  ;  'Uonteny,  and  Other  Poems*  (1S49> ; 
<A  Wreath  of  Columbia's  Fk>wers*  (1858); 
<Bells  at  Evening,  and  Other  Poems'  (1898). 
Of  her  hvmns  periiaps  the  best  known  are 
'Safe  in  the  Aims  ot  Jeans,'  and  ^Jesva  the 
Water  of  Ufe  Wdl  (nve.>  Moat  of  the  popu- 
br  ones  are  included  in  Moody  and  Sankey's 
'Gospel  Hymns,*  and  Sankey's  'Sacred  Songs- 
and  Solos.*  Among  her  songs  may  be  men- 
tioned 'There's  Music  in  the  Air*  and  'Hazd 
Dell*  Consult  her  'Memoirs  of  Eighty  Years* 
(1906). 

CROSBY,  Howard,  American  Presby- 
terian deifQvnan  and  scholar:  b.  New  York, 
27  Feb,  1826;  d.  tfaer^  29  Mardi  1891.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  tbe  Oty  of  New 
York  in  1844,  and  six  ytu*  later  became  pro- 
fotor  of  Greek  there  and  subsequently  held 
the  same  cbair  ia  Rntgera  Colleee.  In  l863  be 
was  made  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church  in  New  York  and  thereafter  was 
frequently  a  delegate  to  the  PreAyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  was  once  its  moderator. 
He  was  chancellor  of  the  University  of  New 
Yoric  1870-81,  and  a  member  of  the  American 
comnvttee  of  revisers  of  the  New  Testament 
He  published  <i.ands  of  the  Moslem'  (1850); 
an  edition  of  the  'CEdipus  Tyrannus*  (1851); 
'Life  of  Jesus'  (1871);  'Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament*  (I8S5);  'Bible  View  of  the 
Jewish  Church'  (1888);  'The  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia'    (1890),  and  other  biblical  criticism&. 

CROSBY,  Joha  Schnylcr,  American 
soldier:  b.  Watervliet  Albany  Coonty,  N  Y 
19  Sept.  1839;  d.  1914.  He  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  dw  Schuylers  of  the  Revotutionai7 
penod.  He  was  graduated  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  was  appointed  second  lieutenant 
of  tbe  First  Artillery  in  1861.  He  was  personal 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Phil  Sheridan  for  five 
yean  during  and  following  tbe  Civil  War,  and 
was  brevetted  several  times  for  gallantry  in 
getting  disptches  through  to  Admiral  Farra- 
gut  and  Others,  retiring  from  the  army  in  1871 
as  colonel.  He  became  adjutant-general  of  tbe  ex- 
peditions against  hostile  Indians  by  (^nerals 
Sheridan,  Outer  and  others,  and  did  much  for 
peace  in  the  disturbed  West,  representing  the 
government  in  many  conferences  with  Indians. 
In  1876  he  was  awarded  a'  gold  medal  by  Con- 
gress for  saving  life  at  sea.  He  was  appointed 
consul  at  Florence,  Italy,  that  same  year,  was 
territorial  governor  of  Montana  1881-83,  and 
first  assistant  postmaster-general  of  the  United 
States  1883-85.  He  also  served  as  school  com- 
missioner of  the  city  of  New  Yoric 

CROSBY,  Peirce,  American  naval  officer: 
b.  near  Chester.  Pa,  16  Jan.  1823;  d.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  15  June  1899.  He  entered  the  navy 
as  midshipman  in  1838,  and  during  the  Men- 
can  War  served  on  the  Dtcatur  and  Pelrtl.    Iti 
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. *r  of  Ittt  he  *mved  in 

QiessipcaJw  Bay.  The  next  ytai  be  comnunded 
the  KunboM  Puwla  and  joinuig  Farngut's  Gulf 
squadron,  ca-ontnUd  with  the  /tfuca  in  break- 
ing throu^  the  chain  barrier  across  the  Uissis- 
sippi  at  fort»  Jftcksoo  and  Saint  Philip;  partici- 
pated in  the  capture  oi  New  Orleans,  and  ia 
the  bombardment,  passage  and  repassage  of  tlte 
Vidcsbui^  batteries :  commanded  the  Metacomtl 
(1864-65),  blockading  Galveston,  Tex^  and 
participued  in  the  attack  on  Uobilc  After  the 
war  be  was  commandant  at  various  navy  ysitb : 
became  commodore  in  1874,  and  rear-admiral 
in  1882.  He  commanded  the  south  Atlantic 
station  in  1882  and  Asiatic  sution  1883,  and 
was  retired  at  his  own  request  in  OcMber  1883. 

CROSBY,  wnillwii  OtU,  Americsu  geol- 
ogist; tx  Decatur,  WasUnglon  County,  Ohio, 
14  Jut.  1850.  He  -wu  gnduated  at  the  MaiM- 
chusetu  Institute  of  Technology  in  187<^  with 
the  degree  of  B.  Sc,  and  was  a  member  of  its 
facnlty  from  1^7  to  1907,  when  he  retired.  He 
is  consulting  MologiM  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Boud  of  Uasxachoietts  and  of  the  New 
York  board  of  water  sniqily,  and  of  die  United 
Slues  Reclamation  Service.  He  has  made  in- 
vest^tioos  in  connection  with  engineering 
projects  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Alaslta 
and  Spain.  He  is  dueflj  engaged  at  present  in 
original  research,  is  a  Felk>w  of  the  American 
Acadenqr  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the  Geologicnl 
Society  of  America,  the  SeismologicaJ  Society 
of  America:  member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineen  and  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History.  His  publications  include  'Con- 
tributions to  uie  Geology  of  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts' (1880):  'Common  Minerals  and 
Rocks'  (1881):  'Guide  to  Mineralogy'  (1886); 
'Tables  for  the  DeterminatJon  of  Common 
Minends'  (1887)  t  'Guide  to  Dynamical  Geology 
and  Pctrogr^by*  (1892);  'Geology  of  tiie 
Boston  Basin>  (1893-94);  also  more  than  100 
other  contributions  to  geologic  literature. 

CROSIBR,  the  pastoral  staff  of  a  bjghop, 
symbol  of  his  authority  over  his  flock  and  of 
his  gnard  over  them  to  save  them  from  ravage 
by  ue  wolves.  It  is  curved  or  crooked  at  the 
top  and  pointed  at  the  lower  end;  and  a  medi- 
aeval hexameter  verse  indicates  the  significations 
of  the  staff,  its  crook  and  its  sharpened  lower 
end :  Curva  irahit  quos  dextra  regit,  pars  ulti- 
ma pmgit  —  the  crooked  end  gathers  in  (the 
lambs  or  sheep)  that  the  right  hand  with  the 
staff  guides,  the  lowest  part  pierces — kills  the 
woCf.  The  bishop  of  Rome  ajone  of  all  bishops 
bean  no  crosier.  Another  and  eariier  form 
vras  the  «tau*  or  "T*  giving  the  shape  of  a 
small  cross,  a  symbol  of  the  bishop's  authority. 
The  tau  often  ended  in  the  head  of  a  lion  as  an 
emblem  of  power;  the  crook  often  impales  a 
serpent  or  a  dragon,  symbol  of  the  triumph  over 
evil.  Abbots  were  privileged  to  carry  the  crosier 
as  early  as  the  5tb  century.  The  •pannisiel- 
lum*  or  silk  veil  hanging  to  the  staff  has  long 
disappeared  from  those  of  bishops.  Consult 
Barrand  and  Martin,  'Lc  baton  pastoral*  (Paris 
1856)  ;  Lind,  'tJber  den  KnimmsUb'  (Vienna 
1863). 

CROSHAH,  Henrietta,  American  actress: 
h.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  2  Sept  1870.  In  1897  she 
was  married  to  Maurice  ^mpbeU.  She  went 
on  the  stage  in  1889,  in  Bartley  Campbell's 
'White  Slave'  Company,  she  was  a  member  of 


I  Daly's  OMBpany  in  1890,  and  in  UIR2-M 

was  Charies  Frohman's  leading  woman.  Her 
career  as  a  star  began  under  the  management 
of  her  husband,  Maurice  Campbeli,  in  BronsoB 
Howard's  'One  of  Our  Giris';  and  on  9  Oct. 
1900  she  produoed  Hadeton's  ^Mistress  Nell' 
at  the  New  York  Bijou  Theatre,  where  it  ran 
for  over  100  perfonnances.  She  appeared  as 
Rosalind  in  'As  You  Like  It'  in  1902,  which 
ran  for  eight  weeks  at  the  Republic  'Theatre, 
New  York.  After  this  she  appeared  in  many 
pi^iular  successes,  indudibg  'The  Sword  of 
Uie  King'  (1902);  'Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs' 
(1903);  'AJtof-a-Sudden  Peggy'  (1906-07); 
?Sham'  (1909);  'Anti- Matrimony'  (1910); 
'The  Real  Thing'  (1912). 

CROSS,  Charlea  Robert,  American  physi- 
cist :  b.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  29  March  1848.  He  was 
gradnated  at  the  Massachusetts  Institnte  of 
Techno)o!;y  1S7D,  became  an  instructor  in  its 

fbysical  department,  from  1876  Thayer  pro- 
essor  of.iJiysics,  and  from  1877  director  of 
Ae  Rogers  laboratory.  In  1882,  at  his  in- 
stance, the  institute  established  the  first  course 
leading  to  a  degree  in  electrical  engineering  in 
this  country  and  one  of  the  firstin  the  world,  of 
fhi^  he  was  in  charge  for  20  years.  Most 
of  his  scientific  papers  have  been  published  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
textbooks  'Coarse  in  Elementary  Physics' 
(1873) ;  and  'Lecture  Notes  on  Mechanics  and 
Optics'  (1884);  'Notes  on  Mechanics'  (1911). 
CROSS,  (Charlei)  Whitman,  American 
geologist:  b.  Amherat,  Mass^  I  Sept  I8S4.  He 
was  educated  at  Amherst  College  and  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig.  In  the  United  States 
Geologic^  Survey  ne  was  assistant  geok)g^st  in 
1380-«8,  geologist  after  1888,  and  chief  orf  the 
section  on  petrology  in  190i-O6.  In  1911  he 
became  treasurer  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  is  author,  with  three  others,  of 
the  important  'Quantitative  Oassification  of 
Igneous  Rocks'  0903),  a  new  system  with  new 
nomenclature.  He  also  prepared  a  number  of 
geological  survey  bulletins  and  in  1902  pub- 
fished  'The  Development  of  Systematic  Petrog- 
raphy in  the  Nineteenth  Century.'  He  is  a, 
member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America. 

CROSS,  Mra.  George  Frederick,  Au»> 
tralian  novelist    See  Cambudg^  Ajul. 


CROSS,  WObor  Lndss,  American  educator: 
b.  Mansfield,  Conn.,  10  April  1862.  He  was 
eraduated  at  Yale  1^;  was  instructor  in 
English  in  die  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
1894-97;  and  has  been  professor  there  from 
1897.  He  has  published  'Development  of  the 
English  Novel'  (1899),  and  Life  and  Times  of 
Laurence  Sterne'  (1909),  besides  an  edition  of 
Sterne's  works  (1904),  and  editions  of  'Mac- 
beth* (1900),  'Silas  Mamer>  (1903),  Stephen- 
son's 'Travels  with  a  Donkey'  (1909),  and 
•Robinson  Crusoe'  (1911).  Since  1911  he  has 
been  editor  of  The  Yale  Review,  which  under 
his  editorship  at  once  look  a  hi^  place  among 
contemporary  periodicals.  He  is  also  a  con- 
tributor of  literary  criticisms  to  various  maga- 


CK08S  -~  CKOSS-PmtnUZATION 


^honorable  tbat  only  itaves  and  malefactors 
of  the  lowest  class  were  subjected  to  it  by  the 
Romans,  It  was  customary  to  pnjclaim  the 
name  and  offense  of  the  person  crucified,  or  to 
aflix  a  tablet  (album)  to  the  cross  on  whicb 
tbey  were  inscribed.  Malefactors  were  some- 
times fastened  on  *  simple  upright  stake,  and 
so  left  to  die,  or  they  were  impaled  upon  it,  but 
Ten  generally  a  cross-piece  was  added  to  the 
stake,  to  whicb  the  arms  of  the  criminal  were 
tied,  or  to  which  his  hands  were  nailed  The 
cross  was  erected  oAtsidc  the  gates  of  towns, 
but  in  places  of  frequent  resort.  The  person 
crucified  often  lived  for  days  upon  the  cross. 
The  death  of  Christ  by  crucifixion  led  Chris- 
tians to  regard  the  cross  widi  peculiar  feelings 
o£  reverence.  From  the  early  days  of  the 
Church  it  was  a  usual  emblem  of  Christian  faith 
and  hope,  and  the  first  Christians  were  wont  to 
show  g<'eat  respect  to  its  representations,  wiA 


was  in  general  use  amon^  them,  so  that  in  the 
2d  century  Tcrtullian  wntes ;  'At  every  step 
and  movement,  when  we  go  in  or  out,  when  we 
dress  or  put  on  our  shoes,  at  the  bath,  at  the 
table,  when  [he  tights  are  brought,  when  we  go 
to  bed,  when  we  sit  down,  whatever  it  is  that 
occupies  us,  we  mark  the  forehead  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross.'  He  tells  us  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  reproached  with  worshipping  the 
cross.  In  the  Catholic  Church  blessings  and 
benedictions  are  always  accompanied  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  The  Church  has  an  annual 
festival  commemorative  of  the  finding  by  Saint 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  of  the  cross 
upon  which  Christ  <^ed.  Another  festival  is 
that  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  to  com- 
memorate a  miraculous  appearance  of  a  cross 
in  the  heavens  in  317  at  the  moment  when  Con- 
stantine was  ordering  his  army  for  an  attack 
on  that  of  his  rival,  the  Emperor  Maxentius. 
On  Good  Friday  is  practised  the  usage  of  the 
•Adoration'  of  the  Cross,*  when  the  faithful 
hnmbly  and  rc\'<rently  by  kissing  the  crucifix 
express  their  devotion  and  gratitude  to  the 
author  of  their  redemption.  In  church  pro- 
cessions ihc  cross  or  the  crucifix  is  always  borne 
in  the  forefront,  its  Ejearer,  the  crucifer,  having 
on  his  right  and  left  an  acolyte  bearing  a 
lighted  torch  or  candles.  See  Crossks  and 
Crucifixes  and  consult  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to. 

CROSS,  The  Southern.  See  Ordeu, 
RovAL,  AND  Deccsatione  of  Honob  —  Bkazil. 
CROSS,  Victoii*.  See  Victoria  Cross, 
CROSS-EXAHINATION,  the  questioning 
of  a  witness  by  the  party  or  the  counsel  of  the 
parly  against  whom  he  has  been  called  to  testify. 
The  object  is  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  testi- 
mony given.  For  this  reason,  the  inquiiy  is 
limited  to  matters  drawn  out  on  the  direct 
examination  of  witnesses.  Leading  questions 
are  jMrmitted  in  cross,  but  not  in  direct,  exam- 
ination. The  questions  asked  in  cross-examina- 
tion must  be  confined  to  material  and  relevant 
matters,  but  the  determination  as  to  the  rele- 
vancy rests  with  the  court.  The  right  of  this 
form  of  examination  should  be  exercised  im- 
mediately after  the  principal  examination,  but 
in  some  cases  it  is  allowed  later,  (See  Evidence; 
Doe  Process  or  Law).  Consult  Wellman,  'Art 
ot  Croat-Examination >  (New  York  1904). 


CROSS-PERTILIZATIOH  n  a  term  used 
mainly  by  botanists  and  horticulturists  and,  in 
a  strict  sense,  applies  to  Hie  fertilization  of  the 
ovules  of  one  seedling  plant  by  pollen  from 
another  seedling  plant.  In  a  rattier  loose  way, 
it  is  sometimes  used  to  refer  to  tiie  cross- 
^Uination  of  a  flower  with  pollen  from  a  dif- 
flower  on  the  same  plant,  but  i 
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[lollination  in  this  case  does  not  give  c 

tJliiation,  of  cross-fecnndation.  *Cross-fer- 
tilization*  as  used  by  Darwin  in  his  classical 
work  on  this  subject,  to  querte  his  words, 
'always  means  a  cross  between  distinct  plants 
which  were  raised  from  seed  and  not  from 
cuttings  or  bulbs.*  Plants  raised  from  cuttings 
or  bulbs  may  possiUy  hsve  been  derived  fitmi 
the  same  Mcdling.  and  flowen  fecnndated  with 
pollen  from  different  plants  thus  derived  would 
not  be  cross-fertiliieo. 

In  animals  and  man  cross-fertilization  means 


self-fertilization,  sudi  as  occurs  commonly  in 
{ilants,  is  impossible  in  most  higher  animals,  as 
m  general  'only  the  lower  animals  are  herma- 
phrodite, having  both  male  and  female  organs, 
while  (his  phenomenon  is  common  in  plants. 
In  animals  and  man,  therefore,  cross- fertilisa- 
tion has  a  somewhat  different  meaning  than 
when  used  in  reference  to  plants.  In  plants, 
however,  as  in  animals,  i£  individuals  of  dif- 
ferent races  or  species  are  bred  together,  they 
are  said  to  be  cross-fertilised,  in  contradistinc' 
Uon  to  self-fertilized. 

CROSS-FERTILIZATION   IN   PLANTS. 

Methods  by  Which  Cro»-Pertilixation  ia 
Accomplished.— Wiiile  a  knowledge  of  the  sex 
distinction  of  animals  dates  from  the  dawn  of 
human  history,  the  sexuality  of  plants  remained 
unknown  until  about  two  centuries  ago.  Experi- 
mental proof  of  the  sexuality  of  plants  was 
published  for  the  first  time  by  Camerarius  in 
1091,  and  only  after  this  discovery  was  the 
function  of  pollen  known  and  its  necessity  in 
seed  formation  rccogniied.  The  first  recorded 
hybrid  was  made  by  Thomas  F^rchild  about 
I/ll,  ^nd  very  careful  stupes  of  plant  hybrids 
were  published  by  Koelreuter  in  1760.  With  aU 
this  accumulating  knowledge  of  the  sexuality 
and  crossing  of  plants,  it  is  suntrising  that  die 
true  meaning  and  significance  of  the  flower  and 
its  various  adaptations  to  secure  cross-fertiliza- 
tion was  not  perceived  until  Christian  Ginrad 
Sprengel  completed  his  researches  and  in  1793 
puUished  his  now  classical  work  entided,  'The 
Secret  of  Nature  Discovered  in  the  Form  and 
Fertilization  of  Flowers.'  Sprengel  discovered 
the  principal  facts  connected  with  the  cross- 
pollination  of  flowers  by  insects.  He  recognizes 
the  true  significance  of  honey  and  of  bright- 
colored  flowers,  that  they  were  but  means  to 
attract  insects  to  the  flowers  and  diat  the  in- 
sects carried  pollen  from  one  plant  to  another 
and  aided  in  securing  cross-fertilization.  He, 
however,  failed  to  recognize  that  the  plant 
derived  any  benefit  from  the  cross- fertilization. 
It  was  left  for  Charles  Darwin,  the  great 
English  naturalist,  to  point  out  that  certain 
species  of  flowers  are  entirely  dependent  for 
fertilization  on  the  transfer  of  the  pollen  from 
one  plant  to  another  and  that  self-fertilization 
is  in  the  majority  of  cases  actually  injurious. 
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icsnlttiig  tn  loss  of  vigor  m  tfce  progeny-.  The 
transfer  of  poUen  in  cross-fertiuzcd  plants  is 
geaenUy  accomplished  throu^  the  agtncy  at 
the  wind,  water,  insects  or  birds,  and  the 
various  dcrices  that  have  been  adopted  by  the 
plant  to  secure  crossing  farm  an  interesting 
and  inexhaustible  field  for  study  and  observa- 
tion. 

Wind- fertilized  or  anemophilous,  flowers  are 
those  so  motbfied  as  to  depend  upon  the  wind 
to  secure  cross- fertilization  by  carry intt  the 
pollen  of  one  plant  to  the  stigtnas  of  another. 
Anetnopbitous  plants  are  characterized  by  havitig 
dry  and  powdery  pollen,  which  is  very  abun- 
daiit  and  light  and  easily  carried  by  the  wind. 
In  most  casts  also  the  pistils  arc  large  and 
feathery,  with  large,  sticl^  stigmas,  presenting 
an  abundant  surface  to  catch  the  pollen  floating 
m  the  «ir.  In  wind- fertilized  plants  there  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  toss  of  pollen  and  it  thus 
becomes  necessary  that  an  abundant  supfdy 
should  be  formed.  The  various  pine-trees,  of 
which  there  are  large  forests  in  some  parts  of 
America,  are  wind- fertilized  and  form  enor- 
mous masses  of  pollen.  In  tins  case,  the  pollen 
giaioi  are  provided  with  two  lateral  wing-like 
extensions  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  service 
ind  easier  to  blow 
:  recorded  where 
the  decks  of  vessels  at  sea  have  been  covered 
hf  a  rain  of  pollen  which,  in  some  cases,  must 
lave  been  carried  a  distance  of  some  400  itiilc*. 
Com,  or  maize,  forms  a  familiar  examine  of  a 
wind- fertilized  ]daiiL  The  pollen  is  prodnced 
t  abundance  in  the  stamens  of  the  tassel, 


cloud,  and  as  the  plants  are  grown  near  to- 
gether, some*  grains  are  almost  certain  to 
lodge  on  the  pistils,  or  silks,  of  the  ear  of 
another  plant  The  silks  are  lonfj;  and  are 
covered  with  numerous  stigmatic  hairs  so  that 
the  opportunity  for  plants  to  catdi  floating 
pcdlen  and  be  cross-fertilized,  in  an  ordinary 
field  where  numerous  plants  are  grown,  is  very 
^rcat  Experiments  prove  diat  cross-pollination 
IS  so  tmtvenal  that  it  is  very  diflicult  to  keep 
yarieties  of  com  pure.  If  different  varieties  are 
grown  near  each  other  cross- fertilization  is  cer< 
tain  to  occur  and  impure  seed  results.  Vilmorin 
found  by  careful  experiments  that  i^ants  of 
different  varieties  have  to  be  separated  by  at 
least  1,000  feet  to  prevent  cross- fertilization,  and 
this  distance  is  by  no  means  sufficient  if  strong 
winds  blow  over  one  field  of  com  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  carry  the  pollen  from  it  toward 
another  field  of  com.  Nevertheless  it  is  welt 
known  that  a  number  of  plants  must  be  planted 
near  together  to  ensure  thorough  pollination. 
Plants  standing  alone  at  a  distance  from  other 
com  plants  seldom  produce  well -filled  ears. 
The  flowers  of  wind- fertilized  plants  are  usually 
gieeu.  Of  greenish,  inconspicuous,  and  have  no 
odor  or  nectar.  The  flowers  are  ordinarily 
regular  in  form  and  they  frequently  appear  be- 
fore the  leaves,  though  this  is  by  no  means 
imiver^. 

Water- fertilized,  or  hydrophilous,  plants,  are 
those  in  which  the  pollen  is  transferred  through 
the  agency  of  water,  and  are  not  very  common. 
Following  Ddphino,  the^  may  be  divided  into 
two  types ;  the  first  type  includes  Zostera,  Poii' 


dottia,  etc,  and  the  Florid*<r,  where  the  pall«n 
is  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  water,  and  is 
carried  here  ana  there  by  water  currents;  the 
second  type  includes  such  plants  as  R«tpia  and 
yallitneria,  in  whidi  the  poUenis  lighter  than 
water,  or  is  borne  m  a  floating  raft  loiBxd  bjr 
ibe  loosened  flower.  The  peditndes  of  the  fe- 
male flowen  eloi^ate  and  briag  them  to  tha 
snrfacc  of  the  water  where  their  poniion  ailows 
the  stigma  m  be  pollinated  by  the  floating  pdteo. 
B^  far  the  greatest  number  of  plants  that 
require  cross- fertilization  depend  upon  insects 
as  pollen  carIie^^  and  these  plants  have  been 
termed  entomophilous.  Such  plants  are  diaracter- 
iced  i^  the  large,  size,  showy  colon  and  maric- 
ings  of  their  flowers  and  their  odor,  wliich  serve 
to  advertise  the  nectar  and  nourishing  pollen 
diat  the  flower  contains  and  thus  attract  insecii 
to  the  flower.  The  insects  in  passing  from 
flower  to  flower  in  search  of  nectar  and  pollen 
become  useful  to  the  plant  by  tnddentalty  traiw- 
ferring  pollen  from  one  flower  to  the  stigmas  of 
other  flowers,  thus  causing  cross-fertiliiatioa 
Flowers  have  in  many  cases  become  adapted  to 
certain  insects  and  have  stamens  and  pistils  d«- 
reloped  in  the  position  best  suited  to  ensure 
poltinatson  when  these  insects  visit  the  flowers 
for  nectar  or  poUen.  Many  insects  depend 
wholly,  or  in  large  part,  on  the  nectar  and  pollen 
«f  flowers  as  food,  and  such  insects  uHBlly  visit 
only  one  Icind  of  flower  during  the  day  and 
therefore  carry  but  one  kind  of  pollen,  Thoy 
work  7«etnatKsUy,  passing  from  one  flower  to 
another,  and  cIcBrly  oo  an  enormous  amoimt  of 
crossing  and  waste  less  pollen  than  the  wind 
or  water.  Some  insects,  like  certain  beetle*, 
have  smooth  bodies  and  carry  but  little  pollen,' 
but  many  beetles,  attd  all  Iims,  moths,  butter* 
flies,  etc.,  have  their  bodies,  wings  and  limbs 
roughened  with  hairs  and  sodes,  and  these  col* 
lect  and  retain  a  large  quantity  of  pollen  ready 
to  be  left  on  the  stiacf  stigmatic  surface  of  the 
pistil  of  the  flower  when  the  insect  rubs  against 
n.  The  nectar  glands  of  the  flower  are  usually 
located  in  such  a  position  that  the  intect  in  get- 
ting to  them  to  suck  the  nectar  must  enter  the 
flower  in  the  best  way  to  ensure  cross-p^tina- 
tion.  Insects  are  greatly  attracted  by  odors,  and 
die  Sowers  of  many  plants  have  a  strotkg  scent 
which  Mrves  to  iwke  them  more  aitraelive. 
The  evemng- primrose  ((Enotktra),yMehopm 
early  in  the  evening  and  is  fertilized  by  night- 
flying  moths,  has  a  very  strong  odor,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  many  night- fertilized  flowers, 
such  as  the  honeysnckle  (Lomctra  caprifoli*m) ; 
iH^t-blooming  Cereus.  etc  Night-blooming 
flowers  which  are  fertilized  by  insects  are  usu- 
ally white  and  generally  more  sweet-scented 
than  day-blooming  flowers.  Some  fkiwen,  such 
as  the  StapeKas,  are  purplish  or  brownish,  re- 
semble decayed  flesh  in  appearance  and  are  car- 
rion-scented to  attract  carrion  flies.  Certain  in-' 
sects  are  attracted  by  certain  colors  more  than 
odiers.  The  favorite  color  of  the  honeybee,  for 
instance,  is  said  to  be  deep  bluish- violet,  whila 

Ere  blue  and  violet  are  pleamnir.  Yeflow  Is 
s  sought,  but  is  not  avoided,  while  red  is  dis- 
liked and  shunned.  Kemer  states  that  in  the 
Vienna  Botanical  Gardens  the  honey-bees  in 
great  numbers  visit  the  bluish-violet  flowers  of 
Monarda  fjtnlosa,  and  the  bine  flowers  of  the 
hjrssop  {Mytopvt  offictHatis),  but  avoid  the  scar- 
let flowers  of  the  Monarda  didyma.  Experi- 
ments,   however,    tend    to    show    that    ct^r 
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does  not  necessarily  attinct  insects;  flowers  rich 
in  nactar  are  the  most  attractive.  In  some 
plants  the  involucre  is  highly  colored  and 
Ulses  the  place  of  the  colored  parts  of  the 
Aower.  Such  is  the  case  in  some  Euphorbias 
such  aa  snow-on-the-mounlain,  which  ts  nearly 
.  white,  and  the  poinsetiB  (£.  pulchernma),  in 
which  the  involucre  is  red.  In  a  large  number 
of  cases  die  petals  of  large  flowered  species 
show  spots  or  lines  on  the  main  part  of  the 
flower  of  different  color  from  the  main  ground 
color  of  the  oelaJs.  These  are  usually  known 
as  nectar  guides  and  are  believed  to  be  of  serv' 
ice  in  aiding  insects  to  find  the  neotar. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
modificauons  to  secure  cross- fertilization  is  die 
fonnalBon  on  different  plants  of  flowers  with 
different  lengths  of  stamens  and  styles.  SprcD- 
gel  noted  diat  some  plants  in  Holtonia  bear  only 
Sowers  whose  anthers  are  inchided  in  the  tube, 
but  whose  style  is  ezserted ;  while  other  plants 
bear  only  flowers  having  short  styka  and  long 
Stamens,  longer  than  the  flowing  tube.  He  was, 
however,  unable  to  suggest  aj^  reason  for  such 
variations.  Some  plants,  such  as  Lyihnimj  teg- 
ularly  show  these  different  lengths  of  stamen 
and  style.  Darwin  subjected  the  peculiar  sexial 
relations  of  these  plants  which  he  called  di- 
morpbic  and  trinKirpbic,  to  most  careful  and 
extensive  research,  crossing  the  different  form» 
t^dc  and  ford)  in  various  wa]/s.  The  results 
of  these  researches  are  suromarized  below. 

In  dimorphic  plants,  such  as  Primula  and 
Linum,  two  forms  exist  in  about  equal  number 
^d  usually  growing  together.  In  one  form  the 
plants  have  Howera  with  a  long  style  extending 
considerably  beyond  the  short  stamens,  while 
in  die  other  form,  die  position  is  reversed,  tint 
style  being  short  and  the  stamens  king.  In  tiie 
long-styled  form  the  stigma  is  rough  and  fur- 
nished with  loniji  paptUfe,  and  the  pollen  grains 
arc  imall  while  m  the  short-styled  form  the  pa- 
pille  of  tne  stif;ma  are  short  and  the  pollen  grains 
are  larger  (Fig.  3).  la  the  trimonrtiic  hetero- 
swled  plants  of  Lyikrum  salitaria  three  lengths 
of  styles  are  formed,  long-styled,  mid-styl«d 
and  aiort-styled  (Fig.  1).  In  each  form  die 
stamens  exist  in  groups  of  two  lengths  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  other  lengths  in  whidi  the 
styles  occur  in  other  plants.  The  longest  sta* 
mens  produce  the  latest  pollen  grains,  the  short- 
est stamens  produce  the  smallest  grains.  When 
insects  visit  the  dimorphic  and  trimorpbac 
flowers,  their  organs  become  dusted  with  the 
pollen  at  ccT^n  heists.  When  they  later  visit 
other  plants  with  other  lengths  of  styles,  this 
pollen  will  be  at  the  exact  position  and  height 
to  best  cause  cross- fertilisation.  In  svch  cross- 
iog  a  pisiil  always  receives  pollen  from  stamens 
of  c^K'respondinK  heights  and  the  size  of  the 
pollen  grain  is  uius  proportional  to  the  length 
of  the  style  which  it^  tube  must  traverse.  Such 
crossing  Darwin  called  legitimate.  When  a  pis- 
til of  a  dimorphic  or  trimorphic  flower  is 
crossed  with  pollen  from  stamens  of  different 
heights  he  termed  it  illegitimate  fertilizatioD.' 
By  very  careful  experiments  Darwin  fouwl  that 
only  seeds  produced  as  a  result  of  legitimate 
croMing-  give  completely  normal  and  fertile 
plants.  Illegitimate  crossing  leads  to  the  produc- 
tion of  progeny  with  all  degrees  of  ^minishad 
steribty  or  even  complete  barrenness  and  give 
offspiing  which  have  all  the  characters  of  hy- 
bnos  produced  by  the  union  «f  different  specie$, 


Aside  from  the  classes  above  mentioned  a 
few  plants  are  specially  adapted  to  cross-ferti- 
liiation  by  small  birds  and  snails,  but  such  {riants 
are  few  in  number  and  their  modiflcations  are 
similar  to  those  adopted  bf  plants  whidi  arc  fer- 
tilized by  insects. 


(After  UuUei.) 

Prepotent  Pollen. — The  great  majority  of 
{)lant3  that  have  devices  to  secure  cross-polkna- 
tkm  also  have  some  modification  that  ensures 
self-fertilizadon.  This  in  a  way  would  seem  to 
have  been  developed  as  a  safeguard  to  ensure 
seed  development  should  cross-poUination  fail 
to  take  (dace.  In  most  cases  the  self-pollination 
takes  place  before  or  about  the  mme  time  as 
Ae  cross-pollination,  add  it  would  seem  that  in 
such  cases  wliere  the  pluMs  are  not  sclf-steiile 
that  a  large  majority  of  self -sterilized  seeds 
would  be  formed.  However,  it  has  been  found 
in  many  cases  that  the  pollen  of  a  different 
plant  of  the  same  race  or  species  or  in  some 
cases  of  a  different  race  will  be  prepotent  over 
the  plant's  own  pollen.  In  one  instance,  Darwin 
selected  two  flowers  which  had  only  recently 
opened  on  a  plant  of  a  variety  of  cabba^ 
known  as  ^^Rauged  Jack,'  and  abundantly  polli- 
nated them  with  pollen  from  the  same  plant. 
After  an  ipterval  of  two  or  three  hours  pollen 
of  a  different  variety,  known  as  'Early  Barnes,* 
was  dusted  on  the  stigmas  of  the  same  flowers. 
Under  the  drcuoistances  it  would  seem  that 
littie  effect  coidd  be  expected  from  the  pollen 
of  the  Barnes  cabbage,  yet  three  out  of  the  15 
plants  raised  from  tfie  seed  formed  by  the  above 
two  flowers  sliawed  plainly  that  they  were 
hybrids. 

A  similar  experiment  was  carried  out  by  the 
writer  with  cotton.  A  bud  of  Sea-Island  cotton 
{Gossypium  barbadeitse)  was  covered  with  a 
maniJa  paper  bag  before  it  had  opened.  Early 
in  the  morning,  when  the  flowers  of  cotton  nor- 
mally open  and  are  pollinated,  the  bag  was  le- 
moved  and  the  stigma  abundantly  dusted  with 

Ellen  from  the  same  flower,  after  whiti  the 
3  was  replaced.  Cotton  is  abundamW  self- 
fertihied,  about  S  to  15  per  cent  of  the  flowers 
being  normally  cross- fertitiEed  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  so  that  this  capsule 
should  have  set  the  normal  number  of  seeds 
without  further  pollination.  After  four  hours 
the  bag  was  removed  and  the  same  stigma 
dusted  with  pollen  of  upland  cotton  (G.  Mr- 
baceum),  which  belongs  to  a  different  but  nearly 
related  slides.  The  seed  of  this  Sea-Island  c^- 
sule  gave  five  plants  of  which  three  were 
cleaily  hybrids. 
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The  prepotency  of  poUen  am  be  easily  ob- 
served where  (Afferent  races  or  varietKS  are 
concerned,  but  in  cases  where  the  pollen  of  a 
different  plant  of  the  same  race  or  spedet  is 
prepotent  over  the  plant'!  own  pollen.  a«  s  not 
infrequently  the  case,  the  fact  is  not  so  eas;r  to 
prove.  Darwin  demoostnted  prepotency,  m  a 
number  of  cates  of  this  Idnd,  using  as  his  Kukfe 
the  supeiioritv  of  seedHngs  raisea  from  cross- 
fertUized  seed  to  tfaose  resulting  from  self-fer- 
tiliiation,  which  after  a  few  experiments  can  be 
used  as  a  fairly  safe  index. 


Pm.  1. —  DiutWB  ahowiiiH  t] 
MiMertilucd  pknu  c^  It 
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*e*s  bd^a  of  cnw-  mm 
•a  furpurta  in  ten  gaiim 

hHCht  at  tha  txomti  planU  bow  OUDH 

the  right  hand  ire  sbown  the  mean  beigot 
-  mi  Bttf-f  ortiliied  plant*  of  tbc  tea  Eown 
togather.     {After  Dannn.) 


Benefits  of  Croae-fcrtilication.— The  bene- 
fit derived  from  cross- fertiliiBtioii  in  the  case 
of  plants  was  first  clearly  brouriit  forward 
through  the  clasacal  treatise  of  Charles  Dar- 
wm  on  "the  Effects  of  Cross-  and  Self-ferti- 
lization in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.'  Sprengel  at 
times  aoparently  foresaw  this  law,  but  he  seems 
never  to  have  gi^sped  its  full  signifcance.  In 
one  place  he  states  It  ai^Kars  that  nature  has 
not  willed  that  one  flower  should  be  fertilized 
by_  its  own  pollen,*  yet  he  failed  to  realize  that 
this  carrying  of  pollen  from  one  flower  to  an- 
other was  of  atiy  service  to  the  plants  them- 
selves. Kiii^t.  Koelreuter  and  Herbert  plainly 
'  had  the  main  features  of  this  law  in  mind,  but 
did  not  ret:«>gtiize  it  as  of  suHicient  importance 
to  give  it  special  attention.  Darwin  carried  on 
extensive  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  effect 
of  cross-  and  self-fertilization  in  various  idants 
and  tus  conclusions  are  generally  accepted  to-day. 
His  greneral  plan  of  experimentinK  was  to  grow 
cross-  and  self-fertitied  seed  of  the  same  tJant 
in  the  wme  pot  on  opposite  ndes,  with  a  parti- 
tion between  them.  They  were  carefully  watched 
and  as  often  as  one  on  each  side  gernunated  at 
the  same  time  they  were  transplanted  to  an- 
other pot  and  again  placed  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  superficial  partition. 

The  increased  vigor  and  productiveness  due 
to  cros»- fertilization  may  be  illustrated  by  Dar- 


win's expenmenta  with  morning-glory  (,1(9- 
MMra  furpmrea.  The  experiments  were  earned 
to  the  tenth  ge>«nu>on  and  in  each  generatioa 
the  hei^t  of  tbe  cross- feililizcd  plants 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  self-fertiliied  plant* 
(Fig.  2).  Tbe  ratios .  between  the  average 
h^nts  of  crosv  sad  self-fertiliBed  pbnb  in  die 
difimnt  generations  were  as  fdlows: 

Itt  gcneiaiioii,  as  100  to  % 

2nd  generadod,  as  100  to  79. 

3rd  generation,  as  100  to  6B. 

Ml  generation,  as  100  to  8& 

5th  generation,  as  100  to  75. 

(ttb  generation,  as  100  to  72. 

7th  generation,  as  100  ia  61. 

8th  genbratimi,  as  lOO  to  SS. 

9th  generation,  as  VXf  to  79. 

lOdi  generation,  as  100  to  S4, 

The  average  ratio  of  h^fat  during  the  10 
lienertUions  waa  100  to  77.  The  sune  vigor  and 
superiority  of  the  cross-fertilized  plants  was  also 
shown  in  all  other  fe»tiHes,  such  as  die  number 
of  c^ules  aitd  seed,  cotistibKional  vigor,  etc, 
in  fuUy  as  madted  a  pioporthm  as  was  shown 
hi  increased  height.  Sinaloj'  siveriority  of 
cross- f«Ttilized  over  self-fettilized  plants  has 
been  demonstrated  to  occur  in  Mimului,  Digi- 
talis, VeTboicum,  Papaver,  and  many  other 
plants,  and  the  nile  may  be  considered  a  fairly 
general  one.  However,  the  evidence  .available 
at  present  does  not  tell  nearly  so  much  in  favor 
of  tbe  advantages  of  cross- fertilization  as  did 
that  of  Darwin^  time. 

Darwin's  experiment  with  the  common  gar- 
den pea,  however,  form  an  exception  of  some 
interest  Here  the  average  height  of  tiie  cross- 
fertUized  plants  was  M.62  inches  and  that  of  the 
self-fertihzed  plants  39.68  inches,  or  in  the  pro- 
portion of  100  to  115.  The  pea,  however,  is 
a  plant  that  is  normally  self- fertilized,  crossing 
rarely  occurring.  The  plant  has  therefore  be- 
come adapted  to  self -fertilization,  and  does  itot 
lose  vigor  as  a  result  The  lack  of  vigor  shown 
by  the  cross-fertilized  progeny  wouU  indicate 
that  such  plants  which  are  normally  self-ferti- 
lized may  have  assumed  this  habit  through'  some 
benefit  derived  from  the  self-fertilization  and 
would  thus  be  injured  as  a  result  of  crossing. 
Wheat,  barley  and  oats^  among  the  cereals,  are 
almost  wholly  self -fertilized,  crossing  v«ry  sel- 
dom occurring.  As  a  resnlt  of  expentnents  con- 
ducted t^  Professor  Hays,  of  die  Minnesota 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  artificial  crossing  in  wheat  of 
indiwduals  of  the  some  race,  or  of  different 
races,  almost  invariably  results  in  decreased  fer- 
tility as  a  whole,  although  as  a  resuH  of  crossing 
distinct  races,  certain  individuals  with  increased 
fertility  can  be  selected. 

It  has  been  said  l>y  NxgeK  that  *thc  conse- 
quences of  fertilization  reach  their  at>timum 
when  a  certain  mean  difference  in  the  origin  of 
the  sexual  ceils  is  attained'* ;  .  and  by  Fritz 
Miiller,  that  *every  plant  requires,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  strongest  possiUe  and  most  pro- 
lific progeny,  a  certain  amount  of  difference 
between  the  male  and  female  elements  which 
unite.  Fertility  is  diminished  as  well  when  this 
degree  is  too  low  (in  relatives  too  closely  re- 
lated) as  when  it  is  too  high  (in  those  too  little 
related}.*  Darwin  says:  'The  offspring  frotm 
the  union  of  distinct  individuals,  e^eoajly  if  > 
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their  progenitors  have  been  subjected  to  very 
diSerent  conditions,  have  an  immense  advan- 
tage in  height,  weight,  constitutional  vigor,  and 
fertility  over  die  self -fertilized  offspring  from 
one  of  the  same  parents.* 

Attention  has  been  called  by  Willis  to  diree 
factors  in  the  gain  resulting  from  cross- fertiliza- 
tion,  namcK-,  a,  fertility  of  mother  plant ;  b. 
vigor  of  offspring;  and  c,  fertility  of  offspring. 
The  relative  value  of  these  factors  varies  witr 
different  plants.  In  the  carnation,  for  instance 
factor  a  of  cross-fertilized  plants  was  9  per  cen' 
greater  than  in  self -fertilized  plants,  b  wa: 
16  per  cent  greater,  and  e  was  54  per  cen: 
neater;  in  tobacco,  factor  a  was  33  per  cen' 
less  than  in  self-fertilized  plants,  but  factor  I 
was  28  per  cent  greater,  and  factor  c  3  per 
cent  greater.  Even  when  the  fertility  of  the 
mother-plant  is  greatly  reduced  by  hybridizing 
with  a  distinct  species  and  the  hybnds  them- 
selves are  sterile  or  very  unfertile  they  never- 
theless often  show  extraordinary  vigor,  that  is. 


with  com  and  practically  the  same  results  ob- 
tained. McCluer  states  mat :  "The  coni  grown 
from  the  crossed  seed  was  in  nearly  all  casts 
clearly  increased  in  size  as  a  result  of  crossing,* 
and  that  "nearly  all  the  com  grown  a  second 
year  from  the  crosses  is  smaller  than  that 
grown  the  first  year,  though  most  of  it  is  yet 
lar^   than   the   average   size   of   the   parent 


In  maize,  the  loss  of  vigor  caused  by  close 
inbreeding  was  found  in  experiments  conducted 
Iw  the  writer,  in  conjtmction  with  Mr.  C-  P- 
Hartley,  to  be  very  marked.  Seeds  of  Hickory 
King,  a  race  grown  commonly  in  the  Eastern 
States,  produced  by  inbreeding  with  pollen  of 
the  same  stalk,  yielded  the  next  year  at  the,  rate 
per  100  stalks  of  46  ears,  weighiag  9<^  pounds. 
Seeds  of  the  same  race,  in  every  way  compara- 
ble, but  produced  by  crossing  dinerent  seedlings, 
yielded  under  tbe  same  conditions  at  the  rate 
per  100  stalks  of  82  ears,  weighing  27^4  pounds. 
In  attempting  to  fix  hybrids  of  Hickoiy  King 
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-  Prlmalc  ilallon;  a-t.  long-itvled  flower;  f-j.  ibort-acykd  flower;  h  uid  i.  polkn  (Eniiu  dryi 
KTwiH  nKnst;  d  und  J,  attiginaa;  e  imd  i,  itqpnatic  papillB.     (Alter  MuIkt). 
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plants,    but  factors  a  and  c  show  usually  less. 

In  plant  breeding  the  importance  of  the  in- 
creased vigor  resulting  from  cross- fertilization 
is  very  great  In  cases  where  there  is  no  par- 
ticular object  in  keeping  the  varieties  pure,  a 
marked  increase  in  vjeld  maj;  be  obtained  by 
usin^  crossed  seed.  The  practical  value  of  this 
fact  is  indicated  by  results  obtained  at  the  Illi- 
nois Experiment  Station  by  Morrow  and  Gard- 
ner in  crossing  various  races  of  com.  Ot  15 
cross-bred  corns  tested,  12  gave  a  decided  in- 
crease in  yield  over  that  of  the  jtarenl  sorts, 
ranging  from  2  to  86  per  cent  m  individual 
cases.  In  three  cases  a  decrease  in  yield  ot 
from  8  to  20  per  cent  resulted.  In  the  15  cases 
taken  together  an  average  increase  in  yield  of 
about  16  per  cent  was  secured.  In  some  cases 
the  cross-bred  corns  were  ^rown  to  the  second 
generation  without  crossing  and  showed  a 
decidedly  larger  yield  than  the  parent  varieties. 
A  ntimher  of  crossing  experiments  of  a  similar 
nature  had  previously  been  made  by  McGuer 


crossed  with  Cuzco  or  Peruvian  corn,  some  ear» 
were  inbred  with  pollen  from  the  stalks  bear- 
ing them,  while  others  were  pollinated  from 
other  hybrid  seedlings  of  the  same  parentage. 
The  hybrids  of  the  second  generation,  where 
the  seed  was  inbred  with  pollen  from  the  same 
stalk,  showed  great  loss  of  vigor,  being  small  in 
stature  and  almost  totally  sterile;  while  those 
produced  from  seed  which  was  inbred  with 
pollen  from  a  different  seedling  were  much 
more  vigorous  and  productive,  seeming  to  have 
lost  but  little  by  this  process  of  inbreeding.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  crossing  distinct  sorts 
improves  tiie  vigor  and  results  in  greatly  in- 
creased yield.  By  selecrinK  varieties  which 
have  increased  yields  uniformly  when  crossed 
and  crossing  these  for  seed  com,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  average  yield  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased. Securing  seed  com  from  a  cross  of 
any  two  races  desired  is  not  a  difficult  or  ex- 
pensive process,  being  easily  accomplished  by 
planting  the  two  desired  sorft  in  alternate  rows 
and  removing  the  tassels,  as  soon^s  they 
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pear,  from  tfae  one  i»  be  used  ta  the  fonak 
parenL  The  ears  that  ionn  on  tfae  rowa  from 
which  the  tAssels  have  been  remoTed  will  have 
been  crossed  with  pollen  from  the  Vftricty  from 
wfaidi  the  tassels  have  not  been  removed.  The 
seed  com  should  therefore  be  selected  from  the 
ears  produced  on  the  detawded  rows.  The 
field  planted  to  the  two  varieties,  *s  above  de- 
scribed, to  secure  crossed  seed  should  be  some- 
what isolated  from  other  cornfields,  and  should 
be  of  sufficient  siic  to  produce  the  necessarr , 
quantity  of  seed.  The  only  extra  expense  in- 
curred in  producing  seed  com  in  this  war  >> 
the  cost  ot  de-tasseling  the  altercate  rows,  as 
ears  will  form  on  both  as  usual. 

ShuU,  East,  Emerson  and  others  have  more 
recent^  demonstrated  this  same  principle  and 
the  effect  produced  in  crossing  diverse  types 
has  been  related  to  the  fact  mat  the  crosses 
possess  a  lai^r  number  of  favorable  growth 

The  increased  vigor  and  fruitfuhiess  which 
almost  invariably  result  from  crossiiw  closely 
related  sorts  of  varieties  is  a  principle  of  tbe 
utmost  importance  in  our  common  agricultural 
practices,  for  there  is  a  great  need  for 
vigorous  forage  plant      '    '  <    <     • 

vegetables,  etc,  and 
fruits. 

Self-sterile  Plants. —  Some  plants  have  be- 
come so  completely  modified  for  cross- ferUlin- 
tion  that  they  arc  sterile  to  their  own  pollen 
and  will  not  set  seed  unless  cross-fertiliced.  Of 
our  wild  plants  this  has  been  found  to  be  the 
mber  of  instances.     Koelreuter  and 


namely,  Verbasctim  phceniceum,  V.  nigrum  . 
Lobelia  fulgent,  under  certain  conditions  wnc 
sterile  to  their  own  pollen,  but  would  set  seed 
abundantly  when  crossed  with  pollen  of  other 
species.  Fritz  Muller  proved  by  careful-extwri- 
ment  that  Esckicholleia  califomica,  Abutilon 
Darwinii  and  a  species  of  begonia  were  sterile 
to  their  own  pollen,  whether  fertiliied  with  pol- 
len from  the  same  flower  or  from  different 
flowers  on  the  same  plant,  but  were  perfectly 
fertile  when  cross- pollinated  with  pollen  from 
other  plants.  Darwin  found  that  these  plants 
in  England  were  also  largely  self-sterile,  but 
that  under  certain  conditions  the  degree  of 
fertility  with  their  own  pollen  could  be  greatly 
increased  Tlie  same  phenommoir  of  ^f- 
stenlity  and  necessity  for  cross-pollination  is 
shown  by  some  of  our  important  cultivated 
plants.  Mr.  M.  B.  Waite  has  demonstrated  that 
many  of  the  varieties  of  pears,  such  as  Bartlett, 
Aniou,  etc,  are  largely  self-sterile,  producing 
few  or  no  fruits  when  pollinated  only  with 
pollen  of  th^  same  variety.  In  the  case  of 
varieties  of  pears  and  fruits  of  this  kind  that, 
are  propagated  altogether  by  budding,  as  is  well 
known,  oil  of  the  various  trees  of  the  variety 
that  exist  are  simply  parts  of  the  same  in- 
dividual, so  that  pollinatine  flowers  on  one 
Bartlett  pear-lree  with  pollen  from  another 
Bartlett  pear-tree  is  in  effect  the  same  as  pol- 
linating one  flower  on  a  plant  with  pollen  from 
a  different  flower  on  the  same  plant  and  is  what 
we  recognize  as  self-fertiliiation.  Mr.  Waite 
and  others  have  shown  that  when  such  sterile 
varieties  are  pollinated  from  a  different  horti- 
cultural variety,  which  in  reality  is  simply  a 
different  individual  of  the  same  spedei,  tiiey 


are  rendered  perfectly  fertile.  This  dboovery 
has  proved  of  great  practical  value,  as  many 
pear  orchards  were  planted  with  trees  of  a 
single  variety  like  the  Bartlett  and  were  found 
for  some  unlaiown  cause  to  be  very  unfruitful, 
Waite's  discovery  showed  the  true  caUse  of  this 
lack  of  fruitfulness  and  at  the  same  time 
pointed  out  the  natural  and  simple  remedy  of 
cross- fertiliiati  on.  All  that  remained  to  be  done 
in  such  barren  orchards  was  to  bud  some  of 
the  trees  over  with  buds  of  varieties  which  had 
by  experiment  been  found  to  produce  a  good 
percentage  of  fertility  in  crossing  on  the  variety 
concerned  Since  Waite's  discovery  of  the 
reason  for  the  barrenness  of  certain  varieties 
of  pears  many  experiments  have  been  conducted 
tiy  different  mvestigators.  It  is  now  known  as 
a  result  of  experiments  by  Waite,  Waugh, 
Beachand  others  that  many  varieties  of  i^um 
and  ap^e  are  largely  sterile  and  require  cross- 
pollination  for  complete  fruitfulness. 

The  pineapple,  also,  as  shown  by  the  writer's 
studies  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  self- 
slcrile  plant.  Ordinarily  the  pineapple  is  wholly 
seedless,  yet  the  Sowers  ,are  so  arranged  that 
they  are  abundantly  fertilized  with  their  own 
pollen.  The  self -sterility  is  so  perfect  that  even 
under  these  circumstances  seeds  set  so  rarely 
that  few  growers  and  consumers  have  ever  seen 
seeds._  In  experiments  in  crossing  various 
varieties  it  was  found  that  when  certain 
varieties  were  crossed  seeds  were  formed  in 
abundance,  showing  that  cross- fertilization  is 
necessary  to  ensure  the  development  of  perfect 
seeds.  The  explanation  for  the  setting  of  such 
few  seeds  in  cultivation  normally  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  proper  insect 
pollinators  are  not  present  and  the  flowers  are 
therefore  not  cross- fertilized  See  Fertili- 
zation IK  Plants;  Febtilization  in  Flowhis. 
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CROSS-FERTILIZATION  IN  ANI- 
MALS AND  IN  HAN.  In  animals  and  man, 
cross- fertilization  means  the  crosung  of  in-' 
dividaals  of  different  races  or  bneds  in  eoa- 
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tradittinction  to  in-and-ihbreeding  which  is 
nneiall^  regarded  as  leading  to  evil  results. 
Inbreeding,  interbreeding  or  close  breedhiK, 
which  means  the  breeding  together  ai  cIokv 
related  animals  at  rather  distant  or  long  in- 
tervals, seldom  or  never  results  in  evil  cfTcct.  It 
is  the  continuous  in-and-inbreedinK  of  closely 
related  individuals,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, without  intennissibn,  that  is  believed  by 
some  to  result  in  delicacy  of  constitution,  pre- 
disposition to  disease,  lack  of  fecundity,  etc.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  breeders  who  have  used  in- 
and-inbreeding  the  most  have  done  so  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  and  not  because  they  believe  pri- 
marily in  any  beneficial  result  ot  in-and-in- 
breeding  in  itself.  This  is  the  surest  and  best 
way  to  render  a  character  prepotent  —  i.e.,  to 
isoUte  pure  Mendelian  characteristics.  (See 
HERn>iTY).  It  is  used,  therefore,  as  a  means 
of  strengthening  the  transmitting  power  or 
prepotency  of  a  character,  which  otherwise  in 
most  instances  would  be  lost  Miles  states  that 
•From  a  careful  examination  of  the  pedigrees 
.  .  .  that  may  be  found  in  the  herd-books  and 
breeding-registers,  representing  the  practice  of 
breeders  of  acknowledged  reputation,  it  will  be 
found  that  in-and-inbreeding  has  only  been  re- 
sorted to  in  the  case  of  some  favorite  animal  or 
animals  that  were  superior  in  certain  respects 
to  the  average  members  of  the  herd  or  family 
which  they  represent,  and  the  object  has  evi- 
dently been  to  secure  in  the  offspring  a  pre- 
dominance of  their  most  highly  valued  char- 
acters.* In  most  instances  the  older  original 
character  \\  more  strongly  hereditary,  and  it  is 
only  by  in-and-tnb reeding  that  a  new  character 
can  be  rendered  stable  and  prepotent  and  pre- 
vented from  being  swamped  and  lost.  In  regard 
to  the  belief  that  in-and-inbreeding  leads  to 
sterility  and  predisposition  to  disease,  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  evidence  at  command  leaves 
the  student  in  doubt  as  to  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn.  The  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  dose 
breeding  or  in-and-inbreeding  may  be  very 
detrimental  in  some  cases,  as  it  tends  to  per- 
petuate any  constitutional  defects  that  may  have 
been  produced  by  other  agencies;  therefore  the 
best  animals,  free  from  constitutional  weakness 
or  disease  snould  be  selected  as  mates.  When 
used  judiciously,  in-and-inbreeding  forms  an 
important  means  of  securing  improvements  and 
is  the  only  Imown  means  of  fixmg  and  render- 
ing slight  variations  hereditary. 

The  majority  of  our  various  breeds  of  cattle 
have  been  brought  up  and  improved  as  a  result 
of  very  dose  mbreeding.  As  an  illustration. 
the  famous  shorthorn  bull.  Favorite,  was  bred 
to  his  daughter,  granddaughter  and  great-grand- 
daughter, and  tjie  product  of  the  last  union  was 
matched  with  the  hull  Wellington,  having  62.S 
per  cent  of  the  blood  of  Favorite.  Clarissa,  the 
o£Fspring  of  the  last  union^was  bred  with  the 
buU  Lancaster,  having  68.75  per  cent  of  the 
blood  of  Favorite  and  gave  very  valuable  off- 
spring. The  majority  of  our  best  breeds  of 
animals  have  been  very  closely  in-and-inbred 
without   noticeable   deterioration   in   any  direc- 


best  animals,  close  inter-breeding  may  be  long 
carried  on  with  cattle,  yet  the  good  effects  of  a 
cross  between  almost  any  two  breeds  is  at  once 
aiwwn  by  the  greater  size  and  vigor  of  die 


offspring;  and  aoAoTities  agree  that  '     „ 

dialmct   breeds  certainly   improves   cattle    for 
the  butcher.' » 

In  the  case  of  man,  where  families  have  in- 
terbred very  closely,  as  has  sometimes  occurred, 
there  is  said  to  be  a  great  gain  in  vigor  as  a 
result  of  intermarriage  with  a  distinctly  differ- 
ent family,  a  fact  long  recognised  and  acted 
upon  in  the  seeking  of  American  hriresses  in 
marriage  by  scions  of  ancient  European  families 
of  distinction.  The  hardihood  and  general  vigor 
of  the  Americans  as  a  nation  is  commonly  attnb- 
Uted  to  the  great  Intermixture  of  peoples  of 
many  different  nationalities ;  and  tne  whole 
human  race,  apparently  from  the  beginning  has 
acted  on  this  principle  by  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  exogamy.  This  is  the  rule,  held 
all  but  sacred  among  savages  everywhere,  that  a 
man  or  woman  must  not  marry  one  of  his  or 
her  own  group  (dan,  gens  or  phratry)  but  must 
intermarry  with  an  individual  of  some  other  of 
the  minor  divisions  ot  the  tribe.  The  theory  is 
that  all  members  of  each  such  minor  divisions 
are  children  of  the  same  (ancestral)  mother. 
The  world-wide  prohibition  of,  and  repulsion 
against,  marriage  within  certain  'degrees  of 
consanguinity,  minister  to  the  same  end.  Inter- 
radal  marriage,  or  miscegenation,  the  marriage 
of  individuals  of  distinct  races,  as  a  whole, 
results  very  disastrously  both  as  to  physical 
and  mental  characteristics.  The  result  of  such 
a  union  is  a  'hybrid,  frequently  sterile,  mainly 
intermediate  in  characters  between  the  two 
races,  and  usually  in  large  measure  a  social 
outcast  Such  half-breeds  or  hybrids  are  in 
general  inferior  to  the  pure  parental  races,  parr' 
Snilarly  in  physical  vigor,  though  mentally  they 
may  be  equal  or  possibly  superior.  In  crosses, 
for  instance,  of  the  negro  and  white  races,  the 
offspring  commonly  show  a  tendency  toward 
sterility  and  are  in  general  weak  in  constitution. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  injury  re- 
sults on  the  one  hand  from  too  close  inbreed- 
ing and  on  the  other  hand  from  crossing  races 
too  distinct;  but  that  the  crossing  of  slightly 
distinct  strains,  and  of  individuals  reared  under 
different  conditions,  is  beneficial.  See  BREEDItfC; 
Exogamy;  Hereditv;  Mendel's  Law,  and  con- 
sult bibliographies  under  these  artides- 

Eknest  Ingersou. 

CROSS-KXAHINATION.  The  examina- 
tion of  a  witness,  called  by  the  party  against 
whom  he  has  testified.  The  purpose  is  gener- 
ally to  test  the  character  of  the  witness  and  Ae 
truthfulness  of  his  statement,  the  sources  of  his 
information,  etc.  Leadir^  questions  are  per- 
mitted on  the  cross-examination,  although  the 
counsel  must  confine  his  interrogations  to  rele- 
vant matter.  The  relevancy  of  the  matter  is 
determined  by  the  court.  Generally,  a  cross- 
examination  takes  place  directly  after  the  chief 
examination ;  but  if  the  court  permits,  it  may, 
on  the  presentation  of  valid  reasons  for  delay, 
be  held  later.  Consult  Wellman  'Art  of 
Cross-Examination'  (New  York  1910). 

CROSS-FOX,  a  peculiarly  marked  northern 
variety  of  the  American  red  fox.  It  has  a  dark 
line  along  the  back,  and  crossing  this  a  stripe 
on  the  withers.  This  gives  its  name.  Its  rarity 
and  beauty  m^e  its  ^n  more  valuable  than  is 
the  pelt  of  the  ordinary  fox. 
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CROSS  KEYS,  Va.,  post  village  in  Rock- 
in^am  Oiunty,  30  miles  nordicaat  of  Staunton, 
wbere  a  battle  took  ^ace  8  June  1862,  between 
the  Union  and  Confederate  forces.  The  en- 
Basement  was  a  strategic  success  for  the  Con- 
federates, in  tbM  it  checked  the  pursuit  by  Prt- 
mont  and  prevented  his  joining  with  deneral 
Shields  for  a  combined  attack. 

CROSS  KEYS,  Battle  of.  On  the  inominK 
of  8  June  1862  General  Fr^ont.  with  10,500 
men  and  44  guns  marched  from  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  following  Gen.'  ■Stonewall*  Jackson,  who 
had  been  pursued  up  the  Sbenaodoah  Valley, 
and  who'  had  now  fallen  btck  is  the  di- 
rection of  Port  Republic.  Frfoiont's  cavalry 
drove  in  Jackson's,  and  when  cf^ht  miles  be- 
yond Harrisonburg  Cluseret's  brigade,  in  ad- 
vance, came  upon  General  Ewell's  division  of 
about  5,000  m«n  and  16  guns,  at  Cross  Keys, 
and  Fremont  formed  for  attack.  Cluseret's 
brigade,  with  artillery,  was  on  aiid  near  die 
road;  Stahcl's  and  Bohlen's  wefe  Bent  on  the 
left;  Mitrof's  and  Schenck's  on  the  right 
Eight  baltenes  were  put  on  the  Ibe  and  opened 
a  spirited  fire.  Stahel  was  now  ordered  to  at- 
tack Ewell'i  right  and,  going  forward,  met  with 
some  success,  but  when  his  two  left  regiments 
were  ascending  a  gentle  slope  and  had  ap^ 
proached  within  a  few  feel  of  its  siwmnit, 
Ewell's  men  opened  with  an  unexpected  and 
severe  fire,  and  the  regiments  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  Part  of  Ewell's  line  pursued,  but 
was  checked  and  driven  back  by  Stahel's  right 
regiment,  which  was  concealed  in  the  woods. 
Bohlen's  brigade  was  now  ordered  forward,  but 
under  conflicting  orders  it  was  misdirected,  and 
for  the  most  part  remained  as  support  to  (he 
batteries.  Re-enforcing  his  own  ngbt,  Ewell 
advanced  beyond  Fremont's  left,  got  an  enfilad- 
ing fire  on  his  batteries,  which,  not  properly 
supported,  were  withdrawn,  the  infantry  fol- 
lowing a  full  mile.  Meanwhile  on  the  right 
Milroy  and  Schenck  had  made  some  progress, 
and  were  preparing  to  make  a  determined  attack 
on  Ewell's  left,  when  Fr^ont  ordered  them 
to  fall  back  and  re-enforce  his  left,  but  by  this 
time  his  left  had  been  forced  back,  and  the 
entire  line  fell  back  at  6  p.u.  to  organize  for  a 
renewd  of  the  battle  hi  the  momu^.  During 
the  nif^i  and  earfy  in  the  nioming  SweM  with- 
drew, under  Jackson's  order,  to  join  in  an  at- 
tack on  General  Shields,  who  was  Hearing  Port 
Republic  by  way  ol  Lui^y -Valley.  Fr*nio»t  fol- 
lowed Ewell  to  the  south  forit  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, to  find  that  he  had  bun  lid  the.  bridge 
behind  Mm  and  joined  Jackson!  He  was  an 
idle  spectator  of  the  battle  of  Port  R«>ublic, 
9  June,  Bi  which  his  comrades  vecre  defeated, 
and  the  day  following  he  returfied  to  Harri- 
sonburg, The  Union  loss  at  Cross  Kqu>  was  558 
killed  and  woBnded  and  127  missing.  The  Con- 
federate loM  W8S  273  killed  and  wounded  and 
15  missing.  Consult  'Official  Record'  (Vol. 
XH). 

CROSS  IN  MYTHOLOGY.  See  Natube 
WokBBirt  Uexican  Mythology;  Swastiiu. 

CROSS  VINE.    See  BrcNONiA. 

CROSSBILL,  a  bird  of  the  genus  Loxia  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  finch  family  (FringilHda)  atid 
miique  from  the  character  of  the  bill  the  two  . 
mandibles  of  which  are  twisted  awry  so  that 
ttmr  cross.  This  peculiarity  has  given  rise  to  a 
well-known  and  pretty  kgotd  to  tfae  effect  that 


the  crossed  beaks  is  a  mark  of  the  bird's  d^  in 
baring  attempted  to  draw  the  nails  whioi  held 
Jesus  hands  and  feet  to  the  cross,  and  that 
the  red  plumage  of  some  spedes  is  the  dye  of 
his  blood.  This  singular  structure,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  deformity,  is  in  reality  a  won- 
dwfully  efScient  mechanism  for  tearing  asunder 
and  extracting,  the  seeds  of  pine  cones  on  which 
thew  birds  laigety  feed.  Two  species  belong 
to  the  North  American  fauna,  the  red  cross- 
bill (L.  citrmrottra)  and  the  white- winged 
crossbill  (£..  Uucoplera).  Both  are  birds  of 
the  nortiiern  pine  and  spruce  forests,  breeding 
within  the  United  States,  which  they  do  ii     ' 


They  are  better  known  as  irregular  w 

defers,  which  appear  in  flocks  usually  c 
ing  both  species,  remain  in  a  neighborhood 
until  they  have  devoured  all  of  the  seeds  of 
(xuiifers  which  are  to  be  found,  and  then  leave. 
Qosely  related  species  are  found  in  Eurc^  and 

CROSSBOWS,  Called  also  or6a/«(j.  The 
main  elements  that  compose  the  crossbow  are 
the  arbricT  or  stock  and  the  short,  powerful 
bow  mounted  on  the  stock  at  right  angles.    At 


the  bow  end  is  : 


:li  tmlury  crombow. 


'stirrup*  or  loop  of  ii 
at  tension,  is  releaL._ 
(Uscharge  the  weapon  l 
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up  U>  the  sliauldcr  as  with  the  modem  gaa. 
Tne  bow,  in  its  variy  stages,  when  drawn  ty 
hand,  was  built  up  of  a  number  of  lavers  of 
whalebone,  usually.  To  bend  the  bow  tne  stir- 
Tup  end  was  placed  on  the  ground  and,  to  hold 
the  weapon  firm,  one  foot  was  placed  in  it  thus 
releasing  the  hands  to  pull  the  bowstrine  (made 
of  sinew)  back  to  a  notch  in  the  stodL  For 
firing^  the  bntt  end  was  held  up  to  the  shoulder 
as  with  our  modem  guns.  When,  later,  the 
more  powerful  bow  of  steel  was  used,  the  neces- 
sity for  a  mechanical  power  arose  and  the  pied 
de  biehe  (hind's  foot)  or  *goat's  foot,"  with 
its  double  lever  purchase  was  used.  Still  fur- 
ther fortifying  the  bow  brou^t  forth  die  de- 
tachable "whed  and  rachet*  Icric)  or  ■winder,* 
in  wliich  a  cogwheel,  turned  by  a  handcrank, 
acted  on  a  movable  Tachet  which  eneaged  the 
bowstring.  Another  device  was  the  detachable 
foller-purchase  (d  tow),  in  wiiich  a  drum 
turned  by  a  crank  (mouJinef)  wound  a  long 
cord  working  on  a  system  of  fixei  and  free 
pulleys  to  draw  up  the  bowstring.  The  cross- 
bow a  jalet  or  "prodd*  had  the  bow  bent  by  a 
lever  fixed  to  the  stock.  It  was  used,  in  the  16th 
century,  for  discharging  stones,  lead  bullets. 
etc.,  for  birdshooting  (fowling).  A  •barrelled* 
crossbow  (set  by  hand)  had  a  half  tube  super- 
imposing a  groove  in  the  stock  for  the  passage 
of  the  projectile  (bolt),  and  the  bowstring 
found  free  passage  between  the  half  barrel  and 
the  groove  below  it.  It  was  much  used  in  the 
17th  century.  The  projectile  used  for  the  cross- 
bow was  termed  a  holt  or  qnarrel  and  usually 
had  a  pyramidal  head  (termed  pile),  the  feather- 
ing was  done  with  wood  —  sometimes  inserted 
diagonally  to  cause  rotating  in  its  passage. 

Oossbows  date  back  to  the  4th  century  and 
manuscripts  of  the  Khh  century  r  "  "'  '" ' 
arm;    but,  "' 

sport  only. 

Augustus  of  France  (12th  century)  armed  some 
of  their  crusaders  with  crossbows.  This  arm 
became  obsolete  (giving  place  to  the  longbow) 
in  England  tn  the  13th  century,  but  was  con- 
tinued in  use  on  the  Continent.  In  the  14(h 
century  the  French  had  6,000  Genoese  arbales- 
tiers  (crossbow  men)  at  the  battle  of  CreW- 
We  read  of  the  use  of  the  crossbow  as  late  as 
1S72. 

CROSSES  AND  CRUCIFIXES.  The 
cross  as  a  symbol  dates  back  to  an  unknown 
antiquity.  It  was  recognized  in  all  countries 
throu^out  the  world  at  all  times.    Before  the 

Pin  Eeyptuw  pliaat  aTmboli. 

present  era  the  Buddhists,  Brahmans  and 
Druids  utilized  the  device.  Seymour  tells  us: 
*The  Druids  considered  that  the  long  arm  of 
the  cross  symbolized  the  way  of  life,  the  short 
arms  the  mree  conditions  of  the  spirit  world, 
equivalent  to  heaven,  purgatory  and  hell* 
With  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  cross  was  a 
reverenced  symbol.  Their  ankh  {crux  ansata 
or  handled  cross)  represented  life,  and  a  per- 
pendicular shaft  with  several  arms  at  right 
angles  (Nile  cross)  appears  to  have  had  some 
reference  to  fertility  or  crops.     Five  of  dieir 


planet  symbols  (see  iI]ustratlon>  irere  repre- 
sented by  a  cross  attached  to  a  cinle  or  part 
of  a  drde.  PreKOtt  says  that  wiien  the  first 
Europeans  arrived  in  Uexico,  to  their  surprise^ 
they  found  'the  cross,  the  sacred  emblem  of 
their  own  faith,  raised  as  an  object  of  wonhip 


in  the  tcmfJes  of  Anahuac'  To  the  Christian 
the  cross  and  the  crucifix  represent  the  Savior, 
also  his  Faith,  and  the  Church.  Crosses,  ac- 
cording to  their  utilization,  may  be  classified  as: 
Eodesiastical,  heraldic  and  architectural. 

In  Ireland  great  monoliths  beautifidly  carved 
into  elaborate  crosses  are  found.  They  date 
from  the  early  Oltic  Christian  period  and  they 
are  freelv  inscribed  with  Runic  inscriptions  — 
hence  these  crosses  are  vulgarly  termed 
*Runic*  crosses,  A  beautiful  specimen  of  these 
monuments  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York  cit:^.  In  some  of  the  religious 
orders,  the  official  insignia  consist  of  a  cross ; 
also  with  many  orders  of  chivalry,  with  the 
military,  as  well  as  with  some  civil  orders.  Cou- 
stantine    the    Great  adopted   as  his    standard 

ilabarum)  the  two  first  letters  in  the  Gredc 
word,  Christ.  This  combination  in  many  varied 
forms  is  known  as  the  "Sacred  MonDgrain*  oc 
•labarum  of  Constantine.* 

In  architecture  the  cross  is  a  very  favorite 
form  for  finials.   It  is  fooad  in  stone,  wood  and 
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...  older  churches. 

Ecclesiastical  Ciobbcs.— The  principal  forms 

of  crosses  used  in  the  Catholic  Church  are: 

Crux  unmissa  or  capitata  (t),  or  Latin  cross. 


The  Greek  (+)  cross.  Crux  decuuaU  (X), 
(so  termed  because  it  was  the  fieure  for  the 
Latin  deciu,  10)  or  Saint  Anorew's  cross. 
Crux  commisn  (T)  or  tau  crass  (its  form  is 
that  of  the  Greek  T,  tau),  dedicated  to  Saint 
Anthony.  The  earliest  location  of  the  Christian 
cross  was  crowning  the  ciboriitm  (altar  bald- 
achin), where  it  is  still  in  some  Romanesque 
basilicas.  At  times  it  hung  from  the  lop  of 
the  ciboriimi ;  but  with  the  omission,  later,  of 
the  altar  baldachin,  the  cross  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  altar  (see  Altah),  or  was  dis- 
played on  the  rear  walL  In  the  Constantinople 
Coimcil  (680)  the  bleeding  Lamb,  heretofore 
figuring  on  the  symbolic  crucifix,  was  forbidden, 
and  the  dying  Savior's  image  on  the  cross  was 
ordered  to  take  its  pbtx,  thus  originating  the 
present  form  of  crucifix  to  be  displayed  to  the 
public 

Reliquary  Crosses. —  In  the  very  early  days 
of  the  Church,  already,  relics  of  the  saints  were ' 
being  enshrined.  The  different  churches  emn- 
lated  one  another  in  obtaining  relics  of  greater 


distinction  than  others,  and  in  enshrining  them 
in  reliqiuries  each  more  elaborate  and  rich  in 
^eans  and  workmanship  than  the  others.  Notk- 
mg  was  more  natural  than  that  the  altar  cross 
should  itself  become  a  container  of  holy  relics. 

Rood  Crosses, —  Between  the  nave  and  the 
choir  of  large  churches,  or  between  the  nave 
and  chancel  of  small  cnurches,  were  lofts  or 
beams  since  very  early  days.  Codin  (15th 
century),  in  his  history  of  Constantinople,  tells 
of  a  cross  of  sold  which  stood  over  the  jahi 
of  Saint  Sophia  s;  it  was  enriched  with  precious 
stones  and  was  pn>vtded  with  sconces  for  lights. 
Every  jubi  or  rood  loft  became  embellished 
with  its  rich  rood  cross.  Anastasius  mentions 
(8th  century^  such  a  cross  in  the  middle  of  the 
church  of  Saint  Peter  the  Apostle,  at  Rome, 
made  of  pure  silver  weiring  72  pounds.  Both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  all  had  such 
roods  until  quite  recent  times.  In  Flanders 
were  many  up  to  the  period  of  the  present  war, 
notably  one  at  Lou  vain.  They  were  usually 
constructed  of  wood  (carved  oal^  mostly). 
Facing  the  imve,  the  four  ends  of  the  crudliJc 
contained  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
enclosed  in  auarterf oils ;  toward  the  choir  faced 
the  four  'doctors'  Saints  Jerome,  Ambrose, 
Augustine  and  Gregoiy).  At  the  foot  of  the 
cross  are  fotmd  the  Blessed  L.ady  and  Saint 
John  on  pedestals.  The  entire  structure  was 
gilded  and  painted. 

Processional  or  Station  Crosses. —  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  on  certain  religious  processions, 
the  altar  cross  was  carried  in  advance  of  the 
cler^  and,  at  some  fixed  places  called  stations, 
the  procession  stopped.  The  cross  was  then 
lowered  to  receive  the  devout  kisses  of  the 
populace.  From  this  act  arose  the  special  pro- 
cessional cross  (crux  slationaiis)  which  was 
mounted  on  the  end  of  a  staff  and  carried  aloft 
These  crosses  often  were  furnished  with  two 
lighted  torches  for  night  processions.  On  the 
arms  were,  frequently,  the  Greek  letters  Alpha 
and  Omega  (first  and  last  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet), one  on  each  arm,  to  signify  'the  Beginning 
and  the  End.*  Lastly,  these  crosses  received 
the  image  of  the  crucified  Savior,  also  medal- 
lion decoration  with  bas-relief  representations 
of  scenes  taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
often  chased  or  painted    The  medallions 


of  these  elaborate,  often  richly  bejewelled,  pro- 
cessional crosses,  were  termed  manciisa. 

Pectoral  Crosses. — A  ritualistic  cross  worn 
by  bishops  suspended  round  the  neck  by  a  chain 
hangs,  as  the  name  implies,  on  the  breast    This 
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pectoral  cross  acted  as  insignia  of  authority 
over  a  diocese,  faence  *when  any  bishop  enters 
the  diocese  of  another  he  wears  the  cross  oon- 
cealed.*     (Pngin). 

Reliqoaiy  crosses  of  small  size  were  made 
for  use  of  the  general  public  as  amulets,  and 
were  extremely  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  were  termed  encolfia.  Cardinals  and 
archbishops,  for  hierarchical  distinction,  are 
empowered  to  use  a  Latin  cross  furnished  with 
two  arms  (patibida)  or  traverses.  A  special, 
distinctive  three- barred  cross  is  dedicated, 
solely,  for  the  use  of  the  Pope.  These  two 
Styles  of  cross  are  known  respectively  as  Patri- 
archal and  papal  crosses. 

Heraldic  Crosses.—  It  is  said  tliat  the  knight 
Crusaders,  in  their  armor  and  with  their  faces 
hidden  by  helmets,  would  have  been  unrecogniz- 
able by  their  followers  had  Ihey  not  adopted 
different  kinds  of  crosses  to  attach  to  ttieir 
pervNis.  This  condition  is  generally  referred 
to  as  the  origin  of  the  numerous  kinds  of 
crosses  used  in  heraldry.  There  are  no  less  than 
900  different  devices  and  forms  known  among 
the  crosses  of  heraldry,  and  each  has  its  own 
bltuon  or  titular  description.  When  a  cross  in 
heraldry  is  mentioned  without  any  further 
blaion     it     implies     the     Greek     cross.       See 

HteALDBY. 

Market  crosses  are  crosses  which  were 
erected  in  the  markets  or  trading  places  to  re- 
mind people  so  Co  deal  with  their  customers  as 
to  be  Christ-like.  Most  market-towns  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  formerly  had  their  crosses, 
and  many  of  them  are  still  in  existence.  Some 
of  the  chief  are  those  of  Bristol,  Chichester, 
Cheddar,  Edinburgh,  Maknesbury  and  Win- 
chester. 

Crucifix,  a  cross  bearing  the  figiire  of  Christ 
It  cannot  be  said  at  what  time  this  emblem  of 
the  Christian  faith  began  to  be  used,  either  by 
the  Christian  Church  or  by  individual  Christians. 
A  general  feeling  of  repugnance  toward  the  in- 
strument of  punishment  which,  among  the 
Romans,  was  reserved  only  for  the  most  in- 
famous class  of  criminals,  would  for  a  long 
time  prevent  the  early  Qiristians  from  rep- 
resenting Christ  upon  the  cross,  and  this  feel- 
ing would  have  to  be  conquered  before  the 
crucifix  could  come  into  use  in  public  war- 
ship. There  are  certain  remains  which  would 
■  0  show  that  crucifixes  existed  in  the  be- 


tor  e       . 

gdistary  of  the  year  S82,  contained  i  .  ..._ 
LAurentiBn  Library  at  Florence ;  and  such  also  is 
the  pectoral  cross  of  the  superiors  of  Monia, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  a  gift  of  Pope  Greg- 
ory the  Great  to  Theodolinda,  who  founded  the 
CEUhedral.  Crucifixes  appear  to  have  been  first 
used  in  public  worship  toward  the  end  of  the 
6th  centuiy.  The  most  ancient  example  known 
of  a  crucinx  used  for  this  purpose  is  one  which, 
on  the  testimony  of  Saint  Gregory  of  Tours, 
was  painted  in  a  churtrh  at  Naiboiine.  For  more 
than  100  years  afier  this  period  they  were  still 


Such, 


cmtAComb  oi  Pops  Julia 


rare,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  TruUan  Coun- 
cil, held  Vt  Constantinople  in  (BZ,  which  or- 
dained that  historic  painting  should  be  preferred 
to  emblems  or  symbolical  figures,  that  the 
images  of  Christ  crucified  began  to  multiply. 
As  to  the  manner  of  representing  Christ  on  the 
cross  it  appears  to  be  unquestionable  that,  as 
3  rule,  the  figures  on  Uie  most  ancient  cruci- 
fixes weit  engraved  on  gold,  silver  or  iron 
crosses.  On  the  pectoral  cross  of  Monia,  how- 
ever,  the  figures  are  enameled  on  a  gold  cross. 
At  «  'later  period  they  were  painted  on  wood, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  Mh  century,  in  the  ponti- 
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nerH,     (3)  Cro«  unTline.     (4)  Barbed  cro«.     (S)  Bktoa  crow  or  cnaa  pntrnl. 

:)  Bordeivd  croa.     (0)  Cma  botoanja  or  tnflte.     (10)  Cna  botonata  nttfc. 

m  of  ChHn  or  cro«  li  tba  Piwioa.     (lU  Cn»  catoond.     (U)  Croai  chappt* 

.     (16)  Cna  dechie.     (m  Croffl  cmnmuae,  tau  trm  or  cron  of  St.  Anthonir. 

(14)  Croa  cotiIrI.     (10)  Cnw  coiiprd  or  bumcttic.     (21)  Cnw  cn««nted, 

oucsie  voided.     (24)  Ctom  ckdcIUb  or  arm  bretiaaad.     (ZS)  Cma  craiakt  or 

(17)  Cio«  croHlct  doubU  acmei.     (28)  Croa  amnmA.     (29)  Groa  craaakt 

H  of  St.  Julian.     (31)  Crwi  ero««1rt  palMc.       (32)  Croai  double  ™rtid.     (33) 

<g  aouolF  parted  voided.     (3S)  Croe*  doable  portante  or  ctdm  patriarchir     (3d)  Croa 

Croaiitoile.     (39)  Crosi  ferde  molhw  pMt«d  tosnur  in  thefleld.     [40)  Cnaa  fltcMa. 

(43)  Croaa  fuiil  at  each  and.     (M)  Cmaa  fuajly.     (IS).  CmM  anatlla  or  cmaa  point 

,-.. „-.     14T>  (^row  globical  pattfc.     (48)  Croa.  indented.     (49)  Cmai  ofjeiuaeleni.     (50)  Long 

cmaa.  (51)  Crnaa  Lorraine  voided.  (51)  Crosa  of  MaTu.  (S3)  Cross  muclc.  (54)  Cme*  Riascley  or  rron  of  nuucle*. 
(53)  ClQM  nUKnly.  (M)  Croai  miller.  (37)  Croaa  moline.  (58)  Pall  croae.  (59)  Cniai  patoDce.  (M)  Patriarchal  or 
double  croaa.  (61)  Cmaa  puUe  or  fnimfe.  (62)  Croaa  psttAe  bkmiahed  or  concavnl.  (63)  Croa  pattte  botonii^  or 
CTOaa  Toidonie.  (64)  Crtm  pattte  ctenelUe.  (6S)  Croai  patlie  fitchie  of  aB  four.  (66)  CLroia  patt«edouble  rebated.  (67) 
CroM  pattfa  mtiie.  (68)  Crm  ]»««•  GmbHated.  (69)  Craaa  patt^  fitchie.  (70)  CroBpattieino)nie.  (71)  Croa  pon- 
metta  orponineUa,  (72)  Croa  of  four  pomela.  (73)  Croa  potest  rabatad,  now  ai  awaitika.  (741  Cna  qn^arfinl.  (73) 
Croaa  aattin  or  laltier.     (76)  Croa  laltire  voidad.     (77)  Qttm  tanooBXiXii  o'  aootliei.     (78)  Croa  undte  or  mvy.     (?» 


fl)  Crosa  aiguMe  or  urdie.  (2)  Croa  a 
(6)  CroH  bennt«e.  (7)  Cma  blunted.  [I 
(II)  Croa  cabled.  (13)  Ctobs  Calvary,  cro 
'-   ble  (itcMe.     (13)  Croa  chequey 

winter  quartered.     <23)  Croaa, i 

(Jfl)  Croaa  croealet  croeeed. 

fitChie.  (30)  (;ro5s  crnwlet  in  saltier  or  cro 
Cnxt  double  partol  flory.  (34)  Croa  doub 
engrailed.     (37)  Croa  erminie.  " 

(41)  Croa  fattiiii.     (4^  Croa  I 
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ficate  of  Leo  III,  that  Ae  fi||tir«  of  Christ  ap- 
pears carved  upon  the  cross  in  ba»- relief. 
Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christ,  in 
accordajice  with  the  Roman  custom  of  repre- 
sentation, was  crucified  naked,  all  the  most 
ancient  crucifixes,  alnx>st  without  exception, 
represent  him  as  clothed  with  a  tunic  reaching 
down  to  the  feet.  This  practice  tasted  down  to 
the  8th  century,  when  it  began  to  be  modified^ 
the  body  of  Christ  being  no  longer  covered 
above  the  loins;  and  at  length  it  became  the 
custom  to  represent  Christ,  as  in  the  crucifixes 
of  the  present  day,  entirdy  naked  with  the 
exception  of  a  clodi  about  me  loins.  Another 
point  in  which  the  ancient  crucifixes  dHCer  from 
modem  ones  is  as  to  whether  Christ  is  repre- 
sented dead  or  alive.  Until  the  11th  century 
he  is  represented  alive  l  since  that  period  he  has 
been  represented  as  dead  The  first  example 
of  Christ  being  represented  as  dead  is  furnished 


1.  AlUr  cnm.     1.  Stone  A1phm-0iiite>  tnm.      1,  Stma 

»b]e  cTDsi,  St.  Urbsn'i  cburch,  UDterlimbuia.     4.  Two 

by  a  manuscript  in  the  Laurentian  Ltbraty  at 
Fiorencc;  beton^ng  to  about  the  year  1059.  In 
the  earlier  crucifixes,  alio,  the  number  of  nails 
by  which  Christ  is  fixed  to  the  cross  is  four, 
one  through  each  hand  and  each  foot,  while  in 
the  more  modem  ones  there  arc  only  three  nails, 
one  foot  being  laid  above  the  other  and  a  single 
nail  driven  throu^  both. 

Seymour  says;  "In  the  8th  and  9th  centurie* 
flie  feet  (of  the  crucified  Saviourl  are  fastened 
with  nails,  the  hands  oulstrelchea  as  in  the  act 
of  benediction  or  prayer,  yet  generally  free. 
At  times  this  is  reversed,  the  hands  are  fastened 
and  the  feet,  wourdless,  are  supported  on  the 
iuppedaneitm.'  In  the  Greek  and  Russian 
churches  a  form  of  sttppedanevtn  is  represented 
as  oblique.  The  reason  given  is  the  legend  that 
one  foot  of  the  Crucified  One,  when  suffering, 
was  drawn  higher  than  the  other,  "The  name 
jvdariHM  has  been  given  to  the  little  doth  at- 


tached to  the  cnidfix  m  several  countries  b» 
caase  of  its  primitive  emptoynient  having  beat 
to  save  the  metal  of  the  crucifix  from  the  per- 
sinration  of  the  hands  of  its  carrier.*  (Cahicr). 
Uany  crucifixes  bear  also  the  inscription 
put  upon  the  cross  by  the  order  of  Pilate,  but 
this  is  always  found  in  an '  abbreviated  form, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  In  the  Latin 
Church  it  is  frequently  omitted,  but  the  Greek 
Church  has  adhered  more  strictly  Ut  this  prac- 
tice. Various  accessories  are  also  sometimes 
found  in  crucifixes,  such  as  figures  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  the  lamb,  of  the  Vir^n  Mary  and 
Saint  John,  of  the  two  soldiers  —  one  presenting 
the  vinegar  for  Christ  to  drink,  the  other  with 
the  iance  with  which  he  pierced  the  »de  of 
Christ;  emblematical  figiues  representing  the 
four  evangelists;  angels  in  a  posture  of  adora- 
tion and  certain  saints. 
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(in  'Ancient  E^ypt,'  pt.  Ill,  Loudon  1916); 
Biittgcnbach,  'Die  (jescbichte  des  Kreuies  vor 
und  nach  Golgotha'  (Aix-la-Chapelle  1897); 
Clarft,  Richard  H,  'The  Cross  viewed  in  the 
Light  of  Legend,  Traditioo,  Prophecy  and  His- 
tory' (in  America*  CalkolK  Quarltrly  Jievtew, 
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Christi  in  dcr  bildenden  Kunst'  (Luxemhurg 
1900);  Forrer  and  MiiMer,  'Kreui  und  Kreui- 
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Kreuzigung'  (Breslau  1848)  ;  Hoiqienot;  J.,  'Le 
Crucifix  dans  lliistoire  et  dans  I'ait,  dans 
I'ame  des  Saints  et  dans  notre  vie'  (Lille 
1901);  Martigny,  Joseph  Alexandre,  'EHction- 
naire  des  antiquites  chretiennes  —  article  Croix' 
(Paris  1865)  ;  Mortillet,  G.  de,  'U  Siglie  de  la 
croix  avant  le  Chris tianisme'  (Paris  1866); 
Seymour,  Rev.  William  Wood,  'The  Cross  in 
Tradition,  Histoiy  and  Art'  (New  York  1898)  ; 
Schoenmad^  'Kruztfixus  in  der  bildenden 
Kunsl'  (Strassburg  1908)  ;  Stevens,  William  0., 
'The  Cross  in  the  Life  and  Literature  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons'  (New  York  1904) ;  Stockbauer, 


Ritual,  Architecture  and  Art'  (London,  n,  d.)  ; 
Ward,  Henry  Dana,  'Histoiy  of  the  Cross: 
the  Papaa  Origin  and  Idolatrous  Adoption  and 
Worship  of  the  Image'   (London  1871). 

CXbuent  W.  Coumb& 
CROSSWELL,  Bdwin,  American  journal- 
ist: b.  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  29  May  1797;  d,  Prince- 
ton N.  J.,  13  June  J871.  His  able  management 
of  his  father's  paper,  the  Catskill  Recorder,  led 
Martin  Van  Buren  and  other  prominent  Demo- 
crats to  invite  him  to  become  editor  of  the 
Albany  Argus,  and  also  State  printer  1824.  Dur- 
ing his  30  years'  control  he  made  it  one  of  the 
most  inHuenlial  Democratic  papers  in  America, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  political  group  known 
M  the  'Albany  Regency,'  he  preserved  order  in 
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the  paiV  ranks  througli  tbe  colunrai  of  his 

>er.    H*  .  .     .  -^.     . . 

.   eed.    His  articles  were  rcKai 
tive  and  were  widely  coiHcd.    Subsequently  he 


^eed.    His  articles  were  regardtd  as  authocka' 


found  himself  opposed  to  Van  Buren  and  other 
early  fiiends,  and  leaving  joumaliam  (1854) 
wait  into  business  in  New  York. 

CROSWBLL.  HartT,  American  writer  and 
clergyman:  b.  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  16  June 
1778;  d.  New  Haven.  Conn.,  13  March  1858. 
He  first  came  into  notice  as  a  Federalist  editor 
of  Tkt  Baianct,  a  newspaper  published  in  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.  (1802),  his  bitter  and  sarcastic  edi- 
torials involving  him  in  numerous  libel  suiti. 
Alexander  Hamilton's  last,  and  one  of  his  fin- 
est, forensic  efiorts,  was  made  in  defense  of 
Croswell  in  a  suit  caused  by  an  article  on  Jef- 
ferson.  He  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry  in 
1814,  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  1815,  and  remained  there  until 
his  death.  He  published  'Young  Churdmian's 
Guide>  (1838);  'Family  Prayer>  (1843); 
'Memoir  of  Rev.  W.  CroswelP  (1853)  ;  <Gmfc 
to  the  Holy  Saeranient>  {1857). 

CROTALARIA,  kr&-ta-ia'ri~4,  or  RAT- 
TLB-BOX,  a  genns  of  annual  and  perennial 
herbs  and  some  shrubby  ;Jants  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminasa.  The  namerous  species  are 
widely  distributed  in  the  tropical  and  temperate 
zones,  in  the  former  of  which  some  of_ the  tall 


:  C.  juncea,  which  yields  the  Sunn  hemp  oi 
India,  and  C.  lenuifolia,  by  some  botanbts  con- 
sidered a  variety  of  the  preceding  species,  whiiii 
yields  luMiIepore  hemp.  These  plants  are 
grown  micldy  in  order  to  produce  attenuated 
stems  with  long  strands  of  fibre.  H  sown 
thinly  they  branch  freely.  Several  Ameiican 
species  are  reputed  to  cause  trouble  (crotalism) 
to  hoirses  which  eat  them  too  freely.  A  few 
species  are  cultivated  for  omamenl  both  out  of 
doors  and  in  greenhouses.  The  most  popular 
outdoor  species  is  probably  C.  retusa,  a  hardy 
annual  herb  about  one  and  a  half  feet  tall  and 
bearing  racemes  of  yellow  and  purple  rather 
fragrant  flowers  during  summer. 

CROTALIDS:,  krfr-ton-de,  a  family  of 
poisonous  snakes,  the  rattlesnakes  or  pit-vipers. 
It  is  now  reduced  in  classification  to  the  rank 
of  a  sub-family  (Croto/t«<e)  of  tbe  viper  family 
(Viperida),  mffering  from  Miical  vipers  1^ 
the  presence  of  a  deep  pit,  ot, unknown  func- 
tion,  between  the  eye  and  the  nose,  and  by  the 
possession  by  most  species  of  tail-rattler.  The 
group  is  exclusively  American,  and  includes  the 
rattlesnakes,  copperheads  and  moccasins  (qq.v.). 
CHOTHKRS,  Samuel  McChotd,  Ameticaa 
clergyman  and  essayist :  b.  Oswego,  TIL,  7  June 
18S:r  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1874 
and  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
After  holding  several  charges  in  the  West,  be 
entered  tbe  Unitarian  ministry  and  removed  to 
Brattleboro,  Vl.,  in  1882.  In  1894  he  was  called 
to  the  First  Parish  of  Cambridge,  Uass.,  where 
he  became  also  one  of  the  preachers  to  Hamrd 
University.  His  essays  are  humorous  and 
shrewd,  and  he  is  happiest  when  de^ng  with 
the  iutellectual  weakness  and  frailties  of  the 
time.  His  works  include  'The  Gentle  Reader* 
(1903);  'The  Pardoner's  Wallet'  (1905);  'The 
Endless  Life*  (I90S)  ;  <By  the  Christmas  Fire» 
(1908);   'Among  Friends*    (1910);    'Humanly 


Spealdng*  (1912):  <Three  Lords  of  Destiny* 
<1913} ;  'Meditations  on  Votes  for  Women* 
(1914). 

CROTON,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Euphorbiacea,  consisting  of  about  600  species 
in  die  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  chiefly  in 
America,  Several  are  natives  of  the  United 
States.  C.  t^lium,  an  Asiatic  species,  is  the 
crotcn-oil  plant  or  physic  nul,  which  yields  Ae 
powerful  purgative  croton  oil.  C.  eUuteria, 
cascarilla  or  sweetwood,  found  in  the  Bahamas, 
and  C.  cascarilla,  yield  cascarilla  bark.  The 
plants  commonly  cultivated  in  hothouses  under 
the  name  Croton  belong  to  the  related  genus 
Codiaum. 

CROTON  AQUEDUCT  and  CROTON 
DAM,  an  aqueduct  and  dam  for  many  years  the 
only  means  of  water  supply  for  the  city  of  New 
Yort  The  waters  of  Croton  Lake,  an  artifidal 
body  of  water  formed  by  damming  the  Croton 
River,  were  first  conveyed  to  the  city  m  1842,  by 
^Aat  is  known  as  tbe  old  aqueduct,  and  a  new 
aqueduct  was  opened  in  1890.  The  old  aqueduct 
was  of  masonry  lined  with  brick,  and  bad  a 
cross-section  area  of  53.34  square  feet,  and  a 
nominal  capacity  of  72,000,000  gallons  per  day^ 
On  occasions  it  has  actually  delivered  95,000,000 
gallons  in  24  hours.  (See  Aqueducts),  The 
new  aquodiKt  has  a  cross-section  area  of  155.57 
square  feet,  and  a  flow  capad^  of  300,000,000 
gallons  per  day.  It  passes  in  its  lower  course 
under  the  northern  part  of  Manhattan  Island 
rising  at  135th  street  where  a  gatehouse  is  con- 
ttructed  from  which  the  water  is  distributed 
throu^  12  lines  of  48-inch  iron  pipe,  four  of 
which  enter  the  reservoir  in  Central  Park. 
Throu^out  its  entire  length  this  great  tunnel 
was  blasted  out  of  solid  rock,  with  the  exceptiMi 
of  three  or  four  spots  where  "blow-offs'  were 
constructed  with  the  object  of  rapidly  emptying 
the  aqueduct  —  which  here  meets  lie  surface  — 
for  the  purpose  of  examination,  repair  or  cleans- 
ing. The  tunnel  is  lined  throughout  with  brick, 
and  In  one  or  two  places  where  the  rock  has 
been  found  imperfect  and  a  leakage  is  possible 
an  iron  lining  has  been  added. 

As  early  as  1881  the  question  arose  of  pro- 
viding a  large  water-supply  for  the  future  needs 
of  the  dty,  and  a  new  dam  across  the  Croton 
River  was  ultimately  dedded  on,  the  contract 
for  the  structure  being  awarded  26  Aug.  1892, 
the  work  to  be  completed  1  July  1899,  It  was 
not  finished,  however,  mitil  1906.  In  1901  the 
dam  was  about  half  completed  and  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  design  at  that  time  involved  doing 
away  with  the  proposed  earthen  section  of  the 
dam  and  building  the  whole  of  masonry,  except 
a  low  embankment  at  the  south  end.  The  dam 
crosses  the  valley  about  three  and  a  fourth  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Croton.  The  first  step 
in  its  construction  was  the  cutting  through  solid 
rode  of  a  canal  1,100  feet  long  and  125  feet 
wide  to  turn  aside  the  river.  The  foimdation 
mt  for  the  dam  was  finished  in  September  1897. 
The  excavation  reached  about  75  feet  below  tbe 
country  level  at  the  centre  of  the  valley  to  bed- 
rock, and  involved  the  removal  of  1,821,400 
-cubic  yards  of  earth  and  400,250  cubic  yards  of 
rock.  The  dam  is  1.168  feet  long  and  294  feet 
high,  from  its  foundation,  and  210  feet  above 
the  former  level  of  the  river,  the  width  at  the 
base  being  206  feet,  from  which  the  structure 
tapers  to  22  feet  at  the  lop.    At  tiie  north  end 
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of  the  dam  is  a  spiUwa.y  or  overflow,  1,000  feet 
long,  buih  in  continuity  with  the  dam  and 
aearly  at  right  angles  to  it,  reaching  up  the  val- 
ley. The  waste  from  this  spillway  is  discbari^d 
into  a  channel  50  feet  wide  at  its  upper  end 
and  125  feet  at  the  lower  end,  cut  into  the 
solid  rock.  At  the  southern  end  the  masonry 
of  the  old  aqueduct  runs  through  the  dam.  This 
great  mass  of  masonry  forms  the  largest  and 
most  exi>ensive  dam  ever  constructed  on  this 
continent  and  its  height  is  second  only  to  that 
of  the  Shoshone  irrigation  dam  (324  feet), 
which,  however,  contains  less  than  half  the  mass 
of  the  Croton  dam.  The  steam  and  machinery 
equipment  equaled  that  of  an  ordinary  railroad, 
for  besides  Uie  many  hoists  and  derricks,  there 
tvere  used  several  miles  of  tracks  and  11  loco- 
motives of  the  dinky  type  and  282  cars  in  hatd- 
ing  earth  and  stone,  besides  39  steam  boilers  and 
51  hoisting  engines.  The  new  dam  increased 
the  storage  capacity  of  the  city  water  supply  by 
30,000,000,000  mOlons.    The  old  Croton  dam  im- 

Ennded  2,000j»0.000  gallons  in  a  lake  5j4  railos 
ig  and  covering  500  acres.  This  old  dam  now 
lies  30  feet  below  tiie  level  of  the  new  lake. 
The  new  dam  forms  a  lake  19^  miles  louK 
covering  3,425  acres.  The  watershed  of  the 
Croton  River  Valley  has  an  area  of  about  340 
square  miles.  In  this  ar«a  there  are  a  doien 
or  more  reserve  dams  auxiliary  to  the  Croton 
dun,  aiid  these  impound  a.  total  of  67,952,000,000 
gallons,  making  the  capacity  of  the  Croton  sys- 
tem close  to  100,000,000,000  gallons.  The  m- 
take  from  the  large  new  reservoir  is  from  the 
upper  gatehouse  where  there  are  22  gates  each 
RUmihed  with  charcoal-filtera  through  which  the 
water  must  pass  before  it  is  turned  into  the 
aqueducts.  These  intakes  have  a  capacity  of 
400,000,000  gallons  a  day. 

CROTON  BUG,  See  Cockhoach, 
CROTON  OIL,  a  fixed  oil  expressed  from 
the  seed  of  Croton  Tiglium.  (See  Cbooon). 
The  seeds  have  been  used  in  medicine  for  a. 
great  many  years.  The  oil  is  a  thick,  viscid, 
pale  yellowish  or  brownish-yellow  liquid,  hav- 
ing a  slight  fatty  odor  and  an  acrid  burning 
taste.  Its  solubility  is  like  that  of  similar  fixed 
oils.  Its  composition  is  extremely  complex,  but 
the  active  principle  is  chieiiy  a  glyceride  of  cro- 
tonoleic  aad;  this  makes  it  an  extremely  power- 
ful irritant,  and  administered  to  the  skin  it 
causes  vesication  and  pustulatioa  Given  tn- 
temally  it  is  a  very  active,  drastic  purgative 
and  is  used  practically  only  in  obstinate  cases  of 
constipation  and  for  the  insane,  who  refuse  to 
take  internal  medication.  It  should  be  adminiS' 
tered  very  sparingly,  as  five  drops  have  been 
known  to  cause  severe  poisoning. 

CROTON  HIVBR,  river  in  New  York 
which  rises  in  Dutchess  County,  runs  souA 
through  Putnam  County  and  southwest  through 
Westdiester  County,  emptying  into  the  Hudson 
»t  Croton  Point,  32  miles  north  of  New  York. 
Its  length  is  nearly  60  miles.  It  supplies  the 
city  with  water  through  the  Croton  aqueduct 
(q.v.).  The  area  of  flie  Croton  watershed  is 
about  .T62  square  miles  above  the  new  Croton 
dam.  Within  this  area  are  about  30  lakes  and 
ponds,  many  of  which  are  utilized  as  natural 
storage  basins.  Along  the  course  of  the  river 
Ihe  following  reservoirs  are  situated:  the  Boj^'s 
Comers,  the  Middle  Branch,  the  East  Branch, 
the  Titiciis,  the  Carmel  and  the  new  Croton. 


For  many  years  New  York  (i.e.,  the  present 
BorouH^  of  Manhattan)  was  dependent  chielly 
upon  this  source  for  its  water  supply.  For  an 
account  of  the  city's  enlarged  water-sup^y  sys- 
tem see  Ckoton  AguEDUCT. 

CKOTONA,  Italy,  a  Greek  republic  in 
Magna  Grsecia  or  South  Italy,  founded  about 
700  B.C.  Livy  gives  the  circumference  of  the 
city  of  Crotona  at  12  miles.  His  city  was 
famons  for  producing  the  strongest  athletes, 
among  them  the  celebrated  Milo.  It  ii  still 
more  celebrated  as  the  city  where  Pythagoras 
settled  between  540  and  530  d.c,  and  where  be 
tai^L  Milo  was  one  of  his  djsdples.  After 
the  destruction  of  Sybans  (510  ac)  the 
Fytfaagoreans  were  expelled.  The  city  was  cap- 
tured by  Dionysius  the  EJder  of  Syracuse  and 
later  by  Agatbocks  and  in  the  war  between 
Pyirhus  and  the  Romans  was  plundered  and 
nearly  destroyed.  It  suffered  severely  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  was  for  three  years 
the  winter  quaners  of  Hannibal,  Under  dK 
Romani  Crotona  was  notorious  for  its  Inicuiy 
and  dissoluteness.  Crotona  is  the  modem 
Cotrone,  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are 
still  to  be  seen  above  Capo  della  Colonna.  Pop. 
(commune),  about  9,000. 

CROTOPHAGA,  krfi-t&f'a-e^.  a  Senus  of 
birds,  the  typ'cai  one  of  the  sub-fami^  Croto- 
phagma.  The  bill  is  greatly  compressed,  and 
the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  keeled.  The 
species  are  found  m  South  America.  C.  ani 
is  Ihe  ani  or  aimo  so  called  by  the  Latin  races 
of  South  Ameri<^  the  raior-billed  blackbird  of 
Jamaica,  called  also  the  savannah  bird  and  the 
great  bladcbird.  It  feeds  on  small  lizards,  in- 
sects and  seeds.  It  lives  in  flocks,  and  when 
one  individual  is  slain  the  rest  gather  again 
almost  at  the  same  spot  Several  females  are 
said  to  use  the  same  nest. 

CROUCH,  Frederick  NIchoUsr  EngliA 
musician:  b.  London,  31  July  1808;  d.  Baltimore, 
Md.,  10  Aug.  1896.  He  played  the  violoncello  in 
Queen  Adelaide's  private  band  and  later  was 
principal  violinist  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  lo 
partnership  with  others  he  established  a  large 
rolling  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  zinc,  and 
patented  the  engraving  process  known  as  zincog- 
raphy. He  composed  100  songs,  including  tne 
famous  'Kathleen  Mavoumeen.'  In  1849 
Crouch  visited  New  York  and  played  in  the 
orchestra  at  Astor  Place  Opera  House ;  tau^t 
music  in  Portland,  Me.,  1850-56.  He  fought  on 
the  Confederate  side  in  the  Civil  War.  He  also 
composed  two  operas,  'Sir  Roger  de  Coverley' 
and  <The  Fifth  of  November  1670.' 

CROUP,  a  term  popularly  used  for  a  num- 
ber of  conditions  which  have  been  more  specifi- 
cally defined.  It  is  in  reality  a  symptom  present 
in  a  large  number  of  diseases  or  disorders  of 
the  larynx,  which  are  spasmodic  or  inflamma- 
tory. Croup  occurs  mostly  in  children  and  is 
characteriied  by  the  peculiar  strident  soun4 
sometimes  a  distinct  cough,  which  accompanies 
inspiration  or  expiration  due  to  interference 
with  the  passage  of  air  throu^  the  vocal  cords 
because  of  spasm,  inflammation  or  growth  af- 
fecting the  larynx,  vocal  cords  or  adjacent  tis- 
sues. The  term  has  been  popularly  used  to 
denote  a  diphtheritic  laryngitis  (acute  mem- 
branous laryngitisV  which  however,  belones 
distinctly  to  that  disease.  (See  Diphtheria). 
It  is  also  used  generally  for  acnte  catarihal 
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tpBSni  of  the  larynx  (catarrhal  croon,  -false 
croup^  spasmodic  crom  laryngitis  stridulosa). 
This  is  common  to  dnldbooil  and  may  follow  a 
sJ^fat  coryxa,  dietetic  disturtancea  or  sometiaies 
comes  on  wiihout  any  apparent  premoaitory 
syn^oms.  The  attack  comes  on  suddenly  and 
usually  M  night.  The  respiration  is  obstructed 
and  consequently  labored  with  a  peculiar  stri- 
dent inspiration  and  there  may  be  extreme 
cyanosis.  There  is  a  loud  metallic  cough.  The 
pulse  is  small  and  rapid  and  there  is  usually  a 
marked  ri^e  in  temperature.  Tbc  attack  lasts 
several  hours  when  the  child  gradually  becomes 
easier  and  falls  asleepi.  The  attack  may  be  re- 
peated  several  successive  nights  after  which  a 
slight  catarrh  remains  for  a  week  or  two  and 
then  disappears.  The  most  effective  means  of 
treatment  is  by  the  use  of  Eteam  inhalations 
with  warmth  and  rest  in  bed.  Occasionally  in 
more  severe  cases  other  me^ns  of  treatment  may 
also  be  used.  Atthoueh  the  attacks  are  fre- 
quently very  alarming  fatality  is  extremely  rare. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  certain  prophy- 
lactic measures  in  the  child  disposed  to  this 
form  of  attack.  Exposure  should  be  avoided 
but  the  child  should  not  be  kept  in  too  \varm  an 
atmosphere  or  one  deprived  of  some  amount  of 
moisture.  The  condition  of  the  tonsils  and 
adenoids  should  be  ascertained  as  these  will 
often  be  foiutd  enlarged.  There  is  also  an  acute 
simple  laryngitis  which  is  more  serious  but  less 
frequent  than  laryngitis  stridulosa.  It  is  often 
associated  with  infectious  diseases  of  childhood 
or  with  coryza  or  inflammation  of  some  adjacent 
portion  of  the  respiratory  tract.  Recovery  is 
usual  in  a  few  days  or  two  weeks.  Sometimes 
the  inflammatory  process  extends  to  the  bron- 
chial tubes  or  even  develops  into  bronchopileu- 
monia.  A  laryngospasm,  known  as  iarynpis- 
mits  stridulus  (cerebral  croup),  occurs  chiefly 
in  infants  under  18  months  ot  age  who  are 
rachitic  or  have  a  tenden<y  to  convulsions.  It 
manifests  itself  in  a  sudden  attack  of  apticea 
followed  by_  a  protracted  crowing  inspiration 
and  ending  in  crying  and  fretfutness  with  per- 
haps a  general  convuisi 


jnditions  already  de- 
jn  to  the  presence  of 

_   ;  diathesis  which  determines  such  a 

mode  of  response  by  which  the  infant  seeks  to 
express  the  lack  of  conformity  between  its 
individual  power  seeking  and  the  demands  of 
environment.  Diphtheribc  laryngitis  represents 
such  a  reaction  upon  the  level  of  physicochemi- 
cal  activity  and  has  therefore  found  its  place 
among  the  distinctly  infectious  conditions. 
Laryngitis  stridulus  also  manifests  disturbance 
of  the  vegetative  nervous  functions.  In  all  of 
these  forms  the  psychogenic  factor  finds  its 
separate  mode  of  control.  This  is  further  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  as  the  tendenc)-  toward 
these  forms  of  reaction  diminish,  thumb-suck- 
ing, enuresis  or  other  psychoneurotic  manifesta- 
tions become  substituted  for  these  more  acute 
symptoms. 

SMrfH  Ei.Y  J^LLirre. 
CROW.  The  crow  family  (Corvida),  onier 
Passtres,  comprises  birds  that  have  a  stronr 
bill,  compressed  toward  the  points,  and  covered 
at  the  base  with  stiff,  bristly  feathers,  which 
advance  so  far  as  to  conoeal  the  nostrils.    The 


plumage  is  dense,  soft  and  lustrous,  geRetDUy 
dark,  but  sometimes  of  gay  colors.  They  are 
very  oranivoroas,  and  remarirable  for  their  in- 
telligence. The  family,  -H-idely  diffused  over 
the  world,  includes  the  common  crow,  type  of 
the  CoTvidet;  and  the  r»veo,  the  fish  crow,  the 
look,  the  jay  and  the  magpie  The  common 
ci«w  of  North  America,  Corvut  americamu 
(Audubon),  is  about  20  inches  long,  and  the 
wings  abottt  12  inches.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
gre^rious  and  predatory  habits.  The  bill  is 
strai^t,  convex  and  compressed.  The  nostrils 
arc  placed  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  are  panta- 
lous ;  the  tongue  short,  and  b«fia  at  the  txf ;  the 
toes  are  separated  almost  to  the  base,  and  the 
middle  one  is  the  longest;  the  wings  sub-elon- 

Sted  and  acute,  and  the  tail  composed  of  12 
sthers.  They  pair  in  March;  the  old  repair 
their  nests,  the  young  frame  new  ones;  but  mey 
are  Slu:h  thieves  that  while  the  one  is  fetching 
materials  the  other  must  keep  watch  to  prevent 


ana  the  eggs  produced  (five,  bluish  green,  v. 
dark  blotches),  the  male  takes  upon  himself  the 
care  of  providing  for  his  mate,  which  he  con- 
tinues during  the  whole  period  of  incubation. 
They  frequent  the  same  rookeries  for  years^hut 
allow  no  intruders  into  their  community.  They 
are  omnivorous  and  feed  largely  upon  Insects 
and  small  animals  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  on 
grain  and  seeds,  whence  they  have  sometimes 
been  supposed  injurious  to  the  farmer;  but  they 
amply  repay  him  for  what  thcy  take  by  destroy- 
ing tile  vermin  in  his  fields.  The  fish  crow 
(CoTvus  oisifragus)  is  a  closely  similar  but 
somewhat  smaller  species,  chiefly  maritime  in 
the  eastern  Utiited  States,  but  found  for  a  con- 
siderable  distance  along  river  valleys.  Less 
social  than  the  oommon  crow,  it  often  associates 
with  that  bird,  so  that  it  is  very  commonly  over- 
looked. In  India  there  is  a  hooded  crow,  also 
of  the  genus  Corwu. 

CROW-BLACKBIRD,  the  name  of  cer- 
tain American  birds  of  ttie  genus  Quiscalus, 
family  Icterida  or  hang-nests.  The  great  crow- 
blackbird,  or  grackle,  Q.  major,  foimd  in  the 
Southern  States,  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies, 
is  Ifi  inches  long,  and  of  a  glossy  black  plumage. 
The  female  is  of  a  light  brown  above  and 
whitish  beneath.  The  purple  grackle,  lesser  or 
common  crow-blackbird,  Q.  qwsciUa,  is  similar 
In  color  to  the  preceding,  but  smaller.  They 
reach  the  Middle  States  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Sotith  in  flocks  in  tJie  laWer  part  of 
March,  and  build  in  April  in  swamp-bushes  and 
trees.  In  their  first  arrival  they  feed  upon  in- 
sects, but  afterward  commit  great  ravages  upon 
die  young  com.  In  November  they  fly  south 
again. 

CROW  INDIANS  or  CROWS,  or  AB- 
SORUpUE  or  ASAROKA,  a  tribe  of  the 
Sioux  division  of  the  North  American  Indians. 
They  are  named  after  a  species  of  hawk,  not 
after  the  bird  commonly  called  the  crow.  They 
belong  to  the  linguistic  stock  included  under  the 
name  Siouan  Indians  and  are  of  the  same  family 
as  the  Dakotas.  After  1750  they  remained  at' 
with  both  their  neighbors  and  the  whites. 


dim  system  with  mateniaf  descent,  comlnned 
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CROWBBKRY — CROWLAND 


with  soda]  usans  dependent  on  the  father's 
clan.  They  haoa  senes  of  ungraded  tnilitafy 
societies,  and  a  strange  ceremony  of  planting 
tbe  sacred  tobacco.  It  was  common  for  them 
to  be  engaged  at  war  with  other  tribes  of  the 
same  fami^.  When  the  explorers  Lewis  and 
Clark  visited  the  Crows,  they  found  the  tribe 
diWded  into  four  groups  or  "bands'  Brown 
located  them  on  the  Yellowstone  River  in  1817, 
and  in  1842  thc>^  w«re  reported  by  the  govern- 
ment agents  as  inhabiting  the  land  around  the 
head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone.  They  were 
then  4,000  in  number.  Later  they  were  re- 
moved to  a  reservation  in  Montana.  Pop.  2,287. 
Consult  Curtis,  'The  North  American  Indian* 
(Vol.  IX,  Cambridge  1909) ;  Lowie,  'Social 
life  of  the  Crow  Indians'  (New  York  1912)  ; 
id,  'Societies  of  the  Crow,  Hidasta  and  Man- 
dan  Indians'  (ib.  1913). 

CROWBERRY  (Emfetrum),  a  genus  of 
low-growing  evergreen  shrubs  of  the  family 
Empelracea.  The  few  species  are  character- 
ilea  by  small,  crowded,  evergreen  leaves,  incon- 
spicuous blossoms,  ana  globular,  usually  black, 
edible  berries,  with  6  to  10  bony  seeds  in  a 
subtly  acid,  very  juicy  pulp.  They  are  natives 
of  oold,  northern  dimates  (one  in  Saudi 
America),  and  are  sometimes  used  for  making  a 
fermented  beverage.  As  dessert  fruit  they 
have  little  value,  but  they  are  eaten  in  northern 
Europe,  where  tiiey  are  regarded  as  a  scorbutic 
and  diuretic  Crows  are  especially  fond  of 
them,  hence  the  name.  The  plants  are  often 
used  for  ornament  in  rockeries  where  the  soil 
is  moist  and  peaty  or  sandy. 


12  Dec.  1910.  He  studied  painting  in  die  atelier 
of  Paul  Delaroche  in  Paris,  and  went  with  that 
antist  to  Rome  in  1844.  Acting  as  amanuensis  to 
William  M.  Thackeray,  he  visited  the  United 
States  in  1852-53.  He  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Roy^^l  Academy  in  1876,  and  an  academi- 
cian in  ISB8.  Among  his  paintings  are  'Gold- 
smith's Mourners'  (1863) ;  'Blue  Coat  Sub- 
jects' (1872)  ;  'French  Savants  in  Egypt' 
(1875);  'The  Rehearsal'  (1876);  'Sanctuary'; 
'Prayer' ;  and  'Bridal  Procession  at  St,  MacLou, 
Rouen'  (1877)  ;  'School  Treat'  (1878)  ;  'Blue 
Coat  Boys  Returning  from  Their  Holiday' ; 
'Marat:  13  July  1793';  'The  Queen  of  the 
May'  (1879)  ;  'Queen  Eleanor's  Tomb'  and 
'Forfeits'  in  1KI3;  'Sandwiches'  and  'Sir 
Roger  de  C^veriey  and  the  Spectator  at  West- 
minster Abbey*  (1881)  ;  'How  Happy  Could  I 
Be  with  Eitherl'  and  'The  Defense  of  London 
in  1643'  exhibited  in  1882;  'Old  Porch,  Eves- 
ham' (1884).  He  published  'With  Thackeray 
in  America'  (1893) ;  and  'Haunts  and  Homes 
of  Thackeray'    (Iffi)?). 

CROWE,  SiH  Joseph  Archf  r,  En^sh  his- 
torian of  art  and  miscellaneous  writer:  b.  Lon- 
don, 20  Oct.  1825;  d.  Baden,  6  Sept,  1896,  He 
was  long  eminent  as  a  journalist,  and  for  a  time 
served  in  the  British  diplomatic  se^^^ce.  His 
celebrity  rests  mainly  on  the  histories  of  paint- 
ing in  Italy  (1864-71),  the  most  important  work 
on  this  subject,  wntten  in  collaboration  with 
G,  B.  Cavalcaselle  (q.v.).  He  also  published 
odier  volimies  on  art  subjects. 


Somerset,  9  Feb.  1829.  He  was  Ac  aothor  of 
'Lewesdon  Hill,'  a  deKriptive  poem,  praised 
W  Wwdsworth,  Coleridge  and  Moore  (1788)  ; 
'Treatise  on  English  Versification'  (1827),  etc 

CROWELL,  Edward  Payson,  American 
educator:  b.  Essen,  Mass.,  1830;  d.  Amherst, 
Mass,  1911,  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege 1853;  was  tutor  £cre  1855-56;  professor  of 
German  1858-64:  and  of  the  Latin  language  and 
literature  1858  till  his  death.  He  edited  many 
Latin  classics,  such  as  'De  Senectule'  and  'D« 
Amicitia'  of  Gcero  (1871),  the  'De  Officiis' 
of  Gcero  (1873),  and  his  'De  Oratore'  (1879)  ; 
•Selections  from  the  Latin  Poets,  Catullus,  Ti- 
bullus,  Propertius,  etc'  (18S2),  and  widi  Rich- 
ardson, translated  Herman  Bender's  'Brief  His- 
tory of  Roman  literature'  (1880);  and  wrote 
'A  Que  to  the  Prose  Writmgs  of  the  Silver 
Age'  (1897). 

CROWBLL,  John  Franklin,  American 
eoonomist:  b.  York,  Pa.,  1  Nov.  18S7.  He  wa« 
graduated  at  Yale  m  1883,  and  'studied  also  at 
Columbia  and  at  tlie  University  of  Berlin.  He 
was  principal  of  Sfhuylkill  Seminary^  Fred- 
ericksourg,  Pa.,  for  several  years;  president  of 
Trinity  College.  N.  C  (1887-94^;  head  of  the 
department  of  economics  and  sociology  at  Snaitli 
College  (1895-97);  and  in  1900-04  an  ex^pert 
for  toe  United  States  Industrial  Commission, 
writing  one  of  the  19  volumes  issued  He  was 
also  expert  on  internal  commerce  for  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  in  the  Treasury  Department.  In 
1906  he  became  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, New  York,  and  in  1910-11  was  president 
of  Hie  American  Ovic  Alliance.  He  is  now  an 
executive  officer  of  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  has  published  'Taxation  in 
the  American  Colonies';  'The  Logical  Process 
of  Social  Development' ;  'Trusts  and  Competi- 
tion' (1915):  'The  Distribution  of  Farm  Pro- 
duce in  the  United  States' ;  'Report  to  the  War 
Department  on  Deepening  the  Mississiopi 
River'  (1903);  and  many  contributions  to  the 
Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
of  the  Ufiited  States. 

CROWFIELO,  Christop^r,  a  pseudonym 
sometimes  used  by  Harriet  Beedier  Stowe. 

CROWFOOT,  or  BUTTERCUP,  common 
names  of  the  genus  Ranunculus,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  natural  order  Ranunculacea  or 
crowfoot  family.  The  genus  has  over  200 
species,  widely  distributed  in  the  ternperate 
regions  of  the  worid,  and  on  the  mountain-tops 
of  the  tropics.  The  plants  of  the  genus  are  both 
aquatic  and  terrestrial,  and  are  generally  classed 
as  useless  weeds.  The  name  buttercup  is 
populariy  applied  in  the  United  States  to  those 


central  England,  who  beHeve  that  its  smell  tvill 
cause  madness. 

CROWLAND,  or  CROYLAND,  England. 
town  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  ei^t  miles  nonii- 
east  of  Peterborough;  pop.  about  2,800.  It  is 
in  the  Fen  country,  and  consists  of  four  {trio- 
dpaj  streets,  at  the  Intersection  of  which  is  a 
very  curious  ancient  triangular  bridge.  On  one 
of  the  wings  of  this  is  a  dilaiudatea  statue,  at- 
tributed to  the  9th  century,  and  su^wsed  to  be 
that  either  of  Alfred  or  Elhelbald  king  of 
Merda.  The  only  other  remarkable  edifice  is 
the  mined  alchcy  of  Crowland  foonded  in  714 


CBOWLSY— 9ROWN  I^UKQS. 


and  rebuilt  about  1112,  the  north  aisk  of  wludti 
forms  the  parish  church.  Ingulphiu,  to  whom 
a  history  of  the  abbey  of  Ccowland,  first  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1596,  afterward  at  Oxford 
in  16S4,  has  erroneously  been  attributed,  wa* 
abbot  of  Crowland  from  1075  till  1109.  Pop. 
2,683. 

CROWLKY,  La.,  town  and  county-seat  of 
Acadia  Parish,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Louisiana  Western  railroads,  about  13S  miles 
northwest  of  New  Orieans,  and  45  miles  from 
the  Gulf,  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rice  district,  and 
nearby  are  oil  fields.  Rice-milling  is  the  prin- 
cipal u)(histry.  A  rice-growing  experiment  sta- 
tion was  established  aere  under  State  aod 
Federal   control.     Settled  about   1887,   Crowl^ 


tpwer  and  formed  by  Byw\g  buttresses  meetjng 
together  at  top. 

4.  In  EnKUSh  money,  the  crown  is  a  C<Hn, 
worth  five  shillings,  or  $1.22. 

See  Cbow:ks  and  Cobdnetsi  Cobona: 
Wkeaths. 

CROWN  COLONIES.  British  colonies 
are  officially  .divided  into  three  classes;  thoM 
coming  under  this  head  are  colonies  wbidi  were 
ceded  or  conquered,  and  where  the  Crown,  i,e. 
the  home  government,  has  the  entire  control  ^ 
legislation  and  of  the  officials,  such  as  Gibraltar. 
A  special  depaxtment  of  the  Colonial  c^fice  in 
London  deals  with  the  administrative  and  po- 
litical work  of  the  Crown  colonies  and  pro- 


mayor,  electefl  biennially,  and  a  council.  The 
town  contains  an  Odd  Fellows'  Home  and  owns 
the  electric  plant  sewerage  system  and  water- 
works.   Pop.  5,099. 

CROWN,  an  official  or  symbolical  oma- 
meat  worn  on  the  head,  now  the  symbol  of 
royalty.  At  first  it  had  no  regal  significance  and 
was  nothing  more  than  a  garland  of  leaves  or 
flowers  bestowed  on  athletes.  I^ater  it  was 
made  of  gold  and  was  bestowed  on  ddxcns 
deserving  well  of  'dieir  conntry. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  crowns  became  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  the  royal  and  inwerial 
dignity;  Ae  coronets  of  nobles  were  only  boitie 
in  their  coats  of  arms.  It  is,  however,  with  the 
eastern  diadem  rather  than  with  the  dasisic 
corona  that  the  crown  as  a  symbol  of  royalty  is 
connected;  indeed,  it  was  only  introduced  as 
such  a  symbol  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
followed  the  Persian  luacce.  The  En^i^  crown 
has  been  gradually  built  up  from  the  |^n 
circlet  with  points.  This  form  was  elaborated 
and  jeweled,  and  finally  arched  in  with  jeweled 
band^  (tfiadems)  surmounted  by  the  cross  and 
mound,  A^  at  present  existing  the  crown  of 
England  ts  a,  gold  circle,  adorned  with  pearls 
ana  precious  stones,  and  bearing  alternately 
four  crosses,  patties  and  four  fleurs-de-lis. 
From  the  top  of  the  crosses  rise  imperial 
arches,  doung  under  a  mound  and  cross.-  The 
whole  covers  a  crimson  velvet  cap  with  an 
ermine  border.  The  Sootti^  crown  consists  of 
a  jeweled  and  enameled  circle  of  gold,  support- 
ing 10  fleurs-de-lis  and  10  crosses  flcuty  in 
aiitemation.  Each  of  tiie  crosses  is  adorned  with 
a  diamond  and  ^rls,  and  from  them  rise  four 
gold  arches,  closing  under  a  mound,  which  bears' 
a  pearl-bedecked  cross  pattie.  The  royal  crown 
of  France  is  a  circle  ornamented  with  eight 
.fleurs-de-lis,  frotn  wliich  rise  as  many  quarter- 
drcles  closing  under  a  double  fleur-de-lis.  The 
Austrian  crown  is  a  sort  of  cleft  tiara. 

2.  The  term  crown  is  used  figuratively  for 
the  royal  power,  in  contradistinction  either  to 
the  person  of  the  monarch  or  to  the  body  of  the 
nation,  with  its  representaidves,  interests,  etc. 
Thus,  in  modem  times,  the  word  crown  is  used 
16  express  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
monarch  considered  as  a  part  of  the  state,  which 
includes  all  powers  — the  legislative,  judicial, 
etc  Thus  the  Crown  domains  are  distinguished 
from  the  state  or  national  domains. 

3.  In  architecture,  crown  denotes  the  opper- 
most  member  of  a  cornice;  the  corona;  also  a 
sort   g(    ornamental    structure    sunnonoting  a. 


CROWN-GALL,  a  disease  of  many  frmt 
and  forest  trees  usuallj^  caused  by  Bacterimit 
titmifacittu,  which  obtains  entrance  usually  at 
die  juncture  of  the  roots  and  the  trunk  (the 
crown),  but  sometimes  appears  upon  the  roots. 
In  ymmg  trees  the  galls  are  often  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  ootored  like  the  roots  or  darkar, 
soft  and  contposed  of  aroBrently  nnor^niiea 
tissue,  but  in  old  trees  they  frequendy  show" 
concentric  rings  and  may  become  several  inches 
m  diameter.  In  Eunm,  America  and  New 
Zealand,  where  this  disease  is  known,  con- 
siderable damage  has  been  repotted,  even  whol« 
orchards  being  destroyed  by  the  fun|nts.  The 
only  remedy  thought  to  be  of  service  is  ttra 
annual  removal  of  the  galls  and  the  Cover- 
ing of  the  wounds  with  thickened  Bordeaux 


CROWN  GLASS,  very  hard  and  dear, 
made  almost  entirely  of  sand  and  alkali  and  ft 
little  lime,  without  lead  or  aiw  metallic  oxide 
excqjit  a  very  small  quantity  of  manganese,  and 
sometimes  of  cobalt.  The  original  bnllooe  iS' 
flattened,  crown-shaped.  A  steel  rod  tip(>ed 
with  molten  glass  is  now  attached  opposite  to 
the  blowpipe  which  latter  is  then  removed.  By 
rapidty  revolving  the  rod  on  a  horizontal  axis 
opposite  the  large  opening  of  the  glass. furnace, 
the  mass  of  glass  softens  and  snreads  out  intO| 
a  disc  thick  at  the  centre  and  tainniiig  toward 
the  edges.  The  limit  of  the  diameter  of  these 
discs  is  about  four  feet.  Crown  glass  is  usfd 
in  connection  with  flint-g^ass  for  optical  instru- 
ments, in  order  to  destroy  the  disagreeable  effect 
of  the  aberration  of  colors.  This  important 
discovery  by  Dollond,  who  turned  it  to  admlr-. 
able  account  in  the  achromatic  tekscoK  was 
carried  to  the  highest  perfection  by  Reidien- 
bach.  This  glass  is  much  used  for  windows, 
especially  for  art  work,  where  its  peculiarly, 
brilliant  surface  makes  it  most  acceptable.  See 
Glass,  Vawetiss  of. 

CROWN  LANDS,  Enriisii,  tenitoriea  in 
the  British  Isles  formerly  the  private  properly 
of  the  sovereign  Since  George  III,  however, 
every  British  monarch  has  on  accession  sur' 
rendered  the  Crown  lands  to  be  disposed  of  by 
ParliainenL  The  income  from  them,  like  the 
other  revennes  of  the  state,  are  now  devoted 
to  the  public  service.  The  administration 
thereof  is  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  of 
wood^  forests  and  land  revennes.  The  produce 
for  1915-16  amounted  to  $3,912,720,  of  which 
sum  $2,750,000  was  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 
Before  the  Norman  conquest  (1066)  all  the 
so-called  folk-land  gradually  became  terra 
rtgis  or  king's  land.    The  confiscations  of  WiU, 
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U«m  the  Conqueror  greatly  inci^asnl  these 
terrains,  but  their  redistribution  among  the 
king's  followers  so  reduced  them  again  that 
an  Act  of  Resumption  was  passed  under  Henry 
in,  and  during  the  reign  of  Edward  11  an  act 
was  in  force  prohibiting  the  alienation  of  Crown 
lands.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  die  eonfisca- 
tioni  of  Henry  Vlll  enlarged  the  possessions  bf 
iorfeiture  and  seizure,  but  the  necessities  of 
Junes  I  and  Qiarles  I  competed  the  disposal  of 
the  whole  estates.  These  were  partially  r^ 
covered  at  the  Restoration  by  the  sales  being 
declared  void.  An  important  constitntionai 
etkct  was  produced  by  the  wholesale  granting 
away  of  the  Crown  lands ;  being  thus  d^iHTed 
of  a  private  income,  the  monarch  had  perfortre 
to  apply  to  PaKiament  and  the  fiation  for  bis 
income,  which  was  not  infrequently  granted 
only  on  condition  of  good  govcmniciit.     The 


by  which  further  alienation  was  greatly  checked, 
but  in  1800  the  act  was  declared  not  to  apply 
to  the  private  proiierty  of  the  sovereign  acquired 
by  purchase  or  inheritance  from  any  persofi 
Other  than  a  sovereign  of  England.  In  1910  the 
Civil  List  of  the  king  was  fixed  (after  the  usual 
ttUTcnder  of  hereditary  revenues,  i.e.,  the 
Crown  lands)  at  $2.350,(»a 

CROWN  POINT  a  town  in  Essex  County,' 
N.  Y.,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Chanjplain 
on  the  Barge  Canal  and  on  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  E&ilroad,  110  miles  northeast  cf 
Albany.  It  has  a  large  ^rk,  a  libraiy  ^nd 
chapel  and  a  memorial  hghriioose  erected  to 
SamtMl  de  Champlain.  The  town  manufactures 
building  materials,  sashes  and  doors  and  has 
spar  mills,  grain  elevators  and  a  creamery. 
Crown  Point  was  first  visited  by  Ch«mplain, 
who  fought  and  defeated  the  Iroquois  thert. 
In  1714  it  became  an  important  English  trading 
station.  This  i^ace,  because  of  its  location  near 
a  narrowing  of  *e  lake,  was  called  Pointe  it  la 
Chevelutr  (Scalp  Point)  by  the  French,  Crown 
Point  by  the  En^ish.  In  1726  the  French  es- 
tablished a  post  opposite,  on  ilie  east  side  of 
the  lake;  they  withdrew  in  fear  of  Massachu* 
setts.  In  1631,  the  governor  of  Canada  built  a 
fort  there  which  they  called  Fort  Fridiric.  In 
175S  at  the  opening  of  the  final  contest,  an 
expedition  agamst  Fort  Frtdfric  was  planned 
by  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  and 
led  forward  by  Sir  William  Johnson ;  but 
it  got  no  facther  than  Fort  Edward,  and  ended 
in  the  bloody  drawn  battle  of  Lake  George 
(q.v.).  In  1756  the  French  built  Ticonderoga 
farther  down,  on  the  isthmus  between  Lake 
Champlain  and  Lake  (jeorge;  this  left  Crown 
Point  a  second  instead  of  nrst  line  of  defense, 
but  the  two  were  the  chief  French  frontier  posts 
through  the  war.  In  1756  an  expedition  from 
Albany  against  them  was  undertaken,  but  came 
to  nothing;  in  1757  Maj.  Robert  Rogers' 
rangers  attacked  them,  in  numerous  raiding 
parncs.  In  1759  they  were  captured  by  Amherst, 
Crown  Point  being  abandoned  as  soon  as  Ttcon- 
deroga  was  taken.  Both  posts  were  kept  up 
by  the  British,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
Itftionaty  War  were  the  first  thought  of  the 
colonists,  to  open  the  route  to  Canada  and  seize 
the  stores  they  contained.  On  10  May,  while 
Arnold  and  Etnan  Allen  took  Ticonderc^,  Seth 
Warner  captured  Crown  Poin^  with  over  200' 


cannon  and  a  quantity  of  ammimitioa  The 
present  viUa^  of  Crown  Point  is  several  miles 
below  the  pomt  and  the  old  fort  The  grounds 
containing  the  ruins  of  Fort  Fr*d*ric  and  Crown 
Point  were  presented  to  New  York  State  for  a 
public  park  m  191a 

CROWN  POINT,  Ind,  An  county-seat  of 
Lake  (bounty,  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  the 
State,  on  the  Erie  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Qncinnad 
Chtcago  and  Saint  Louis  railroads,  about  40 
miles  southeast  from  Chicago  and  15  miles 
south  of  Lake  Michigan.  Among  the  note- 
worthy features  are  the  county  jail  and 
almshouse,  the  juvenile  home  for  delinquents 
and  the  -Carnegie  library.  The  town  has  grain 
elevators,  wagon  works,  iron-works  and  a  shirt 
factory.    Pop.  2,526. 

CROWNINSHIBLD,     Arent     Schuyler,  I 

American  naval  ofiicer:  b.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y, 
14  March  1843;  d.  27  May  1908.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in 
1863,  and  participated  in  both  attacks  on  Fort 
Fisher  in  the  Civil  War.    Later  he  rose  to  the  ! 

rank  of  captam.  During  the  wur  with  Spain 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Strategy.  In 
1900  be  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
wMi  the  rank  of  rear-admiral ;  commander 
Eunftean  sqnadcon  1903-03;  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Naval  Strategy,  and.retired  20  Mttrdi 
1903. 


lurope  Studying  art  under  Rowbotham,  Cou- 
ture and  Cahanel,  his  first  exhibited  work  ap- 
pearing in  the  Paris  Salon  of  1878.  He  was 
mstructor  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
1879-85.  after  which  he  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  president  of  the  Fine  Arts  Fed- 
eration from  1900  to  1909.  In  1911  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Society 
of  Mural  Painters.  He  devotes  himself  largely 
to  mural  painting  and  stained  glass  work.  His 
water  colors  are  greatly  admired  and  sought  for 
by  collectors.  He  has  published  'Mural  Paiot- 
ing>  (1887);  'Pictoris  Carmina,  a  Painter's 
Song5>  (illustrated  by  himself,  1900)  ;  'A  Paint- 
er's lioods>  (1903);  'Tales  in  Metre'  (1903); 
'Under  the  Laurel*  (1907);  'Villa  Mirifiore* 
(1912). 

CROWNS  AND  CORONETS.  Crowns 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes^  thev  may  be 
either  emblems  of  royalty,  insignia  of  office  or 
authority,  or  decorations  of  honor.  The  insi^ia 
of  royal^  adorning  the  heads  of  the  ancient 
Eastern  Idngs  (Assyrian,  Babylonian,  etc), 
which  in  Elnglish  works  usually  are  termed 
crowns,  were  ribbons  or  bands  of  linen  or  silk 
of  thin  gold)  worn  j^und  the  head 


monarchs  was  in  the  form  of  the  Pbrygiaa  cap 
(our  cap  of  Liberty)  ]f.tti  corned  lor  the 
crowns  of  the  old  Doges  of  Venice.  The 
ancient  (Greeks'  crowns  of  honor  were  wreaths 
made  from  vegetable  growths  entwined.  "Hie 
Roman  (^sars  changed  the  wreaths  as  insignia 
in^o  a  circlet  or  ring  of  metal.  Perhaps  the 
earliest  of  actual  crowns,  according  to  present 
definition  of  the  term,  were  those  of  the  Nile 
khi^.  The  pshettt  combination  of  Ui^er  and 
Lower  Nile  kingdoms  was  a  true  crowti  as  dif- 
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fercDtiateil  fnhn  tbe  wresith  or  ci^  ef  honoiv 
(See  Fig.  I).  In  the  lOdi  centnrf  we  find  the 
Byiaotium  emperor  mth  a  closed  crown 
(grdied  over). 

Historic  Cfowiii.^-'A  number  of  regal  and 
onperial  crowns  of  old  historic  interest  a^  still 
preserved  Tlie  Austrian  Imperial  Crown  (Fig. 
Z)  dales  back  to  1602  (Rudolf  II).  The  Hun- 
garian (Stephan's  crown)  also  belongs  to  the 
Austrian  Etnpire'E  regalia;  it  dates  bade  to  the 


11th  century.  The  Bohemian  crown  ("Crown 
of  Wenceslaus')  is  of  the  14th  century.  The 
CTown  of  Lombardy  or  "Iron  Crown"  dates 
from  the  8th  century;  it  was  lost  to  Austria  in 
1866,  when  it  was  returned  to  Italy.  Most 
noted  of  all  is  the  crown  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  of  CJertnany. 

Descriptions.—  The  crown  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire  is  of  fine  gold.  It  is  in  the  Hof- 
burg  in  Vienna,  and  was  used  by  Pope  Leo  III 
in  crowning  Charlemagne  at  Saint  Peter's, 
Rome,  in  800  a.d.  This  crown  consists  of  e^t 
flat  plates  rounded  at  the  top  and  ri vetted  to  an 
inner  frame  of  two  iron  octagonal  rin^s.  Four 
plates  are  studded  with  pearls  and  polished,  but 
uncut,  precious  stones  (most  arepierced,  show- 
ing they  ori^nate  from  a  pre-Christian  neck- 
lace probably).  The  other  four  plates  show 
gorgeous    enamel    pictures   depicting   symbolic 


PlG.  2  —  Praent  imperial  Auitrima  cromi. 

and  allegoric  subjects.  The  arch  {diadem)  was 
added  by  Conrad  III  in  1147.  It  weighs  seven 
pounds.  The  Saint  Stephen's  crown,  known 
also  as  the  Corona  Sancta  or  Holy  Crown  of 
Hungary  (recently  used  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  I),  was  sent  (1072)  by  Michael  Ducas, 
emperor  of  Ihc  Eastern  EmpirCj  to  Geisa.  the 
1st  Dijke  of  Hungary.  Its  Byzantine  style  snowe 
its  origin.  King  Stet^en  (canonized  as  saint 
on  account  of  Pope  Sylvester  11  giving  him  the 


title  Df  "Apostolic  KiiK")  was  croimcd  with 
this  "Holy  Crown,*  It  is  preserved  in.  the 
castle  at  Buda-Pesth  and  consists  of  a  cap  of 
gold  surrounded  by  a  circlet  of  six  plaques 
hinged  together.  The  edge  of  these  plaques  is 
surmounted  by  £ve  arched  and  four  triangular 

Elates  of  gold  open-work,  decorated  with  im- 
rication  (scale)  pattern,  the  openings  in  the 
metal  being  tilled  in  with  a  green  enamel  (plique 
d  jour).  In  the  centre,  above  a  plaque,  is  an 
arched-shaped  plate  depicting,  in  cuanKl,  an 
artistic  "Cnrist  enthroned.*  The  plaques  form- 
ing the  circlet  show  large  polished  precious 
stones  set  bi  enamel  surroundings  and,  alter- 
nately, the  Archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel, 
Saints  Come,  Damian,  Demetrius  and  George, 
two  Greek  princes  and  a  king.  Two  diadems 
(arches),  supporting  a  plain  cross  bottone  in 
the  apex,  are  decorated  with  enamel  medallion 
figures  of  Saints  John,  Bartholomew,  Thomas, 
J^mes,  Peter  and  Philip,  Paul  and  Andrew, 
The  cross  leans  to  one  side,  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  wifli  occult  intent  is  unknown.  Three 
kataseislas  (pendant  chains)  of  flat  mbies  are 
suspended  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  cir- 
clet, two  at  the  sides  and  one  behind  after 
Elastern  ancient  style.  This  crown  has  been 
used  in  the  coronation  of  over  50  Hun- 
garian kings.  The  Bohemian  crown,  or  crown 
of  Wenceslaus,  consists  of  four  plates  in 
fleur-de-lis  form  fastened  together  by  hinges 
and  studded  with  uncut  precious  stones.  Two 
arches  support  a  cross  and  a  cap  of  crimson 
velvet  lines  the  inside.  It  is  of  Byzantine  work- 
manshipi  The  "Iron  Crown"  or  crown  of  Lomr 
bardy,  preserved  in  the  cathedral  at  Monza,  is 
of  imcertajn  origin.  The  ancient  monarchs  of 
Lombardy  were  crowned  with  this  "Corona 
Perrea,"  and  Napoleon  I,  with  his  own  hands, 
crowned  himself  with  this  crown.  Charlemagne, 
as  king  of  the  Lombards,  was  inducted  with  this 
circlet.  Its  name  is  denved  from  the  fact  that 
it  contains,  in  its  make-up,  a  narrow  wrought 
iron  band,  which  tradition  says  was  forged  from 
one  of  the  nails  takcq  from  the  cross  on  which 
our  Saviour  was  crucified.  The  golden  circlet 
to  which  the  iron  band  acts  as  interior  frame 
is  composed  of  six  plaques  about  two  and  one- 
half  inches  wide  and  hinged  together.  Each, 
plaque  has  as  decoration  a  settiiuf  of  jerwels 
surrounded  by  floral  blooms  and  foliage  of 
chased  and  enamel  work.  The  diameter  of  the 
jewel  is  but  six  inches. 

English  Crowns. —  Early  Anglo-Saxon 
crowns  consisted  of  a  circlet  of  gold  with  up- 
right spikes  or  points  bearing  a  ball  or  "pearl' 
above.  The  English  kings  since  Charles  II  have' 
two  royal  crowns.  One  is  Icnown  as  the  official 
Saint  Edward's  crown  and  the  other  is  the  one 
used  at  the  coronation  ceremony  and  known  as 
the  State  or  Imperial  crown.  Saint  Edward's 
crown  has  two  arches  (diadems),  a  circlet  with 
four  crosses- pa tte,  four  fleur-de-lii  alternating. 
It  is  composed  of  gold,  enameled  and  has  a 
few  jewels.  The  present  coronation  crown  of 
England  is  of  silver  or  platinum  frame  closely 
encrusted  with  precious  stones,  some  with  his-, 
toric  records,  taken  from  former  state  crowns^ 
The  crown  of  the  present  king  (George  V) 
differs  from  that  of  his  father  (Edward  VII) 
only  in  having  one  of  the  great  Cullinan  dia- 
monds ("Sur  of  Africa")  in  the  circlet.  The 
"State  Crown  of  India,'  made  for  the  corotia- 
tion    of    (5eorge    V,    at    Delhi,    contains^^asftr  r 
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&170  diamonds  as  well  as  other  predou^  stones. 
Tile,  bandeau  or  circlet  suiqK>rts  eight  arches 
rising  from  four  fleur-de-lis  and  four  crosses- 
patti  alternating.    The  arches  support  a  mound 


ujcusu  coadHicn. 


with  cross-patti.  The  upper  and  lower  borders 
of  the  circlet  consist  of  diamonds;  between 
these  are  16  large  clusters,  four  of  emeralds  and 
diamonds  alternating  with  four  of  sapphires  and 
diamonds,  while  between  each  are  eight  large 
brilliant  clusters,  the  whole  of  these  bein^  di- 
vided by  trefoils.  The  centrepiece  contams  a 
34-carat  Indian  diamond  of  great  beautv.  The 
eight  arches  are  formed  of  48  large  brilliants 
separated  by  diamond  foliation  and  enclosed 
with  outer  bands  of  diamonds;  their  flenr-de- 
lis  and  cross-patte  bases  are  of  diamonds 
surrounding  magnificent  Indian  rubies. 

English  Coronets. —  Modern  English  coro- 
nets formerly  enclosed  a  velvet  cap  with  a  tas- 
sel above  of  bullion ;  but  these  caps  are  now 
often  omitted  in  practice.  Lodge  describes  the 
^t  forms  thus :   The  Prince  of  Wales'  coro- 


wom  a  cindet  of  gold  enriched  with  jewels; 
above  its  upper  rim  rise  four  fleur-de-lis  and 
four  crosses-patti  alternately;  from  them  an 
arched  diadem  of  gold  crosses  the  head  and  is 
finished  at  top  with  a  ball  sunnounted  by  a 
cross-patti.  ...  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as 
the  imperial  crown  with  the  difference  of  hav- 
mg  but  one  diadem.*  Dueal  coronrt.  *The 
duke  s  c^  IS  of  cnmson  velvet,  lined  with  er- 
mine having  a  gold  lassel  on  the  top.  His 
coronet  worn  over  the  cap,  is  a  circlet  of  gold 
ennched  with  jewels,  and  set  around  with  eight 
golden  strawberry  leaves  rising  from  its  uiqier 
run  •  MarqMu'  coronet.  "His  cap  and  coronet 
resemble  the  duke  s,  differenced  only  by  tour 
of  the  strawberry  leaves  on  the  rim  being  ex- 
changed for  as  many  golden  halls.*  Earfs 
eoronel  'His  cap  is  the  same  as  the  diJce's. 
His  coronet  is  a  circlet  of  gold  enriched  with 
jewels  from  which  rise  eight  points  surmounted 
by  as  many  balls  of  gold,  and  between  them 
eight  small  strawberry  leaves  close  to  the  upper 
rim  of  the  circlet.*  Viicounfs  coronet.  *His 
cap  is  the  same  as  a  duke's.  His  coronet  is  a 
circlet  of  gold  enriched  with  jewels  the  upper 
rim  of  which  is  surmounted  by  16  balls  set  close 
together.*  Baron's  coronet.  'His  coronet  is 
differentiated  from  that  of  a  viscount  by  hav- 
ing only  six  balls  upon  its  rim.* 

Preach  Crowns  and  Coronets. — King.  A 
circlet  surmounted  by  eirfit  fleur-de-lis  from 
which  arise  four  arches  (diadems)  that  support 
a  double  fleur-de-lis.  (Fig.  4).  Duke.  A  circlet 
surmounted  ty  ei^t  leaves  (fieurons).  Mar- 
quis.   A  circlet  bearing  four  leaves  ifieurons), 


a  point  between  each  surmounted  by  a  triple 
pearl  duster.  Count.  A  circlet  bearing  16 
pearls.  Baron.  A  plain  circlet  having  a  cord 
of  pearls  wound  around  it  diagonally  (lortii) 
and  displaying  three  windings.  Vtdame.  A 
circlet  surmounted  by  four  crosses  patti.  Vis- 
counl,  A  drclet  surmounted  by  four  large 
pearls.    (Fig.  5). 
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0«rsus  Crowns  ud  COroavta. — KmQ^ 
The  new  German  king's  crown  bears 
close  similarity  to  the  crowns  o(  tlie 
crown  prince  and  the  archduke.  But  the 
crown  prince  of  the  Empire  and  of  Prus- 
tia  baa  a  crown  simiUr  to  the  imperial  crown 
(four  arches  surmounling  a  mound),  the 
cirdet  of  ei^t  plates  alternating  four  eagles 
and  four  cro&scs  as  decoratioit.  (Fis-  6)-  ^he 
German  king's  (modem)  crown  has  no  lining 
(Fuller),  whereas  the  crown  prince's  and  arch- 
auke's  has.  Electors  without  sovereign  rights 
bear  a  coronet  with  ermine  circlet  ana  but  one 
arch  {diadem).  The  ducal  coronet  has  a  circlet 
of  ermine  and  is  lined  to  the  top  of  the  arches. 
The  coroDct  of  the  prince  (Furit)  not  of  royal 
blood  shows  two  crossed  arches  on  a  circlet  of 
ermine ;  ofteo,  however,  a  crown  or  gold  circlet 
with  leaves  (like  the  tiobU  coronet)  took  the 
place  of  the  ermine^  surmounted  with  an  er- 
mine tail.  Count.  The  last -mentioned  coronet, 
but  without  the  ermine  tail,  was  attribute  of  a 
count.  The  modem  count's  coronet  displays 
nine  pearls.  The  baron's  coronet  displays  seven 
and  that  of  the  untitled  noble,  five.    (Fig.  7). 

The  Cfown  in  Heraldry.— Unless  otherwise 
stated,  the  crown  in  heraldic  blazon  refers  al- 
ways to  a  ducal  coronet  (see  Fig.  3).  Animals, 
chiefly  as  lufporUrs,  often  carry  a  coronet  on 
their  necks.  In  such  cases>they  are  blazoned  as 
gorged,  as  a  kind  gorged  and  chained. 

Votive  Crowns.— Early  Oiristian  kings 
frequently  dedicated  their  crowns  to  the 
Church.  Prom  this  arose  the  cult  of  devoting 
imitation  crowns  to  churches  to  be  suspended  l^ 
chains  attached  to  their  upper  rim.  Such  gifts 
to  the  Church  were  known  as  donaria  anathe 
crowns  are  known  as  votive  crowns.  I.ater, 
these  crowns  were  often  used  for  illmninating 
purposes  by  suspending  odier  chains  from  the 
lower  rim  to  support  a  lamp.  Many  of  these 
votive  crowns  of  ancient  ifate  exist,  bnt  the 
roost  noted  are  the  ei{^t  massrve  (Gothic  gold 
crowns  discovered  (1858)  buried  at  Guaraxar 
(Spain).  They  are  beautiful  produas  of  the 
an  of  the  Visigoths  and  were  consecrated  in 
some  church  in  the  second  half  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury, as  an  inscription  on  one  of  them  proves. 
The  largest  of  tnese  crowns  displays  an  in- 


wiide  gold  cirdet  is  set  widt  30  Oriental  sapr 
pjiircs  of  great  beauty,  separated  by  30  laive 
pearls.    Suspended  from  the  lower  band  by  24 


fFmitl  of  nobility,  not  n^altr.    6.  Coioae 

IsKtM  (takhacB)  dcsnc  of  nobility.    T.  Cotu 

S.  BuoB*  coroiMt.    9.  Ccmmet  of  the  lower  degm  of 
wMlilv  (AtkUmoH). 


scriptioR  that  it  was  the  ^Ct  of  the  (jothic  king 
Reccesvinthus  whose  reign  commenced  ra  6w 
and  who  died  672.     (Fig.  8).    The  four-uicb- 


— .  .  >  form  the  words;    •Reccesvin- 

thos  Rei  Offeret*  (dedicated  by  Reccesvinthus, 
the  InngJ.  A  pendant  of  gold  and  pearls, 
from  wltich  is  suspended  a  pear-shapeif  red 
sapphire,  acts  as  drop-piece  to  each  leller.  Four 
elaborately  wrought  chains  support  the  circlet, 
falling  from  a  double  gold  floral  wece  contain- 
ing 12  sapphire  pendants.  The  whole  structure 
is  lield  np  by  a  gold  loop  passed  through  finely 
worked  rock-crystal  ornament.  Other  votive 
crowns  are  extant,  such  as  those  of  the  princes 
Agilulph  and  TbeodoUnd,  frmn  the  Mania 
treasure,  etc. 

CorooA  Lncta.— It  was  the  cult  of  early 
Christian  monarchs  dedicating  crowns  to  the 
Church  and,  later,  the  utilirinE  of  these  circlets 
as  a  point  of  suspension  for  uunps,  Aat  led  to 
the  coromsl  or  corona  JNctr— die  crmm^ht: 
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great  dimensions.     SevenJ   ; 
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Pic  S  — Tha  gold  o 


Still  extant.  (See  CHAtrDEUsu).  Our  illus- 
tration (Fig.  9),  taken  from  an  old  nuauecript, 
displays  Iwo  votive  crowns  in  f  church,  a 
corona  iucis  between  them.    See  also  Corona. 


-  Note  o 


e  Imperial  Crown 


pp.  31-32,  London  1903) ;  <The  Royal  Crowns 
of  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
Crown  of  King  George  V  (IVindlor  MatJO' 
ging,  Vol.  XXXIV,  1911,  London);  <The 
King's  Coronation'   (London  191i,  iihistrated)  ; 

Jones,  Wm^  'Crowns  and  Coronations :  a 
listMy  of  Rflgalia>   (new  ed.  London  1902);  .        

'Die  Knjninsignien  oce   KoenigreiJies   Boeb-'     die  sotrthem  porti6n 


men*  {aam^hd'hy.  Karl.  Omel,  A.  PadlBha, 
K.  Urba,  Prague  1912) ;  'Topo^phie  der 
htstorischen  una  kuntt  Denkmaelc  im  Koenig- 
leiche*  (Boehmen.  Vol  III). 

Cleuent  Webbbs  Cdumbk. 
:  CROWTHER,  Icrd'thir,  Samnel  Adjal. 
Anglican  bishop:  b.  Ochugu,  east  of  the  lang- 
doDI  of  Dahomey  about  1809;  d.  Africa,  31  Dec. 
1891.  He  was  the  first  negro  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England,  He  was  carried  into  slav- 
ery in  1821,  but  was  freed,  with  a  large  com- 
pany of  his  countrymen,  by  a  British  man-of- 
war  in  1822;  was  placed  in  the  mission  s<iiool 
at  Bathurst  and  was  the  first  student  enrolled 
in  the  Fourah  Bay_  College  where  he  subse- 
quently became  an  instructor.  He  finished  his 
education  in  England,  where  he  took  orders  in 
the  English  Church  in  1843,  became  a  mission- 
ary at  Akessa  and  accompanied  tbe  first  and 
second  Niger  e:)cpedition^  publishing  a  narra- 
tive of  the  latter.  In  1864  he  was  ordained 
bishop  of  the  Niger  and  filled  (hat  place  with 
honor.  He  published  a  dictionary  and  gram- 
mar of  the  Yoruba  language  (1852)  ;  a  primer 
(1860),  a  grammar  of  Nupe,  and  a  translation 
of  part  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Yoruba. 
Consult  'Good  Out  of  Evil'  (London  1852), 
and  'The  Slave  Boy  Who  Became  Bishop  of 
the  Niger'  (1888),  and  a  biography  by  Page 
(New  York  1889). 

CfiOyDON,  England,  municipal  and  i>ar- 
liamenlary  borough  in  county  Surrey,  10  miles 
south  of  the  bean  of  Lon<k>n,  of  which  it  is 
practically  a  suburb;  near  the  sources  of  the 
WandJe  and  pot  far  from  the  Banstead  Downs ; 
on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railroad  It  is 
a  flace  of  ancient  origin,  but  its  recent 
rapid  increase  is  due  to  the  overflow  of  Lon- 
don. Tbe  municipal  borou^  include*  Sontb 
Norwood  and  Thornton  Heath.  It  has  in- 
pOTtast  com  and  Cattle  markets  and  boot  and 
jhoo  maBufacturea.  It  returns  one  member  to 
Fiirriamient  Of  special  interest  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  palace,  long  a  residence  of 
the  »TchWshopB  of  Canterbury.    Pop^  169,551. 

CROZAT,  kr6'«5',  a  prominent  French 
famihrof  financiers  and  art  collectors.  Pismtt 
b.  1661;  d  1740,  was  treasurer  to  the  kin^  and 
his  various  acquisitions  included  19,000  onginal 
drawings,  2,000  engraving,  400  paintings,  1,382 
intaglios  and  cameos  and  a  library  ot  20,(K)0 
volumes.  At  his  death,  tfie  collections  passed 
to  his  nephews,  Lou  is- Francois.  Joseph -An  toine 
and  Louis-Antoine,  who  added  many  beautiful 
thin^.  The  collection  of  pictures  was  finally 
acquired  by  Catherine  II  of  Russia.  Between 
1729  and  1742  a  finely  illustrated  catalogs  of 
the  collection  was  pnblished  under  the  title  of 
'Cabinet  Croiat.'  Consult  Uariette,  'Descrip- 
tion sommaire  des  Collections  de  M.  Crorat* 
(1741). 

CROZER  THEOLOGICAL  SEUINART, 
Upland,  Pa.  (post  offrce,  CHiester,  Pa.). 
Founded  m  1S67  by  the  heirs  of  John  P.  Cro- 
zer.  The  school  is  on  a  lar^  campus  and  en- 
dowed with  buildings  and  invested  funds  to  the 
amount  of  a  million  dollars.  It  has  a  faculty 
of  12  professors  and  instructors  and  a  library 
of  about  30,000  volumes.  It  is  under  Baptist 
ausplccfl. 
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tweca  Keigaelttn  atid  Prince  Edwavd  IttnuU. 
Tbejr  are  all  at  volcanic  origin  and  tbe  most 
easleriy  of  the^  called  East  Istrad,  has  piv- 
dpitoiu  cliffs  OD  the  coatt  and  in  the  interior 
lofty  peaks,  exceeding  4,000  feet.  The  tanRtt. 
called  PoiMwioii  Island,  Ttsited  br  the  Chal- 
lenger expedition  in  1873-74,  is  believed  to  be 
about  20  mite*  Iobk  by  10  bnrad.  The  total 
area  is  about  200  square  miks.  They  have  Ho 
pennancnt  population,  bat  are  visttrd  by  sea-lion 
buiiten  and  war  veasels.  They  were  both  re- 
cently annexed  to  ■  Pruics.  Consult  Hotti, 
'Crozet's  Voyage  to  Tasmania'  (London  1891). 

CROZIBR,  krei'th^r,  John  Seattle,  EngKih 
phibsoidiica]  writer:  b.  Gait,  Ontario,  23  April 
1849.  He  was  educated  at  Toronto  University, 
and  in  1872  began  tlu  practice  of  medieiile  ui 
London.  He  lus  written  'Religion  ol  iht  Fn- 
lurc'  ( 1880) ;  'Gvilization  and  Progres*' 
(1885)  ;  'Lord  Randolph  Chnrchtll,  a  Study  in 
English  Democracy^  (1887);  'HiMory  of  IB- 
lellKtual  Develot«nent>  (1887-1901) ;  «Uy 
Inner  Ufe'  (1898) ;  <The  Wheel  of  Wealth 
(1906);  'Sociology  Applied  to  Practical  PcJi- 
dcs>  (1911). 

CROZIER,  WnUun,  American  nuUtaty 
officer:  b.  (^rrolhon,  Ohio,  19  Feb.  1855.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Mifitary 
Academy  in  1876;  served  for  three  years  in  tfte 
West,  tucing  part  in  the  campaigns  against  the 
Sioux  and  Bannodc  Indians ;  was  instructor  of 
mathematics  at  tfie  Military  Academy  in  187^ 
84,  when  he  entered  the  ordnance  drpartjnent; 
and  was  commissioned  captain  in  1890.  He  in- 
vented a  wire-wrapped  rifte,  and  with  General 
Bnffington,  a  disappearing  gun  carriage,  He 
took  part  in  the  Spanish -American  War;  and 
was  appointed  chief  of  ordnance  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier- gen  era!  in  November  1901 ;  and  re- 
ai^inted  in  1905,  1909  and  1913,  the  detail 
being  for  four  years.  In  1912-13  he  was  de- 
tailed as  president  of  the  Anny  War  College. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  of  the  series  of 
'Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Ordnance,'  which 
ate  the  textbodrs  of  the  DepartmeM  for  Ae 
instruction  and  guidance  of  its  officers.  He  ts 
of  international  reputattonin  all  matters  con- 
nected with  his  department  of  military  science. 

CRUCIBLS,  a  vessd  nsed  in  chemistry  and 
tbe  arts  for  containing  substances  that  are  to 
be  subjected  to  high  temperatures.  A  good 
crucible  should  be  capable  of  withstanding  great 
and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  without 
fracture  or  disintegration ;  it  should  not  be  at- 
tacked by  the  substance  it  is  to  contain ;  and  it 
shonld  be  infusible  at  the  temperatures  to  which 
it  is  exposed.  Numerous  materials  are  used  rn 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  each  having  its 
own  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
Platinnm  is  an  ideal  material  for  many  purposes, 
but  it  is  exceedingly  expensive  and  it  cannot 
be  used  for  the  fusion  of  metals.  Nickel  is 
sometimes  used  instead  on  account  of  its  cheap- 
ness. Clay,  or  a  mixture  of  clay  with  saiul, 
graphite,  or  old  broken  crucibles,  is  a  favorite 
material,  and  Hessian  crucibles^  composed  of 
equal  I^rts  of  clay  and  sand,  are  in  very  general 
use.  Hessian  crucibles  are  contradnly  triangular 
in  shape  and  coarse  in  texture.  They  are 
porous,  they  fracture  easily  from  '  sudden 
dianges  in  tempetature,  and  they  will  not  with- 
stand the  action  of  litharge;  but  they  are  cheap, 
and  will  not  fuse  at  any  temperature  that  fs 


attained  Ht  ordinary' operations.  Tlw  clay  that 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cmcibles  shotdd 
be  Sreathered*  for  some  months,  I^  exposure 
to  air  in  a  moist  condition,  in  order  to  effect 
the  decomposition  or  elimination  of  ceniin 
imparitiet,  such  as  turtles,  that  wotdd  be  prej- 
udicial to  the  finished  vcsacL  Graphite  is  uatd 
to  a  conndenble  extent  in  the  manufactuce  of 
cmciblest  especially  for  those  that  are  to  be 
UB«d  for  mehing  metals.  Lime  crucibles^  cnt 
from  blocks  of  well-bntned  Ume,  are  .practically 
infusible,  but  they  will  not  stand  exposure  to  air 
for  any  length  of  time,  nnce  they  absorb  mois- 
ture, beccaung  converted  into  calcium  tnrdntte. 
Bad  dxa  diiint^rate.  Magnesia  crucibles  are 
also  practically  infusible,  and  are  not  affected 
by  expoatitc  to  tbe  air.  A  mixture  of  eqial 
parts  of  magnesia  and  bauxite  (q.v.)  makes 
excellent  crucibles.  Alumina  (oxide  of  alumi- 
num) is  alio  highly  tvcnnunended  as  a  material 
for  cmcibka,  as  it  will  wi^staud  sudden 
chanys  of  temMratlire  quite  well,  is  practically 
infiuibte  for  all  orctinary  purposes,  and  is  not 
:  attacked  even  by  ndtcd  sodinn.  Carbonndnm 
is  also  used. 

CRUCIPBRJB,   kroo-riff-r«..    See    Bhab- 


CRDCIFIX.  See  Crosses  and  CtticmxKS- 
CRUCIFIXION.  The  history  of  cruci- 
fixion as  a  mode  of  punishment  for  crime 
must  be  stuped  as  a  part  of  the  Roman  system 
of  jurisprudence  rather  than  of  any  Eastern 
system,  Asiatic  or  Grecian.  Greece  and  Aaa 
had  indeed  from  very  early  times  occasionally 
,  resorted  to  it;  but  the  practice  (Ed  not  become 
'  universal.  The  Hebrews,  for  example,  adopted 
or  accented  it  only  under  Roman  compulsion: 
under  their  own  system,  before  Palestine  be- 
came Roman  territory,  tlity  inflicted  the  death 
penalty  by  stoning.  At  Rome,  however,  from 
the  period  of  ttie  Republic  imtil  the  4th  century 
(when  Constantine,  in  memory  of  the  Passion 
of  Jestis  Qirist,  abolished  this  form  of  punish- 
ment) it  was  customarily  inflicted  upon  slaves 
found  ^ilty  of  denoundng  tiieir  masters. 
Provincial  brigands  miriit  also  be  crudfled,  but 
the  crucifixion  of  a  Roman  citiien  was  never 
permitted  by  law. 

In   art,    the   cross   upon  whidi  Christ  was 


nailed  has  been  usually  represented  : 
formed  with  the  vertical  staff  or  post  i 
ing  n'oticeably  above  the  horiiontal  beam;  and 


jost  extend- 


this  harmonizes  not  only  with  the  deacriptior.  ___ 
Matt,  xxvii,  37  — that  ■they  set  up  over  Hit 
head  His  accusation  written* — but  also  with 
the  traditions  transmitted  to  posterity  by  the 
earliest  Christian  Fathers,  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  dioice  of  the  T  form  by  certain  modem 

K 'inters  hides  juMification.  Certainly  the  oldest 
ovm  works  of  Christian  artists  indicate  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  so-called  immisa  or 
Latin  fom  of  that  symbol  which,  front  the 
time  of  the  sacrificial  death  onward,  the  faith- 
ful regarded  as  an  emblem  of  divine  approval 
«f  Cbristsan  virtue*;  and  there  i: 


bmken.  Artistic  representation  and  reproduc- 
tion of  the  sacred  theme,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  frowned  upon  until,  in  the  Mi  cen- 
tury, the  earring  of  crucifixes  began,  and,  in 
the  8th,  tbe  crucifixion  was  represented  In 
mosaic    The  lattwr  was  made  for  1bt  nratoty 
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5  theme — especially  by  dolhing  the 
^ure  of  Oirist  —  noted  throuKhout  the  first 
peiiod,  which  extended  from  the  6th  century 
to  the  12tb  or  13th.  It  has  been  well  laid  that 
in  this  early  period  "The  Cnidficd  is  shown 
adheri^  to  ttie  cross,  not  hanging  forward 
from  it:    He  is  ahve  and  shows  no  signs  of 

Sysical  snSering;  He  is  dad  in  a  lotis,  flow- 
j,  sleeveless  tunic  which  reaches  the  knees. 
The  bead  is  erect,  and  surrounded  by  a  nimbus, 
and  bears  a  royal  crown,*  We  see  Christ  not 
anSerinK  but  triumphing  ^riously  on  the 
cross.  "Moreover  Cnristian  art  for  a  longtime 
objected  to  stripping  Christ  of  His  garments, 
and  Ac  iraditioiia]  tunic  remained  till  the  91h 
centary  or  even  later.*  But  presently  realism 
begins  to  transform  Christian  art;  the  tunic 
becomes  a  shorter  garment,  readiing  from 
waist  to  knees:  die  head  droops  and  is  crowned 
with  thorns-  the  arms  are  bent  back;  the  body 
is  contorted;  the  face  is  wrung  with  agoi^; 
blood  flows  from  the  wounds.  Usually,  but 
with  conspicuous  exceptions,  realism  prevailed 
during  the  second  period  (12&  or  13tfa.  ceotuiy 
onward),  and  often  the  living  and  trium^tnt 
Christ  ^ves  place  to  a  Christ  dead,  in  all  the 
humiliation  of  His  Passion.  The  older  inter- 
pretation, with  derivatives  in  the  second  period, 
may  be  exemplified  as  follows:  Wholly  serene, 
unmoved,  superior  to  suffering  are  the  8th  cen- 
tury representation  in  ivory  in  the  Museum  of 
Cividale  and  the  fresco^  also  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Antiqua  in 
Rome.  Giorgione  {'Christ  with  the  Cross'l 
and  Rubens  ("Descent  from  the  Cross*)  dwell 
Upon  His  beauty  — the  former  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  face ;  the  latter  of  the  naked  body. 
Tintoretto  ('The  Crucifixion,'  church  of  San 
Cassiano,  Venice)  represents  the  Saviour  as  a 
robust  man  who  evidently  is  able  to  endure 
anything  unflinchingly,  almost  defiantly,  thanks 
to  physical  courage. 

CRUDEN,  kroo'den,  Alexander,  Scottish 
biblical  scholar:  h.  Aberdeen,  31  May  170(1; 
d.  Islington,  1  Nov.  1770.  He  was  educated  at 
Aberdeen  at  Marischal  College,  with  a  view 
to  the  Church,  hut  having  exhibited  decided 
s^ptoms  of  insanity,  he  was  okced  in  con- 
nnemenL  On  his  release  in  \722  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  was  employed  as  tutor  in 
several  families.  Previous  to  173Z  he  opened 
a  bookseller's  shop  under  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  in  1735  was  appointed  bookseller  to  Queen 
Caroline.  His  great  work  appeared  in  1737, 
under  the  title  of  'A  Comidete  Concordance  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament.' In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  it  was 
not  at  first  successful,  ancf  the  embarrassments 
to  which  it  reduced  the  author  caused  a  return 
of  a  mental  maladty.  which  occasioned  his  being 
sent  by  his  friends  to  a  lunatic  asykmi.  After 
lus  release  he  bstitirted  an  action  of  damages 
against  those  who  had  confined  him,  and  pub- 
lished  an  account  of  his  confinement  under  a 
whimiical  title.  He  then  acted  as  corrector 
for  the  press,  and  began  to  believe  that  he  was 
divinely  commissioned  to  correct  the  manners 
of  Ae  world.  He  styled  himself  'Alexander 
the  Corrector,'  and  went  about  exhorting  the 
people  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  He  also  petitioned 
the  king  for  the  honor  of  kn^thood  and  Par- 


liament to  constitute  him  by  act  "the  Corrector 
of  the  People.*  In  1753  he  was  again  placed 
m  confinement,  and  again,  on  being  liberated, 
published  an  account  of  his  case.  (5f  Cruden's 
great  work,  the  Concordance,  three  editions 
appeared  during  his  hfe.  The  pains  vMdi  he 
took  with  it  were  pt'odi^ns,  constructiitt  it 
anew  Erom  the  foundatioii,  without  avamng 
himself  of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors,  and 
verifying  personally  the  accuracy  of  each  qito- 
tation  and  reference.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Alexander  Chalmers  (London  1812;  10th  e(C 
1824,  with  a  memoir).  He  was  also  the  author 
of  <A  Scripture  Dictionary,  or  Guide  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures' ;  and  'The  Histoiy  and 
Excellency  of  the  Scriptures.' 

CRUELTY,  in  law,  any  wilful  and  malidoos 
conduct  which  may  be  dangerous  to  the  health 
or  life  of  another ;  a  malicious  act  causing  great 
pain.  Within  the  past  1(K)  years  man^  statutes 
have  been  -passed,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  die 
United  States,  to  protect  the  helpless,  particn- 
larly  lunatics,  children  and  domestic  animals. 
The  term  b  inwortant  in  law  also  in  connection 
with  divorce.  Parents  who  are  guilty  of  cruelty 
to  children  may  be  punished  by  law  or  their 
children  taken  away  from  them  and  put  in  the 
care  of  others.  While  cruelty  to  domestic  ani- 
mals, except  when  it  amounts  to  a  nuisance,  b 
not  a  criminal  offense  at  common  law,  many 


subject  were  enacted  more  for  the  protection 
of  the  animals  as  chattels  than  for  humane 
prindples,  but  through  the  influence  of  philan- 
thropic societies  this  was  remedied  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  also  in  Great  Britain  and 


the  United  States  is  usually  b^  fi. ._   __   

prisonment.  By  a  statute  passed  m  England  ii 
1900,  the  same  protection  is  given  to  wild  ani- 
mals in  captivi^  as  to  domestic  atumals.  See 
DivoBCEi 

CRUICKSHANK,  knik'shink,  Bmest 
Alexander,  Canadian  historical  and  miUtary 
writer:  b.  Welland  County,  OnUrio,  1854.  He 
was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  College,  early 
acquiring  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  sev- 
eral modem  languages.  For  a  few  years  he  was 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  the  United 
States,  but  he  returned  to  Fort  Erie,  Ontario, 
became  warden  of  Welland  Coun^  in  1886, 
police  magistrate  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario, 
18<)3,  and  was  in  1908  mihtaiy  archivist  at  Ot- 
tawa. In  1899-1904  he  was  lieutenant -col  one] 
commanding  the  44th  regiment  of  militia,  and 
afterward  was  appointed  a  district  commanding 
officer.  In  1907  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Socie^  of  (Canada.  His  principal  publi- 
cations are  'Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane'  (1889:  3d 
ed_  1894);  'Battle  of  Queenston  Heights' 
naJl)  ;  'Battlefields  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula' 
(1891)  ;  'A  Century  of  Municipal  History' 
(1892-93);  'Battle  of  Fort  George'  (1896); 
'Documentary  History  of  the  Campaigns  on 
the  Niagara  Frontier  in  1812-14'  (9  vols.,  1896- 
1910). 

CRUIKSHANK,  George,  English  illus- 
trator and  caricaturist :  b.  London,  27  Sept. 
1792;  d.  there,  1  Feb.  1878.  Family  necessities 
compelled  him  when  still  a  child  to  produce 
what  he  could,  and  the  want  of  careful  prelimi- 
nary study  at  hb  outset  in  art  affected  his 
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productions  dirough  •  great  part  of  his  career. 
Hence  his  defects  were  chiwly  those  of  taste 
and  these  have  operated  to  his  being  poptUarty 
iwiked  somewhat  tower  as  an  artist  than  his 
merits  deserve.  For  his  drawing  was  alwajn 
faithful,  precise  and  felicitous,  his  facili^ 
am&zing  and  his  invention  inexhaustible.  The 
catalogue  of  his  productions  prepared  by  the 
keeiper  of  the  prints  in  the  British  Uusetun  com- 

K-ises  5,500  articles,  many  of  them  recaUtng 
embrandt's  woik  hy  their  richness  in  light 
and  shade.  The  earhest  of  hb  drawings  known 
13  dated  1799,  when  he  was  only  seven  years  of 
age,  and  when  15  he  was  comparatively  distin- 

Biished.  His  first  occupation  was  designing 
ostrations  for  children  s  books  and  popular 
songs.  He  contributed  also  to  The  Sconrge  and 
Tkt  Meteor  and  at  about  the  same  time  sketches 
referring  to  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.  In 
IS37  Cniikshank  commenced  in  'fientley's  Mis- 
cellany* his  famous  series  of  etchings  on  steel 
illustrative  of  Dickens'  ^Oliver  Twist,>  full  of 
IMitho^  humor  and  tra^  power;  the  illustra- 
tions for  the  'Waverly  Novels,'  and  15  plates 
for  'Don  Quixote.*  Having  connected  himself 
with  the  temperance  movement  he  produced  the 
'Bottle,*  a  powerful  series  of  designs,  char- 
acterised, from  its  subject  and  the  artist's 
object,  by  inevitable  vulgarity,  but  pregnant  with 
genius  and  high  moral  teaching.  In  1830  he 
tried  to  paint  and  white  he  could  not  handle 
his  tools  welt,  be  nevertheless  displayed  here  as 
elsewhere  his  Veen  sense  of  caricature.  Of 
these  efforts  the  best  are  two:  'Cinderella'  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  'The  Wor- 
ship of  Bacchus*  (National  Gallery).  In  s^le 
of  his  genius,  industry  and  homely  mode  of  life 
he  never  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  competency 
and  was  compelled  in  extreme  old  age  to  depend 
on  the  aid  of  his  admirers.  His  true  life-work 
consisted  in  illustrating  the  costume,  manners 
and  vices  of  the  peopfe  for  a  period  of  con- 
siderably more  than  naif  a  century.  Consult 
Stephens,  'A  Memoir  of  Cniikshank*  (London 
1891);  Bates.  'George  Cruikshank*  (1878); 
Jerrold,  'Life  of  George  Cruikshank*  (1897)-; 
■•Cniikshank's  Water  Colors'  (1903);  Cohn 
'Bibliographical     Catalogue     of     the     Printed 


CRUISER,  an  armed  vessel  the  prime  func- 
tion of  which  is  to  gather  information  and  to 
|trevent  the  enemy  from  doing  likewise,  thou^ 
It  may  incidentally  protect  the  commerce  of  its 
own  country  or  inflict  damage  on  that  of 
another.  These  vessels  are  generally  built  for 
fast  saiHng  and  are  well  manned.  The  cruiser 
rates  technically  just  below  the  battleship  and 
^ove  the  destrojer  and  gunboat  The  balltc 
cruiser  carries  guns  of  Uie  largest  size,  but 
fewer  of  them  and  less  armor  than  the  l»ttle- 
ship.  The  weight  thus  dispensed  with  enables 
it  to  be  faster  than  the  battleship.  It  can  thus 
both  gain  information  of  the  enetny  before  the 
battle  and  take  part  in  the  battle.  "The  armored 
and  protected  cruisers,  tbou^  still  useful,  are 
obsolescent  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
battle  cruiser.  An  armored  cruiser  has  side 
or  vertical  armor  and  horizontal  or  deck 
armor.  A  protected  cruiser  has  horizontal  or 
deck  armor  only.  A  scout  cruiser  is  of  mod- 
erate sice,  with  almost  no  armor,  lightly  anned. 


but  of  tremendous  speed.  They  are  used  for 
reconnaissance.  Sometimes  in  war,  merchant 
steamships  of  great  speed  arc  armed  to  assist 
a  navy  and  such  vessels  are  then  called  auxil- 
iary cruisers.  In  the  Spanish  American  War 
cruisers  of  this  class  performed  services  of 
great  importance  to  die  United  States  Navy. 
Similar  boats,  known  as  commerce-destroyers, 
have  been  used  by  the  Germans  in  the  Euro- 
pean War.  See  United  States  Navy,  The; 
Wakship. 

CRUMMBLL,  Alexander,  American  col- 
ored EjMscopal  clergyman :  b.  New  Yorl^  3 
March  1819;  d.  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J.,  9  Sept. 
1898.  His  father  was  a  native  African  and  his 
mother  a  free  woman.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Oneida  Institute  and  in  1839 
applied  for  admission  to  the  General  Theological 
Seminary.  His  request  was  refused  owing  to 
the  intense  prejudice  against  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  negroes.  He  accordingly  went  to 
En|;land  in  18^  and  graduated  at  Cambridge 
Universitj;  in  1853.  He  engaged  in  missionaiy 
work  in  Liberia  I853-J'3,  when  he  went  to  Wash- 


organized  the  American  Negro  Academy  in  New 
York.  He  published  'The  English  Language 
in  Liberia*  (1861)  ;  'The  Future  of  Africa' 
C2A  ed,  1862)  ;  '"The  Negro  Race  Not  Under  a 
Curse*  (1863)  ;  *The  Greatness  of  Christ,  and 
Other  Sermons'  (1882)  ;  'Africa  and  America' 
(1891). 

CRUSADE,  ChUdren'B.    See  Crubades. 

CRUSADES  (Portug.  cruiado^  "marked 
vrith  the  cross*),  the  military  expeditions  whi^ 
were  sent  out  1^  the  Christian  peoples  of  the 
West  from  the  end  of  the  11th  till  the  latter 
half  of  the  13th  centuo;  for  the  conquest  of 
Palestine.  From  the  earliest  times  pilenms  had 
gone  to  what,  because  of  Christ's  life  therein, 
was  called  the  Holy  Land  In  637  Palestine 
felt  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans,  but, 
though  several  churches  were  turned  into 
mosques.  Christians  were  allowed  full  liberty 
to  conte  and  go  to  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem 
for  nearly  four  centuries.  In  969  the  Fatimite 
dynas^  extended  its  rule  over  Egypt  and 
Palestine  and  with  this  change  of  rulers  there 
came  an  end  of  the  'cordial  relations.  The  in- 
sults, and  even  injuries,  that  Christian  piltnims 
suffered  aroused  bitter  feeling  in  the  West 
Finally  Pope  Silvester  n  (999-1003),  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  mediieva]  popes  and 
famous  for  his  very  practical  character,  issued 
a  cati  for  volunteers  for  the  jwrpose  of  freeing 
the  Holy  Land.  His  summons  met  with  no 
success.  In  1073  Palestine  came  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Seljukian  Turks  and  the  conditions 
there  became  even  worse  than  before  for  the 
Christians.  Pope  Gr^ory  VII  (Hildebrand), 
in  1074,  asked  the  Western  nations  for  help 
for  their  suffering  brethren  in  the  East  and 
even  sug^ted  to  the  German  emperor,  Henry 
IV,  that  It  would  be  easy  to  raise  an  army  of 
50,000  for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  hands  of  unbelievers.  The  idea  of  the 
crusades  that  had  thns  been  incubating  in  West- 
em  minds  for  nearly  a  century  did  not  coiae 
to  fruition  until  1095,  when  the  awful  state  of 
affairs  that  Christian  pilgrims  had  to  encounter 
in  the  Holy  Land  became  unbearable,  Peter  of 
Amiens,  snniamed  the  Hermit,  saw  the  terrible 
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.situation  while  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
S^Hjlchre  and  succeeded  in  arousing  the  interest 
of  Pope  Urban  11  and  obtained  permission  hi 
preach  a  crusade. 

The  first  great  cause  of  the  crusades,  then, 
wa»  the.  earnest  desire  to  free  the  Holy  Land. 
it  seemed  to  the  mediasval  Christians  to  be  a 
question  of  the  maintenance  of  their  religious 
honor  that  the  infidel  should  not  be  allowed  a> 
occuiQ'  the  holy  places,  Other  causes  conspired 
for  ihe'ir  occurrence  just  at  this  period.  It  was 
felt  by  Western  rulers,  and  especially  by  the 
popeSj  that  imless  the  Turks  were  repressed  in 
the  East,  they  would  gradually  acquire  irre- 
sistible power  and  eventually  invade  the  West, 
with  hope  of  success.  For  the  lower  classes  in 
.the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  life  had  become 
almost  intolerable  because  of  the  oppression  of 
the  nobles,  the  frequent  wars  ana  the  almost 
servile  duties  that  feudalism  enjoined.  As  an 
addition  to  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  the 
harvest  had  practically  failed  in  the  West  for 
several  years  and  the  year  109S  proved  to  be  a 
particularly  bad  year  for  fanners  and  many  of 
those  dependent  on  the  land  and  its  protfucts 
suffered,  severely  from  famine.  These  material 
difficulties  predisposed  the  people  to  risk  all  in 
the  hope  of  betterment.  There  was  lilllc  chance 
to  rise  in  the  West  and  the  vague  opportunities 
of  distant  war  seemed  to  promise  much.  Be- 
sides, the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  come  in  and 
many  of  the  nobles  devoted  themselves  to  the 
cause  with  the  idea  that  they  would  thus  win 
favor  of  the  heavenly  queen,  the  mother  of  the 
Lord,  whose  life  had  been  lived  in  Palestine  and 
whom  they  had  chosen  for  their  patroness:  De- 
votion to  the  Blessed  Virgin  also  caused  women 
to  urge  their  husbands,  brothers  and  other  male 
relatives  to  join  in  the  holy  war  for  the  Chris- 
tian possession  of  her  home.  It  needed  only 
the  intimation  of  authority  to  precipitate  an 
Eastern  expedition  and  that  came  very  naturally 
from  the  popes  as  the  acknowledged  spiritual 
heads  of  Christendom.  Pope  Urban  11,  having 
heard  Peter  of  Amiens'  story  of  Christian  suf- 
fering in  the  Holy  Land,  summoned  a  council  to 
meet  at  Piacenza  and  gave  Peter  the  owor* 
tunity  to  address  the  multitude,  which  assembled 
in  such  numbers  that  he  had  to  talk  in  the  open 
air.  In  the  following  November  1095,  ambassa- 
dors from  all  the  nations  were  present  at  a 
cotincil  at  Qcrtnont,  where  Peter's  words  had 
so  much  power  that  with  one  voice  the  multi- 
tude called  out  "God  wishes  it,"  and  this  became 
the  slogan  of  the  crusade. 

First  Cruaadc —  In  1096,  a  number  of  armed 
bodies  set  out  in  different  divisions.  Many  of 
these  hosts  were  unamenable  to  military  dis- 
cipline, and,  being  unprovided  with  even  the 
necessaries  for  such  an  expedition,  were  prac- 
tically completely  destroved  in  the  different 
countries  through  which  tncy  had  to  pass  before 
reaching  Constantinople,  which  had  been  chosen 
for  their  place  of  meeting.  Only  a  few  strag- 
glers found  their  way  home  again  or  succeeded 
ID  maintaining  themselves  for  a  time  until  the 
arrival  of  the  more  regularly  organized  bodies 
of  troops  which  set  ont  the  next  year.  With 
this  body  were  most  of  the  distin^ished  men 
whose  names  are  associated  with  this  first  great 
chivalric  effort  to  redeem  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  inGdcL  At  the  head  of  nearly  100,000  men 
were  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lower  Lor- 
raine; Htigh  of  Vermandois,  brother  to  Philip, 


— jert  II  of  riauders;  Robert  II  of  Normandy, 
brother  of  William  11.  king  of  Elngland;  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse ;  Bohemond  of  Tarentum,  son 
of  Robert  Guiscard;  Tancred  of  Apulia,  cousin 
of  Bohemond ;  and  other  heroes.  Tancred  is  the 
hero  of  whom  so  many  poets  have  sung.    He 


that  has  formed  the  subject  of  Tasso's  'Jerusa- 
lem Delivered,'  and  the  poem  owed  not  ultle  of 
its  interest  to  the  fact  that  it  was  written  while 
the  victory  at  Lepanto  was  fresh  in  the  mind 
of  the  poet  and  still  well  remembered  by  his 
readers,  for,  while  the  crusades  are  considered  to 
end  with  the  last  quarter  of  the  l3th  century,  the 
gathering  of  the  naval  force  that  overcame 
the  Turks  under  Don  John  of  Austria  was  really 
the  result  of  the  crusading  spirit. 

The  various  armies  of  the  First  Crusade  gath- 
ered at  Constantinople  about  Christmas  1095. 
Here  they  were  delayed  for  some  time  by  the 
diplomacy  of  the  Greek  emperor,  who  wished  to 
be  assured  that  the  immense  forces  which  had 
come  partly  as  the  result  of  his  own  request  for 
aid  would  not  prove  the  ruin  of  his  tottering 
empire.  About  Pentecost,  1097,  the  Crusaders 
crossed  over  to  Asia  by  the  Strait  of  Gailipoli, 
and  their  &rst  conquest  was  the  town  of  Nicea 
in  June  1097.  Shortly  after  this,  on  4  July,  the 
Crusaders  met  an  Eastern  arpy  in  pitched  oattle 
for  the  first  time,  at  Dorylaum,  and  routed  and 
put  it  to  flight.  The  crusading  army  now 
marched  through  Asia  Minor  untilthey  reached 
Antioch.  They  would  probably  have  been  long 
delayed  in  the  siege  of  this  town  but  for  treach- 
eiy  which  threw  it  into  their  hands  in  June  1098. 
The  citadel,  however,  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Turkish  garrisoa  Before  they  captured 
it,  they  themselves  had  to  stand  siege  in  Antioch 
from  a  Turkish  army  which  surrounded  the 
town  soon  after  its  capture.  After  three  weeks 
of  siege  the  Crusaders  were  reduced  to  a  very 
pitiable  condition,  but  on  23  Tune  they  made  a 
vigorous  sortie  and  succeedeo,  in  spite  of  their 
famished  and  exhausted  condilion^ln  caD^)leteIy 
routing  the  Turkish  besiegers.  "The  Crusaders 
remained  nearly  a  year  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Antioch  and  only  in  May  1099  was  the  march 
against  Jerusalem  begun.  The  siege  of  the  ci^ 
was  commenced  early  in  June,  Finally,  after 
six  weeks  of  a  fierce  siege,  die  city  was  captured 
by  a  two  days'  storming,  on  15  July.  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  was  chosen  king  of  Jerusalem,  but 
humbly  refused  K)  wear  the  kii^s  crown  on  die 
spot  where'  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  worn 
a  crown  of  thorns.  He  accepted  as  his  designa- 
tion instead  of  king  that  of  Defender  of  tlK 
Holy  Sepulchre.  After  scarcely  a  year  of  sof-  . 
ereignty,  however,  h«  died  in  1100  and  wa*  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Baldwin.  Baldwin  had  ,  .  { 
separated  from  the  main  army  of  the  Crusaders 
while  it  was  in  camp  in  the  neu^borbood  of 
Antioch  and  had  proceeded  to  EdesEa.  This 
city  was  in  possession  of  a  Christian  prince,  who 
was  able  to  maintain  himself  only  with  difH- 
cul^  against  the  Mohammedans.  Baldwin  con-  '  , 
eluded  a  treaty  by  which  he  agreed  to  aid  tibis 
prince  against  the  Mohammedans  on. condition  ; 

that  he  himself  should  be  his  successor  on  his  '■ 

death.    This  trealy  was  made  in  Februaiy  1098,  i 

and,  as  the  Prince  of  Edessa  was  killed  soon  | 

after  in  a  popular  insurrection,  Baldwin  asserted 
effectually  his  claims  to  MiccMd  him  Mtd  aoon 
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itretching  even  beyoad  the  Annenian  Uoim- 
tains  KM  the  plain  of  Uesopotamia.  He  was 
according  hit  brother's  natural  succewor  at 
the  rnler  in  Pakstine. 

SscoBd  Cnuade.— In  1144  the  Saraceni  re- 
captured Edes^  Tbta  produced  great  <xm%wt- 
latiom  tiiroiigbout  Europe,  becsnae  it  was  feared 
that  the  other  acquisitiona  made  by  the  Cfaris' 
tians  during  the  First  Crusade  would  alto  faU 
once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  ■^'M*  Ai  a 
result,  Pope  Eugeniua  I II  called  upon  Saml  Bcr- 
aard  of  Cwirvaux  to  preach  the  Second  Cni«ad» 
The  two  leaden  of  the  expedition  were  the 
German  exopcror,  Cbnrad  III,  and  the  king  of 
France,  Louift  VII.  Thn  oollected  abowt  140t* 
000  men  and  in  1147  led  them  to  the  East.  Not* 
wiihstanding  the  enthusiasm  with  which  this 
crusade  had  been  entered  upon,  for  it  is  ivcorded 
that  after  Bernard's  sermon,  it  h^pened  more 
than  once,  that  enough  crosses  not  having  bees 
provided  for  all  those  who  wished  to  assunM 
tbe  cross,  that  is,  to  itromise  to  go  oa  the  cnl* 
sade,  Bernard  had  to  cut  uf  his  aanaeots  in 
ordN"  U>  supply  them,  the  axmy  failed  of  its 
purpose  of  recapturing  Edesa^  and  indted  oalir 
served  by  its  presence  still  further  to  weaken  thta 
already  almost  loitering  kingdoco  of  lenisaleni. 
The  crusading'  armies  returned  to  Eurofe  in 
1149  and  it  was  nearly  50  years  before  any 
other  Attempt  waijuade  to  diminish  the  domina-r 
tion  of  the  Saracens, 

Tliird  Cnuade.— ;  In  1187.  SakidintookjKu- 
salem  from  the  Christians  and  the  zeal  oj  the 
West  blazed  out  once  more.  The  three  prindpa) 
monarchs  of  Europe,  Frederick  Barbaroesa.  em- 
peror of  Germany,  Philip  Au^stus,  king  o£ 
France,  and  Richard  Osur  de  Lion,  ot  England, 
offered  to  lead  their  armies  ia  person  against  the 
Saracens.  Frederick's  armv  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing  the  Holy  Land  only  after  having  overconM 
an  immense  Turkish  army  at  Pbilometiun^  7 
May  1190.  Not  long  after  bis  victory  BarbaroHS 
was  drowned  in  the  river  Kalykadnos  and  thia 
took  all  the  spirit  out  of  his  troops.  His  son 
Frederick  led  the  army  to  the  siege  of  Acre,  but 
after  his  death,  in  January  1191,  the  German 
arn^y  abandoned  the  expeditioo.  Philip^  and 
Richard  agreed  to  unite  their  forces  at  Messina< 
in  Sicily,  Here  (hey  stayed  until  the  ^riag  of 
1191.  Philip  reached'the  Holy  Land  on  the  day 
before  Easter  and  joined  the  other  Crusaders 
before  Acre,  Richard's  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a 
violent  storm  and  his  wife  and  mother  were 
detained  as  prisoners  on  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
to  which  their  vessel  had  been  driven,  by  Isaac 
Comnenus,  the  heartless,  despotic  ruler  of  the 
island.  On  Richard's  arriral  from  Rhodes, 
where  his  vessel  had  been  compelled  to  put  in, 
he  succeeded  in  taking  Isaac  and  his  daughter 
prisoners  and  had  himself  procl^med  king  of 
Cyprus.  'Twas  not  until  the  beginning  of  June 
that  he  joined  the  French  at  Acre.    Owing  to 

Balousies  between  the  two  monarchs,  the  French 
ng  abandoned  the  expedition  shortly  after  the 
fall  of  Acre.  Richatd  succeeded  in  many  won- 
derful exploits  against  the  Saracens,  but  was  not 
able  to  accomplish  much  in  regaining  territory. 
He  did  nut  sticceed  in  recapturing  Jenuolem, 
and,  though  he  defeated  Saladin  at  Azoof  and 
captured  Jatfa,  he  at  last  dnpoired  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  aad  made  a  truce  with  Saladm 
by  which  the  sea-coast  from  Tyre  to  Jaffa  rtr 
tnained  in  the  possession  of  the  Cnuadcrs,  and 


were  aHowed  full  liberty  to  visit  the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

Ilie  Fourth  Cnuade  was  dne  to  the  zeal  of 
Pone  Innooent  III.  Its  chief  promoters  were 
Godfrey  of  Ouunpagne,  Baldwin,  Countof  Plan- 
ders,  and  Dandolo,  the  old  Doge  of  Venice. 
TIk  Iklarquift  of  Monteferrat  was  chosen  leader 
»i  the  expedition.  The  Cmsaders  assembled  at 
Venice  and  were  induced  by  Dandolo  to  attack 
Zara  in  Dalnalia,  a  town  which  bad  formerly 
belonged  to'  Ifae  Venetians  but  ndiich  had  re* 
nounced  its  allegiance.  This  was  contrary  to  the 
wiA  of  the  Pop^  who  excommunicated  the 
Crusxdert  for  their  failure  to  fuHil  their  vow 
of  proceeding  to  the  Holy  Land,  News  now 
the  Crtuaders'  catnp  that  there  was  a 

•)  in  Constantinople  and  their  aid  was 

for  one  of  die  dainunti  to  (he  throne. 
Dandolo  seems  to  have  been  mainly  responsiUe 
for  encouraging  the'  Cmsaders  to  accept  th« 
invitation  to  proceed  to  Constantinople,  and  as 
a  result  the  crusade  was  entirely  diverted  from 
its'  oFisinal  puipose.  In  1303,  ConstantiiKiple 
tvaa  taken  I^  the  Crusaders,  who  established 
therein  a  Latin  empire. 

ChitdRn'a  Cr«Md»^-The  failure  of  so  many 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land  proved  very 
dtocouniging  and  people  began  to  wonder  if 
there  was  not  some  cardinal  fault  in  the  make- 
up <>f  Ike  parties  that  went  on  the  Crusade.  It 
be^an  to  be  eaid  that  the  Holy  Land  would 
never  be  captured,  except  by  those  Who  were 
innocent  Accordingly,  when  Stephen,  a  Fretich 
peasant  bor.  in  June  1212.  began  to  preach  a 
children's  crusade,  he  made  many  converts  to 
his  opinion  that  possibly  children  might  accom- 
plish what  aMts  had  failed  in.  Some  30,000 
Freni:li  chiMren  are  said  to  have  taken  pat^ 
in  the  expedition. .  A  like  movement  began  in 
Germany  and  soon  proved  to  have  almost  as 
great  a  followiag.  Over  20,000  German  chil- 
dren crossed  the  Alps  into  I^y.  Both  expedi-' 
tions,  as  rai^t  have  been  expected,  came  to 
grief.  .  The  French  children  were  tempted  on 
board  vessels  -fay  designing  slave  merchants  in 
Marseilles,  and  many  of  them  were  sold  into 
slavery.  Uany  of  the  German  children  lost 
their  lives  dirough  the  hardships  they  had  to 
endure  on  the  inarch.  Some  were  lost  at  sea 
and  some  setded  down  here  and  there  through- 
out  Italy. 

These  expeditions  represent  a  phase  of  that 
tendency  to  p^chic  contagion  that  sometimes 
comes  over  even  intelligent  people  in  an  in- 
explicable way,  and  it  is  from  this  standpoifiT 
diat  they  have  been  vciy  much  discussed  in 
fecent  years.  The  Children's  Crusade  corre- 
^nds  to  the  witch  baiting  of  more  modern 
ttmeS,  or  to  some  of  the  many  spiritual  mani- 
festations of'  older  peiioda.  Some  doubts  have 
been  thrown  on  phases  of  the  history  of  the 
Children's  Crfasade,  as  for  instance  the  fate  of 
the  Fraich  children,  but  there  seems  good 
reason  to  believe  the  aocount  given  here  to  bff 
correct  Conwlt  Winkelmanti,  'Geschichte  Kai- 
ser Frederichs  II>  and  Rfihrichf  s  article  in  'Sy^ 
bcU  HisloT,  Zeitschrift,'  (1876).  In  English 
there  is  the  papular  account  by  Gray,  'The 
Children's  Cruaade>  (Kew  York  1871),  and  in 
French,  'Dcs  Easards  La  eroisade  des  enfants* 
{Paris  1875). 

Fifth  CmsJide.—  After  an  interlude  of  five 
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ctta.  There  wai  so  much  dtsaffectioa  a.[nong 
the  Crusaders  themselves,  however,  that  the 
expedition  had  td  be  abandoned.  This  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  Fifth  Oitsade.  What  it 
more  uioally  called  the  Fifth  Crusade  was  led 
by  Frederick  II  of  Germany  and  owed  its 
inception  to  Pope  Honoriiu  II  and  to  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  A  pestilence  brdce  out  in  the 
army  >U£t  as  it  was  ready  to  sail  and  this  de- 
layed the  expedition.  Frederidc  aeems  to  have 
lost  heart  after  this  and  retired  to  Fouuoli, 
near  Naples,  thus  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
Pope  Gregory  IX,  who  put  him  under  a  ban  of 
excommunication.  'The  next  year,  nevertheless 
Frederick  went  to  the  Holy  Land  and  without 
giving  battle  succeeded  b^  nuotiation  with  the 
Sultan  in  securing  for  bimsclf  the  kingdom  of 
Judea,  only  on  condition,  however,  of  tolerating 
la  this  kingdom  the  Mohammedan  religion.  He 
was  crowned  king  and  concluded  a  truce  with 
the  Sultan  for  10  years;  but  this  was  soon 
broken. 

The  Sixth  and  Seventh  cnisadea  were  led 
by  Saint  Louis  IX  of  France.  He  considered 
that  the  centre  of  the  Moslem  dominimi  was  in 
Egypt  and  he  resolved  to  su^ce  his  Uow  there. 
He  laid  siege  to  Damictta  and  captured  the  ci^ 
in  June  1249.  In  his  march  up  the  Nile,  how- 
ever, his  army  became  involved  in  the  mazes 
of  swamp  and  streams  of  the  river  and  waa 
defeated.  Forced  to  retreat,  it  was  overtaken 
by  the  army  of  the  Sultan,  where  resistance 
was  hopeless,  and  the  king  and  his  whole  aitny 
had  to  surrender.  Louis's  ransom  was  ibe  city 
of  Damietta.  After  waiting  for  a  time  for 
reinforcements,    he    returned    home.      Twenty 


OA  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  and  after  a 
large  nmnber  of  his  loii^ta  bad  perished,  be 
hii^elf  died  before  Tunis.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded and  the  French  Crusaders  returned  home. 
Ahout  the  same  time  an  English  army  under 
Prince  Edward,  afterward  Edward  I,  proceeded 
to  ^ria.  Finding  that  little  could  be  accom- 
plished, they  concluded  a  trace  for  10  years 
and  then  returned  to  England.  For  about 
20  years  after  this,  the  remnants  of  the  Latin 
kingdom  in  Palestine  succeeded  in  maintaining 
th^selves  independent  Acre  was  captured  by 
the  Sultan  of  Ep^t  in  1291,  just  100  years  after 
it  had  been  oiiginally  t^cen  I^  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  and  this  obliterated  the  last  remnant  ot 
the  kingdom  that  had  been  founded  by  the 
Cnisaden. 

The  results  and  significance  of  the  crusades 
for  western  Europe,  and  indeed,  for  the  civilised 
world  of  all  after  times,  are  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  little  that  was  acoompltuied  in 
Palestine.  The  result  of  the  Intercommunica- 
tion of  nations  caused  by  a  series  of  joint  en- 
terprises could  scarcely  fail  to  bring  widi  it 
broadening  of  views  and  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment consequent  upon  friction  of  minds 
trained  so  differently.  In  merely  material  prog- 
ress, the  most  noteworthy  effect  was  upon  com- 
merce. The  use  of  many  Eastern  lirxuries  was 
introduced  into  Europe,  and  as  a  result  the  cities 
of  Italy  especially  acquired  commercial  import- 
ance. The  commercial  spirit  thus  arouseo  and 
the  impetus  of  the  later  crusades  gave  rise  to  the 
Hanseatic  League,  which  marks  the  first  great 
step  in  modem  commercial  progress.  In  every 
branch  of  art  and  knowledge  the  effect  of  the 


crusades  soon  became  evident.  '  There  has  beea 
in  recent  times  a  renewed  interest  in  the 
Uth  century.  There  are  tome  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  13lh  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  centuries  because  of  what  it  n^- 
rcsaits  of  accomplishment  in  the  arts  and  of 
devdofKnent  of  the  human  mind  as  wrfl  as  the 
rise  of  human  liberty.  Neariy  all  of  the  move- 
ments that  led  up  to  such  acootn^ithment  can 
be  traced  to  the  crusades.  In  the  East,  the 
Europeans  had  come  in  contact  with  Ar^an 
philosophy  and  Arabian  mathematics,  and  the 
consequence  was  an  intereit  in  these  subjects 
that  spread  very  widely  and  that  eventually  gave 
rise  to  the  miiversity  and  even  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sudk  advanced  physical  science  as  was 
taught  by  Albertus  Magnus  and  Roger  Bacon. 
The  interest  of  the  Crusaders  in  Byaantlne 
architecture  and  arts  led  to  the  development  of 
a  taste  tlut  soon  created  a  demand  that  must  be 
satisfied.  Gothic  architecture  has  been  traced 
to  Eastern  influences.  The  other  great  arts  of 
the  13th  century,  statuary,  stained  glass  woitc- 
ing^  bock' illumination,  metal  wonting  in  its 
ranons  forms  and  needlework,  all  awe  their 
inipiration  to  Eastern  sources.  That  they  were 
devel^ed  quite  beyond   the  models  that  had 


ditions  of  accomplishment  that  led  them  to 
raise  their  genius  to  the  highest  possible  point  of 
accomplishment.  Great  political  benefits  in  the 
cmsaoes  must  not  be  overlooked.  Many  of  the 
nobilin'  lost  their  lives  and  many  more  lost 
their  lortunes  and  their  power,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence government  became  more  centralized 
and  national.  This  was  especially  true  in 
FratKe,  and  as  a  consequence  peace  was  easier 
to  maintain.  The  honors  conferred  on  many  of 
the  Crusaders  grave  them  opportunities  to  rise 
sodi  as  they  would  not  otherwise  have  had. 
The  distribution  of  wealdi  brought  about  by 
the  heavy  expenses  that  were  incurred  gave 
opporttmities  tor  many  of  the  poorer  classes  to 
enter  into  industrial  and  commercial  occupa- 
tions. The  very  independence  of  mind  that  had 
been  acquired  %  the  distant  expeditions  created 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  made  men  much  more 
ready  to  try  far-off  adventures  and  even  com- 
mercial speculations,  than  was  the  case  before. 
Undoubtedly  to  the  crusaders  is  owed  more  of 
what  is  distinctive  in  modem  Europe  than  to 
any  other  connected  series  oi  human  events. 

BibUography.— The  literature  of  the  cru- 
sades is  very  extensive,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
principal  titles  can  be  aSven.  The  most  im- 
portant collection  of  sources  is  the  'Recueil  des 
historiens  des  croisades,*  of  which  IS  vtJumes 
have  been  published  (Paris  1841  et  seq.).  Con- 
sult also  Bongars,  'Gesta  Dei  per  Francos* 
(Hanover  16in  ;  Villehardouin  and  De  join- 
vilie,  'Chronicles  of  the  Crusades*  (1908); 
Br*hier,  "L'Eglise  et  I'Orient  au  Moyen  Age' 
(Paris  1907). 

Jaues  J.  WalsHj^ 
Author  of  '^The  ThirtetHth,  Ihe  Greatest  of  Cen- 
luries,'  etc. 

CRUSHING  AND  GRINDING  MA- 
CHINERY. This  article  describes  the  class  of 
crushers  and  grinders  used  to  break  up  and 
reduce  rock,  Stone,  ore  pigments,  etc.,  to  frag- 
ments or  to  powder. 

Crutkmg  ntachinrs  are  used  for  purposes  of 
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coaise  reduction.  Th^  cooust  of  v«[iou 
forms  of  'stamps*  or  stamp-mills,  cru«hini 
rolb,  synttory  crushers,  etc,  and  are  etniiloyea 
b>  redoce  metal  ores  for  subsequent  treabnntt 
by  tbc  processes  of  amalgamation  and  concen- 
tration; for  stone-breaking  as  fcir  road-metal, 
and  for  crushing  coal  and  coke. 

For  preliminary  crushing,  tiuK  h,  for  pre- 
paring material  for  finer  crushing  bj  various 
forms  of  stamps,  rolls  and  rotary  mills  such 
as  those  described  in  det^l  under  the  titk 
Miking  and  Milung  Machikerv,  the  types 
of  macbines  usually  employed  are  the  jzw 
crushers  and  the  gyratory  crushers.  Of  the 
former,  the  "Blake,'  the  'Dodge,*  and  the 
'Buchanan*  crushers  are  among  the  most 
familiar  and  extensively  used  types. 

Sedionsl  Side  View 


the  top  of  the  mkin  toggle  bearing  and  tke 
bottom  of  the  steel  logs  cast  on  tiie  freme  so 
that  the  angle  of  the  toggle  can  be  increased 
for  lengtbeniDg  the  stroke,  or  it  may  be  flattetwd 
to  diminish  the  same.  For  increasing  the  stroke 
oa*  or  more  liners  are  added,  and  1^  this 
means  a  variation  of  about  50  per  cent  is  ob- 
tained in  the  throw  of  die  jaw.  The  receiving 
openings  of  these  crushers  range  in  size  from 
1J4  X  3  inches  to  24  x  30  inches;  their  wn^t 
ranges  from  160  to  60,000  pounds;  they  require 
from  4  to  65  horse  power  to  operate  them  at  2S0 
revolutions  per  mipute,  and  are  capable  of  re- 
ducing the  rock  supplied  to  them  into  fragments 
ranging  from  1  to  3  inches  in  size  at  a  rate 
raneins  from  4  to  35  tons  per  hour,  according 
to  me  size  of  the  machines.  The  capacity  of  a 
rock  breaker  depends  on  the  distance  between 
the  jaws,  and  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
■  power  wheel.  The  amount  of  product  is  also 
affected  b^  the  kind  of  rock,  the  hard,  brittle 
va.riety  will  go  throu^  faster  than  the  sand- 


TopVieM 

Ptc.  1. 

.Fi^.  1  illustrates  a  vertical  section  and  a 
top  view  of  a  'Buchanan"  stone  crusher.  It 
consists  of  a  cast  steel  frame  carrying  two  steel 
jaws,  one  fixed  and  one  movaUe,  ^bich  are 
arranged  to  form  a  V-ehaped  opuiing.  The 
movable  or  swing  jaw  is  hinged  at  the  t^  and 
is  connected  with  suitable  mechanism  by  which 
it  is  alternately  pushed  forward  and  backward, 
to  and  from  the  fixed  jaw,  thus  alternately 
reducing  and  enlarging  the  V-shaped  openii^t. 
The  material  to  be  crushed  is   introduced  at 


fine  enough  to  allow  it  to  past  through  the 
smaller  outlet  at  the  bottom  of  the  opcnin*. 
The  adjustment  to  crush  fine  or  coarse  is  made 
by  means  of  removable  steel  liners  placed  be- 
tween the  planed  surfaces  of  the  frame  and  the 
main  t(^gie  block.  The  stroke  U  adjusted  by 
means  of  jaw  linera  of  steel  placed  between 
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stones  and  other  tough  rock.  The  accompany- 
ing table  of  "Relative  Hardness  of  Elements 
and  Ores*  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  relative  powers  required  to  crush  them.  It 
is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  power 
required  will  depend  very  much  on  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  mineral  to  the  gangue 
matter;  for  example,  galena  may  occur  in  a 
qoartz  gangue,  and  if  die  proportion  of  galenft 
is  verr  lar^  the  hardness  of  the  ore  will  be 
near  tne  scale  for  galena  as  shown  in  the  table; 
bat,  if  the  proportion  is  very  smell,  the  hardness 
of  the  ore  wiU  be:  near  the  scale  for  quartz. 

Componads  of  the  heavy  metals,  such  M 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  etc.,  are  soft,  their 
■anuiiss  raiely  exceeding  2.5  to  ^ ;  wUle  that 
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of  the  compounds  of  the  ar$«nides  and  oxides 
of  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt  are  relatively  hard, 
ranging  from  6  to  6.5,  Most  of  the  sulphides, 
carbonates,  sulphates  and  phosphates  are  soft. 
The  conspicuously  hard  minerals  are  found 
chiefly  among  the  oxides  and  silicates.  The 
weights  of  the  various  ores  differ  within  very 
wide  limits.     A  spongy  dry  quartz  containing 


of  forms,  and  are  used  for  the  production  of  a 
much  finer  grade  of  crushed  material  than  that 
obtained  by  the  use-of  the  machines  already 
described.      In    some    of    them    the    rolls    are 


Fio.4. 
equi^tped  with  removable  sleel  teeth.  Such  ma- 
chines are  used  by  the  smelters  for  the  coane 
crushing  of  slag  snells  from  slag  cars  and  pots. 
Other  forms  have  corrugated  rolls,  while  the 
coat  cnishers  and  the  coke  crushers  and  sixers 
have  rolls  equipped  with  teeth  of  special  design 
adapted  for  the  crushing  aBd  sizinpr  of '  the 
product  according  to  the  sizes  demanded  by  the 


very  little  metallic  sulphurets  is  naturally  much 
lighter  than  a  wet  dense  quartz  heavily  charged 
with  galena.  Broken  quartz  sent  to  the  mill 
generally  ranges  from  15  to  22  cubic  feet  per 
Ion,  and  a  convenient  size  of  truck  for  handling 
the  same  is  one  having  a  capacity  of  about  half 

GTTStory  Crushers.—  In  these  machines,  the 
crustung  elements  consist  of  an  inverted  hollow 
fruslrum  of  a  cone  within  which  an  upright 
fnislrum  of  a  solid  cone  is  given  a  gyratofy 
motion  by  a  vertical  shaft  connected  with  a 
counter  shaft  operated  by  a  suitable  propelling 
mechanism.  The  vertical  shaft  is  lunged  at  the 
top,  and  the  material  dumped  into  the  hopper 
is  crushed  in  the  annular  space  between  the 
walls  of  the  two  cones  until  it  is  fine  enough  to 
pass  down  and  out  of  the  openings  at  the  bot- 


tia.  S. 

industrial  and  commercial  trades.  Coal  crushers 
are  described  in  detail  under  the  title  Coal 
UiNiNG  Machinekv,  while  Fie.  3  illustrates 
a  'Jeffrey"  coke  crusher  and  sizer.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  feed  hopper  the  form  of  which 
may  be  arranged  to  suit  any  required  condition, 
and  the  rolls  are  made  in  segments  with  re- 
movable teeth,  as  shown  by  Fig.  4,  or  of  inter- 
changeable tooth  rings,  as  shown. in  Fig.  S. 


torn.  Hie  McCully  and  the  Austin  gyratory 
crushers  are  amonc  the  best  representatives  oi 
this  class  of  raacnines.  Fig.  2  illustrates  a 
vertical  :  cross  section  of  the  Austin  crusher. 
"Hiese  machines  are  adapted  to  produce  a  much 
finer  grade  of  crushed  material  than  those  of 
tiie  jaw  nvsher  type. 

Crushing  rolls  are  made  in  a  great  variety 


An  exteznal  view  of  a  set  of  plain  cniihioK 
rolls  is  given  in  the  article  under  the  title 
UmiNG  AND  MiujNG  Mackincby,  together  with 
a  general  dcKriptioa  o£  the  same,  but  He  6, 
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dtowisK  a  KCtional  view  of  a  'Humphreys' 
crushine  rolls,  is  introduced  here  to  convey  a 
nWre  detailed  idea  of  die  internal  anansenirart 
of  the  prindinl  parti  of  these  machines.  Va- 
lious  fonm  of  roll  cmsber?  are  also  used  for 
crushing  sugar-cane  and  other  fibrous  mate- 
rials. 

Other  foms  of  crushers  in  common  use  are 
the  *cofiee  miUs,*  which,  while  resemblbg  the 
gyratoi^  Crushers,  yet  differ  frotn  them  in  that 
tB«  vertical  shaft  tus  only  a  simi^  rotary  mo- 
tion without  gyration ;  the  *edge  runner'  crush- 
ers consisting  of  a  vertical  aJde  which  carries 
a  number  of  radial  arms  with  hea>^  metal 
wheels  attached  to  their  outer  ends.  The  rota- 
tioD  of  the  vertical  axle  causes  these  wheek  to 
travd  in  a  circular  track  on  the  bottom  of  a 
metal  trough  containing  the  material  to  be 
crushed ;  and  sausage  milb  consistinf;  of  a 
longitudinal  shaft  carrying  radial  teeth  which 
intermesh  with  similar  teeth  projecting  from 
the  inaide  of  the  (^lindrical  containing  shell. 

Grinding  and  prnverising  mocktnet  are  used 
in  many  processes  to  reduce  the  products  of 


I^^.  8  illustrates  a  'Davis*  Chilian  mill.  It 
consists  of  a  heavy  cast  iron  pan  with  an  annu- 
lar die.  The  periphery  of  the  pan  is  provided 
with  screens.    A  vertical  driving  shaft  is  jour- 


Ihc  crushers.  They  are  commonly  known  as 
mills,  and  are  necessarily  of  a  different  chao- 
acter  and  of  lighter  ccMHtruction  than  the  cnisb- 
ing  madiines. 

In  (he  simple  mill-stone  mill,  two  stones  set 
vertically  one  above  the  '  olfaer,  one  fixed  and 
die  other  rotated  by  a  vertical  shait,  are  placed 
face  to  face.  Usually  the  upper  stone  is  the 
movable  one,  and  faaf  a  central  hole  into  which 
the  material  bo  be  groned  i>  fed.  As  thia  stone 
is  revolved,  the  material  is  ground  between  the 
stones  and  passes  ont  throu^  groovos  in  their 
faces  to  the  edge,  where  it  is  caught  by  a  suit- 
able 


naled  in  the  centre  of  the  pan  and  is  driven 
from  below  by  bevel  ^ars  on  a  countenihaft 
connected  with  the  driving  pulley.  Three  crush- 
ing rolls  are  driven  from  the  vertical  shaft  by 
axle  bearings  so  designed  as  to  allow  the  roll- 
ers to  swing  in  a  vertical  plane.  The  material 
to  be  crushed  is  delivered  into  a  central  hopper 
carried  on  the  driving  shaft,  and  is  distributed 
by  suitable  spouts  in  front  of  each  roll.  Scrap- 
ers arc  i>rovided  to  prevent  packing,  and  ensure 
proper  circulation  for  the  screens. 

Other  forms  of  machines  used  for  fine 
grinding  are  the  'pebble  mills,*  'tube  mills,*  and 
•ball  mills."  Of  these,  there  are  two  principal 
types  — those  in  which  metallic  balls  of  hard- 
ened steel,  comparatively  large  in  size,  travel 
around  a  fixed  track,  and  those  in  which  the 
balls  revolve  loosely  in  a  rotating  drum.     In 


tan*  mills.  Fig.  7  shows  a  partly  sectional  de- 
tailed view  of  a  Hootington  mill.  The  ore  and 
water  fed  into  the  mill  at  the  hopper  is  thrown 
against  the  ring-die  by  the  rotating  rollers  and 
scrapers,  where  it  is  crushed  by  tfie  centrifucial 
force  of  the  rollers  to  any  desired  degree  of 
fineness,  and  then  discharged  throuiA  the 
screens  in  the  form  of  a  fine  pulp  suitable  for 
cofxentrMien. 


the  former  the  material  is  ground  between  the 
rotating  balls  and  the  path  on  which  they  travel, 
and  in  the  latter,  by  the  constant  movement 
and  fall  of  the  balls  which  are  fed  into  the  mill 
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with  the  tnaterial.  In  many  forms  of  these 
machines  pebbles  of  flint  are  substituted  for  the 
balls  of  hardened  steel. 

Fi^.  9  illustrates  the  general  form  of  a  peb- 
ble mUl.  The  principal  dimensions  are  as  fol- 
lows;    The  size  of  the  cylinders  range  from 


30  X  19  inches  to  6  x  8  feet;  the  charge,  takinx 
sand  as  the  unit  of  measure,  ranges  from  120 
to  4,000  pounds;  and  ihc  size  of  pulleys  range 
from  24  X  4  inches  to  36  x  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter. These  machines  require  1  to  18  horse- 
power to  drive  them  in  dry-grinding,  and  from 
one-half  to  nine  horse-power,  in  wet-grinding 
at  cylinder  speeds  ranging  from  44  to  13  revo- 
lutions per  minute. 

Fig.  10  illustrates  a  tube  mill  of  the  ordinary 
type.  The  ^neral  principle  of  grinding  em- 
ployed is  similar  to  that  of  the  pebble  mills,  but 
witK  the  difference  that  the  material  to  be 
ground  in  the  tube  mill  is  fed  at  one  end,  and 
delivered  as  a  finished  product  at  the  other  end, 
its  fineness  being  reflated  simply  by  the  speed 
at  which  the  material  is  fed  into  the  machine. 
As  every  particle  of  the  material  must  pass 
under  the  grinding  action  of  the  entire  charge 
of  pebbles,  a  thorou^  and  uniform  grindii^ 
is  die  result,  and  the  use  of  sieves  is  unneces^ 
»ry. 

Fig.  II  shows  a  vertical  cross-section  of  an 
•Abbe"  ball  mill. 


ial  to  be  BTound,  are  extensively  used  for 
.the  grinding  of  paints,  ink  and  other  chemical 
compounds.  They  are  composed  of  one  or  more 
jars.    Fig.  12  shows  a  machine  of  the 


a  charse  of  porce- 


lain balls  weighing  about  22  pounds;  and  is 
capable  of  grinding  up  to  IS  ^pounds  at  a  charge, 
when  running  at  50  revolutions  per  minute. 

Impact  pulveriting  machinrs  are  represented 
by  the  "Max"  mills  and  various  forms  of  'Ray- 
mond*  pulverizers.    The  principle  employed  is 


diat  of  percussion,  the  Wotldng  device  ronsist- 
ing  of  a  vertical  shaft  attached  to  a  carrier  pn>- 
vided  with  hardened  steel  beaters.  As  the 
material  is  fed  into  the  mill  it  is  thrown  by  cen- 
trifugal force  against  b  hard  iron  plate,  the 
particles  at  the  same  time  being  thrown  into 
violent  contact  with  each  other.  Equipped  with 
vacuum  air  separators  they  are  extensively  and 
economically  used  for  the  reduction  of  all  kinds 
of  dry  colors  and  chemicals,  and  for  the 
Ihre.shmg,   cleaning  and  separating  of   tobacco 

The  mechanical  apparatus  required  to  effec- 
tively apply  this  system  of  air  separation  should 
be  capable  of  satisfying  the  followii^  condi- 
tions :  ( 1 )  To  expand  and  rarify  the  air  so  that 
the  coarser  particles  will  fall  out  of  the  current 
and  allow  it  to  deliver  the  impalpable  powder 
at  the  discharge  spout.  (2)  When  a  lar^  out- 
put ot  the  finely  ground  material  is  required 
per  hour,  the  apparatus  should  be  capable  of 
using  an  amount  of  air  suflicieni  to  lift  the 
total  weight  of  the  charge  of  raw  material. 
(3)  When  using  a  large  volume  of  air,  sufficient 
room  should  be  provided  for  its  expansion  and 
rarefaction  so  as  to  obtain  a  current  light 
enough  to  cany  away  the  impalpable  powder 


only.  (4)  The  apparatus  should  be  so  con- 
stnicted  that  the  coarse  particles  will  fall  ont 
of  the  light  air  current  gravity  into  the  con- 
tracted portion  of  the  separator  where  the  blast 
il  stronger,  and  thus  pass  out  thit>i%h  the  tail- 
ing spout  or  into  the  pulverizer  to  be  re- 
ground,  without  being  accompanied  b^  any  of 
file  fine  powder.  (5)  The  air  space  within  tbe 
apparatiu  should  approach  as  near  as  possible 
to  a  perfect  vacuum. 

As  the  fineness  of  the  product  depends  upon 
tbe  size  of  the  separator,  almost  any  limit  of 
grinding  is  readily  obtained  by  inaldnR  the 
aptraratus  of  sufficient  uze  to  prodnce  tbe  ppoper 
rentive  expansion  and  rarefaction  o^  the  air. 
When  it  is  desired  that  the  finished  product 
^ould  be  an  extremely  fine  powder,  the  use  of 
the  large-siied  separators  will  give  the  beat 
results;  bir^  for  products  of  medhim  grades  of 
'fineness,  and  large  output,  tbe  smaller  ma- 
chines with  fan  and  dust  collector  attachments 
are  the  most  effective. 

Fig.  13  illustrates  a  Ra^ond  impact  pul- 
verizer and  vacuum  separating  plant  as  erected 
for  lhe  cleaning  and  separatmg  of  tobacco 
stents.  The  mtiterialis  -fed  to  the  machine^by 
the  operator  in  a  manner  similar  tO  tbe  feediiiB 
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Of  a  threghing  maduRb  The  perfontioni  o£ 
the  xreon  surraunding  the  pulv^riziiiK  cylinder 
vary  ia  size  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  cle~ 
und.  As  the  stems  come  in  contact  with  the 
lapidly  revt^ving  beaters,  the  particles  of  the 
leaf  arc  liberated  therefrom,  and  paasisK 
tbrou^  the  screens  with  the  stems  are  catUjM 
by  the  air  current  and  drawn  ^>  into  die  Wpa- 
rator,  which  expands  the  air  so  that  alt  the  It^ 
pieces  of  stems  drop  back  and  are  discharged 
through  the  opening  at  die  bottom  into  the.  drag 
elevator.  The  particle^  of  leaf  drop  into  the 
centre  cone  of  the  separator  and  discharne  from 
the  ifioul,  while  the  dtitt  is  carried  throuf^  the 
faa  mto  the  dust  collector  and  discharged 
tberefroiB. 


Arraatra  Machinery.— Arrastra  plants  are 
employed  for  the  rednction  of  metallic  ores 
into  a  fine  pulp  'ftliich  is  subsequently  treated 
by  the  patio  or  some  other  process  and  the  pure 
metal  separated  from  the  accompanying  impuri- 
ties. The  bottom  of  the  arrastra  is  paved  with 
stone  10  x  10  ittches  square,  made  of  the  best 
granite  and  set  vertically  to  the  depth  of  about 
three  feet  in  the  ground.  The  outside  is  con- 
structed of  flat  stones  which  project  from 
18  to  30  inches  above  the  floor.  Line  shafts 
driven  by  engitie  power  extend  over  this 
floor  and  operate  p<rfea  or  arms  fvt'hich  revoivt 
and  move  the  "dragging  stones"  over  the  granite 
floor  and  thus  accompUsh  the  reduction  of  the 
ore  fed  iato  the  anastm  to  a  fine  pulp.    These 


From  these  machines  it  passes  through  a  set  of 
crashing  rolls  and  is  dropped  automatically  into 
TeVoIving  screens  which  separate  the  fine  pulp 
froiti  the  coarser  grindings.  The  last-namfd 
material  is  sent  back  and  passed  again  throufHi 
the  crushing  rolls  until  all  of  the  pulp  is  line 
enough  to  be  finally  treated  in  the  arrastrv. 
Each  arrastra  requires  about  six  horse-power 
for  its  operation,  and  range  in  crushing  capacity 
from  6  to  10  tons  each,  per  24  hours,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  ore. 

For  other  forms  of  crushing  and  grinding 
machinery,  and  thar  special  application,  see 
Articles  imder  the  titles  Baicx  Making  Ma- 
chinery, Coal  Mining  Machimeky  and  Mik- 
ing AND  MlU-lNG  Mackinerv. 

CRUSIUS,  kroo-ie-us.  Otto,  Gemtan  phi- 
lologist: b.  Hanover,  20  Dec.  1857.  He  has  been 
ft  professor  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg  and 
at  Mimchen  (1903).  He  has  written  among 
other  works  'Musik^eorie  und  Musikgc- 
sdiiclrte,'  'Znr  griechischen  Rellgions^^eschicte* 
(1886)  ;  'Untersuchungen  tu  den  Mimiamben 
des  Herondas'  (1892);  and  has  also  edited 
'Philologus;  Herondas*  (1901);  'Fabeln  des 
Babrius*  (1897);  <Griechische  Lyriker*  (1897). 

CRUST  OF  THE  BARTH.  a  term  for- 
merly in  much  use  to  indicate  the  solid  shell  of 
the  earth  that  covered  the  supposed  molten 
interior.  More  recently  it  has  come  to  be  be- 
lieved that  the  earth  is  probably  solid  throUjgh- 
out,  and  the  term  Crust  has  lost  its  original 
significance,  and  is  not  much  used  by  scientists, 
though  it  is  still  widely  retained  popularly  for 
what  is  more  properly  called  the  Uthosphere. 
For  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  Uthosphere 
sec  Rock  Flow  age;  Rock  Cleavage;  Faxjlts; 
Joints  ;  Mountains  ;  also  Geology,  Geognosy. 

CRUSTACEA,  kriis-ta'^i-a,  a  primary 
grotq)  (phylum)  of  animals  represcntecf  by  the 
tntmacle,  lobster,  crayfish,  shrimp  and  crab. 
Cnistacca  differ  from  other  arthropod  ammaJs, 
The  body  consJMs  of  about  20  segments  which  in 
the  more  specialized  forms  are  grouped  into 
two  regtous,  the  head-thorax  (cephalothomx) 
and  hind-body  or  abdomen.  The  segments  of 
the  cephaloHiorax  are  fused  together  so  that  the 
limits  between  the  segments  are  lost,  and  the 
wlicde  ma.19  is  protected  by  the  shield  or  cais- 
pace.  The  skin  is  thick  and  rendered  solid 
by  the  deposition  of  lime  (carbonate  and  phos- 
phate), 90  that  the  integument  forms  a  dense 
crust,  hence  the  name  Crustacea.  They  differ 
from  trilobitcs  and  king  crabs  in  having  two 
pairs  of  antenme,  while  tb^  breathe  by 
moans  of  gills  attached  to  the  legs.  Like  the 
other  marine  arthropods  named,  they  have  legs 
which  are  ^vided  into  two  divisions,  an  outer 
(exopodite)  and  an  inner  (endopodite).  Cril&- 
tacea  differ  alio  from  the  Palttopoda  (trilo- 
bites, .  nerostomes  and  arachnids)  in  the  hi^ 
degree  of  specialization  of  thnr  appendages, 
there  being  three  to  six  kinds,  with  correspond- 
ing functions,  while  in  the  trtlobites,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  single  pair  of  antenns  are  suc- 
ceeded by  numerous'  (over  20)  pairs  of  legs, 
all  of  the  same  shape  and  functions.  In  tne 
head-thorax,  besides  the  antenna^  there  b  on 
nach  fide  of  the  mouth  «  pair  of  m^adiUes, 
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each  with  a  palput,  two  pairs  of  tnaxillte  or 
accessory  jaws,  which  are  flat,  divided  into 
iobes,  and  of  tuiequal  size;  three  pairs  of  fool- 
jxws  (maxillipedes),  which  differ  from  themax- 
ilUe  in  having  gills  like  those  on  the  five  folloW' 
ing:  pairs  of  legs.  There  are  thus  13  pairs  of 
cephalothoracic  appendages,  indicatitig  that 
there  are  13  corresponduig  Mgrnents ;  these, 
mth  Ihe  seven  abdominal  segments,  indicate 
that  there  are  20  segments  in  a  typical  crustacean. 
There  are  six  pairs  of  swimming  legs  (swim- 
mereli),  the  last  very  broad  in  tbe  lobster  and 
shtimp,  with  the  telson  forming  the  ''tail-fin.'' 

The  Crustacea  as  a  rvle  respire  by  g^Us. 
These,  as  in  the  lobster  and  crab,  are  com- 
posed of  a  scries'  of  little  filaments  into  which 
the  blood  flows  to  be  aerated.  The  filaments 
branch  out  frotn  a  common  stalk  which  grows 
out  of  the  basal  joint  of  the  five  pairs  oC  legs 
and  the  three  pairs  of  foot-jaws.  'Hiese  gills  are 
folded  up  toward  the  back,  and  are  contained  in 
ja  sort  of  chamber  made  in  part  by  the  carapace. 
In  shrimps,  lobsters  and  crabs  the  sea- water 
passing  into  tbe  cavity  between  the  body  and  tbe 
free  edge  of  the  carai>acc  is  afterward  scooped 
out  through  an  opening  or  passage  on  each 
side  of  the  head  bv  the  movements  of  mem- 
branous flaps  callea  "gill-bailers."  The  diges- 
jive  organs  are  well  developed,  especially  the 
fore  siotnaclL  in  the  hinder  part  of  whidi  are 
several  very  large  calcareous  teeth  for  crushing 
the  food,  serving,  when  closed  together,  as  a 
strainer  mrough  which  ihe  partly  di^sted  food 
presses  into  the  long  slender  straight  intes- 
tine, which  ends  in  the  telson.  The  liver  is 
veiy  large,  as  in,  all  marine  arthropods,  or  in 
sudi  terrestrial  types  as  the  scorpions  and 
spiders,  which  arc  derived  from  the  king  crabs. 
The  brain  of  the  higher  Crustacea  is  very  com- 
plex, corresponding  with  the  complicated  reflex 
movements  of  an  animal  composed  of  so  many 
segments,  and  bearing  such  a  complicated  series 
of  appendages  devoted  to  so  great  a  variety 
of  ftmctions.  The  eyes  are  UEaaily  compound  or 
many-faceted,  and  are  mounted  on  freely  mov- 
able stalks.  The  ear  is  a  sac  in  the  basal  joint 
o-f  Ac  smaller  or  second  pair  of  antenia.  The 
organs  of  smell  are  usually  well  develo^d,  as 
Crustacea  mainly  depend  on  this  sense  in  find- 
ing their  food.  These  Donust  of  minute  delicate 
sensory  rods  on  the  smalkr  antennx.  The  hairs 
fringing  the  mouth-parts  and  1e^  are  often  deli- 
.  cate  tactile  organs.  The  green  glands  in  the 
head  function  as  kidneys,  and  open  out  at  the 
base  of  the  larger  antennje. 

With  only  a  single  known  exception 
{Squilia) ,  Crustacea  carry  their  eggs  abotit 
Attached  to  the  swimming  or  other  legs.  The 
eggs  of  some  crabs  (Neplunui)  are  ndntite 
and  excessively  numerous,  their  number  amotmt- 
ing  to  millions,  while  the  lobster  may  produce 
from  20^000  to  80,000  eggs.  Cmstacea  pass 
thmagh  a  well-marked  metamorphosis,  nearly 
all  (except  the  amphipods  and  isopods)  hatching 
from  the  egg  as  a  larva  called  •nauplius," 
which  has  an  oval  non-segmented  body,  with 
three  pairs  of  appendages,  by  which  it  swims 
about  at  the  surface  of  the  sea.  After  a  series 
of  molts,  at  each  of  which  new  segments  with 
their  a^mda^es  arise,  it  finally  reaches  matu- 
e  shrimps  and  crabs  hatch 


and  abdomen,  but  no  dionx :  tUs,  however.  Is 
developed  later,  and  after  a  series  of  molts  the 
parent  form  is  attained. 

The  process  of  malting  Is  a  prtearious  one, 
not  infrequently  resulting  in  death.  The  crust 
being  too  solid  to  admit  of  a  continuous  growth, 
and  mcrease  in  size  being  rapid,  frequent  shed- 
dings  of  the  sldn  are  necessary.  In  the  lobster, 
the  old  skin  being  detached  from  the  under 
celltdar  layer  by  the  secretion  of  the  new  cuticle 
beneath,  ruptures  between  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men, and  the  lobster  dniws  itself  out  of  the 
rent,  shedding  not  only  the  entire  akin  and 
every  hair,  but  also  the  lining  of  the  mouth, 
ihroat  and  fore  stomach,  and  likewise  the  out- 
let of  the  intestine.  In  about  three  weeks  after 
the  casting  of  the  shell  the  new  one  becomes 
solid  and  oard.  In  die  crayfish  the  old  skin  is 
loosQued  and  pushed  away  from  the  cellular 
layer  beneath  by  the  growth  of  temporary, 
short  stiff  hairs,  which  disappear  after  the  skm 
is  shed. 

The  Crustacea  are  a  very  ancient  type.  The 
earliest  remains  are  found  in  tb«  Cambrian 
rocks,  bvt  are  very  scanty  compared  with  the 
trilobitcs.  They  comprise  traces  of  barnacles, 
Ostracoda  or  small  shelled  forms,  Pkyllocarida, 
and  an  obscure  form  supposed  to  be  allied  to 
the  moderfl  freshwater  Apin.  In  die  Devenian 
Period  sheked  phj^llopods  (Estkeria)  appeared, 
and  in  the  Carboniferous  arose  an  order  (Syti- 
cardid),  repivsenled  by  an  ancient  form  (.^Rd.r- 
pides)  still  living  in  a  lake  in  Tasmania.     From 


this  group  the  existing  Sckieopada  or  opossum 
shrimps  {Mysis'),  the  Squitla,  and  the  ordinary 
shrimps  and  crabs,  are  supposed  to  have  de- 


scended,   liopeda  also  appeared  as  early  a.  . 

Devonian.  A  shrimp-like  Crustacean  occurs  in 
the  Devonian,  and  true  crabs  date  from  the 
Jurassic. 

The  Crustacea  arc  divided  into  11  orders,  the 
Branchiopoda,  Fhytlopoda,  'Oiiracoda,  Cope- 
poda,  Cirreptdio  or  bamades,  Artkrostraca, 
Cumacta,  PkyUotarida,  Synearida,  Schigopoda, 
Siotnatopoda  and  Decapoda.  More  than  5,000 
species  are  known.  See  Barnacle;  Cbab;  Fish 
LiCEj  Uebmit  Ckab;  Skmhp. 

Bibliography.— In  addition  to  general  text- 
boole,  consult  Huxley,  'The  CrayfiSi'  (London 
1880);  Kingsley,  "^Crustacea,'  in  Standard 
Natural  History  (Vol.  II,  Boston  1884)  ;  Steb- 
bing,  'A  History  of  Crustacea'  (London  1893)  ; 
Snudi  and  Wdtfon,  'Crustacea,'  in  Cambridge 
Natural  Histon-  (Vol.  IV,  London  1909)  ;  Cai- 
man, 'Ufe  of  Crustacea>  (New  York  1911). 
Ernest  Ingeisoll. 

CRUTCHBD  PRIARS.    See  Orders,  Re- 

CRUVEILHIER,  kru'vali-a',  Jewi,  French 
anatomist;  b.  Limoges,  9  Feb.  1791;  d.  Jussac, 
6  March  1874,  He  obtained  in  1824  the  chair 
of  patholo^cal  anatomj'  in  Montpellier  and  in 
1826  in  Pans,  He  published  an  important  work 
'Essai  sur  I'anatomie  pathologiaue  en  E^^raP 
(1816);  and  an  expansion  at  this  in  five  vol- 
umes. His  other  works  include  'Anatomic  De- 
scriptive' (in  3  vols.,  1833-38);  'Anatomic  du 
systeme  nerveux  dc  I'horame'    (1845). 

CRUZ,  kroos,  Ctao  j  OlnwdilU,  Runon 
Frandaco  de  la,  Spanish  dmmatic  poet:  fa. 
Madrid  1731;  d.  1799.  He  rescued  the  native 
Spanish  drama  from  an  innn<btion  of  Fmidi 
inftuence,    A    marvelously   prolific   wtiter,   be 
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produced  some  500  ^lieces  m  all  departments  of 
dramatic  composition.  Oassical  drama,  comedy, 
farce,  zarzuela  and  a  mixture  of  classical  drama, 
more  especially  of  the  French  sdiool ;  and  he 
transtateid  and  adapted  plays  from  Italian  and 
French.  But  he  gradually  learned  to  trust  him- 
self. So  prolific  was  he,  so  devotedly  did  he 
work  and  so  endless  were  his  literary  and 
dramatic    resources    that    he    has    been    called 


worked  for  all  the  theatres  of  Madrid;  and 
often  a  week  or  less  was  for  him  sufficient 
time  in  which  to  write  a  phy  or  zarzuela. 
This  work  he  kept  up  constantly  for  30 
years.  The  years  following  his  death  it  was 
the  custom  to  belittle  bis  work;  but  the  critics 
of  to-day  are  finding,  in  his  dramas,  the  mirror 
held  up  to  the  Spanish  life  of  the  18th  century, 
and  diey  are  beghuing  to  understand  what  De 
Ib  Crui  meant  when  he  said  of  himsdf :  'Truth 
dictates  and  I  write* ;  for  his  works  are  'a 
vast  and  rich  treasury  of  information  relating 
to  the  life  and  customs  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  and  which  he  knew  thoroughly.  In  rescu- 
ing Spanish  drama  from  foreign  influence  and 
in  developing  the  larauela,  or  musical  comedy, 
and  the  sainete  and  other  short  and  especially 
Spanish  plays,  he  led  the  way  for  the  modern 
renaissance  of  the  Spanish  drama.  Consult 
Cotarelo  y  Mori,  'Ramon  xle  la  Cruz  j  sus 
ob[a9>  (MadHd  1899). 

CRUZ,  San  Joan  dc  la  (Saint  John  of  the 
Cross),  Spanish  mystic  and  poet:  b.  Fontiveros, 
Old  Castife,  1542;  d.  Ubeda,  14  Dec.  1601.  He 
was  a  Carmelite  friar.  His  real  name  was  Juati 
de  Yepes  y  Alvarez.  He  became  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Santa  Teresa  who  was  attempting  to 
reform  the  order  of  Cannel.  In  this  work  he 
found  himself  constantly  in  trouble  and  finally 
he  died  in  exile.  His  prose  writings  on  the 
inner  life  won  for  him  the  title  "The  Ecstatic 
Doctor" ;  famous  among  them  is  'The  Soul's 
Darksome  Ni^L'  In  form  and  spirit  his  poetry 
is  noble^  deep  and  inspired  by  profound  feeling; 
but  be  IS  often  so  mystical  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  him.  The  great  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  his  prose  won  for  him  many  admirers; 
and  the  itroi^  religions  fervor  of  his  works, 
probably  more  than  anything  else,  led  to  canon- 
ization in  1726v  His  'Obraa  esarituates> 
stand  in  the  fore-rank  of  the  Spanish  mystics. 
Probably  no  other  Spanish  mystical  writings 
have  such  sustained  lofty  ejcpression.  This 
and  various  of  his  other  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  have  been  printed  and  re- 
printed in  many  forms.  Among  his  other  not- 
able works  are  'Noebe  oscura  del  Alma'  and 
'Subida  del  Monte  Carmela.'  Conault  Domin- 
Ruez  Berruetc,  M.,  'Elmisticismo  de  San  Juan 
Oe  la  CruK  en  sua  poesiis'  (Madrid  1894).  His 
complete  'Spiritual  Works'  were  first  published 
in  1619,  and  in  a  12th  edition  in  1703. 

CRUZ  y  GOYKNECHB,  kroos-e-g6-y*- 
na'cha,  Lnia  de  la,  Chilean  military  officer :  b. 
Concepci6n,  2S  Aug.  1768;  d.  near  Valparaiso, 
14  Oct.  1828.  He  ejtplored  the  Andes  in  1806, 
discovering  several  important  mountain  losses, 
which  are  described  in  a  report  published  in  the 
Angelis  collection  at  Buenos  Aires  in  183S,  He 
bore  a  leading  ^art  in  the  revolution  against 
Spain,  commanding  a  regiment  and  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  was  liberated  in 
1817.    He  next  became  a  political  leader  of  the 


President  of  Chile.  lie  was  invested  by  Peru 
witii  the  dignity  of  grand  marshal.  Shortly  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Marine, 

CRYOLITE,  krfd-Iit  <Gr.  *ice-stone,»  in 
allusion  to  its  translucent  whiteness),  a  native 
flupridc  of  aluminum  and  sodium,  having  the 
formula  3MaF.AlF..  It  crystallizes  in  the  mono- 
clinic  system,  and  also  occurs  massive.  It  is 
transparent  or  translucent,  and  the  purer  varie- 
ties are  colorless  or  white.  Its  lustre  is  vitreous, 
and  it  has  a  hardness  of  2.5  and  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  about  3.  The  best-known  deposit  of  cryo- 
lite is  in  West  Greenland,  whence  large  quanti- 
ties of  if  have  been  taken  for  use  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  metallic  aluminum.  Less  important  de- 
posits are  also  known  in  the  Urals,  and  in  H 
Paso  County,  Colo.  Cryolite  is  also  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  alum,  soda  and  certain  kinds 
of  glass,  notably  the  so-called  "milk-glass,"  or 
hot-cast  porcelain,  which  is  composed  of  cryo- 
lite, silica  and  oxide  of  zinc.  The  only  com- 
mercial supply  of  cryolite  is  the  great  mine  at 
Ivigtut,  where  two  grades  are  produced,  known 
to  the  trade  as  "white  cryonie"  and  •black 
cryolite."  The  discoloration  of  the  latter  is  due 
to  its  large  admixture  of  fluorite.  In  recent 
years  only  the  black  cryolite  has  been  imported 
into  the  United  States.  The  importations  for 
1916  amounted  to  3,857  tons,  valued  at  $42.84 
per  ton,  as  compared  with  3,949  tons  valiieii  at 
$21  per  ton  for  1915.  The  latter  price  is  about 
the  average  for  the  test  ID  years,  the  increased 
price  for  1916  being  due  to  the  greally  ad* 
vanced  rata,  for  ocean  tonnage  caused  hj  tht 
war.  An  excellent  description  of  the  ciyglite 
mine  at  Ivistut  may  be  found  in  Tht  Mining 
Mogadne  (London)  for  April  1916.  Consnft 
also  United  States  Geological  Survey,  'Mineral 
ResouTMS  of  the  United  States,  I9I6'  (Part  II). 

CRYOPHORUS,  krl-6f'6-riis  (Gr.  •ice- 
bearing"),  a  simple  instrxtment  devised  by  Wol- 
kuton  for  illustrating  the  freezing  of  water  by 
rapid  evaporation.  The  instrument  consists  of 
a  betit  tube  of  ^ass,  provided  with  a  bulb  at 
each  end.  A  small  quantity  of  w&ter  is  placed 
in  it,  and  boiled  until  the  air  is  entirely  ex- 
pelled and  r^laced  by  steam.  The  tube  is  then 
oennetically  sealed.  In  using  the  instrumoit, 
Ax  water  is  brou^t  into  one  of  the  bulbs,  and 
the  other,  contaimng  only  water-vapor,  is  placed 
in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  vapor  condenses 
rapidly  in  the  chilled  bulb,  and  a  correspond- 
ingly rapid  evaporation  is  induced  in  the  other 
one.  The  formation  of  vapor,  however,  is  at- 
tended by  the  absorption  of  large  qnantities  of 
heat ;  and  the  water  in  the  free  end  of  the  ap- 

Kratus,  being  the  chief  source  from  which  this 
at   is   obtained,   presently  becomes  chilled   to 
such  a  degree  that  it  freezes. 

CRYPT,  in  architecture,  a  cell  or  vault 
constructed  underground.  The  galleries  of  the 
catacombs  and  the  catacomte  themselves  were 
known  by  this  name  in  the  early  Christian  era. 
The  tmderground  tombs  of  the  Christian 
martyrs  were  so  called  where  the  early  Chris- 
tians met  to  perform  their  devotions,  for  fear 
of  persecution.  Hence  crypt  came  to  signify  a 
church  underground,  or  the  lower  story  of  a 
church,  which  may  be  set  apart  for  monumental 
purposes,  or  used  as  a  chapel.  It  came  to  oc- 
cupy the  entire  space  under  the  dioir;  and  often 
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-the  part  of  the  church  above  it  was  dcvated  aod 
ajiproached  by  flights  of  stairs,  io  order  to  tfive 
hagbt  to  the  crypt.  The  crypt  is  not  cfflnmon 
in  churches  built  altar  the  NomiMi  period  and 
when  found  in  those  of  the  Gothic  period  is 
usually  much  older  than  the  Btructure  above 
them.  The  position  oE  a  crypt  is  generally 
beneath  (he  choir,  but  occasionally,  as  at  Glas- 
gow Cathedral,  beneath  the  transept  also.  The 
larKcst  crypt  in  England  is  that  at  Canterbury 


Cathedral  is  entirely  above  ground  and  i 
time  was  used  by  itself  as  a  church.  In  Ger- 
many, these  underground  chapels  are  numerous 
—  the  ones  at  Gottingen,  Strassburg  and  Naum- 
berg  are  fine  examples  of  architecture.  The  most 
remarkable  ciy^i  in  Italy  is  that  of  Saint  Mark's, 
Venice,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross. 
Short  columns  suppori  low  arches  on  which  Qie 
floor  above  rests.  Other  Italian  crypts  are  at 
Brescia,  Fiesole,  Modena,  Milan,  Pavia,  Verona, 
Florence;  and  a  particularly  fine  one  at  AssisL 
A  grood  example  of  Norman  emit  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen. 
France.  In  this  country  there  are  notable 
crypts  at  Saint-Chapelle,  Paris,  and  at  Saint 
Gervase,  Rouen.  Later  churches  abolished  the 
necessity  for  this  form  of  chapel. 

CRYFTIDINB,  krip'ti-din  (CuHuN),  a 
basA  homologous  with  quinoUne,  ohtaiiMd  in  the 
preparation  of  tfast  body,  and  also  found  in  the 
less  volatile  parts  of  coal-tar.  Its  boilinK-pohit 
[fl  abottt  525*  F,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
pared perfectly  free  from  its  kiwer  homoltqnies. 
|t  forms  a  double  salt  with  platinum. 

CRYPTO-CALVINISTS,  name  given  to 
Helanchthon  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  In 
wishing  to  unite  the  Lutherans  and  CaMnists, 
and  especially  in  his  supposed  leaning  toward 
the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
shown  in  the  difierenxre  between  the  origittal  end 
the  altered  Augsburg  Confesaioa  (q.v.).  The 
fonaer  said  *The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
truly  present  in  ibt  Lord's  Supper  in  the  form 
of  bread  and  wine  and  are  there  distributed  and 
tecehred  by  the  communicant;  therefore  the  <h>* 
posite  doctrine  is  rejected."  In  the  latter  the 
uut  clause  is  omitted,  Luther  did  not  approve 
the  alteration,  but  tolerated  Melanchthon's 
change  of  doctrine.  Many,  however,  called  hial 
a  Crypto-Calvinist.  The  truth  seems  to  have 
been  that  he  did  not  consider  that  either  opinion 
ins  a  stifficient  bar  to  commonioa  with  Chriit 
and  therefore  thou^t  that  both  of  them  ou^t 
to  be  allowed.  The  controversy  was  bccomiuff 
violent  before  his  death,  but  afterward  it  broke 
out  with  great  virulence,  and  continued  with 
alternate  success  for  50  years,  during  which  time 
frequent  attempts  were  niBde  to  suppress  the 
Calvinistic  opinions  by  imprisoning  their  leading 
advocates  and  at  last,  in  1611,  by  the  execution 
of  Chancellor  Nicolas  Crcll.  The  term  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  Missouri  Lutherans  because 
of  their  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  uncondi- 
tional election.  Consult  Richard,  'Philip 
Melanchthon'    (New  York  1898). 

CRYPTOBSANCHID,ffl,  krIp''to-hran'kI- 
4e  (Gr.  "with  hidden  gills"),  a  family  of  urodele 
/imphibia  (q,v.)  most  nearljr  related,  according 
to  Cope,  to  the  Amblvftomidm.    There  are  no 

a 'Us  in  die  adult,  but  a  single  pora-like  branchial 
aure  may  persist  on  each  side.    Respiration  is 


biconcave  but,  like  the  remainder  of  the  ikele- 
ton  except  the  cartila^nous  carpi  and  tarsi,  are 
well  ossified.  There  is  no  ethmoid  bone,  and 
the  internal  ear  is  separated  from  the  brain 
by  membrane  only.  A  maxillary  bone  Ls  devel- 
oped, and  teeth  arc  home  <mi  dw  margins  of 
both  jaws,  as  well  as  <hi  the  vomers,  but  not 
on  the  para^hmoid.  The  eyes  are  vei^  small 
and  devoid  of  lids;  two  paira  of  limbs  with  four 


Two  genera  are  known :  MtgalabatrtKhus, 
which  has  no  branchial  opening  and  conitains 
only  the  giant  salamander  of  eastern  Asia,  and 
CrvflobrcMchtu,  which  contains  the  Ameriam 
hellDenders  (q.v.). 

CRYPTOOAMOUS  PLANTS  or  CRYP- 
TOOAHS  Cfrom  Gr.  "(nrrrit,  hidden  +  yifwt, 
ttarriage),  all  plants  below  the  Phaneroganis 
or  flowering  t^ts.  The  namu  wen  first  nsed 
by  Lifuuens,  who  may  thus  have  indicated  his 
conviction  dnt  all  plants  poasess  sexuality,  as 
most  of  them  do.  For  a  long  time  the  vegetable 
kingdom  was  divided  into  two  groups,  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Ph<mengamia,  with  samcns,  ovulei, 
seeds  and  embryos.  (2)  Cryptogiunfa,  williout 
Bbmens,  ovnles^  seeds  and  embiros,  and  with 
■pores.  These  distinctiiMia,  although  long  siace 
acknowledged  to  be  unscienliiSc,  ate  still  main- 
tained, especially  in  popular  u^agc.  The  Crypto- 
gams, instead  of  being  a  single  group  co-ortU- 
nate  with  the  Phanerogams,  incluae  several 
such  groups,  namely,  Algie  and  Fungi  {Thailo- 
phytes)  ;  Mossworts  (Bryophytes)  ;  Femworts 
(Pteridophytes) .  The  Bryophytes  and  Pterido- 
phytes  are  more  closely  related  to  one  another 
and  to  the  PhaneroMras  than  to  the  very 
heterogeneous  assemblage  of  the  Thallophytes, 
the  green  members  of  which  are  known  as 
algae,  while  those  without  chlorophyll  are  niostly 
called  fungi.  For  more  detailed  accounts  of  tiuc 
cryptogams,  see  the  articles  on  the  special 
groups  just  mentioned. 

CRYPTOGRAMS.     S««  Qpheb  WErnNa 

CRYPTOHBRIA,  krip-td-me'ri-t  (Gr. 
*with  hidden  parts,*  its  seeds  being  concealed  in 
braots),  a  beautiful  tall-growi^  conifer,  known 
also  at  iht  /apasese  Cedar.  T^  tree  grows  in 
die  roountamous  regions  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  man]f  varieties  are  cultivated.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  Europe  in  1344,  and  is  now  widely 
cultivated.  It  lis  uoscly  allied  to  the  Se^noia 
(q.T.), 

CRYPTURI,  kHp-ttfrl  (Gr.  «hiddcn  tsdl,* 
because  of  the  rudimentary  tail),  an  order  of 
birds,  sometimes  called  the  Tittaini  or  TinafiM- 
fornies,  from  their  native  name  tlnamou,  gen- 


erally regarded  as  Ralita  <Q,v.)  but  pt»txd 
among  the  Carvuttee  (q.T.)  by  umm  who  regard 
the  presence  of  a  keeled  stemtMi  as  of  greater 


dasjuficatory  valoe  than  the  deamOgnatheas  pal^ 
ate.  Besides  the  characters  jnsi  mentioned, 
which  are  combined  in  no  other  known  birds 
other  remarkable  osteological  features  are  the 
complete  union  of  the  vomer  and  palatine  bones, 
the  single  articular  head  of  the  quadrate,  the 
rudimentary  tail  skeleton  (pygostyk),  the  os- 
trich-like pelvis  and  legs  (but  not  feet),  and 
the  well-developed  clavicles,  all  but  the  last 
being  ratite  characters.  The  quill  feathers  of 
the  tail  are  10  or  12  in  number  and  cofnplctcly 
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Udden  benoth  the  coverts;  the  wiin  nMeb 
tm  veiy  short  and  concne,  have  10  primair  and 
from  13  to  16  secondary  quills;  contour  icatbers 
■r«  of  flic  ordfiury  t^pe  ioond  ia  flyingUrds, 
with  the  aftershaft  -  rudimentBiy  or  afcimt. 
There  are  three  long  anterior  toes  witta  daws 
like  a  pheaaant's,  and  die  hallux  ia  short  and 
devated,  or,  ycty  rareljr,  absent;  in  fact  the  feet 
are  of  a  strictly  nlhmceaus  typr  About  9 
or  10  gcnem  and  70  qieeies  are  Imown,  all  but 
six  of  which  are  South  American,  occurring'  es- 
pedally  in  Argentina  and  Braril.  See  TnfAMOcn. 

CRYSTAL.  The  term  crystal,  derived  from 
a  Greelc  word  sigoifyisg  a  hard  crust^or  more 
spedfically  ice,  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  at 
least  400  ac  to  a  material  which  they  supmsed 
to  be  a  bard,  durable  form  of  froien  water. 
This  substance  is  the  coloriess.  transparent 
variety  of  qiiariz  still  called  roc^  crystal  and 
this  belief  as  to  its  nature  lasted  into  tbe  16th 
century.  The  angular  forms  and  the  smooth, 
even  surfaces  of  this  substance  were  observed  ty 
the  ancients,  but  were  regarded  either  as  acci- 
dents or  as  shapes  *p]easing  to  the  gods.*  The 
polyhedral  solids  obtained  by  the  evaporation 
of  solutions  were  also  thought  to  be  ice  and 
dierefore  called  crystal,  although  the  error  was 
earlier  realizecL  for  not  only  was  crystallization 
recommended  b:^  Geber  in  the  8tb  centun'  as 
a  means  of  purification  but  the  shapes  of  tlu 
crystals  were  to  some  extent  recognired  as 
characterizing  the  salt 

The  secopda^  meaning  of  polyhedral  form, 
solids  bound«I  by  plane  faces,  was  therefore 
associated  with  the  original  meaning  of  froren 
water  and  clear  ice-like  appearance  and  by  a 
natural  association  of  ideas  other  minerals,  suui 
as  beryl,  diamond,  gaxnet  and  pyritc,  which 
were  observed  to  occur  frequently  in  angular 
forms,  were  spolcaj  of  as  crystal-liltc,  or 
crystalline,  and  when,  toward  the  close  of.  the 
18th  cestuiy,  the  study  of  the  shapes  was  first 
^stematicaJly  undertaken,  Rome  de  Hsle  called 
the*  new  science  crystallography  (q.v.l.  That 
is,  the  word  crystal  no  longer  meant  tne  trans-  . 
parent,  ice-like  substance,  rock  crystal,  but  an 
mdi vidua!  solid  of  any  substance,  whether 
transparent  or  opaque,  provided  this  solid  was 
bounded  by  plane  faces  at  definite  angles,  and 
was  formed  as  a  nsult  of  the  solidification  of 
the  substance. 

This  definition  however  is  not  fundamental 
and  does  not  touch  the  essential  nature  of  a 
crystal  and  while  still  held  to  by  some  authori- 
ties it  can  only  be  consistently  maintained  tw 
the  creation  of  some  new  term  to  include  aJU 
individuals  possessing  that  character  which  dis- 
tinguishes  crystals  from  all  other  bodies,  namely, 
homogeneity  of  internal  structure.  Tlie' limi- 
tation to  plane  faced  solids  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  external  form  was  long  the  only  character 
studied  and  even  this  character  is  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  a  re^lar  internal  structure,  and, 
although  it  is  a  staking  proof  of  this,  it  is  ofttn 
dependent  upon  comparatively  minor  condition* 
at  the  time  of  solidification. 

All  individual  solids  formed  at  the  lolidifi- 


T  lack  such  boundaries  and  arc  of  a 


stance,  duavxirs  neb'  as  trinMHistiM  of 
light,  die  conductivity  of  heat,  the  cohesion,  the 
elasticity  or  the  late  of  lorability  are  always 
alike  in  oaraUel  directions,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, unlute  in  directions  which  are  not  parallel. 
Or  if  alike  in  more  than  one  directioa  these 
directions  will  (whatever  tbe  boundary  of  the 
individual)  bear  the  same  relations. 

The  general  usage  now  is  to  include  the 
faceless  and  panialty  faced  iadivldnals,  either 
with  or  without  a  modifying  term,  under  the 
term  crystal,  one  si^gestion  being  to  distinnMi 
them  as  aahedral  or  faottcss  crystals,  and  the 
foliowtng  definition  of  Pock  exprettes  this  tend- 
ency: A  crystal  fo  "*  homogeneous  solid  body 
of  definite  chenucal  composition,  whose  physical 
properties  are  the  same  in  'parallel  directions, 
but  arc  generally  diflennt  in  dlrectioHB  irai 
parallel. ■  The  outward  sign  is  the  form,  but  its 
destrocrion  doel  not  rob  ttie  fragments  of  their 
perfect  jntemal  Bttvcture,  whereas  the  mdst 
perfect  modd  is  not  a  crystal,  because  it  lacks 
the  internal  physical  charactensrics. 

A  further  modification  of'  tbe  definition  will 
be  needed  if  the  doubly  refracting  Itquids  de- 
scribed iMr  LeliHann  are  admitted  to  te  assem- 
blage* of  Uqisd  crystals.  There  is  no  definite 
Umit  between  soHd  and  liquid.  In  some  of  dite 
softer  solids  one  layer  may  be  made  10  glide 
over  aaother  hy  pressure  as  in  calcite  and  iM, 
other  solid  crystals  are  pliable  iodide  of  silytn- 
at  146'  C  wul  fiow  hke  a  thj^ck  liquid  yet  re- 
tain many  crystal  properties- and  certain  brranit 
substances  which  possess  the  mobility  of  oil 
or  water  and  yet  show  doable  refraction 
dichroism,  inter fcrenoe  figure*  and  even  poly- 
hedral form  are  dtHieult  to  exclude.  The  def- 
inilKins  thus  far  limit  crir^ials  to  soHds ;  whether 
this  limit  will  be  sufficiently  rettfoved  to  in- 
dnde  the  seM:alled  *liquid  crys^s'  is  still  ih 

Ths  External  Form  Of  CryBtals.— Aldiougb 
some  dlfftrences  between  the  shapes  of  crystals 
of  different  sift«tanccs  had  been  noticed  aiid 
theM  diffe'rences  vtiHaed  in  descriptions  of 
minerals  and  s^ts,  the  general  belief,  a^  late  as 
the  16th  century,  was  that  the  shapes  in  whidi 
any  one  substance  occurred  yrert  neither  cori- 
'Btant  Hor  related  to  each  other. 

In  1660  Nicolas  Steno,  a  Danlih  amtomht, 
announced  that  (he  angles  between  correspond- 
ing faces  of  different  quartz  ctystale  were  con^ 
stant  no  matter  how  much  the  crystals  'varied 
in  shape.  This  constancy  of  angles  was  stated 
by  Goglielmini  in  1704  to  be  general,  in  fh:rt 
every  salt  had  hs  peculiar  crystals,  the  angles 
of  which  were  constant  even  when  the  crystals 
were  imperfect  and  broken. 

That  in  addition  to  the  constancy  of  an^es 
between  corresponding  faces  there  w»s  -an  in- 
timate relation  between  the  very  different  shapes 
often  assumed  by  crystals  of  the  same  substance 
was  first  shoten  clearty  by  Ratnb  de  I'lsle,  wtioj 
continuing  the  method  of  Linnams,  measured 
and  made  wooden  models  of  different  Crystals 
and  in  1763  described  over  400  regutat- 
foRus.  Aa  a  result  of  his  comparisons  de  I'irfe 
found  that  differently  diaped  ciystals  of  any  one 
substance  always  formed  a  series  and  tlut  aH 
the  monbers  of  such  a  series  could  be  derived 
by  "modifying*  one  so-catled  "primitive  form,» 
the  sfa^e  and  an^ea  of  which  varied  with  the 
substance,  by  particular  methods,  sBCh  as  re- 
^uing  each  edge  by  one  i^ane  or  by  two'flane^ 
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or  each  solid  an^  bf  one,  three,  four  or  six 
planes. 

Rene  Just  Hauy,  either  as  the  result  of  an 
inda>eiideiit  discovery  or  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Torbeni  Bergmanii  in  1773  had  shown  that  cal- 
tite  could  be  cleaved  or  broken  into  little  six- 
faced  fragments  with  constant  angles  and  that 
these  rhombohedral  fragments  could  be  built 
togetber  aEun  into  the  different  observed 
shapes  of  caTcite,  assumed  this  property  of  deav- 

Se  to  be  generkl  and  instead  of  the  arbitrarily 
Dsen  priniitive  form  of  de  I'IsIe  he  chose  for 
each  substance  a  primitive  form  the  faces  of 
which  were  parallel  to  directions  of  cleavage,  or 
if  no  cleavage  was  found  or  cleavage  only  in 
one  direction,  he  assumed  a  shape  determined  t^ 
striations  or  other  markings  or  by  analogy  b^ 
tween  the  shapes  of  the  crystals  of  other  sub- 
stances which  did  show  cleavage. 

More  important  than  this  however  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  great  law  of  'simple 
mathematical  ratio*  by  showing  that  'the  angles 
made  by  the  secondary  planes  were  not  arbi- 
trary, but  always  fulfilled  certain  conditions,  and 
-were  not  simply  grouped  in  the  same  way  at 
each  correqwnding  edge  or  anj^e  but  were  at 
exactl]^  those  angles  which  would  result  if  upon 
the  primitive  form  little  'integrant  molecules* 
of  shapes  determined  by  cleavage  were  built  141 
in  successive  layers,  each  successive  layer  regu- 
larly diminishing  f  rinn  the  subtraction  of  one  or 
more  rows,  always  some  sinqde  rational  number, 
never  to  bis  knowledge  exceeding  four. 

Professor  Weiss  of  Berlin  in  1809  discarded 


which  the  crystal  is  uniformty  disposed.*  He 
divided  all  crystals  into  groups  dependent  upon 
the  relative  inclinations  of  the  axes.  The  primi- 
tive forms  of  Hauy  he  constructed  by  planes 
intersecting  all  the  axes  or  parallel  to  one  or  to 
two  of  them.  H  a  primitive  form  cut  three 
axes  at  distances  a,  0  and  c  from  the  centre, 
then  all  secondary  forms  could  be  constructed 
by  taking  points  along  each  of  the  axes  at  twice, 
three  times  and  four  times,  etc,  the  lengths 
a,  b  and  c,  and  constructing  planes  in  the  sazoe 
way  as  before.  That  is,  the  intercepts  of  any 
secondary  face  in  terms  of  a,  b  and  c  were 
rational,  such  as  2o :  6 :  3c  or  a :  36 :  2c. 

Symmetry,  or  the  repetition  of  equal  angles 
or  similarly  grouped  .faces,  was  made  a  crystal 
character  by  de  I'lsle'  in  his  statement,  'Evcty 
face  has  an  apposite  parillel  face.*  In  any  de 
ri^e  or  Haiiy  series  each  form  was  derived  by 
equivalent  changes  of  each  similar  edge  or  angle 
of  the  primitive  form,  therefore  without  change 
of  symmetry,  that  is  "All  crystals  of  any  one' 
substance  are  of  the  same  grade  of  synunelry  > 
Hessel-  in  1830,  Gaddin  in  1864,  and  von 
Lang  in  1867  considered  the  possible  varieties  of 
symmetry  of  polyhedrcins  when  limited  by  the 
law  of  rational  parameters.  Each  obtained  32 
Q^s  or  classes. 

■  It  may  be  said  then  briefly  that,  with  respect 
to  external  form,  the  crystals  of  any  one  sub- 
stance will  have  the  same  symmetry,  which 
will  be  one  of  the  32  types,  that  the  aj^es  be- 
tween corresponding  faces  will  be  constant, 
and  that  the  possible  shapes  will  constitute  a 
series  in  which  the  positions  of  the  faces  are 
not  arbitrary,  but  fulfil  certain  conditions  (the 
law  of  rational  parameters). 

The  methods  by  which  angles  are  measured 


aad  sjoiMetry  mnbols  and  constants  deter- 
mined are  described  in  brief  is  the  article  on 
Cay  sTALLosuFH  y. 

The  Dependance  of  Fhyalcal  Beharior 
UKMi  Directioti  in  Cryatali  aa  Evidence  of 
Regular  Internal  Structnic — The  physical 
behavior  of  a  crystal  varies  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  test  is  applied  Like  effects  axe  ob- 
tained in  directions  which  are  parallel  in  the 
Diystal  and,  generally,  unlike  enects  are  pro- 
duced in  directions  not  paroUcI,  and  like  effects 
are  obtained  in  directions  symmetrically  related 
in  the  crystal  form.  All  this  may  be  interpreted 
as  similar  molecular  arrangement  in  directions 
giving  like  eiTects  and  differing  arrangement  in 
directions  giving  unlike  effect. 

These  facts  were  suggested  toward  the  close 


which  may  be  summed  briefly  as   follows: 
ray  of  li^t  transmitted  through  calcite  in  any 
direction,    except   one,    is    split    into    two   rays 
usually    followmg   different   paths    so    that   an 
object  viewed  through  calcite  appears  double. 

The  divergence  of  these  [aths  (roughly 
shown  b^  the  distance  apart  of  the  images) 
varies  with  the  direction.  In  one  direction, 
which  is  also  the  direction  of  the  Principal  a.  ' 


this  direction  of  single  refraction  the  double 
refra,ction  (shown  by  the  distance  apart  of  the 
images)  is  the  same. 

If  poTariied  light,  tn  which  the  vibiation 
direction  is  known,  is  transmitted  through  crys- 
tals, many  proofs  of  the  dependence  of  the 
effects  upon_  the  direction  and  upon  symmetiy 
can  be  obtained,  the  regularly  var^ng  indices 
of  refracrioi^  tiie  vibration  directions  of  the 
transmitted  light,  the  differences  in  absorption 
and  color  —  in  fact,  by  these  effects  the  sym- 
metry can  be  accurately  judged. 

Even  with  very  primitive  apparatus  Brewster 
and  others  obtained  before  1820  the  so-called 
•interference  figures,*  color  rings  of  various 
shapes  crossed  bydark  bands,  and  Brewster  was 
able  to  classify  nearly  all  those  substances  to 
which  Hauy  had  assigned  'primiHve  forms'  and 
to  correct  several  errors  in  classification  made 
by  the  latter.  Furthermore,  these  results  were 
obtained  in  particular  crystallographic  directions 
jind  the  distribution  of  color  and  shape  of  the 
figures  were  sj-mmetrical  to  the  planes  and 
axes  of  geometrical  symmetir  of  the  crystals. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  dependence  of  opti- 
cal behavior  upon  direction  and  of  a  relation 
between  this  and  crystalline  form  is  shown  when 
polarized  light  is  transmitted  through  jjuarli 
crystals  in  the  direction  of  the  prism  axis.  In 
this  direction  and  in'this  direction  only  in  all 
such  crystals  the  emerging  rajr  is  polari/ed  in  a 
different  plane  from  the  entenng  ray,  or,  as  it  is 
usaally  stated,  quartz  crystals  rotate  riie  plane 
of  polarization  a  definite  number  of  degrees, 
dependent  upon  the  thickness.  But  when  crys- 
tals of  quartz  which  show  the  less  common 
faces  are  examined  it  is  seen  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the*  faces  that  there  are  two  sorts  of 
crysta>s,  the  faces  of  which  are  retatively  lilt* 
the  right  and  left  hand,  and  Herschel  and 
Brewster  in  1821  showed  that  the  plane  of  polar- 
iiatfon  vras  turned  to  the  right  by  the  one  sort 
of  quartz  crystal  and  to  the  left  1^  the  other. 
-     The  dependence  of  phyucal  behavior  npoB 
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direction  in  cnrstab  is  not  limited  to  optical 
phenomena,  for  instance,  spheres  of  quarti 
when  uniformijr  heated  Mcpond  with  r^iilarly 
varying  inequahty  into  ellipsoids  of  rotation,  the 
direction  of  the  principal  symmetry  axis  of  the 
crystal  being-  the  a3cis  of  rotation,  A  sphere  of 
glass  or  opal  would  have  expanded  as  a  st^ere. 

A  very  remarlcable  Instance  of  dependence 
upon  direction  and  its  connection  with  estemal 
form  is  shown  by  crystals  in  which  there  are 
different  groupings  of  pjanes  about  the  opposite 
ends  of  txrtain  axes.  These  axes  are  not  only 
*poktr*  in  the  sense  mentioned,  but  when  the 
cijstal  is  heated^  one  end  of  the  axis  becomes 
Degativelr  electn6e[l  and  the  other  end  posi~ 
ttvely.  This  fact  was  observed  in  tourmaline 
crystals  as  early  as  1762  by  .ffipinns  and  Uje 
same  property  is  shown  by  calamine,  boracite, 
quartz  and  other  minerals  and  always  with  re- 
spect to  an  axis  which  shows  different  grouping 
of  pbnes  at  the  two  ends. 

That  the  cohesion  of  crystals  varies  with 
the  direction  and  is  equally  strong  parallel  to 
all  seometrically  equivalent  directions  is  indi- 
cated by  several  CMracters.  For  instance,  tile 
£rectioni  of  least  cohesion  are  frequently 
shown  by  the  "cleavage*  already  mentioned 
nnder  Haiiy's  discoveries  and'  described  in  a 
separate  article. 

The  inequality  of  the  cohesion,  except  in  par- 
ailef  and  similar  directions,  may  also  be  shown 
by  the  variations  in  hardness  and  by  the  cracks 
developed  by  punching  or  pressing  with  a  coni- 
cal point,  and  it  is  especially  shown  in  the  "un- 
building of  the  crystal,  which  takes  place  under 
the  action  of  a  solvent.  Solution  proceeds  widi 
different  velocities  in  different  directions  in  the 
CTTstal  and  if  stopped  at  an  early  stage  the  crys- 
tal faces  are  found  to  be^tted  by  Htde  anj^lar 
cavities,  the  faces  of  which  belong  to  forms  id 
the  same  series  as  the  crystal,  and  not  only  that 
but  the  shapes  vary  on  different  faces  of  the 
crystal  and  conform  in  this  and  m  their  shape 
to  the  symmetry  of  the  class  to  which  the 
crystal  belongs. 

Other  characters  could  be  instanced,  elas- 
ticity, heat  conductivity,  electrical  and  magnetic 
characters  and  so  on,  but  these  are  discussed 


conclusions,  that  most  of  the  physical  diaracters 
are  dependent  upon  direction  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  external  form,  or  a  more 
exact  statement  is  that  the  physical  .characters 
and  the  external  form  are  both  results  of  the 
same  cause,  a  "regnlar  internal  stnicture,* 
which  in  turn  is  dependent  upon  the  chemic*! 
composition    as    descrihed    in    die    arttcle   on 

CREHICAL  CHYSTAIiOGBAPHY. 

TBB  KOIMcnnotTS  INTElinU.  91MJCIW  OF  UTSi- 
TALS. 

That  there  exist  in  crystals  sotne  homoge^ 
neons  internal  structure  has  been  strificiertly 
illustrated.  The  further  consideration  subdi- 
vides into  (a)  the  kinds  of  homogeneons  crystal 
ttructare  possible,  (b)  the  nature  of  the  stttic- 
tural  uittt. 

The  Possible  Varietiea  of  Homogeneoaa 
Crystal  Strvctnre. —  The  discussion  is'  simpli- 
fied by  the  method  of  Seeber  fl824)  Who  sub- 
stituted tor  the  molecules  their  icirtres  of 
gravity.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  consider 
from  a   geometric   standpoint  those  types  o^ 


homogeneous  repetition  of  points  in  space  whidi 
conform  to  the  law  of  rational  parameters,  and 
ttieir  agreement  with  the  32  vancties  of  crystal 
symmetry  already  theoriied  from  a  considera- 
tion of  external  form. 

Such  an  arrangements  of  points  is  called  a 
space  lattice  in  which  each  point  is  in  a  similar 
position  with  respect  to  those  surrounding  it. 
Fiankenheim  in  1842  and  Bravais  more  exactly 
in  1848  showed  that  there  were  14  different 
types  of  space  lattice,  in  each  of  whidi  the 
tuiits  were  parallel  and  similarly  orientated. 
Each  conforms  to  Ae  symmetry  of  one  of  the 
32  classes  ajid  in  each  planes  through  any  three 
points  conform  to  the  law  of  rational  paiv 

The  broader  principle  of  itomogenrity  of 
Wiener  (1869),  that  regular  arrangement  of 
atoms  consists  in  every  atom  having  the  re- 
maining atoms  arranged  about  it  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  method  of  movements  used  by 
Jordan    in    discussing    the    possible    types    of 


Sixty-five  regular  point  systems  were  ob- 
tained, each  consisting  of  two  or  more  identical 
Bravais  space  lattices  the  one  thrust  within  die 
o&er,  not  coincident  with  it,  but  either  moved 
parallel  to  some  axis  or  rotated  180  degrees,  120 
dep'ees,  90  degrees  or  60  degrees  around  this 
axis,  or  with  both  motions. 

Finally  von  Federow,  Sch6nfliess  and 
Barlow  {1890-94)  showed  that  other  arrange- 
.ments  of  points  not  identical  but  similar  could 
be  added  which  "faced  the  ojjjjosite  way,"  that 
■is,  were  like  the  mirror  repetitions  of  me  pre- 
ceding groujiings.  In  tfiis  way  165  types  were 
added,  making  m  all  some  230  'space  groups 
or  types  of  homogeneous  crystal  structure  each 
with  the  symmetry  of  some  one  of  the  32  ci^^ 
tal  classes  and  for  the  first  time  representing 
all  tfiese  crystal  classes. 

The  Nature  of  the  .  Structural  Units.— 
Haiiy  in  1784  advanced  the  theory  that  crystals 
were  built  up  of  little  parallelopipeda  constant 
in  shape  in  any  one  substance  but  differing  in 
different  substances  and  closely  fitted  together 
without  interstices. 

From  that  date  until  comparatively  recently, 
die  view  has  been  widely  held  that  the  Struc- 
tural um't  Of  the  space  lattice  was  an  aggre^ 
gation  of  chemical  molecules  called  the  physical 
molecule,  and  that  for  instance  polymorpnic  sub- 
stances were  due  to  differences  in  number  of 
chemical    molecules    constituting    the    physical 

This  view  is  definitely  abandoned  Bs  a  rft- 
snlt  of  the  increasing  knowledge  as  to  the  close 
relations  which  exist  (see  Chemical  Crystai^ 
logkaphy)  between  the  crystal  structure  and  the 
composition.  Whether  the  unit  is  the  chemical 
molecule  in  'wftich  the  position  of  the  atoms  is 
definitely  fixed  or  whether  the  chemical  mole^ 
cule  is  not  Resent  in  the  crystalliied  compoimd 
and  the  unit  is  merely  a  group  of  atoms  ia 
equilibrium  is.  not  ytt  quite  agreed  upon,  but 
later  researches  indicate  that  each  atom  consti- 
tutes a  point  in  a  space  lattice,  fixed  under  one 
set  of  conditions  and  of  definite  volume  but 
susceptible  of  change  under  changed  conditions 
giving  different  structures  and  tnerewilji  new 
physical  characters.  For  instance,  Bragg's  re- 
searches   indicate   that    for   halite,   NaQ,  die 
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•trvcture  »  con^ostd  of  two  intereeclinR  face- 
centred  cubic  spaced  latiices,  the  sodiiun  atoms 
on  one,  the  chlorine  atoms  oo  the  other,  wbik 
for  fluorite,  CaF,,  the  calsium  atgms  are  ar- 
ranged on  a  face  centred  cubic  lattice  and  the 
fluorine  atoms  are  at  the  centres  of  the  small 
cubes. 

Various  theories  as  to  the  shapes  and  rela- 
tive volumes  of  the  different  atoms  exist,  some 
of  which  assume  close  packing,  others  the  exitl- 
ence  of  interstices,  some  base  the  volume  on  the 
atomic  weight;,  others  on  the  valence^  aad  each 
eucoeeds  in  explaining  sany  pecuharities  osf 
structure. 

Experimental  Proof  of  the  Sxiatence  of  a 
Kegular  IntCTTial  Structure.— Light  rays  are 
diffracted  by  ruled  "gratings"  when  the  inter- 
vals between  the  parallel  ruliags  are  of  the 
order  of  the  wave  length  of  li^t  used.  Thus 
sodium  light  with  wave  length  of  .O0D5S9  milli' 
meters  is  diffracted  by  a  ruling  of  700  lines  per 
millimeters,  that  Is,  with  intervals  of  .00143 
inillimelers. 

Dr.  Laue  of  Zurich  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  a  crystal  as  a  diffraction  gratinK  for 
X-rays,  the  waves  of  which  were  believed  to  be 
-very  much  shorter  than  those  of  light  and  i~ 


not  only  a  strong  spot  due  to  the  original  pencil 
but  a  series  of  other  isolated  spots  which  were 
always  arranged  in  conformity  with  the  sym- 
TXtetry,  of  the  crystal  and  evidendy  due  to  re- 
£ectioa  from  dinerent  sets  of  net  planes- 

W.  L.  Bragg  showed  that  for  any  set  of 
paiallel  net  planes  the  reflections  were  obtained 
only  for  particular  angles  of  incidence  which 
corresponded  to  particular  intervals  between 
successive  planes  such  that  the  i^ests  of  the 
reflected  waves  from  each  plane  agreed,  that  is, 
to  intcrvah  of  1,  2;  3,  etc,  wave  lengths,  where- 
as for  other  intervals  me  different  reflected 
waves  tended  to  neutralize  each  other.  Hence 
it  followed  that  from  the  angles  ana  the  wave 
lengths'  the  intervals  could  be  calculated. 

The  device  for  measuring  these  intervals  is 
called  an  X-ray  spectral  photometer.  A  fine 
jiencil  of  X-ra^  is  directed  upon  the  crystal 
and  the  latter  is  revolved,  at  certain  angles  a 
jpcncil  of  ra}^s  is  reflected  into  an  ionization 
chamber  and  its  presence  being  made  known  by 
the  connected  electroscope,  the  angle  is  re- 
corded. 

Variations  in  intensity  indicate  furthennore 
\a nation  in  spacing  between  similar  net  planes 
or  lack  of  similarity  between  net  planes  uni- 
formly spaced. 

Crystal  Growth.—  Ham  strange  views  have 
hceii  held  as  to  the  causes  of  crystallization,  snch 
as  Intense  cold,'  'divine  fire,'  'the  influence  of 
the  stars  from  which  the  six-iayed  snow  crys- 
tals co^e ,"  ''the  influence  of  a.  particnlar  salt,* 
and  the  ^motions  of  organic  molecules,  espe- 
cially those  derived  from  the  remains  of  ani- 
nuJs  and  plants.* 

Later  theories  involved  the  idea  .of  an  cm- 
biyonic  period  during  which  the  forming  crys- 
tal lacked  characteristic  shape.  This  was  based 
on  the  etudy  of  the  cry  stall  izatton  of  sulphur 
from  solution  in  carbon  disulphidc  during  which 
there  were  observed  tiny  globules  called  'glob- 
ulites."  whidi  accord iiu;  to  Vogelsang's  th^ 
ory  are  liquid  spheroids  or  ellipsoids  with  a 
.d^nite    internal,  molecular    mpvement,    which 


renders  tbea  capable  of  mutual  attractioa 
These  group  themselves  in  definite  forms,  some- 
times in  rows,  like  strings  of  beads,  °margar- 
ites,*  and  again  in  needlc-Uke  or  conical  fonns, 
•longulites."  From  these  develop  *cryslaIloidj* 
of  characteristic  shape,  often  doubly  refracting 
and  so  on  to  the  complete  crystal. 

It  was  founcL  however,  that  the  globules 
were  cartxm  disulphide  supersaturated  with  sul- 
phur and  prevented  from  crystallizing  by  the 
viscous  Canada  balsam  and  moreover  that  from 
pure  solutions  the  minutest  crystals  are  the 
same  shapes  as  the  larger  ones,  as,  for  instance, 
when  very  minute,  perfectly  formed  crystal! 
are  obtained  bv  suddenly  diminishing  the  solur 
bili^  by  the  aadition  of  another  liquid. 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Miers  that 
there  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  crystalliza- 
tion possible  in  any  cooling  fused  mass  or  any 
evaporating  solution,  ''-labile'*  or  spontaneous 
crvstallization  and  *metastable°  or  induced  crys- 
tallization requiring  the  presence  of  'germs,* 
that  is,  minute  crystals  of  the  sulratance  or  a 
related  substance.  In  studying  the  j^enomena 
he  made  me  of.  die  fact  tlut  the  retractive  b- 
dices  of  solution  or  fusions  varied  directly  as 
the  saturation  and  were  highest  just  preceding 
spoiManeous  crystallization. 

Labile  crystallization  occurs  only  with  super- 
saturation  or  undercooling  but  in  the  ioteml 
between  this  and  normal  saturation  or  the  melt- 
ing temperature  crystals  will  form  by  inoaila- 
tioo  pf  the  mass  with  crystal  "gerros.*  This 
has  been  cxperimentaU)[  proved  both  by  induc- 
ing ciystallization  by  stirring,  in  an  open  vessel 
and  by  failure  to  induce  cr^/staUization  either 
if  the  substance  was  new  and  its  germs  were  not 
in  the  room  or  if  die  air  was  excluded  as  in  a 
sealed  tube.  In  all  instances,  however,  labile 
crystallization  occurred. 

The  germ  presumably  is  an  assemblage  of . 
parallel  molecules,  therefore  possesses  a  larger 
attractive  force  than  the  surrouncUng  partidea, 
and  if  this  force  exceeds  the  internal  friction 
will  draw  to  itself  and  orientate  other  particles. 

Frequently  the  growth,  as  observed  on  a 
plate  of  glass  on  the  microscope  stage,  is  rela- 
tively   rapid    in    one    direction,    suggesting   ; 


of  the  impoverished  z 


:  surrounding  i 


1  gradually  oiriched  1^  the  currents, 
secondary  onshoots  form  and  ^^ow  in  import- 
ant crystal  directions  and  these  in  turn  send  off 
tertiary  offshoots  and  so  on,  the  tendency  being 
to  the  creation  of  skeleton  outlines  of  crystals. 
As  Hie  concentration  of  the  soliition  decreases 
the  process  becomes  slower,  the  hollow  places 
fill  and  the  complete  crystals  result. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed,  as  showing  an 
wi^ogy  hetnrem  mntal  grotwtii  and  the  growth 
of  an  organism,  that  every  species  of  crystal 
has  a  definite  limit  of  grtHvtb,  and  that  when 
this  is  passed  new  crystal  individoals  are  formed 
and  the  old  individual  grows  no  farther.  Exad 
sieaEiirements  sliow  that  die  large  crystals  do 
continue  to  grow,  although  with,  me  larger  sur- 
face the  growth  is  less  evident  Moreover,  if 
fctj[^oling  ffr  yvaparatioB  is.  made  suSciently 
tv  no  new  crystals  are  formed,  but,  all  ih* 
material,  deposits  on  the  already  formed  crystals. 

Why  a  substance  should  vary  in  the  occur- 
ring faces  of  its  crystals  is  not  understood 
Rapid  formation  often  results  in  simide  fonns 
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uid  slow  formation  in  complex  forms.  Foreign 
material  in  small  amounts,  if  it  crystallite  wilk 
the  subitance,  may  cause  tbe  devetopment  of 
unusual  faces  and  ttit  simple  presence  of  larg* 
amounts  of  foreign  material  may  have  a  ^milar 
sfFect 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  the  study  of 
crystals  is  no  longer  a  simple  study  of  external 
form,  but  involves  questions  of  the  hi^est  in- 
tenst  fo  the  physicist,  chemist  and  geologist 
The  purely  geomettic  portion,  both  as  relating 
to  varieties  of  regular  structure  and  to  the  laws 
governing  the  association  of  faces  m  the  ex- 
ternal form,  is  well  advanced,  possibly  nearly 
completed.  But  many  facts  remain  to  be  ex- 
plained as  to  origin,  growth,  habit,  nature  of 
molecules  and  molecular  forces  and  the  rela- 
tions between  chemical  constitution  and  stmc 
tare.  See  Crystalline;  Crystallography  ; 
Chemical      Crystallography;      GEOJttTRiCAL 
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CRYSTAL  FALLS,  Mich.,  dty  and  county- 
seat  of  Iron  County,  205  miles  north  of  Mil- 
waukee, on  the  Chicago  and  Northvirestem  and 
&e  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  raiU 
roads.  It  contains  a  high  s<iiool  and  court- 
house. Lumbering  and  iron  mining  are  tbe  chief 
industries.  It  received  its  city  charter  in  1899 
under  which  tbe  government  is  vested  in  a 
mayor  and  council.  Tbe  electric  plant  and 
water- works  are  municipally  owned.  Pop. 
3.775. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE,  a  building  at  Syden- 
ham, England,  about  seven  miles  from  London, 
The  material  in  this  building  was  at  one  time 
nscd  in  the  Crystal  Palace  erected  for  the 
Wqrid's  Fair  which  was  held  at  Hyde  Park. 


by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton;  the  materials  composing 
'" ^ass,  iron  and  wood.    It  cost  £1,450,000; 


18S4,  when  the  building  was  about  to  be  de- 
tnotidied,  a  cotupany  formed  to  purchase  it 
lore  down  the  original  and  removed  the  ma- 
terial to  Sydenham  in  Kent,  aboot  eight  miles 
from  London,  The  new  edifice  was  patterned 
»fter  the  World's  Fair  hoihting.  The  grounds 
»romid  *e  present  Crystal  Palace  are  in  area 
■hoiit  200  acres,  and  are  beautifully  laid  ont, 
THs  palace  was  opened  by  Queen  Victoria,  10 


June  1854,  The  name  of  Crystal  Palace  ww 
also  given  to  a  large  building  ercded  in  1S53 
in  New  York.  Tbe  site  was  on  Sixth  avenue, 
between  40th  and  42d  streets.  It  was  a  favorite 
place  for  large  exhibitions,  but  in  1858  it  was 
(^troyed  by  fire.  The  kxality  is  now  Bryant 
Park, 

CRYSTALLINE.  The  term  cryttaUin^ 
Hke  the  term  crystal,  because  of  die  fact  that 
the  external  form  of  crystals  was  long  regarded 
as  the  most  essential  character,  has  been  and 
still  is  lued  with  different  meanings.  Any 
product  of  solidification  in  which  there  is  a 
regular  ordeiiy  arrangement  of  the  molecules 
is  said  to  possess  a  crystalline  structure  whether 
the  individuals  of  this  product  are  bounded  by 
planes  at  characteristic  angles  or  not,  and  such  a 
substance  is  said  to  be  crystalline  as.  opposed 
to  amorphous.  Hiranite  mountains  are  moun- 
tains of  crystals,  each  particle  being  crystalline 
in  nature  and  stmcttire.*  But  some  authorities 
use  the  term  to  imfdy  an  iinperfcct~  grade  of 
crystallization  especuOy  applicable  to  aggrepB> 
tions  in  which  the  individuals  while  possesswg 
perfectly  the  regular  internal  structure  show  no 
regular  external  form.  While  this  is  of  aomt 
convenience  in  descriptions  of  .such  materikl  a* 
marble,    no   sharp   distinction   can   be    drawn, 

CRYSTALLO-CHBHICAL  ANALYSIS. 
Professor  von  Federow  published  in  the  Zeit- 
tekrih  f.  KryHallograpfM  (^  321-490;  SO, 
5I3~S7S)  a  method  by  which  it  is  cjaimed  if  a 
few  measurable  crystals  of  at^  one  of  tbe  over 
10,000  recorded  substances  be  subjected  to  a 
short,  goniometrical  fflcasuremeitt  on  the  two- 
circle  goniometer,  occuciying  at  most  two  or 
three  'hours  and  possibly- only  a  few  minutes, 
a  reference  to  the  tables  will  identify  the  sub- 
stance of  which  the  crystal  is  composed  To 
test  this  out  samites  were  sent  of  many  well* 
crystallized  substances,  some  of  which  had  only 
been  investigated  previously  by  one  authority' 
and  in  every  one  of  these  cases  the  substance, 
often  an  organic  compound  of  considerable 
complexity,  was  identified. 

While  the  fact  that  each  chemical  compound, 
unless  bometric,  possesses  its  own  characteristic 
series  of  angles  is  well  established,  the  orienta- 
tion or  setting  up  of  the  crystals  has  hitherto 
been  to  a  great  extent  arbitrary;  for  injUnce, 
in  an  ortborhombic  crystal  any  one  of  three  set 
ups  could  be  chosen  and  in  the  monodinic  and 
triclinic  aiw  number  are  possible.  To  under* 
stand  von  Federow's  metiiod  reqiures  a  titniy 
of  his  theory  of  ^parallelohedral"  structtire. 
The  work  involves  the  detemiinrng  of  a  'correct 
setting'  based  upon  the  crystal  structure,  as  de- 
termined chiefly  by  graphic  methods,  on  tlu 
assumption  that  the  most  densely  packed  planes 
of  the  space  lattice  correspond  to  the  best 
developed  crystal  faces. 

Thereafter  the  task  is  to  meaiore  five  or 
fewer  characteristic  angles  and  compare  these 
with  von  Federow's  tabulation  for  over  10,000 
substances,  iht  angles  for  a  triclinic  crystal 
being,  for  instance,  1,  between  two  prism  faces; 
2  and  3,  between  basal  pinacotd  and  prism  faces ; 
4,  between  basal  ^naccid  and  pyramid;  5,  be~ 
twoen  pyramid  face  and  one  of  prism  fsKea. 
The  entire  tables  are  unpublished  as  yet. 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY.  Crystalkigraphy 
is  broadb'  divided  into  'geometrical  or  morpho- 
logical   crystalkigraphy,"    'phy^tai    ciyitaltoi^ 
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Tiphy'  and  'diamcftl  cryfitallagraphy.*  In  a 
narimrer  sense  and  as  a  natural  resuk  of  tbe 
fact  that  the  geometrical  relations  were  firat 
studied  die  term  crystal loBrapfay  is  restricted  to 
a  sxaiy  of  the  relations  between  the  bounding 
faces  of  crystals  and  in  tba.t  sense  it  is  used 
here,  separate  articles  being  devoted  to  the 
«thcr  divisions. 

The  tasks  in  consideration  of  crystal  form 
in  eleinentaty  work  are  determinations  of 
•system,*  recognition  of  type  symbols,  approii- 
liBte  angle  measurements  and  interpretation  of 
crystal  descriptiMis,  and  in  more  advanced  work 
■re  exact  measurements  of  ai^es,  projection 
and  delineation,  determination  of  indices  and 
dements  and  Sedation  of  theoretical  angles 
from  elements  and  indices. 

As  developed  in  the  article  on  Csystals 
(q.v.)  the  indiTidisI  solids  which  result  from 
die  solidificati<m  of  a  chemical  element  or  com- 
potmd  possess  a  regular  internal  structure  bitf 
may  be  Cbmpletely  boimded  by  plane  surface* 
or  partially  bomided  by  plane  surfaces  or  lack 
ail  plane  boundaries. 

These  planes  are  not  at  haphazard  jMsitions 
with  respect  to  each  other,  bat  at  positions  de- 
pendent upon  the  regular  internal  structure  and 
are  found  to  obey  certain  laws. 

Law  of  CoDatancy  of  latertecial  An^^es. 
— In  all  crystals  of  the  tame  substance  the 
angles  belween  corresponding  faces  are  constant. 


of  eadi  chemiral  substance  have  a  separate  and 
defmitt  set  of  angles. 

The  Law  of  Symmetry.—  Different  crystal* 
of  the  same  substance  often  show  unequal  num- 
bers of  faces,  different  angles  and  notaWy  differ^ 
ent  shapes,  but  tbere  is  in  practically  every 
costal  some  repetition  or  recurrence  of  equal 
angles  or  similarly  grouped  faces,  althourii  such 
faces  often  are  unequally  distant  from  me  cen- 
tre, unequal  in  size  and  different  in  shape,  and 
are  comparatively  rarely  equal.     Cryitals   may 


repetition  of  equal  an^cs  and  crystals  obey  die 
law  that  all  crystals  of  any  one  snbstance  are 
of  the  fame  grade  of  symmetry. 

The  Law  of  Simple  Mathematical  Ratio.— 
If  the  bonndin^  planes  or  faces  of  crystals  are 
defined  in  position  by  referring  them  to  co- 
ordinate axes  after  Bie  manner  of  analytical 
geometry,  the  axes  being  chosen  by  rules  later 
Hated,  a  simple  and  very  important  relation  is 
found  to  exist  "between  all  (rue  crystal  faces 
of  crystals  of  any  one  sidtstance  which  may  be 
expressed  as  follows: 

//  Ike  relative  intercrpls  of  all  the  faces  are 
reduced  so  that  the  same  term  in  each  is  vnity 
then  in  all  crystals  of  the  same  chemical  JuiC 
Stance,  if  the  intereepts  of  any  fact  ore  divided, 
term  by  term,  by  the  corresponding  mtercepti 
of  any  other  face,  the  iptotients  will  be  simple 
numbers  or  simple  fractions  or  infinity. 

ELBIfENTART    tCTERMINATlON    OF    SySTEH,    TYPE 
STUMLS     AND    APPBDXIKATE    ANGLBS. 

Flndfaig  the  System  of  a  Crystal.— The 
following  ntlcs  quickly  determine  the  'system* 
of  a  crystal,  without  the  need  of  a  complete 
determination  of  symmetry  or  any  consideration 
of  ■crystal*  axes. 


*  of  tbiM-fcdd     Imniatnc. 
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re^titions    during   a 


-fold  Bynuwtry.  Hcusona]  dinsn. 

■  uit  of  two-fold  mym-     Orthorhombic. 
lO  ui)  of  higher  »ym- 

,— -.  only.     Monocluuc- 

or  one  pUne  of  ayoiffietry  only  or 

both. 
Witbo«t  UM  or  pluia  at  tymattrj.    TricSmc  . 

An  axis  of  symmetry  in  a  crystal  is  a  dir«- 
tion  rather  than  a  line  through  specific  points. 
If  the  entire  crys- 
tal is  revolved 
(or  assumed  to 
revolve)  about 
this  direcrion  there 

more  repetitions, 
that  is,  positions 
at  which  all  the 
faoes  are  parallel 
to  the  previous 
positions  of  other 

■  According     to 
the      number     of 

rilete    revolution  flie 
d,   three-fold,    four- 
fold or  stx-fold.    No  other  varieties  exist. 

In  Fig.  I  there  is  an  axis  of  three-fold  geo- 
metric symmetry  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  page  and 
through  the  cenlre 
of  the  drawing, 
and  in  Fig.  2  a 
similarly  placed 
fourfold  axis. 

A  plane  of 
symmetry  holds  a 
definite  angular  re- 
lation to  a  crystal 
rather  than  a  fix- 
ed position  in  the 
crystal,  and  with 
respect  to  it  the 
crystal  faces  are 
between  each  pair  be- 
Thus, 


id  da^  lines  and  each  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper. 

The  system  may  be  also  determined  from 
the  relations  between  co-ordinate  axes  chosen 
in  the  f (blowing  order : 

First,  axel  of  symmetry. 

Second,  lines  perpendicular  to  jdanes  of 
symmetry. 

Third,  lines  in  a  plane  of  symmetry  poialtel 
to  cd^eg  or  faces. 

Fouith,  lines  parallel  or  equally  inclined  to 
several  faces  of  the  crystal. 

The  six  systems  may  then  be  defined  in  terms 
of  axes,  each  inclnding  all  crystaU  which  are, 
by  the  given  rules,  referred  to  a  particular  set 
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Tat  TuaJNiC'  SvazBd.-trThrae.  «)a-itttei^ 
chaQgeable  axes  at  oblique  u^les.to  eachatker. 

The  tionQKiAfirc  SyszKU.-r.Tbii««  nOa-datcr- 
diangeable  axes,  two  of  wiiicti  aoe  ebUfpin  V> 
tach  other,  the  third  a  al  ridtt  awlet  t»  the 
other  tWo.  .        ,      .,., 

The  Okhiquioiuic  S«te«,— Thra«  kk«> 
at  ri^l  angles  but  not  interrhanmabtc     i     . . ; 

Th£  Tetragonal  Syst^.— Throe  ajics  at 


■:f  -W""  =iA* 


V 

Fic3, 


of  which  lie  id  one  plane  At  60  degrees  tp  t^ 

Other  and  are  interdaange^ble,  the  fourth  is,  ^ 

right  angles  to  the  other  threel        ^  .   ,      .; 

The  IsoMEiBic  System.— Three  mtcrchange- 

ible  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.     ,'         - . 

Cryatal  Facet  and  Their  Syn^Ia.—  'The 

position    in    space   of    any   crystal    face.    G)^ 

Rg.-S)  is  absohitely  determined  if  the  huriierical 

values  of.  its  intercepts,  OA,  OB  and  OP,  on  the 

chosen  ajcea  are  known,  and  if  these  u^^'St^ted 

u  relative,  distances,  for  instanc*,    '    ' 

OA:OB:OC-0.7:Irl.46.. 

these  interceets  are  independenl  «f  the^^  (ifci^^j 

posidcHi   of    tbe  .face   anl   repfeseilt '  an?    fad 

paralld^  to/it,    ihlt  i; 

any    face  'in   the   sam 

angular  position 

'  The  relatiye  Inter- 
cepts for  any_  face  are 
simple  numMrs'only  in 
^c  dtw^of  SsonAric 
cfystal*  .biitj  as' J^atM 
previouslyi  there  is  a 
limple  relatiMi'bdtwAn 
the  intercepts  of'  differ^ 
ent  face$.  Tbe  lyn^lt 
which  arc  used  ai<S 
therefore'  not  the  rUa^ 
Itivit  intecotfrtS:  tfaetn- 
'  selreft  byt  Ampler- ex» 
pressions  from  which  these  intercepts  .eaKf 
be  derivedt.  and,  a  crystal  destufrtion;  itatei 
usually  the  relative  iflterceMa  of  xnat 
chasfM  face,  hereafter  spoken  of  «S.  ^oromHrnn 
and  expresses  (b<  other  |aces  by  simirifr  sym- 
bols; for' insiance.  the  MiUer  ilHUc^i  or.  Hbn 
Weiss  coefficients.  :      .     ' 

Xhe  Miller  indices  of  any  face  arj  ,*^ow 
»itiitbtrs  vihiek  divided  tertu  by'Urm.  mio  tht 
patametert  give  os  quotitntt  the  mterceftt  ofi 
the  face,  and  the  Weiss  cbefticieBtS  of  any  facii 
are  those  numbtrt  which  multiplied  term  6y 
term  into  the  taromeleri  give  as  products  the. 
iiHercebis  of  the  face.  The  commoti  IJQundiiig 
Faces  almost  without. exception  have  vfrv'siipple 
indices  or  coefficients,  usually  0,  1,' 2^ 'J  "or  4' 
Somewhat  lai^ef  liumberS  resiflt  fofthe  s^nalle^ 
and  less  common  faces. 

The  Seven  TTpe- Faces  and 'Type  €yinboli 
in  aaj  :S]niltactry  CIms.  In  each.lEynametrV. 
class  there  are  seven  typically  different  positions 
in  which  a  crystal  face  mhy'dccur  Wil^  Vespecl'to 
tbe  dhoaeii  ctjirtaHograirftic  ax«s.\  The.se  ^.si; 
tions' niay^he'ic^pressed' in  the  Mtller  indices 
atxt  tbe  rWmsi  oodTicMatri  b](  tttttH,  nsu^ljr 
V  it  and  /  in  the  Miller  and  m  and'  n'  in  ths 

Weisv:,-;  :r.-.. ..  .:■::    .    .■.■.■.■.■.    --.<■■ 

Since,  the-  rnumcncal .  vahie&-;irB^M>t  .tieedad 
^  -detemtutatiiMt  is  mendiy  by  ipaeaUelisn  or 
wMi.^ni]|flisin,  etuallty  or  ineqnli^.' .Theib 
type  symbols  Inay  be  detetniinitd  as-  foUowb 
>c  titodeh  and  laiKc  ccyMbb''  f^'  *  straight 


'.tStt  itfTvpendl  iD'CONtact  with  a- face  and,' Im^ 
ing  it  m  contact,  tnm  tfae^attaiglrt'edBe.unttt'iCB 
rebtioa  to  each  axis  has  been  noted. 

If  the  straiglu  edge  tuhile  in  e<miaci  with 

the  face  can  be  tumed'inta  a  positidn  parallel 

a«i^-tfae  face  ia  parallel  lorthe  'ucis,  the 

•fi"'li-{' Miller  index,  is  9  and  dip  cor- 

..„     Veii  co^Iici^t  is  ■<»-  _ ., 

f|  two  Intercepts  of  ttiCi  face  .are  equ^  die 

kiridjnc  iijices  Vor  toeffifients)  'arei  ex- 

Iby-  ikiame  Ibttsn  °  1    ■     ^'  ' 

"l;ifttcr<;et)ts  are  tmllke  all  three  lexers 

L,tn^  ot«er  depencKng  Uiton  the  coiiven- 

}n  iijcd,in '  tll#  symmetry  class.  / 

Expefieotfe'' proves  that  weH-dexgloQ/d  faces 

upon  cr>^t3,ls  of  the  same  substance  occur  at 

particular    aiigles    dependent    upon    the    slruc- 

■   "    iaU:  ime^pts 

e  matbenmied 

Cr2sW.'i*F«nn>»  or.  Orai^B  of  BqUva- 
ImM  JtatiM.— The'  utard  ^^form*.  is  used  in 
•ntW^ltflVTMrfy  wttk4>.apcdal  mtanktg-..  A  form 
may  be  one  face  or  two  faces  or  as'many.at 
^..facts  wdiv  not  BlEcnsarilj:.a-clased  fohn. 
lite  f«£».ol'a  i^fdna*  alStays  caoke  the'iHiiM 
^nglfs  .witb.  the.  ci^^stBlle^iaphic  .Omtsi.  TbeiT 
gVTnbols^,ive„|faeMfore  vionnt*  of  one!  sytiAedi 
They  are  sometimsS/dtiselr  alfte  inside  and 
shatWi  and.  .uauM^  ^ifV  luvr  jtuilaif  marrldngs 
and  hxwtritt  '7hfi:.a>teiiiUa^  of  irileie-  fansj 
tteU'  is,  the  f<>nn^  mat  iwlisfy  the  syaimetty 
erf  the  IcryWtd, 


-_, Id  the  Miller  injcuces)  for.inslBnce,   Ulif 

signifies  a  form  to  wKjch  lie  face  (121)  bci 
fongs,  )  '  ]  Conventionally  beio^  reserved  idfi 
form,    (.,    )   fpc..faces.    '  .  -'  i ,  ' 

■ '  K  crystaF  nWy  b^' b^imded  entin^  6y  fucfiS 
6f  "'cnie  "form:  More;  trequently  .fog  botmdi 
ing   faqes  ^belong'to    two,i  or   moff\ jfiff^^f 

The  ClaiBCB  of  Syinmetry  and  tbe  Crjn^ 

SyBtetUa^^'As' discussed  in  the  article'.;<ra 
^YSTAL$,  solids  bounded  by  planes  so  arrangea 

as  fo  conform 'to  the  law  of  simple,  mathwiia.tj 
ical  ratio  ate  limited  to' 32  types  pr  classes!  All 
ci^tah  of  snyone  substaD.cC  arc-firoited  to  one 

These  classes  are  conveniently  grouped  in 
rtle  older  divisions  called  systems,  each  of 
-which'  ^nsiMs  of  the-  crysitals  of  these  classed 
i^uch.can  be  referred  to  a  similat  arrangethent 
of  ca-prdinate  axes, 

,' "  Tliirty-one  of  the  classes  have. known  ex- 
bltiple's.'  In  one  class  in  the  hexagonal,  SKtem 
no  example  has  yet  been  foui;d|-_^  Nearly  all 
die  important  minerals  cryatalli/e  in  10  or  11"  o( 
Ole'  32  dashes.  _    ,  .         '       "  ■       '    '. 

The  determination  of  symmetry  'IC^Wits^W 
geffnetrrc  FelationSialcweis  no^conchisive.  'Xhi 
symmetry  is  reaDv  that  of  .die  internal  structi^e 
wd  Wnce  manite^s  Mtself  alshln'th*  rirys- 
i^t  character^,,  oite^i  thereby  proving  a.  lower 
tI^^de.of  snPMgOy;  than  evidenced  By  sbape 

Triclinic  Syatem  '  (Two  Claaaea).— Re- 
ferted^  Milhrcvaxek  obHtplc  M  e'aeh  other 'an4 
not  interefaanneablc.  ' 

:'^I.  Unt^timietnaid'  ■  CUur. —  Each  {omi  ■■K 
sinsle.  late:     Exatntrfe'.  Calcium  i-^--  '--^ 

GaS.0*6H.O.   .: -.■>   -    •■:■      .. 

2.  Pinacoidai    Class. —  Symmetrical-- 
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MoDocUnic  Sritem  (ThrM  CluMt)^- 
Kefeired  to  three  non-interchanKeabltf  »xt% 
two  oblique  (at  angle  j9)  to  each  other,  the 
tbicd  at  right  uglu  to  the  other  two. 

3.  Sphenoidal  elatt.—  With  one  axis  of  two^ 
fold     synunetiy.      Example:     Tartuic     adck 

4,  Domai  C(aij.— With  one  plaiw  of  gw** 
metry.    Example:    ainohedrite,  H^nCaSiO.. 

5,  PrumatU  Clau.~-  With  one  plane  and  an« 
two-fold  axis  at  right  angles  to  "the  plane. 
Example;   Pyroxene,  RSiOt. 

The  cryitallognirfik  description  of  a  mono- 
dinic  crystal  wouid  include  the  parameter,  the 
angle  betweefa  the  obliqoe  axes  and  the  symbols, 
for  instance,  the  pyroxene  crystal.  Fig.  5, 
4  :  b  :<£^1.(»2;  1:0.589;  ^—74'  Iff  9". 

Occurring  forms  show  the  three  ptnacoids, 
a,  b  and  e,  the  unit  prism  m  ]  1 10  [  ,  the  nega- 
tive nnit  hemi-pyramid  P  ]  11 1  [  and  the  positive 
hemi-pyranud  v  [221 1 

Orthorbombtc  Systera.  (Three  Cluaet). 
—  Referred  to  three  non -interchangeable  axes 
at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

6.  Class  of  the  RkoMbic  Bitphenoid.—Wi^ 
three  axes  of  two-fold  symmetry  at  9Cf  degrees 
to  eadi  other.  Example:  Epsoraite,  MgSO*. 
7H,0. 

7.  Hemimorphic  a«j.— With  two  planes  of 
symmetry  at  90  degrees  to  each  other,  intersect- 
ing in  an  axis  of  two-fold  synunetiy.  Example: 
Calamine,  Zn(OH).SiOt 

8.  Bipyramidal  Clast. —  Three  planes  at  ri^t 
angles  to  each  other,  their  intersections  being 
axes  of  two-fold  symmetiy.  Example:  Chry*>- 
beryl,  BeAI.0* 


would    include    parameters, 
and  indlcesof  occurring  forms. 
For  instance,  the  crystal  o( 
I    chrysoberyl,  Fig.  G. 

I  Pafametewd:  8:^=0.470: 
1:  0.5B0-  Forms;  unit  pyra- 
mid p.  1 1 1 1 1  <  unit  prJsm  m 
I  1101,  prism  n  [1301,  pyrfr- 
mid  ^  M^l  t  •  brach^ome  il 

P.O.  6.  tO'U. 

Tetiagonal   Syttem      (Seven   CUuM).^-' 

Referred  to  three  axes  at  right  angles,  two  ot 
which  are  interchangeable  wiu  each  other.    The 


9.  BiMphtnoidal  Cbut. —  One  tw^foM  axis. 
Example:   Ca.Al.SiO,. 

10.  Pyramidal  Class. —  One  four-fold  axis. 
Bxample:   Wulfenite,  Pb  UoO^ 

11.  ScaitHohedral  Class. — Three  two-trfd 
axes  at  right  angles.  Two  planes  thronrii  one 
axis  and  midway  between  the  others.  Exam- 
ple: Chalcopyrite,  CuFeS.. 

12.  Trapesohfdral  Class.-^Oat  four-fold 
axis  at  90  degrees  to  four  two-fold  axes.  Ex- 
ample: NiS0..6H.O. 

13.  Class  of  Tetragonal  Bipyramid  — Oat 
iour-fold  axis  and  one  plane  perpendicular  to 
it     Example:  Scheelite,  CaWO.. 

14.  Class  of  the  Ditetrageaal  Pyramid.— 
Four  planes  mtersectin^  in  a  fourrfold  axes. 
Example:  lodosucdnimid,  C1M.OJJL 

15.  Class  of  Ike  DiUtragonal  Bipyramtd.— 

One  four -fold  axis,  four 
Issues  intersecting  in  it,  and 
one  plane  and  four^Rses pcp 

Kmdicular  to  it.     Example: 
utile,  TiOi,   Fig.  7,  shows  a 
!  rtitiie  (xystftl,  <S=0.644,  with 

unit  first,  asd  second  order 


Tbt  HezafOful  Syatem.  Rhombohedral 
Diviaon  (Seven  Cluses)^— Referred  to  four 
axes,  one  a  three-fold  symmetry  axis,  the  Others 
intercbangtable  at  ri^t  angles  thereto  and  at 
60  degrees  to  each  other. 

16.  Class  of  Trigonal  Pyramid.— "WiOt  the 
three-fold  axis.  Enmple:  Sodium  periodate, 
NalO*.    3H.O. 

17.  Rhombohedral  C/orj.—With  three-fold 
axis  Bnd  centre.  Example:  Phenadtc, 
BeSiO^ 

18.  Class  of  Trigonal  Trapetohedron.—W'nti 
three-fold  axis  and  three  two-fold  axes  of  sym- 
metry at  90  degrees  thereto.    Example:  Qtiarli. 

19.  Class  of  Trigonal  Bipyramid. —V/'ith 
three-fold  axis  and  one  plane  ot  symmetry  at 
90  degrees  thereto.    No  example  tmowrt 

20.  Class  of  the  Ditrigonal  Pyramid.— VJith 
three-fold  axis  and  three  planes  through  this  at 
60  degrees  to  each  other.  Example :  Tourma- 
line, RuB.rSiO,),. 

21.  Scalenohedral  Class— V/t\ii  three-fold 
axis  and  three  planes  intersecting  at  60  degrees 
to  each  other,  and  three  two-fold  axes  diagonal 
to  the  planes.    Example:    Calcite,  CaCOi. 

The  most  important  class  in  the  hexagonal 
system. 

Fig  8  is  .a  crystal  of  calcite,  ("05S4 
showing  the  rhombohediatt  e  { 1012 1 ,  and  the 
first  order  prism  {  1010  j . 


U  90  degree*  to  the  tfiree.  Elxample :  Benhoite, 
BaTiSiiO..     . 

Hexagonal  Syatem.  Hexagonal  Divtelon 
(nvo  Ctaeaea).— Referred  to  four  axes,  one  a 
Mx-fold  symiaetry  axis,  the  other  three  inter- 
ehangeahle,  at  right  angles  thereto  and  at  60 
d^rees  to  each  other  and  in  tertian  geable. 

23.  Class  of  Uex^atud  Pyramid.—  With  the 
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NaAlSiO.  (nearly). 

24.  Class  of  Hexagotud  Tn^eiphtdron.— 
With  six-fold  axis  and  six  twofold  axes  of 
ijnunetry  at  90  degrees  thereto.  Example : 
Ba  (SbO),(  CJW).)  tKNCk 

25.  Class  of  HtKOffonai  BipyrmtM.— WiA 
ux-f(rid  sxit  and  a  ptane  of  ^ntmettT  at  90 
degrees  tliereto.      Example:    Apatite,  CaiCI.F 

(pa).. 

26.  Class  of  Dihexagonal  Pyronttrf.— With 
slx'foM  axis  and  she  ^aties  of  syimnetiy  at  30 
degrees  to  each  other  intersecting  therein.  Ex- 
ample :  Greenoddtc.  CdS. 

27.  Class  of  Diktxagonal  Bi^ymmtd.— Witi 
six-fold  axis,  sue  planes  of  Symmetry  at  30  de- 
grees to  eadi  other  intersecting  therein,  and 
one  plane  and  six  axes  perpendictilar  thereto. 
Example!  Beryl,  Be^Al,  (SiO.).-  Fig.  9  shows 
a  beryl  crystal  with  if  "0.499  and  the  TormS 
prism  of  first  order  n,  {lOloJ,  basal  pinacoid 
<{00Ol|pytanidof  fintorderp[l4Tl|Biid  pyra'- 
mid  of  second  order  « j  1 12 1  ] 


10.  ».  Pre.  9. 

Isometric  Syitem.     (Five  ClaHes)^— Roi 

ferred  to  three  interchangeable  axes  at  right 
aaglep  to  each  other.  Tbe-'Syitimetiv  axes  are 
either  tbrqe  cubic  at  ngbt  angles  to  xObe  iaceti 
four  Dctaliedral,  tbrougb  opposite  axners  of  a 
cube,  or  six  do4ecahcdral,  through  centres  of 
opposite  edges  of  a  cube.  ... 

28.  Class  of  Tttorioli.—.Wah  the  three  cabin 
and  four  octahedral  axes.  Example'^  Barium 
nitrate,  Ba<NO.)., 

29.  Cias:^  of  6^o«L~  With,  tbc  three  cuUc^ 
four  octahedral  and  six  dodecabcllral  axe».  Bx-^ 
vnple:  SjMte,  KC).  ' 

30.  Class  of  Diploid.—  With  the  three  ciiHc 
and  four  octahedral  axes  and  three  (cubic) 
ptaoes.     Example:   Pyrite,  FeSi. 

31.  Hextelrahedral  CioAf.— With  the  three 
cubic  and  four  octahedral  axes  and  six  planes 
(dodecahedral).  Example ;'  Tetrahedritft 
Cu.Sb3i- 


Ne^eHfe,     .     32.  MeioetiA»dtid  Ctasi.—  WtA  all  the  ax«s 

and  planes  of  the  preceding,  dtat  is,  three  cuImc 
four  octahedral  and  six  dodecahedral  axes  ana 
with  three  cubic  aod  six  dodecahedral  planes. 
Example:  Garnet,  R."  R,"  (SiO,)t 

Typical  crystals  of  pyrite  tetrahedrite  and 
garnet  are  shown  in  Figs.  10,  11,  12, 
in  which  the  forms  are  the  cube  a  { lOOJ ,  octa- 
h^lron^  I'"}'  dodecahedron^  [  uo}  ,trapeio- 
hedKxi  N  { 31 1 } ,  pyritohedron  t  (  ^'^ }  •  delto- 
hedron  r  f22l},and  tristetrahedrono  {31l}. 

The  Groiipiiic  of  Cr^sUla.— Crystals  are 
£ref]uently  grouped,  somAxnes  in  parallel  posi- 
tion, whiMi  many  little  crystab  may  unite  to  one 
large  cr^tal,  sometimes  in  twin  positions  as  if 
one  individual  had  been  revolved  180  degrees 
with  respect  to  the  other  about  some  "twin*  axi% 
or  as  if  two  itidJviduaJs  bad  developed  sym- 
metrical h'  with  reference  to  a  so-called  twin 
Sne.  The  twin-plane  is  always  a  possible  crys- 
face,  usually  with  simple  indices,  and  tu 
twin-axis  is  a  crystal  edge  or  is  normal  to  a 
possible  ctTstal  face.  The  twinning  law  is  oeT- 
fined  by  the  twin-plane  or  twin-axjs. 
.  Frtquenll^  there  i*  a  r^Mtitlon  of  the  twin- 
ning, a  third  mdividual  occurring  reversed  upcn 
the  sscondi  a  fourdi  t0on  the  third,  and  ^his 
may  result  in  many  thin  lamellae,  ^polys^X- 
ihetEc"  twinning,  or  in  circular  forms  which 
often  suggest  a  oi^her  symmetry.  Twins  may 
usually  be  recogniied  b^  .the  presence  of  re- 
entrant angles  or  by  striations  a&  in  the  pla- 
gioclasea. 

Evoi  when  not  grouped  in  parallel  or  sym- 
metrical positionB,  there  may  be  some  degree 
of  regularity  as  parallel  or  radiating  and 
whether;  showing  plane  fac«s  or  not  the  indi- 
viduals may  l>e  distinKuished  or  to  Ihtir  shop* 
hy  such  terms  as:  cohimiiar,  -banded.  fibrouOb 
foliated,  lamellar  and  granular. 

Cryatal   Habit.— The   prevailing   shape  or 


different  conditions  at  formation  the  'halnl^ 
tisuUly  is  difleront  The  reasons  arc  not  under* 
stood  Terms  used  to  express  habit  are  pris-* 
matic,  or  tabular,  convej^ng  a  gmeral  idea  of 
the  diape  or  more  specifically  cubic,  octahedral; 
jqrramioal,  implying  that  the  usually  dominant 
form  is  the.  cube,  octabedion  or  lorramid  re- 
spectively. 

lauMTfectkna  of  Ciyatali.— The  perfect 
crystal  completely  bounded  by  smooth  plaow 
{odes  is. difficult  to  find.  Unless  formed  while  in 
a  rMM-hindering  medium  they  will  not  he  com^ 
^ctdyt  boimded  and  the  faces  arc  often  marked 
by  pMalld  *gTi)oves*  called  'striations*  or  less 
{requently  ^   etdied   figures    and    secondai; 
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'growth,  or  tbejr  may  be  replaced  wboUy  or  in 
part  by  so-callftd  vicinal  plabe*  which  are  faces 
of  flattened  pymniAs  neariy  coincident  with 
die  tme  face.  OccasionaUy  the  faces  are 
curved  from  strain  or  partial  resolution  or  the 
union  of  niai^  smBller  crystals  and  lack  of 
homogeneity  may  be  indicated  by  various  phe- 


1  the  third'  withbnt  f or- 


Iniuid  or  gaseous  inclusions. 

The  Heaaoretnent  of  CrjFBtal  Angle*. — 
In  the  simpler  tasks  of  determining  symmetry, 
system  and  tvpe  symbols,  approximate  tneas- 
ttrements  witnin  one  or  two  dCErees  with  a 
contact  goniometer  often  sufRce.  This  instru- 
ment in  its  better  forms  coniiEti  oi  a  brass  pro- 
tractor with  detachable  arms  which  can  be  slid 
upon  a  pivot  until  of  the  most  convenient 
Imgth  for  the  particular  crystal. 

In  measuring  the  arms  are  detached,  set  at 
an  angle  a  little  less  than  the  angle  to  be  meas- 
ured, clamped  loosely  and  one  of  the  arm* 
Kced  in  perfect  contact  with  one  crystal  face, 
e  other  arm  then  nearly  touches  the  second 
face  and,  wUle  holdinf;  between  the  eye  and 
the  lieht,  is  broi^t  into  perfect  parallriism 
widi  Cbe  second  face  by  a  gentle  pressure  with 
the  forefinger. 

The  anns  are  then  replaced  on  the  are  and 
the  angle  is  read. 

For  the  more  exact  work  of  determining 
parameters  and  angles  and  the  numerical  values 
of  indices  some  form  of  'reflection*  goniometer 
is  almost  universally  used  by  which  die  angles 
between  smooth  bnght  faces  are  measured  to 
minutes  or  closer.  The  goniometers  may  be 
one,  two  or  three  circle  and  may  vary  conud- 
erably  in  details  of  construction.  In  the  one- 
circle  goniometer  the  crystal  is  attached  by  wax 
to  a  carrier  and  adjusted  so  that  the  edge  be- 
tween the  two  faces  coincides  with  the  axis 
about  which  the  crystal  is  free  to  turn.  Light 
is  ditrcled  through  a  so-called  collimator  fixed 
in  position  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  ro- 
tation and  fallins-  upon  any  face  parallel  to 
this  axis  it  is  reflected  in  me  same  plane  and 
for  some  position  of  rotation  is  reflected  to 
the  reading  telescope.  Further  rotation  brings 
a  second  face  to  the  position  of  reflection  and 
die  difference  between  the  two  reading!  is  the 
supplement  of  the  angle  I>ctwecn  the  two  faces. 

In  the  two-cin:le  goniometer  there  are  ihe 
same  crystal  carrier,  collimaitor  and  reading 
telescope  but  the  circle  which  bears  die  crystal 
carrier  in  tnm  revolves  about  an  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  its  own.  The  crystal  is  mouirted 
with  some  chosen  face  parallel  to  the  cirde 
which  bears  the  carrier  and  this  face  for  all 
positions  of  diis  circle  and  one  position  of  the 
other  circle  sends  a  reflection  to  the  leadbifr 
telescope.  By  rotation  of  the  two  circles  re- 
flections are  obtained  for  each  face  and  from' 
the  readings  co-ordinate  angles  are  obtained 
correspondiflK  to  the  lon^tude  and  colatilude  of 
a  place. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  two-tdrcle 
goniometer  is  that  only  one  adjustment  of  the 
crystal  is  necessary,  while  with  the  one-ciiclc 
goniometer  there  must  be  a  separate  adjust* 
ment  of  the  crystal  for  each  zone. 

The  fliree-circle  goniometer  combines  the 
advantages  of  thp  one-circle  and  the  two-cirole  . 
in  that  the  tones  are  obtained  l^  two  of  fhe' 


_.. form  of  projection  in  xriiicb 

each  face  is  represented  by  a  point  (or  line)  m 
«  positioa  determined  by  the  measured  an^^es. 
Such  projectioas  may  be  regarded  aa  maps  made 
to  scalt^  from  which  both  gra^ucaUy  and  fay 
calculation  all  the  relations  of  symmetry,  io- 
dices,  constants  and  angles  ma^  be  detemuned, 
the  methods  being  at  once  simple  and  accu- 
rate. 

The  most  used  projections  are  the  stereo- 
graphic  and  the  gnomon ic,  both  of  which 
assume  that  the  ciystal  is  surrounded  by  a 
sphere,  the  centres  of  the  si^ere  and  the  crystal 
coinciding,  and  that  radii  are  drawn  from  the 
centre  perpendicularly  to  each  face  of  the  crys- 
tal, piercing  the  surface  of  the  sphere  in  definite 
pomts  or  poles.  The  •projections*  are  projec- 
tions of  the  imaginary  sphere  and  tts  faCe  polet 
Upon  planes,  the  stereogra^c  beii^  a  projectton 
upon  the  equatot  by  lines  drawn  from  each  face 
pole  to  the  south  pole,  while  the  gnomonic  is  a 
projection  upon  a  plane  tangent  at  the  north 
pole  by  prolonged  radii.  NatOTally  the  coastnic- 
tion  proceeds  at  once  from  the  meashred  aagles 
to  the  projectionby  simple  and afa^mtenMOiods 

rbich  have  been  develt^d:        ,    :   '  ! 

,  ,  After  the  projection  has  beep  made.j  the 
tones  obtained  4na  the  elemental'  faces  assumed, 
(he  method  of  procedure  varies.  'A  simple  order 
would  be: 

1.  Determining  graphically  and  by  zoaal  re- 
lations the  indices  of  all  faces. 

2.  Calculation  of  the  axial  elements  from 
the  relations  between  the  measured  angles. 

3.  Calculation  of  the  theoretical  angles  coi^ 
responding  to  the  determined  indices  and  ele- 

ThcM  can  only  be  glanced  at 

Zonal  and  Graphic  Determination  of  In- 
dices.-— All  edges  between  faces  of  a  Mne  are 
parallel  and  there  must  be  some  raitins  in  die 
surrounding  sphere  iraiallel  to  them.  There 
must  also  be  three  indices  corresponding  to  the 
point  at  which  it  cuts  the  sphere.  TiKie  art 
called  zone  indices  and  may  be  derived  fron 
the  indices  of  any  two  facee  of  the  lone  by 
cross  multiplicatibn.  For  instance,  if  a  lone 
cantaiiu  the  two  faces   (133)   and  i3\\),  die 


X3CX  »=!H-l=Sor[ii«,J=(tie<t=(IHi) 

]  I  I  1  i  ill  w~i— «-fl 
The  indices  of  a  face  in  two  zones  result 
from  a  similar  cross  multiplication  of  the  two 
sets  of  zoae  indices,  and  very  ra^d  calculationi 
can  be  made,  more  especially  if  one  of  the 
Imows  faces  in  each  looe  is  cidier  (001),  (010) 
,or  (100),  for  then  die'ratlo  of  the  two  indicetk 
which  are  zero  for  this  face,  is  constant  for  all 
die  other  faces  of  the  zone 

For  instance  (Fig.  13)  an  unknown  face  A 
Kes  in  a  zone  with  (010)  and  (305)  and  also 
in  a  zone  widi  (lX)\atid  (III). 

^o  substitute  in  hki'yt^  have  therefore 
Prom  first    ^ane.  3,  -,  5. 
From  second  zone,  -,  1.  1, 
Remembering  these  are  ratios  and  combining  fay 
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inmction  the  indiaes  of  the  face  A  must  bb 
(355).  Similarly  the  indices  of  the  face  b  must 
be  (335)  aad  of  it  must  be  (Oil)  and  «  (131), 


Fic.  13. 

It  will  usnally  happen  that  only  the  indkea 
of  a  few  faces  can  be  obtained  direeUy  by  toibal 
tquatioDs,  certain  factors  being  laddllg,  but 
mtjay  graphical  devioea  exbt  by  which  a  fresh 
Mart  can  be  nude  and  tonal  solutions  again 
obtained. 

Calcnlatioas  at  Axial  ElonMBta  md  Hmo* 
retical  Angl«s.~-The  fornmlK  of  (pherical 
trigooometiy  and  special  fominlse  in  tenna  of 
the  detetmiBed  indices  wid  nwaannd  interfacta) 
angles  are  most  used.  For  instance,  in  Ae 
Orthorhombic  system  for  the  ratio  S  :  T :  t, 
if  b  is  taken  as  unity  the  simplest  formulx  are: 
a^-^tan(l<»)A(A*0);  c-=-j-tan  (001)a(o«). 

Similar  but  soBiewhal  more  complex  for- 
nnilK  exist'for  the  (MJ)'  angles. 

Similariy  ia  the  tnoaoclinic  system  4or  the 
yalnes  of  3  and  of  i  ih  '.(."b  beius  talcen  as 

»=(10(Q  A  («0i), 
^a      cos  (001)  (fctO) 
""'^      cos  (010)  (i*0)' 
Simple  formulK  for  i  and  i  are 

.       fc  cot  (010)  A  (SW) 

*~T as^ 

.       i  tan  (001)  A  (0M> 
^^  k  ST  ■ 

Crystal  Drawing.—  The  usual  ciystal  draw- 
ing is  a  "dino^r^hic*  projection,  such  as  Pigs. 
4  to  12,  in  which  the  crystal  b  projected  upon 
a  vertical  plane  by  parallel  rays  oblique  to  the 
plane  of  projection.  The  eye  is  assumed  at  an 
infinite  distance  a  little  to  the  ri^t  and  above 
the  centre  of  the  crystal.      . 

The  figures  obtained  in  this  way  have  an 
appearance  of  solidity,  all  parallel  edges  are 
parallel  and  all  points  id  a  given  line  remain 
the  proper  ^ropoTtwtutit  distances  apart. 

The  work  consists  chiefly  of  two  stages, 
first  fiodine  the  projection  of  the  crystal  a)ce» 
cut  oS  at  the  parameter  lengths;  second,  finding 
the  direction  of  the  j>rojection  of  any  edges 
fn>m  the  indices  of  the  iiUersectiDg  planes. 

The  dominant  forms  are  drawn  and  then  the 
minor  modifying  planes,  eitber  in  ideal  wmf 
metry  or  so  as  to  mdicate  the  relative  devfjofH 
ment  of  faces  and  lorms.    The  details  cannot 


be  given  here.  See  CkeAicm.  CbystaujOG- 
kaphy;  Civstal;  Ckvitauo-Ciumical  Analy- 
sis; GnoMsnucAL  CaysTALLOCRAPHy ;  Physical 

CBYSZALUMaAFHY  ;    MiNEKALOGY. 


the  special  treatises  are  Baylcy,  W.  S.,  <t:iemen- 
Ury  CrysUllMTaphy>  (New  York  1910);  Hil- 
ton, H.,  ' Uatnematical  Crystallography'  (Ox- 
fbrd  1903) ;  Lewis,  W.  J.  A.,  'A  Treatise  on 


ine'    (Lond.  ...    .   ._   _.   __., 

'CrystatlograiAy  and  Practical  Crystal  Meas- 
ureraent>  O^ncfon  1911)  :  Viola^  C.  M,,  'Grund- 
itige  der  Kristallograpfiie'  (Leipiig  1906); 
Walker,  T.  L.,  "Crystallography'  (New  York 
1914). 

Alfied  J.  Moses, 
Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Columbia  Universtty. 

CSABA.  chob'A,  or  B^KES-CSABA  fba'- 
k&sh),  Hungary,  a  market  town  near  White- 
Koros,  with  which  it  is  connected  1^  canal,  in 
the  connty  of  Bekes,  about  105  miles  southeast 
of  Budapest  The  trWde  is  chiefly  in  grain,  wme, 
hcmh  flour  and  cattle.  The  Lutheran  religion 
predominates.    Pop.  42,599. 

CSOMA  DB  KOROS.  chd'md  di  k^'rish, 
Alexander  (Hungarian  5anifor),Tnnsy)vanian 
tra«ler  and  philok>gist :  b.  Koros,  4  April  1784; 
d,  Darjeeling,  India,  U  April  1842.  He  was 
educated  first  at  the  college  of  Nagy-Enyed  and 
subse(|uently  at  Gfittingen,  where  he  specialized 
in  Onentaf  langua^.  He  was  in  early  life 
seized  mth  the  destre  to  investigate  the  origin 
of  the  Hasyar  race.  He  went,  in  1820,  to  the 
East  for  t&t  purpose.  He  visited  Egypt  and 
Persia  and  ^ent  several  years  in  a  Buddhist 
miHiaslcry  in  Tibet,  diligently  studying  the  Tibe- 
tan language  and  litera.tare,  imagining  he  reo- 
aniccd  resemblances  between  the  Tibetan  and 
Wrar.  He  next  lived  some  years  in  Calcmta, 
studying  Sanskrit,  and  compiled  his  'Dictionary 
of  Tibetan  and  £nj^ish,*  and  a  'Grammar  of 
Tibetan.'  He  catalogued  the  Tibetan  books  and' 
wrote  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Asiake  Re- 
searches. Once  more  he  set  out  on  his  old-- 
time  search  to  find  the  home  of  the  early 
Magyars  and  beot  his  way  toward  the  western 
confines  of  China,  but  died  on  the  way.  Conr 
suit  Duka,  Th.'Ufe  and  works  of  K  C.  dc 
Koros'   (London  1885). 

CSONGRAD.  chdn'grad,  Hungary,  a  mar- 
ket town,  coital  of  a  connty  of  the  same  name, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Koros  with  the  Theiss,  H 
miles  southeast  of  Budapest.  Thc'surroun^ng 
country  is  very  flat  and  has  excellent  pastures. 
The  chief  occupations  are  cattle-raising,  agricul- 
ture, wine-making  and  fishing,  Fop.  28,310; 
mostly  Magyars. 

CTENOID,  tbi'oid  (Gt.  •comWike'),  ap- 
plied to  the  scales  of  fishes  when  jagged  or 
pectinated  on  the  edge  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb, 
as  in  the  perch,  flounder  and  turbot. 

CTENOPHORA,  tfn'o'fdr-fi,  a  phyhmi  of 
animals,  sometimes  grouped  under  Uie  Crnlen- 
terata  (4.V.)  but  distinguided  from  them  by 
the  a' 
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locomotioiL  instead  o^  the  umbrella  nnd  ten- 
tacles of  tne  ccelentarates.  In  almost  all  cases 
two  lon^  and  contractile  tentacles  are  present, 
establishing  the  double  bilateral  symmetry  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  group.  There  is  a  sense- 
organ  of  equilibrium  at  the  end  of  the  body 
Opposite  the  mouth.  The  digestive  tube  has 
other  openings  to  the  exterior  than  the  itioudi, 
but  these  do  not  appear  to  function  as  an  anus. 
Tbe  body  is  transparent  and  gelatinous  and  it 
usually  pear-shaped.  The  Venus'  girdle  belongs 
to  the  group  which  appears  to  be  remotely 
applied  to  the  Turbellana. 

CTB5IAS,  te'sbi-as,  Greek  historian  and 
^ysician  :  fl.  about  400  B.C.  In  415  he  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Persians  and  lived  for  17  years  at 
the  court  of  Persia,  where  he  wrote  his  'History 
of  Persia'  with  the  view  of  correcting  the 
errors  prevalent  among  his  countrymen  about 
that  country.  According  to  Diodorus  his  work 
is  derived  from  the  official  history  of  the  Per- 
sians, written  according  to  the  law  of  the 
country.  His  work  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect  and  contained  23  books.  Of  this  work' 
all  that  remains  is  an  abridgment  in  Ffaotius  and 
the  fragments  contained  in  Diodonis  and  other 
historians.  His  writings  are  particularly  valued 
for  the  light  they  throw  an  the  history  of  East- 
em  nations.  An  edition  of  Ctcsias,  with  an' 
introductoiy  essay  on  his  Hfe  aot)  writitKa,  vas 
pubhshed.by  Bahr  (1824),  and  by  C  UMa  in 
an  appendix  to  Dindori,  'Herodotus'  (Paris 
1844).  Consult  Gilmore's  edition  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  'Persika,'  with  notes  and  intro- 
duction (1888):  Blum,  'Herodotus  and  Ctesias' 
(Heidelberg  1836),  and  Wachsmuth,  'Einleitung 
in  das  Studium  der  alten  Geschidite'  (Leipiig 
1895). 

CTBSIBIUB,  t^afb1-us,  Greek  mechanican. 
He  flourished  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and 
Eucrsetes,  at  Alexandria,  aboat  250  b.c,  and 
was  famous  for  his  inventions  in  mechanics. 
We  owe  to  him  and  his  pt^al,  Hero  Alexan- 
drinns,  the  pump,  the  bent  siphon  and  also  the 
discovery  of  the  elastic  force  of  air  and  its 
application  as  a  motive  power.  His  work  on 
hydraulic  machines  is  lost 

CTESIPHON,      tSsTfen,      or      TAK-I- 
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common  winter  residence  of  the  Parthian  tnngs, 
and  finally  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  kinfjilom. 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  115  a.d.  and 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs  under  Omar  in  637.  Its 
rains  still  attest  its  former  ma^ificence.  The 
tfvo  ptaces  Ctesiphon  and  Seleuaa  are  known  M 
tthe  Arab  town,  £1-Medain. 

CUATINIQUILAPA,  kwa-ni-ni-kS  la'pi, 
Guatemala,  the  chief  town  of  the  eastern  de- 
partment of  Santa  Rosa,  35  miles  southeast  of 
the  city  of  Guatemala.  Its  altitude  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  3,254  feet.    Pop.  3,062. 

■CUAUTLA  MORELOS,  kwa-ootla,  da, 
md-rftlos,  Mexico,  the  chief  town  of  the  district 
of  Morelos,  in  the  state  of  Morelos.  It  is  about 
26  miles  from  Cuemavaca,  the  capital  of  the 
state  and  85^  miles  from  the  Qty  of  Mexico, 
with  which  it  is  connected  hy  railway.  The  sur-' 
rounding  country  is  a  fertile  sugar-producing 
district.  Cuautia  is  historically  interesting  be-' 
cause  it  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  tdwn,'' 
and,  furthermore,  in  the  war  of  independencS' 


the  famous  patriot  leader  Josi  Maria  Morelos 
y  Pavin  was  besieged  here.  It  is  well  known 
as  a  health  resort  On  account  of  its  hot  sulphur 
springs.     Pop,  ?,000. 

CUBA.  An  island  tn  fhe  West  Indies,  is 
separated  from  the  United  States  by  the  Strait  of 
Florida,  and  from  Mexico  by  the  Yucatan 
ChanneL  and  coiruMnds  the  entranOes  of  the 
Gulf  or  Mexico.  Extending  east  and  west 
from  the74th  to  the  85th  meridian,  it  constitutes 
the  most  hnportaot  part  of  the  northern  barrier 
of  the  Carm«an  Sea.  and" guards  the  Windward 
Passage,  the  natural  route  .  for  conmierce 
between  the  Ajlantiij  Ocean  and  the  'American 
Mediterranean,^  which  is  equivalent  td  sayit^ 
that  it  guards  the  route  of  commerce  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pabi^c  oceani,  via  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  Its  easterA  4>oint,  Cftpe  Maisi,  lies 
directly  south  of  New  York  city;  its  western 
point.  Cape  San  Antonio,  nearly  south  of  Cin- 
ciniiati.  But  the  length  of  the  island,  730  miles, 
i«  siomewhat  greatef  than  that  statement  would 
indicate,  tar  Cubs  curves  ■like  a  bird's 
tiongu^*  as  the  Spaniards  used  to  say,  from 
lat.  19"  40*  N.  in  the  province  of  Oricntc  op  to 
lat  23°  13'  N.,  the  most  northerly  provinces 
being  those  of  Matanzas  and  Havana.  In  its 
upward  curve  the  co^fst-liM  attaim  a  point  diat 
Ib  only  96;^  miles  distant  from  K^  West; 
thence  it  falls  away  again  -untH  but  130  miles 
S^nrate  it  from  the  mainlaiul  of  Mexico.  Its 
width  decreases  gradtially  from  100  miles  in  the 
east  to  less  than. 25  near  the  line  between  the 
two  western  provinces,  Pinar  del  Rio  and 
Havana.  Its  total  area,  including  the  Isle  of 
Pines  and  the  cayOsar  keys  (moie  than  1,000 
islets  that  form  an  irregular  border  along  the 
northern:  and  southern  coasts)  u  estimatM  at 
44,164  square  miles.  Thus  it  is  lai^r  than  Vil^ 
gttna;  smaller  than  Pennsylvania. 

Phyvical  Features.— Nature  has  provided 
unusual  facilities  for  making  the  most  of  Cuba's 
favorable  situattoa  tuion  a  great  and  permanent 
marine  higliway.  The  coast-line  is  2,000  miles 
long,  or  much  more  than  that  if  we  take  into 
account  all  its  indentations.  Capadons  haibors, 
quite  evenly  distributed  along  the  north  coast, 
are  Baracoa,  Nipe,  Gibara,  Nuevitas,  Sa^ja  la 
Grande,  Matanzas,  Havana^  Cabanas  and  Bahia 
Honda;  and,  on  the  south  coast,  Qenfuegos, 
Trinidad,  Manzanillo,  Santiago  ae  Cuba  and 
Guanlanamo.  Besides  these  there  are  scores  of 
fairly  safe  roadsteads  and  harbors,  of  moderate 
sire.  Therefore  no  plantation  on  the  narrow 
island  can  be  very  far  awav  from  some  port  at 
which  supplies  may  be  received  and  from  which 
produce  may  be  shipped.  The  mountains  of 
Cuba  occur  in  three  distinct  ^oups.  In  the 
westernmost  province,  Pinar  del  Rio,  the  Guani- 
guanico  Kange  (Sierra  de  los  Organos :  greatest 
altitude,'  2,532  feet),  extends  from  Cape  San 
Antonio  to  the  boundary-line  of  Havana  jprov- 
ince,  and  thence  continued  in  lower  discon- 
nected hills  which  gfye  a  bold  outline  to  the 
R6rthern  coast  of  the  four  central  provinces,  it 
becomes  the  chief  feature  of  the  impressive 
landscapes  around  Sagua  <te  Tanamo  and  Bara- 
coa, far  away  in  the  east.  The  Guamuhaya 
group  occupies  bnt  a  limited  area  in  the  souut- 
em  part  of  Santa  Clara  province  between  the 
cfties  of  GenfucgOB  and  Trinidad.  Its  highest 
summit.  El  Poteritfc),  «  2,900  feefc  While  lh« 
foregoing  BTB'of  no  great  height,  but  owe  thetr 
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attractiveneH  nther  to  btauty  or  oddi^  of  out" 
line,  the  luxuriuice  of  the  foliage  oa  dieir 
slopes,  and  the  exquisite  charm  of  the  vallcya 
Ihey  enclose,  on  the  southern  coast  oi  Oriente 
province  is  ft  tange  that,  ia  majesty,  rivals  and 
probably  surpMses  any  mountains  of  the  NorA 
American  coDlioent,  cast  ol  the  Uissbsipfii. 
This  is  the  Sierra  Maestca  (includia^  the  Sternt 
del  CobfK  and  Macaca  group).  Rising  preoiiM' 
tDusly  above  the  Caribbean  Sea,  this  c?clo0eM 
wall  extends  through  two  degrees  of  longitude^ 
from  C^e  Ciuz  to  the  city  of  Santiago,  in  a 
nearly  Btnu^t  east  and  west  line.  The  altitiido 
of  three  widely  separated  peaks  are  given  aa 
follows;  The  Cerro  del  Oro,  3,300  feet;  La 
Gran  Piedra,  5,200  feet;  and  Pico  Tarqiiino, 
8,600  feet  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  southern 
coast-  as  far  west  as  Cape  Crux,  are  either 
mountainous  or  at  least  well  above  sea-level. 
But  a  lon^  stretch  of  coast  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  especially  the  southern  portion  of  Santa 
Oara  and  Matanias  provinces,  is  com|iarattveIy 
low'lyin^  and  swampy.  The  great  Zapata 
swamp  IS  formed  where  the  gradual  southcni 
slo^  reaches  the  Caribbean  level.  Beyond  the 
lunits  of  the  Zapttta  is  on  archipelago  of  islets, 
the  so-called  'Gardens"  or  'Little  Gardens.' 
(Jardinillos),  crowdinR  the  shallow  waters  bfr< 
tween  Cuba  and  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

Cuba's  agricultural  wealth  is  due  to  the  fer- 
tihty  and  depth  of  the  soil  that  covers  the  pre- 
Tertiary  sedimentary  rocks  foirnit^  the  base  □{ 
the  island's  structure.  Above  the  diorites; 
basalts  and  serpentines,  the  granitoid  rocks,  the 
primary  and  secondary  sandstones,  limestones 
and  conglomerates,  is  a  great  sheet  of  late 
Teritary  limestone.  This  white  sheet  or  crust, 
gf  remarkable  thickness,  was  formed  as  a  de- 
posit of  'organically  derived  oceanic  material,* 
says  Dr.  Robert  T.  Hill;  and  he  adds:  «The 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  a  great 
laking  movement  in  late  Tertiary 
,  succeeding  the  deposition  of  these  lime- 
stones. In  later  epochs.  Pliocene  and  PletstaH 
cene,  the  island  underwent  a  series  of  cpeiro-, 
genie  subsidences  and  elevations  which  anected 


decs  the  coast  in  many  places."  About  two-lhirda 
of  the  entire  area  of  Cuba  is  cqvered  with  soils 
derived  from  this  organic  limestone  —  »dU> 
whose  colors,  red  and  black;  are  not  at  all  sug-i 
festive  of  their  origin.  In  quality,  in  depth  and 
in  the  proportion  they  sustain  to  less  productive 
districts  of  the  island,  these  calcareous  soils  are. 

Erobably  unrivaled.  It  is  quite  certain  that  th^ 
ave  no  rival  in  any  land  whose  situation  is 
equally  favorable  for  easy  and  cheap  transpor- 
tation of  produce  to  foreign  markets.  A  differ- 
ent ^e  of  soil,  also  valuable  in  agriculture,  is 
the  uay  and  gravel  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  Tertiary  igenous  rocks.  This  occurs- 
in  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Oriente,  Santa 
Qani  and  Matantas.  Approximately  one-half 
of  the  island  has  been  cleared,  but  between  13,- 
000,000  and  1S^,000  acres  are  still  covered 
wiu  forests.  'The  climate  also  favors  vegeta- 
tion, for  the  air  is  moist  and  injurious  extreme*' 
of  temperature  are  unknown.  At  Havana  the, 
thermometer  averages  77"  F.  for  the  year,  op- 
82"  F.  in  Ae  months  of  Ti^  and  Augost,  and 
72°  F.  in  December  and  /anuary.  At  Santiago 
the  average  temperature  iof  a  year  ia  sMnewnat 


hil^er  -^  i^nt  80°  F. ;  on  the  other  haiid,  towns 
lootted  in  the  interior  at  an  elevation  of  200  or 
300  ieet  above  sea-level  have  an  agreeable  cli- 
mate, the  temperature  areraging  not  more  than 
74°  F.  Rain  falls  most  abundantly  between  the 
end  of  April  and  the  bcginniDg  of  November. 
The  largest  river  is  the  Cauto,  which  flows 
westward  through  OrienW  province  and  empties 
into  the  Gulf  of  Guacanayabo.  Mactf  smaller 
Btrearas  make  their  way  frOm  the  mountains  to 
both  the  southern  and  northern  coasta;  U>t  a 
few  have  carved  out  subterranean  passage* 
through  die  white  limestone,  and  thus,  in  ages 
long  post,  caverns  of  remarkable  beaaty  have 
been  formed.  Even  to-day  in  the  western 
provinces,  a  number  of  streams  disaM»ear  from 
view  in  seme  undergroupd  channel  long  befora 
the  sea  is  reached. 

PopoUtioB  Bad  Ptdltlcsl  DhririoDs.-^  Th« 
numbCT  of  inhatntants,  according  to  the  censoi 
takein  in  1907,  was  2,048;980.  In  1913  it  was 
given  as  2,382,990;  in  1916  as  2627,536. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  six  provioces 
of  Cuba  are  (1916)  as  follows: 


milM) 

Havuu  CmekHSnc  Ills  st  PmM) J.IT4  6S1.M« 

PSuLt  del  RiD 5.111  2S7.7>I 

MsUntti 3.ZW  170. St] 

SuU  Clan S.2K  JW.41« 

CwDMMr lO.mt  1H.S67 

Orkna U.Ztl  StT.BSt 

IbUl M.IIS    Z.47I.S3t 

Nstunl  Reaonrces,— In  the  mountainous 
eastern  province  deposits  of  copper,  iron,  man- 
ganese, mercury,  rinc,  silver,  antimony,  lead,  etc_ 
exist,  and  some  of  the  mines  have  been  worked 
on  an  extensive  scale.  The  copper  mines  at 
Cobre,  near  the  city  of  Santiago,  were  opened 
in  1524,  and  ranked  as  the  greatest  copper 
mines  in  the  world  until  the  deposits  of  diis 
metaf  in  the  United  States  were  developed 
Iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  outcrops  on  the 
Slopes  of  the  Sierra  Maestra  Range.  Especially 
worthy  of  mention,  in  the  province  of  Oriente, 
are  the  hematite  and  magnetite  mines  at  Dai- 
quiri and  other  points  farther  toward  the  east 
and  north.  Large  deposits  of  silver  have  been 
found  in  the  provinces  of  Camagiiey,  Oriente 
and  Santa  Clara,  and  every  province  contains 
mines  of  asphaltum.  Cedar,  mahogany,  pine, 
lianum-vita,  ebony,  rosewood,  logwooo,  and 
other  dyewoods,  are  valuable  products  of  the 
forests  for  export.  For  the  use  of  the  Cubans 
themselves  the  royal  palm  stands  unrivaled. 
There  are  many  less  familiar  trees,  not  only  the 
characteristic  flora  of  the  other  West  Indian 
islands  of  Central  America  and  Florida,  but 
plant-forms  that  have  developed  quite  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  in  the  depths  of 
these  forests  whose  borders  haye  only  been 
touched  by  the  inexpert  native  lumber- 
man. More  tiian  3,350  native  plants  were 
catalogued  before  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
subject  could  be  undertaken.  All  kinds  of  tropi- 
cal fruits  grow  luxuriantly,  many  of  them  with- 
out cultivation.  In  point  of  value  the  banana 
heads  the  list.  Cocoanuts,  oranges,  lemons, 
limes  and  pineapples  are  grown  for  shiDment  in 
larger  qr  smaller  quantities  to  correspond  with 
the  demand  in  forci^  markets,  the  supply 
being  practically  unlimited.    The  anon,  mango,' 
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n»e4pple,*'poinegntiiate,  uipote,  tainarin'd,''figj 
citron,  gii»v\  agfuacate  (litigator  pear),  mamey 
and  Biiansbana  are- «tundaht.  The  cuttivation 
of  grapes  was  ibii-idden  trr  Ibe  Spaniards  in 
cUe  intemt  of  the  wine  merdtntts  of  Ae 
Pvniiuula.  Coftee  cuhure  was  at  one  time  a 
BourisbdnK  industry ;  and  sioce  the  aottpara- 
tivcly  sriiall  amount,  stiti  grown  ifi  the  eastern 


Orienta  in  1902-03.  In  ait  parts  of  the  iskmd 
ffrasscK  grow  rankly,  and  forage  is. abundant 
ttiraughont  the  ^car.  Other  oondilions'  favor' 
able  to  cat  tie- mi  sing  are  the  mildneis  t>l  tlM 
wioiert,.  >thfc  rtrtaiu.'Ot.'frtEk  watar'aod  the 
leady  aoceas  to  important  markietB'  on'  tha 
Atlantic  oofisL  Before  tlic  ins  uf recti  on  ib^n 
were  two  atid  one-half:  m^lliortK  of'  eaitle  ,'in 
Ctde;.at  its  conclusion  not  tDOreithat)  75,000. 
The  promotion  of  Ifais.indiiatry  w^s^eocotirKi'l 
by  the  Palma  administration  in  1902-03,  and 
undertaken  largely  by  American  capitalists. 

History. —  A  score  of  yean- afttr  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  America,  the-  tdwn  of  Ba^a^a  *waS' 
founded  by  Spaniards  under  the  leadersHp  of 
Velasgues.  Next,  in  rapid  succession,  came 
TriilitUd,  Sancti  Spiritus,  Puerto  Principe  and 
Santiago,  dating  from  1514  to  1515.  ■  In  thf 
year  last  mentioned  VelasQuez  founded  the  <me- 
inal  town  of  Havana  (San  Cristdbal  de  la 
Habara)  on  the  somth  f»a*t:i  .l^^t  in- J.&l^'^he 
present  site  on  the  north  coast  was  chosen,  an4 
to  i[  the  scalers  of  the  older  toyin-  were  traw', 
ferreij..  So  important  did  this  new  Havana  ap- 
pear to  be  that  the. first  governor  of  Cubaeallfd 
It  "The  Key  of  the  New  World.'  Burnt  by 
the  bucaneers  in  1528,  it  rwas  lebuik  and-  suf.' 
toimded  with  fortifications  by  De  Solo.',  ^saia 
captured  and  sacked  by  pirates  .in.  155£^  it  was 

Ein  fortified,  more  stroDgiy,  by  direction  q{ 
Spanish  Crown,  Morro  Castle  was  begun 
before  1600.  During  the  I6th  century  the  valup 
of  Cuba  in  Spanish  eyes  was  precisely  what 
the  words  "Key  of  the  New  World*  expressed. 
At  its  ports  expeditions  were  fitted  out  for.con- 

Suest  and  exploration  of  the  mainland)  but 
lere  was  no  thbught  of  obtaining  revenues 
from  the  island  itself  except  by  the  discovery, 
of  the  precious  itietals,  the  futile  search  for 
which  was  never  quite, abandoned.  When  the 
first  jJants  of  sugarcane  were  imported  from 
the  Canary  Islands  to  start  an  industry  more 
remunerative  than  mining,  it  became  necessary 
to  import  slave-labor  from  Africa.  The  In- 
dians had  been  nearly  exterminated  —  not  en-| 
tirely  so,  as  Is  commonly  asserted,  ,  for  the. 
aboriginal    strain   can   still   be   detfcted   in   the 

fhysiogjiomy  of  some  Cubans.  English,, 
'rench  and  Dtrtch  pirates  continued  to  ravage, 
the  coasts  during  the  next  century.  Cuban  cities 
of  that  tim*.  -with  their  old-fashioned  defen- 
sive works,  wc«  lite  the  -walled  towns  of 
iti^'zval  Europe.  An  attack  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
npon  the  caintal  was  repnlset^  tn  1628;  in  1762, 
however,  a  force  of  English  and  American  co- 
lonial'  troops,  under  Lord  Albemarle,  toot  Ha- 


Cwai  'wlto  came  out  as  cttptalti^general  in  t^ 
Woi%e4  eamestty  and  wisely  to  [uvmote  O^'a 
mterestsi  the  uabatis,  for  their  part,  evinced 
their  appreciation  of  such  considerate  treatment 

SB  chtvatrous  display  in  Spain's  time  oE  need 
ivaiui  teamed,  in  1808.  that  the  Si»Qish  dy^ 
nasty  had  been  overthrown  by  Napoleon;  therc- 
■pon  liar  citiieilB  declared  war  against  Napo- 
leon. And  when  Spain  was  losing  one  after 
mother  of  her  American  colonies,  Cuba  re- 
mtuned  ioyal.  But  pr<lsperity  brought  long 
years  of  suflering  to  the  *everi(aithfUl  island,* 
and  the  mother  ctMintry  as  well-.  The  result  was' 
toevitctble.  \^'hen  the  long-«mif^t  treasures  of 
Cuba  "Were  at  last  brought  forfli,  not  ftom  the 
gold  mines  but  fmm  fertile  soil,  Sptiin  sought 
to'  make  the  treasure  all  her  own,  as  she  mi 


, ,  ihe  high  Span- 
ish officials  sent  to  Cnba  were  simply  belated 
eoMquiiladorit,  lacking  the  personal  valor,  but 
pMsessing  the  acqntBJtlveialetJt  of  the  advcn- 
tureri  -who  first  exploited  Mexico  and  Peru. 
The  decree  of  1K25  placed  the  hves  and  for- 
timcH  of  all  Cubans  at  the  disposal  of  the  ca|)- 
tains<^erel.     Conipira  ' 


ttiii)  futvifihing  a  poor  jUBtificWion  of  repressive 
measures,  are_  the  main  ihddtms  of  the  story 
eif  the  foDdwing  70  years  marked  by-  die  con- 
spiracy of  IS29,  the  nsmg  of  the  btadcs  hi  1844, 
Ae  Lopet  easpeditiorts  in  18«».  1850  and  1^1, 
the  revolts  tn  1855,  the  Ten  YeaHi'  Wat-  <186S- 
78)  and  the  revotution  of  IfftS.  About  200 
Americans  took  part  in  the  i)l-3tarrcd  ei[[te4ition 
6f  1851,  •and  of  those  who  stirrttWered  after 
Lopet's  defeat  many  were  shot.  Captain-Gen- 
eral Tacd  '(1836)  set  native  Cubans  ag^nst 
resident  Spaniards '  by  impolitic  discrimination, 
intensifying  that  antagonism  between  the  two 
elements  of  'the  white  population  which  to-day 
toakes  potilii^l  comrover^ies  rancorous:  The 
cause  of  the  revolutiotrary  movements  between 
1849  aitd  1855  was  the  cntelty  of  a  mflitary 
commission  In  1848,  more  than  J,000  persons 
feeitig  tortured,  wnihTsoned,  basiled  or  exe- 
cuted at  that  lime  for  real  .or  supposed  com- 
plicity in  a  irtot..  The  cry  ofoutraged  patriot- 
ftm,  lhe'*Grtto  de  Yara,»  was  heard  10  Oct 
1868.  During  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Ten 
'Years*  War,  the  aim  of  the  Spaniards  was,  as 
paptain-General  Valamaseda  wrote,  to  con- 
tert  the  island  into  a  desert.  Spain  sent  257,- 
000  men  against  (he  insurgents  and  lost  208,000 
Of  them,  aecordine  to  official  reports.  The  cost 
Of  the  war,  excluding  the  valne  of  property  de- 
stroyed, was  $300,000,000.  Midway  m  this  strug- 
gle the ,  Virgimui,  a  vessel  whose  American 
register  had  been  fraudulently  obtained,  -was 
captured  In;  *  Spanish  warship,  taken  into  the 
hftrbor  of  Swrtiago  and  about  50  of  her  officers 
4nd  men  wpre  shot  without  Bvii  trial.  The 
Treaty  of  Zan]6n  (1878)  restored  Hie  old  op- 
pressive'condifibns;  moreover  the  cost  of  the 
^ar  had  made  a  new  burden  for  tbe  island  to 


■Underground  Cuba*  gathered  force  for  a  final 
effort.  In  Fehmaiy  1895  die  flame  of  insur- 
rection was'  kindled  and,  in  the  course  of  three 
years,  the  whoW  rslatjd  'v,-as  again  laid  wiastt 
Throilghoufthe  last  century  the  government  of 
th*   United   States-  manifested  an  interest    in 
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Caba'i  fate.  lA  1823,  Monroe  btabg  Pnndcat, 
a  dispatch  was  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Amoncui  Minister  at  Madrid,  in  which 
(he  Seeretaty  (Mr.  Adams)  called  particulaf 
attcntioi)  to  the  commandiiig  pMition  which 
Cuba  occupies  with  reference  to  the  Gulf  ol 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Undepressed 
the  opinion  that  there  was  no  other  foreign  ter- 
ritory which  could  compare  with  it  in  the  sum 
of  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States. 
In  1825  and  1826  Colombia,  bang  then  at  war 
with  Span  and  designing  to  invade  Cuba  and 
FortO'Rico,  reliiined  from  this  profccttd  at- 
tack on  the  stienKth  of  a  protest  f  rem  tbe  Uni- 
ted StUea  — a  protest  in  the  interests  oi  the 
slave-power.  The  new  Speniib-Atnctican 
stat«s  ^always  marched  under  the  itandard  of 
miveraal  emaoeipation.'  Martio  Van  BureU 
(aid  Id  1829:  "It  is  the  interest  of  the  soutb- 
ern  section  of  the  Union  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  in  Cuba  to  throw  off  the  yok« 
of  Spanish  dependence.'*  Webster,  in  1S48,  dc- 
cbred  that  Cuban  etuancipation  "woidd  stcSce 
a  death  blow  at  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
Uniied  States."  Thus  foi  20  years  tlie  Sou*- 
eni  slave-owners  insisted  that  the  status  of 
Ci^  and  Porto  Rico  should  not  be  changed. 
The  anaezation  idea  came  to  the  front  in  184S. 
A  propositiDn  for  the  purchase  of  the  island 
was  made  by  President  Polk,  through  his  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  wrote  to 
the  American  Minister  authorising  the  latter  to 
offer  $100,000,000  lo  Spain  as  compensation  for 
the  surrender  of  a  colony  which  was,  as  we  have' 
seen,  a  particuUrly  troublesome  possession  just 
Chen.  The  strategic  value  of  Cuba  was  dwelt 
Upon  in  this  correspondeDce,  and  the  fiar  wM 
expressed  that  die  island  might  fall  into  Qreat. 
Britain's  hands,  in  which  event  that  nation 
would  exercise  supreme  control  over  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  offer  was  declined  by  Spain. 
Both  England  and  France  were  warned  in  lESZ 
that  the  United  Stales  would  not  admit  the 
claim  of  any  other  power  to  intervene  in  »; 
dispute  of  which  Cuba  was  the  s;d>ject.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1854  the  cargo  of  an  American  steamer, 
die  Black  Warrior^  was  seized  unjustifiably  in 
Havana.  It  seemed  for  a  time  that  war,  and 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  force,'  mi^t  ensue; 
but  reparation  was  offered  hy  Spain,  and  was 
accepted.  President  Grant  intimated  in  187S 
that  'mediation  and  intervention^  might  be- 
come necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  long  strug- 
gle then  in  progress. 

The  revolution  of  1895  falls  naturally  into 
fliree  periods;  First,  that  of  Capt.-Gen.  Mar- 
tinez Campos,  whose  fair  fighting  utterly  failed 
lo  prevent    (he    spread    of    die    revolutionary 
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Provinces;  second,  that  of  Captain-General 
Veyler,  who  inaugurated  the  policy  of  recon- 
centration;  third,  that  of  Captain- General 
Blanco  —  including  the  events  from  Weyler's 
recall  to  the  destruction  of  tixcMame.  Fighdng ' 
fairly  and  like  a  gentleman,  Campos  was  fairiy 
beaten  by  men  who  developed  positive  genius 
in  gnerrilla  warfare — Gomez  and  Antonio 
Uaceo,  who  knew  how  to  win  by  skilful  eva- 
sion, by  opportune  attack,  and,  above  all,  by 
making  an  ally  of  every  peasant  and  living  on 
the  country.  Maceo  crossed  both  trochas  and 
reached  Pmar  del  Rio  province,  thus  carrying 
revolt  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
Among  the  hiUs  of  the  Sierra  de  los  Oraogosi. 


.^_ hb  hand  of  foUMfcrs  and  defied 

all  efforts  to  dislodge  him  up  to-  the.  close  of  the 
year  ISSb.  Thai  be  nsked  his  life  once  too 
dI ten  and  was  killed  Carapm  failing  to  chedc 
the  inaurEection,  Weyier  was  sent  to  crutii  it. 
The  reasoning  of  the  letter  was  Mrictly  logicaL 
He  leaned  that  Coban  peasants  snitpUca  the 
tvbds  with  food,  wUh  infannatian  in  regard 
to. the  HKwements  of  Spam^  cotumns  and  witt 
wnmnnition,  bought,  itolca  or  brou^t  to  the 
coast  by  filibusters.  He  did  not  shrink,  then, 
from  the  extreme  cruelty  involved  in  the  re* 
moval  of  the  country  folk  from  tbeir  homes  to 
■arrisotied  cities,  where,  as  'reconcentrados,* 
tttey  Aould  become  quite  hannless.  Oh  21  Oct 
IS96,  his  proclaination  ira»  tsssed.  Tbotiaands 
ol  Cuban  faiBilies  were  pent  in  towns  or  xotm 
tmder  MTveillanee  of  a  Spanish  tjarriion;  tmi 
•a  tince  went  on  th^  died  of  sfikrvalioo  aod 

U'ttiud  States  omf  Cuba.— When  Spoin'a 
Prime  Jdiaister,  CadOTSii  dd  CastiUo,  was  as- 
sassinnbed,  8  Aug.  1897,  the  pnp  of  We>4er's 
Cubait  poluiy  was  witbdnwn.  His  successor; 
General  Bla*co,  tool:  to  Cuba  a  policy  of  com*. 
promise.  Autonomy  was  oStna;  and,  for  die 
retcne  of  the  reconoentrados,  the  suggcdian  vraa 
made  that  charitable  people  in  the  United 
States  mi^  forward  supplies  to  be  distributed 
by  the  American  consuls  in  Cuba.  The  pro- 
pofial  of  antonontr  was  rejected  widi  onirfiasis. 
General  Blanco's  emissary  who  bnnignt  the 
EMSsage  was  shot  by  an  insargent  commander. 
And  wfaiCB  i(  became  known  iwt  an  appeal  for 
contributioas  to  feed  starvii^  Cnba  had  b«en' 
made  In  (he  United  States^-  [ormidable  riots  in. 
Havana  expressed  resoibncnt  of  the  proffered 
idief,  «4iidl  was  regarded  as  the  entering 
wedge  of  the  dreaded  interventioii.  For  the 
protection  of  American  interests  the  Adantic 
squadron  was  ordered  to  make  its  headquaners 
at  the  Dn*  Xoitugas,  within  six  boors'  sail 
froK  the  Cuban  capital  I  and  on  25  January  the 
battleship  Home  was  sent  to  Havana  harbor.' 
The  Spanish  govcmment  sent  the  cruiser  Via*- 
caw  ta  New  York  harbor  soon  afterward.  On 
9  Feb.  1898,  a  letter  addressed  to  Seiior  ConalO' 
jas  1^  Senor  Dupuy  de  Lomcv  Spanish  Minister 
to  the  United  Stales,  was  publisbed  in  the  news^. 
papers  of  the  latter  coubtry.  Its  cynical  tone 
and  insulting  characteriKation  of  President  Mc- 
IGnJey  were  resented;  and  Sefior  <k  Lome  re-' 
signed  his  office.  One  week  later  the  Main* 
was  destroyed  'by  the  exploeion  of  a'  submarine 
mine,"  —  to  quote  from  tne  report  of  the  court 
of  inquiry — "which  caused  the  partial  explo- 
sion of  two  or  more  of  her  forward  magaxines.* 
The  court  was.  unable  to  obtain  evidence  fixing 
the  responsibihty  upon  any  porson  or  persons; 
before  the  ofHdal  investigation  was  made,  how-' 
ever,  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  had 
rightly  or  wrongly  aBsigned  the  responsibility^ 
and  war  with  Spain  seemed  inevitable.  On  8 
March,  die'  House  of  Representatives  passed  a' 
bill  appropriating  $50,000,000  for  national  de-. 
fensc.  Senator  Redfield  Proctor's  statement  of 
his  personal  observations  in  Cuba,  read  to  die 
Senate  17  March,  did  not  make  for  peace.  It 
confirmed  previous  reports  which  had  excited' 
pity  and  indignation.  Diplomadc  representa- 
tives of  the  SIX  great  European  powers  called' 
at  the  White  House  7  April  to  present  a  joint' 
note,  a  ■pressing;  appeal^  for  "the  maintenance- 
q£  peac?.*    President  UcKinley's  reply  was  con* 
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^iaion,  but  tbe  resolve  he  had  f  dtmed  wurae* 
pressed  in  his  mesnge  of  11  April;  "In  the 
name  of  hunumty,  in  the  name  ot  civiliiation, 
in  bebajf  of  enduiKered  American  interests, 
which  give  m  the  rwht  and  the  dnt^  to  speak 
and  act,  the  war  in  Cuba  must  stop.*  The  war 
in  Cnfaa  bad,  indeed,  stopped  or  halted.  The 
qneen  regent  of  Spain  had  (hrected  General 
Blanco  to  proclaim  a  stispension  of  hostilities, 
hi  order  to  preparn  and  facilitate  the  restoration 
of  peace;  ano  the  PrcEident's  message  con- 
daded  with  the  statement  that  he  had  i<eccived 
official  information  of  this  circumstanM.  Ths 
text  of  General  Blanco's  proclamation  had  been 
published,  and  the  orders  of  General  Werlor 
reroked.  It  was  asserted  that  the  reeonceotra- 
dos  were  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
boues;  that  thesum  of  $600,000  had  been  voted 
for  didr  relief;  and  that  public  woHes  had 
been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  givinfj  em- 
ployment to  ^e  poor.  Spain  had  offered  to 
submit  to  arbitration  die  disputes  which  might 
arise  in  the  matter  of  the  Maine.  Pmident 
UcKinley  called  attention  to  ^1  these  things, 
and  requested  Ihat  they  sboutd  be  given  full 
weight  in  the  deliberations  oif  Congress.  But 
die  *ftrll  wei^f  of  such  programs  had  been 
ascertained.      The    reports    of    American    ~~" 


to  rcfonii  widiont  fonnble  intervention.  The 
famous  joint  rosoJutioiis  of  19  April  recofrnie^ 
ing  'the  independeaot  of  the  people  of  Cuba, 
demandiiig  that  the  government  of  Spain  ralin- 
^utsh  its  anthorin'  and  government  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  withdraw  its  land  and  naval 
forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters,  and  di- 
recting the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
use  the  land  and  rnval  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect, 
concluded  with  the  words:  *The  United  States 
hereby  disclaims  any  disposition  or  intention  to 
exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control 
over  said  island,  except  for  die  paclficadon 
thereof,  and  asserts  its  determination  when 
that  it  accomplidied  to  leave  the  government 
and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people.* 

The  Spanish- American  War  began  on  21 
A^ril  1898;  Acfaniral  Ccrvera's  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed off  Santiago  3  Jnlf ;  the  formal  sur- 
render of  Santiago  took  t>(9ce  on  17  July.  In 
the  protocol  suspending  hosHlitles  which  was 
signed  on  12  Aug.  18^  it  was  provided  that 
Spain  shoold  relinquish  all  claim  of  sovereignty 
over  and  tide  to  Cuba,  and  that  Cuba  should  he 
immediately  evacuated.  The  evacaaliDn  pro- 
ceeded gradually;  the  last  of  the  Spanish  troops 
leaving  1  Jan.  1S99.  The  participadon  of  the 
revolutionary  army  in  diese  events  has  two 
noteworthy  features:  A  force  of  about  3,000 
Cidrans,  led  by  Gen.  Calixto  Garcia,  joined  the 
American  troops  as  Aserraderos  and  served 
through  the  Santiago  campaign,  forming  a  part 
of  the  Hne  about  the  city.  Later,  the  retitinc 
Spanish  army  was  closely  followed,  outside  oi 
the  chief  cities,  by  the  Cuban  army,  which  took 
charge  of  the  towns  and  country,  maintaining 
otder  and  performing  police  duty;  and,  when 
Anally  disbanded^  dispersing  peacefully  among 
the  people.  The  treaty  of  Paris,  signed  10  Dec 
1896,  provided  for  the  temporary  occupation  of 
the  island  by  the  United  States.  By  an  order 
dated  at  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Washing- 
ton, 13  Dec  1896,  a  division  known  as  die  Dt- 


visi<Ni  of  Gi^  wncnUe^  taidar  coHUnaiMf  ol 
Uaj.-Gen.  John  R.  bo<rice.  The  authority  of 
miktary  governor  of  the  island  was  cxetdscd 
by  General  Brooke  from  28  Dec.  laSB,  tmtil  20 
Dec  1899,  when  he  wss  socoeded  by  Uxj^Gtn. 
Leonard  Wood,  who  continued  in  ofiice  until 
20  U^  1902.  During  the  entire  period  of 
American  ocaqnttoo  <ie  Jaly  1898  to  20  Uvr 
1902),  die  total  revemn  werv  f 57,197,140^)  [ 
amotmt  in  bands  of  the  treasuitr  at  the  dose 
of  business^  19  May  19(K,  96B5,170J».  The  laf- 
ter  sum  was  pnd  to  tbc  repifttlic  of  Ctdia;  the 
former  was  enpfanded  for  auintmancc  of  the 
govemmeat  ($2,78l>i7BL16),  juitke  and  publie 
instruction  ($11, 108,187.44),  sanitation  (W.706,- 
258.20),  public  buildings,  workb,  ports  and  har- 
bors ($5,833,607.90),  cfaarides  and  hospitals  (K- 
124,986.60),  barracks  and  qmrtm  ($2,5aS,483- 
.?S),etc.  A  comparatively  small  amount  wM  UMd 
for  the  pay  of  the  army;  v«ry  large  sums  de- 
voted  to  works  ot  public  utility,  in  (he  interests 
of  the  Cuban  people.  Cuban  imports  during  this 
period  amounted  to  $225,497,135,  tfac'laVgest  Items 
being  foodstuffs,  animals  and  anima)  productsL 
cotton,  lill^  vegetable  fibres,  wool,  etc.,  and 
metals  ana  metal  mannfacturet.  From  the 
United  States  came  43  per  cent  of  Imports, 
vihile  the  rest  ot  the  worid  supplied  57  per  cent 
Cuban  exports  amounted  to  $18(^609,067,  the 
United  StMes  taking  75  per  cent  The  artides 
exported  to  die  United  States  were  tobacco  and 
its  nrnnifactures,  $4&,400,670;  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses, $77^48,819;  wood,  unmanufactured, 
$1,751.451 ;  iron  uid  manganese  ore,  $2,587.715 ; 
fruits  and  nuts,  $2,547,392;  all  other  articles, 
$5,479,092.  Thotough  sanitary  measures  wrrfc 
adopted;  the  death-rate  of  the  island  was  low- 
ered; the  causes  of  yellow  fever  were  discov- 
ered, and  that  disease  nearly  exterminated.  Es- 
pecially successful  were  flie  efforts  to  beautify 
Havana  and  improve  its  sanitary  condition. 
That  city  became  one  of  the  most  attractive  in 
Latin  America.  The  reforms  extended  to  the 
prisons,  hospitals  and  asylums.  A  general  sys- 
tem of  free  schools  was  estabfished  throughout 
the  island  and,  in  many  practical  ways,  Cuba 
was  prepared  for  self -government.  A  constrtu- 
tional  convention,  the  members  of  which  were 
elected  15  Sept.  1900,  met  in  the  city  of  Havana 
the  following  November.  The  constitution  of 
Cuba  was  adopted  21  Feb.  L901,  and  an  appendix 
diereto  (the  'Platt  Amendment*)  12  June  1901. 
A  form  of  government  was  thus  provided  which, 
in  its  main  features,  resembled  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  appendix,  however,  curtails 
Cuban  independence.    lis  eight  artides  follow ; 

1.  Tb*  tmBBinait  ol  Cuba  alalt  n*w  imtfr  iato  any 
t«»ty  or  other  comp»ct  mth  uiy  fvnJBn  feww  or  ixnnn 
ifhich  *itl  imp^  at  tend  tc  impair  Uic  indapaidBncB  of 
CXiha.  nor  bi  any  my  aattioriie  or  petmit  any  fordgn  pown 
or  pawn  to  obcahi  by  cokmintiiMi  cr  for  naral  ot  ODltarr 
ri'rpoata.  m  otharwy.  kKlgmiat «  omtnl  ow  «or  pOTtks 
of  Mid  uUod.  1.  Tnat  lald  govemincnt  aball  not  aHuma  or 
contmet  any  pobtic  driit  to  pay  the  intercct  upon  whidi. 
and  to  oaik*  nMOnsfcle  ibikiBaittaul  imnWon  for  tiw  uM- 
mate  diachuge  of  which  tba  ordjowy  revenuM  i<  tlta  Itl— rt 
of  Cuba,  aftw  defraying  the  current  upeoio  of  the  (r 
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of  Cub»B  iBdeMwleDC*.  ft* 

mainiaiance  oi  a  govemment  adequate  for  the  pretectBn 
of  life,  i>roperty.  and  indivMual  liberty,  and  for  dncharims 
ths  oblisBttoni  with  rtnact  ta  Cuba  impoaid  by  tb*  Tnaty 
o(_P»iii  ontha  United  S^tei,  now  to  b» "'  — '  — ' — 

.iUtary  occupancy 
>.s  pHx  iv— «i  — ..  «  imim  m-mi  iwu  ••  TaUd.  aod  a])  li^la 
hvally  aoiainid  hy  viitua  of  miA  ad*  ilaU  bo  suiafWBMA 
and  protected.     S.  That  the  govenmw&t-  of  Calia  itfll  a»- 
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Cida,'n  mil  hTo  th*  oommerc*  of  uw  l 

tb*  llniMd  SMtca  and  the  paopla  mldlnc  therein.     

Idind  ol  PidM  ih>lt  bo  omittad  (nun  the  boondatiM  M  CuU 
■fidflad  in  tba  eBnMitatiim.  th*  till*  of  ovKMifaip  Aa^al 
bniB  Mt  to  future  tdmatmoDt  by  treaty.  7-  To  enabis 
the  UoHad  State*  to  ""■"*■*"  the  iodepeadeixa  of  Cuba, 
•ad  to  prauct  tb*  people  theraDf.  *■  Tan  ■■  for  IM  d«ii 
Mtam.  th*  Cabui  ^pvemaant  will  (all  or  loue  to  tha 
UniUd  Ststa  the  Undi  oeceaviy  [oi  coalms  or  naval 
itaticras.  at  certaui  ipwilial  niiatt,  to  be  agreed  upon  with 
Ihe  PnodEot  d  the  United  State*.  S.  Tb*  ■memnicat  If 
Cub*  win  embody  tb*  tiwt^nng  pnndaoiN  in,*  |«iJMi>*iit 
trntty  with  the  Unitad  State*. 

The  convention  adapted  the  foreaoing 
aitidn  rehictantl)-,  sftet  connderabls  Stiay, 
and  relybig  upon  represetiutiolu  tnade  to  cer- 
tain dele^tes  by  Pmident  UcKiiUcy.  Ssnti-r 
tor  FJatt  tad  other  officuds  at  Washingtaiv 
that  the  tarifE  on  Cuban  products  Mnt  ttt  tlia 
United  StatM  would  be  redticed,  «s  a  proper 


Cuba  (elected  31  Dec  1901  aad  24  pA  19Q2)r 
was  convened  in  Havana  5  Uay  1902,  ' 
amine  into  the  credentials  of  its  own 
and  to  oouot  and  ratify  the  electoral  . 
o'clock  noon,  20  May  1902,  (be  Repabli 
~       ■  (  Estnada  P 
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Cuba  was  eatabliahcd ;  Tomas  Estoada  Palmx 
beui^  President  and  Luis  Estevei  Romero  Vke- 
President  The  transfer  was  made  in  th^  iw 
ceptiou'ball  of  the  palace  of  the  military  gov- 
etBor.  A  talute  of  45  guns  was  fired  wlule  the 
document  of  transfer  and  PiesideM  Paltna's 
reply  were  beane  read;  the  troops  of  the  7th 
United  States  Cavalry,  formed  in  the  plaaa; 
before  the  palace,  presented  arms;  the  band 
played  the  American  national  air,  and  the  Amer- 
ican fta^  was  lowered.  Next  the  Cuban  Aag  was 
hoisted  and  greeted  with  tfaf  national  salute  of 
21  pins  by  the  U.  S.  S.  BrooOyn;  the  Cuban. 
national  air  was  played;  the  American  Iroopw 
saluted  the  Cuban  flag  and  then  inncdiatdy- 
embariced. 

Cuba  Independent. —  There  remained  on  thfe 
island,  at  Santiago,  CienfueRos  and  Havana, 
mall  forces  of  artillery,  for  tbc  preservation 
and  care  of  the  coast  defenses  and  to  avmd 
leaving  the  island  etttiiely  defenseless  against 
octemal  attack,  pcndine  sudi  arrangewcKts  tor 
naval  stations  as  were  cantenplab»d.  Thoua^ 
the  failure  to  sccare  tarifi  conceasitms  from  the 
United  States  as  promptly  aa  vrat  expected 
increased  the  difficiuty  of  thnr  fliianciil  prab- 
lemi,  the  peoi^e  of  Cuba  have  a  fair  record  for 
the  first  year  Of  their  independence.  Aa  intelli- 
^t  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  most  important 
industries  moving  along  in  the  usnal  way  and 
to  preserve  order  throughotst  the  island,  the 
HD^e  conspicuous  exception  being  the  atiike 
of  tobacco  woricers  in  Havana  (Nenrcmbar 
1902).  Prom  Ae  first  the  bnlance  in  the  treas- 
ury showed  a  tendency  to  increase.  The  cont' 
pletion  of  the  central,  rail  way,  connediti^  Santa) 
Clara  with  Santiago,  and'  the  westtm  with  the 
eastern  pnivinces  for  the  first  time  by  a  coe»> 
duuDus  line  of  lailwajr  transportation,  gave  & 
new  impetus  to  industrial  devetopment  in  1903. 
The  treaty  of  reciprocity  between  the  Unitod' 
Slates  atid  Cuba,  having  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  17  March  1903, 
and  l»r  the  Cuban  Senate.  28  March  1900,  was 
tUbautted  to  and  accepted  \»s  the  House  of, 
KtpttsentMtTes    at   Washington,    convWned   i» 


oztraordinmry  session  9  Nov:  U)03.  Violantrdift^ 
pntes  between  the  Cuban  Liberiils  and.  Moder-i 
ates,  culminating  in  the  issUTreclian  af  1906 
which  the  Pahna  govemment  was  im^e  to  tap' 
press,  led  to  the  lecoiid  American  InterreiMionj 
A  census  of  the  island  was  taken  a»d  frosh-eleoi 
tions  were  held  in  1907;  and  in  January  190ft 
the'  American  troops  were  again  witkdniwn,' 
On  16  ManOi  1912  the  hull  of  the  batdeshiy 
Maine,   having   been   raised   by   American    en^ 

B'neers,  was  towed  three  miles  outskle  of 
avana  harbor  and  sunk.  On  20  May  1913 
Gen.  Maria  Garcia  Menocal  fOnservative)  waa 
faangurated  as  President  and  Dr.  Enrique  Jost 
Varona  as  Vice-President  In  1915  the  Cuban 
ddegalion  to  the  Pan-American  Financial  Ccm'- 
fcrence  reported  most  favorably  in  lespect  to 
At  important  and  very  close  commercial  and 
financial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Cnba,  ao  essential  to  the  tatter's  well-bong 
and  {Kditital  st^ility.  This  favorable  oondition 
*6bwmaiy  is  dtie  in  great  measure  to  the  bene* 
fieial  operation  of  the  redprocity  treaty  entectd 
into  between  the  two  countries  in.  the  year  1903^ 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  statistics  showing  the 
infTease  in  the  reciprocal  trade  relations  since 
the  treaty  was  put  into  effect"  (Memorandum 
submitted  by  the  Cuban  delegation,  page  384). 
Again,  in  the  eroup  conference  report,  page 
379 ;  "So  clcerfy  has  it  been  recognized  that 
these  special  relations  (which  were  established 
by  the  reciprocity  treatyl  existed  between  Cuba 
Uld  the  United  States  that  many  measnres  are 
already  in  force  for  promoting  intimate  com- 
meTcial  and  financial  relations  which  in  Ao  case 
of  other  countries  are  only  in  the  prdimtntaiy 
stage.  From  the  beginning  the  national  'k»nft' 
of  Cuba  were  takoa  by  Aiherican  bardcers  and 
are  still  held  largely  in  the  United  States.:  The 
means  of  transportation  and  other  public  utili- 
ties have  also  been,  to  a  large  extent,  established 
Uid  are  now  operated  b^  American  capital.* 
(For  the  expansion  of  Cuba's  trade  with  the 
United  States,  and  a  summary  dated  1  May 
1916  of  the  island's  whole  foreign  trade,  see 
under  CoiiHBtct).  On  U  Feb.  1917  two  cora- 
vaaies  of  soldiers  encamped  just  outside 
Havana  mutinied,  and  on  12  February^  three 
(bys  before  the  date  set  for  the  new  presidential 
election,  nearly  the  entire  force  of  govemment 
troops  in  Cic^  de  Avila,  Santiago  oe  Cuba  and 
other  towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
revolted  and  took  possession  forcibly  of  those 
districts.  The  Cuban  government  met  the  crisis 
with  energy  and  had  the  moral  support  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States;  accordingly 
the  revolt  was  suppressed  in  legs  than  two 
months  (before  the  middle  of  April  1917). 

QovcmnwnL —  Executive  powers  are  con- 
ferred upon  the  President,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
cabinet  of  nine  ofliden,  the  Secretaries  of  Stata 
of  Justice,  of  Government;  of  the  Treasury,  of 
Public  Works,  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and 
Labor,  of  PubUc  Instrutdoo  and  the  Fine  Artsy 
and  of  Health  and  CInrittes  and  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department  The  Ciiban  Assemblv,  on  11 
July  1917,  approved  a  measure  possea  by  the 
Senate  creating  the  Cabinet  ofiice  of  War  and 
Marine.  Both  President  and  Vice-President 
are  elected  indirectly,  t^  an  electoral  college, 
for  the  term  of  fonr  years;  and  they  cannot 
serve  more  than  two  consecutive  terms.  The 
legislature  or  National  Congre*s  is  composed  of, 
the  S.enNtc    (24  members)  and  die  ..House<of' 
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ReprCsehtBtives  (83  membeiii).  S<nator»'«re 
elected  indirectly  for  ctglit'year  terms,  four 
Knators  for  eadi  province,  and  the  Senate  is 
renewed  by  halves  every  four  years.  Represen* 
tatives  are  elected  by  popular  vote  for  fonr-year 
terms,  at  the  rate  of  one  representative  for 
every  25,000  inhabitants.  Every  male  citizrai  21 
years  of  age  or  over  has  the  right  of  suffrage; 
The  House  is  renewed  b^  halves  every  two 
years.  Congress  meets  twice  each  year,  on  thd. 
first  Uonday  of  April  and  November,  and  the 
regular  sessions  last  40  days  or  more.  The 
judiciary  consists  of  a  National  Supreme  Court, 
six  superior  courts,  courts  of  lirst  instance  and 
minor  courts.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
arc  appointed  by  the  President  with  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Edncation.—  The  census  returns  of  1907 
show  that  there  were  then  in  Cuba  31  per 
cent  of  illiterates.  This  good  showing  was  tbc 
result  of  the  establishment  of  the  present  ele> 
mentary  and  secondary  school  systems,  by 
which  each  municipality  was  required  to  have 
a  sciiooi  board  and  every  town  lo  have  schools, 
at  which  the  attendance  of  all  puoils  withkr 
school  age  should  be  obligatory.  On  30  jtme 
1915  there  were  2,686  s.±ool  buildings;  4,931 
•  md  289,692  pupils  in  Cuba  with 


the  government,  one  in  each  province  Annexed 
to  ^ch  of  these  is,  with  the  one  exception  of 
the  province  of  Havana,  a  special  school  of  land 
surveying.  Attached  to  the  Institute  of  Havana 
are  schools  of  conunerce,  oavigation,  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting  and  other  sfiecuu 
branches  of  loming^  In  these  various  institutes 
Acre  were  over  2,000  students  in  the  fiscal  year 
1915-16.  The  University  of  Havana  has  Qme 
faculties:  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  medicine  and 
pharmacy  and  law.  .  In  the  fiscal  year  1915-16 
there  were  in  attendance  at  the  University 
1,432  students.  Very  liberal  provisions  have 
been  made  by  the  government  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  nation.  The  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction and  Fine  Arts  is  divided  into  two 
MCtians,  one  having  charge  oi  the  dcmemary 
scbools  and  primary  education  and  the  other 
directing  the  nonriid  and  high  9chools,  the 
Nalianal  University,  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  the  School  of  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
the  National  Conservatory  of  Unsic  and  Dec- 
lamation, the  National  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory and  the  national  and  other  public  libraries. 
The  establishment  of  normal  schools  in  the 
provinces  was  atithoriaed  by  law  in  1915. 

Army  and  Navy. —  The  regular  army  and 
Tvnl  guard  together  have  444  officers  and  1 1,000 
men.  The  navy,  according  to  Ae  OfScial  Bulle-" 
tin  of  the  Treasury  Department  (Havana,  Jan- 
uary 1916}  has  18  vessels —  the  Cuba  (2,055 
tons),  Patria  (1,200),  Hatuey  (538),  Boire 
(500),  Yarn  (339),  10  de  Octobre  (208),  24  de 
Pehrero  (208).  20  de  Uayo  (141).  Enritpu 
yUtueiuias  (liZ)  and  nine  other  boats  of  les» 
than  100  tons. 

Agriculture..— The  staple  produos  of  Cub« 
include  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  potatoes, 
tropical  fruits  and  cereals.  As  early  as  the  16th 
century  the  sugar  industry  was  established  under 
the  special  protection  of  Spanish  sovereigns,  but 
at  the  beginning  of  the  20lh  century,  after  more 
than  300  years  had  passed,  only  abovt  7  per 


cent  of  the  area  of  the  island  was  devoted  to 
the  sugar  crop.  In  other  words,  about  2,000,000 
acres  out  of  the  total  28,000,000  acres.  During 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the  annual  output 
was  about  28,000  tons.  This  increased  to  75,000  ■ 
tons  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  to 
200,000  tons  in  1840,  and  to  nearly  300,000  tons 
in  1850.  The  increase  is  significant,  for  it  was 
directly  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  an 
annual  allowance  of  $1,000,000  that  Spain  tnade 
lo  the  Cuban  administration  out  of  the  revenues 
from  Mexico.  The  loss  of  Mexico  to  the 
Spanish  Crown  closing  that  source  of  income, 
Cuba  was  thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  with 
the  result  that  she  turned  her  attention  more 
earnestly  to  the  devdopEBent  of  tins  profitahls 
form  of  agriculture.  TIm  period  1853-66,  in 
which  the  amounts  produced  increased  from 
322,000  to  749,000  tons,  was  in  a  restricted  sense 
Cuba's  Golden  Age.  Not  until  1%)1  was  a 
greater  amount  obtained  The  million  mark  was 
passed  in  1894  and  1895. 

The  insurrection  be^ning  in  1895  reibiced 
the  «rop  of  the  followm«  year  to  225,221  tons, 
and  the  continuance  of  hostilities  in  1897  and 
1898  forced  the  output  of  those  years  down  to 
212,051  and  30^000  tons,  respocttvely.  With 
the  .  restoration  of  peace  in  1896,  a  new  era 
of  develoment  he^n;  and  though  four  yean 
passed  before  the  injuries  to  mills  and  fields 
coold  beful^  repaireiL  the  conditions  at  the 
begiunine  of  1$Q3  justified  the  hope  that  the 

rsperity  of  the  best  years  before  1896  wodd 
regained.  In  the  year  1840  the  output  of 
beet-sugar  for  the  world  was  bst  50,000  tons, 
priodpally  ^wn  in  Ptanc&  From  that  date 
dK  production  of  this  competing  industry  in- 
creased ab  rapidly  that  in  1894  it  was  3341,000 
toiu,  and  naturally  this  enomous  addition  to 
the  world's  supply  caused  a  reduction  in  die 
price  of  cane-sugar  which  seemed  ruinous,  and 
indeed  proved  to  be  ruinous  to  the  planters  of 
many  susar-growing  countries.     But  in  Cube 


prices,  has  always  been  met.  It  was  solved  in 
the  great  crisis,  of  188^  and  in  more  recent 
years  whenever  presented  In  1902-03  improve- 
ments in  Bgriciutural  methods,  machinery  and 
management  effected  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
tie  standard  grade  on  some  of  the  larger 
estates  to  much  less  than  two  cents  a  pound. 
Such  results  could  not  tuive  been  acnieved 
unless  the  soil  and  climate  were  in  the  hig^test 
degree  favorable  to  the  growth  of  sugarcane. 
Yet  large  districts  in  which  the  soil  is  equally 
good  had  never  been  touched  by  the  plow. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  the  sugar  crop  of 
Cuba  was  2,443,986  tons.  This  had  been  in- 
creased in  1915-16  to  3,007,915  tons.  The  value 
of  sugar  products  exported  from  Cuba  to  the 
United  States  in  1915  was  $193,476^972;  and  in 
1916,  (266,743,554,  exclusive  of  molasses  and 
confcctionety  which,  in  1916,  were  valued  at 
94;338,429.  In  this  latter  year  the  total  Cuban 
sagar  crop  was  valued  at  over  $3eO,O00,00a' 
Cuba  produced  696,067  gallons  of  mm  in  1915 
and'  420,517  in  the  following  year.  An  addi- 
tSonal  cane  product  was  alc^iol,  of  which  the 
output  was  649722  gallons  in  1914,  and  2,021,116 
gallons  in  1915. 

SmI  and  climate  are  also  favorable  to  the 
production  of  valuable  tobacco.  The  area  In 
which   the  characteristic    Cuban   leaf  can  Ve 
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grown  is,  howt^r,  niHcb  inare  restricted.  Tbe 
tystanittic  cultivadon  of  tobacco  was  not  begun 
in  Cuba  unttl  1580,  thougii  the  indigcnoHa 
pluit  had  been  grown  by  the  natives  before  the 
first  voyage  of  Coltimbui  in  1492.  Elarly  in  the 
last  centuiy  the  leaf  grown  in  the  Vuelta 
Abajo  district  (an  area  of  about  90  milcG  in 
len^h  b)'  10  in  width,  situated  in  the  province 
of  Finar  del  Rio)  won  recimution  the  world 
over  on  account  of, its  excellence;  and  as  tbe 
profits  of  this  industry,  wherever  it  could  be 
carried  on  advantageously,  were  mudi  greater 
than  thoie  of  sUKar-making,  no  effort  was 
spared  to  extend  uie  area  of  prodnction  into 
other  parts  of  the  island.  At  least  10,000 
tobacco  plantations  were  in  of«ratfon.  before 
tbe  ^ear  1880,  but  all  experiments  demonstrated 
tbe  inferiority  oi  the  soil  for  this  use  outside  of 
the  Vuelta  Abajo.  Before  the  revolution  of 
1895,  the  production  of  leaf'tobacco  in  the 
island  was  about  560^000  bales  (averaging  SO 
IdloB  each)  in  a  year.  Of  this  amount  about 
260,000  bales  were  harvested  in  Pinar  del  Rl« 
province,  ^tout  70,000  bales  in  the  prorin«  of 
Havana,  130,000  bales  in.  the  province  of.  Santa 
Oara  and  lOC^OOO  bales  in  the  province  of 
Santiago  (Orientc).  Only  the  260.000  bales 
from  ViNlta  Abajo  were  of  the  finest  qUabQ^ 
tibc  ether  coDiponetits  of  the  annu^  crop  being 
known  as  tbe  Partido  leaf,  the  Remedioi  leaf 
and  tbe  Gibara  or  Uayari — in  the  main  coarser 
and  cheaper  grades.  The  amount  of  soil  avail- 
^e  for  the  production  of  first-K:lass  tobacco 
being  thus  limited,  the  conditions  under  whidi 
it  had  to  be  grown  were  also  not  at  all  favor^ 
able  to  either  great  or  cheap  production  before 
the  year  1903.    First-class  tobacco  lands  of  the 


gation  and  constant  care  in  most  s«ction9  were 
«U)5olutely  necessary;  efBdent  labor  was  scnrc^ 
and  untrained  laborers  wtae  not  oaptojed  lest 
their  blundering  should  ruin  tbe  pixiduct  of  tiie 
best  fidds.  The  average  cost  of  ijrodtiction  per 
caballeria  (33.17  acrca)  painstakiiKc  investiga- 
tion showed  to  be  in  that  part  of  tht  island 
between  $8^000  and  $9,000;  and  the  conclusion  is 
diat  the  production  of  tobacco  in  Cuba  befoie 
1903  was  much  more  expensive  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  For  this  roason,  and  in 
view  of  the  future  to  secure  good  results  out* 
aide  of  a  few  small  districts,  it  appeared  that 
the  tobacco  industry  vras  oestineo,  as  com- 
pared wiUi  tbe  cultivation  Of  sugar,  to  play  a 
secondary  role,  though  still  sin  impbrtant  on^ 
in  tbe  conunercial  developaient  of  Cuba. 
During  seasoos  of  moderate  prosperi^  it  fur- 
nished en^o3>Bietit  tot  about  SB.OQO  penons. 


6  the  Vuelta  Abajo  and  Partido  dis^ 
tricts,  was  between  $9,000,000  and  $13,000,000. 
The  truisfer  in  1902-03  of  lai^e  iu«ests  to 
American  capitalists  led  io  die  mCroduction  of 
modem  tabor-saving  devices  and  economical 
methods.  Formerly  growers  made  the  mistake 
of  effecting  seeds  from  inferior  third-growth 
plants^  and  the  result  wm  seen  in  a' gradual 
degEn«ratiMi  of  the  olants  and  diminution  of 
their  leaves.  To  check  this  degeneration,  strong 
fertilizers  had  ciccaslonally  been  used  ,in'  such 
lar^  quantities  that  the  leaves,  while  reining 
their  lost  sii^  kist  much  of  their  fine  quslitTi 
This  was  done  even  after  it  became  A  matter 


-- knowledge  Qiat  flie  craps  could  \t 

impTovsd  by  soieMific  setectiMi  of  seeds.  Few 
.work  in  the  6e1ds,  antiquated  wooden  plows 
were  still  used  in  1902;  and  the  tobacco  land 
'was  cultivated  in  small  farms,  an  arrangement 
that  seemed  neoessaty  to  those  who  employml 
o^^  the  primitive  methods  of  dcstro^ng  in- 
sects and  ignored  tbe  spraying  machine.  So 
long^  as  the  old  metho<&  prevaikd,  a  native 
family  could  not  take  care  of  more  tfun  a 
small  field;  moreover,  the  labor  of  the  entire 
familjr  was  required,  for  work  went  on  day 
and  night.  Every  leaf  had  to  be  examined  fre- 
quently and  kepi  free  from  tdbacco  caterpillars. 
.The  wife  and  children  aided  the  adult  male 
laborer,  bdcing  turns  throughout  the  24  hours. 
In  such  details  as  these,  improrements  were  made 
^tbe  new  nunageaaent,  not  widiout  opposition. 
The  nriy  attempts  to  introduce  refovma  in  the 
established  methods  of  handling  the  leaf  in  the 
manafadtories  was  one  cause  of  the  strike  at 
operatives  and  the  riots  in  Havana  (November 
1902).  Leaf  tobaoco  to  the  value  of  $15,23^231  . 
was  exported  from  Cufao  in  the  fiscal  year 
1914-15;  and  to  tbe  value  of  $16,156,004  during 
the  following  year.  Of  this  latter  $12,536,808 
worth  went  to  the  United  States,  whidi,  in 
1915,  tocJi  63.2fr  and  in  1916  6335  per  cent  of 
Cuban  tobacco  exponed.  Leaf  tobaooo  valued 
■t  $15,6613Si  and  cigars  and  dgarettci  at 
»3,6le,86B  wchtfcm  Cuba  to  the  United  States 
in  1916  Of  diis  the  greater  part  was  siiipped 
{rom  Havanx  iriiich  exported  leaf  tobacco  to 
the  United  States  valsed  at  $15,627394,  and 
cigars  and  cigarettes  at.  the  total  output  oi 
93,618,B6& 

Commerce. — The  value  of  Cuban  foreign 
annmei'ce  in  1914  was«2S6,555,OeO,  and  in  1915 
$409,739,996;  one  explanation  of  these  large 
figures  being  that  the  area  of  the  tand  devoted 
tO'  sugar  crops  was  so  increased  that  the  crop 
grown  in  1914  and  available  for  exportation 
amounted  to  2,500,000  tons.  The  chief  products 
■xported  by  Cuba  are  sugar  and  its  products 
(73l4  per  cent  of  total  in  1914);  tofcacco  — 
leaf  and  manufactures  (15J  per  cent  »i  total)  ; 
fruits,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc  (Z  per  cent) ;  mineral* 
(1.9  per  cent);  other  artidet  (7.4  per  cent). 
The  prmopil  articles  in^orted  by  Cuba  are 
foodstuffs  <39.3  per  cent  of  the  fotal  in  1914)  f 
toctiles,  etc  (13.5  per  cent  of  toUU  ;  instru- 
mienta,  madunery,  etc  (9,9  per  cent).;  drug^ 
chemicals  perfumes,  He  (&6  'per  cent)  ;  all 
other  artides  (30.7  per  cent).  The  island  ex- 
ports practically  all  it  produces  and  imports 
neariy  everything  tt  consumes.  Conditions  are 
not  ^vorable  to  manufadturing,  and'  excepting 
dgam,  bnt  little  is  done.  There  is  one.  small 
BOgar  Dc&iery^  the  mxxhict  of  which  is  sold 
Ml  the  home -madoet,  bnt  die  rest  of  the  product 
is  exported  raw.  Cuba's  imports  from  the 
United  Stales  in  1915  were  valued  at  $104,723,- 
108;  from  tiKolher-'American  cottntries.  $H' 
022.586;  from  Germaify.  $799,903;  from  Spa 
$10,807,435;    from    France,    $5,197,110; 


,_^.J,OBI;  from  all  other  counUici, 

$4,397,012.  In  the  same  year  Cuba  txeOrXtd  to 
the  United  States  goods  valued  at  ^06,164,414; 
to  the  .jother  American  countries,  $3,356,875; 
Simin^  $8,021,230;  France,  $l,13Sf104;  Great 
Britain,  $33^003.016;  other  European  countrieai 
$1,864,769;  to  all  other  countries,  $716,048.  The 
valuri  Of  Cnba's  in^oils  -wad  tl55,44^233,'M<I 
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of  her  exports., $254t£91.753;  nwUi«g  the  total 
for  foreign  comtuercB,  as  above  stated,  S409,- 
739,996,  Cuba's  trade  with  the  United  States 
alone  had  expanded  frotn  $66,000,000  in  the 
dosing  year  of  the  last  century  to  $310^87,522 
in  1915,  under  exceptional  conditions,  created 
by  the  European  War,  which  alio  affect  bank- 
ing relatkmi. 

Cuba's  total  foreign  trade  for  the  period  of 
June  1915  to  July  1916  amounted  to  $5^,- 
£25,000.  Exports  aggregated  $336,801,000  and 
impoite  $201,024,000,  the  balmoc  of  trade  ic 
Ctd)a's  favor  being  $L£,777,000.  In  1916  Cuba 
imported  sold,  ulver  and  platinum  to  the  valat 
of  £13,036,638;  chemical  products,  $8,248,171; 
texbJea,  $28,612,074  <cotton  and  cotton  good«, 
$9,242,562);  paper  and  paper  goods,  $3370.- 
470;  wood  and  wood  prodticta,  $6,431,060; 
animals  and  animal  products,  $IO;L50,560;  ma- 
diinery  and  instrumcali,  $37,574^493;  foodstuffs, 
$64,540,000;  metals  ai  aU  lands,  $14,244,395: 
stdne,  earth  and  ceramics,  $7,902,711;  miscel- 
laneous, $10,815,286.  Goods  to  the  valne  ai 
$10,815,286  were  admitted  free  of  dnty.  Cuban 
currency  imports  were  $14,563,631  in  1915,  and 
in  the  following  year  $32,316,594.  In  1916  the 
value  of  imports  from  the  United  Ststca  waa 
$185437,194  out  of  a  total  of  $248,278,279;  and 
ol  exports  $250,090.4 18. out  of  a  total  of  $356.^ 
S7l3^-  Id  the  same  year  the. principal  exiwrts 
were  valued  as  follows ;  Animals  and  animal 
products,  $3,364,738;  au^r  and  sugar  products, 
$Z7).08t,9$3;  fruits,  grauis  and  vegetables,  $3,- 
164,828;  mineral  products,  $11,396,979;  tobacdo 
products,  $25387313;  miaceUaneoui  products, 
$4,631,447;  currency,  $34,781,640.  Total  com- 
tneree.  $605,066,234. 

BanldnB;  and  Finance^— Stime  of  the  prin* 
dpal  banks  of  Havana  are  Banco  de  Cuba, 
Banco  Nadonal  de  Cuba,  Bank  Of  Nova  Scotia, 
Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland,  La 
Nadonal,  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  The 
Trust  Company  of  Cuba,  and  tfve  Banco. de  la 
Habana  with  which  The  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  had  made  certain  arrange 
ments.  Cuba  has  adopted  a  system  of  coin' 
age  founded  on  a  parity  wtdi  the  AmericBn 
gold  dollar,  and  the  new  monetary  law  de- 
■tlares  money  of  the  United  States  to  be 
legal  -tender  in  Cuba.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
currency  of  the  United  States  has  long  been 
employed  in  commerce  as  a  si;q>plenKRt  to  the 
gold  money  of  Spain  and  France.  The  new 
unit  created  in  1915  is  the  gold  peso,  worth 
exactly  one  dollar  (gold  of  the  United  States), 
sod  the  law  provides  for  pieces  of  $20,  $10,  $5, 
$4,  $2  and  $1,  trwetber  with  silver  pieces  of 
one  peso,  two-fifths,  one-fifth  and  tenths  (10 
ccniavos),  aod  also  siilmdiary  coins  down  to 
one  centavo  or  one  cent  Cuba  'has  no  pa^ior 
money.  The  law  establishing  the  new  currency 
provides  that  only  coins  or  the  Repliblic  of 
Cnt»  and  the  national  current^  of  Ae  United 
States  shall  be  legal  tender  in  future ;  but  this, 
of  course,  does  not  affect  the  validitv  of  out~ 
ttanding  contracts.  As  intimated  above,  the 
American- Cuban  trade,  which  had  increased 
sonwwhM  less  than  threefold  (or  to  $182,000,- 
flCO)  before  the  European  War,  made  its  fuP- 
ther  advance  in  1915  under  exceptional  condi-- 
tionsj  These  are  explained  as  fallows:  In  th« 
past  a  large  part  of  the  island's  banldng  busi- 
ng was  carried  on  through  Cuban  hanks  witll 
Lusdon,  Parb  and  Hamburg,,  from  which  blank 


oftditl  were  obtaiDed  utd  used  in  Cuba  for  the 
movement  of  crops  and  advances  made  to 
planters.  But  the  European  War  changed  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  CuDa  applied  to  American 
banks  for  the  credits  that  Europe  could  no 
longer  granL  The  banks  of  the  United  States 
facilitated  the  -granting  of  those  credits  to 
Cuba  by  means  of  loans  secured  by  warehouse 
.deposits  of  sugar,  the  price  of  which  had  ad- 
vanced in  comparison  with  prices  of  the  two 
previous  years,  or  by  shipments  of  that  product 
to  ihe  United  States.  The  buc^^t  of  1914-15 
was,  by  executive  decree,  continued  in  force 
for  1915-16  and  for  1916-17.  It  showed  esti- 
mated recdpts  £41,820,580  and  expenses  $40,- 
262,905.  The  principal  items  of  this  estimated 
income  were  customs  revenue,  $29,100,000; 
consular  fees,  $670,000,  distributed  as  follows 
for  expenditure:  Home  Affairs.  $11,044,249; 
Finance,  $2,e61/}18;  Instruction, $5,196,420;  Pub- 
Uc  Works,  $5,101,665.  The  exterior  d^t  at  the 
commencement  of  1915  was  giv«n  as  $57/420,000. 
thfl  nterior  debt  being  $10^408,000. 

Tranaportition  and  Commimication. — The 
aggregate  extent  of  the  Cuban  railways  was 
2,359  miles  in  19I&  The  four  systems  in  Cuba 
are  the  United  Railways  of  Habana,  705  miles; 
the  Cuba  Railroad,  589  miles ;  the  Cuban  Cen- 
tral Railway,  349  miles;  and  the  Western  Rail- 
way of  Habana,  147  miles.  Railways  connect 
the  principal  towns  and  seaports  of  the  island ; 
and  the  principal  sugar  properties  have  their 
own  private  railways  connecting  with  the  main 
Unes.  Others  were  nnder  construction  in  1917. 
Amsng  the  more  important  steamship  lines 
entering  Cuban  harbors  in  1917  were  the  Neiw 
York  and  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  (American) 
witk  bi-weekly  service  between  Havana  and 
New  York,  bi-monthly  passenger  service  to 
Guantanamo  and  Santiago,  weeldy  fre^t  serv- 
ice to  the  same  ports,  and  weekly  service  to 
Mexico;  die  Uwted  Fnnt  Co.  (American), 
with  weekly  passenger  and  frei^  vessels  be- 
tween Havana  and  New  York,  New  Orleans 
and  Boston;  the  *P.  and  O.*  Line  (American), 
with  dally,  except  Sunday,  passenger  and 
freicdtt  connections  with -Key  West;  the  Mu 


important  ports  of  the  United  States 
■tad  Cuba;  the  United  S.  S.  Co.  (American), 
with  bi-weekly  freight  service  from  (^veaton 
to  Havana;  the  American  and  Cuban  S.  S. 
Line,  with  fortaightly  freight  service  between 
New    Yoik    and    Cuba;    the    Hirers    Line 


(EngKsfa) ;  the  Gener^  Transatlantic  L4ne 
(French),  with  monthty  passenger  and  freight 
service,  France  *o  Havana;  and  the  Trans- 
atlantic Company  of  Spain,  with  monthly 
service  to  Spanish  north  coast  ports  via  New 
York,  and  a  monthly  aerviOe  to  the  south  of 
Spain  and  Mediterranean  ports.  There  were,  in 
1915.  658  post -and  226  telegiAph  offices;  and 
telephone  Service. was  supplied  m  114  cities  and 
towns.  A  .commission  to  report  npoa.  a  plan 
for  the  nadonalization  of  the  railway  lines  was 
nominated  by  presidential  decree  on  16  Ftb. 
i91& 

Bibliogrtphr.,—  Tht  Amtriiat  (New  Ytwl^ 
published  monUil^,  191^17);  'Amnrio  Esta- 
disfico  de  la  ftepubHca  de  Cuba>  (Havana 
191S) ;  Aspinoll,  A.  E.,  !Tb«  Podcet  G^de  to 
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1914);  Atldns.  J.  B„  <Th6  War  in  Cuba>  <Loa- 
ioa  1899)  ;  Caldwell  R.  G.,  'Lopes  Expeditions 
to  Cuba,  1848-]6S1>  (Pnoceton  Univ.  Press 
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<La  Imprenta  en  la  Habana'  (Santiago  de  Chile 
1904)  ;  Pan  American  Union,  ^Cuba'  (Washing- 
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(New  York  1915);  Verrill,  A.  H,  <Cuba  Past 
and  Present'  (New  York  1914)  ;  WUcox,  M.. 
■A  Short  History  oi  ihe  War  with  Spain' 
(New  York  IWeJ;  Wood,  L.,  'The  MiUtary 
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Uakhon  WbjCOX. 
CUBA  —  AMERICAN  DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS  WITH.  Cuba,  lying  athwart 
the  Gulf  between  the  arms  of  Florida  and  Yuca- 
tan, has  had  an  important  relation  to  the  United 
States.  Its  return  to  S[tein  in  1763,  one  year 
after  its  capture  by  an  Ang^o- American  expedi- 
tion against  Havana,  was  opposed  by  the  Eng- 
lish colonists.  In  the  Revolution  it  was  a 
strategic  point  for  Spanish  fleets  which  regained 
the  tnondas,  and  later  it  was  the  centre  of 
Spanish  rule  and  the  Floridas.  In  1803  in  the 
debate  on  Louisiana  in  the  American  Congress, 
its  strategic  position  in  conlroUingj  the  com- 
merce of  the  Mississippi  was  considered.  In 
1807,  after  Napoleon  jumped  the  Pyrenees  and 
claimed  the  ri^t  to  rule  Spanish  America,  the 
possible  destiny  of  tfie  island  attracted  the 
attention  of  Jefferson,  who,  while  he  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  future  annexation,  de- 
clined an  offer  of  annexation.  Both  Madison 
and  Monroe,  following  the  policy  of  Jefferson, 
declared  that  the  United  Sutes  woUld  not  y(ish 
to  see  the  island  fall  into  the  hinds  of  any 
European  nation  which  might  use  it  as  a  ful- 
enim  against  American  commerce.  Its  destjny 
was  a  subject  of  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  events  which  gave  riK  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  in  connection  with  the  later 
rivalry  and  jeaJousy_  between  En^and  and  the 
United  States  to  thdr  advance  around  the  Car- 
ibbean. In  1819  to  1826  the  American  gorem- 
ment  was  apprehensive  of  British  plans  to 
occupy  Cuba,  first  (1819)  to  counteract  flie 
American  annexation  of  Florida,  and  later 
(18?3  and  '825)^10  prevent  French  occupation. 
In  Febrtary  1822,  Mr.  Fonytfi,  the  American 
Minister  at  Madrid,  suggested  to  Spain  that  by 
rec«iKnition  of  Mndco  and  Colombia  and  a 
libena  srstcm  of  commerce  she  might  be  able 
to  obtain  a  guarantee  of  Cuba  by  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Colombia;  and  the  plan  of 
guarantee  was  considered  in  1823  both  in  Wasl>> 
mgton  and  at  London.  In  1823,  when  Cuban 
representatives  vished  Wa.^hington  to  request 
ase.bf  a  strike  for  independence, 


the  American  government,  tnr  advice  of  Secret 
tary  Adams,  acted  upon  a  poUcy  of  strict  moral 
duty  to  Spain.  In  1825  the  Ajnerkan  gttvem- 
ment  took  steps  to  prevent  a  proposed  Colom- 
bian-Mexican expedition  to  set  Cuba  free,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  apprehensive  of  the  pur- 
pose of  a  French  fleet  in  Cuban  waters.  Secre- 
tary Clay  declared  that  the  United  States  oould 
not  consent  to  the  occupation  of  the  island  by 
any  European  power  except  Spain.  Considera- 
tion of  its  destinies  was  a  great  object  of  the 
Panama  mission.  American  policy  for  two 
deodes  after  1825  practically  guaranteed  to 
Spain  the  possession  of  Cuba  on  conation  that 
she  would  not  cede  it  to  France  or  Enj^and. 
FttMn  1836  to  1&40  the  American  government 
feared  tint  Spain  in  order  to  replenish  her  de- 
pleted treasury  would  sell  the  island  to  England 
or  France.  Even  mitil  1860  there  wei*  fears 
that  England,  through  her  influence  in  Cuba, 
and  by  her  treaties  to  suppress  the  slave  trade, 
er  on  account  of  British  debts  due  to  British 
citizens,  would  (Atain  a  hold  on  the  island 
which  wotdd  ripen  nto  possession.  After  1840 
American  influence  partly  supplanted  diat  of 
Enriand  in  Cuba  because  of  the  similar  interest 
«f  Scfttthem  and  Cuban  slave  holders.  In  1840 
and  in  1843  the  American  government  officially 
asBured  Spain  that,  in  case  of  any  attempt  to 
wrest  the  territory  from  her  she  could  rely  on 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Uitited 
States  to  aid  m  preserving  or  in  recovering  it. 

American  extension  to  California,  resulting 
in  plans  and  in  negotiations  for  isthmian  transit 
routes  across  Tehuantepec  and  Central  America 
attracted  American  attention  to  Cuba  as  a  con- 
trolling position  for  the  protection  of  these 
rontes  and  as  a  station  for  steamer  lines  con- 
necting therewith.  From  1848  to  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  War,  Cuba  was  continually  a  sub- 
ject of  international  dispute  or  negotiation. 
The  American  government,  under  Southern  and 
oormnercial  influence,  persisted  in  unsuccessful 
diplomatic  efforts  to  acquire  the  island,  and, 
although  not  responsible  for  the  filibustering 
expeditions  of  1849-51,  was  almost  drawn  into 
a  policy  of  forcible  annexation  by  the  excite- 
ment  resulting  from  the  seirure  of  the  Ameri- 
can vessel,  Slack  Warrior,  hy  the  Havana 
oflidals  for  violation  of  port  regulations,  and 
by  the  famous  Ostend  Manifesto  of  1854,  issued 
as  a  recotnmendation  by  a  conference  of  the 
American  Ministers  to  Spain,  France  and  Eng- 
land to  consider  the  conditions  of  Cuba.  In 
1852  it  declined  to  emer  into  a  joint,  tripartite, 
self-denying  agreement,  proposed  by  England 
and  France  on  suggestion  of  Spain,  ajtainat  any 
attempt  at  exclusive  control  of  the  island  ov 
either  of  the  contracting  parties.  Allhougn 
Uar<7  repudiated  the  Ostend  Manifesto,  the 
question  of  annexation  by  pm'chase  was  a  promi- 
nent administration  ol^ect  until  it  was  tost  by 
Sonthem  secession. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  American  Civil  War 
the  government  at  Washington  warned  Spain 
that  Cnba  most  not  be  made  a  base  for  enter- 
prises endangering  the  American  Union!  Dur- 
ing the  war,  although  it  felt  the  need  of  har- 
bors in  the  West  Indies,  it  assured  Spain  that 
under  new  conditions  resulting  from  secession, 
there  was  no  desire  for  Cnba.  The  de  facto 
government  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  also 
disclaimed  any  designs  upon  the  Island,  At  the 
ciese  of.the  war^  the  abQUtionof  ilarery  t(  ~    ' 
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mted  Soutbtrti  agitatton  far  the  acqututitni  of 
the  island. 

Later,  inconvenienced  by  the  Cidian  revolt 
of  1868-/8,  which  expected  to  obtain  Anteripan 
aid  throu^  the  Cuban  Junta  in  New  York  and 
souflht  recognition  at  Washiiurton,  the  Grant 
acfaninistration  unsuccessfully  oncred  mediation 
on  a  basis  of  independence,  later  contemplated 
a  policy  of  reoognition  of  the  insurgents  which 
Secretary  Fish  prevented  and  finally  (in  1875) 
took  steps  toward  intervention  by  inviting  the 
views  of  various  European  powers.  In  1873, 
the  yirgittitu  episode,  a  culmination  oE  a  series 
of  irritating  affairs,  almost  precipitated  war. 
After  the  paci&cadon  of  Cuba  in  1878,  the 
American  govertiment  urged  Spain  to  estahlish 
a  more  liberal  government  by  independence  or 
autonomy,  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  commercial 
policy  and  to  secure  better  protection  of  Ameri- 
can iM-opert;^  and  persons  in  Cuba.  In  1884  and 
1686  it  obtained  agreements  to  ettd  discritnina- 
Ijon  and  relaUatory  duti^  but  officials  in  Cuba 
found  excuses  to  violate  them. 

In  1891  it  negotiated  vntfa  Spain  a  reciprocity 
schedule  for  Cuba,  which  considerably  increased 
American  commerce,  although  the  execution  of 
the  agreement  was  obstructed  by  the  Spanish 
authoribes  in  Cuba.  In  the  Cuban  BisurrcctiMi 
of  1895-98  the  American  govcrmoent,  embar- 
rassed both  by  Cuban  activities  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Spanish  treatment  of  Atneriean 
citiiens  in  Cuba,  ^ve  wamiRg  that  Amerksn 
forbearance  had  limits,  later  oSered  mediation, 
and  finally  (after  the  destruction  of  the  Maini 
in  Havana  harbor)  actively  interv^ied  (1898) 
to  terminate  Spanish  rule  with  its  intalend>le 
conditions  in  Cuba.  After  the  withdrawal  of 
Spanish  forces  and  officials  from  Cuba  the 
American  government  assumed  control  tbrou^ 
a  military  governor,  who  inaugurated  a  senca 
of  useful  improvcnienta  and  aided  in  the  estab- 
lishment (.\9G2,)  of  a  new  independent  Cuban 
CovemmenC  under  a  constitution  deiRoing  future 
political  relations  with  the  United  States,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Ftatt  Amendment,  which  provided 
for  American  intervention  for  certain  control 
of  financial  obligatjons  and  foreign  relation 
and  for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  independence 
and  order.  The  Washington  government  also 
lie^otiated  a  reciprocity  commercial  treaty 
which  was  ratified  in  1903.  Later,  during  a 
post-election  insurrection  of  1906,  it  intervened, 
assumed  control,  established  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment for  the  restoration  of  order,  and  (in 
j909)  inaugurate  the  new  independent  Cuban 
goyemment  During  the  insurrection  of  1912,  it 
Knt  a  fleet  to  Key  West  to  be  ready  for  emer- 
gencies, but,  ioavA  that  the  Cuban  government 
yiaa  able  to  control  the  situation. 

Bibliognphy^—  Callahan,  J.  M.,  'Cuba  and 
lOtemational  Relations*  (1899);  Chadwick,  F. 
E,  (Relatione  of  the  United  Slates  wi(h  Spwi> 
(1910)  ;  Hart,  A.  B..  <Foundations  of  American 
PoieigB  Policy'  (1901);  Hart,  A.  B.,  'The 
Uoiiroe  Doctrine'  (1916) ;  LaUn^^  J,  H., 
'Diplomatic  Relations  of  the  United  States  and 
Spanish  America'  (1900) ;  Moore,  J.  B.,  'Inter- 
national Law  Digest'   (1906). 

Jaues  M.  Cauj^hak,  . 
Profe^or    of   History    and    Politieal   ScietKt, 
Wtst  Vitgmia  Vniversily. 

CUBA,  N.  r.,  town  in  Allegany  COvtity,  <Mt 
die  Erie  and  PennE^vania  rsHroads  (Rochester 
btsnch),    'Tile    pnac^Ml    induBtries    are    tbn 


ifaamifacture 'of  cheese,  btitcher  knives,  stable 
equipments,  flour  and  pulleys.  Borden's  con- 
densing plant  is  also  located  here.  Hiere  are 
two  banks,  whose  combined  resources  amount 
to  $1,600,OIX);  a  modem  high  school,  and  six 
rural  schools.  Cuba  Lake,  about  two  miles 
north  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  2,000  feet,  at- 
tracts many  stmuner  visitors.     Pop.  1,S28. 

CUBE,  in  geometry,  a  solid  contained  by 
six  equal  square  sides.  The  content  of  a  cube 
is  found  by  multiplying  the  superficial  area  of 
one  of  the  sides  by  tlie  height;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  multiplying  tibe  number  that  expresses 
the  length  of  one  of  the  edges  by  itself,  and  the 
product  thus  found  by  that  number  again,  and 
this  is  called  the  cube  of  the  number.  A  cube 
is  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  square  plane 
along  a  line  equal  to  one  of  its  sides,  and  at 
right  angles  to  it;  whence  it  follows  th^t  the 
planes  of  all  sections  parallel  lo  the  base  are 
squares  equal  to  the  base,  and  conseqtiently  to 
one  another. 

CUBE,  or  CUBIC  NUMBER,  in  arith- 
metic, the  result  of  taking  any  number  thrice  as 
a  factor;  thus  64  is  a  cube  number,  and  arise* 
by  multiplying  4'by  4  and  the  result  again  by  4: 

CUBES,  the  unripe  fruit  of  Piprf  c^beba,  a 
climbtDg  perennial  with  smooth  stem  and  alter- 
nate lance- shaped,  brighl  grefn,  shining  leaves. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  being  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Java  and  Sumatra.  It  was 
introduced  into  medicine  by  the  Hindus  and 
Arabians,  who  employed  it  widely  as  a  condi- 
ment also.  Cubebs  contain  about  14  per  cent 
of  volatile  oil,  a  small  amoimt  of  an  indifferent 
substance  termed  cubebin,  and  cubebic  acid.  It 
also  contains  a  small  amount  of  resin.  A  mix- 
ture of  oils,  resins  and  acids  comprises  the 
oleorosin  of  cubebs  that  is  used  in  medicine.  Il 
is  an  active  spice  somewhat  related  to  pepper. 
Its  botanical  ally,  but  the  taste  is  more  pleasant 
and  less  pungent.  It  is  used  as  a  local  stimu- 
lant in  indigestion  and  as  a  flavoring  vehicle  in 
mixtures  and  gargles.  It  is  valuable  particu- 
larly in  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane,  es- 
pecially of  the  bronchi,  of  the  Uadder  and  of 
the  urethra.  Cubebs  are  very  .  frequently 
smoked  in  cigarettes,  in  which  form  they  hav* 
a  pleasant  stimulating  effect  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchi  and  larynx. 

CUBIC  EQUATIONS,  equations  in  which 
the  highest  exponent  of  a  given  quanti^  in  any 
term  is  3.  Every  such  equation  of  one  unknown 
ouantity  can  be  reduced  to  the  form  x"  +  p* 
t|-q=D,  where  x  is  the  variable  and  p  and  g 
are  constants.  Every  equation  of  this  form  has 
three  roots,  all  of  which  may  be  real,  or  one 
may  be  real  and  two  imaginary.  The  solution 
of  c)ibic  equations  was  accomplished  first  by 
Tartazlin  and  Cardan.  An  equation  containing 
axis  number  of  variables  in  which  the  greatest 
sum  of  the  exponents  of  the  variables  in  an/ 
term  is  3  is  called  a  cubic  equatioa  Thus 
4^y  +  Sj"  -I-  6  "=  0  and  xyf  4-  a"  =  0  are  culuc 
equations  in  x,  y,  and  x,  y,  a,  respectivdy. 

CUBISM,  the  name  given  to  a  mavesBcnt 
in  painting  founded  by  die  Spanish  post-iiDfire*- 
nonist  Palilo  Picasso  (b.  Malaga  1881).  Itha* 
been  said  Aat  oubists  see  and  depict  natural  o'b~ 

Sts  as  if  composed  of  inmnneraUe  cubes. 
vj  have  often  done  so,  it  is  tme,  bat  that  i> 
far  from  beinij  an  esseMial  in  practka  The 
ikfcniiUe  position  held  \ff  the  more  ibonghtfat 
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I  of  this  group  is  ib»t  their  t 

tends  toward  the  inte^ra),  the  deep,  the  com- 
plete realUatioa  of  puiitiii|;;  and  the  tab*  of 
course,  by  virtue  of  its  tbird  dlmensjoi^  symbol- 
izes such  depth  or  entirety  as  distinguished 
from  flat  surfaces  with  their  two  dimensions. 
Reasoning  cubists  say  that  the  beauty  of  a  work 
resides  essentially  in  the  work  itself,  not  ia  that 
which  is  only  the  pretext  for  the  work. 
Naturally  ardent  advocates  of  this  revolution- 
ary movement  have  occasionally  become  over- 
enthusiastic —  as  when  they  declare  that  'dans 
le  present,  k  cubisme  est  la  pienture  meme. . 
(cubism  is  at  present  painting  itself),  and  that 
mey  see  in  it  the  only  conception  at  present 
possible  of  the  pictorial  art  But  this  mrove- 
ment,  like  others,  undergoes  transformation,  the 
still  newer  forms  —  futurism  (q.V.),  etcL,  claim- 
ing supremacv  in  the  interpretation  of  'young* 
painting  ana  'ypan^  sculpture.  See  also 
France  — French  Art. 

CUBITT,  Sib  WUIiHa,  En^sh  dvil  eogi- 
neer:  b.  Dilbam,  Norfolk,  1785;  d  13  OcL  1861. 
He  was  a  miller,  cabinet-maker  and  millwri^it 
until  1812,  when  be  became  chief  engineer  hi 
Messrs.  Kiuisome's  works  at  I^wich.  In  1823 
be  joined  the  Institution  of  Civil  EDRineers,  and, 
isnoving  to  London,  was  afterwaraenBagwd  in 
most  of  the  public  undertakia«s  of  his  cby.  The 
improvefflent  of  the  Severn  and  of  Boulogne 
port^  the  Bute  docks  at  Cardiff  and  the  water- 
vorks  for  Berlin  are  among  his  works.  He 
also  invented  the  treadmill,  and  constructed  the 
Southeastern  Railway;  and  for  his  services  io 
connection  with  the  erection  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition  buildings  he  was  knighted  in  1851. 
From  1850-51  he  was  president,  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers. 

CUCHIA,  a  teleost  fish  of  the  rivers  and 
estuaries  of  India  and  Burma,  growing  to  two 
feet  in  length.  It  is  the  sole  representative  of 
the  family  Ambhifnoidm,  and  is  remarlabk  for 
having  on  eacn  side  of  the  neck  a  respiratory 
air-sac,  connected  with  organs  resembnng  the 
lungs  of  serpents.  When  in  the  water  this 
amphibious  fish  constantly  rises  to  the  surface 
to  breathe  air,  and  is  frequently  found  lying  in 
the  grass  of  the  riverbank  as  if  for  enjoyment. 
It  is  one  snake-headed,  or  walking-fish  tribe 
{Opkioeeliholida). 

CUCHULLIN.    Sec  Taik  bo  Cuailckk. 

CUCKOO,  formerly  spelled  cuckow,  the 
English  name  of  a  common  herd,  so  called  from 
die  note  of  the  male,  and  now  generally  applied 
to  all  related  birds  of  the  family  C%ettiida: 
The  cuckoo  of  Europe,  the  CttctUut  eauoriu  of 
smith olofpsts,  perhaps  occupies  more  space  ia 
general  literature  than  any  other  bird,  on  ao- 
count  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  its  re- 
markable habit  of  nest  parasitism,  and  the 
equally  remarkable  hut  unfounded  superstitiooa 
wiBch  have  collected  about  what  is  to  many  per- 
sons its  mysterious  life.  It  is  a  common  sum- 
mer bird  throughout  Europe,  retiring  in  winter 
to  equatorial  Africa,  its  southward  migration 
banning  imraediatdy  after  the  clcwe  of  the 
breeding  season.  During  April,  May  and  Junk 
the  loud  'cuck'Oo'  of  the  males  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  of  country  sounds ;  but  it  wanes 
with  the  breeding  season.  The  egps  afe  mv«- 
riably  laid  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  thft  hedge 
sparrow  (Aecentor  modularit)  and  Other  sim- 
ibr  small  species  being  the  victims.    The  female 


fram  which  it  is  then  conveyed  in  the  beak  ta 
the  nest  selected,  the  rightful  contents  of  whick 
arc  often  cart  out.    A  curious  dirum^anoe,  the 


.„„ hosts  which  remain  in  the  nest.     Tht 

^uhg  cuckoo  secures  the  exclusive  attemion  of 
Its  foster  parents  by  workiuf;  itself  beneath  any 
«XS  OT  other  young  birds  m  the  nest,  rateing 
tnetn  on  its  back,  and  tumbling  them  over  Jht 
edge  of  the  nest. 

ITie  true  cuckoos  are  rq) resented  in  North 
America  by  three  or  four  species  of  the  genus 
Catcygus,  of  which  two,  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo 
(C.  awuritamu)   and  the  black-billed  cuckoo  . 
[C.  ervthrofhthaliHus)  are  the  best  known  an< 


^^tes,  the  West  Indies,  and  much  of  the 
British  provinces,  the  latter  being  chieAy  Eaaters 
and  migrating  in  winter  far  into  Saudi 
America.  Bou  species  have  the  ImH  strongly 
curved,  stout  and  somewhat  flattened  at  tw 
base,  the  feet  large,  with  very  short  metatar», 
the  wings  long  and  the  tail  lon^  and  wedge- 
shaped.  Both  are  of  a  plain,  onifonn,  broaiy 
olive-gray  above  and  whitt;  or  nearly  so,  below. 
They  are  readily  discriminated  by  the  eiUirely 
blue-Uack  bill  and  the  absence  of  bold  o>ark- 
ings  on  the  tail  feathers  of  the  one  species,  an4 
the  partly  yellow  bill  and  broad  white  mArgias 
of  the  tail  of  the  other.  In  habits  the  tw« 
species  differ  but  little,  and  except  in  the  msA- 
Btx  oi  deposition  of  th£ir  eagi,  not  nuich  from 
the  European  cuckoo.  Both  build  nests,  whkh 
are  mere  loose  platforms  of  twigs  placed  ifi 
thickets  and  trees,  and  lay  a  considerable  but 
variable  number  of  pale  green  eggs  at  long  and 
irregular  intervals,  with  me  result  that  the  same 
nest  frequently  contains  freshly  deposited  eggs 
along  with  young  birds.  Besides  the  family 
taint,  which  the  manner  of  nesting  and  oviposi- 
tion  suggest,  both  species  occasionally  appear  to 
fall  into  the  parasitic  habit  and  place  an  egg  in 
another  bird  s   nest ;    it   seems   that   not   inf re- 

Sently  the  yellow-billed  species,  which  is  the 
ief  offender,  selects  her  black-billed  relative  as 
the  redpiou  of  these  parental  courtesies.  In 
the  Normem  Stktes  the  cuckoos  are  late  arrivalB 
from  the  South,  not  appearing  until  the  fully 
karcd  treies  and  bushes  afford  tbem  the  con- 
cealment which  their  retiring  tastes  demanA 
Their  presence  is  soon  known  by  the  o£t-re- 
peated  loud  cow-cow-cow,  etc,  the  frequent 
utterance  of  which,  upon  the  approach  of 
storms,  has  gained  for  tfaetn  the  name  of  rain- 
crow.  As  destroyers  of  hairy  caterpillars, 
which  most  birds  pass  untouched,  the  cvickoos 
deserve  the  esteem  of  horticulturists.  Though 
subsisting  largely  on  caterpillars  they  also  eat 
other  insects  and  occasionally  fruits.  The 
ground  cuckoo  or  chaparral  cock  and  the  anis 
or  Savannah  blackbird  are  also  American.  The 
number  of  exotic  species  of  cuckoo  is  very 
great,  and  many  of  them  are  interestingj  and 
handsome  birds  which  are  frequently  exhibited 
in  zoological  gardens.    See  Cuctn.iD«. 


CUCKOO  BBK,  a  bee  of  dK  genus 
Spkteodti,  commetual  (qv.)  with  the  AKdrma, 
Holictui  and  other  solitary  bees,  whidi  burrow 
In  the  ground.  In  (heir  slender,  smooth  a 
gaily  colored  bodies  the  Cuckoo  beer  v 
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^aspa.  The  fomlei  do  not  sting '(«verely.  Al- 
thotidi  their  tms  are  laid  in  the  cells  of  tbdr 
kosti,  and  the  larvK  iced  upOn  the  pollen  stored 
for  the  young  of  their  hosts,  they  are  quite 
differeot  in  shape,  the  head  htiag  smaller, -and 
the  body  more  c^indrical.    The  young  as  w^  * 


CUCKOO  TLIES,  a.  spedes  of  the  hymen- 
opterous  family  ChrysuJidx,  which,  cuckoo-like, 
live  at  the  expense  of  various  solitary  bees  and 
wasps,    btit,    unlike  the   usual   custom   of    the 


briskly  flying  abont  and  alighting-  on  posts  and 
trees,  darting  their  ovipositor  into  holes  in 
search  of  the  cells  or  nests  of  odier  Hymenof~ 
tera.  In  which  to  lay  their  eggs-  They  feed  on 
the  pollen  stored  np  hy  the  host  when  hatching 
as  maggots.  More  often  they  are  known  to 
fasten  on  the  back  of  the  larva  of  their  host, 
suck  its  blood  and  thus  destroy  it;  they  also  ap- 
pear to  destroy  the  eggs  of  th«r  host.  Although 
the  chrysis  lays  from  6  to  10  e^s,  all  but  one 
shtivd  up.  Chapman  has  noticed  the  young 
larva  seize  with  its  mouth-parts  a  fold  of  the 
sldn     of     the     helpleas     larva     of     the     wasp 


iits   host,  ^moining   riierv   until   the   following 
of 


CUCKOO-FLOWKR.  or  LADY^ 
SMOCK  (Cardatnine  fratensis),  a  common 
and  pretty  meadow-plant,  order  Crucifera,  with 
pale  lilac  or  white'  flowers.  C.  pralensis  is 
found  in  swamps  and  wet  meadows  from  Lab- 
rador to  northern  New  Jersey,  in  Minnesota 
and  west  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  British  Amer- 
ica. It  is  common  b  England,  and  throughout 
northern  Europe  and  Asia.  It  blossoms  in  April 
or  May,  presenting  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 
It  possesses  antiscorbutic  properties.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  the  ragged-robin  {Lychnis  flos- 
cucuii'}  of  the  pink  fatmly. 

CUCKOO-SPIT,  ti  frodi  found  on  plants. 
It  is  a  secretion  of  the  larvte  of  small  homoo- 
tcrous  msecti,  of  tbc  family  Ctreopid<t.  It 
acrvet  the  puvposo  of  concealing  the  larva'  from 


CUCUTO,  coo-cooTio,  or  CUCUYO,  a 
luminous  beetle  of  the  click-beetle  family 
Eiatmda,  which,  in  the.  West  Indies,  Mexico 
and  northern  South  America,  is  often  used  as 
an  ornament  in  the  hair  or  upon  the  dresaof 
women.  The  Indians  capture  them  by  waving 
about  in  the  air  a  stick  to  which  they  have  at- 
tached a  coal,  to  the  light  of  which  the  beetle^ 
are  attracted,  when  they  may  be  cau^t  in  nets. 
Th«  Indians  keep  them  in  cages  of  wire-netting. 
feed  them  each  evening  upon  pieces  of  crushed 
fiugarcane,  and  bathe  them  twKe  daily  in  tepid 
water.  In  this  conditioti  they  are  offered  tor 
sale  in  large  numbers  in  the  shops  and  street- 
markets  of  Vera  Cruz  and  other  tropical  cities. 
The  principal  species  (Pyropkomt  nocliliu^vs) 
it  trom  one  and  three-quarters  to  two  inches  in 
tmgth,  and  has  no  beauty  by  daylight,  being 
rusty  brown  or  blackish ;  but  when  betted  and 
aUadud  to  a  pin  in  the  hair  by  a  delicate  chain 


it  ^ows  at  night  like  wi  i 

FiBBFUES. 

CUCULIDJB,  kfi-kflll-de,  the  cuckoo  fam- 


directed  backward,  and  the  second  and  thi 
forward;  the  metatarsi  are  scutellate  and  the 
palate  is  desmognathous ;  the  wings  are  variable 
m  size  and  have  10  primary  quill  feadiers;  the 
tail  is  usually  long  and  wedge-shaped,  with  10, 
or  rarely  8,  quill  feathers.  The  family  is  a 
large  one  and  comprises  upward  of  40  genera 
and  nearlj^  200  Species,  which  are  espedaJty 
numerous  in  Africa  and  India.  Much  uncer- 
tain^ prevails  among  ornithologists  in  regard 
to  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
families. Shelly,  in  the  Bntish  Museum  Cata- 
logue, recogniies  six :  Cucutinit,  containing  the 
tyjMcal  tree  cuckoos ;  Centropodina,  semi-ter^ 
restrial  birds  of  Africa,  India,  etc.,  commonly 
known  as  coucals;  Phanicophalna,  also 
mostly  of  semi- urres  trial  habits  and  in- 
cluding the  curious  genus  Cona,  peculiar  to 
Madagascar,  some  similar  genera  of  the  In- 
dian and  Indo-Malayan  region,  and  the  so- 
Called  rain  birds  (q.v).)  of  the  West  Indies: 
Neomorphina  or  Sourothtrxtitt,  the  true  ground 
cuckoos,  comprising  the  American  diaparral 
cocks,  and  related  East  Indian  forms; 
Diplopttrin^,  comprising  a  few  little-known 
birds  of  South  America,  and  finally  the  Croto- 
phagina,  a  small  group  of  remakaMe  typical 
American  cuckoos,  represented  by  the  Savannah 
blackbird.  Sometimes  the  American  tree 
cuckoos  are  separated  as  a  distinct  sub-family, 
the  Coccy^na.    See  CncKOo;  CoccYGoutniPHA. 

CUCUUPORMES,  an  ofder  of  birds, 
characterized  especially  by  zygodactylous  feet. 
They  comprise  two  suborders:  (1)  Curtii,  the 
cuckoos  and  plaintain  eaters  {Masopkapida) ; 
and  (2)  PHtlaci,  the  parrots,  macaws,  lones,  etc. 
See  OaNTTHiX'OGY. 

CUCUMBER  (.Cticttmis  lativui  and  its  con- 
geners), an  annual  trailing  or  climbing  vine  of 
the  natural  order  Cucurbilacett,  cultivated 
for  its  unripe  fruits  which  are  used  as  a 
salad  and  for  making  pickles.  The  plant  is 
a  native  of  southern  Asia  where  It  has  been 
cultivated  since  early  historic  time.  The 
vine  is  more  or  less  prickly,  bears  three- 
lobed  or  angled  leaves  which  closely  re- 
semble those  of  the  muskmelon,  and  generally 
spiny  fraits  which  may  become  smooth  as  they 
(nature.  The  fmits  are  solid  and  contain  numor- 
ous  boat-shaped  flattened  seeds  embedded  in 
a  somewhat  wateiy  pnli^  which  in  the  imma- 
ture fruits  is  the  part  esteemed.  SmaU-fruited 
varieties  and  little  fruits  of  large  varieties  arc 
popularly  known  as  gherkins  and  are  generallv 
preferred  for  pickles.  They  are  covered  wita 
strong  brine  until  needed  for  use,  when,  after 
soaking  in  pure  water  to  remove  the  salt  diey 
are  put  in  vinegar,  which  they  soon  aosorb. 
There  is  a  ^reat  range  in  size  of  fruits  in  the 
various  vanetiea,  some  being  only  about  two 
inches  long,  and  others  morethan  12  inches  by 
3  in  diameter.  Peih^  the  most  popular  group 
of  varieties  is  the  white  spine. 

Cucumbers  thrive  best  hi  warm  soils  well 
exposed  to  the  sun,  lliey  do  not  produce  well 
ttpon  heavy  claj^  or  very  light  sands.  The 
land  must  be  well  drained,  in  good  tilth  and 
fairly  rich.     For  earliest  crop  the  seeds  are 
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often  sown  in'  iioAeds  on  inverted  toda,  and 
the  plants  set  in  tJie  Geld  as  soon  as  danger 
of  frost  has  passed,  a  sowing  of  seed  being  made 
about  the  same  time  to  serve  as  a  socond  crop. 
Usually  only  two  or  three  plants  )ire  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  hills  which  a.rc  mide  about  four 
by  six  feet  apart.  Since  the  cucumber-beetle  is 
very  actively  destructive  while  the  plants  are 
small  six  or  eight  plants  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  hills  until  the  vines  are  able  to 
resist  attack.  Cultivation  should  be  very  thor- 
ough until  the  plants  begin  to  run,  when  it 
should  be  confined  to  the  space  not  Occwied 
by  vines.  Often,  in  making  the  hills,  a  forkful 
of  well-rotted  manure  is  mixed  with  the  soil 
to  give  the  plants  a  little  start. 

Of  the  numerous  diseases  that  attack  the 
plants  the  one  usually  seen  earliest  in  the  season 
IS  damiBng-ofF  (Pythium  debaryannm),  which 
appears  while  the  seedlings  are  small,    infested 

flaats  quickly  become  yellow,  and  wilt  and  die. 
t  may  be  prevented  by  earijr  spraying  with  a 
standard  fungicide  (q.v.)  which  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  hill  and  to  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves.  Wilt  disease  caused  by  Bacillus 
Iracheiphilus  is  an  internal  trouble  that  cannot 
be  combated.  The  bacteria  are  spread  by  in- 
sects which  inoculate  healthy  vines  by  biting 
or  puncturing  them.  The  bacteria  multiply  in 
the  water-vessels  of  the  vines  and  impede  or 
sto^  the  flow  of  water,  the  leaves  wilt  and  finally 
shnvel,  and  the  plant  dies.  It  is  believed  that 
prevention  of  the  attacks  of  insects  by  covering 
the  plants  with  wire  netting  until  they  be^^n 
to  run  will  postpone  the  time  of  the  attack  of 
die  bacillus,  so  that  a  partial  crop  may  be  ob- 
tained. Usually  tbe  vines  die  just  before  the 
crop  is  ready  to  gather,  the  whole  field  being 
attacked.  In  greenhouses  the  most  conunon 
disease  is  powdery  mildew  {Erysiphe  cicko- 
racearum).  It  appears  as  white  patches  on  the 
leaves  which  become  yellow,  brown,  then  die. 
Often  the  whole  plant  is  involved.  Evaporated 
(not  burned)  sulphur  and  spraying  as  above 
will   control  this  pest. 

The  most  important  insect  enemies  of  the 
cticinnber  are  the  cucumber-beetles  {Diabrotka) 
ftnd  the  squash-bug  (Aiiasa  triilis).  The  beetles 
are  striped  or  spotted  yellow  and  blacky  or 
Kreen  and  black,  are  about  a  third  of  an  mch 
toiw,  very  active'  in  taking  flight,  and  feed 
mostly  upon  the  uttder  sides  of  the  leaves  and 
the  soft  stems  of  seedlings.  The  Jarvse  burrow 
in  die  roots,  and  if  numemus,  they  often'  Idll 
the  plants.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  the 
adults  generally  hide  below  the  surface  of  the 
hiU.  A  liberal  use  of  tobacco-dust  upon  the 
Ulls  as  soon  as  the  ptants  paep  through  the  soil 
is  the  popidar  remedy.  But  since  remedies  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  the  plants  are  fre- 
quently covered  with  netting  optil  tfasy  am  ^^ut 
to  begin  running. 

The  squash-bug  is  a  dull-gray  insect  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  It  sucks  the 
juices  of  the  plants.  There  is  no  laiown  satis- 
factory remedy  for  it,  but  the  destruction  of 
the  vines  as  soon  as  they  have  fruited  or  plow- 
ing tbem  under  is  helpful  toward  its  extermi'- 
nation.  Hand-picking  is  sometimes  resorted  to^ 
as  is  also  the  destruction  of  the  eggs,  which  are 
conspicttously  laid  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves.  The  cucumber. is  frequently  grown  in 
greenhouses,  especially  in- spring  after  the  maia 
viiiter  crops  are  out.    The  plants  are  started  in 


po^  trans^anted  to  4ie  benches  irfien  w«ll 
estahlished,  trained  on  trellises  close  to  the 
roof,  knpt  at  a  rather  high  tcn^ierature,  and 
allowed  to  sufier  no  check.  The  white-spine 
clas&  is  iqost  popular  for  this  [wtpoK  in  Aner- 
ica,  but  the  long  English  forcing  varieties  aije 
by  many  considered  superior  in  quality. 

CUCUMBER  BEBTLB.    See  Melons. 

CUCUMBBK-TRBE,  a  popular  name  for 
two  trees  which  bear  cucumber-like  fruits.  One 
of  thne  is  Averrhoa  bilimbi^  known  also  as 
blTmbing  and  biltmbi,  which  belongs  to  the 
family  Oxatidacea.  It  attains  a  hei^it  of  «  to 
IS  feet,  has  pinnate  leaves,  red  flowers  in  long 
racemes,  and  green  fruits  with  acid  pulp.  It  is 
a  native  of  India  and  China,  is  sometimes  grown 
under  glass  for  ornament,  and  is  widely  culti- 
vated for  food  in  the  vrarm  parts  of  South 
America,  The  other  tree  is  Magnolia  acuminata 
of  the  family  Ma^noliacta.  It  is  found  from 
New  York  to  Illinois  and  southward  to  Ar- 
kansas and  the  Gulf  States.  It  often  attains  a 
height  of  90  feet  bears  oval  or  oblong  leaves, 
greenish -yellow  flowers  two  or  three  Inches 
lon^  in  late  spring,  and  cylindrical  mnk,  bihtr 
fruits  three  or  four  inches  long.  The  timber 
is  useful  for  boat-building,  id.  ntacr^phylla  is 
often  called  large-leaved  cucumber -tree.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  preceding,  more  9i^«adii%,  has 
fragant  flowers  and  broader  and  pinker  fruits. 

CUCURCITACBJS,  the  gourd  or  melon 
family  of  plants.  Th^  are  Taive  herbaceous 
ptants,  annual  or  perennial,  with  alternate  leaves 
usually  palnutely  veined  and  scabrous  and  un- 
lexa^  flowers.  The  corolb  is  monopetalous, 
regular  and  with  five  lobes,  often  plaited  lon;^ 
tudinally;  and  the  petals,  usually  either  veljow, 
white  or  green,  are  deeply  veined.  The  fruit  is 
fleshy  and  more  or  less  succulent.  The  general 
habit  is  climbing  or  trailing,  by  means  of  ten- 
drils. The  familv  contains  96  genera  and  some 
600  species,  and  abounds  in  useful  or  remarkable 
plants,  including  the  melon,  cucumber,  colocyntb, 
etc.  They  are  natives  of  both  hemispheres, 
chiefly  within  the  tropes.  The  annuals,  however, 
easily  submit  to  the  summer  of  colder  climates 
and  hence  ore  common  in  northern  gardens. 
Eight  genera,  comprising  about  65  species,  are 
found  in-  America.  The  principal  American 
genera  are  Citcurbita,  Micrampelu,  Cyettmthera 
and  Sicyos. 

CUCUTA,  koolmo-ta,  or  SAN  J08^  DB 
CUCUTA,  Colombia,  a  city  of  die  department 
of  Santander,  near  the  Venezuelan  frontier.  Itis 
a  place  of  recent  origin  which  had  begun  to  grow 
finf  rapidly  when  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake 18  May  1875,  Rebuilt  soon  afterward,  it 
is  to-day  the  handsomest,  mid  commercially  the 
most  active,  town  in  the  dqiartment.  It  is  an 
important  coffee  centre.  A  railway  connects  it 
wiih  the  Zulia  River,  which  is  navigable  by 
amaU  steamers.    Pop.  about  20,000. 

CUDAHY,  knd'a-hl,  Wis.,  city  in  Milwau- 
kee County,  five  miles  south  of  Milwaukee,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  and  on 
Lake  Micnican.  The  manufactures  of  the  city 
inctudd  rubber  goods,  machinery,  vinegar  and 
gloves,  and  there  are  foundries  and  a  meat- 
packing establishment.    Pop.  3,691. 

CUQBBAR.    See  Akckil. 

CUDDAPAH,  kud'd4-pa,  India,  a  district 
and  tt^wn  in  the  presidency  of  Uadrai.    Tlie 
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district  has  an  area  of  8,722  square  miles,  and 
is  transversed  north  to  south  by  th«  Eastern 
Ghauts^nd  watered  by  the  Pennar  and  its  afflu- 
ents. The  heat  is  intense  in  April  and  May. 
Soda  is  found  in  the  hills  to  the  southwest,  and 
is  used  t^  the  natives  in  place  of  soap.  Salt 
and  saltpetre  likewise  abound,  and  are  easilv 
procorable.  On  the  plain  round  CuddApau 
haematite  and  fusiform  iron  ores  are  found.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Pennar,  about  seven  miles 
northeast  of  the  town  of  Cuddapah,  are  dia- 
mond mines,  which  have  been  worked  for  sev- 
eral hundred  years,  and  in  which  gems  of  con- 
siderable value  have  been  found.  The  mines 
have  not  recentlj;  proved  proiitable.  Nearly  a 
fifth  of  the  district  is  under  grain  cultivation. 
Cotton  is  likewise  grown.  The  town  lies  on  a 
small  river  of  same  name,  an  effluent  of. the 
Pennar,  140  miles  northwest  of  Madras.  It 
exports  indigo  and  cotton,  and  manufactures  a 
kind  of  coarse  cloth.  Cuddapah  was  formerly 
(he  capital  of  an  independent  state.  Pop.  17^7. 
Pop.  of  the  district  1,354,291. 

.CUDWEED,  one  of  the  popular  names  of 
many  small  weeds  of  the  genera  Gnapkalium 
and  Anaphalir,  of  the  Composilic.  The  leaves 
and  stems  are  covered  with  a  white  cottony 
down,  and  the  flowers  are  composed  of  dry 
scales,  and  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time.  They 
are  also  known  as  everlasting  flowers.  The 
genus  Gnafhalium  has  about  120  widely  dis- 
tributed species,  and  the  cudweeds  belong  prop- 
erly to  this  genus  alone.  G.  polycephalum,  com- 
men  in  old  fields  and  open  woods,  blossoming 
in  October  and  November,  has  some  repute  in 
household  medicine. 

CUDWORTH,  R«lph,  English  dersyrnHn 
and  philosopher:  b.  Aller,  Somerset,  1617;  d. 
Cambridge,  26  June  1688.  He  was  educated  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  became  an 
eminent  tutor.  He  was  subsequently  anointed 
rector  of  North  Cadbury,  Somerset,  and  in  1642 
published   a    'Discourse   Concerning   the   True 


Shadow.'  The  first  of  these  productions,  which 
maintained  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  feast 
upon  a  sacrifice,  produced  considerable  contro- 
versy long  after  tne  author's  death.  In  1644  he 
was  chosen  master  of  Clare  Hall,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  made  rcgius  professor  of 
Hebrew.  In  16S4  he  was  chosen  master  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambric^e,  where  he  apent  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  In  1678  he  published  his 
Krand  work,  entitled  'The  True  Intellectual 
System  of  the  Universe,  the  First  Part, 
Wherein  All  the  Reason  and  Philosophy  of 
Atheism  is  Confuted,  and  Its  Impossibility 
Demonstrated.'  It  is  a  work  of  great  power 
and  erudition,  although  the  attachment  of  the 
author  to  the  Platonism  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  has  led  him  to  advance  some  pinions 
which  border  on  incomprehensibilin'  and  mys- 
ticism. It  champions  the  innate  diaracter  of 
moral_  ideas  which  arc  held  to  cognize  the 
objective  reali&  of  good  and  evil  with  the  same 
accuracy  which  characterizes  our  seometrical 
knowledge.  Selections  appear  in  Sdtff-Bigge's 
'British  Moralists)  (1897).  Consult  MartineaiL 
'Types  of  Ethical  Theory*  (Vol.  II,  Oxford 
1898)  ;  Lowrey,  'The  Philosophy  of  Ralph  Cud- 
worth'  (New  York  188S)  ;  Birch,  'Life,'  itt  the 
edition  of  Cudworth's  works   (1743;  reprinted 


1820),  and  the  ptvface  to  Mosbeim's  Latin 
translation  of  Cudworth's  works  (1733);  Seth, 
'English  Philosophers  and  Schools  of  Philoso- 
phy'   (1912). 

CUENCA,  koo-en'ka,  Ecuador,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Axuay,  and  in  size  the  third 
city  of  the  republic,  Quito  being  first  and 
Cuaj^quil  second.  It  is  situated  in  the  ca.iiton 
of  Cuenca,  8,640  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  one  degree 
higher  than  that  of  the  national  capital,  though 
it  lies  189  miles  farther  toward  the  south.  As 
a  centre  of  literary  and  artistic  life,  and  the 
birthplace  of  celebrated  authors,  it  is  called  'the 
Athens  of  Ecuador.*  Civil,  military  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities  are  the  governor,  tovm 
council,  bishop,  commanding-general  of  the 
district,  superior  court  of  justice,  judge  of  com- 
merce anci  chief  of  police.  Principal  institu- 
tions are  the  town  hall,  cathedral,  seven 
churches,  and  several  convents,  orphan  asylum, 
hospital,  prison,  hbrary,  parks,  the  university 
(with  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  philosophy 
and  science),  lyceum  for  younger  scholars,  athe- 
nxum,  and  a  school  of  fine  arts,  giving  instruc- 
tion m  drawing,  painting,  architecture,  music 
and  the  history  of  the  arts.  It  is  the  centre  of  » 
fertile  grain,  cotton,  sugar  and  cochineal  pro- 
ducing region,  and  rich  metal  deposits  a.re 
worked  in  the  neighborhood.  The  roost  import- 
ant manufactures  are  pottery,  hats  and  wool- 
ens, and  a  considerable  trade  in  preserved 
fruits,  cheese  and  grain  is  carried  on.  Cuenca 
was  founded  in  1557,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
native  village  Tumibamba,  and  in  1786  was  cre- 
ated an  episcopal  see.  There  are  numerous 
interesting  Aztec  remains  in  the  vicinity.  The 
mountain  of  Taiiiui  on  the  south  was  chosen  in 
1742  for  determining  the  meridian  line  of  La 
Condamine,  Bouguer  and  Godin.  At  the  base 
of  the  mountain  occurred  the  battle  of  Targid 
in  1828  between  the  Colombian  and  Peruvian 
forces.  Peruvian  bark  is  an  important  product 
Pop.  30,000. 

CUENCA  (anciently  Conca),  Spain,  <1) 
city  in  New  Castile,  capital  of  a  province  of 
same  name,  125  miles  by  rail  east  by  sou^  of 
Madrid;  pop.  11,721.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
contains  a  fine  Gothif  cathedral.  It  was  built  by 
the  Moors  and  stands  on  a  high  and  craggy 
hill,  about  3,400  feet  above  sea-level,  betweeu 
the  rivers  Jucar  and  Muescar,  which  naak^s  it 
naturally  strong.  Here  the  painter,  Salmeron, 
and  the  famous  ^'esuit,  Molina,  were  bom.  (2) 
Tlie  north  and  east  part  of  the  province  is 
mountainous,  and  (it  only  for  sheep  pasture; 
the  other  parts  are  fertile  producing  com, 
hemp,  fruit,  etc.  Area,  6,636  square  tniles. 
Pop.  over  260.000. 

CUBRNAVACA,  kwir-na-va'ka,  Mexico, 
the  capital  city  of  the  state  of  Morelos  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  of  Cuemavaca.  It  is 
siuated  on  the  river  Tepeyle,  about  46  miles 
south  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  Palace  of 
Cort*s,  where  the  state  legislature  meets,  is  one 
of  its  noteworthy  buildings :  also  the  meterolog- 
ieal  observatory  and  the  public  library.  It  con- 
tains a  church  built  by  Cort*s,  an  agricultural 
academy,  a  theatre  with  a  capacity  for  2,000 
spectators,  a  hospital  and  a  bterary  institute. 
The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district  and 
has  extensive  sugar  tefineries  and  distilleries. 
Near  by  are  the  ruins  of  an  Aitec  temple    4O0 
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feet  hi{di,  ciwiposeil  oi  &vc  tfccncea.  It  was  u 
eld  Indian  village  at  tlie  advent  of  the  Span- 
iards and  become  a  favorite  residence  of  Cortea. 
In  1863  Maximilian  made  it  bis  residence.  It 
bears  tnaua  marks  of  his  loyal  favor,  e^«cially 
in  its  pubuc  gardens.  As  a  health  resort  it  » 
frequented  by  those  who  cannot  stand  the 
■  e  altitude  of  Mexico  Oty.    Pop,  12,^6, 


CUBRO,  twa'rft,  Tex.,  town  and  county- 
Mat  of  Dcwitt  county,  105  miles  by  rail  east- 
southeast  of  San  Antonio,  on  the  San  Antonio 
and  Aransas  Pass  and  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
roads, and  on  the  Guadalupe  river.  It  is  in  a 
rich  agricultural  belt,  producing  corn,  rice, 
truck  and  cotton,  carries  on  a  large  tt^e  in 
turkeys  and  cattle,  and  has  cotton  gins  and  com- 
presses, a  cotton  mill,  cottonseed-oil  mills,  ma- 
chine shops,  tuikey- dressing  plants  and  a  cream- 
eiy.  The  waterworks  and  sewerage  system  arc 
owned  by  the  town.     Pop.  3,109. 

CUBSTA.  kwi'stq.  a  k>w  ridge  with  a  steep 
slope  on  one  side  and  a  Kentle  slope  on  the 
other,  coatrolJed  by  the  inclination  of  the  Tock 


become  more  nearly  alik^  and  the  ndgc  is 
known  as  a  hc^badL  a  ridge  produced  by  the 
upturned  edge  of  a  hard  layer  of  rock. 

CUEVA,  Jnan  de  U,  hoo-an'dl  la  kwa'va, 
Spanish  poet:  b.  Seville  about  1550;  d.  16091 
Little  U  known  about  his  hfe.  He  spent  sev> 
era]  years  in  Mexico  where  he  was  a  sort  of 
private  secretary  to  his  brother  Claudio,  one 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  He 
also  lived  for  sometime  in  the  Canary  Islands. 
When  in  Spain  be  made  his  home  in  Seville, 
which  had  already  become  a  great  literajy  and 
dramatic  centre.  But  in  1606  he  went  to  Cucnca. 
A  poet  attempting  all  forms,  he  excelled  most 
as  a  dramatist,  and  is  one  of  the  founders  of 
Spanish  natiooi]  drama,  and  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  predecessors  of  Lope  de  Vegs. 
He  was  one  of  tin  most  sncc^ifnl  and  popular 
dramatists  of  his  day;  but  it  is  as  an  innovator 
that  he  is  of  most  interest  to  the  student  of 
Spanish  literature.  He  influenced  Guillen 
Castro>y  Belvis,  who,  in  his  turn,  inBucnced  the 
literature  of  France  and  England  Cueva  intro- 
duced the  historical  drama;  he  made  use  of  the 
old  romances,  luroing  them  into  dramas;  and 
be  forecast  the  Comedia  de  capa  y  ttfiada  He 
used,  in  the  drama,  material  forms  not  before 
employed  in  it.  With  a  free  hand  he  attempted 
to  reform  the  drama;  and  in  a  measure,  he  was 
successful.  He  also  introduced  the  libertine 
type  whidi  Castro  exploited  so  successfully 
^terward.  In  a  volume  of  'Works'  (15S2), 
he  published  a  number  of  lyric  poems,  sonnets, 
songs  and  elegies^,  including  the  'Lament  of 
Venus  Over  Adorns.'  His  greatest  epic  is  'The 
Conquest  of  Betica'  (1603).  He  wrote  four 
ftagediesj^  one  of  them  on  <The  Sack  of  Rome> 
by  the  Constable  Bourbon;  and  10  comedies, 
one  of  the  best  being  'The  Aged  Lover.'  Con- 
sult iiindez  Pidal,  R.,  'L'  Epopie  Castillane  a 
travers  la  littfirature  espagnole'    (Paris  1910)j 


CUFFBB,  PAULt  Anericaii  negro  sailoi 
^d  philanthropist:  b.  Westporl,  Mass.,  1?S9; 
d.  7  Sept  1S18.  His  father  was  an  African-bom 
Massadiusetts  slave,  who  purchased  his  free- 
dcMU,  bought  a  faun  of  100  acres  and  broughl 
UP  in  respectability  a  family  of  10  children;  his 
mother,  a  Nantucket  Indian.  At  16  he  viaa  a 
sailor  on  a  whaling  vessel,  and  in  1806  an  expe- 
rienced navigator,  owning  oonsiderable  landed 
property,  houses^  stores,  a  ship,  two  brigs  and 
several  smaller  crafL  He  built  a  schoolbouse, 
kired  a  teacher  and  opoied  at  his  own  expense 
the  only  public  school  in  ihe  nei^borhood  of 
bis  native  town.  In  1811  he  sukd  for  Sierra 
Leone  in  his  ship,  the  Traveler,  with  a  colored 
crew,  won  favor  there  with  both  whites  and 
blacks,  and  instituted  the  Friendly  Society  of 
Sierra  Leone.  In  London  he  was  warmly 
received  by  Wilberf  orcc  and  Clarkapn,  and  com- 
missioned by  the  African  Instilution  to  carry 
^oods  to  Sierra  Leone.  He  died  while  carry- 
ing out  his  plans  for  colonizing  thai  conntry. 

CUPIC  WRITING,  the  written  characters 
of  which  the  Arabians  now  make  use,  and 
which  we  meet  in  priirted  works,  namely,  the 
Neskfai  characters  are  an  invention  of  the  4[h 
century  of  the  Hcgira.  Before  this  time  the 
Cufic  characters,  so  called  from  the  town  of 
Cufa,  or  Ktifa,  where  they  are  said  to  have  been 
invented,  were  in  use.  These  old  characters 
have  so  much  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
Syriac  writing,  the  Estrangelo,  that  it  hardly 
admits  of  a  doubt  that  the  Arabians  borrowed 
them  from  the  inhabitants  of  Syria.  Historical 
traditions  confirm  this  supposition.  The  Cufic. 
characters,  and  perhaps  otfitrs  at  an  earlier  date 
which  essentially  resembled  them,  were  prob- 
ably first  introduced  among  the  Arabians  a 
short  time  before  Mohammed.  Although  we 
are  at  present  ignorant  of  the  characters  which 
were  previously  in  use  among  them,  and  al- 
though the  imperfect  accounts  ot  the  Mussulman 
writers  throw  very  little  light  upon  the  subject,, 
yet  it  is  scarcely  credible  Suit  the  Arabians  re- 
mained destitute  of  a  written  character  until  the 
6th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  We  find  the 
transition  of  the  Cufir  to  the  Neskhi  on  the 
ruins  of  Chilminar.  The  influence  which  the 
school  of  Cufa  exerted  on  Isfamism  caused  the 
use  of  the  character  which  proceeded  from  it; 
and  when  the  others  had  fallen  into  oblivion, 
Cufic  writing  was  the  name  commonly  applied 
to  all  kinds  of  Arabic  writing  previous  to  the 
change  made  by  Ehn  Mokla.  A  knowledge  of 
it  is  important  on  account  of  the  many  monu- 
ments in  which  it  is  preserved;  especially  the' 
ccnns  inscribed  with  Cufic  characters  and  made 
in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Hegira. 

In  connection  with  these  coins  are  to  he  con- 
sidered the  small  pieces  of  plass  which  were 
introduced,  particularly  in  Sicily,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Mohammedans,  instead  of 
money,_  or  perhaps  under  the  sanction  of  public 
authority  tecame  used  as  standards  o!  the 
weight  of  coins. 

CUIRASS,  kwC-ras'.  Defensive  armor  pro- 
tecting the  body  from  neck  to  hips.  The  word' 
undoubtedly  is  derived  from  the  French  word 
cuiV  (leather),  protrably  from  the  fact  that,  at 
the  time  of  its  coining,  the  piece  of  armor  was' 
made  of  cuir  bouilli  (leather  hardened  by- 
boiling  or  steeping  in  oil)  ;  a  method  practised 
in  sev>eral  period).    When  the  c  ' 
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Dp  of  two  parts  <frgnt  and  rear)  the  fore 
part  is  known  as  the  breaitpiate,  pUutron, 
ptctoral,  or  (rarely)  mamellUre;  the  rear  por- 
tion is  termed  doisiirt.  Perhaps  the  earliest 
body  armor  was  the  jaeertm,  a  jacket  ol  linen, 
or  other  strong  matenai,  to  which  were  attached 
scales  of  bronze  or  leather.  Tbey  a(q>ear  W> 
have  originated  among  the  Eastern  nations.  In 
tiie  Heroic  Age  of  Greece  the  cuirass  was 
made  of  bronze  and  was  worn  over  a  iinen 
tunic.  It  apparentiy,  consisted  of  a  breast' 
plate  witn  arm  and  neck  protection  composed 
of  lames  (strips).  From  ancient  descripticms 
it  was  often  highly  ornamented  with  repoussi 
(embossing  by  hammer)  work  and  sometimes 
inlaid  viib.  gold.  About  400  b.c.  the  Greeks 
adopted  a  lighter  tunic  defense  (uted  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Asiatics)  made  of  layers  or 
folds  o£  linen  glued  together.  The  early 
cuirasses  were  moulded  to  the  fieure  and  had. 
straps  of  leather  {lambrtqtnns'^  nanginf;  from 
the  lower  edge  to  aSord  protection  to  the  tower 
part    of    the    body.     These   straps    were   often 


breastplate  {plastron)  and  back  piece  {dossiire) 
but  the  overlapping  shoulder-guards,  as  EtruS' 
can  pottery  discloses,  lend  to  meet  in  front, 
thus  difFenng  from  the  Greek  method.  They 
also  appear  to  have  worn  cuirasses  made  up  of 
metal  discs  or  plates  (scales)  or  strips  sewn  on 
to  apadded  ground. 

The  heavily  aimed  troops  of  the  Romans 
wore  a  laminated  cuirass  made  up  of  about 
seven  steel  lames  encircling  the  trunk.  Each 
feme  was  in  two  parts  joined  in  the  centre  of 
the  front  and  back  with  clasps  and  hinges, 
respectively.  Four  or  more  curved  lames 
passed  over  the  shoulders,  being  joined  to  the 
corselet  at  its  upper  lame  front  and  rear,  and 
moving  freely  on  their  pivots  at  each  end. 
Fixed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  bottom  body 
lame  but  one,  in  front,  hung  three  or  four 
tames  vertically  to  protect  the  middle  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  bcKly.  The  body  tames  were 
attached  to  a  tightly  fitting  leather  jacket  or 
waistcoat.  This  armored  garment  opened  in 
front  Two  layers  of  leather  with  notched 
edges  attached  to  the  lowest  lame  and  the 
lambrequins  hung  below.  In  the  Republican 
period  the  Roman  cuirass  or  lorica  (termed 
also  thorax'i  fallowed  the  Greek  style  with  a 
plastron  ana  dossiere  held  together  by  straps  at 
the  sides  and  having  broad  straps  passing  over 
the  shoulders.  These  latter  fastened  to  a  ring 
on  the  brea.stp1ate,  with  permanent  attachment 
to  the  dossiere  below  the  shoulder-blades.  The 
lorica  was.  usually,  of  bronze  and  modeled  to 
the  configuration  of  the  body's  surface.  Straps 
passed  over  the  shoulders  atwve,  while  below 
were  two  bands  of  leather,  the  nether  one 
longer  and  extending  below  the  tyiper.  And 
the  lambrequins  hanged  over  these,  often 
studded  with  meta]  plates,  and  with  a  plaited  or 
curled  fringe.    A  tunic  was  worn  under  tfie 


hot  h  was  shorter,  few  reaching  below  the 
Waist.  The  scaled  cuirass  {squamata)  was  a 
favorite  among  the  leaders  as  was  also  the 
laminated  cuirass.  The  medieval  period  styles 
and  forms  of  the  cuirass  will  t>e  found  under 
title  Plate  Armor. 

In  the  *hatf  armor*  time  (early  17th  cetitut7), 


when  firearms  nude  annor  inefiective,  mly  the 
cavalry  retained  the  cuirass,  wearing  it  over  a 
buf!  coat.  By  the  reign  of  Charles  I  of  Eng- 
land these  troops  were  called  cuirassiers. 
Lancers  wore  a  breastplate,  close  helmets,  gor- 


did  also  the  pUcemen  and  musketeers. 

In  modem  times,  despite  the  weight,  cui- 
rasses were  carried  iit  the  (ienoan  army  in  1888, 
but  for  parade  and  show.  In  France  the  cui- 
rassiers have  existed  to  this  day.  Andtheroi'al 
t>odyguard  (*Horse  Guards')  of  England  still 
wears  a  bri^t,  plain  steel  cuirass  and  helmet 

Bibliography.— Ashdown,  C  H„  'British 
and  Foreign  Arms  and  Armour'  (London 
1905)  ;  Demmin,  A,  <An  Illustrated  History  of 
Arms  and  Armour'  (London  1877)  ;  Hewitt,  J., 
'Ancient  Armour  and  Weapons  in  Europe' 
(Oxford  1855-60). 
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cuirassier;  kwe-ras'ser,  a  cavalryman 
wearing  the  cuirass  and  helmet    The  cuirassier  i 

represents  the  horse  soldiers  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  who  wore  similar  armor.  The 
French  and  (ierman  armies  have  each  12  regi- 
ments of  cuirassiers,  and  the  Russian  army 
four.  Napoleon  Ill's  bodyguard,  called  Lex 
Cent'Gardes^  wore  cuirasses  of  aluminum,  as  i 

do  the  British  Life  Guards  and  Royal   Horse  { 

Guards  on  parade.    See  Cavauiy. 

CUITLAHUATZIN,  kw4t'-H-wit-sin', 
Artec  ruler:  b.  1470;  d.  October  1520.  He  was 
the  younger  t»'otber  of  Uonteznma,  and  after 
the  hitler  s  death  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but 
lived  only  a  few  weeks.  He  was  a  prisoner  in 
die  hands  of  the  Spaniards  with  bis  brother, 
but  succeeded  in  escaping  or  was  released.  He 
orguiited  an  active  resistance  to  the  invaders 
and  in  one  of  the  attacks  upon  them  Monte- 
zuma was  killed.  The  warfare  he  inttituted  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
time  being,  and  their  retreat  to  the  coast.  He 
was  succeeded  t>y  liis  cousin  (iuatemotiin,  die 
last  of  the  Aztec  (q.v.)  rulers. 

CULBERSON,  Charles  A.,  United  States 
senator  for  Texas;  b.  Dadeville,  Tallapoosa 
County,  Ala,  10  June  1855.  In  1856  his  parents 
remoTCfl  to  Texas.  Cbarles  A.  Culberson  was 
graduated  at  the  Virginia  Military  Inftitute, 
Lexington,  in  1874.  Ho  prepared  for  a  IckbI 
career  under  his  father's  tuition,  completed  his 
law  studies  in  1S76-77  at  the  University  of 
Vir^nia.  In  1890,  and  again  rn  1892,  he  was 
elected  attomey-genera!  of  Texas,  and  in  1894 
and  in  1896^  governor  of  the  State,  He  was 
diosen  United  States  senator  in  1899,  and  again 
in  1905,  and  for  1911-17. 

CULDSES,  kooI'dEi,  members  of  an  order 
of  monks  or  an  imitation  of  snch  an  order,  in 
the  British  Isles  and  particularly  in  Gaelic  Scot- 
land, of  whidi  mention  begins  to  occur  in 
medieval  annals  and  oflier  writings  in  the  11th 
century.  The  name  Culdee,  in  the  Scottish 
Gselic,  Cmlteach,  helieved  to  be  equivalent  to 
gttle-Di  in  that  dialect  and  to  ceile-Di  m  the 
G^Iic  of  Ireland,  is  by  some  philologists  derived 
from  the  Latin  Cullor  I)ei,-  all  Aree  words, 
Scottish,  Irish  and  Latin,  meaning  servant,  or 
worshipper,  of  God.  The  Culdecs  seem  to  have 
been  immediate  successors  or  continuators  of 
the  communities'  of  monks  establidicd  among 
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Ae  Picts  and  Scots  of  iNorth  Britain  and  tbe 
Western  Isles  by  Irish  nrissionaries  in  the  (tb. 
caitui;^.  They  were  attached  to  catbediul  tut 
collegiate  churches,  living  ui  monastic  fashioa, 
but  withont  monastic  rule.  They'  gradually  de- 
cayed, became  indolent,  did  away  with  their 
TOWS  of  celibft^,  squandered  church  properly 
and  GnaJly  disaspeared.  Hic  most  k>ya)  mem- 
bers  were  probably  absorbed  by  the  luger 
monastic  sects.  Sc«ie  like  Dunkeld  and  Aber- 
nethy  were  superseded  by  regular  canoos; 
Brechin  and  Dunblane  were  extinguished  at 
the  introduction  of  cathedral  chapter^  while. 
Uonifieth  passed  into  the  bands  of  laymen. 
Before  the  Reformation,  Saint  Andrew  too 
di5api>eared.  At  York  was  their  only  English 
establishment.  In  Ireland,  their  seats  were  at 
Gones,  Devenish  and  Scattery  Islands.  Consult 
Reeves,  'The  Culdees'  (in  Transactions  of 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin  1864) ;  Lanigan, 
'Eccliesiastical  History  of  Ireland^  (Dublin 
1822) ;  Innes,  C.  'Scotland  in  ttic  Middle  Ages' 
(Edinburgh  1860)  :  Skene,  W.  F.,  'Celtic  Scot- 
land' {3  vols.,  Edinburgh  1876-801  ;  Beveridge, 
W..  'Makers  o£  the  Scottish  Church'  (New 
York  1908). 

CULSBRA,  koo-U-bri,  ISLAND.  Sae 
ViBGTN  Islands. 

CULBX,  a  short  pastoral  poem  of  414  hex- 
ameter  lines  in  Latin,  dealing  with  a  goatherd 
who  is  awakened  bv  >fae  sting  of  a  gnat,  wUcfa 
he  kills  only  to  find  that  the  gnat  had  saved  his 
life  by  awakening  him  in  time  to  flee  from  a 
snake.  At  night  the  shade  of  the  gnat  r^ 
proaches  the  goatherd  for  his  base  ingratitude 
and  the  latter  in  atonement  erects  a  tomb  and 
performs  the  customary  funeral  rites  for  die 
gnat.  Modern  scholars  diwgree  with  tiie 
ancients  who  ascribe  such  a  poem  to  Virgil. 
Consult  Jackson,  'The  Authorship  of  the  Culex' 
(in  the  CUusical  QuarUrfy.  VoL  V,  1911). 

CULIACAn  ROSALSS,  koo'~Iyi-kin'  rS- 
lal'is,  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  Sinaloa, 
and  chief  town  of  the  district  of  CutladUi.  It 
is  situated  about  887  mites  from  Hie  city  of 
Mexico,  and  is  an  important  commercial  centre, 
with  fine  public  buildings,  including  a  cathedral, 
government  palace,  and  mint  tt  is  an  episco^l 
see,  A  railroad  3/  miles  lot^  connects  it  with 
the  seaport  town  of  Altata.  It  has  cotton-mills 
and  other  industrial  estabttshments.  It  was 
founded  in  1599  with  the  name  San  Miguel 
Pop.  13,527. 

CULICID.S,  ka-Hsl-de,  the  mosquitoes 
(q.v.),  a  family  of  nematocerous  diptera. 

CULILAWAN,  kSyie-ta'wan,  BARK,  the 
aromatic  pungent  bark  of  the  Cmnamomutn 
cmUlawan,  a  tree  of  the  Moluccas ;  useful  in 
indigestion,  diarrhosa,  etc,  Calted  also  dove- 
bark. 

CULIN,  Stewart,  American  anthropologist: 
b.  Philadelphia,  Pa..  13  July  18S8.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  a  Friends'  School  and  afterward  at 
Naiareth  Hall.  Leaving  this  school  at  the  age 
of  17,  he  engaged  in  Business,  but  was  soon 
persuaded  to  take  up  anthropological  research. 
In  1883  he  became  secretary  {A  the  Numis- 
matic and  Antiquarian  Society  of  PlUla- 
ddphia.  and  began  a  study  of  the  Chinese 
in  America,  and  wrote  a  report  on  their 
gaines.  He  made  numerous  scientific  ex- 
peditions  to  Korea,  Japan,  QiinB  and  India  and 
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among  American  Indian  tribes.  He  became 
curator  of  the  Muaeum  of  Science  and  Art  of. 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1889,  and  one 
of  the  (oreuoBt  andiropologitts  of  America. 
In  1892  hs  was  aj^Knnted  director  of  the 
Museum.  In  this  capacity  be  represented 
Petinsylvania  University  at  the  Colombian  His*. 
torical  Exposition  in  Madrid,  where  he  was  at 
the  same  time  secretary  of  the  United  States 
Cbnnnisston,  In  1888  he  organiied  the  Oriental 
Oub  in  Philadelphia;  in  1897  be  became  presi- 
dent of  the  American  FoUc-Lore  Society;  and 


cieties.  He  has  written  'Korean  Games' 
(1896) ;  'Mancala,  the  National  Game  of 
Africa?  (1894) :  'American  Indian  (games' 
(1905). 

CULINARY.     See  CooKny. 

CULLEN,  P«al,  Cardinai.,  Irish  Ronuit 
Catholic  prdale:  b.  near  Ballytore,  County 
Kildare,  27  April  1803;  d.  DnWin,  24  Oct  18«.^ 
He  was  ordamed  priest  in  1829,  and  filled  in 
succession  the  offices  of  vice-rector  and  rector 
of  the  Irish  College  in  Rome,  and  rector  of  the 
Propaganda  (Allege.  During  the  period  of 
Manini's  power  in  R(»ne  in  1848,  CuUen  saved 
the  property  of  his  college  by  placing  it  under 
American  protection.  At  the  dose  of  1849  he 
unexpectetU^  fotutd  himself  nominated  to  the 
archbishopnc  of  Armagh  and  primary  of  Ire- 
laiid.  His  vigotxMis  dfniviciatians  of  Fenianism 
made  him  many  enemies.  He  also  forbade  the 
dern'  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  advo- 
cated papal  infallibiliW.  At  the  Synod  ol 
Thurles  in  1851,  principally  by  Cullen's  per- 
sua^on,  the  establisliment  of  a.  Roman  Catholic 
university  in  Ireland  was  recommended,  but  his 
quarrel  with  Dr.  Newman,  its  head,  wrecked 
the  scheme.  Translated  to  Dublin  in  1852,  he. 
was  created  a  cardinal  priest  in  1866,  thq  first 
Irishman  who  had  reached  that  rank.  One  of. 
the  maiorihr  at  the  Vatican  council,  he  long  en- 
joyed Uie  familiar  friendship  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 

CULLBRA,  koo-lyt'r9,  Spain,  a  fortified' 
town  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  and  25  miles, 
south  by  east  of  Valencia,  on  the  J&car  River 
near  its  entrance  into  the  MetUterranean.  Its 
natural  portion  makes  it  a  place  of  military  im- 
portance and  though  its  fortifications  have  been' 
rei>eatediy  dismantled,  they  are  now  in  an 
efficient  stete.  Its  streets  are  irregular  but 
level,  and  among  the  noteworthv  features  are  a 
ruined  castle  and  the  chapel  of  the  Virgen  de 
Cullera.  Fishing,  agriculture  and  stock  raising 
^re  the  principal  industries.  The  dty_  is  the 
centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  rice, 
oranges,  wine,  etc  Cullera  was  of  great  mili- 
tary importance  under  the  MoOrs,  by  whom  It. 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  snccessfulty  with-' 
stood  attodes  of  the  Oiristian  armies  in  1234 
and  1235,  though  later  it  was  taken  by  James  I 
of  Aragaa    Pop.  13,J56t 

CULLODBN.  or  DRUMMOSSIE 
HOOR,  a  heath  in  Scotland,  four  miles  east  of 
Inverness.  It  is  cdebrated  for  a  victory  obudned 
27  April  1746,  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  over 
Prince  C3iarle»  Edward  Stuart  (the  Pretender) 
and  his  adherents.  The  battle  of  Culloden  was 
the  last  battle  fought  on  British  soil,  and  the 
lenninatioQ  of  the  attemptB  of  the  Stuart  fwnily 
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wttere  many  of  tike  slain  are  bancd     .... 

Men  Papers  were  discovered  at  Cnlkideii 
House,  the  fanuly  scat  of  Duncan  Forbes  a. 
mile  to  the  north.  They  cover  the  years  1625- 
1748,  and  were  published  ia  London  in  1815. 
Colistilt  William  Ai^ustua,  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, 'Authentic  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Cul- 
loden>   (London  1746). 

'  CULLOH,  Shelby  Hoore,  American  sena- 
tor: b.  Wayne  County,  Ky.,  22  Nov.  1829;  A, 
28  Jan.  1914.  In  1853  he  went  to  Springfieli 
XIL,  to  study  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
settled  in  practice  there.  He  was  in  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives  1854  I860,  1872,  1874, 
and  its  speaker  in  1861  and  1873.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  1865-71.  At  the  Republican 
national  convention,  1872,  he  nominated  Gen,  U,' 
S.  Grant.  He  was  governor  of  Illinois  1877-83, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  re-elected  1688,  1894,  1900  and  1907. 
He  was  cbairmzn  of  the  Senate  committee 
which  reported  the  Interstate  CoOimcrce  Bill, 
and  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  to 

Bcpare  a  ^tem  of  laws  for  the  Hawaiian 
iattds,  His  report  on  the  regulation  of  rail- 
K>ad  corporations  by  national  legislation,  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  18  Tan.  X^b,  has  taken  its 
filace  as  a  permaneoi  contribution  to  econooHc 
Uerature.  He  wrote  'Fit^  Years  o£  Public 
Service*  (Chicago  1911). 

CULLUH,  Georse  Waahington,  Ameri- 
can militan-  officer :  b.  New  YorV,  25  Feb.  1809 ; 
d.  there,  28  Feb.  1892.  He  was  frradnated  from 
West  Point  in  1833 ;  and  was  engaged  for  the 
next  ^  years  in  engineering  tabors  and  In 
instructing  at  West  Point  in  practical  military 
engineering.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  chief 
of  staff  to  the  general- in-chief  1861-64,  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  Military  Acadamy  1854-66. 
He  was  made  chief  engineer  of  the  Department 
of  the  Missouri  in  1861,  superintended  engineer- 
ing work  on  the  Western  rivers  and  was  chief 
engineer  at  the  siege  of  Corinth.  From  that 
time  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  engi- 
neers for  fortifications,  until  he  was  placed  on, 
the  retired  list  in  1874.  At  the  time  of  his 
ECtiremenI  he  was  colonel  and  brevet  major- 
general  in  the  regular  army.  Besides  numerous 
military  memoirs  and  reports,  he  published 
'Military  Bridges  with  India-rubber  Pontoons* 
(1849)  ;  'Register  of  Officers  of  the  U.  S.  MiH- 
tary  Academy   from    1802  to   1850>    (1850>; 


'Biographical  Register  of  the  Officers'  and 
Gr^diiates  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy* 
(1868)  (revised  edition  1879)  ;  'QMnpaigns  of 
the  War  of  1812  Criticised*  (1880).  H«r 
bequeathed  $250,000  for  the  erection  of  a  menu>- 
ri^  hall  on  die  grounds  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, and  $40,000  for  furnishing  it  with  military 
busts,  paintings  and  other  apfntipriate  obiects 
and  for  the  contiimance  of  bis  'Biogr^mcal 
Register,' 

CULM,  a  term  used  in  Ae  Umted  States 
U>  designate  waste  anthrv:ite  coal,  but  in  some 
parts  of  England  for  anthracite  in  general.  At 
one  time  disposal  of  the  cuhn  heaps  surrounding 
the  ^fts  of  the  mines  in  Pcnnsylvanta  became 
a  s«rioi»  problem,  nntt)  its  use  as  fuel  was 


rtes,  or  l^  pressing  it  int*  briquettes  (^.. 
England  the  culm,  is  sometimes  made  up  if 
balls,  with  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  wet  clay. 
This  mixture  bums  without  flame,  and  gives  a 
steady  heat  suitable  for  cooking.  In  tiotany 
cubn  is  the  straw  or  hbllow  stem  of  the  grasses- 

CULMINATION,  an  astronomical  term, 
signifying  die  passage  of  a  star  across  the 
meridian.  The  star  is  then  at  the  highest  point 
{ndmtti)  of  its  course;  hence  the  name.  The 
sun  cnhiunates  at  mid-day,  or  12  o'clock,  appar- 
ent solar  time — which  seldom  agrees  exactly 
with  mean  time,  as  shown  by  a  watch  or  clock. 
The  full  moon  culminates  at  midnight.  The 
term  is  interchangeable  with  transit. 

GULP,  Julia,  Dutch  contralto  singer:  b. 
Groningen,  6  Oct  1881.  Her  earliest  musical 
education  was  on  the  violin,  and  in  this  study 
she  acquired  such  proficiency  that  she  made  sev- 
eral successful  tours  in  her  native  country. 
When  14  years  of  age  she  abandoned  the  viohn 
and  undertook  voice-culture  at  Amsterdam  and 
Berlin.  In  1901  she  made  her  d£but  as  a  singer 
at  Madgebure  in  a  concert  with  Busoni.  She  at 
once  establistied  her  reputation  as  a  *lieder 
ringer*  'and  added  to  her  fame  during  her  sub- 
sequent tours  of  Austria,  Belgium,  Franc& 
Italy,  Spain  and  Russia:.  By  1913  she  had 
become  the  foremost  lieder  singer  in  the  world 
and  in  that  year  visited  America.  She  returned 
the  following  year  and  appeared  in  numerous 
recitals  with  |Teat  success.  She  possesses  a 
remarkable  voice  of  which  she  is  at  all  times 
perfect  master.  To  this  as  well  as  her  musical 
Wowledge  is  due  her  pre-eminence  as  a  lieder 
singer. 

CUXPEPPBR,  John,  English  colonial 
leader  in  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Car- 
olina. He  was  a  refugee  from  the  southern  or 
Oarendon  colony,  anJin  1678  was  the  head  of 
an  insurrection  in  the  northern  or  .Mbonarle 
colony  in  favor  of  pcpulac  liberty.    The  insitr- 


retumed  to  Carolina,  and  in  1680  laid  out  the 
dty  of  Charleston,  reducing  the  paths,  streets 
and  squares  to  comparative  regulari^,  and 
enclosing  the  town  site  with  a  line  of 
fortifications. 

CULPEPPER,  or  COLEPEPPBR, 
Thomas,  American  royal  governor :  b.  England ; 
d.  there  1719.  He  was  one  of  King  Charles  II's 
favorites,  who  received  from  that  monarch  a 
grant  of  the  entire  territory  of  Virginia  for  a 
period  of  3!  years  from  1673,  a  grant  so  as- 
tounding in  character  that;  in  the  opinion  of  at 
least  one  historian,  nothing  but  the  very  deed 
itself,  still  extant,  could  be  accepted  as  evidence 
of  the  fact.  He  was  governor  of  Virginia  1682- 
83,  and  two  years  later 'Velinquished  most  of  his 
Virginia  grant,  retaining  only  a  portion  called 
Northern  Neck,  and  securing,  instead  of  the 
remainder,  an  annual  pension  of  f600  for  20 
years.  His  whole  career  was  actuated  by  the 
meanest  rapacitv,  an  example  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  his  trying  to  swindle  the  colonists  W 
pajring  the  public  wages  in  light  coin,  on  which 
he  had  himself  put  an  arbitrary  value.  In  1683 
he  relumed  to  England,  was  tned  and  convicted 
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fax  to  wnom  the  great  estate  descended.    Coiw 
soil    Doyle,     'English    Colonies    in    Atnerica* 
{Vd.  I,  1882). 
CULPER,  local  name  in  Africa  for  a  figfa 

resembling  a  perch,  but  of  uncertain  classifica- 
tion, which  inhabits  the  Zambesi  Valley.  It 
burrows  in  the  mud  and  thus  survives  droughts, 
and  is  exhumed  both  by  animals  and  the  native 
negroes  for  food,  but  is  not  thought  palatable 
by  the  white  colonists. 

CULPRIT  FAT,  The,  a  poem  W  Joseph 
Rodman  Drake  {q.v.J.     It  relates  the  love  of  a 


handles  cast  on  the  piece.  In  the  16th  century 
and  later  the  name  was  used  with  reference  to 
the  heavier  cannon,  like  the  18-pounder.  Vari- 
ations of  the  name  were  whole  culver  or  culver, 
referring  to  the  heavier  guns,  demi-culverin  to 
the  smaller. 


roadwa] 
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pipe  is  used  for  culverts.  For  streams  of 
larger  size  stone  box  culverts  are  emplojred, 
consisting  of  two  parallel  masonry  walls  cov- 
ered over  with  stone  flagging  and  having  a 
paved  bottom.  Where  stone  is  scarce,  box  cul- 
verts are  sometimes  built  of  limber,  and  some- 
times, instead  of  stone  flagging,  a  roof  of  iron 
beams  embedded  in  a  concrete  slab  is  employed. 
Large  culverts  are  usually  built  with  parallel 
masonry  side  walls,  supporting  a  stone  or  brick 
roof  arch.  With  the  increased  use  of  concrete 
in  railway  engineering  this  material  is  increas- 
ingly used,  both  in  the  form  of  plain  arches  and 
vanous  forms  of  reinforced  concrete  structures. 
A  culvert,  besides  the  passageway  for  the  water, 
has  wing  walls  at  one  or  both  ends  to  hold  the 
embankment  in  place  and  protect  it  from  the 
rush  of  the  flowmg  water  m  times  of  freshet. 
For  full  technical  describtion  of  culvert  con- 
struction consult  Baker,  'Treatise  on  Masonry 
Construction*  (10th  ed.j  New  York  1912)  ;  and 
also  in  'Amencan  Railway  Engineering  and 
Maintenance  of  Ways,  Bulletin  105'  (Chicagjo 
1908) ;  and  Merriman,  ^American  Gvil  Engi- 
neer's Pocket-Book>  (2d  ed..  New  York  1913). 
CVVLM,  ku'me   a  very  ancient  city  in  Cam- 

Knia,  and  the  oldest  colony  of  the  Greeks  in 
1^  was  founded  about  1030  &c  according 
to  ancient  authorities,  by  colonists  f  tobi  Chalcis 
in  Etibcea  and  frcm  Cym«  in  Asia  Minor. 
Strabo  tells  us  that  it  wu  the  oldest  of  all 
Greek  settlemeuts  in  either  Italy  or  Sicily.  They 
soon  spread  out,  and  fotuided  Zancle  in  Sicily 
(better  known  as  Messina),  and  Naples.  Its 
wealth  aod  prowess  invited  a  joint  attack  in 
524  B.C.  by  me  Etruscans  of  Capua,  the  Dau- 
nians  of  Nola  and  the  Aurund  of  Mons  Masn- 
cus,  which  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Cum«.  In 
420  B.C.,  Ctnue  was  taken  by  the  Campians  and 
became  Oscan  in  character.  With  the  Campians, 
it  came  under  the  power  of  Rome  (345  ac) 
and  lost  its  identity.  During  die  Second  Punic 
War,  it  resisted  the  attacks  of  Hannibal. 
ThencefOTth  k  remained  a  quiet  suburb  where 


tbe  politicians  of  Rome  had  their  -vi&u.  lU 
strong  fortifications  made  it  an  imporlwit  tnili" 
tary  factor,  but  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  the 
Neapolitans  in  1205  a.d.  All  that  remains  of 
Ac  city  are  some  ruins  of  an  amphttbea 
small  tanple  and  masses  of  masoniy,  ev 

of  Roman  construction.    Codstderafale  t_.  

of  the  ancient  fortifications  are  visible,  and 
underneath  the  Acropolis  are  numerous  crypts. 
Hie  common  belief  of  the  inhabitants  DudC 
Cuma  the  home  of  the  Cunuean  sibyl,  a  most 
renowned  ancient  prophetess;  and  one  of  these 
caverns  was  supposedly  her  seat  The  extensive 
cemeteries  of  die  d^  have  ptvved  of  great 
interest  to  archaokvists  who  have  unearthed 
Greel^  Samite  and  Roman  graves  and  many 
important  objects,  which  estabhd  the  fact  that 
some  sort  of  pre-Greek  settlement  exis^  there; 
Cxmsult  Bdoch,  J.,  '(^ampanien*  (Breslau 
1890)  :  Pellegrini,  G.,  'Monument!  dei  Lincei* 
(Vol.  Xm,  1903)  ;  Patroni,  G..  <Atti  del  con- 
gresso  di  scienze  storiche'  (Vol.  V,  1904). 

CUMANA,  koo-ma-na',  Venezuela,  capital 
of  the  new  state  of  Sucr^  which  formerly  con- 
stituted a  section  of  the  state  of  Berm^dei.  It 
was  founded  by  (Guiles  Ocampo  in  1520,  under 
the  name  of  Nueva  Toledo,  and  near  Nueva 
Cordoba,  founded  in  1523  by  JacDtno  CasteUdn. 
It  is  situated  on  the  batiks  of  the  Manzanares 
River,  one  mile  from  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cariaco.  The  city  is  celebrated  as  bdng 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  Europeans 
on  that  coast  Bdng  situated  on  ground  of 
vokanic  formation,  the  city  is  subject  to  fre- 
quent eartbqoakes.  The  surrounding  country  i» 
fertile,  producing  espedally  fine  grapes,  pine- 
apples and  other  fruits,  and  such  tropical  planti 
ms  coffee  and  cacao.  A  railroad  connects  the 
uty  with  the  ^f.  It  has  a  college  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  Ututed  States  consular  agCQt  It  is 
an  important  commercial  centre,  its  trade  being 
promoted  by  an  excellent  roadstead  aod  harbor, 
which  are  dominated  by  the  fort  of  San  Antonio 
on  a  hill  overlooking  the  town.  The  exports 
are  cacao,  si^ar,  coconuts,  tobacco,  pearls  and 
hides.  The  suburbs  of  San  Frandsco,  Guay- 
qncrias  and  Serritos  have  an  aggre(Qte  poou- 
lation  equal  to  that  of  Cununa.  wfaicb  has  l^- 
225  inhabitants. 

CUHARIN.    See  Couuarin. 

CUMBERLAND,  Richard,  Engfish  drama- 
tist and  essayist:  b.  Cambridge,  19  Feb,  1732;  d. 
Tunbridge  Wells,  7  May  1811.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Trinity  Otlege,  Cambridge,  in  1750,  and 
two  years  afterward  was  elected  Fellow.  He 
was  appointed  private  sect^ary  to  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  became  Ulster  secretary  during  Hali- 
fax's term  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In 
1775  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  retired  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literature.  His  comedies, 
<Tbe  West  Indian':  'The  Wheel  of  Fortune'; 
'The  Jew'  and  'The  Fashionable  Lover,'  are 
an  epitome  of  the  culture  of  the  time ;  as  are 
his  essays,  collected  imder  the  title  of  'The  Ob- 
server.' He  vnvte  novels,  tracts,  religious  and 
didactic  poems,  not  now  important ;  'Anec- 
dotes   of    Eminent    Painters    in    Spain.' 


:  considered  untrustworUiy.  Consult  Paston, 
(Jeorge,  'Little  Memoirs  of  the  *"  *  '  ' 
C«olufr'  (London  1901). 
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an  area  of  1,520  square  miles.  A  little  more 
than  half  of  the  county  is  cultivated,  the  re«t 
ii  coveird  by  mount^n  and  lake.  The  highest 
peaks  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains  are  in  the 
Uke  region,  whence  valleys  radiate  in  all  direc- 
tiona,  gradually  ending  in  a  flat  coastal  belt 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Eden  and  Derwent 
Mineral  wealth  abounds,  chiefly  coal,  iron  and 
tead.  Dairy  farming'  and  domestic  manu' 
factures  are  carried  on.  The  chief  towns  are 
driitle,  the  capital,  Whitehaven,  Brampton, 
Woridngton,  Maryport  and  Millom.  Consult 
Feraiuon,  'Histoiy  of  Cumberland'  (London 
1890)  and  Wilson  (editor),  <Thd  Victoria  His- 
tory of  Cumberland'  (Westminster  1901). 
Pop.  263,780. 

CUMBERLAND,  Md.,  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Alleg^y  County,  ISO  miles  southeast  of 
Pittsburgh;  178  miles  northwest  of  Baltimore; 
152  miles  northwest  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
picturesqtiely  located  on  the  Potomac  ftiver, 
6^  feet  above  tide  water.  It  is  also  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  th« 
Western  Maryland  Railway,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  other  interurban  railways  and 
is  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  which  extends  thence  to  Gtorgt- 
town,  D.  C.  Cumberland  is  situated  11  miles 
from  the  noted  Cumberland  and  George's  Creek 
bituminous  coal  regions  and  is  the  shipping 
point  for  large  quantilies  of  this  coal,  con- 
sidered the  finest  in  the  world  for'  steaming 
purposes.  Its  manufactures  are  tdso  consider- 
able; they  include  large  glass  works,  bridi 
worics,  cement  works,  steel  works,  iron  fotind- 
rics,  dye  work*,  tanneries  and  numerous  other 
enterprises.  Here  are  located  targe  rolling  mills 
for  the  jeroUing  of  steel  rails  and  other  ma- 
terials of  railway  supplies,  as  well  as  large  rail- 
way car  and  repair  shops,  and  large  capital  is 
invested  in  mercantile  interests.  Fort  Cumber- 
land was  built  in  the  winter  of  the  years  1754- 
55  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War;  on  the  site  of  the  fort,  Cumberland  was 
bid  out  in  ITffi.  It  was  incorporated  in  1815 
and  became  m  dty  in  1850.  The  pivemmcnt  of 
Ctmiberland  is  now  by  commission,  composed 
of  a  mayor  and  four  councilmen.  This  was  the 
first  city  in  Maryland  to  adopt  this  form.  The 
proximity  of  Cumberland  to  Pittsburgh,  Balti- 
more and  Washington  led  to  much  speculation  as 
to  the  influence  wbich  this  radical  Step  would 
have  on  the  government  of  those  cities.  Yet 
after  six  years'  experience  in  which  many  im- 
portant undertakings  were  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  such  as  a  new  gravity  water 
supply,  costing  $750,000  which  furnishes  abun- 
dance of  the  purest  drinking  water  in  the  world 
to  its  entire  population.  A  new  seweraee  and 
conduit  system,  paving  of  over  40  miles  ofstreet 
-without  any  appreciaoie  raise  in  tax  rate  has 
proven  this  form  a  success  in  this  instance. 
Pop.  29.000. 

CUMBERLAND,  R.  I.,  town  in  Provi- 
dence County,  six  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Providence,  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  and  on  the  Blackstone  River. 
It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  goods, 
silk,  ckithes.  horseshoes  and  iron  ware,  and 
in  the  vicinity  are  valuable  granite  quarries,  and 
the  'mineral  pocket  of  New  England,*  contain- 


ing depOHts  of  coal,  iron,  oopper  and  gold. 
Among  its  buildings  and  histotK  points  ol  in- 
terest are  the  Elder  Ballou  Meeting  House,  buih 
about  1740;  the  Catholic  (non-secUrian)  Aa- 
sociation  Institute ;  the  Cistercian  Trappist 
monastery;  the  grave  of  William  Blackstone, 
the  first  white  settler  in  Rhode  Island,  who  built 
'Study  Hall*  as  a  residence  about  1635;  and 
the  Nine  Men's  Misery  cairn,  the  graves 
of  nine  victims  of  early  Indian  wars.  Named 
after  William  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  town  was  incorporated  in  1747.  Pop.  10,107. 
CUMBERLAND,  Army  of  the,  ai  the 
American  Civil  War,  a  name  applied  to  one  of 
the  principal  Federal  armies,  wluch  prior  to  30 
Oct.  1862,  had  been  known  as  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio.  On  this  date  Gen.  W.  S.  Rosecrans  as- 
sumed command  and  a  new  army  of  the  Ohio 
was  formed.  The  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
continued  under  the  command  of  General  Rose- 
crans  until  October  1863,  when  Gen.  George  H. 
Thomas  became  commander.  At  the  beginning 
of  186*  the  11th  and  12th  corps,  which  had  been 
added  in  1863,  were  oonsolidated  into  the  20th 

CUMBERLAND  GAP,  on  tfie  dividingline 
□f  Virginia  and  Kentucky  on  the  norA,  and  Ten- 
nessee on  the  south,  is  me  main  gateway  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  between  eastern  Ken- 
tucky and  East  Tennessee.  Early  in  the  Civil 
War  it  was  occupied  by  the  Confederates  a 


federates  at  Chattanooga,  which  was  threatened 
by  the  advance  of  Gea.  0.  M.  Mitchell  from 
Hunts ville  and  Bridgeport,  AJa.,  it  was  evacu- 
ated, and  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Mor- 
gan, who,  with  a  division  of  8,000  men,  had 
been  operating  against  it  for  nearly  two  months. 
Morgan  fortihed  it,  established  nu«a£ines  and 
an  arsenal,  from  which  thousands  of  arms,  with 
ammunition,  were  distributed  to  the  Union  men 
of  Cast  Tennessee,  and  remained  in  possession 
until  17  Sept.  1862,  Then  CJcn.  E.  Kirby  Smith, 
having  crossed  the  mountains  south  and  de- 
feated General  Nelson  at  Richmond,  Kj".  (29 
and  30  August),  thus  cutting  off  communication 
from  the  north,  while  Gen.  C.  L.  Stevenson  with 
a  division  of  9,000  men  was  pressing  him  in 
front,  Morgan,  short  of  provisions  and  forag^ 
and  not  prepared  for  a  sieae,  blew  up  his  arseruu 
and  magazines,  set  fire  to  his  storehouses,  and  at 
ni^t,  17  September,  started  on  a  march  of  200 
miles  through  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness  to 
Greenup,  on  the  Ohio  River.  He  reached  there 
3  Cictober  without  the  loss  of  a  gun  or  a  wagon, 
and  with  the  loss  of  only  80  men,  although  pur^ 
sued  some  distance  by  Stevenson,  and  harassed 


his  Kentucky  campaign,  and  it  remained  in 
Confederate  possession  a  year.  (^n«ral  Bum- 
tide  entered  Knoxville,  3  Sept.  1863,  and  find- 
hw  the  Gap  occupied  by  Gen.  John  W.  Fraier, 
with  a  brigade  of  2,300  men,  ordered  General 
SbacIdefor3  with  a  cavalry  brigade  to  approach 
it  from  the  south  and  co-operate  with  Colonel 
DeCourcy,  who,  with  e.  division  of  new  troops, 
bad  been  ordered  to  march  on  it  from  the 
north,  Shackleford  reached  the  south  end  of 
the  Crap  on  the  7th  and  communicated  with  De 
Coarty,  mho  had  arrived  on  the  north  ude,  and 
both    summoned    Fruer    to    lurrmder,    who 
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rafiued..  Bomiidc  kd  u  tnlantiy  ftrigade  from 
Knox vUle, -joined  Shftckteford  on  the  mornitiK 
of  tbe  9th  and  at  his  demand  Fraier  surrendeted 
lus  force  of  over  %000  mep,  with  12  'gmis  and 
a  largo  stB>ply  of  aatmuaitioii.  The  Gap  re* 
nudned  in  Union  posiesHon  to  the  dose  of  the 
war.  Connilt  <Offic^  Records'  (VoL  XXX); 
Tbt  Centuiy  Coinvany's  'Battles  and  Leader* 
of  the  Gvii  War>  (VoL  111). 

E.  A.  Caixah. 

CUMBratLAHD  MOUNTAINS,  or 
CUMBERLAND  PLATEAU,  that  portion  of 
die  Af^alachian  group  which  ranges  alons  the 
southwest  border  of  Virginia  and  the  soumeast 
of  Kentucky,  and  passes  across  the  State  of 
Tennessee  into  the  northeastern  part  of  Ala- 
bama.  The  region  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
a  bold  escarpment  overiying  the  Great,  or  Ap- 
palachian Valley.  On  the  east,  next  to  the  es- 
carpment, the  rocks  are  somewhat  fokled,  but 
farther  west  <ke  ledtmaits  are  practically  fiat, 
and  the  aroa  b  more  truly,  a  ^wly  dissected 
plateau  than  a  definite  range  of  mountains. 
The  rcgtoo  is  also  bounded  on  the  wect  by  a 
le»a  marked  escarpment.  The  ridges  are  rod^ 
and  little  cultivated,  but  the  valleys  are  fertile 
Hiese  mountains  lie  west  of  the  rai^^  of  the 
granite  and  metamorphic  rocks,  which  compose 
the  mountains  on  (he  western  t>ordcrs  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  northern  cart  of  Georgia. 
Th^  are  upOn  the  range  of  the  great  coal  for- 
mation of  the  Middle  States,  and  essentially 
composed  of  the  same  grotms  of  $tratlfitd  rocks 
as  toose  of  the  Alleehan^  Uotmtains,  Chestnut 
Ridge  and  Laurel  m\i  m  Fennsylvaiua.  The 
Tennessee  River  and  its  branches  drain  a  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  slope. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIANS. 
See  FusBYTEKiAimsii. 

CUMBERLAND  RIVSR,  river  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  rising  in  the  Cumberland 
plateau,  in  eastern  Kentucl^,  near  the  Virginia 
line.  It  flows  at  first  generally  northwest  and 
then  southwest  through  southern  Kentucky  ana 
enters  Tennessee  in  long.  35°  30'  west,  it  then 
flows,  in  a  very  tortuous  course,  southwest, 
west  and  then  generally  northwest,  throush 
northern  Tennessee,  re-entering  Keatu^^ 
BcarW  at  88°  west.  From  this  point  it  approxi- 
mates'  parallels  the  Tennessee  River,  to  Ms  con- 
fluence with  tbe  Ohio  River  at  Smithland,  about 
12  miles  east  of  Faducah,  Ky.  Its  total  length 
is  688  miles,  and  its  basin  area  is  about  18,000 

Suare  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to 
ashville,  193  miles,  and  for  vessels  of  three- 
feet  draught  325  miles  farther  to  Bumside,  Ky., 
which  is  commonly  considered  the  head  of  navi- 
gation. 

CUMBERLAND  ROAD,  The,  or  GREAT 
NATIONAL  PIKE,  originally,  a  road  planned 
from  the  Maryland  frontier  at  Cumberland, 
Md.,  to  Connect  with  the  State  roads  and  run  to 
Saint  Louis  (then  just  fallen  into  United  States 
hands  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase]  ;  to  open  up 
Ac  West  to  immigrants,  and  provide  for  mill-. 
lary  and  jwstal  transportation.  It  was  to  be 
built  at  national  expense  from  the  sales  of  pub- 
lic lands,  as  a  fair  counterpoise  to  the  seaboard 
States'  ability  to  pay  their  expenses  by  levying 
CBStoms  duties ;  and  pushed  forward  by  sections 
as  settlemeit  advanced  Henry  Clay  was  its 
most  conspicuous  projector  and  advocate,  and 
a  monument  to  commemorate  his  services  to  it 
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lion  passed 
Congress,  29  March  1606;  it  authorized  tbe 
President  (JeSerson)  to  appoint  three  oom- 
missioners  to  la^  otit  the  road  from  Cumber- 
land to  the  Ohio  River  (Wheding),  and  ap- 
propriated $30,000  for  expenses.  At  the  same 
time  another  was  passed  to  lay  out  one  throu;^ 
Georgia,  on  the  New  Orleans  route;  and  others 
followed  in  swift  succession  for  two  decades. 
This  policy  of  roads,  soon  supplemented  by 
canals,  beoune  the  great  battle-ground  for  the 
strict-construction  party,  who  fought  the  whole 
policy  of  internal  improvements  as  imooiuti- 
tulional;  and  the  Cumberland  Road  with  its 
constant  call  for  improvements  and  repairs 
aroused  ever  fresh  resistance.  Finally  in  1822, 
Monroe,  although  he  had  sigjiied  two  annual 
bills  of  the  kind,  vetoed  a  third;  and  for  the 
time  the  improvements  and  new  roads  came 
to  a  standstill.  With  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 
was  in  thorough  sym^thy  with  Clay's  policy,  as 
witti  every  other  tq  increase  tiie  national  wealth' 
and  power,  tbe  system  started  up  afresh;  and 
the  Cimiberland  Road  was  pudied  forward 
through  Ohio  and  Indiana.  On  the  accession 
of  Jackson,  a  strict-constructionist,  the  vetoes 
began  and  the  roads  stopped;  with  Van  Buren 
the  latter  commenced  again,  and  by  IfllO  the 
road  had  advanced  to  Vaudalia,  III..  By  this 
time  tbe  railroads  had  become  so  decisively  the 
coming  transportation  system  that  no  more  was 
bulk;  the  last  act  in  its  favor  was  passed  25 
May  1&38.  It  was  admirably  ctmstructed,  mac- 
adamixed.  with  stone  bridges  and  iron  mjle- 
posts  ana  toll-gates;  and  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended on  it  by  the  United  States  was  $6,821,- 
246.  The  name  "Cumberland  Road'  in  current 
use  was  extended  to  take  in  the  section  from 
Cumberland  through  Frederick  to  Baltimore 
built  largely  by  Maryland  banks,  which  were 
rechartered  in  1816  on  condition  of  com- 
pleting it.  It  was  a  most  profitable  specu- 
ition,  the  tolls  yielding  them  st  '  '   ' 
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as  20  per  cent,  though  hnally  sinking 
per  cent.  The  portion  built  by  the 
([Qvemment  was  acquired  in  18^  by  .  _. . 
ties  of  Allegany  and  Garrett,  which  made  it  a 
free  road.  The  whole  road  from  Baltimore  to 
Vandalia  is  aboirt  800  miles  long.  Consult  Hul- 
bert,  'The  Cumberland  Road'  (1903);  Ridedl«, 
<The  Old  National  Pvke>  (Harper's  Magasine, 
VoLLIX,  1879). 

CUMBERLAND  UNIVERSITY,  coedu- 
cational institution  located  at  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
It  was  ftrst  opened  to  students  in  September 
18*2,  and  a  charter  was  procured  in  December' 
1845,  As  at  first  organised,  the  Utiivcrsity  was 
composed  of  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  a 
Preparatory  School.  The  Law  '  School  was 
opened  in  1847.  Its  growth  from  the  start  was 
remarlmble,  and  in  185S  it  was  considered  dw 
second  in  size  among  the  law  schools  of  the 
country.  The  Theological  School  was  cstab-' 
lished  m  1852,  but  was  discontinued  in  1909. 
The  School  of  Engineering  was  established  in 
1852,  and  the  School  of  Music  in  1903.  When 
tlkt  Ovil  War  began  the  university  had  481 
students,  buildings  and  apparatus  valued  at 
^,000,  and  an  endowment  of  $100,000.  Dur- 
ing die  war  the  buildinKB  were  burned,  ap- 
paratus and  library  were  destroyed,  the  endow-' 
men!  rendered  worthless.    In  January  186£^  the 
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UiiiT«sity  wu  reopened  witholit  buildme^  en- 
<lowfiient  or  apparatus.  Since  dutt  time  it  has 
bad  a  steady  growth;  its  buildings  are  larKe  and 
coounodious:  its  libraries,  goKral  and  aepart- 
mental.  number  %000  vohimes.  Since  1897  it 
has  been  a  coeducational  institution.  The  total 
enrolment  in  1915  was  416  students,  and  there 
were  28  instructors.  The  buildings  and  land  of 
the  university  together  with  fumisbings  and 
e(|ui|>nient  are  valued  at  $247,000  and  the  pro- 
ductive endowment  is  $90,000,  The  institution 
is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

CUMBRIAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  of 
mountains,  England,  occupying  part  of  the 
counties  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland  and 
North  Lancashire,  about  37  miles  long  and  35 
miles  broad.  The  mountains  rise  with  steep  ac- 
clivities, enclosing  in  some  parts  narrow  but 
well-cultivated  ^^leys,  with  numerous  pic- 
turesque lakes,  this  being  die  English  *Lake 
Country,*  so  much  frequented  %  tourists. 
There  are  25  mountain  tops  upward  of  1,500 
feet  high,  the  highest  being  Scafell  Pike,  whidi  ' 
measures  3,210  feet  and  is  the  loftiest  peak  in 
England.  The  deep  valleys  between  the  moun- 
tains contain  14  lakes.  1  to  10  miles  long.  The 
largest  is  Windermere.  Uany  eminent  per- 
sons bare  lived  in  this  district,  among  them 
Wordsworth,  Soutfacy,  Coleridge,  De  Qtrincey, 
Arnold  and  Harriet  Uartifleau.  The  heavy' 
rainfall  of  the  region  is  utilized  by  the  con- 
version of  one  of  the  lakes  Thirlmere,  into  a 
reservoir  for  the  water  supfdy  of  Manchester. 

CUMIN,  k&min,  Oil  of.  the  expressed 
product  of  a  long-known  umbelliferous  plant, 
grown  in  Enrpt  and  Ethiopia,  and  laigriy  culti- 
vated in  Sicily  and  Malta,  whence  it  is  brought 
to  this  country.  Cumin  seeds,  when  distilled 
with  water,  yield  a  pale-yellow  limpid  oil  of  dis- 
agreeable odor  and  harsh  taste,  consisting  of  an 
oil  called  cuminol,  hydride  of  cumyl,  or  ciuninic 
aldebyde  (CaHnO),  and  cymenc  or  cymol 
(ChHh).  Cymene  is  methyl-isopropyl  beniol. 
Cuminol    and    cymol    can    CHily    be    partially 

Sarated  by  distillation,  cymol  being  tne  more 
atile,  but  cuminol  is  better  removed  by  caus- 
ing it  to  combine  with  hydropotassic  sulphite. 
Wnen  pure,  cuminol  is  a  colorless  liquid,  hghter 
than  waCer,  boiling  about  446°  F.  The  other 
constituent,  cymol  (CwHu),  is  a  colorless, 
strongly  refracting,  lemon-smelling  fluid,  which 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.85,  and  boils  About 
347°  F.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
in  alcohol,  ether  and  oils. 

CUHINUH,  cfl'mln-ihiL  the  fruit  of  Cw 
mitmm  cyminMm,  an  umbelliferous  plant  closely 
related  to  caraway,  with  which  it  is  allied  in- 
properties  and  uses.    See  Cumin,  Oit  of, 

CITMMINO,  Allied,  American  territorial 
governor:  h.  Augusta,  Ga.,  1802;  d.  1873. 
When  the  Mormons  under  Bri^am  Young  dis> 

gited  the  authority  of  the  Federal  aovemment, 
resident  Buchanan,  in  1857,  sent  Cumtning  to 
Utah  as  governor  vnth  a  force  of'  2,500  men. 
He  at  once  declared  the  territory  to  be  in  a 
state  of  revolt,  to  whidi  Young  replied  by  a, 
proclamation  forbidding  the  army  to  enter  the 
territoTv.  Il  was  not  until  1858  that  Cinnining 
regularly  assumed  office,  in  which  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  troops  for  nearly  two  yean. 
Cumming  held  the  poMlion  until  1861.  See 
Utah,  Hittory. 


Bahimore,  Md.,  2  May  1902.  At  flie  a{^  of  12 
he  entered  a  printing  ofBce  as  an  apprentice,  and 
was  accustomed  to  say  tha±  he  had  set  tyiw  in 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  He  was  with 
Walker  in  the  last  invasion  of  Nicaragua; 
was  a  sergeant-major  in  the  26th  New  Jersey 
Infantry  during  the  Gvil  War;  and  recdved 
the  congressional  medal  of  honor  for  gallantry 
on  tiie  baulefiekl.  In  1863  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  New  York  TrUmne  under  Gree- 
ley, and  later  was  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Exfiresi  and  the  Sun  successively.  From  1687 
until  his  death  he  was  a  Democratic  representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  New  York  city  districts. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  letters,  which 
attracted  much  attention,  written  from  Florida 


CUMHINGS,  CharlM  Amoa,  American 
archite):t:  b.  Boston,  26  June  1833;  d.  1905.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Boston  schools  and  at  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
and'till  his  retirement  practised  his  profession 
in  his  native  city.  He  published  a  valuable 
'History  of  Architecture  in  Itnly  from  the  iWe 
of  Constantine  to  -the  Dawn  of  the  Renais- 
Mnce>  (1901),  and  collaboiKled  with  W.  P.  P. 
Longfellow  (4.V.)  in  *A  Cyclopsdia  of  Works 
of  Architecture  in  Greece  Italy  and  the  Levant* 
(1897). 

CUMHINGS,  Tbomaa  Salr,  American 
tiiiniatare  painter:  b.  Bath,  England,  1804;  d. 
Hackensacfc.  N.  J.,  18M.  He  came  to  New  York 
early  hi  life  and  studied  there  with  Henry  In- 
man.  He  painted  miniatures  in  water  color, 
and'  many  of  his  sitters  were  well-loiown  con- 
temporaries of  the  artist    In  1826  he  helped  to 


found  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  was  its 
*"  "lurer  for  many  years  and  one  of  its  early 

■presidents.    He  also  wrote  an  ac^unt  oi 


its   history,    entitled    'Historic   Annals   of    1 

National  Academy  from  its  Foundation  to  1865* 
(Philadelphia  1865).  His  later  life  was  spent 
in  Connecticut  and  HackensacI^  N.  J. 

CUMMINS,  Albert  Baird,  American  lawyer 
and  statesman:  b.  Carmichaels,  Pa.,  15  Feb. 
1850.  He  received  an  academic  education  at 
Wayiiesburg,  Pa.,  was  admitted  to  bar  and  set- 
tled in  practice  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on 
him  '^  Waynesburg  College  in  1903  and  bjr 
Cornell  College,  Iowa,  in  1904.  From  1896  to 
1900  he  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  in  1901  was  elected  governor 
of  Iowa,  in  1903  was  re-elected  and,  again  for 
his  third  term  in  1906.  In  1908  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  vai^ncy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  William  Boyd 
Allison,  and  was  re-elected  for  the  terms  19(^ 
15  and  191S-21.  While  governor  of  Iowa  ba 
made  a  thorough  stucly  of  matters  relating  to 
the  regulation  of  railroad  and  other  corpora- 
tions, and  to  him  was  largely  due  the  passage 
by  the  Senate  of  various  important  measures 
relating  to  trusts  and  raHroaas. 

CUMMINS,  George  David,  American  der- 
;  b.  Kent  County,  Del,  11  Dec.  1822;  A 


successively  rector  at  NorfoQc,  Va.,  Ettchmond, 
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Vop  Washington,  D.  C,  Battimore,  UcL,  and 
Oiicago,  Ul^  until  coDsecrUed  assistant  iifhop 
of  Kentudn,  15  Nov.  186&  In  Novonber  1873 
be  resigned  his  ofloce  and  withdrew  frmn  the 
Omrch,  preliminary  to  taking  steps  to  fgm  a 
new  sect,  'The  Reformed  ^scopal  Church,* 
of  which  he  was  made  the  presiding  biahop 
December  1873.  He  vras  formally  deposed 
from  the  Protestant  episcopal  ministry,  24  June 
1874.  See  Retormid  Episcopai.  Chubcb.  Con- 
sult the  'Memoir*  by  his  wife  (New  York 
1878). 

CUHHINS,  Haria  Susanna,  American  nor- 
elijt:  h.  Salem,  Mass.,  9  April  1827;  d.  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  1  Oct.  1866.  Her  novel,  'The 
Lampl^ter>  (1853;)  had  enormous  success  and 
was  translated  into  forsgn  languages;  it  is  still 
remembered  for  the  idyllic  charm  and  tender- 
ness of  its  firyt  few  diapters,  but  the  rest  is 
commonplace.  Her  other  books  are  'Mabel 
Vanghn'  (1857);  'El  Fureidi»>  (1860); 
'Haunted  Hearts'   (1863). 

CUHNOR  HALL,  a  ruined  manor  house 
near  Oxford,  England,  the  •Cumnor  Place*  of 
Scott's  'Kenilworth.'  MnUe's  musical  balUd 
of  'Cumnor  Hall,'  a  lament  for  Amy  Robsart, 
furnished  Scott,  as  is  supposed,  with  the  motive 
of  'Kenilworth,' 

CUHONT,  kii'mon'.  Franz  Valery  Mark, 
Belgian  Orientalist:  b.  Alost,  East  Flanders,  3 
Jan.  186S.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Ghent,  Bonn,  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Paris;  from 
1892  to  1910  he  was  professor  in  the  UniyersitT 
of  Ghent,  and  from  1899  to  1912  curator  of  th« 
Royal  Museum  at  Brussels,  In  1913  he  was 
made  an  associate  of  the  French  Academy  ol 
Inscriptioas.  He  was  Hibbert  lecturer  at  Ox- 
ford in  1901  and  1906.  His  principal  works  are 
on  the  Eastern  cults  that  look  root  in  Rom4 
alwut  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era:  they 
include  'Textes  et  monuments  wlatifs  aux 
mysires  de  Mithra>  (1894-1901),  translated  as 
'The  Mysteries  of  Mithras'  hv  McGarmack 
(Cfaicagc  and  London  1903)  ;  'Catatogufl  Codi' 
cum  Astrologoram  GrKcarum'  (1896  et  Mq.) ; 
'Studia  Pontica'  (1901-11,  with  Anderson); 
'Les  religions  orientates  ^ns  le  paganismc 
romaio'  (1906;  2d  cd.,  1900:  Eng.  trans.,  1911)-, 
'Redierches  sar  le  M3nichiisme>  (190B-12); 
^Astrology  and  Religion  in  Antiquity'    (1912). 

CUMULATIVB  VOTING,  the  system  by 
which  every  voter  is  entitled  to  as  many  votes 
as  there  are  persons  to  be  elected,  and  may 
give  them  all  to  one  candidate,  or  may  distribute 
them  among  the  candidates,  as  he  thinks  fit 
The   practice   was   6rst   introduced   into   Great 
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Britain  in   1870^  and  used  in  tb«  electi 
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school  boards,  and  later  in  perllamentary  elec- 
tions. Although  the  general  adoption  of  the 
system  has  been-  ui%ed  as  a  desirable  reform 
it  has  not  had  mucti  success.  The  States  of 
Illinois  and  Michigan  have  nsed  the  method  in 
some  elections,  and  its  legality  was  questioned. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  latter  State  dechred 
it  constitutional.  See  Minoritt  AND  Pukb- 
noNAL  Refkesehtation. 

CUNARD,  Sn  Saraod,  English  ship* 
owner:  b.  Halifmi,  Kan  Scotia,  21  Nov.  1787; 
d.  London,  28  April  1865.  fiecoming:  early  a 
tnccessful  merchant  and  ship-<T«iner,  he  went  to 
Endand  in  1838^  and  joined  with  Geotve  Bums 
and  David  M'lver    m    founding    (1839)    the 


British  and  North  American  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Padcet  Company,  The  first  passage  was  that  of 
tbe  BriUumia  in  1840.  This  small  venture  de- 
veloped into  the  present  great  commercial  enter- 
prise known  as  the  Cunard  line  of  ocean 
steamcn  plying  between  England  and  AmerioL 
H«  wu  knielited  in  1S59. 
'  CUNAXA,  ku-niics'a,  Mesopotamia,  east  of 
the  Euiihrates,  about  60  miles  north  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Babylon.  Famous  in  his- 
tory for  ^le  defeat  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  401 
B.C    See  Xenaruox. 

CUNDJNAHARCA,  koon-de-nii-miir'-U. 
Colontbia,  a  department  once  of  extensive  arfa, 
but  now  rftduced  with  ill-defined  boimdaries  to 
about  8,046  square  miles.  It  consists  of  an  ele- 
vated (riateau.lransversed  fay  the  eastern  Cot^ 
dillera  of  the  Andes,  and  cut  by  many  rivers. 
Its  captBl  is  Bogota,  also  the  capital  of  the 
repubhc  Its  soil  is  fertile  and  tobacco  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  It  b  also  rich  in  minerals 
and  good  graxmg  comitiy.    Pop.  713,968. 

CUHDtntAHGO,  kun-du-rSn'gd,  the  bark 
and  wood  of  a  vine  growinff  in  Ecuador,  South 
America,  supposed  at  one  tune  to  be  a  specific 
for  cancer. 

CUNEIFORM  WRITING  is  ao  called  be- 
cause its  characters  consist  of  strokes  of 
the  shape  of  a  wedge  (Latin,  cuitetu); 
and  for  a  like  reason  it  is  also  known 
as  arrow-headed  but  less  widely '^  it  is  a 
mode  of  writiag  tised  -  in  cariy  times,  and 
tin  the  downfall  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  enmires,  in  the  region  of  tlu 
Euphrates  and  Tigrb  and  in  contiguous  coun- 
tries northward  and  eastward  of  those  empires, 
ai  Armenia,  Perna,  Media,  Susiana.  It  was 
an  ou^rowth  of  a  primitive  hieroglyphy  most 
probably  originating  among  the  peoples  of  that 
part  of  western  ^ia  and  not  derived  from 
Egypt  For  an  account  of  the  archxological 
researches  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  see  the  arti- 
cle Baeyiowia,  where  the  invention  of  cunei- 
form writing  Is  credited  to  the  Accadian  popu- 
laHon  of  C^ldaea.  from  whom  it  passed  to  a 
Semitic  people,  thdr  conquerors,  later  known 
as  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  Before  the  con- 
qnest  the  cuneiform  writing  of  the  Aceadians 
had  been  adapted  by  them  not  onl^  to  ideo- 
^apblc  representation  —  representation  of  ob- 
jects or  notions,  as  the  sign  $  denotes  dollar 
or  as  in  astronomy  the  trident  ^  stands  for 
the  planet  Neptune  —  but  also  to  representation 
of  sounds.  This  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
alptaahetic  writing,  but  the  cuneiform  s^tem 
never,  reached  that  development,  and  its  highest 
acbievement  was  the  production  of  a  syll^aiy 
—  a  cataloi^e  of  the  syllables  of  the  language. 
.  The  transition  from  the  ideograi^ic  to  the  pho- 
netic 'Dse  was  a  long  step  toward  perfection  as 
it  immensely  simplified  the  problem  of  writii^ 
by  reducing  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  different  characters  the  infinity  of  emblems 
required  for  ideographic  representation.  It  was 
as  though  a  sign,  as  *T  »  originally,  let  ui 
suppose,  the  ideograph  for  tree,  were  made  to 
stand  for  the  syllable  ta,  to,  etc. :  in  that  case 
all  words  bef^nning  with  the  syllaUe  ta  or  to 
would  be  represented  by  a  form  at  cstpresskm 
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having  thid  slza  for  its  fii^t  dcmeat,  and  bot 
by  an  indepenoeiit  arbitraTy  fonn. 

The  ciueiform  writings  found  among  tlie 
ruins  of  the  Assyrian,  Babjrlonian  and  other 
ancient  cities  of  western  Asia  were  either  im-' 
pressed  with,  a  stylus  on  tablets  of  moist  clay 
then  kiln-baked  or  were  incised  with  a. chisel  on 
monuments  of  stone.  The  wedge  either  stands 
upright,  or  inclined  at  an  angle,  or  lies  hori- 
lontal,  or  two  wci^s  fonn  an  angle  coming 
together  at  their  points,  or  at  their  bases.  A 
few  examples  will  give  an  idea  of  the  manner 
of  combining  them  tor  the  expression  of  ideas : 

*<   X    *>^    *^   <^   ^    <* 
^  O  O  0  ♦  * 

In  its  stage  of  highest  development  the  cunei- 
form writing  was  exceedingly  complex  and 
clumsy,  and  the  fact  diat  it  was  made  to  serve 
so  well  as  it  did  the  needs  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  as  a  means  of  literaiy  expression, 
as  the  vehicle  of  laws  and  as  a  means  of  his- 
torical record,  gives  strikinfl;  demonstration  of 
man's  invincible  effort  to  develop  his  intellec- 
tual and  mora!  powers.  It  was  a  very  simple 
thing  to  make  the  ideograph  sp«9k  to  the  ear  as 
■well  as  to  the  eye  —  to  rqiresent,  for  example, 
the  sun  (utn)  by  an  ideograph  and  then  to 
make  that  symbol  stand  for  tite  syllable  ut  in 
alt  silualions;  but  it  was  a  beginmng,  and  oat 
of  it  was  constructed  as  efficient  a  mechanism 
as  was  allowed  by  the  refractoriness  of  Ae 
material  of  construction.  But  the  cuneiform 
writing  never  gave  any  indications  of  a  tend- 
ency toward  an  alphabetic  system. 

The  results  of  arch»ological  exploration  in 
those  countries  of  western  Asia  are  just^  rer 
garded  as  among  the  most  valuable  of  modem 
historical  research.  They  put  us  in  possession 
of  much  of  the  literature  and  early  history 
oi  peoples  whose  record  seetoed  already  lost 
past  recovery  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Herod- 
otus (5th  century  B.C.)  or  at  least  of  Berosui 
(3d  oentury  B.C.)  of  whose  writings  only  some 
fragments  nave  come  down  to  us:  our  knowU 
edge  of  the  histotv  of  those  great  empirei, 
beyond  a  few  inciaenta)  noticea  in  the  Bible, 
was  drawn  mainly  or  wholly  from  those  two  bis' 
torians;  but  now,  thanks  to  the  researches  of 
our  contemporaries,  we  have  with  re^rd  to 
many  points  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  his- 
tory fuller  and  more  authentic  infomiation  than 
we  possess  regarding  the  history  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome. 

No  one  document  of  the  thousands  that  have 
been  unearthed  in  the  course  of  those  explora- 
tions suipasses  or  even  equals  in  interest  the 
code  of  King  Khammurabt  (the  Amraphel  of 
Genesis  xiv^  9,  *King  of  Shinar*  or  Elatn, 
called  also  in  the  Scripture  Shusham,  and  by 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  Susiana,  from  the  name 
of  the  capital  city  Susa).  This  code,  discovered 
at  the  site  of  ancient  Susa  in  1901,  afterward 
translated  by  the  Dominiran  friar  Scluel,  who 
was  the  Assyriologist  of  Monsieur  de  Mohan's 
exploring  expedition,  and  published  (n  1903  by 
order  of  the  French  Minister  of  PuWic  Instruc- 
tion, is  inscribed  on  a  great  monolith  of  granite ; 
it  dates  from'  2200  B.c:  It  consisted  originally 
of  about  3,000  lines  of  writiDg  in  49  cotunuu, 


five  of  which  are  effaced;  but  the  rest  of  tibe 
inscription  of  a  very  beautiful  type  b  still 
plainly  legible.  The  code  begins  with  a  law 
relating  to  witchcraft  or  sorcery,  and  touches 
all  grades  of  social  and  domestic  Ufe,  even 
determimiw'  the  wages  of  woricmen  and  laborers 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  Very  curions 
is  the  law  regarding  enchantments  or  sorcery. 
The  person  on  whom  the  spell  of  enchantment 
has  been  laid  must  plwige  uto  the  Euphrates: 
ii  he  sinks  and  drowns,  bis  house  goes  to  the 
sorcerer;  but  if  he  floats  the  sorcerer  forfeits 
his  life  and  his  bouse.  Proof  of  the  general 
use  of  writing  in  Khammurabi's  dominions  is 
seen  in  the  requirement  of  written  testinunqr 
in  lawsuits  and  in  business  transactions.  The 
code  commands  that  land  be  kept  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  uncultivated  and  unimproved  land  is 
taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  neighboring  cultivated 
land  The  farmer  whose  crop  is  seriously  dam- 
aged by  storm  is  excused  from  paying  interest 
on  money  loaned  him.  He  through  whose  neg- 
lect (he  irrigation  canals  and  ditches  cause 
damages  must  make  good  the  loss.  The  wine- 
shop keeper  — usualfy,  it  would  appear,  a 
woman  — IS  required  to  'seize  and  drive  to  the 
palace*  riotous  persons  who  resort  to  her  place : 
faiKng  to  do  this  she  incurs  the  penalty  of 
death.  The  defamer  of  an  honest  woman,  be 
ibe  wife  or  "votary,*  is  to  be  branded  on  the 
forehead  A  man  was  permitted  to  divorce  his 
childless  wife.  If  a  man  divorces  his  wife 
without  cause  he  must  allow  her  alimony  and 
custody  of  her  children,  also  a  share  in  his 
estate  equal  to  a  son's  portion.  Here  are  some 
points  at  which  Khammurabi's  code  touches 
matters  which  were  afterward  made  the  subject 
of  Hebrew  lepislation.  Says  the  Elamite  kjngr 
*If  a  man  strike  another  in  a  quarrel  and  cause 
him  a  wound  and  he  shall  swear  *I  did  not 
strike  him  knowingly'  he  shall  answer  for  die 
doctor."  The  Hebrew  law  (Deut  xxi,  19)  pre- 
scribes as  penalty  for  one  who  smites  another 
with  stone  or  nst  so  that  the  injured  man 
keepeth  his  bed,  that  the  smiter  shall  'pay  for 
the  loss  of  his  time  and  shall  cause  him  to  be 
thoroughly  healed*  The  Hebrew  law  punished 
with  death  *him  that  smiteth  his  father  or  lus 
mother* ;  Qu  punishment  decreed  by  Kham- 
murabi  for  the  same  offense  was  loss  of  the 
hands. 

The  word  'cuneiform*  is  traced  first  to 
Thomas  Hyde  in  1700,  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Oxford,  aiid  has  passed  into  most  modem  lan- 
guages. It  is  called  Keilichrift  or  wedee- 
script,  by  the  Germans,  and  Misvmri  or  nail- 
writing  by  the  Arabs. 

CUNBNE.  koo-ni'nS,  a  river  of  Soudi 
Africa,  rising  in  about  laL  13°  S.  and  entering 
the  Atlantic  m  lat.  J?"  20*  S.  Jt  flows  at  first 
in  a  southerly  direction  and.  afterward  in  a 
westerly  direction.  In  its  lower  course  it  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  Portuguese  and  Ger- 
man territories  in  that  region.  At  the  mouth 
are  sandbanks,  and  father  up  severs^  cataracts. 

CUNLIFFE,  John  William,  American 
educator:  b.  Bolton,  Lancashire,  England.  20 
Jan.  186S-  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  London  and  al  Owens. College,  Manchester. 
He  taught  English  literature  at  McGill  Univer- 
sity. Montreal,  from  1899  to  1906^  at  Columbia 
University  in  1906,  and  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  until  1912.    He  then  became  pro- 
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f«gsor  o£  EnKlUh  mnd  aeodate  director  of  tbe 
school  of  joumaliim,  Columbia  Uoiversity.  He 
wrote  'The  In6ceiice  of  Seneca  on  ElizabethBn 
Draroa'  (1907);  edited  GascoiKne's  'Supposes 
and  Jocasta>  (1906),  and  a  complete  edition 
of  Gucoigne  (iW-lO;  in  'CambridKe  English 
Classics'),  and  'Eastward  Hoe'  in  volume  11 
of  Gayley's  'Representative  English  Comedict' 
(1913) ;  and  contribated  lo  volumes  111  and  V 
of  the  'Cambridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture' on  'A  Minror  for  Magiatratefl,'  Ga»- 
coigne,  and  early  tregedy.  Other  works  are 
•Writing  of  Today'  (1915)  and  'Poems  of  the 
Great  War>  (1917).  He  is  joint  editor  of  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Warner  IJbrrinr  (1917- 
18),  and  contributes  to  philological  journals. 

CUNLIFFB-OWEN,  (Philip)  Frederick, 
American  editor,  son  of  the  late  Str  Philip 
Cunliffe-Owen,  K.CB,:  b.  London,  England. 
30  JaiL  1855.  Since  1S89  he  has  been  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  Tribune-  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Pilgrims'  Society  of  America, 
and  director  of  Saint  George's  Society,  New 
York.  He  is  grand  officer  (with  star)  of  the 
Order  of  Charles  Til  of  Spain ;  Osmanleh,  Tur- 
key :  and  commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy;  commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  of  France,  and  of  Orange- Nassau,  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands.  He  is  a  contributor 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Fortnightly  Rgvieat, ' 
the  North  Ameriean  Revtew,  and  is  author  ot  a 
series  of  letters,  signed  Ex-Attachi,  Fontenoy, 
Veteran  Diplomat 

CUHNBR,  or  CHOGSBT  (Tantogolahrut 
adspersus),  one  of  the  commonest  of  shore 
fishes  on  rocky  ledges  along  the  New  England 
coast,  and  found  from  Virginia  to  Newfound- 
land. It  rarely  attains  a  length  of  one  foot,  and 
is  of  a  brownish-blue  color  with  yellowish  reflec- 
tions ;  the  teeth  are  strong  and  sharp.  Although 
an  excellent  panfish  and  a  great  favorite  with 
the  boy  angler,  its  great  numbers  and  its  bold- 
ness render  it  a  great  pest  to  the  professianal 
fisheiman,  whose  bait  it  contimtally  strips  from 
the  hooks. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Allan,  Scottish  [wet  and 
miscellaneous  writer:  b.  Kcir,  Dumfriesshire, 
7  Dec,  1784;  d.  London,  30  Oct.  1842.  When 
a  youth  he  served  as  an  apprentice  to  a  stone- 
mason. His  spore  time  was  given  to  song  and 
the  collection  of  traditions.  In  1810  he  con- 
tributed to  R.  H.  Cromek's  'Remains  of  Niths- 
dale  and  Galloway  Song.'  The  ballads  in  these 
collections,  though  purport! iifr  to  be  ancient 
popular  songs,  were  Cimntngham's  own  com- 
positions. Later  he  became  a  reporter  in  Lon- 
don, and  wrote  'Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell,'  a 
dramatic  poem,  and  'Lord  Roldan*  and  'Paul 
Jones,'  interesting  bnt  rsther  theatrical  ro- 
mances. He  became  one  of  the  best-known 
writers  for  the  London  Magasine.  He  subse- 
quently obtained  a  situation  in  Chantrey's  studio 
as  foreman,  or  confidential  manager,  and  this 
office  he  held  till  the  scnlptor's  death.  Other 
works  arc  <Traditional  Tales  of  the  Peasantry* 
(1822);  'The  Son«  of  Scotland  Ancient  and 
Modem'  (1825) ;  'Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent 
Painters,  Sculptors  and  Architects'  (1829-33). 
He  will  be  longest  remembered  for  his  song;  'A 
Wet  Sheet  md  a  Flowing  Sea.'  Consult  Hoeg, 
'Life'  with  setectioRS  from  works  (Lond^ 
1875). 


CUNNINOUAH,  John  Vtmtn,  Ronan 
Catholic  bishop :  b.  Irrcmore,  County  Kerry, 
Ireland.  Jub'  1842.  He  was  Bradnatcd  at  Saint 
Benedict's  (xillece,  Atchison,  Kan.,  I860 ;  studied 
theology*in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  was  ordained 


1868-76'  Topeka  1876-82;  i=tiu.  u.  «*v™- 
worth  Cathedral  188Z-98,  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Concordia,  Kan.,  21  Sept  189& 

CUNNINGHAHB-GRAHAH,  Robert 
Bontiiie,  Scottish  writer:  b.  1852.  He  was 
edocated  at  Harrow  and  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  North  Lanarkshire  as  a  Socialist 
I886-W.  He  has  publidied  'Father  Archangel 
of  Scotland  and  other  Essays*  (1896)  ;  'Journey 
in  Morocco'  (1898) :  'Thirteen  Stories'  (1900) ; 
<A  Vanished  Arcadia'  0*0;  'Hernando  de 
Soto'  (1903) ;  'His  People'  (1906) ;  <A  Hatda- 
jmcnt'  (1913)  ;  'Life  of  Bomal  Diai  del  CJis- 
tillo'    (1915)  ;   'Brought  Forward'    (1917). 

CUNNINGHAHIA,  a  genus  of  the  Coih- 
/«rw  so  named  in  honor  of  the  botanists  and 
travelers  L  and  A.  Cttmun^am.  The  species 
C.  imensif  is  a  tall  and  handsome  tree,  native 
of  China  and  Codiin-China,  with  leathery  leaves 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  Arautaria 
(q.v.).  It  is  too  lender  for  the  ordltury  tem- 
perate climate,  but  is  used  in  favorable  localities 
as  an  ornamental  tree,  thougli  never  seen  in  its 
full' beauty  except  in  its  native  country,  as  the 
transplanted  specimens  must  be  small  enou^ 
to  be  protected  from  the  slightest  frost.  It  is 
therefore  known  generally  as  a  honse-l^ant 

CUORK,  kii-6're,  «a  book  tor  boys,"  1^ 
Edmondo  de  Amicis,  which,  as  he  says  In  the 
brief  preface  to  the  story,  is  decUcated  to 
the  boys  between  9  and  13  years  of  age  in  tbe 
elementary  schools,  and  might  well  be  entitled: 
•Story  oi  »  school  year  written  by  a  third 
grade  ^pil  in  an  Italian  elementary  school,* 
— 4neaning  that  the  child  noted  the  incidents  and 
his  father  wrote  the  bool^  conforming,  however, 
both  in  matter  and  manner,  to  tbe  spirit  of  his 
little  boy's  version.  The  story  which  first  ap- 
peared m  1886  had  an  extraordinajy  success, 
785  editions  (of  a  thousand  each)  having  ap- 
peared up  to  1917,  a  literary  event  hitherto  un- 
paralleled in  Italy.  Moreover,  outside  of  Italy 
the  success  of  the  book  was  likewise  very  not- 
able, no  less  than  22  translations  of  it  appear- 
ing in  the  various  world  languages.  As  the 
name  Cnore  (Heart)  indicates,  the  mainspring 
of  what  is  told  of  the  daily  events  of  scho<^ 
life  or  in  the  stones  supplementing  them  has 
its  origin  in  the  noblest  and  finest  of  sentiments 
that  spring  spontaneously  front  the  heart,  re- 
vealing that  personality  toward  which  sympathy 
is  immediately  attracted  and  which  throughout 
life  possesses  a  charm  second  to  no  other.  Ttie 
difference  between  Mantcgazza's  book  for  boys, 
'Testa'  (Head)  and  'Cuore'  of  de  Amicis, 
both  of  which  aim  to  edify,  is  that  in  the  formeiv 
which  reminds  the  English  reader  of  the  "RoUa" 
books,  tbe  trader  is  conscious  of  the  author's 
object,  while  in  the  latter  he  is  not.  Therein  lies 
much  of  its  success.  In  'Cuore'  the  author 
extols  love  for  one  another,  fraternity,  equality 
and  solidarity,  all  sterling  detnocratie  virtues, 
yet  that  in  itself  and  for  itself  is  not  the  pnr- 

Se  of  the  book,  as  A.   Maurizio  and  Italian 
iaHsts  of  his  class  attempt  unsuccessfully  to 
prove,  implying  that  'Cuore'  is  a  work  defend- 
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tra;  the  prndagos  at  the  humble  1>ourpeoig  dass. 
*Ciiore'  »  the  work  of  a  sincere  patriot  uphold- 
ing the  traditional  humanitarian  virtues. 

Jaices  Geddes,  Jr. 
CUP,  Divination  by,  a  mode  of  foretelling 
everts,  in  use  among  the  ancient  EKyptians,  and 
Stiil  surviving  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  of 
England  and  Scotland.  In  the  East,  one  method 
was  to  put  small  pieces  of  gold,  silver  and 
precious  stones  engraved  with  myslic  character? 
into  a  cup  of  water,  then  to  invoke  the  infernal 

6>wers,  who  replied  by  some  signs  in  the  cup. 
y  the  modem  method,  a  person's  fortune  is 
foretold  by  the  disposition  of  the  sediment  in 
bis  teacnp  after  pouring  out  the  hut  of  the 

CUP-AND-SAUCER  LIMPET,  shells  of 
die  gasteropod  genera  Calyptrita  and  Crudbu- 
fnm,  so  called  from  having  in  the  middle  of  the 
inside  of  the  shell  a  cup-like  process,  the  shell 
proper  consliluling  the  "saucer.".  Hipponyx  is 
another  form.  CrucUndum  stnatutn  occurs  off 
shore  on  our  coast 

CUP-SPONGE.  The  cup-sponge  of  TlU^ 
key  (,Spongia  adriatiea),  also  called  the  Levant 
toilet- sponge,  is  one  of  the  finest  sponges 
brought  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  of 
the  branch  Despmospongia.     Sec  Sponge. 

CUPID,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  god  of 
love,  similar  to  the  Greek  Eros,  the  son  of 
Mercury  and  Venus.  He  is  usually  represented 
as  a  winged  infant,  naked,  armed  with  a  bow, 
and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows.  Sometimes  he  was 
represented  with  a  helmet,  a  spear  and  a  buck- 
ler, intimating  that  even  Mars  himself  owns  tbe 
superiority  of  love.  His  power  was  generally 
shown  by  his  riding  on  the  back  of  a  lion,  or 
on  a  dolphin,  or  breaking  to  pieces  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter.  He  was  supposedly  capable  of 
all  sorts  of  mischief  and  is  so  r^resented  in 
modem  works  of  art.  The  'Cupid  Frescoes' 
at  Pompeii  are  among  the  best  examples  of  this 

C>rtraiture    Consult  Mau-Keisey,  'Pompeii :  Its 
ife  and  Art>  (pp.  331-338,  New  York  1902). 
See  Eros. 

CUPOLA,  m  architecture,  a  hemisjAerical 
semi-elliptical  roof^  built  of  stone,  timber,  metal 
or  glass.  The  ancient  cupolas  were  hemispheri- 
cal and  were  used  with  great  effect  by  the 
Romans.  The  greater  part  of  modem  cupolas 
are  semi- elliptical,  cut  through  their  shortest 
diameter.  Of  ancient  cupolas,  tbe  finest  is  that 
of  the  Rotunda  or  Pantheon  at  Rome,  erected 
under  Augustus,  and  stitl  perfect;  of  modem 
construction,  some  of  the  handsomest  are  those 
of  Saint  Peter's  at  Rome,  of  Saint  Paul's,  Lon- 
doajhe  Hotel  des  Icvalides,  Paris,  Santa  Maria 
da  Fiori  at  Florence,  Saint  Sophia  at  Constant 
tinogle  and  the  national  capitof  at  Washington. 
D.  C.  The  term  is  also  apfdied  to  any  small 
Structure  rising  above  the  roof,  not  necessarily 
M)hcrical,  but  of  any  shape.  It  is  distinguished 
from  'dome'  in  that  it  may  be  nscd  either  of 
the  interior  or  exterior  structure^  generally  the 
former.  When  the  outer  roof  diners  in  sh^te 
from  the  inner  loof  it  is  proper  to  call  the 
latter  a  cupola. 

CUPPLBS,  Saratiel,  American  manufac- 
turer: b.  Harrisburg,  Pa,  13  Sept.  1831.  At 
die  age  of  12  he  was  employed  in  a  grocery 
(tore  in  Pittsburgh,  but  removed  to  Cincinnati 
in  XWb,  where  ne  entered  a  woodenware  c»- 


tablishfflent  In  1851  he  was  sent  to  Saint  Loidt 
to  establish  a  branch  house  there,  whicb  as  the 
house  of  Samuel  Cupples  &  Company  beratne 
widely  known.  In  1883  this  was  reorganiied  as 
the  Samuel  Cupples  Woodware  Company,  of 
which  its  originH]  founder  is  still  president  It 
is  Ac  largest  business  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
its  trade  equaling  in  amount  that  of  all  other 
woodenware  houses  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  taken  a  warm  interest  in  education  and  has 
done  very  much  to  sustain  the  school  system  of 
Missouri.  He  was  the  original  promoter  of  the 
Saint  Louis  Manual  Training  School  and  his 
gifts  to  educational  institutions  have  amounted 
to  several  millions.  Cupples  Station  (q.v.)  k 
one  of  his  most  beneficent  enterprises  for  the 
good  of  Saint  Louis. 

CUPPLKS  STATION,  a  railway  juncttoa 
in  Saint  Louis  established  by  Samuel  Cutset 
(q.v.)  and  othera.  An  extensive  system  of  rail- 
road warehouses  has  the  basomcnts  traversed  1^ 
railroad  tracks.  Merchants  are  thus  enabled 
to  receive  and  reship  goods  with  the  expense  of 
handling  them  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  ex- 
pense and  delay  of  cartage  being  eliminated 
from  the  problem.  This  vast  property  was 
presented  by  Samuel  Cupples  and  his  partner, 
R.  S.  Brookings,  to  Washington  University,  this 
institution  collecting  all  rentals  therefrom. 

CUPRITE,  kii'-ptlt,  native  cuprous  oxide 
CuiO.  It  is  the  richest  of  the  copper  ores  and 
occurs  earthy,  massive  and  granular,  and  also 
in  beautiful  isometric  crystals  which  in  the 
variety  chalcotrichite  are  elongated  into  capil- 
lary crystals.  Usually  it  is  translucent,  of  ada- 
mantine lustre  and  very  dark  cochineal-red 
color.  Its  hardness  is  3.S  to  4  and  specific 
gravity  about  6.  Among  its  many  important 
localities  are  Chessy  in  France,  Cornwall  in 
England,  South  Australia  and  Chile  and  in  the 
United  States  at  Bisbee  and  Morenci  in  Arizona. 

CUR.  a  dog  of  any  kind  not  hi^ily  valued 
and  in  tnis  way  often  particularly  appropriated 
to  doga  of  mongrd  breed.  Naturalists  use  tiw 
term  cur  as  the  common  designation  of  many 
races,  of  which  the  terrier  may  be  considered 
as  the  type. 

CURA,  koo'rii.  also  CIUDAD  DE  CURA, 
Venezuela,  city  situated  56  mites  west  of  Caracas 
and  a  short  distance  from  Lake  Valencia,  in  tbe 
old  state  of  Miranda  (now  separated  into  the 
states  of  Rivas,  Guarico  and  Miranda).  It  was 
founded  in  1730  by  Juan  Bolivar  y  Villegas. 
The  site  of  Cura  is  1,600  feet  above  sea-level  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  hill;  an  extensive  valley, 
watered  by  two  streams,  outspreads  before  it 
A  record  of  its  temperature  shows  as  the  maxi- 
mum 87°  F. ;  minimum  72° ;  mean  annual  79° 
F.  Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  llanos  of  tbe 
GuJirico  and  the  surrounding  agricultural  and 
gracing  districts,  with  their  jjtlantations  of 
sugarcane,  cofiee,  cacao,  cotton,  indigo,  etc.,  as 
well  as  herds  of  cattle,  Cura  is  a  thnvug  httle 

Elace.  It  suffered  considerably  in  the  War  of 
ndependence.  In  19(KI  it  was  visitetj  by  a 
destmctive  earthquake.    Pop^  about  12,000. 

CURACAO,  fcoo-ra-sa'6  or  kG'r^-s&,  Dntdi 
West  Indies,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
46  miles  north  of  the  coast  of  Venemela,  be- 
tween lat.  12°  3'  and  12°  24'  N.,  and  long.  68* 
47'  and  60°  W  W.,  stretching  northwest  to 
southeast,  36  miles  long  and  B  miles   broad; 
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ca^Ul  Wilbdnutsd.  Its  itirfaca  it  generally 
flat,  except  for  the  hJlb  in  the  aoulbwcst,  wfaose 
highest  elevation  is  1,200  feet  Streanu  sre 
few  and  the  raiofaJl  light.  The  chief  minenls 
are  iron  and  copper  (but  the  mines  are  not  de- 
veloped), and  salt.  The  cocoa-pahn,  ^^"""a 
and  three  varieties  of  the  orange  —  from  one  of 
which  varieties  the  far-fatnea  Curasao  liqueur 
is  made — grow  abtmdantly.  Sugar,  tobacco 
and  corn  arc  raised.  Curasao  was  settled  by 
the  Spaniards  early  in  the  16th  centnir;  it  was 
taken  in  1632  by  the  Dutch;  and  was  captured 
by  the  British  in  1798,  but  restored  at  the  Peace 
of  Amiens.  It  was  taken  again  by  the  British 
in  1806,  and  finally  ceded  to  Holland  at  ^e 
general  peace  in  1814,  The  island  of  Cutacao, 
together  with  die  adjac^ent  Dutch  Islands  of 
Bonaire.  Aruba,  a  part  of  Saint  Martin,  Sahit 
Eustatius  and  Sain  form  a  separate  colony 
(area,  436  square  miles)  officially  called 
Curagao,  administered  by  a  governor,  assisted 
by  a  council  of  four  members  and  a  colonial 
council  of  eight  tnembcrs.  The  members  are 
nominated  by  the  sovereign.  Pop.  colony,  54,- 
469;  of  the  island  of  Curasao  32,585, 

CURACAO,  or  CURACOA.  The  genuine 
Dutch  liqueur  of  this  name,  so  much  esteemed 
for  its  taste  and  aroma,  is  prq>ared  from  a 
peculiar  kind  of  bitter  oranges  growing  in 
Cur3i;ao,  which  fall  from  the  tree  before  they 
are  ripe,  and  which  have  an  extremely  persistent 
odor   and    taste.      The    nnd    of    the 


scraped  off,  and  the  yellow  part,  along  with 
yellow  fresh  oranges,  steeled  in  strong  alcohol 
for  24  hours.  The  liquor  is  distilled  and  recti- 
fied, about  half  being  collected,  and  this  is 
mixed  with  a  syrup  made  of  fine  white  sugar. 
To  this  is  added  a  certain  quantity  of  Curasao 
infusion,  which  is  a  stronger  alconolic  extT3ct 
of  the  ^el  containing  sugar,  and  then  a  certain 
proportion  of  water.  The  flnid  is  clarified  and 
allowed  to  settle,  Tlie  finest  rjuality  has  a  deep 
yellow  color,  which  is  sometimes  improved  by 
a  few  drops  of  tartaric  acid. 

CURARI.  koo-ra'H,  CURARE,  OURARI, 
etc,  an  arrow  poison  widely  used  by  the  natives 
of  South  America.  Its  exact  composition  is  un- 
kriown,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  juice  of  some 
species  of  Strychnos  is  always  present  No 
species  of  Strychnos  that  is  now  known,  how- 
ever, has  the  same  physiological  action  that 
curari  has.  Its  method  of  preparation  b  kuit 
secret  apd  it  is  probably  true  that  each  trite 
has  its  own  method  of  preparing  the  poison. 
The  iJiysio logical  action  of  curari  is  unique. 
It  is  a  type  of  pure  motor  paralysant,  affecting 
the  motor  end  organs  in  voluntary  muscles.  In 
death  by  poisoning  from  curari,  uie  muscles  of 
respiration  becoming  paralyzed,  asphyxia  re- 
sults. Therapeutically,  curari  is  of  secondary 
service.  Its  vaiTing  composition  and  uncertain 
strength  make  it  dangerous,  and  theoretically 
it  would  be  indicated  only  in  motor  disordersof 
the  voluntary  muscles  such  as  convulsive  tics, 
torticollis,  hydrophobia,  etc  In  the  treatment 
of  poisoning,  aitlfidal  resiMration  is  die  best 
procedure. 

CURA8SOW.  kii-ris'o,  a  bird  of  tb«  mh- 
faiBJlv  Cracina  and  family  Croeidtt  of  the 
GaUiformet,  related  to  the  gnan  ,(q>v.)  aad 
mound-bird  (q.v.).  The  name  is  derived 
from     the    supposed    or^n    oj     those    first 


kmown  t«.  £urape(uu  from  the.  island 
of  Cuiacao.  The  cuksiows  are  exchutvely 
birds  of  tiopical  America  and  are  etpcciatly 
abundKiit  in  Ine  foretts  eut  of  the  Andes.  Tla^ 
are  large,  sometinics  equaling  the  turkey  in  site, 
with  handsome  plumage  and  in  some  vasioltcs 
crested  head.  Usually  the  trachea  of  the  piales 
forms  a  loop  within  the  sternum,  as  in  certain 
cranes,  and  this  renders  possible  the  clear  ring- 
ing voices  of  these  birds.  They  are  chiefly 
arboreal,  but  also  scratch  on  the  ground  {or 
their  food,  which  consists  largely  or  nuts,  ber- 
ries and  tender  leaves.  Most  species  also  nest 
in  trees  and,  as  the  young  are  precocious,'  a 
curious  si^t  is  presented  by  their  Scrambling 
among  the  branches  while  sliU  in  the  down. 
Being  higMy  prized  for  food,  some  of  the 
snecies  tevc  been  domesticated.  The  genus 
Cnu  has  a  soft  cere  and  crested  head;  there  are 
about  10  species  in  Central  and  South  America. 
The  Nothocrai  has  no  cere,  and  the  lores,  or 
spaces  between  the  eyes  and  beak,  are  natced. 
Milua  is  similar,  but  the  lores  are  feathered: 
M.  mitm  is  a  tteautiful  blue-black  spedes  of 
Brazil  and  adjoining  countries  to  the  north. 
Pauris  contains  the  well-known  P.  gaUata  of 
zoological  gardens,  in  which  the  frontal  region 
of  the  head  bears  a  large,  deep  blue  knob.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  extreme  northern  parts  of 
South  America.  Interesting  accounts  of  these 
birds  will  be  found  in  Bates,  'Naturalist  on  the 
River  Amazon'    (1863). 

CURB,  a  disease  in  horses  consisting  of 
strain  of  the  straight  ligament  which  runs  down 
the  back  of  the  hock  It  it  most  common  in 
animals  with  straight  small  hocks  and  sickle 
bams.  Like  other  strains  il  occurs  from  sudden 
and  violent  exertion,  often  proceeding  in  the 
lighter  breeds  from  leaping  or  galloping  in 
heavy  grouiul,  and  in  tue  neavier,  from  Ac 
effort  of  keeping  back  a  load  while  going  down 
a  Ste^p  incline.  Swelling  appears  on  the  outer 
and  back  part  of  the  joint,  about  five  or  ux 
inches  below  the  point  of  the  hock,  generally 
causing  lameness,  most  apparent  in  trotting,  and, 
in  slight  cases,  usually  decreases  after  the  ani- 
mal has  been  out  for  10  minutes.  Fomentations 
must  first  be  used  to  allay  the  irritation  and 
inflammation,  and  a  high-neeled  shoe  put  in. 
When  heat  and  tenderness  disappear,  cold  appli- 
cations win  be  advisable;  after  which,  the  en- 
largement still  continuing,  a  blister  may  be 
necessary.     From  the  first  all  work  must  be  for- 

CURBINA.    See  DauMnBE. 

CURCULIO,  Irtr-kfiTI-a,  ao  msect-eneiiv 
of  the  pinm.  See  paragraph  Insects,  under 
Plum. 

CURCULIONID,ffl,  ker-kfi-n-Snt-de,  the 
snout -beetles,  or  weevils  (q.v.).  One  of  the 
most  extensive  families  of  coleopterous  insects. 
They  belong  to  the  section  Phynchothora  and 
all  tne  species  have  a  curious  snout-tike  head. 

CURCUMA,  lrtr'kii-m«,  a  genus  of  the 
MaroMiacea,  the  gingerwoct  and  cardamom 
order.  The  corm  is  about  as  tiiick  as  the 
tluunb,  and  is  divided  into  sercral  partsL  The 
leaves  which  are  about  a  foot  long  are  lanceo- 
late in  form  and  sheathine.  CurcuTna  longa  is 
a  turmeric  plant,  the  tuberous  rhiiomcs  of 
vriuch  fumish  the  substance  called  tnimeric 
<4.v.>.    This  tiaat  is  extensivtly  cultivated 
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southern  Asis.  C.  afnada.  a  native  of  BcDg&l, 
is  the  mango-gingcr,  wbicn  has  qualitiE*  rcsem- 
tding  ginger.  From  the  colorless  rhizomei  of  C. 
■  Uucorhisa  is  prepared  a  kind  of  atrowroot 
,  C.  Etdoaria  yields  a  tonic  medicine  and  is  also 
used  as  a  food. 

CURD.    See  Cheese. 

CURES,  ku'rei,  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Sabines,  25  miles  northeast  of  Rome,  ne&r  the 
Tiber,  the  birthplace  of  Titus  Tatius  and  of 


Quirites.    The  Lombards   destroyed  the   

toward  the  dose  of  the  6tli  century.    Xt  stood 
not  far  from  the  modern  Corresi. 

CURFKW,  ker'fu.  also  CURFEU,  from 
the  French  couvrir,  to  cover,  and  ftu,  fire.  The 
ringing  of  a  bell  at  nightfall,  originally  de- 
signetlas  a.  signal  to  tbc  inhabitants  to  cover 
their,  fires,  extmguish  lights  and  retire  to  rest. 
The  practice  is  said  to  nave  been  instituted  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  aLL  probalulity  as  a 
safeguard  against  fire,  but  the  Enriish  in  earl^ 
days  regarded  ihc  curfew  as  a  bad —  -' 


rung  at  9  o'clock.  The  bell  in  eaph  village  or 
community  which  tolled  the  curfew  became 
known  as  the  curfew-bell.  ,  In  certain  parts  of 
ruraJ  England  the  custom  is  still  kept  o£  ring- 
ing a  bell  at  9  o'clock. 

The  curfew  bell  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  early  in  the  century,  but  without 
regularity  of  practice.  About  1880  Col.  Alexan- 
der Hogeland,  who  has  been  called  "the  father 
of  the  curfew-law,'  introduced  an  ordinance 
in  Omaha,  Neb.,  compelling  youths  to  absent 
themselves  from  steamboat  landings,  railroad 
stations  and  low  variety  shows.  The  curfew 
ordinance,  somewhat  changed  and  modified,  was 
adopted  in  1894  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  The  term 
curfew-law  has  since  been  given  to  all  laws 
intended  to  keep  young  people  off  the  streets 
after  a  certain  hour,  generally  9  o'clock  at 
ni^t  In  1894  at  the  National  Convention  of 
the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Home  Employment  Asso- 
ciation in  Indianapolis,  the  adoption  of  curfew 
ordinances  was  urged  in  view  of  the  great 
increase  in  crime  among  children.  Since  that 
time  the  law  has  been  generally  enforced  in 
over  3,000  cities  and  towns  in  this  countrj'.  The 
officials  of  many  of  these  towns  report  a  de- 
crease of  80  per  cent  in  the  arrest  of  boys  and 
young  menj  under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
former  objections  to  the  curfew  have  ceased. 
In  1898.  a  concensus  of  opinion  was  talcen  in 
300  towns  where  the  curfew  law  was  in  oper- 
ation and  all  reports  showed  that  there  was  a 
decided  improvement  iu  the  youth  morally  and 

,  .ocMly. 

The  curfew  law,  in  general  use,  provides 

.  that  all  children  under  IS  years  of  age  shall 
not  be  on  the  streets  at  night  after  9  f.u.  in 
summer  and  8  p.m.  in  winter,  without  the  writ- 
ten consent  of.  their  parents  of  guardians.  The 
law  has  been  endorsed  by  city  officials,  com- 
mercial associations,  school  boards  and  boards 
of  trade  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
The  enforcement  of  the  law  has  largely  reduced 
the  number  of  commitments  to  reform  schools 
as  is  illustrated  at  the  State  Reform  School  at 
■  Boonville^  Mo.     During  two  years  prior  to  the 

I  ado^on  of  the  curfew  ordiiance  at  Kansas 


of  the  law  onlyl?  boys  were  committed  from 
Kansas  City.  The  ordinance  has  been  recog- 
nised as  a  crime-reducer,  child  protector  and 
home  builder.  Benjamin  Harrison  called  the 
curfewlaw,  "the  most  important  municipal  regu- 
lation for  the  protection  of  the  diildren  of 
American  homes,  from  the  vices  of  the  street, 
of  the  presont  century.* 

CURI-CANCHA,  koo-re-kan'cbS,  the  splen- 
did Temple  of  the  Sun,  built  by  the  Incas  in 
Cuzco  (tj.v.),  Peru,  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  church  of  San  Domingo. 

CURLA,  a  certain  political  division  of  the 
Roman  people,  said  to  nave  been  established  hv 
Romulus  -  also  tbc  place  of  assembly  for  each 
of  these  divisions.  According  to  Livy,  Romulus 
divided  Rome  into  30  curix,  and  assigned  to 
uch  a  separate  place  of  meeting.  In  early 
times  only  the  members  of  the  curix  were  in 
possession  of  the  full  citizens^p  of  Rome. 
The  curise  were  probably  territonal  divisions,  i 

including  groups  of  related  families.  They  bad 
political  functions  and  religious  functions  of 
various  sorts.  Consult  Botsford,  *The  Roman 
Assemblies)    (New  York   1909).  ' 

CURIA  REGIS  (Lat.  'Kirk's  Court"),  in 
English  history,  the  name  applied  at  different  I 

times  to  three  distinct  judicial  bodies:    <1)  ihe  ' 

feudal  assembly  of  the  tenants-in -chief ;  (Z) 
the  Privy  Council,  oi^ganized  under  Henry  I;  | 

(3)  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  founded  in 
1  ITS.  The  first  of  these  bodies  constituted  the 
Magnum  Cpncilitun  or  'Great  Council  of  the  i 

Realm,*  and  combined  the  cJuracters  of  the 
Saxon  viifan  and  the  Norman  feudal  court.  Its 
consent  was  necessary  for  the  imposition  of 
extraordinary  taxes  and  the  enactment  of  new 
laws;  also,  the  Iring  was  supposed  to^)]sult  its 
advice  on  general  questions  of  state  policy.  In 
those  days  no  distinction  was  recognized  be- 
tween the  various  functions  of  govemmeni  — 
legislative,  executive,  judicial,  financial,  ecdesi- 


_nd  with  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

In  course  of  time  an  inner  council  arose,  the 
nucleus  of  which  was  provided  in  the  royal 
household,  and  gradually  took  shape  under 
Henry  1  as  the  Ct*r."o  Regis  proper.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  \vas 
practically  a  committee  of  the  parent  body, 
which  had  grown  too  unwieldy.  While  legisla- 
tive powers  remained  with  the  council,  the 
committee  supervised  legislation  generally,  and 
was  composed  of  high  court  officials  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  It  comprised  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  Privy  Council,  a  bureau  of  ad- 
ministration, and  a  high  court  of  justice,  and 
in  the  course  of  centuries  gave  birth  to  all  the 
administrative  institutions  of  the  United  King- 
dom as  each  was  severed  from  the  parent 
body  and  became  an  independent  unit.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  I  the  Curta,  presided  over  by 
the  Great  lusliciar,  began  to  confine  its  opera- 
tions mainly  to  juaiciaJ  work,  and  its  members 
were  called  justices  who  sat  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  Every  baron  (lord)  of  this  court 
was  also  a  justice  of  the  Curia,  and  from  this 
connection  arose  the  system  of  judicial  circuits. 
Judkial  administration  was  extended  and  de- 
veloped by  tbe  Cmia  until  it  becanie  ptrt  of  die 
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tegular  judidkl  maduUieiT  under  Henry  II. 
Up  to  that  time  the  Ciiria  moved  with  the  king 
from  Dlace  to  pbce  and  held  its  sittings  wber- 
ever  the  roTaJ  court  happened  t«  be  located.  In 
1178|  however,  a  sepai^e  cotnmittee  of  five 
jud^  wat  created  to  be  fixed  in  one  titot  and 
detmnine  criminal  case*,  and  is  to-dso'  lenown 
as  the  Court  of  Kiog't  Bench.  The  leparation  of 
the  Court  of  Common  pleas  from  the  Curia 
waa  effected  by  Magna  Charta  (1215).  The 
three  bodies  were  completely  separated  with  a 
distinct  staff  of  isstices  for  eacii,  under  Henry 
ni.  Another  oBshoot  from  the  Curia  Jtepis  is 
the  Court  of  Equitj;  while  the  Conit  of  Ex- 
chequer, foraerly  the  finuieial  coounittee  of 
the  Curia  under  the  Chancellor,  is  now  part 
of  the  Siqireme  Court  of  Judieatuie.  On  the 
accession  of  the  Todors  the  Priw  Council  of 
the  Curia  was  organiied  sito  the  Star  CiiambtT 
(I486),  a  distinctly  illegal  court  in- which  the 
king's  ministers  sat  as  judsea  and  conducted 
trials  without  juries,  inflicting  torture,  mutila- 
tion, imprisonment  and  fines  contrary  to  law. 
This  nniavory  inttitutiai^  which  was  abolished 
in  1641,  was  die  direct  ancestor,  gtranye  to  say, 
of  the  modem 'Cabinet.' 

CUSIA  ROHANA,  nricd^,  the  anthorities 
which  administer  the  Pa[»l  Pnmacy,  the  ensem- 
ble of  departments  which  assist  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  in  the  government  of  the  Roman  CaA- 
olic  Church.  It  includes  the  tribunals,  the  offices 
of  Cnria  and  the  Roman  congre^tioiis.  (Ste 
CbNGRBGAnoNs,  RouAN).  The  tribunals  of  the 
Curia  are  three  in  number:  the  Sacred  Peniten- 
tiaria,  the  Rota  and  the  Apostolic  Segnatura. 

Tnt  Sacred  Peniteittiarto  consists  of  (he 
cardinal  chief  penitentiary,  a  regent,  a  theo- 
logian, datary,  canonist,  corrector,  sealer,  copy- 
ist, secretary,  surrogate  and  archivist  It  is 
formed  of  die  cardinal  penitentiary,  the  theo- 
logian, the  datary,  the  corrector,  the  sealer 
and  the  canonist,  the  secretly  also  taking  part 
in  it,  but  without  a  vote.  The  other  members 
are  only  consulted,  the  decision  being  left  to  (be 
cardinal  penitentiary.  The  constitution  *Sapi- 
enti  consilio*  of  Pius  X  confined  the  competent^ 
of  the  penitentiary  to  internal  jurisdiction,  it 
being  granted  powers  to  grant  graces  of  all 
kinds  in  all  internal  matters — abtotntionB,  dis- 
pensations, commutations,  ratifications  in  matter 
of  BnpcdiinentB,  condonations  and  matters-  of 
conscience  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Holy  See. 

the  Rota  has  competence  in  all  contentious 
cases  that  must  come  before  the  Holy  See  and 
require  a  judicial  investigation  with  proof,  ex- 
cept the  so-called  major  cases.  It  therefore 
tries  in  the  first  instance  the  cases,  including 
criminal  cases,  which  the  Pope,  either  motu  pro- 
pria or  at  the  request  of  the  contesting  parties, 
calls  up  for  his  own  judgment  and  commits  to 
the  Rota.  It  decides  these  cases  even  In  the 
second  or  third  instance.  It  isalso  the  court  of 
appeal    for   cases   already   tried    judicially  in 

Spiscopal  tribunals  of  first  instance.  It  also 
ecides  in  the  last  instance  cases  tried  by  any 
inferior  tribunal  of  second  or  further  instance. 
The  Rota  Is  composea  of  the  audilbrs.  ranking 
as  prelates,  appointed  by  the  Pope;  they  mnst 
hold  a  doctorate  in  theology  or  canon  law  and 
are  aatomatically  retired  on  attaining:  the  age  of 
70.  They  form  »  college  of  which  the  oldest  is 
dean.  Each  auditor  chooses  an  aasistwt. 
Other  officers  are  a  promototr  ot  fnstice,  de- 


lender  of  the  bond  in  matrimonBl  cases,  and  in 
cases  relating  to  relieiows  ordination,  three 
notaiics,  selected  by  the  college  of  auditors. 
The  anditots  decide  by  a  majority  vote  and  the 
sentence  not  only  gives  the  condusioa  arrived 
at  but  the  reasons  therefor. 

Tht  Afottoiie  Segnatura  consists  of  six 
eu'dinals,  appointed  by  the  Pope,  one  of  whom 
is  its  prefect  It  has  a  secretary,  a  notaiy,  c(m- 
sult<M«  and  a  few  minor  officials.  Under  the 
constitutiDn  promul^ted  by  Pius  X  die 


of  suspicioas  against  an  auditor  of  the  Rota; 
accusations  of  a  violation  of  secrecy  by  an 
auditor  oi  the  Rota;  appeals  against  a  sentence 
of  .the  Rota;  and  petitions  for  the  nullification 
of  a  decision  of  the  Rota  that  has  already 
become  res  ptdicata.  Special  conunissions  are 
also  given  this  tribunal  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Holy  Father. 

The  officers  of  Curia  are  five  in  number: 
The  Secretariate  of  State;  the  Apostolic  Chan- 
cery; the  Apostolic  Dataria;  the  ApostoUc 
Camera  and  the  Secretariate  of  Briefs. 

The  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  is  the  ex- 
clusive channd  through  which  must  pass  all 
commnnications  carried  on  between  the  Holy 
See  and  foreign  powers.  He  is  the  Pope^s 
prime  minister  —  not  of  course  in  the  sense 
which  the  word  bears  in  countries  where  the 
Uinister  is  more  powerful  than  the  sovereign, 
so  that  the  former's  "advice"  overrides  the  lal- 
ter's  initiative  —  but  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term  a  faithful  agent  executing  the  intentions 
of  hb  master,  whom  he  serves  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  He  carries  on  the  negotiations,  in 
wfaidi  the  Pondff  is  perpetually  engaged,  which 
hare  for  their  object  to  secure  the  liberties, 
extend  the  limits  and  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Clinrch.  Under  him  are  placed  the  nuncios 
a«d  other  diplomatic  ageids  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  to  him  they  make  their  reports  Theof&cials 
under  him  consist  of  several  Minutanfi,  writers 
In  cipher,  an  archivist,  subar^ivist,  etc.  Being 
in  close  and  permanent  relations  with  the  Pope 
he  represents  the  principle  of  the  Pontifical  Gov- 
ernment ;  his  influence  is  consequently  felt  in 
all  ways  in  acts  emanating  directly  from  the 
Pope;  he  directs  all  important  political  meas- 
uresv  puts  in  force  the  decisions  relative  to  Ae 
other  organic  institutions  of  the  Owrch,  and 
transmits  the  instructions  b^  which  the  fwiC' 
tionaries  of  the  Curia  are  guided 

The  Apostolic  Chancery  takes  its  name  from 
dvit  liiw  and  from  the  imperial  chanceries,  and 
in  its  essence  Is  of  very  ancient  origiiL  Since 
the  Constitution  of  Pius  X  it  has  been  reduced 
to  a  forwarding  ofilice  (Ufficio  di  Spedisione) 
with  a  small  personnel.  It  comprises  the  cardi- 
lal  who  presides,  the  regent,  die  college  of 
apostolic  ijrothonotaries,  a  nota^,  secretary 
and  archivist,  a  protocolist  and  four  amanu- 
enses. At  present  the  Chancery  is  charged  only 
■with  the  expedidon  of  bulls  for  consistorial 
benefices,  the  establishment  of  new  dioceses  and 
new  chapters  and  other  important  affairs  of  the 
Church. 

The  Dataria  consists  of  a  cardinal  and 
datary,  sub-datary,  cashier,  reviser,  and  writer 
of  bulls,  and  minor  facials.  Formerly  the 
Dataria  was  commissioned  to  grant  many  papal 
tndolts  and  graces,  but  rince  190B  has  only  to  i 
'investigUe  ue  fitness  of  caadidates  for  con-(l|^ 
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tistorial  beneficet,  which  are  reserved  to  the 
Holy  See,  to  write  and  to  dispatch  the  Apostolic 
letters  for  the  collation  of  those  benefices,  to 
dispense  from  the  conditions  remiired  in  regard 
to  them  and  to  provide  for  Uie  pensions  or 
for  the  execution  of  the  charges  imposed  by  the 
Pope  when  conferring  those  benefices. 

The  ApostoUe  Camera  administers  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Holy  See  during  a  vacancy  of  the 
latter  The  carfinal-camerlengo  presides  over 
the  Camera  and  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  the 
Constitution  'Vacante  sede  apostolica*  of  25 
Dec.  190& 

The  Secretariate  of  Briefs  consists  of  the 
secretary  and  two  office  assistants.  The  secrc' 
tary  is  a  prelate  whose  duty  it  is  to  write  the 
Pontifical  briefs  addressed  to  emperors,  Idngs, 
civil  princes  or  other  exalted  personages.  He 
also  prepares  the  allocutions  whidb  de  Pope 
pronounces  at  Consistories,  and  the  Elncydicats 
or  apostolic  lelters  addressed  to  the  bishops  and 
to  the  faithfni. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Curia  cotnpHses 
certain  commissions  of  cardinals,  such  as  the 
commissions  for  biblical  studies,  for  historical 
studies,  for  the  adminbtration  of  the  funds  of 
the  Hoi)'  See  or  of  the  Peterspence,  for  the 
codification  of  the  canon  law,  etc, ;  alto  the 
Pontifical  Family.  (See  Congregation's,  ItoMAS; 
Papacv;  Rota  Romana).  Consult  Haskins, 
*The  Sources  of  the  History  of  the  Papal  Peni- 
tentiary' (in  American  Journal  of  Theology, 
LIX,  I90S) ;  Chonel,  *La  sacrei  p£nitencerie 
Apoitdique'  (Lyons  1904)  ;  Chiari,  'Memoria 
enuridico-storica  sulla  Dataria  Cancellaria* 
(Rome  1900)  ;  Trombetta,  'De  juribus  et  privi- 
l^is  prxlatorum  Romans  Cutis'  (Sorrento 
1906).  A  good  popular  accouht  is  that  by 
Benedetto  Oieiti  in  'The  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia*  (Vol.  Xni,  New  York  1912). 

John  B.  UcDonneu, 
Ediloriat  Staff  of  The  Americatta. 

CURIATII.    See  Hofatu. 

CURICd,  koo-re-ka',  Chile,  a  province  ly- 
ing between  Colchagua  and  Talca.  Area  2,915 
square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  the  departments 
of  Curic6  and  Vichiquen.  Its  capital  city,  also 
called  Curic6,  has  two  commercial  banks,  sev- 
eral tanneries  and  other  industrial  establish- 
Oieuts.  It  is  114  miles  south  of  Santiago,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railroad.  It  hag  con- 
sideraUe  trade  with  Argentina  through  the 
Planqhfin  Pass.  It  was  settled  in  174;^  though 
not  on  iu  present  site.  The  port  of  Lbco  is  on 
the  Lake  of  Vichiquen.  Numerous  irrigating 
canals  are  derived  from  the  Teno  and  Lwitue, 
which  unite  to  form_  the  Mataqnito  River. 
Cereals,  vegetables,  wine,  cattle,  timber  and 
fruits  are  among  toe  products;  there  are  also 
a  few  copper,  silver  and  gold  mines  in  the 
Cordillera  and  the  coast  range  of  hilU,  and  the 
annual  outpvit  of  salt  from  the  estuaries  of  the 
lakes  of  Vichiquen,  Boyeruca  and  Bucalemu 
exceeds  25,000  tons.  The  State  Central  Railroad 
crosses  the  province.  Pqp.  (province)  108,120; 
(city)  18^13. 

CURIE,  ku-re',  Pierre  and  Msric,  distin- 


American  has  said  that  'they  afford  an  example 
of  a  moat  intercHtinR  ootlabo ration,  since  it  cOn- 
cerns  a  husband  and  wife,  both  of  high  scien- 
tific attaiiunenta,  who  aided  one  aiwuier  with 


their  efforts  and  knowle^e  in  the  arduous  padi 
that  finally  led  to  the  production  of  pure  ra- 
dium.* M.  Curie  was  bom  in  1859;  d.  Paris, 
19  April  1906,  and  at  the  age  of  20  years  began 
to  make  independent  scientific  researches.  In 
1895  he  received  his  appointment  as  professor 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  having  discharged  the 
duties  of  chef  de  trovaux  up  to  that  time :  and 
the  future  husband  and  wife  met  as  teacher  and 
pupil.  Marie  Sklodowska  (bohi  at  Warsaw, 
November  1868)  completed  the  usual  course  of 
study  at  the  Warsaw  gymnasium  about  1884; 
afterward  worked  in  the  laboratory  of  plwsics 
of  the  Industrial  Museum ;  in  \S9l  went  to  Paris 
and  obtained  a  licentiate's  degree  in  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  ( 1893) ,  takmg  a  degree  in  pfay»< 
ieal  and  chemical  science*  two  years  later.  Be- 
fore M.  Pierre  Curie  married  tier  she  had  be- 
come instructor  in  phyncs  at  the  high  school 


nqtcriments  in  the  laboratory  of  the  school  of 
I^jgics  and  chemistry.  Towwd  the  end  of 
1898  Professor  and  Mme.  Cnric  positively  con- 
firmed what  tluqr  had  orcviously  amumnced  widi 


respect  to  a  new  and*  strongly  radioactive  sub- 
stance derived  from  pitchmcnde.  In  the  first 
pjace  they  found  an  element  to  which  they  e^ve 


the  name  polonium;  then  their  collaboration 
was  rewarded  bv  the  disco veiv  of  radium 
(<^.v.).  In  1903  they  were  awarded  the  Nobel 
pnro  in  physics  jointly  with  A,  H.  Becquere] 
(g.v.).  In  1904  M.  Curie  vras  made  professor 
of  physics  at  the  Sorbonoe  and  in  190S  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  France.  His  memoirs 
were  published  mostly  in  the  '(jomptes  rendus* 
of  the  French  Acaduny.  In  1908  Mma  Curie 
was  appointed  chief  professor  of  physics  in  the 
Uiuversity  of  Paris,  In  1910  she  was  awarded 
the  Albert  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts 
(England),  and  in  1911  she  received  the  Nobel 
prize  for  chemistry.  She  wrote  'Recherches 
Eur  les  propriJtis  magnftiques  des  aciers 
trempis'  and  'Rechcr'ches  sur  les  substances 
radioactive^'  (Eng.  trans..  2d  ed..  New  York 
1904). 

CURIO  (clipped  from  corioWty),  term  still 
poptilarly  used,  thongfa  somewhat  obsolete,  to 
describe  any  kind  of  object  of  curiosity,  espe- 
cially such  as  would  belong]  to  cabinet  col- 
lections, OR  accoimt  of  antiquity,  rarity  or 
intrinsic  interest,  in  such  domains  as  pottery, 
porcelain,  enamels,  metal  work,  ivories,  wood 
carving,  arras,  clocks,  fans,  watches,  snuff- 
boxes, musical  instruments  and  the  like; 

CUKITIBA,  koo-r«-t«'-ba,  Brazil,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  state  of  Parand,  situated  on  a  plateau 
3,000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  about  80  miles 
west  of  the  port  of  Paranagu^.  A  railroad 
built  in  I8S5  connects  the  city  with  the  ocean. 


sidized  by  the  State.     It  manufactures  c 

woolens  and  has  considerable  trade  in  mati  and 
exports  corn  beet  and  tobacco.  Pop.  about 
10,000. 

CURLEW,  kir^fl,  shore  birds  of  the  gentis 
Numenius^  belonging  to  the  snipe  family 
icharadriidte) .  In  this  genus  the  bill  is  long, 
slender  and  accurate,  and  the  toes  are  rather 
short,  thick  and  margined.  Most  of  the  species 
are  of  large  site  for  the  family  and  abtnit  15 
are  found  throughout  the  world.  [ 
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The  bng<b(Ue4  cuikw  (N.  Umgiroslrui  u  . 
tbc  largest  ^ecieSt  its  total  Unglh  aomttimtt 
exceeding  two  feet '  It  ii  found  throu^out 
tcoipcnite  North  Aioerica,  but  is  rare  in  the 
N«w  England  Stales.  In  die  interior  it  is  com- 
mon throu^out  the  Uississippi  Valley,  where, 
as  well  as  m  the  south  Atlantic  States,  it  breeds, 
laying  three  or  four  egn  on  the  ground  in 
nModowE  or  ptairies.  Like  other  species  its 
prindpal  food  consists  of  worms,  crustaceans 
and  insects,  but  vegetable  matter  u  also  eaten. 
The  Hndsooian  curlew  (AT.  hittUonicus)  is 
smaller,  with  the  bill  scarcely  more  than  one- 
half  as  long  and  the  color  of  a  less  rufons  tone 
than  the  last.  It  is  more  a  bird  of  the  North, 
breeding  in  the  Arctic  regions  and  migrating 
through  Ae  United  States.    The  common  gut- 


length  of  12  to  15  inches  and  a  bill  of  ^y  2 
or  3  inches.  This  bird  is  remarkable  for 
itft  extensive  migratory  movements  in  the  spriiw 
a»d  fall.  Like  the  Hudsoniati  curlew  it  breeds 
m  hi^  northern  latitudes,  but  winters  still 
farther  south  in  tropical  America.  During  the 
migrations  it  abounds  along  the  eastern  sea- 
burd  of  the  United  States.  Consult  EUiot, 
<North  American  Shore  Birds'  (1895). 

CURLBWIS,  Mrs.  H.  R.  (Ethel  Tubneb), 
Anglo- Australian  novelist:  b.  Doncasler,  Eng- 
land, 24  Jan.  1872.  She  was  brought  to  Aus- 
tralia when  nine  years  of  age,  was  educated 
there  and  began  to  write  in  1690.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1896  to  H.  R.  Curlewis,  a  lawyer,  and 
she  and  her  husband  live  in  Sydney.  ■Ethel 
Tnmer,*  as  she  is  known  to  the  public,  has  a 
gift  of  telling  stories  for  children  and  her  works 
are  very  popular.  But  she  does  other  work 
almost  equally  well.  She  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  younger  writers  of  the  Aus- 
tralian school.  Among  her  already  numerous 
published  works  are  'Seven  Little  Australians' ; 
'The  Family  at  Misrule';  'The  Story  of  a 
Baby' ;  'The  Little  Duchess' :  'The  Litlle  Lar- 
rakin>;  'Miss  Bobbie'  (1897);  *The  Camp  at 
Wandinong'  (1898) ;  'The  Thr^e  Little  Maids' 
(1900);  'The  Wonder  Child'  (1901);  'Betty 
and  Company'  (1902);  'Little  Mother  Meg> 
(190*);  'white  Root  ^ree'  (190S) :  'In  the 
Midst  of  the  Mountain'  (1906)  ;  '"llie  Stolen 
Vmage'  (1907):  "That  GirP  (1908);  'Fugi- 
tives from  Fortune'  (1909);  'Fair  Ines» 
(1910);  'The  Apple  of  Happiness'  (1911); 
'Pools  and  Happy  Havens'  (1912)  ;  'The  Se- 
cret of  the  Sea*  (1913);  "iTie  Flower  o'  the 
Pine'   (1914);  'The  Oub'    (1915). 

CURLING,  a  Scottish  game  plaved  on  die 
ice,  with  lar^e  smooth  stones  of  a  hemispher- 
ical form,  with  an  iron  or  wooden  haniUe  at 
the  top,  which  the  players  slide  froin  one  mark 
to  another.  The  space  within  which  the  stones 
more  is  called  the  'rink*  (32t-42  yards  long 
and  10  yards  wide),  and  the  hole  or  mark  at 
each  end  the  "tee.'  The  number  of  players 
upon  a  rink  is  8  or  16—8  when  the  players 
use  2  stones  each,  weighing  not  more  than 
44  pounds  nor  less  than  32  pouids  wi^- 
out  bandies,  and  not  of  greater  circumfer-- 
ence  than  36  inches,  nor  of  greater  or  less 
height  than  ooe-eii^ih  oi  the  longest  diam^ 
ter,  and  16  when  dey  use  1  stone  each.  The 
object  of  the  player  is  to  lay  his  stooc  as  near 
to  the  mark  as  possible,  to  guard  that  of  lii) 


parQier  which  has  bean  well  Uid  before,  or  to.. 
strike  off  that  of  his  antagonist.  When  the 
stones  on  both  sides  have  been  all  iilayed,  the 
stone  nearest  the  tee  counts  one,  and  if  the  sec- 
ond, third,  fourth  belong  to  the  same  side,  each 
coimts  one  more.  No  stone  is  counted  unless  it 
reaches  the  mark  called  "hog  score*;  and  if  it 
^sses  out  of  the  rink  it  is  discounted  also. 
One  player  on  each  side,  called  the  'skip,*  takes 
charge  of  the  sweeping  of  the  ice.  The  game 
is  also  played  for  individual  points,  no  part- 
ners or  sides  being  taken.  The  stones  are  usu- 
ally polished  to  facilitate  their  speed.  A  set 
of  matches  is  called  'bonspiel,'  The  game  is 
a  very  old  one  of  Scottish  origin  and  very  pop- 
ular in  northern  countries.  Intematioi^ 
and  interstate  matches  are'  played  and  trophies 
are  awarded.  There  are  various  clubs  devoted 
to  the  sport,  the  oldest  being  in  Scotland.  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Newfoundland,  Russia,  New 
Zealand,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States 
hav«  associate  clubs.  In  1867  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Curling  Oub  was  organised.  Consult 
Ramsay,  <  An  Aocount  of  the  Game  of  Curling' 
(EdinbuTgh  ISll) ;  and  Spalding's  Annual 
Athletic  Manual. 

CURLY-GRASS,  a  common  name  for  « 
fern  ^Schiaaa  piuilta),  the  typical  genus  of  the 
climbing  fem  family.  The  plant  is  rare,  being 
occasionally  found  m  wet  soil  in  the  pine  bar- 
rtais  of  New  Jersey  and  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
cUffltMng  fem  family  has  16  genera,  of  wide 
geograpnical  distribution,  the  two  American 
genera  being  Schixaa,  as  above,  and  Lygodium, 
represented  by  the  Hartford  fem. 

CURRAN,  Charles  Conrtney,  American 
artist:  b.  Hartford.  Ky.,  13  Feb.  1861,  He 
studied  art  in  Cincinnati,  the  New  York  Art 
Students'  League  and  the  Acadteie  Julien  in 
Paris,  France,  receiving  an  honoraUe  mention 
in  the  Salon  of  1890,  He  has  been  awarded 
several  of  the  prizes  of  the  National  Acadetny 
of  Desi^  and  received  medals  at  the  Worlds 
Columbian  Exposition  and  the  Cotton  Stales  In- 
ternational Elxposition  and  medals  at  the  expo- 
sitions of  Paris  (1900),  Buffalo  (1901)  and 
Saint  Louis  (1904).  He  was  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  in  1904.  There  are 
jHCtures  bv  him  at  Vassar  College,  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Pennsyl- 


paint 


His   color  is   delicate,   his   draftsmanship   i 

and  minute.  Among  his  notewortl^  paintings 
are  'Perfume  of  flie  Roses';  'The  Breezy 
Day';  'Wild  Asters  on  the  Mountain  Side'; 
'Victoria';  'June>;  'In  the  Garden';  'The 
Lanterns.' 

CURRAN,  Joha  PbUpot,  Irish  orator:  b. 
Nen'market,  near  Cork,  24  July  1750;  d.  Lon- 
don, 14  Oct  1817,  He  was  designed  for  the 
Church  and  educated  at  Trini^  College,  Dub- 
lin, after  which  he  went  to  London  and  studied 
at  oi»e  of  the  inns  of  court.  His  youth  was 
rollicking  and  dissipated.  He  was  c^ed  to  the 
Irish  bar  in  1775,  and  in  1783  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Slow 
in  gaining  a  practice,  portly  because  of  lihe 
loiown  hostilify  of  .some  of  the  judges  to  the 
jQUng  harrieter,  he  attained  lasting  (debrity  fay. 
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bis  skilful  conduct  a.s  dcfendin?  counsel  in  a 
great  series  of  slate  trials  in  tne  last  decade 
of  the  18th  century,  associated  with  political 
troubles.  For  Ifais  work  he  w&s  sinKulariy  veil 
adapted,  his  knowledge  of  the  Iri^  peasantry 
lenaing  a  peculiar  relish  to  his  cross-exatnina- 
tions.  His  wit  and  virulence  made  him  ene~ 
mies  if  they  gained  him  friends,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence he  was  a  party  to  no  fewer  than  five 
duels,  none  of  them  witii  serious  results.  A  ' 
Protestant  himself,  he  fought  strenuously  for 
the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities  and  opposed, 
with  all  the  eloquence  at  hb  command,  the 
Act  of  Union.  On  the  accession  of  Fot  to 
power  in  1806,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
rolls  in  Ireland,  retiting  on  pension  in  1814. 
file  attachment  of  the  Irish  patriot  Emmet 
for  his  daughter  Sarah  is  commemorated  in 
Moore's  poem,  "She  is  far  from  the  land  where 
her  young  Hero  sleeps."  Curran  possessed  tal- 
ents of  Ac  highest  order:  his  wit,  his  drollery, 
his  eloquence,  his  pathos,  were  irresistible;  and 
die  splendid  and  daring  style  of  his  oratory 
formed  a  striking-  contrast  with  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, which  was  mean  and  diminutive. 
Consult  Davis,  'Life  of  Curran'  (1846);  Phil- 
lips, 'Curran  and  His  Contemporaries'  (1B50). 


so  named  from  the  Grei  ci^  of  Corinth,  where 
they  first  became  commercially  important;  by 
extension,  various  species  of  the  genus  Ribes 
and  their  fruits.  The  former  belongs  to  the 
genus  Vitis  (see  Ghape  Cultdre)  of  the  natural 
order  Vitxea  or  Amfelidem;  the  latter  of  the 
Saxifragacea.  Only  tbe  thomless  species  of  the 
latter  genus  which  bear  grape-like  clusters  of 
smooth  fruits  are  called  currants;  the  spiny 
species  art  known  as  gooseberries. 

The  most  widely  cultivated  species  is  un- 
questionably  the  red  curnwt  {R.  rubrvfn) 
which  has  deve]<^)ed  several  white  horticulture 
varieties  as  well  as  numerous  red  ones  which 
are  commercially  important,  both  in  the  fresh 
state  and  when  manufactured  into  jelly.  The 
black  currant  {R.  fUgrum)  is  next  in  importance 
as  a  f niit  but  is  less  popular  in  America  be- 
cause of  its  peculiar  flavar,  less  prolific  habit 
and  smaller  range  of  usefulness.  The  first  is  a 
native  of  the  north  temperate  rone,  the  second 
of  Europe  and  Siberia.  The  American  black 
currant  {R.  fioridum  or  americanum)  resembles 
the  common  black  currant  but,  though  some- 
times found  in  gardens,  is  little  esteemed.  The 
flowering  currant  (,R.  attreum),  an  American 
Species,  nas  produced  several  horticultural  va- 
rieties but  is  not  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which 
ripens  very  unevenly,  but  for  its  bright  yellow 
sweet-scented  flowers  which  appear  in  die 
spring.  Several  other  species  are  grown  for 
ornament,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  the 
red-flowered  currant  (R.  sangttiHeum')  which  is 
found  on  the  Pacific  Coast  from  British  Colum- 
bia to  South  America.  It  has  developed  several 
varieties  which  are  all  attractive  in  flower  but 
idtich  bear  rather  dry,  hitter  berries  errone- 
ously reputed  poisonous.  Only  the  first  three 
species  are  economically  important,  and  that 
only  in  the  North  or  in  the  higher  altitudes  of 
the  South,  where  the  hot  summers  injure  the 
bushes.  In  the  drr  plains  region  Hiey  succeed 
onl]f  under  specially  favorable  conditions  such 
as  irrigation  and  parti^  shade,  etc.     Sev«i^l 


unrelated  spedes  of  plants  are  called  Currant, 
bnt  conxpared  with  the  above  are  nniniportant. 

The  currant  thrives  besf  in  cool,  rather  hu- 
mid dimates,  upon  well-drained  but  moist 
strong  dayey  loams,  and  with  less  attention  to 
cultivation,  pruning,  etc.,  than  any  other  small 
fruit.  However,  it  will  respond  liberally  to 
good  treatment  and  deserves  better  attention 
than  it  usually  ttceiveS.  The  idants  are  gen- 
erally propagated  by  means  of  hard  wood  ctrt- 
tings  which  are  transplanted  to  the  field  when 
one  or  two  years  old.  The  usual  (hstances  for 
planting  are  four  by  six  feet  upon  land  well 
prepared  by  plowing  and  harrowing.  The 
bushes  are  cultivated  until  mid-summer,  when 
a  cover  crop  is  sown  to  be  plowed  under  the 
following  spring.  Annually,  two  or  three  nntr 
stems  should  be  allowed  to  grow,  preferably 
from  below  ground,  at  the  centre  of  the  bush, 
and  when  this  wood  has  borne  fruit  twice 
(that  is,  when  three  years  old)  should  be  cut 
oDt,  since  j'ovnger  wood  is  more  productive  and 
less  likely  to  become  infested  with  insects  and 
disease.  On  this  account,  training  to  the  tree 
form  is  not  recommended.  A  plantation  should 
continue  to  be  commercially  profitable  for  6 
or  ID  years  after  coming  into  bearing  and 
should  yield  100  bushels  an  acre  if  properly 
cared  for.  Yields  of  350  bushcjs  have  been 
reported.  Individual  plants  in  gardens  should 
produce  from  two  to  loui  pounos. 

Of  the  many  insects  that  attack  the  plant, 
the  currant  sawfly  or  currant  worm  (Nematus 
rib£fii)  is  the  best  known.  It  is  a  European 
four-winged  fly  somewhat  larger  than  a  large 
housefly,  which  lays  its  eggi  upon  the  midribs 
of  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  particularly 
those  near  the  ground,  in.  early  spring.  The 
green,  black-dotted  worms  frequently  do  coo- 
siderablc  damage  before  their  presence  is  sus- 
pected. Spraying  with  arsenites  or  hellebore 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  appear  and  at  intervals  of 
about  a  week  is  a  positive  r^nedy.  As  a  result 
of  neglect,  however,  the  bushes  are  frequently 
defoliated.  A  lon^-horned  beetle  (Ptenocortu 
supernataltis')  lays  its  eggs  upon  the  shoots  and 
branches  into  which  the  larvae  burrow  and 
emerge  as  adults  during  late  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  When  troublesome  the  buslies 
should  be  heavily  pnined  during  the  winter  and 
the  pnmings  hivned..  This  treatment  will  also 
destroy  other  species  of  borer,  the  adult  of 
which  is  a  moth  (,Sesia  tipuliformii) .  No  prac- 
ticable remedy  has  been  discovered  for  the  cur- 
rant f^  (Epochra  canadensis)  which  sometimes 
--   senously   troublesome,  since  its  attacks    the 


All  leaf  diseases  of  the  currant,  the  best 
known  of  which  are  anthracnose  (^Glxosporiutn 
rihis)  and  leaf  spot  {Septoria  rtWr),  may  be 
controlled  by  thorough  spraying  with  a  stand- 
ard fungicide  (q.v.).  The  former  of  these  dis- 
eases is  characterized  by  small  black  s|>ots  on 
the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  white  ones 
beneath ;  Hie  latter  has  black-centred  white 
spots.  The  leaves  fall  prematurely  in  each  case. 
The  currant  tubercle,  a  disease  which  attacks 
the  whole  plant,  has  become  locally  destructive 
in  some  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  leaves  wilt, 
the  fruit  colors  prematurely,  the  dusters  be- 
come smalt  and  few,  and  both  foliage  and  fruit 
shrivel  and  fall.  ITie  plant  soon  dies.  No 
remedy  is  known  except  pronipt  digging  and 
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bmniiig.  No  diMased  pbuito  shoald  be  used,  lax 
propagation  because  the  disease  seemi  to  per- 
meate the  whole  plant.  Consult  Cart^  'Bmh 
Fnuts>  -  (latest  ed,  New  York  1911);  BaiUr. 
'Cjrclopedia  of  American  Hoiticttlbire'  (4  vols., 
ib.  1910). 

CURRANT  INSECT-PKST8.    See  Cub- 
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guisbed,  metallic  and  paper. 

Metallic  Curencj  taaf  be  classified  on  the 
basts  of  its  form  as  Dultion  and  ooin.  Bullion 
is  a  name  applied  to  uocuirent  coita  and  to 
gold  and  silver  bars  or  ingots.  The  metal  in 
these  may  be  f^re,  that  is,  without  alloy,  or 
tlandard,  that  is,  mixed  wttb  the  amount  of 
otlier  metals  prescribed  tgr  law  for  coins.  For 
example,  a  tew  approved  18  Jan.  J837  prescribed 
«that  the  standard  for  both  gold  and  stiver  coins 
of  the  United  States  shall  hereafter  be  such 
that  of  1,000  parts  by  weight  900  shall  be  of 
pure  metal  and  100  of  alloy;  and  the  alloy  of 
the  silver  coins  shall  be  of  copper ;  and  the  alloy 
of  the  gold  coins  sliall  be  of  copper  and  silver, 
provided  that  the  silver  does  not  exceed  one- 
half  of  the  wlule  alloy.^  Tbese  gold  and  silver 
bars  are  chieily  used  as  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  coin  or  in  [he  payment  of  balances 
between  buiks,  especially  those  located  in  diffei- 
ent  countries.  The  latter  ie  tbrir.  chief  use  us 
currency.  They  ma^,  however,  and  doubtless 
soroetiiBes  ar^  used  in  |taynients  between  indi- 
viduals and  between  individuals  and  banJcs. 

CoiDB  are  stamped  pieces  of  metal  in  fonn. 
size,  wpight  and  design  of  the  slampi  calculated 
to  nt  them  for  use  as  hand-to-hand  money. 
The  fonn  found  to  be  most  serviceable  is  that ' 
of  a  flat,  circular  .disc  with  a  milled  edge.  Thc" 
circular  form  and  the  niiLkd  edge  make  clip-  . 
ping  diHicuU  and  loss  of  weight  from  wear  and. 
tear  easily  observable.  The  flat  udes  present  a 
surface  well  adapted  to  rtceive  a  stamp.  In  . 
order  that  the  sixes  and  weights  of  the  coins 
may  be  convenient,  gold,  silver,  nickel  or  sooie 
kind  of  an  amalgam  and  copper  are  used  in 
their  manufacture  in  all  countria  in  whick 
:rce  is  well  developed,  gold  for  those  of , 
t  denominations,  snver  ior  those  Aeaom- 

IS  next  lowest,   nickel  or  amalgam  for 

those  next  and  copper  for  those  of  the  lowest 
denomination). 

The  denominations  found  most  convenient 
are  those  based  upon  the  so-calkd  decimal  sys- 
tem. According  to  this  the  coin  of  lowest  de- 
nomination is  usually  one-ooe-htindredth  part 
of  the  unit  coin  and  the  other  subdivisioiu  are 
one~twentieth,  one- tenth,  one- fourth  or  one- 
fifth  and  one-half  of  the  unit.  Tbe  other  de- 
nominations are  the  unit  and  multiples  of  5, 
10  and  20  times  the  unit.  For  examine,  in  the 
United  States  the  unit  coin  b  the  dollar  and 
die  subdivisions  are  1,  5,  10,  25  and  50  cent 
pieces,  and  the  multiples  are  5,  10  and  20  dollar 
pieces.  The  ]  cent  piece  is  made  of  copper,  the 
5  cent  ^ece  of  nickel,  thc  10,  25  and  50  cent 
pieces  and  the  dollar  of  silver,  and  the  5,  10  and 
20  dollar  pieces  of  gold. 

The  only  noteworthy  exception  to  the  deci- 
mal system  among  the  nations  of  the  present 
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day  is  Efl^and.  She  has  preserved  the  original  - 
system  which  was  in  operation  in  European 
countries  before  the  decimal  system  was 
adi^ted  The  old  system  was  derived  from  the 
system  of  wd^t  at  the  time  in  use.  As  it  is 
preserved  in  England  the.  unit  called  the  pound  ' 
slerlii^  is  subdivided  into  20  parts  called  shil- 
lings and  these  again  into  12  parts  called  pence, 
and  these  again  into  four  parts  called  farthings.  . 
The  dcaiominations  of  the  coins  are  the  farthing,  . 
half-penny,  penny,  sixpence,  florin  or  two-shil- 
ling piecei  half-crown  or  two  and  one-haU 
shming  piece,  the  crown,  half  sovereign,  sov- 
e  reign,  two  and  five- sove  reign  pieces.  Tbe 
faruuog,  half-penny  and  pvany  are  made  of  . 
copper,  the  stxpenc^  florm,  half  crown  and 
crown  of  silver,  and  the  half  sovereign,  sov- 
ereign, two  and  five-sovereign  pieoes  of  gold. 

The  r- — ' -■—  —  •*- 
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feiting  difiicult,  and  t 
menotviivc  purposes.  The  names  given  to  them 
frequently  have  historical  as  well  as  practicai 
significance.  From  the  ^int  of  view  of  their 
relation  to  each  other,  corns  may  be  classified  as 
stanibrd  or  subsidiary.  Standard  coins  are  thou  , 
nude  of  the  stancbrd  of  value,  which  in  most 
countries  at  the  present  time  is  gold,  and  which 
are  coined  for  individuals  who  bring  to  the  mint 
metal  of  tbe  proper  standard.  A  small  chai^, 
called  seniorage  may  be  made  or  the  entire' 
expense  of  the  coinage  may  be  borne  by  the 
government.  Sttbsidiary  eoins  ate  those  which 
are  made  redeemable  on  demand  in  standard  ' 
coins.  They  are  usually  also  made  legal  tender  : 
only  for  relatively  small  payments:  ccMtied  on 
government  account  and  m  limited  quantities, 
and  tbe  aowunt  of  the  standard  ibetal  for  which 
they  are  redeemaUe  exceeds  in  market  vaJue 
that  of  the  amount  of  the  metal  of  which  they 

It  b  onb'  by  thus  malring  some  coins  subsid-- 
iary  to  others  which  are  standard  that  a  cur- 
rency consisting  of  coins  made  of  different  . 
met^s  can  be  maintained.  Otherwise,  since  thc 
relative  values  of  the  different  metals  are  con-- 
stantty  changing  it  will  always  be  found  profit- 
able to  melt  down  certain  of  the  coins  for  sale  . 
as  bullion  or  to  ship  them  abroacL, where  thc^ 
alw^s  pass  at  their  bullion  value.  For  eicample, 
simMtse  at  the  time  a  coinage  system  is  esta^  • 
lished  300  grains  of  silver  is  exactly  equivalent.' 
in  value  on  the  bullion  market  to  20  grains  of  . 
gol4  aikd  that  accordingly  coins  CMitaining  each 
20  grains  of  gold  and  legal  tender  for  one  dol- 
lar, aod  others  each  containing  150  erainS  of  . 
silver  and  legal  tender  for  half  a  aoMar  are 
freely  coined  at  the  mints  tor  individuals  bring- 
ine  metal  of  the  proper  standard.  Soon  the 
rdalive  value  of  gold  and  silver  on  the  bullion 
market  changes  so  that  20  grains  of  .gold  are  . 
equivalent  in  value  to  400  grains  of  silver. 
Then  it  will  be  profitable  to  melt  down  the  gold 
coins  for  sale  as  bullion  or  to  use  them  in  for- 
eign payments  at  their  bullion  value  and  at 
home  to  use  two  silver  half  dollars  in  making  a 
dollar  p^meat  instead  of  a  gold  dollar.  This  - 
condition  is  prevented  by  making  the  silver 
coins  subsidiary.  They  can  then  only  be  ob- 
tained by  purchase  from  the  government  at  the 
r^te  of  two  silver  half  dollars  for  a  gold  dollar. 
Since  the  eovcrnment  at  any  lime  will  give 
back  a  ^lo  dollar  for  two  silver  half  dollars, 
there  <w>ll  be  no  reason  for  anyone's  refusing 
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to  take  two  silver  half  dollus  for  a  dollar's 
wtorth  of  eoods.  The  govemnicnt  protects 
itself  from  the  daneer  and  expense  of  an  exces- 
sive volume  of  redemptions  of  silver  coins  by 
itself  monopolizing  their  muiufacture  and  Inf 
limiting  the  amount  strictly  to  the  need  for  them 
as  a  circulating;  medium. 

'  Certain  coins,  notably  the  silver  dollar  of 
the  United  States  and  the  iive-ft«nc  piece  of 
the  states  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  occupy 
a  somewhat  anomalous  position,  being  neither 
subsidiaiy  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term  nor 
standard  but  midway  betiveen  the  two. 

Paper  Cnrrency  is  distinguished  bv  the 
element  of  credit  wnich  is  its  dominant  cnaraC' 
tertstic.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  record  of  an 
obligation  to  pay  made  in  a  form  suitable  for 
monetary  purposes.  It  may  be  the  obligation 
of  a  government,  of  a  bank  or  of  some  other 
kind  of  a  private  corporation  or  even  of  3i 
private  jwrson.  The  ooligation  is  always  ex- 
pressed tn  terms  of  the  standard  valtie  of  the 
nation  in  which  it  is  issued.  The  form  may  Ik 
tlst  of  a  promise  to  pay  or  that  of  an  order  to 
pay.  If  the  former,  the  notes  recording  the 
promise  are  usually  Issued  in  denominations 
suitable  for  use  as  hand-to-hand  money  and 
are  made  payable  to  bearer  on  demand. 

Paper  currency  will  circulate  wherever  the 
credit  of  the  party  which  issues  it  is  known  or 
bdieved  to  be  good,  provided  its  form  b  suit- 
able for  commercial  purposes,  and  it  may  cifcu- 
tate  at  a  discount  even  when  the  credit  of  the 
issuing  party  Is  not  of  the  best  Within  the 
territory  in  which  it  circulates  the  extent  of 
its  use,  which  is  now  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  form  of  currency,  is  due  to  its  superior 
conrenience'and  safety  and  to  the  economy  of 
its  use.  For  large  payments  it  is  more  con- 
venient and  economical  than  coin  and  for  pay- 
ments between  people  located  in  different  places 
and  for  the  use  of  travelers  and  for  nearly  all 
payments  by  mail  or  express  it  is  safer  as  well 
as  more  convenient  and  economical.  The  most 
widely  nsed  kinds  of  paper  money  are  circulated 
through  the  agency  oi  governments  and  banks. 

Oomnunent  CurrencT,  as  the  former  kind 
may  be  called,  consists  ot  notes  issued  by  gov- 
ernments in  denominations  aititable  for  mone- 
tary purposes,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  and 
ustnlly,  though  not  always,  noo-interesC-beariag. 
They  may  be  cotiverlibU  or  inconvertibte,  that 
is,  redeemable  in  coin  on  demand  or  not  so 
redeemable.  In  the  latter  case  the  obligation 
of  the  government  to  redeem  them  is  unques- 
tioned, since  it  is  usually  expressly  stated  in  the 
form  of  a  promise,  but  the  time  of  redemption 
is  left  for  future  determination.  The  form  of 
the  two  kinds  of  notes  may  be  identical,  in  wtlidi 
case  the  only  difference  between  them  is  that 
in  the  one  case  the  government  actually  re- 
deems its  promise  to  pay  on  demand  and  m  the 
oSier  it  does  not. 

In  order  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  incon- 
vertible government  notes  they  are  usually  made 
legal  tender,-^  that  is,  their  tender  in  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  is  declared  b^  law  to  constitute 
a  legal  fulfilment  of  the  obligation; — and  they 
are  made  receivable  for  taxes  and  most,  if  not 
alt,  other  public  dties.  The  fact  of  their  incon- 
vertibility, however,  renders  them  interior  to 
the  metallic  elements  of  the  currem^,  all  of 
which  are  freely  interchangeable,  and  tie  stand- 
ard coins  of  which  have  a  mailwt  value  as> 


bullioh,  identical  _.  -._ 

age  charg^  with  dieir  value  as  coin.  Ttiey, 
therefore,  depreciBte,  that  is,  they  are  exchange- 
able on  the  money  market  for  something  less 
than  the  amoont  of  coin  which  is  indicated  in 
the  promise  to  i>ay  which  they  record.  The 
amount  of  dej^vciation  depends  u^ob  subjective 
influences.  It  is  a  fairly  accurate  expression  of 
the  combined  judgment  of  the  people  rmrding 
the  credit  of  the  government  and  the  time  at 
which  it  is  likely  to  redeem  the  promises  it  has 
expressed  on  the  notes.  It  isj  therefore,  subject 
to  wide,  sudden  and  frequent  fluctuations.  On 
account  of  their  depreciation  inconvertible  gov- 
ernment notes  take  the  place  of  coin  in  the 
circulating  medium  since  the  latter  can  more 
profitably  be  sold  as  bullion  or  exchanged  for 
notes  on  the  money  markrt  at  their  disctnmted 
value,  and  the  former  being  legal  tender  may  be 
used  in  all  payments,  ^nce  everyone  must 
receive  and  pay  out  these  depreciated  notes, 
thev  necessarily  quote  prices  in  terms  of  them, 
and  consctjuendy  all  prices  rise  to  die  extent  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  notes  and  thereafter 
fluctuate  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  their 
depreciation.  On  account  of  the  subjective  and 
consequent  erratic  diaracter  of  these  fluctua- 
tions all  business  becomes  highly  speculativt 
calculations  based  on  a  study  of  cost,  demand 
and  supply  and  the  other  factors  upon  which 
sound  business  depends  become  untrustworthy 
and  everybody  is  forced  to  gamble  in  order  to 
live.  The  circulation  of  such  notes,  therefore, 
constitutes  a  national  calamity. 

Convaitlble  Oovemiuent  Notea  may  be 
merelv  representatives  of  coin,  as  is  the  case  of 
the  sUver  and  gold  certificates  of  die  United 
States,  in  which  corresponding  amounts  of  coin 
are  kept'in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury,  or  they 
may  be  only  partially  covered  by  coin,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  greenbacks  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  a  reserve  of  from  $100,0000,000  to  $150,- 
000,000  of  gold  coin  is  kept  for  the  redemption 
of  pi6,000i000  and  some  Oiousands  of  dcllars 
of  notes. 

Bank  Cnrrencjr  may  be  in  the  form  of  notes 
or  of  what  is  called  deposit  currency.  Bank 
noter  are  promises  of  baidcs  to  pay  to  bearer 
on  demand  issued  in  denominations  suitable  for 
use  as  hand-to-hand  money.  They  are  usually 
convertible  but  sometimes  inconvertible,  in 
which  case  in  essentials  they  resemble  incon- 
vertible govemment  notes.  Since  the  circulation 
of  bank  notes  depends  primarily  upon  the  credit 
of  the  bank  which  issues  them,  many  devices 
have  been  employed  to  secure  their  safety. 
Among  these  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  as- 
sets, special  secnrity  and  safety  fund  devices. 
According  to  the  assets  system  noteholders  are 
given  a  nrst  lien  upon  ail  the  assets  of  the  bank 
and  the  quantity  issued  is  usually  limited  to  a 
percentage  of  the  assets.  According  to  the 
special  security  system  the  bank  of  issue  is 
required  to  purchase  certain  specified  securities,- 
such  as  govemment  bonds,  real  estate  mort- 
gages or  commercial  paper,  and  to  mortgage 
them  to  the  noteholders  as  .security.  According 
to  the  safety  fund  system  a  special  fimd  of  casb 
or  securities  or  both,  cojitributed  Jjro  rata  by 
all  the  issuing  banks  in  the  system,  is  set  aside, 
usually  under  govemment  control  and  supct^ 
vision,  oitt  of  which  the  notes  of  any  failed  bank 
mdy  be  paid.  Two  or  more  of  tiiese  system) 
may  be  combined. 
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DtpCMit  Cnre&cy  is  nperaled  in  the  follow- 
ii^  manner:  The  cnstomers  of  a  bank  trade 
csiih,  checks  and  drafts  on  other  banks  and 
interest-bearing  promissory  notes  or  bills  of 
exchange  due  m  the  future  for  credit  balancci 
on  a  BO-called  checking  account.  By  the  twe  of 
orders  upon  the  bank  called  checks  they  may 
have  a  part  or  alt  of  their  balances  transferred 
to  the  credit  of  other  customers  of  the  bank  or 
to  that  of  customers  of  another  bank,  or  they 
may  acquire  so-called  drafts  on  banks  in  other 
placM  which  enable  then)  to  transfer  their 
credit  faalaacet  to  those  jrfaces  for  similar  use. 
By  similar  arrangonents  between  banks  ths 
madiinery  opciates  in  such  a  way  that  ex- 
changes between  people  in  the  same  town,  m 
different  towns  and  even  in  different  countries 
are  affected  by  the  process  «f  del»t{ng  and 
crediting  these  checking  accomits.  The  g^reater 
part  of  the  exchanges  of  the  commercial  world 
are  now-a-dm  eftoded  in  tfaia  way.  Deposit 
curreiM7  and  bank  notes  based  on  ftneral  assets 
or  on  commercial  paper  possess  the  especial 
m^rit  of  elasticity,  that  is,  they  automatically 
fluctuate  in  volume  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  commerce.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  th^ 
are  created  by  the  sale  of  notes  or  lulls  of 
exchange  representing  needs  for  currency  and 
disa^Mtar  by  return  to  the  banka  of  issue  when  . 
said  notes  or  bills  of  exchai^e  mature.  Consult 
Dodd,  'History  of  Money  in  the  British  Empire 
— ■"    ■-    the   United    Sutes'    (London    1911) ; 


Hepburn,  A.  B.,  'History  of  Coinage  and  Cur- 
reno'  in  the  United  States'  (ib.  1903}  ;  Sumner, 
<A  Histoiy  of  Ainencan  Currency*  (ib.  1878). 

WiuuM  A.  Scott, 
Director  of  School  of  Commtrce,  Universily  of 
Wiscontiii. 

CURRENCY  BILL  of  i9CO  (15  Febru- 
ary), the  culmination  of  tlie  many  yean' 
struggle  between  United  States  parties  over  the 
standard    of    value;    endiiK   ii^the    oomplete 


The  unit  of  value  to  be  the  gold  doUar  of  25.8 
grains,  9-10  fine;  all  United  States  money  to  be 
maintained  at  a  parity  with  it  and  all  govern- 
ment paper-money  to  be  redeemable  in  gold.  A 
redemption  fund  of  $150,000,000  to  be  set  apart 
not  to  fall  below  $100,000,000,  and  if  necessary 
replenished  by  sale  of  bonds  at  not  over  3 
per  cent.  As  fast  as  silver  dollars  are  coined, 
an  emial  amount  of  treasury  notes  to  be  re- 
placed by  silver  certificates;  gold  certificates  on 
certain  conditions  to  be  issued  against  the  gold 


cates  of  more  than  $10.  The  bonded  debt  may 
be  refunded  in  30-year  2  per  cent  gold  bond^ 
at  not  less  than  par.  Any  national  bank  may 
iuue  circulating  notes  up  to  its  paid-up  cajtital 
by  depositing  an  equal  amount  of  national  bonds. 

CURRENT,  a  flow  or  stream  of  a  body  of 
water,  more  or  less  rapid,  b^  whicb  vessels  arc 
compelled  to  alter  or  modify  their  course  or 
velocity,  or  both,  according  to  the  set  or  drift 
of  the  current,  feivers  have  currents  var^ng  in 
strength,  chiefly  accordmg  to  the  inclination  of 
the  bed  down  which  they  flow. 

The  tcchmcal  language  in  which  the  flow  of 
water  and  its  cbanndt  are  knowa  lod  described 


is  as  foUows;  The  bed  it  the  watcr^courM; 
havmg  a  bottom  and  two  sides  or  shores.  When 
the  hitter  are  described  as  rieht-  or  left-hand, 
goihg  down  stream  is  asiameo.  The  transverse  . 
section  is  a  vertical  plane  at  ri^t  aisles  to 
the  course  of  the  currcML  The  perimeter  is  the 
lenqsh  of  this  section  in  the  bed.  The  k>ngi< 
tudmal  section  or  profile  is  a  curve  wh<Me 
^scissa  is  proportional  to  the  distance  up  or 
downstream  from  a  given  poktl  and  wfaose  ordi~ 
nate  is  proportional  to  the  dq>th.  The  slope 
or  declivity  is  the  mean  angle  of  incIinaCiob  of 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  iho  boriton.  The  . 
fall  is  the  difference  in  the  height  at  any  two 
points  of  determinate  distance  apart,  as,  for 
instance,  eight  indies  to  the  mile.  The  line  of 
current  is  the  direction  of  maximum  velocity. 
The  mid-channel  is  the  deepest  part  of  the  bed. 
Hie  velod^  is  greater  at  ttie  surface  than  at 
the  bed.  The  surface  is  higher  in  the  current  ■ 
than  at  the  shore  when  the  river  is  rising,  lower 
than  at  shore  when  the  river  is  falling.  Hie 
direction  is  the  set  of  the  current;  the  rate  is 
the  drift  of  the  current.  For  electric  current, 
see  Elbctwcity.    See  also  Ocean  Cubhw^ts, 

CURRENT  EFFICIENCY.  See  Faka- 
day's  Laws. 

CURRENT  METER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  velocity  of  the  flow  in  rivers  and 
streams.  The  current  meter  used  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  consists  of  two  essetv 
lial  parts:  (1)  a  wheel  which  is  so  arranged  ' 
that  the  flowmg  water  ^lall  turn  it  steadily,  and 
(2)  a  device  for  recordiiu;  the  number  of  such 
revolutions.  The  earlier  fonns  of  meters  were  i 
mounted  on  Soats  and  measured  only  the  mir- 
face  velocity.  This  was  soon  proved  inade- 
quate; and  was  impmvcd  so  that  measurement 
at  any  dqrth  may  be  made.  The  current  meiert 
in  present  use  are  of  two  distinct  types,  direct- 
action  meters  and  differentlal-acbon  meters,  the 
'  classification  depending  on  whether  in  revolv- 
ing the  wiieel  the  water  does  or  does  not  exert 
a  force  which  tends  to  retard  the  wheel's  mo- 
tion. In  the  direct-action  type  the  wheel  carries 
vanes  (either  flat  or  warped)  set  on  a  horizontal 
axis  and  revolving  by  Ihc  direct  pressure  of 
the  moving  water  against  the  vanes.  In  this 
form  of  meter  the  friction  Increases  as  the 
velocity  decreases.  In  the  differential  meter 
the  wheel  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  cups  at  the 
extremities  of  short  spokes.  This  wheel  re- 
voihes  on  a  vertical  axis.  The  pressure  of  the 
current  of  water  on  the  concave  side  of  the 
cup  is  greater  than  on  the  convex  side  in  the 
proportion  of  100  to  38.  The  wheel  revolves 
slower  than  the.  direct-action  wheel  and  it«e 
friction  incresues  with  the  velocity,  but  is  over- 
come by  the  increased  motive  power  developed 
by  the  vck>c)ty.  The  current  meter  is  usually 
eqiupped  with  a  tail  which  holds  it  steady  in 
the  current.  It  may  be  attached  rigidly  to  rods 
from  an  overhead  bridge  or  hung  by  a  cable. 
In  the  latter  case  weights  are  attached  below 
'tohoU  it  in  position.  In  high  velocitiea  or. 
deep  streams  gu^  wires  are  attached.  The 
recoTtUng  mechanism  is  on  the  bridge  or  on 
shore,  connection  being  made  by  an  electric 
caUe,  and  the  record  is  made  by  electricity 
supplied  by  a  battery.  The  true  relation  be- 
tween the  revolutions  of  the  meter  wheel  and 
any  velocity  of  a  stream  must  be  establi^ed. 
ia^vidually  for  each  meter  before  it  unused.. 
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This  tcstingr  is  called  nting.  A  curreot  meter 
is  rated  by  drawing  it  through  still  water  at  a. 
imiform  speed  and  noting  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions as  to  time  and  distance,  from  which  the 
numlrer  of  revoludons  per  second  is  computed. 
Many  such  experimental  runs  are  made  witli 
cacli  meter  at  different  speeds  and  the  results 
ate  so  recorded  as  to  be  quickly  available  in 
computing  current  velocities  from  any  record 
that  individual  meter  may  make. 

CURRENT  RIVER,  a  river  of  Missouri, 
rising  among  the  Ozark  Mountains  in  the 
soi^em '  central  part  of  the  State,  flowing 
southeast  and  south  into  the  Blade  River  in 
Arkansas ;  lei^h  about  250  miles. 

CURRENTS,   Ocean.     See  Ocean   Ctn- 

RENTS. 

CURRICULUM,  the  term  applied  to  a 
course  of  study,  or  collectively  to  tnat  of  any 
^pe  of  educational  institutions,  as  the  college 
curriculuxo,  the  high- school  curriculum,  the 
common-sdiool  curnculum,  etc  The  historical 
basis  of  the  modern  educational  curriculum  ia 
found  in  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  developed  from  Greek  philosophical 
speculation  and  educational  practices.  As  loiig 
as  the  idea  of  the  s^bolical  perfection  of  this 
organisation  of  studies  and  of  human  knowledge 
prevailed  there  was  no  modification  of  the  form 
of  the  curriculum,  thou^  the  content  of  these 
terms  was  modified  from  time  to  time.  All 
lower  education  was  included  in  the  subject  of 
the  trtm'um,  i.e.,  grathmar,  rhetoric  and  dialectic, 
which  represented  so  many  approaches  to  the 
Latki  lan^age.  This  was  based  on  the  work 
of  the  *smging  school,'  which  fumi^ed  to  the 
child  the  school  arts  (reading  and  writing), 
wiA  a  modicum  of  arithmetic.  The  curriculum 
of  higher  education  included  the  subject  of  the 
quadrtvium,  i.e.,  arithmetic,  geometiy  (mathe- 
matics and  geography),  astronomy  (ttatural 
sciences)  and  music  (lesthetic,  etc.).  The  elab^ 
oration  of  the  curriculum  under  the  influences 
of  the  early  universities  and  of  the  Renaissance 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  addition  of  the  subjects 
of  medicine  and  law,  both  common  and  dvil, 
and  in  the  change  in  the  content  of  the  subject 
of  the  quadrivium.  These  changes  can  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  successive  papal  rules  and  univer- 
sity regulations  which  prescribed  the  books  that 
should  be  read  in  the  several  subjects.  From 
the  time  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  close  of  the 
18th  century  there  was  no  modiflcation  in  the 
organization  of  the  educational  curriculum  and 
little  in  the  content.  From  that  time,  however, 
the  changes  have  been  numerous  and  radical, 
and  the  old  idea  of  the  historical  and  logical 

Ei*fectiDn  of  the  traditional  curriculum  has 
rgely  disappeared.  In  the  United  States, 
where  conditions  permitted  these  changes  with 
less  opposition  than  in  the  more  conservative 
societies,  very  extensive  changes  have  occurred, 
and  an  almost  chaotic  conmtion  has  ensued. 
These  dianges  harve  consisted  primarily  in  the 
addition  of  new  subjects  to  each  of  the  stages 
of  the  curriculum,  due  to  the  great  development 
of  knowledge,  especially  scientific,  during  the 
19th  century.  The  curriculum  of  the  elementaty 
school  has  expanded  in  content  from  the  three 
fundamental  school  arts  until  it  now  embraces 
from  12  to  IS  subjects  in  half  that  many  spheres 
of  intellectual  interests,  and  in  time,  from  three 
or  four  yean  to  eight  and  nine;  the  secondary 


curriculum  has  tindergone  no  "TTf  ^i"  inlinie, 
perhaps  a  diminution,  owing  to  the  encroacb- 
ment  of  both  the  lower  and  ue  higher  curricula, 
but  has  added  so  great  a  number  of  subjects 
that  it  deals  in  a  preliminaiy  way  with  aloKMt 
all  those  induded  within  the  curriculum  of 
college  and  university.  The  problem  of  curricu- 
lum IS  twofold — tluit  of  content  and  that  of 
organiEation.  This  twofold  problem  is  now  and 
long  has  been  the  chief  tofiic  of  educattiHiaJ  di^ 
cussion  in  the  United  States.  The  matter  has 
received  extended  study  by  American  edncaton 
and  has  formed  the  subject  of  two  important 
reports  by  oommiuecs  appointed  by  the  Matioiial 
Education  Association. ,  Consult  'ReDorts  of  the 
National  Education  Association'  (Wasliington 
1865  et  seq.)  ;  <Proceedings  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Association';  Payne,  'Public  Elevien- 
tary  School  Curricnlum*  (Boston  1905) ;  Hen- 
derson, ^Textbook  in  the  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion' (New  York  1910);  Ruedimr,  'Principles 
of  Education'  (Boston  1910)^  Cnbberiey, 
'Changtng  Conceptiotis  of  Educatioa'  (Boston 
1909). 

CURRIE,  SiK  Arthur  WilHMn,  Canadian 
soldier:  b.  Napperton,  Middlesex  Ci>nnty,  On- 
tario, 5  Dec.  lw5.  He  was  educated  at  Strath- 
roy  Collegiate  Institute,  and  migrated  to  British 
Columbia  in  1893,  where  for  a  time  he  taught 
school  at  Sydney  and  afterwaTd  engaged  in  real 
estate  business  m  Victoria.  Always  keenly  in- 
terested in  mjlitaiy  affairs,  he  served  for  14 
j^ears  with  the  5th  regiment  of  Canadian  Gar- 
rison Artillery,  and  afterward  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  R  Highland  regiment,  the  SOth  of 
Wctoria.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Rifle 
Oub  of  British  Colunfbia  in  1907.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Great  War  in  August  1914  he 
immediately  volunteered  for  active  service,  and 
went  overseas  as  a  brigadier.  He  has  taken 
a  distinguished  part  in  many  of  the  stiSbst 
.battles  of  the  war  — the  second  battle  of  Yp^e^ 
Saint'  Julien,  Courcelette.  Thiepval  and  VitiQr 
Ridge.  In  September  1915  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  2d  Canadian  Division;  and 
it  was  said  of  his  division  that  it  never  lost  a 
trench.  He  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
dispatches;  was  created  C.B.  and  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Croix  de  Comman- 
dcur  in  1915.  On  3  June  1917  he  was  created 
K.CM.G.  He  was  appointed  to  succeed  ^r 
Julian  Byng  in  command  of  all  the  Canadian 
forces  at  the  front,  and  was  shortly  thereafter 
raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 

CURRIE,  Lidy  Mary  Hontgomerie 
Lamb  Singleton  ('Vtolet  Fane*)^  English 
poet  and  miscellaneous  writer:  b.  Littlehamp- 
ton,  Sussex,  24  Feb.  1843;  d.  Harrogate,  13  Oct 
1905.  She  was  married  in  1664  to  Henry  Syden- 
ham Singleton,  who  died  in  1893,  and  in  \8H 
tq  the  1st  Baron  C^irrie.  Her  books,  published 
under  her  pseudonym,  are  'From  Dawn  to 
Noon'  (1872);  <Denzil  Place'  (1875);  'The 
Oueen  of  the  Fairies'  (1876)  ;  'Edwin  and  An- 
gelina Papers'  (1878) ;  'Collected  Verses' 
(1860) ;  <Sophy.  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Sav- 
age' (1881):  'Thro"  Love  and  War'  (1886); 
'Autumn  Songs'  (1889) ;  'Helen  Davenant' 
(1889);  *Under  Cross  and  Crescent'  (1896); 
'Betwixt  the  Seas'  (1900) ;  'Two  Moods  of  a 
Man'  (1901);  'Collected  Essays'   (1902), 

CURRIER, 
Cathohc  prelata: 
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Indies  (now  Viran  lilands,  IT.  S.  A:>,  22  Uarcb 
185?.  He  was  educated  at  Roermonil  and  Wit- 
tem,  Holland;  was  ordained  to  the  priestliood 
in  1880:  and  served  successively  as  nuastonaty 
in  SoHth  America  and  in  the  United  States.  ' 
He  wax  also  lecturer,  pastor,  prcrfessor  of  Latin, 
assistant,  etc.,  at  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions,  Washinroti,  D.  C,  1905-  to  1913.  In 
1913  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Matanzas, 
Cuba,  resigned  in  1915  and  was  made  titular 
bishop  of  Hetalonia.  He  represented  the 
United  States  government  at  several  inter- 
national congresses  of  Americanists.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  and 
the  Spanish  American  Atbenfeinn.  He  has  pid)- 
Ushed  'Carmel  in  America'  (1890)  ;  'Hislory 
of  Religions  Ordera'  (18M);  *DimitTios  and 
Irene*  (1893)  ;  'The  Rose  of  Alhama'  <JB9S)  ; 
'Cuba,  What  SbaJl  We  Do  willi  It?*  (1898)  ; 
<X,ands  of  the  Southern  Cross>  (1911).  He  is 
a  contributor  to  the  'Catholic  Encyclopmiia,' 
tbe  AtHtrictin  EccitsiasticfU  Review,  etc 

CURRY,  Jabez  L«iti«ir  MoDroe,  American 
edncUor  and  diplomat :  b.  Lincoln  Coimty,  Ga., 
5  Jnne  1825;  A.  Asheville,  N.  C.  12  Feb.  1903. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Univef^ty  of  Georgia 
in  1843  and  at  Harvarxl  Law  School  in  1845. 
He  served  in  the  Alabama  legislature  from  1847 
to  1855  and  in  Congress  from  18S7  to  1861, 
and  then  became  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Congress.  He  became  a  Baptist  minister; 
served  in  the  Confederate  army;  was  president 
of  Howard  College  1866~«8;  and  in  1881  Wis 
appointed  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  Educs'. 
tional  Fund  and  later  also  of  the  Slater  Edu- 
cational Funds.  He  was  liiUnister  ts  Spain 
1885-89,  and  special  ambassador  from  tfa«. 
United  States  at  the  coronation  of  King  Alf  oOso 
XIII  of  Spain,  17  May  1902.  Hepublished 'Con- 
stitutional Government  in  Spain'  <1889>  ;  'WU- 
liam  Ewart  Gladstone;  a  Study'  (1891);  'The 
Sod  them  States  of  the  American  Union* 
(1894)  ;  'DiiBcultieB,  Complications,  and  Limita- 
tions Connected  with  Ae  Education  of  'die 
N^ro'  (1895)-  'Civil  Hbtoiy  of  the  Gavetn- 
ment  of  the  Confederate  States,  with  some 
Personal  Reminiscences.' 

CURRY,  Samuel  Silas,  American  educator: 
b.  Chatata,  Tenn.,  1847.  He  was  graduated  at 
Grwit  Ui^rtity  1872.  He  received  die  degrees 
of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  at  Boston  UniveiBitr.  He 
has  gained  wide  repntation  as  a  teanier  of 
speakmg  and  of  the  voice.  He. has  been  con- 
nected as  a  teadier  with  Boston  University,  ■ 
Harvard  University,  Newton  Theolc^cal  Insd- 
tution  and  Yale  Divinity  School,  and  has  lectured 
and  given  short  courses  in  many  other  univw»- 
ties.  He  is  the  founder  and  head  of  the  School 
of  Expression,  Boston,  Mass.  His  publications 
are  'Mind  and  Voice';  'Foimdations  of  Ex- 
pression' (1908);  'Province  of  Expression* 
<1891) ;  'Oassics  for  Vocal  Expression' ; 
'Vocal  and  Literary  Interpretation  of  the  Bible* 
(1903);  'Lessons  in  Vocal  Expres3ion>  (1895); 
'Imagination  and  Dramatic  Instinct'  (1896); 
'Browning  and  the  Dramatic  Monologue* 
'Little    Qassics    for    Oral    English'     (19iy 


ish'  (1912) ; 
Biile'  (1915); 
Ufe'  (1915); 


ind  industrial  departments.  The  exten- 
sion work  is  conducted  throui^  a  race  eon- 
feraice  and  a  sodal .  settlement.  There  is  «n 
average  of  10  instructors  and  oSicers  in  the  ' 
faculty.  The  *eal  estate  and  equipment  are 
vahied  at  $50,000  and  die  annual  income  to 
about  $7,000.  In  1913  the  institute  received  a' 
gift  of  ¥2,000  from  M^rtba  F«flsev  a  forTncr 
slave.  The  institute  depends  for  its  support' 
upon  gifts  froni  the  general  public  The  Ubraiy  . 
contains  about  5,000  volumes.  Since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  iDstitnle_  over  2,000  students  have 
becD  assisted  in  obtaining  mi  education.  . 

CURRY  POWDER  and  CURRY  PASTB, 
compound  condiment  added  to  coolted  didies 
of  meat  and  rice  to  render  them  piquant  and 
appetiztng.  So  Kcneralty  is  curry  powder  cm-  * 
ployed  in  East  Indiaft  cookery  that  it  has  been 
called  die  'salt  of  the  Orient.*  The  substances 
that  conimohly  form  the  bases  of  these  powders 
are  ttirmerie,  fenugreek  and  sago.  To  these  ' 
ginger,  Uack  and  Cayenne  pepper,  coriaader, 
caraway,  and  many  otiicr  spices  are  added  in 
varying  quantities,  or  omitted,  according  to  die  . 
locality.  Such  Oiriy  powders  as  contain  the 
pulrcneed  leaves  of  Murraya  ktxHigia  are  us^ 
not  only  as  aromatic  stomachic  stimulantSs  but 
as  remedies  for  dyspepsia,  diarrhcea  and  even 
dysenterjr.     Tbe  bisis  of  lamny  curry  pastes  is  ' 
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CURRY  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE,  institution  for  die  training  of 
colored  youths,  f  oimded  in  1889  at  Urbsna,  OU^ 


CUR8B  OP  SCOTLAND.  The,  in  cards,  a  ' 
term    applied   to   the  nine   of    diamonds.     Its 
origin  is  unknown.    Among  the  many  explana- 
tions offered  are  Ae  following:    (1)   The  nine 
of  diamonds  is  the  'pope'  in  dfie  ^me  of  Pope 
Joan,  and  hence  the  symbol  of  Antichrist  to  the   ' 
Reformers.     (H)  It  is  the  chief  card  in  comette, 
which  game  ruined  tnany  families  in  Scotland. 
(3)    It  goes  bade  to   the  nine  Joienges   on  the 
Dalrymple  arms,  the  Ear!  of  Siair  having  been  ' 
responsible  for  the  massacre  of  Glcncoe.      (4)   '. 
Tradition  says  that  the   Duke   of   Cumberland, 
while  drunk  and  gambling  on  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Culloden   wrote  across  the  face  of 
this  card  the  order  that  no  quarter  was  to  be 


CURTESY,  in  law,  the  life  interest  which 
the  surviving  husband  has  in  the  inheritable 
estate  of  tbe  wife.  Originally  curtc^  attached, 
as  dower  still  does  in  roost  of  the  United  States, 
to  all  estates  of  inheritance:  of  -which  the  *ife 
was  seiied  at  any  time  during  the  niarriatte. 
But  it  is  now.  generally,  thongh  not  invariably, 
limited  to  such  lands  as  she  is  seized  of  at  her 
death;  and  she  may  therefore,  in  most  States, 
by  ahenating.  the  land  during  her  lifetime  or 
bv  last  will  and  testament,  defeat  her  husband's 
claims  as  tenant  by  tbe  curtesy.  See  Blackstone, 
'Commentaries  on  the  I-aws  of  England' ; 
PoUoCk  and  Maitisod,  'History  of  Enriish  Law' 
(Boston  1899)  ;  Tiffany,  'Law  of  R«al  Property.' 

CURTILAGE,  the  enclosed  space  of  ground 
and  builtGngs  immediately  surrounding  or  Ijmig 
near  a  dwelling  and  used  for  its.  convienient 
occnpation.  The  term  is  of  feudal  origin  and 
originally  meant  a  rastle  and  outbuildings  en- 
closed in  a  stone  wall  for  defense.  Thetv  is 
no  exact  limit  to  the  area  which  may  be  ii>- 
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eluded  under  the  term,  and  k  is  a  matter  of 
priKif  in  each  case  as  to  what  is  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  any  particular  dwelling.  The  law 
has  always  given  the  curtilage  greater  protec- 


and  entering  curtila^  is  bur^ry,  and  settmg 
fire  to  any  Suilding  m  it  constitutes  arson.  See 
Absok;  Bubglarv;  Real  Pbopebty. 

CURTIN,  Andrew  Gregg,  American  politi- 
cian r  b.  Bellefonie,  Pa.,  22  April  1815;  d  there, 
7  Oct.  1894.  He  studied  law  at  Diddnson  Col- 
lege, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839. 
Entering  politics,  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  1854,  gov- 
ernor in  1860  and  again  in  18^  being  one  of 
the  most  noted  'war  governors*  of  the  Civil 
War  period.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  Minister 
to  Russia.  In  1873  he  left  the  Republican  party, 
and  from  1881  to  1887  sat  in  Congress  as  a 
Dcmocral,  Consult  Egle,  W.  H.,  'Ufc  and 
Times  of  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin'  (Philadelphia 
1896). 

CURTIN,  Jeremiah,  American  linguist  and 
antiquarian:  b.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  183S;  A.  Bur- 
lington, VL,  14  Dec.  1906.  He  prepared  for 
Harvard  and  was  graduated  there  in  1863.  At 
the  university  he  became  an  excellent  linguist. 
In  1864  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  be- 
coming secretarr  of  legation  for  the  United 
Stales  at  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  remained 
until  1870.  During  his  stay  in  Russia  he  made  a 
study  of  Slavonic  and  xllied  langva^s.  This 
knowledn  he  turned  to  account  in  his  transla- 
tions of  Tolstojr,  Zagoskin  and  Sienldewiu,  be- 
ing the  first  to  introduce  the  latter  to  the  Ei«- 
K^-spealdng  worid.  From  1883  to  1891  he  was 
connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Ethnolofo'  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Afterward  he 
made  independent  researches  concenung  the 
North  American  Indians.  He  was  reputed  to' 
have  known  70  languages,  12  more  than  the 
redoubtable  Cardinal  Mezzofanti.  By  his  trans- 
lations from  the  Russian.  Polish,  Czech  and 
other  languages  he  addea  enormously  to  our 
knowledge  of  foreign  literature.  Besides  his 
translations  he  wrote  'Myths  and  Folklore  of 
Ireland'  (1906)  ;  'Tales  of  the  Fairies  and  die 
Ghost  Worid'  :  'Myths  and  Folk-Talcs  of  the 
Russians,  Western  Slavs,  and  Magyars'  (1894)  ; 
'Hero  Tales  of  Ireland'  (1894);  'Creation 
Myths  of  Primitive  America'  (1808);  'The 
Mongols'    (1907) ;    'The  Mongols   in   Russia> 

S1908) ;  'A  ioumey  in  Southern  Ruasa 
1909)  ;  'Myths  of  the  Medocs'  (1912). 
CURTIS,  Alfred  A.,  American  Catholic 
prelate:  b.  Somerset  County,  Md.,  4  July'1831; 
d.  11  July  1908.  When  only  21  years  old  he 
was  ordained  in  the  Episcopal  mirastiy  and  for 
several  years  labored  in  Baltimore  and  weslem 
Maryland,  finally  returning  to  Baltimore,  Later 
he  resigned  his  ministerial  duties,  entered  the 
Catholic  Church,  took  a  theological  course,  was 
ordained  priest  by  Archbishop  Bayley,  17  Dec. 
1874,  and  stationed  at  Baltimore  Cathedral  till 
14  Nov.  186^  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Wilmington,  Del,  He  resigned  in  1896  and 
in  1898  became  vicar-general  of  Baltimore. 

CURTIS,  Benjamin  Robbliu,  American 
jurist:  b.  Watertown,  Mass.,  4  Nov.  1809; 
d.  Newport,  B.  I.,  15  Snrt.  1874.  He  waa 
graduated  at  Harvard  1829;  was  admitted  to 
tiM  bar  1832,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  heigbt  of 


hi]  profession  in  Bostdo,  Mass.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
1851,  and  in  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case  made 
a  powerful  argument  dissentins  from  the 
court's  decision.  Resigning  in  1857,  he  was  a 
meoiber  of  the  State  legislature  for  two  years ; 
aad  in  1868  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defense 
in  the  impeachment  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson. 
His  writings  include  'Rq>orts  of  Cases  in  the 
Grcuit  Courts  of  the  United  States'  (1854); 
'Decisioiis  of  die  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  with  notes  and  a  digest';  'Jurisdiction, 
Practice,  and  Peculiar  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  of  the  United  Stales'  (,18S0).  Consult 
'Memoir  f.nd  Writings  cf  Benjamin  R.  Curtis' 
(Boston  1880),  the  first  volume  of  which,  con- 
taining the  memoir,  is  written  by  his  brother, 
G,  T.  Curtis. 

CURTIS,  Carlton  CIcrence,  American 
botanist :  b,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  26  Ang.  1864.  He 
was  educated  at  Syracuse  and  Columbia  tini- 
vertities  and  also  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Cambridge  aod  Ldptig.  In  1892-94  he  'Wbs 
principal  of  the  Fayette  Union  School,  New 
Voric,  in  1894-96  uutructor  m  natural  science 
at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  from 
1898  to  1908  tutor  in  botany  at  Columbia,  atul 
thereafter  associate  profeasbr.  Besides  con- 
tributions on  professional  topics  to  botanical 
journals,  he  is  author  of  <T«i-Book  of  General 
Botany'  (1897);  and  "Nature  and  Develop- 
ment of  Plants'   (1907;  3d  ed,  1915). 

CURTIS,  Cbarlei,  American  statesman  :  b. 
North  Topeka,  Kan.,  25  Jan.  1860.  His  mother 
was  a  fnTl-blooded  member  of  the  Kaw  tribe 
of  Indians.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  and  after  studying  law  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1881.  In  1884  and  again  in  1886  he 
was  county  attorney  of  Shawnee  County.  From 
1893  to  1897  he  served  in  Congress  from  the 
Fourth  Kansas  District  and  from  1897  to  1907 
represented  the  First  District  of  the  Slate.  He 
resided  from  the  House  in  19<K'  upcm  his 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  J.  R.  Burton,  resigned,  and 
was  the  first  Indian  to  liold  such  t^ce.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  re-election  in  1912,  but  was  de- 
feated. He  was  elected,  however,  for  the 
term   19IS^21. 

CURTIS,  Cttiu  Hermann  Koteschmar, 
American  publisher:  b.  Portland.  Me.,  18  J  one 
1850.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
in  1876  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  be- 
came publisher  of  the  Trilnmt  trnd  Farmer. 
He  later  established  the  Ladie/  Home  Journal 
aild  made  it  one  of  the  most  successful  periodi- 
the  United  States.    The  Curtis  Publish- 


the  Country  GnUieman  and  the  Saturday 
Eimwtg  Post,  the  latter  established  by  Beis- 
jamin  Franklin  in  1728.  Under  Mr.  Curtis's 
maiEigement  the  Saturday  Bveumg  Post  attained 
a  larger  circulation  than  had  hitherto  been 
reached  by  any  American  periodicaL  In  19)3 
he  took  over  Oie  interest  of  A.  S.  Ochs  in  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

CUKTIS,  Bdward,  American  medical  scien- 
tist: b.  ProWdence,  R.  I.,  4  June  1838.  He  is 
a  brotfier  of  G.  W.  Curtis  (q.v.).  He  vras 
graduated  oC  Harvard  in  1SS9,  and  took'  his 
medical  dearee  at  the  Univenhy  of  Pcnasyl- 
vania  in  1664^  •  He  was  an  aro^  surgeon  dunns 


the  Gvil  War  and  from  1^06  was  a  nKfdber  of  ' 
the  facdJty  of  the  College  of  I%yajcians  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York,  He  mtde  a  specialty 
of  microscoiHC  study  and  the  camen  in  connec' 
tioR  with  diagnosis,  and  published  a  'Uanual 
of  General  Medicinal  Technology'  (1883)  ; 
'Mondts  and  Moods :  A  Fifteen- Year  Calen- 
dar' (1903);  'Nature  and  Health'  (1906). 

CURTIS,  George  C»m>U,  AnwHoui  geo- 
graphic sculptor:  b.  Abington,  Uau,,  15  July 
1872.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  University, 
where  he  was  for  a,  tiiae  an  assistant  in  the 
geological  department.  Later  he  became  as-  ' 
sistant  Geld  geotogi&t  of  the  Un)i«d  States  Geo- 
logical Survey.  He  ires  the  first  to  api^  aanal 
perspective  to  topographical  nodds;  thic  he 
did  in  models  of  Boston  and  vicini^,  and  of  the 
city  of  Washington  as  it  existed  ana  as  it  would 
appear  if  a  proposed  developtiient  were  earned 
out  A  member  of  the  expedition  to  die  West 
Indian  eruptions,  he  was  the  first  to  visit  the 
crater  of  La  Soufriire  and  discovered  die  new 
summit  of  Mount  Pel^.  He  also  spent  a  year 
araong  the  coral  ulands  of  the  sond)  Pacific 
and  in  1910-11  made  a  special  study  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Newfoundland, 
and  in  1913  made  a  tour  of  the  world  studying 
volcanoes.  Besides  his  special  geological  ana 
topographical  artides,  be  is  author  and  illus- 
trator of  'A  Description  of  the  Topographical 
Model  of  Metropolitan  Boston'  (1900). 

CURTIS,  Georxe  William.  American 
essayist  and  journalist:  b.  Frovnlence,  R.  I., 
24  Feb.  18241  d.  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  31  Aog.  1892.  At  IS  he  spent  some 
months  at  Brook  Farm  (q.v.)  and  a  few  yean 
later  visited  the  Old  World,  die  results  of  his 
travels  appearing  in  'Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji' 
(1851);  and  'The  Howadji  in  Syria'  (18S2). 
He  was  an  early  synipathizer  with  the  abolition 
movement  and  as  the  editor  of  Harper's  Wtekly 
for  nearly  a  generation  exercised  a  measurable 
influence  over  the  more  thoughful  of  his 
countrymen.  At  an  earlier  period  he  was  editor 
of  Putnam's  Magazine,  which  did  not  prove  a 
financial  success,  and  for  many  ^ears  thereafter 
he  devoted  the  proceeds  of  his  lecture  tours 
to  paying  off  the  obligations  incurred'in  reladon 


his  'Easy  Chair'  essays  that  he  is  likely 
longest  remembered.  In  these  are  displayed  a 
gentle  persuasiveness  of  argument  and  a  fund 
of  humor  which  made  them  veiy  attractive  read- 
ing' while  the  style  was  at  J\  times  polished 
and  graceful.  In  them  he  touched  upon  the 
varied  topics  of  the  day,  the  lifter  as  well  as 
the  more  serious,  and  since  bis  death  several 
small  volumes  of  selections  from  thAii  have 
been  published.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  party  at  its  outset  and  in  his 
later  years  was  conspicuous  as  an  advocate  of 
dvil  service  reform  and  of  independent  acdon 
in  politics.  He  declined  offers  of  diplomatic 
service  abroad.  A  short  time  before  bis  death 
he  wa5  made  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
New  Yock.  A*  a  lecturer  and  orator  he  was 
very  popular,  and  several  of  his  political 
speeches  and  orations  upon  special  occasions 
take  high  rank  among  specimens  of  American 


Potiphar  Papers  >  ( 18^ ;  ^Pnie  and  I M 1856)  ; 
■Trvmps'  (1862).  These  are  more  or  less 
e^emeral  in  their  nature,  'Prue  and  I'  being 
^e  only  wotfe  among  diem  which  interests  the 
present  generation.  His  'Orations  and  Ad- 
dresses.' editnl  by  C.  E.  Norton,  appeared  in 
3  vols.,  1893-44.  (See  Essav?  nou  the  Easy 
ChaA).  Consnit  Gary,  Edward,  'George  Wil- 
liam Curtis'   (Boston  1B94). 

CURTIS,  Jobn  Tlcknor,  American  lawyer, 
author  and  publisher:  b.  .WaCertown,  Mass.,  28 
Nov.  1812;  d.  New  York,  28  March  1894,  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1832,  admitted 
to  the  bar  (Boston,  Mass.)  in  1836  and  prac- 
tised in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Boston.  Frum 
1840  he  sat  three  years  in  die  lower  house  of 
the'  Massachusetts  legislature,  after  which  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  law  and  literature. 
One  of  his  earliest  literary  productions  was  a 
pamjAlet  advocating  State  compensation  for  the 
destruction  by  a  mob  of  the  Ursuline  Convent 
in  Charlestown.  Mass.  His  ability  as  a  patent 
lawyer  gained  nim  the  patronage  of  many  dis- 
tinguished inventors.  In  1850  he  visited  Eng- 
land, where  he  met  the  prominent  men  of  the 
time.  On  his  return  he  strongly  supported  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  in  1357  par- 
ticipated in  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  claiming 
the  power'of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery.  He 
migrated  to  N^  York  in  1862.  anfl  was  engaged 
in  active  practice  up  to  his  80th  vear.  He  never 
held  any  official  position  beyona  his  legislative 
experiene<!  of  three  years  in  Massa3iusetts, 
though  he  was  more  than  once  offered  the 
nomination  to  a  seat  on  die  bench  in  New  Yoric 
city,  and  by  Daniel  Webster  die  post  of  Min- 
ister to  England.  Besides  many  contributions 
to  the  press  he  published  a  number  of  authori- 
tative works  on  law  and  constitutional  history. 
the  more  celebrated  ones  being  a  'Digest  ot 
Admiralty  Decisions  in  England  and  America' ; 
a  'Treatise  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Mer- 
chant Steamers' ;  'Origin,  Foundation  and 
Adoption     of     the     Constitution'      (1854-58)  ; 


United  Slates'  (1854);  'A  Discourse  on  the 
Nature  pf  the  American  Union,  as  the  principal 
controversy  involved  in  the  late  Gvil  War' 
(187S);  'Life  of  Daniel  Webster'  (1869); 
'Life  of  James  Buchanan*  (1883);  <Tre  ' 
.,     ,  ,  r.  ..  ..,   '.-viti); 


1  die  Law  of  Patents'   (1849)  ;  'f  re 


die     _,. 

Ctiambers:    _     ,.     

America';     'John    Charaxes';     'Creation    or 
Evolution.^ 

CURTIS,  Hatteon  Mtmtoe,  American 
educator:  b.  Romev  N.  Y.,  19  Oct.  1858.  He 
was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  New  York, 
1880i  and  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
1883.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  chiirch 
at  Geveland,  Ohio;  1885^  and  in  1891  was 
elected  Handy  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
Western  Reserve  University.  He  has  published 
'Locke's  Ediics'  (1890);  'Philosophy  and 
Physical  Science'  (1892):  'Philoaopiiy  in 
America'  (1896);  'Kant  aitd  Edwards'  (1806), 

CURTIS,    Olin    Alfred,    American    theo- 
k>gian:    b.  Frankfort,  Me.,  10  Dec.  1850.     He 
was  educated  at  Lawrence  OHe^  and  Boston,  [- 
UniveHlty,  and  at  the  tuuTersitiet  of  Leiptic;i^l^ 
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ErlwKCfi,  Marbure  am)  Edinburgh.  He  Kired 
as  pastor  of  Metaodist  Episcopal  churches  in 
Janesviile,  Wis.,  I8S0-83^  Uilwaukee  1883-86, 
and  Chicago  188&-8g;  from  1889  to  1895  was 
professor  of  systematic  theolosy  at  Bostoa  Uni- 
veisity,  and  in  1896  accepted  me  corresponding 
chair  o£  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  Pro- 
fessor Curtis  came  to  be  rccc^nized  ai  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  Methodist  theologian  of 
his  generation.  Besides  maiw  theological  papers, 
bis  publications  include  'Elective  Course  of 
Lectures  in  Systematic  Theology'"  (I90I),  and 
*The  Christian  Faith  Personally  Given  in  a 
System  of  Doctrine'  (1905),  a  work  of  great 
importance, 

CURTIS,  Samuel  Ryan,  American  soldier: 
b.  near  Champlain,  N.  Y.,  3  Feb.  1807;  d  Coun- 
cil Blufls,  Iowa,  26  Dec.  1866.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  1831,  but  resigned  to  become 
a  civil  engineer.  He  studied  law,  was  adii;^tted 
to  the  bar  and  practised  from  1843-45.     He 

-  served  as  colonel  in  the  Mexican  War.  and  was 
a  Republican  congressman  from  his  State  1857- 
61.  He  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general 
17  May  1861 ;  defeated  Generals  Price  and 
McCulloch  in  a  decisive  engagement  at  Pea 
Ridec,  Arlc,  and  was  promoted  major-general 
21  March  1862.  He  subsequently  commanded 
the  departments  of  Missouri  (1862-63),  of  Kan- 
sas (1864-65),  and  of  the  Northwest  (1865); 
and,  becoming  United  States  commissioner_  in 
1865,  negotiated  treaties  with  several  Indian 
tribes. 

CURTIS,  William  Eldoy,  American  jour- 
nalist: b.  Akron,  Ohio.  5  Nov.  1850;  d.  1911. 
He  was  graduated  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity in  1^.  From  1873  to  1S37  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  and  by  se- 
curing interviews  with  the  James  brothers, 
during  their  contest  with  Pinkerton's  detectives, 
and  in  investigating  the  Ku-Klux-Klaa  of  the 
South  gained  a  national  reputation.  He  waa 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Que  ago 
Hecord  in  1887-1901.  when  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Chicago  Record-Herald.  He 
was  a  commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Central  and  South  American  republics  in  1835. 
and  executive  officer  of  the  International 
American  Conference  of  1889-90.  He  has  writ- 
ten 'Children  of  the  Sun'  (1882)";  'Capitals  of 
Spanish  America'  (1888)  ;  'The  Land  of  the 
Nihilist'  (1888):  'Japan  Sketches';  <Vene- 
iuela>  (1891);  'Life  of  Zachariah  Chandler' ; 
'The  Yankees  oE  the  East'  (1896)  ;  'To-day  in 
Prance  and  Germany'  (1897)  ;  'Between  the 
Andes  afid  the  Ocean'  (1900);  'The  True 
Thomas  Jefferson'  (1901)  ;  'Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway'  (1902)  ;  "The  Turk  and  His  Lost 
Provinces'  (1902)  ;  'The  True  Abraham  Lin- 
coln' (1903)  ;  «To-day  in  Syria  and  Palestine' 
(1904);  'Modem  India'  (1905);  'Egypt, 
Burma,  and  British  Malaysia'   (1905),  etc.     He 

'  was  director  of  the  Bureau  of  AJnerican  Renab- 
lics  1890-93,  and  chief  of  the  Latin-AmerKan 
deportment  and  historical  section  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  1891-93. 

CURTISS,  Glenn  Hamniond,  American 
aviator:  b.  Hammondsport.  N.  Y.,  21  May  1878. 

'  He  began  life  as  a  newsboy;  but  was  ear>y  inter- 
ested m  mechanics.  In  1906  at  Ormond  Beach, 
Fla..  he  established  the  worid's  raoord  for  the 
fastest  mile  ever  traveled  on  a  motor  cycle, 

.    maldng  a  mile  in  26  2/5  seconds:    From  1907  to 

.;  1909  ihe  wafr  the  Erector  oi,  the  Aerial  Experi- 


ment Aasociation  of  America.  He  won  the  5ctf«- 
tific  Amerif»M  cup  in  an  aeroplane  competition 
at  Hammondsport  M.  Y.  (1908),  obtained  the 
iotemalional  cup  in  the  aeroplaiie  contest  at 
Rhehns  in  1909,  and  won  a  $10,000  prize  offered 
by  the  New  York  World  in  a  record-breaking 
flight  from  Albany  to  New  York  1910.  In  1913 
he  was  awartled  a  tnedal  by  the  Smithsotuan 
Institution.  Besides  making  a  large  number  of 
flights  in  _  America  and  in  Europe,  Curtiss 
became  actively  engaged  in  the  commercial  side 
of  aviation,  being  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Curtiss  Exhibition  Company  of  New  York  and 
president  of  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Company  at 
Hammondsport.  N.  Y.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Wright  brothers,  none  other  has  done  so 
much  as  tie  for  aviation  in  Ameri^.  He  is  part 
author  of  'The  Curtiss  Aviation  Book'  (1912). 
CURTISS.  Samuel  Ivw,  American  Congre- 
gationalist  clergyman:  b.  Union,  Conn..  5  Feb. 
a44;  d.  London,  England,  22  Sept  1904.  He 
was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  1867,  and  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  1870;  and  was 
pastor  of  the  American  chapel  in  Leipzig  1874-78. 
In  1878  he  was_  appointed  professor  of  biblical 
literature  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  but 
changed  later  to  the  chair  of  Old  Testament 
literature  and  interpretation.  His  publications 
include  a  translation  of  Bidcell's  'Outlines  of 
Hebrew  Grammar'  (1877)  ;  <The  Levitical 
Priests'  (1877)  ;  translations  of  Delitzschs 
'Old  Testament  History  of  Redemption' 
(1881)  ;  'Frani  Delitzidi'  (1890)  ;  'Ezekiel  aiid 
His  Times>  (in  'The  Bible  as  Literature* 
(1806);  'A  Plea  for  a  More  Thoroiu^  Study 
of  the  Semitic  Languages  in  America'  (1879)  ; 
'Moses  and  Ingersoll'  (1881);  ^d  'Primitive 
Semitic  ReUgiont  To-Day>   (1902),  his  spcdal 

CURTIUS,  koor*tsl-oos,  Emat,  German 
Hellenist:  b.  Lubeck.  2  Sept.  1814;  d.  Berlin, 
12  July  1896,  He  was  educated  at  Gottingen 
Bonn  and  Berlin,  and  in  1844  was  appointea 
professor  at  Berlin  and  preceptor  of  the  Crown 
Prince  Frederick  William,  afterward  Frederick 
III.  In  1^56  he  succeeded  Hermann  as  pro- 
fessor at  Gottingen,  and  1866  wag  called  again 
to  Berlip  University,  From  1853  Curtius  was 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  from  1871-93  he  was  continuously  secretair 
of  the  phi lologi co-historical  section  of  that  insti- 
tution. Under  Imperial  commission  in  1874  he  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Greek  government  in  regard 
to  the  German  excavations  at  Oljrnpia,  begun 
by  him  in  the  following  year.  He  is  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  modem  Germany.  Of  his 
works,  whidi  mostly  relate  to  Greek  antiquities, 
the  best  known  is  his  'History  of  Greece* 
(1857-61).  translated  into  English  by  A.  W. 
Ward  (1868-73),,  Other  works  by  him  are  'De 
Portibns  Athcnamm'  (1842) ;  'Klaasische 
Studien'  (1840);  'Inscrijrtiones  Attica  XII' 
(1848);  'Olympia'  (1M2);  'Die  lonier' 
(1855):  ■'Peloponnesos'  (1851-52)  •<Lectures 
and  Addresses'  in  three  voltimes  (1895).  Con- 
sult Gurlitt,  'Erinnerungen  an  Ernst  Curtins' 
(Berlin  1902)  ;  Grimm,  'Ernst  Curtius:  Ein  Brief 
an  seine  Freunde*  in  the  Deutsche  RuTtdsckan 
Vol  LXXXVIH,  Berlin  1896) :  Curtitfs,  F, 
'Ernst  Curtius :  Ein  Lebensbild  in  Briefcn' 
(Berlin  1903), 
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dorf,  12  Aug.  1685,  He  mn  k  bcotkcr  of 
Ernst  Cunius  (c|.v.)>  and  in  1849  went  to 
Prague  as  professor  of  ciasiiciil  pUlokigy,  re- 
moving five  years  later  to  die  corresponding 
cllair  at  Kiel.  In  1861  he-  became  professor  in 
Leipzig  University  and  held  this  post  till  his 
death.  He  was  the  teacher  of  many  of  the 
foremost  philolo^sts  of  the  day.  His  earliest 
work  was  *De  NDminum  Gtaconun  Forma- 
tionc*  (1842) ;  and  among  many  important  later 
ones  are  'Gnindsuee  der  Kri«diisdien  Etymol- 
i^e'  (1858-62),  his  chtf  iannrt  translaled 
into  Eng^sfa  1^  Wiikins  and  England;  <Zur 
Oironologie  dei   Indogermanischen  Sprachfor- 


Scbulgrammatik'  (1SS2),  the  last  two  bavit^ 
been  translated  for  English  students;  'Sprach- 
vcr^eichung,  Bcitrage  lur  griechisdien  und 
latentischen  Granunatik'  (1846) :  snd  in  his 
'Studien  nir  griechisdien  and  lateiaisclien 
Grammatik>  (1868-78)  be  ndilished  not  onhr  his 
own  studies,  but  those  of  Eus  pupils  and  others. 
Consult  Sandys,  *A  History  of  Classical  Schol- 
arship'  (Vol.  Ill,  Cambridge  1906);  and  Plat- 


CURTIOB,  kir'shl-Qs,  Mettus,  Roftian  le^- 
endaiy  hero,  who,  according  to  tradition,  sacri- 
ficed himself  for  the  good  of  his  country.  In 
362  B.C.  it  is  said  a  chasm  opened  in  the  Roman 
forum,  from  which  issued  pestilential  vapors. 
The  oracle  declared  that  the  chasm  would  close 
whenever  that  which  constituted  the  glory  of 
Rome  should  be  tfarawn  into  it. .  Curtius  asked 
if  any  thing  in  Rome  was  more  precious  than 
arms  and  valor;  and  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  arra^d  himself  in  armor,  mounted  a 
horse  splendidly  equipped,  solemnly  devoted 
himself  to  death  in  presence  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple and  sprang  into  the  abyss,  which  instantly 
closed  over  Em,  The  lacus  Curtius,  which 
marked  the  spot,  has  been  discovered  by  the 
modem  archsEologist.  An  aJtar  was  erected  on 
the  spot  and  a  regular  sacrifice  offered  there. 

CURTIUS,  Knfss  Qaintns,  Roman  his- 
torian. He  wrote  the  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  10  books,  the  first  two  of  which  are 
lost.  The  exact  period  m  which  he  flourished 
is  not  known;  for  thou^  his  style  would  indi- 
cate that  he  lived  in  one  of  the  best  periods  of 
the  Latin  language,  no  writer  of  any  earlier 
date  than  the'lZih  centnry  has  made  any  men- 
tion of  his  work  His  information  is  inaccu- 
rate and  the  book  is,  on  the  whole,  imrehable. 
The  style  is  generally  polished  and  elegant. 
Modem  editions  are  t^  Vogd  (I.#ipzig  1884) ; 
Dosson  (Paris  1887);  Hedickc  (1908).  An 
English  translation  by  Crosby  was  published 
in  New  York  and  London  (1B58).  Consult 
Dosson,  S.,  *fitude  sur  Quinte  Curce,  sa  vie  el 
s«s  rauvres'  (1887)  ;  Steele,  in  Procetdings  of 
the  AmericoH  PhUotogtcal  Asiociali<m  (Vols. 
XUII,  LI-LIV,  1912) :  and  the  English  edition 
by  Heitland  and  Raven  (Cambridge  1889). 

CURTIUS,  fcoor'tsf-oos.  Theodor,  (ierman 
chemist :  b.  Duisberg,  27  May  18S7.  He  studied 
at  Leipzig,  Heidelberg  and  Munich;  in  1886 
was  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Erlangen;  in 
1889  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Kiel ;  in 
1897  he  went  to  Bonn,  but  on  the  death  of  Vic- 
tor Merer,  in  the  same  year,  acc^ted  the  pro- 
fessorsB^  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of 


rules)  when  engaged  in  their  public  functions. 
The  curule  magistrates  were  the  consuls,  prsE- 
tors,  censors  and  chief  xdiles,  who,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  plebeian  ssdiles.  were 
called  curule. 

CURVES,  Higher  Plane.  A  curve  can  be 
locJced  upon  in  many  ways;  geometrically  as 
the  intersection  of  two  surfaces,  as  the  locus 
of  m  moving  point,  or  envelope  oi  a  moving 
Une ;  anal^call^  as  a  representation  of  an 
equation  in  pomt-  or  line-co-ordinates,  and 
therefore  as  yielding  a  siug^ly  infinite  system 
of  points  or  lines.  But  ii  this  view  be  adopted, 
the  "curve*  miut  tut  necessarily  be  regarded 
as  identical  with  the  system  of  points;  for 
most  curves  (not  all)  have  tangents,  heoce  a 
curve  yields  also  a  system  of  lines,  of  equal 
importance  with  the  system  of  points-,  a  defini- 
tion that  lays  stress  on  one  system  lo  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other  is  incomplete.  This  was 
rceognixed  by  Pliicker  {'Tlieorie  der  alge- 
braischen  Curven,>  1839,  p.  200),  in  his  state- 
ment of  the  dual  generation  of  a  curve:  "If  a 
point  continually  moves  along  a  straight  Une, 
while  tie  line  continually  rotates  about  the 
pointy  one  and  the  same  curve  is  enveloped  by 
the  line  and  described  by  the  pcunl*  Clifford 
(<Matfa.  Paperi>  pp.  4(M2)  treats  the  true 
curve  as  an  undefined  entity,  of  which  the  as- 
semblages of  points  and  lines  are  two  distinct 
manifestations.  The  present  tendency  is  to- 
ward this  view,  at  least  aa  regards 'an  algebraic 
£urve~-i  curve  whose  equation,  whether  in 
point-  or  line -co-ordinates,  is  algebraic  A 
curve  whose  Cartesian  equation  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  an  algebraic  form,  eg.,  y*~sin  x,  is 
non-algebraic  or  transcendentaL  It  is  conven- 
ient to  treat  first  of  algebraic  curves. 

If    jr,    y    satisfy    an    algebraic    equation 

/{*,  y)^0,  it  can  be  shown  tiiat  ^  has  a  defi- 
vani^.     There    ia    therefore    a    tani^nt. 


nite  value 


,>M^ 


y_,-(^_.)g.,-.e.,<X-.)g+(r-,)g-0, 
in  homogeneous  co-ordinates 

a*  dy.        ds 

The      co-ordinates      of      Ae      tangent     arc : 


-■■■^  :  the  elimination  of  x,  ; 


from  these  equations  and  f(x,y,  «)'*"0  gives 
an  al|cebTBic  equation  ^  (f,  ti,  Q  "^0,  the  line 
equation  (tangential  cqtiation)-  of  the  curw. 
Thua  the  curve  has  two  equations,  both  alge- 
braic, a  pohit  equation  of  degree  m,  a  line  equa- 
tion of  degree  n;  these  two  numbers  m,  n,  the 
oi<der  and  class  of  the  curve,  are  the  number 
of  points  that  lie  on  an  arbitrary  line,  Ac  mm- 


gle 


bcr  of  tangents  that  pass  through  an  arbitrary 
point;  thn  belong  respectively  to  the  point  sjis- 
tem  and  tne  line  systcBi,  not  to  the  curve  itself. 
A  number  that  is  more  intimately  associated 
with  the  curve  is  the  genus,  p,  to  be  defined 
Uter. 

An  algebraic  curve  cannot  break  off;  the 
tanf^nt  cannot  suffer  a  sudden  change  in  di- 
rection ;  no  finite  part  of  the  curve  can  coin- 
cide with  a  strai^t  line.  Thus  the  normal 
character  of  an  arc  of  an  algebraic  curve  ex- 
presses gradual  and  continuous  change  of  posi- 
tion (motion  of  point),  gradual  and  continuous 
change  of  direction  (motion  of  tangent),  as 
stated  by  Plncker. 

The  number  of  tertns  in  the  equation 
/(*■,  y.  ^)— 0  b  ^(m  +1)  im  +  2);  the  num- 
ber of  disposable  constants  is  therefore 
^(M-l-l)(m  +  2)-l,  i.e.,  j4«(M  +  3>. 
Hence  passage  through  yim(_m  +  i)  arbitrary 
points  oetermines  the  curve;  while  if  the  curve 
passes  through  !^m(»i  +  3) — q  arbitrary  points, 
the  coefficients  can  be  expressed  linearly  In 
terms  of  q  parameters,  and  the  curve  t»s  q 
degrees  of  freedom.  If  the  points  are  not  artu- 
trary,  the  curve  may  have  mobility  greater  than 
q,  or  it  may  break  Up  into  cnrves  of  lower 
order.  The  theory  is  really  that  of  the  inter- 
sections of  curves.  Two  curves  of  orders  m, 
m'  intersect  in  mm'  points,  for  the  elimination 
of  s  from  the  equations  produces  an  equation 
of  degree  mm'  for  jrtji.  The  m'  intersections 
of  two  m-ics,  «,  V,  do  not  determine  an  m-ic 
(although »»■>  yim(m  +  3)),  for  all  curves 
u  +  kv^O  pass  through  the  points;  the  ■»' 
{Mints  impose  precisely  Ji»i(«  +  3)_ — 1  condi- 
tions. Similarly,  the  mm'  intersections  of  Cm 
and  Ck'  do  not  impose  ind^endent  conditions 
on  all  curves;  e.  g.,  the  20  intersections  of  Ci 
and  Ct  impose  14  conditions  on  a  quartic,  17  on 
'  a  quindc,  19  on  a  sextic,  but  20  on  all  higher 
curves.  The  most  convenient  statement  is:  the 
quartic  excess  is  6,  the  quintic  excess  is  3,  the 
sextic  excess  is  1  (Macaiilay).  The  &rst  notice 
of  theorems  of  this  character  is  due  to  Maclaurin 
(1720);  the  first  explanation  was  given  by 
Euler  and  Cramer  (1748-SO).  From  these 
has  arisen  the  whole  modem  theory  of  groups 
of  points  on  a  curve  (geometry  on  a  curve). 
(Scott,  'Bull.  Am.  MaOi.  Soc,'  2d  series,  v.  4, 
pp.  260-273;  1897-98). 

The  fundamental  theorem  is  the  Cayley- 
Bacharach  theorem  (1S43,  1886)  ;  a  C,  throu^ 
all  except  i(/-t- m  —  n— 1)  (( -|- m  —  »  — 2) 
of  the  intersections  of  CI  and  C^  will  pass 
through  the  remainder  unless  these  lie  on  a 
cunw  of  order  (-i-m  — n  — 3.  In  particular 
if  (/  =  h),  precisely  i(m— l)(m  — 2)  of  the 
intersections  of  a  fixed  C„  by  a  variable  C,  are 
a  consequence  of  the  rest  if  «>  m — 3:  hut  if 
D±  m  — 3,  fewer  than  i(*t  — 1)  (in— 2)  are  a 
consequence.  Thus  no  matter  what  the  order 
of  the  cutting  curve,  the  number  of  Ihe  in- 
duced intersections  can  never  exceed  ^(m  —  1) 
(m  —  2).  This  number,  which  limits  the  inter- 
connection of  points  on  the  curve  of  order  m, 
'  is  called  the  genus  of  the  curve,  and  is  usually 
denoted  by  p.  The  genus  of  a  quartic,  c.  g.,  is 
3;  3  points  on  a  quartic  follow  from  5  intersec- 
tions with  a  conic,  or  from  9,  13,  17  tntersec- 
tions  whh  a  cubic,  quartic  or  qnintic,   and  so 


provided  the  cntting  curve  is  an  adjcwnt  curve, 
that  is.  a  curve  wim  a  multiple  point  of  order 
k  —  l  where  the  fixed  curve  has  a  multiple  pomt 
of  order  k.  The  genus,  the  number  f  which 
limits  the  interconnection,  is  in  this  case 
i(»i— l)(m  — 2)  — ili{*  — 1).  (MacauUy, 
>Proc  Lond.  Math.  Soc,>  v.  26,  pp.  495-544; 
1895;  Hardcastle,  F,  'Report  on  Point-Grout».* 
in  progress  in  Proc.  of  nie  Brit.  Assoc. ;  Brill- 
Noether  Bericfat,  'Die  Entwiddimg  der  Theorie 
der  algebraischen  Functionen  in  iUtercr  und 
neuerer  Zeil>   (1894). 

Multiple  points  arise  when  two  or  more 
points  of  the  system  occupr  the  same  position 
m  the  plane ;  according  to  the  number  of  points 
that  coincide,  the  point  is  double,  triple,  etc 
Double  points  (dpa)  are  nodes  or  cusps;  a  node 
is  the  coincidence  of  two  non-consecutive 
points,  a  cusp  is  the  coincidence  of  two  consecu- 
tive points ;  similarly  double  tangents  are  either 
Utangents  or  inflexional  tangents.  The  cusp 
and  infleicionai  tangent  are  also  called  sta- 
tionary point  and  line,  on  account  of  the  effect 
of  the  singularity  on  the  motion  of  the  point 
and  line  by  which  the  curve  is  described. 

The  coincidence  of  two  points  at  P  causes 
an  arbitrary  line  through  P  to  meet  the  curve 
in  two  points  there;  hence  if  P  be  taken  as 
origin,  the  terms  of  the  first  de^^ree  in  the 
equation  will  vanish.  The  conditions  for  a 
double  point  at  x,  y,  k  are  therefore  die  vanish- 

the  curve  in  more  tiian  two  points  at  P;  these 
are  the  tangents ;  they  are  given  by  the  terms  of 
degree  2  equated  to  zero.  Similarlv  the  condi- 
tions for  a  fc-point  are  the  vanishing  of  the 

«(A  +  1)    derivates  ■   ^*~J^    (n-|-;J-H-=t-l). 

and  there  are  it  tangents,  lines  which  meet  the 
curve  in  more  than  k  points. 

If  the  tangents  at  a  4>  are  distinct,  the 
point  is  a  node,  formed  by  the  crossing  of 
two  simple  bmnches,  real  or  imaginary  accoid- 


n  homogeneous  co-ordinate^ 


.  Two  lines  can  be  found  to  meet 


in^  a 


e  real  c 


In 


this  last  t — ,  — -    

main  body  of  the  curve,  and  is  called  an  isolated 
point,  or  aoiodc,  the  visible  crossing  bdng 
called  a  node,  or  crunode.  If  the  tangents  ait 
coincident,  and  meet  the  curve  in  precisely 
three  points,  the  point  is  a  cusp^  if  ue  CMn- 
cident  tangents  meet  the  curve  in  more  than 
three  points,  the  singularity  is  complex. 

Elimination  of  j::ji'sfrom^=0  ^=^-§~=*' 

jpves  a  ccHiditlon,  J5  =  0,  to  be  satisfied  by 
the  equation  of  any  curve  that  has  a  dp. 
Hence  a  general  locos  of  order  m  has  no  point- 
singularities,  and  a  general  envelope  of  class 
K  has  no  line- singularities.  But  a  general  en- 
velope has  poinf-sinirularities  and  a  gieneral 
locus  has  line-singularities;  for  the  <£rection  of 

a  tangent,   given  by  the  value  of  ^   is  nn- 


•0,  i.a,  if 


-"0.  are  only  two  etfEw- 

tjoni,  ajid  cauMQUEiidy  no  ooadttion  is  impOMd 
on  the  locui  t^r  the  existence  of  line-slngnlari- 
ties. 

If  a  curve  of  order  «,  class  «i  has  "  nodes, 
I  cosps,  '  bitangents,  '  inflexional  tangents, 
these  numbers  are  conne«ed  ly  PMcker's 
equations.    The  tang«nt  at 


xU^ 


■i^ 


^-<,: 


t  lie  o 


thi!  passes  tbroogh  x",  y\  b*  if  r, 

the  carve  «■  ^  +  y- g  +  f*  |{=-0.  thepotar  of  «', 

/,«' with  respect  to /.  Since  this  carve,^/—0. 
IS  of  order  m  —  1,  it  meets  f  in  m(m  — 1) 
points;  two  of  these  lie  at  every  node,  thMB  «t 
y  cusp;  hence  the  number  of  tangents  from 


O) 


\7.Ti 


SimiUriy   from  the   line-equation, 

„  —  „(«„  1)—2t—3<.  .  .  (l'> 
Tlie  condition  that  the  tangent  at  x,  y,  *  be 
stationaiy  becomes  in  homogeneous  co-ordinates 

ftc  by  i/  hydi 

the  point  of  contact  must  lie  on  this  curv^ 
H(/)=0,  the  Hessian  of  /,  of  Order  3Ct«  —  2). 
At  a  node  on  /,  H  has  a  node  with  the  same 
tangents;  at  a  cusp,  H  has  a  triple  point,  com- 
posed of  two  branches  touching  the  cuspidal 
tangent  -with  one  branch  cutting  it;  the  num- 
bers of  intersections  are  6  and  8.    Hence 

i=3»(«— 2)— 6v— 8k,  ...  (2) 
and  reciprocally 

t=3MCn— 2)  — 6r  — 8..  ...  (20 
Any  one  of  these  four  equations  can  be  ol^ 
tained  algebraically  from  the  others.  -  From 
these  we  can  find  also  (3  and  3')  expressions 
(or  r  in  terms  of  »",  v,  it,  and  for  v  in  terms  of 

These  six  are  Pliidcer's  equations  ^  tbres 
only  are  independent.  It  must  not  however  be 
supposed  that  we  can  choose  any  three  o^  the 
numbers  arbitrarily.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  dps  that  a  proper  curve  can  have; 
»  +  ->  *(m  — DCo  — 2).  For  if  the  curve 
had  one  more,  a  curve  of  order  m  — 2  could  be 
passed  through  the  dps  and  at  —  3  other  points 
on  the  curve;  but  this  would  have  with  /  inter- 
sections in  number  2U(»  — 1)  (m  — 2>+ 11+ 
m  — 3;  i.e.,  in(m— 2)+  1,  which  ii  impossiSle. 
A  curve  can  actually  have  this  number  of  dps; 
it  is  then  called  rational  (or  unicursal),  be- 
cause the  co-ordinates  of  aiiy  point  can  oe  ex- 
pressed rationally  in  terms  of  a  parBmetcr,  as 
follows:  The  dps  and  m  —  3  other  points  on 
/  determine  (m  — 2)-icfi  with  one  degree  of 
freedom,  a  system  u  +  few=0.  Of  the  w- 
(m  —  2)  intersections  of  one  of  these  with  f, 
all  except  one  arc  at  the  fiiced  points:  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  One  remaining,  variable  in- 
tersection are  therefore  given  ntioaalLy  in 
terms  of  the  parameter  k«yi'~^  «  +  it""*fl.. 


If  ibe^  curve  has  not  this  niHRber  of  dpB,'  let 
H  ha*e  <]<>=«> -f>);  the  ntmiber  l(m— 1> 
<M— 2) — i,  which  has  bircady  been  given  as 
the  genus,  was  oiiginsIlT  called  the  defieiencv 
•t  the  cufve  (Uiyfcy)*  From  Pluelcer's 
cqcBtieiu  we  find 

i(«-I){«-aj-»-<-.i(«-l)(«-2)-r-., 
i.e.,  the  point  deficiency  and  the  line  deficiency 
are  equal ;  the  deficiency  (or  genus)  does  not 
belong  specially  to  the  point  system  or  the  line 
system.  In  particular,  if  the  curve  is  rational 
qua  locus,  it  is  rationat  qua  envelope.  If  we 
Introduce  p  for  the  genus,  the  equations  assume 
a  convenient  form, 


There  are  other  limitations  on  these  num- 
bers, but  the  ^eory  is  not  complete.  Clebsch 
(roved  (Crelle,  v.  64,  p.  51 ;  1864)  that  the  numr 
er  of  cusps  on  a  rational  curve  cannot  exceed 
I  {m  —  2) ;  the  more  general  question  as  to  the 
maximum  number  oi  cusjw  tor  a  curve  of 
assigned  order  awaits  solution. 


than  the  second  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  equivalent 
to  a  number  of  simple  singularities.  If  the 
tangents  at  a  t-point  are  distinct,  tiie  point 
arises  from  the  crossing  of  k  branches-  these 
cause  ik  (ft  — 1)  intersections,  nodes  by  the 
geometrical  definjticm.  It  can  be  shown  that 
such  a  jKiint  reduces  the  class  of  the  curve,  the 
number  of  inflexions,  and  the  genus,  br  2  X 
**(fe  — n,  6XiA{ft-l),  \Hk-\)  respec:- 
tively.  Thus  not  only  is  the  ^in(  explained 
geometrically  \yy  \k{k_ — I)  nodes,  but  as  re- 
gards Pliicker's  equations  it  is  equivalent  to 
tnese  nodes.  Nevertheless  tbejwint  cannot  be 
replaced  by  ih^s^  nodes  for  all  purposes,  cg^ 
as  regards  the  number  of  , conditions;.  £« 
jk-point  imposes  kk^k  +  I)  conditions,  whereas 
the  nodes  would  impose  |  i(Jt  —  1),  iLe., 
ifc(4+l)+*(fe  — 1>.  It  is  an  important  fact 
that  this  equivajNice  does  hold  as  regards  the 
conditions  imposed  on  adjoint  curves ;  the  pres- 
ence of  the  (A  — D-point  on  the  adjoint  im- 
poses i*(A  — 1)  conditions,  equal  to  the  num- 
ber that  would  be  imposed  on  the  adjoint  1:^ 
ife(i  — 1)  separate  nodes  on  /. 

If  the  tangents  are  not  distinct^  the  matjer 
may  become  very  complicated.  The  multiple 
Mint  immediately  revealed  by  the  equation  ma^ 
be  but  one  of  a  series  of  multiple  points  indefi- 
nltelv  close  together,  and  the  singularity  thra 
involves  also  multiple  tangents.  The  determi- 
nation of  the  point-  and  line-components,  the 
•analysis  of  higher  singularities,*  Ilss  received 
much  attention.  If  the  singularities  are  ren 
garded  as  singularities  of  uie  equab'bn,  the 
question  is  properly  conAidered  from  .the  alge- 
braic standpoint.  At  an  ordinary  point  of  the 
curve,  ^  can  be  e«ianded  in  an  ascending  series 
of  positive  integral  powers  of  x,  provided  jt  ~"  0 
is  not  the  tangent ;  at  a  ft-point  the  process  is 
not  directly  applicable,  it  requires  some  modifi- 
cations, and  then  leads  to  k  expansions,  with 
exponents  either  integral  or  fractional.  An  ex- 
^nsion  with  fractional  exponents,  whose  L.C.D. 
is   q,   is  accompanied   by  the   q  —  1   conjugate 

■Duting  the  iHt  30  IP**'*  ">*  *ti^  thaoiy  ti  t 
—.^bruc  curve*  Tiu  bean  nu>^'^-^  '™  lm™*F#*nt  nn{ni 
Ih*  inRoence  o[  the  ttitory  oi 


>,  Google 


'ekpamiiMis,  tbw  fofiniiUE  >  ^de  of  brder  4 
(Puiseux).  Th«  integral  expansion  is  a  cyck, 
0'='  I,  and  the  i-point  is  repreaonted  by  a  imnj- 
ber  of  cycles  of  orders  91,  4h  9^  -  .  .  where 
Zq'^k.  The  number  of  cusps  in  a  cycle  is 
q  — 1 ;  this  agrees  with  the  Iniown  facts  about 
ttie  simple  cubd  iy-^r,  y= — p),  and  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  algebraic  definition  of  cusps.  The 
algebraic  definition  of  a  node  is  indirect;  v  is 
detennined  so  that  2v  +  3k  shall  be  equal  to 
twice  the  total  number  of  intersections  of  all 
the  branches   [the  discriminantal  index  of  the 


Entwicldungf  der  Theorie  dcr  algebraischer 
Functionen  in  altercr  und  neuerer  Zeit'  1894). 
The  process  as  outlined  above,  dealing  wi^ 
the  expansions  as  a  whole,  simply  enumerates 
the  components,  algebraically  defined,  of  a  sin- 
jgularity;  it  affords  no  clue  to  the  structure. 
This  stnicturc  can  however  be  put  in  evidence 
by  means  of  the  critical  exponents  of  tlie  ex- 
pansions, those  in  whose  denominators  a  new 
factor  wpears.  These  show  that  the  dps  are 
combined  into  certain  multiple  points,  and  thus 
they  lead  to  an  algebraic  description  of  the  sin- 
gulariw.  (Smith,  H.  T.  S.,  'Prot  Lond.  Math. 
Soc.,'  V,  6,  pp.  1S3-I82;  1876;  Halphen.  'Mem. 
prfo.  i  I'Ac.  des  Sc.  de  Paris,*  v.  26,  1877; 
Zeuthen,  'Math.  Ann.,»  v.  10,  pp.  210-220, 1876). 
A  different  treatment  of  the  expansioss,  due  to 
Noether,  gives  a  clearer. idea  of  the  structure. 


__  _s  possible  not  only  to  enumerate  the  mullij)ie 

Eoints  and  lines  contained  in  any  singularity, 
ut  also  to  construct  a  penultimate  form  to 
Indicate  the  arrangement  of  these  components. 
(Scott,  <Am.  J.  Math..>  v.  14,  pp.  301-325;  v. 
IS,  pp.  221-243;  1892-93). 

The  various  processes  lead  to  the  following 
conclusions  as  to  the  content  of  a  complex  sin- 
gularity. The  point-equation  by  its  lowest 
terms  gives  the  order,  k,  of  the  singularity^  the 
Kne-eguBtion  ^ves  the  class,  /.  It  the  singu- 
larity has  all  Its  tangents  coincident  (if  it  has 
rtot,  it  can  be  broken  up  into  simpler  ones)  fliea 
order  +  class  =  number  of  intersections  with 
Ae  tangent  at  the  point,  and  thus  the  class  is 
known  without  reference  to  the  line- equation. 
Coincident  tangents  may  lead  to  other  multiple 
points,  or  to  chains  of  multiple  points,  con- 
tained in  ihe  singularity;  if  the  total  number 
of  dps  in  these  is  h,  the  singularity  has  h  latent 
double  points.  It  has  also  latent  double  lines, 
k'  in  number,  and  it  has  been  proved  that 
A' ""ft.  The  singularity  of  order  k,  class  t,  ex- 
cess k  (supposed  irreducible),  involves  ik(k  — 
I)+ft  dps,  of  which  k  —  l  are  cusps,  and 
*((/—!)  -I- A  dls_,  of  which  (—1  are  inaexional 
tangents.  The  singularity  is  equivalent  to  those 
cpmponeiits  as  regards  PIucker*s  equations  and 
as  regards  the  genus;  hut  not  in  the  number  of 
conditions  imposed  on  the  curve. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  multiple  ^ints  of  a 
curve  cannot  always  be  chosen  arbitrarily.  A 
seaitic,  e.g.,  can  have  10  dps ;  but  these,  chosen 
arbitrarily,  would  impose  30  conditions,  whereas 
27  determine  the  sextie.  The  27  conditions 
cannot  be  imposed  by  9  dps  arbitrarily  chosen, 


{.Of  iheM  would  detvnnine  onl^  the  reducible 
scxtic  «*"(],  where  v  is  the  cubic  throui^  the  9, 
If  the  9  admit  of  a  proper  sextie,  u  "^i  thry 
allow  one  deface  of  freedom,  for  alt  curves 
H-fitv*'^  satisfy  the  conditious.  Hence  the  9 
are  not  arbitranr.  The  theorems  of  geometry 
on  a  curve,  and  linear  systems  of  curves,  lead  to 
general  results  of  this  cbaractec,  but  there  are 
evidently;  many  special  theorems  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  singularities  to  be  fonnulated  for  curves 
of  specified  order  or  class. 

By  means  of  a  triratianal  transformation, 
either  of  the  whole  plane  or  of  the  one  curve, 
it  is  possiUe  to  change  any  curve  into  one,  in 
general  of  different  order,  with  no  point-singu- 
faritks  except  aimple  nodes.  Let  P,  (*,  y,  a) 
become  f,  («■',  y',  «*)  (represented  on  a  s«ond 
plane  for  distinctness),  where  x",  y',  d  are  given 

x':y:f'=#,(x,  y,  i)r^(«,  y,  f):#.{i.y,  »); 
then  corresponding  to  any  point  P  of  the  first 
plane  //  there  is  one  point  P*  of  the  second 
plane  //';  but  the  converse  does  not  hold.  The 
io'  straight  lines  of  //',  (*'-(- m/+»«'=0,  corre- 
spond to  the  M  '  transfomation-cuives  in  //, 
i^-f«»#.-i-n*i=,0,  of  orde*  o;  to  a  single  pcdnt 
P"  of  //',  given  as  the  intersection  of  two  lines, 
there  correspond  in  //  all  the  ■  variable  inter 
sections  of  two*'*.  Pi.  P>,. . .,  Fk;  the  corre- 
spondence  of    the   two  planet   is   said 


ally  in  terms  of  //  by  these  equations,  but  also 
It  is   expressed  rationally  in   terms   of   IT  by 

iLy:»=V^  (x-. /,  i'):V^  Cx-,/,  O  :*•{*'./.  **). 
the  reverted  equation^  which  are  of  tne  same 
order  9.  The  transformation  is  a  birational 
transformation  of  the  plane,  usually  called  a 
Cremona  transformation.  In  the  simplest  Cre- 
mona transformation  the  ft  are  conies  tfarougli 
three  ^ed  points;  the  equations  of  transforma- 
tion are  therefore  of  Hie  second  degree;  this  is  a 
reveraible  quadratic   transformation.     An   im- 

Krtant  theorem  is  that  every  Cremona  trans- 
rmation  can  be  accomplished  by  a  succcssicM 
of  these  reversible  quadratic  transformations. 

If '<>1,  the  equations  cannot  be  reverted;  the 
transformation  is  not  birationat  for  the  wbole 
plane.  But  H  Fi  trace  a  curve  F,  P'  traces  the 
corresponding  curve  F";  the  points  P,...P 
trace  some  curve,  /  (different  from  F),  the  com- 
panion curve  of  F.  If  we  ignore  all  of  //  ex- 
cept F,  that  is,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
two  curves  F,  F",  the  correspondence  becomes 
one-to-one;  with  the  help  of  the  e*]uation  F~*0 
the  equations  of  transformation  can  be  reverted, 
and  the  transformation  becomes  hi  rational. 
Such  a  biratlonal  transformation  of  a  ctave  is 
called  a  Riemann  transformation.  Thus  a 
Rtemann  transformation  is  biiational  for  the 
Mie  curve  only,  while  a  Cremona  transforma- 
tion is  bjratronal  for  the  whole  plane,  and  there- 
fore for  every  curve  in  the  plane. 

The  importance  of  transformation  15  due  to 
its  effect  on  singularities.  The  fixed  points 
A,.  A,,  At,  ...  in  //  have  no  correspondents  in 
//,  but  a  point  close  to  Ai  in  a  determinate 
direction  has  a  determinate  correspondent,  and 
H  a  point  describes  a  small  dmit  about  At.  the 
corre^Mnding  point  in  IT  describes  a  carveOi'', 


ratk«a]  and  of  oider  pt;  this  is  a  funduncnial 
carve  of  the  second  plane.  If  F  passea  k  times 
tbrou^b  Ai,  F'  cuts  oi'  iu  k  poinU;  ii  the  i 
directions  tbrou^  At  are  distinct  tbeae  points 
are  all  separate,  and  thus  the  multiple  point 
on  /^  is  dissipated.  If  aqy  of  the  k  tangents 
at  Ai  coincide,  F'  has  contact  with  »%',  or  It 
may  have  a  multiple  point  on  oi'  but  of  a  less 
comidex  character  than  the  oriKinal  at  Ai;  and 
b;  repetitions  of  the  process  ue  singularity  is 
made  to  disappear. 

But  new  singularities  may  arista  due  to  fun- 
damental curves  in  the  first  plane.  Such  funda- 
mental curves  might  be  defined  by  means  of  the 
reverted  eouations  of  transformatiou:  but  as  it 
is  not  usu^dly  convenient  actually  to  form  these 
(at  least  in  the  case  of  a  RJemann  transEorma- 
Uon),  it  is  simpler  to  adopt  an  independent 
definition.  An  irreducible  curve  0  that  meets 
the  transformation  curves  #  only  at  their  fixed 
pouits  is  a  fundamental  curve  of  the  system; 
all  points  on  such  a  curve,  P,  correspond  to  a 
uii^e  point  B'  of  //*,  or,  more  precisely,  to 
points  dose  to  B'  in  dinerent  directions.  If  then 
F  meets  ^  in  A  points,  F'  has  at  B'  a  multiple 
point  of  order  A. 

Finally,  new  multiple  points,  in  general  only 
simple  nodes,  arise  on  F'  owing  to  the  passage 
of  F  throu^  associated  points  of  the  first  plane 
(intersections  of  two  #'s).  Such  passages  are 
indicated  by  intersections  of  F  with  its  com- 
panion cijrve  /;  hence  they  are  in  general  in- 
evitable. 

By  either  transformation,  Cremona  or  Rie- 
mann,  the  multiple  points  on  the  given  curve 
can  be  dissipated,  whether  the  tangents  are 
distinct  or  coincident.  A  Cremona  transforma- 
tion-system, however,  always  has  fundamental 
curves,  whose  number  is  e<}ual  to  that  of  the 
fundamental  points  (Bertini,  'Palenno  Rendi- 
conti,'  V.  3,  pp.  5-21,  1889)  ;  hence  -whcii  F  is 
transformed,  new  multiple  points,  possibly  of 
high  order,  will  arise  unless  the  Cremona  system 
is  specially  chosen.  A  Riemann  transformation- 
system,  on  the  contrary,  need  not  have  any 
fundamental  curves,  hence  in  general  the  new 
multiple  points  that  arise  will  be  simple  nodes. 
A  Riemann  transformation,  however,  requires 
the  elimination  of  jr:  y:  z  from  the  equations  of 
transformation,  of  degree  ",  together  with 
F'^0,  of  degree  «;  whereas  a  Cremona  trans- 
formation is  accomplished  by  the  direct  substi- 
tution of  V,(x',  /,  »-),  V.<^  y,  »'),V' .{*',/,«') 
for  X,  J,  I.  (Salmon,  'Higjier  Plane  Curves,' 
chap.  8  in  the  German  translation  by  Fiedler; 
also  references  at  end;  Scott,  'Quart.  Jour.,' 
V.  29,  pp.  329-^1,  1898;  v.  32,  pp.  209>239,  1900). 
when  a  curve  is  subjectefl  to  a  birattonal 
transformation  of  either  land,  Cremona  or  Rie- 
mann, the  induced  points  of  a  group  of  inter- 
sections-transform  into  the  induced  points  of 
the  transformed  group;  this  affords  one  proof 
(Bertini)  of  the  important  theorem  that  two 
curves  which  ar^  birationally  connected  are  of 
the  same  gemu.  The  converse  is  not  true; 
curves  of  the  same  genua  cannot  necessctrily  be 
birationally  transformed  into  one  another.  A 
curve  of  ^enns  p  depends  in  general  on  3(^— '1) 
charactenstic  constants,  the  so-called  moduli ; 
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formation  of  a  curve  into  itself.  This  however 
.  is  more  conveniently  considered  as  an  inde- 
pendent theory,  that  of  correspondence  of  points 
on  a  curve.  (Cayley,  <Proc  Lond.  Math.  Soc.,* 
1865-66;  no.  38S.  v.  6,  Coll.  Papers;  <Pha. 
Trans.,*  1867-68;  no.  407,  v.  6.  Coll.  Papers; 
Brill,  'Math.  Ann-'  v.  36,  pp.  321-360,  1890; 
BrUI-Noether  Bericht,  pp.  S30-53\). 

An  entirely  distinct  class  of  investigations 
deals  with  the  form  of  curves  (topology,  analy- 
sis situs).  The  method  emplt^d  is  usually 
variation  of  the  coefficients,  by  which  the  curve 
is  derived  from  a  known  reducible  curve  of  the 
same  order.  In  this  manner  Klein  proved 
('Math.  Ann..'  v.  1^  PP  199-209,  1876)  that 
Uke  numbers  of  the  real  singularities  are  con- 
nected by  the  relation 

m  +  I  +  2r  =  i*  +  K  +  2A'. 
where  /,  if,  T",  A'  are  the  numbers  of  real 
inflexions  and  cusps,  isolated  tangents  and  iso- 
lated points,  on  a  curve  of  order  m.  class  h. 
Hence  if  the  curve  has  no  point-singularities, 
Z  +  Zr  — m(m— 2>,  from  which  it  follows, 
since  i  — 3m(«— 2>,  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  inflexions  of  a  non-singular  locos 
can  be  real.  Klein's  relation  has  been  proved 
algebraically  by  Brill  ('Uath.  Ann.,*  v.  16,  pfi. 
348-408,  1880),  and  extended  to  comi^ex  singo- 
laiities.  There  is  no  oomeapcmdii^  restrictioii 
on  the  bitangcDts ;  all  may  be  real. 

Topological  theorems  relate  in  general  to  the 
nature^  number  and  arrangement  of  the  dis- 
tinct parts  (circuits)  of  a  curve.  The  first  divi- 
sion of  drcuiti,  due  to  von  Standt,  is  into  odd 
and  even,  for  the  number  of  real  intersections 
with  an  arbitraiv  line  is  always  odd  or  alw^s 
even.  An  odd  circuit  necessarily  extends 
through  infinity.  Simple  examples  are  the  oval 
and  the  infinite  branch  of  a  bipartite  cubic 
y"'=-{*~fl)(x  — 6)(;r— <r);  but  circuits  m^ 
be  much  more  complex.  Let  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  real  intersections  with  a  straight  line 
be  called  the  index  of  the  circuit.  Zeuthen 
showed  ('Math.  Ann,'  v.  7,  p.  426,  1874)  that  a 
quartic  may  have  a  circuit  of  index  2,  with 
two  nodes;  Cayley  showed  (<Phil.  Mag..'  v.  29, 
186S;  no.  36Ij  v.  S,  Coll.  Papers}  that  a  sextic 
may  have  a  circuit  of  index  2.  without  multiple 

Siats.  It  has  been  proved  (Scott,  'Trans.  Am. 
ath.  Soc..'  V.  3,  pp.  388-398,  1902)  that  for 
every  order  m  thei^  exists  a  curve  (^  "  0  or  1 ), 
composed  of  a  single  circuit  of  index  m^2, 
or  m  —  4,  m  —  6,  down  to  0  or  1,  according  as 
m  is  even  or  odd ;  any  such  circuit  of  index  k 
can  be  produced  by  a  simple  process  of  linldnp 
from  k  odd  circuits.  The  Zeuthen  quartic  circuit 
finds  its  place  in  this  category;  it  is  due  to  the 
linking  of  two  odd  circuits;  but  the  non-singu- 
lar sextic  circuit  is  entirely  different  in  dtur- 
acter,  and  a  general  theory  of  such  circuits  is 
still  to  be  suggested.* 

The  possible  number  of  circuits  is  ^  + 1. 
(Hamacfc,  'Math.  Ann.,'  v.  10,  pp.  189-198, 
1876)  :  _  for  every  order  m  there  exist  curves 
with  this  maximum  number  of  circuits,  and  wiUl 
every  smaller  number. 

The  question  of  arrangement  has  been  con- 
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dder^  only  with  reference  to  circuits  that  can 
be  projeclea  into  tbe  finite  circuits,  the  so-^:alled 
ovals.  HiJbert  (<Math.  Ann.,>  v.  38,  pp.  115- 
138,  1891)  discussed  curves  with  tested  ovals,» 
■whose  simplest  type  is  the  annular  quartic,  com- 
posed of  one  oval  inside  anodier;  the  number 
of  nested  branches  cannot  exceed  i(M  — 2)  or 
i(wi  —  3),  according  as  m  is  even  or  odd;  more- 
over, non-singular  curves  with  the  maximum 
number  of  circuits  and  the  maximmn  number 
of  nested  ovals  do  exist. 

Hilbert  draws  attention  to  the  arrangwnent 
of  the  11  ovals  of  a  non-singular  sextic 
(f  ="10)  ;  he  states  that  one  of  these  must  lie 
insdde  another  (p.  118),  It  appears  hi^ily 
probable  (V.  Ragsdale,  'Bull.  Am  Math.  Soc.,' 
V.  11,  p.  464,  1905)  that  this  unproved  theorem 
of  Hubert's  is  the  simplest  case  of  a  general  law 
in  accordance  with  which  at  least  i(q — 1) 
ig  —  2)  of  the  circuits  of  a  non-ui^ndar  curve 
ot  order  2q  must  lie  inside  some  of  the  retnain- 
ingfl'  +  i(g-l)(fl-2). 

Thus  as  regards  circuits  the  onhr  question 
completely  solved  is  that  of  the  pos»ble  number; 
their  nature,  their  arrangement  as  regards  one 
another,  or  as  regards  the  straight  lines  of  the 
plane  (on  which  depends  the  answer  to  the 
inquiiy  whether  all  the  even  circuits  can  be 
projected  simultaneously  into  the  finite),  have 
been  hardly  touched  upon,  though  there  must 
be  many  interestit^  results  awaitiiw  discovery. 

Although  the  general  theory  of  polars  be- 
longs properly  to  the  theory  of  algebraic  formi, 
it  supplies  convenient  expression  for  some  geo- 
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.  i'/-~  0,  of  order  m~2,  and  so  on;  thus 
any  point  has  m  —  1  polars,  of  which  the  last 
two  are  the  polar  conic  and  polar  line.  The 
polar  conic  of  a  dp  is  simply  the  pair  of  tan- 
gents; the  iwlar  conic  of  an  inflexion  consists 
of  the  inflexional  tangent  together  with  another 
line  which  does  not  pass  throu^  the  inflexion; 
thus  in  both  cases  the  polar  conic  has  a  dp. 
It  is  easily  proved  that  if  the  polar  conic  of  B 
has  a  dp  A,  the  first  ^olar  of  A  has  a  dp  B. 
This  suggests  three  derived  curves :  the  locus  of 
points  A,  the  Steinerian,  of  order  3(m  —  2)'; 
the  locus  of  points  B,  the  Hessian,  of  order 
3(m  — 2);  the  envelope  of  the  line  AB,  the 
Cayleyan.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  curve  by  which  the 
points  of  inflexion  are  determined,  the  Hessian, 
13  geometrically  defined;  every  point  is  in  a 
known  geometrical  relation  to  /.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  it  is  known  that  a  curve  of  order 
(m  — 2)(»i'  — 9)  can  be  passed  through  the 
points  of  contact  of  the  bilangents,  no  geometri- 
cal definition  of  "any  such  curve  has  yet  been 
formulated.  The  curve  is  of  course  not  unique; 
what  is  needed  is  a  geometrical  definition  of 
some  one  curve  that  shall  meet  /  only  ai  these 
points  of  contact,  and  at  the  multiple  points, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  account  for  the  whole 
number  of  intersections.  (Cayley,  'Coll. 
Papers,'  v.  11,  pp.  471,  473). 

The  metric  properties  of  a  curve  are  im- 
portant in  particular  Questions,  though  not  in 
the  general  theory.  The  curve  has  m  points 
at  infinity;  at  each  of  these  there  is  a  tai^ent, 
which  is  an  asymptote  unless  it  lies  entirely  at 


infinity.  Consequently  for  every  non-repeated 
direction  to  infinity  there  is  an  asymptote;  for 
a  repeated  direction  there  may  or  may  not  be 
asymptotes,  A  twofold  direction,  e.g.,  may 
be  accounted  for  either  by  contact  with  the 
straight  line  at  infinity,  with  no  asymptote,  or 
b^  a  dp  at  mfinity,  with  two  asymptotes,  dis- 
tmct  or  coincident.  A  branch  that  has  a  real 
asymptote  is  called  hyperbolic ;  a  branch  that 
has  contact  with  the  straight  line  at  infinity, 
whether  at  a  single  point  or  at  a  multiple  point, 
is  called  parabolic 

The  curve   has   n  imaginary   tangents   from 


real  (PIncker's  definition,  1833)  ;  but  the  nuin- 
ber  of  foci  is  diminished  if  the  curve  passes 
throuefa  the  circular  points  or  touches  the 
straight  line  at  infinity. 

There  is  a  theory  of  diameters ;  these  are  the 
polars  of  points  at  infinity.  The  polar  line  of  a 
point  at  infinity  is  the  locus  of  the  mean  centre 
of  the  »«  intersections  of  the  curve  with  chords 
through  the  point  (proved  by  Newton  for 
cubics)  ;  this  proper^  of  a  diametral  line  is 
analogous  to  the  bisection  property  of  a  diarn- 
eter  of  a  conic.  The  other  polars  (curvilinear 
diameters)  also  can  be  explained  in  terms  of 
the  segments  of  the  chords.  (Salmon,  H.  P.  C, 
chap,  4). 

The  first  enumeration  of  varieties  of  a.  curre 
of  any  order  beyond  the  second  is'  Newton's 
'Enumeratio  linearum  tertii  ordinis>  (1706>. 
He  proves  that  all  the  72  varieties  (it  should  be 
78)  can  be  obtained  by  projection  from  the  five 
types  of  cubic  with  an  inflexional  tangent  at 
infinity  (divergent  parabolas),  bjiurtite,  uni- 
partite,  crunodat,  acnodal  ana  cuspidal.  Simi- 
larly when  once  the  distinct  types  of  a  curve 
of  any  order  have  been  enumerated,  the  varie- 
ties can  be  obtained  al  once.  There  are  144 
types  of  quartic  (R.  Gentry  'On  the  forms  of 
plane  quartic  curves,'  1896);  the  number  for 
higher  curves,  even  for  quintics,  must  be  very 
great.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  special 
purpose  would  be  serveddirectly  by  the  enumera- 
tion of  these,  thou^  there  are  matters  of  in- 
terest on  wluch  this  might  throw  light  For 
example,  the  theory  of  the  inflexional  tangents 
of  a  cubic  has  been  thoroughlv  worked  out; 
suitably  taken  in  threes  they  determine  diree 
inflexions  on  a  straight  line;  the  three  tangents 
end  this  line  form  a  framework  for  the  curve. 
As  regards  quartics,  a  closely  corresponding 
tlieoty  is  that  of  the  bitangents;  suitably  talcen 
in  fours,  these  determine  sets  of  eight  points 
on  the  quardc,  each  set  lying  on  a  conic;  the 
curve  is  conveniently  referred  to  the  four  bi- 
tangents and  the  come  What  is  the  generaliza- 
tion of  this?  Ev«n  for  the  quintic,  this  is  as  yet 
unknown. 

A  more  profitable  dassification  of  curves  is 
according  to  their  f^us,  and  the  values  of  the 
3(p  —  1)  charactenslic  constants,  or  moduli. 
Rational  (^—0),  elliptic  (*■=!),  and  hyper- 
elliptic  curves  (which  induoe  among  others  all 
curves  with  ^="2)  have  been  extensively  treated. 
(Clebsch-IJndemann,  pp.  883-903,  903-915,  915- 
923;  also  711-712,  717-720;  Loria,  'II  passato 
ed  il  presente  delle  jprincipali  teorie  geome- 
triche,>  2d  edition,   1896,  i^  76-79  for  refer- 
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CUSVBS  OF  DOUBLS  CUKVATUSS 


curves  are  ._,  _.  _ 

tkuUr,  bicircular  quartics  and 
uodtA,  or  cusps,  at  the  circular  pointi)  hxve  a 
literatuce  to  themselves.  The  Stdner  curve, 
or  deltwd  (hypocycloid  with  three  cusps),  it 
perhaps  the  inost  interestitig'  individual  among 
algebiaic  curves,  on  account  of  its  geotaetrical 
properties,  (Loria,  'II  passato,'  etc.,  pp.  61-76). 
It  a  curve  has  an  ecpiation  that  cannot  b« 
expressed  ki  finite  alKcbraic  form  it  is  said  to 
be   traiuceodcntal.     Algebraic  and   transcend' 


the  equaiioD  r="sin  t*  represents  curves  which 
are  ateebraic  when  b  is  rational,  transcendental 
for  all  other  values  of  b.  Thus  the  algebraic 
curves  of  the  series  bear  to  the  ivitole  senes  the 
relation  that  is  borne  by  rational-  numbers  to 
all  numbers;  they  are  isolated  members,  whose 
number  is  insigniticanL  The  tame  is  ptx}baU]r 
true  of  all  algebraic  curves;  they  are  isolatca 
members  of  transcendental  families.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  there  is  as  yet  no 
genera]  theory  of  tr«nicei)dental  curves.  Results 
proved  for  algebraic  corves  by  meaos  of  the 
whole  equation  (e.g.,  Plucker's  equations)  are 
not  applKable  to  transcendenbl  curves,  whi^ 
from  one  point  of  view  are  of  infinite  order; 
while  results  that  depend  only  on  a  small  arc 
are  in  general  aj^Iicable.  Such  knowledge  ai 
we  have  of  transcendental  curves  is  obuined 
from  metric  investifrations  of  special  curves. 

Among  these  special  curves,  one  of  the  mort 
inaiportant  divisions  is  diat  of  roulettes.  A 
roulette  is  traced  by  a  point  attached  to  a  curve, 
which  itself  rolls  without  ihding  on  a  fixed 
curve.  A  point  on  the  drcumfennce  of  a  dreto 
which  rolls  on  a  straight  line  traces  a  cycloid; 
if  the  drde  rolls  in  or  on  a  drde  the  roulette  is 
an  epicydoid  or  hypocydoid.  If  the  point  is 
not  on  the  .dnnimference  of  the  rolling  dKle, 
the  curve  is  a  trochoic^  epitrochoid  or  hypo- 
trochoid.  The  epicydoid  or  hj^iocyclaia  is 
algebraic  if  the  radii  oi  the  two  drdes  are  com- 
mensurable. An  important  theorem,  due  to 
Descartes,  is  that  the  aormal  to  a  roulette  at 
any  point  passes  throuRh  the  corresponding  point 
of  contact  of  the  rolling  curve  with  the  fixed 

Some  of  the  best  known  of  the  transceid* 
ental  curves  are  the  spiral  of  Ardiimcdes, 
i-  =  a*;  the  hyperholic  q?iial^  n*  — •;  the 
logarithmic  spiral,  r—o^,  iriuch  cvts  all  its 
radii  vectores  at  a  constant  angle;  the  logarith- 
mic curve,  jp "  o»,  or  ;r  =  m  lo([  j,  which  is  note- 
worthy on  account  of  the  curious  discontinuity 
of  the  negative  branch  (Salmon,  H.  P.  C.,  chap. 


point;  but  diere  are  curves,  graj^cal  repre- 
sentations of  certain  functions,  which  differ  in 
this  respect  A  curve  may  have  a  tangent  at 
every  point,   which   yet  may   not   vary   conlin- 


I   the  format 


7) ;  the  catenary,  y=  -5^  (  "  ■        ") 

sumed  by  a  chain  hanging  from  two  points  of  st^)- 

port;  the  ttactrix,  x=c  log  — ^^ 2l ^^«"y^ 


which  cuts  all  the  tangents  to  die  catenaiy 
orthogonally;  this  curve  is  of  spedal  interest  on 
account  of  the  use  made  of  it  by  Beltrami 
('Saggio  d'interpreta^ione  dclla  geometria 
euclidea,>  1868).  (For  detailed  references 
sultLona,  'Spedellealgebraische  und 
dente  ebene  Kurven,'  trans,  by  Schiitte,  1902) 
All  the  curves  hitherto  mentioned  have  tan- 
gents, which  vary  continuously  from  point  tc 


uously;  e.g.,  "polygonal  lines;' 
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where  ff^x)  is  a  certain  arithmetic  ftmctjon; 
such  a  curve  is  composed  of  a  number  of  seg- 
ments of  straight  lines.  (Gravi,  'Compte- 
rendus.'  v.  127,  pp.  1005-1007,  1898). 

There  are  curves  which  are  continuous,  and 
yet  have  no  definite  tangents;  the  classic  ex- 
ample, due  to  Weierstrass,  is  y— 'Zb"  cosonxtr, 

(Wiener  <Crdle,>  v.  90.  pp  221-252,  1881). 
The  explanation  of  the  impossibility  of  assign- 
ing the  tangent  at  any  point  is  that  in  any  finite 
interval  the  curve  makes  an  infinity  of  oscilla- 

Another  possible  deviation  from  the  natural 
idea  of  a  curve  was  discovered  by  Peano  ( '  U^hi 
Ann.,>  V.  36.  pp.  157-160.  1890).  He  shows 
that  It  is  possible  to  constriKt  functions  t(t)i 
■^  (0  of  a  single  variable  tudi  that  the  points 
«  =  *(0.  y=*W  occupy  all  positionB  inado  a 
given  square;  thus  a  curve  can  cover  a  plane 
area.  (For  detailed  discussion  of  such  curves, 
consult  E.  H.  Uoore,  'On  Certain  Crinkly 
Curves.'  trans.,  Am.  MUh.  Soc,  v.  1.  pp.  7Z~ 
90,  190O). 

These  examples  show  dearly  that  the  most 
general  idea  of  a  curve  is  far  removed  from  the 
comparatively  simple  idea  first  presented  in 
analytical  geometry.  The  definition  at  present 
accepted  of  a  plane  curve  without  multiple 
points,  due  to  Jordan  and  Hurwiu.  has  been 
tiius  expressed  in  English  (by  Osgood) :  "A  set 
of  points  which  can  Se  referred  in  a  one-to-ODe 
manner  and  continuously  to  the  points  of  a 
segment  of  a  right  line,  inclusive  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  segmtnt.  if  the  curve  is  not 
dosed,  and  to  the  points  of  the  drcumference 
of  a  drde  if  the  curve  is  dosed.*  (Hurwiti, 
'Verhandlungen  des  erslen  international  en 
Uatfaematiker-Kongresses  in  Zurich,'  1807,  pp. 
102,  103). 

Chaklotte  Amgas  Scott, 
Prafettor  of  Matktmaticj,  Bryn  Maarr  College. 

CURVES  OF  DOUBLE  CURVATURE 
(In  French,  courbes  gauche t;  in  German, 
C»rtren  doppelUr  Krumnmng),  A  curve  whose 
points  do  not  all  lie  in  a  plane  is  variously 
called  space  curve,  twisted  curve,  tortuous 
curve  or  curve  of  double  curvature.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  last-named  designation  be- 
comes ap^rent  in  the  description  of  the  ele- 
ments which  enter  the  theory  of  the  curve. 
There  are  two  ways   of   regarding  the  curve; 

c—    _.   _; '-imediately  and  in  all   its   ex- 

of   two  surfaces  —  a 
s  arising 


first,  as  given 
tent  by  the  i 
purely  ^ometric  conception ; 

Irinematically    through    the    c 

ment  of  a  point  The  first  conception  leads  to 
the  analytical  formulation  of  a  curve  as  the 
locus  of  points  whose  Cartesian  co-ordinates 
satisfy  two  equations,  the  equations  of  the  in- 
tersecting surfaces 

(1)  /.(*.*.  *)=0,       /.(;r,  y,  *)-a 

The  second  conception  leads  to  the  expression 
of  the  Cartesian  co-ordinates  .t,  y,  t  ts  fiuic- 
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tions  of  a  variable  magnitude  w  called  tho 
parameter : 

(2)  e=-^ft(),    y  =  jr(«).    <  =  *(«). 

a  form  of  representation  called  the  parametric 
representation  of  the  curve.  To  the  continuous 
succession  of  values  of  »  corresponds  the  con- 
tinuous succession  of  points  of  the  curve. 

It  is  known  that  not  every  curve  in  space  is 
the  complete  intersection  of  two  surfaces,  and 
therefore  (1)  and  (2)  are  not  always  equiva- 
lent forms.  In  fact,  when  the  three  equations 
(2),  defining:  a  curve,  are  transformea  to  the 
two  equations  (1),  the  latter  often  furnish 
curve  branches  in  addition  to  the  original  curve. 
The  parametric  representation  is,  in  many  im- 
portant respects,  preferable  to  the  first  form, 
and  such  equations  and  formulas  as  are  here- 
after used  will  have  reference  to  this  form. 

The  subject  matter  may  be  conveniently  di- 
vided into  four  parts:  first,  the  determming 
elements  of  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  the 
curve  in  the  neighborhood  of  any  point  P  of 
the  curve;  second,  the  character  of  the  curve 
as  a  whole  and  the  associated  curves  and -sur- 
faces; third,  special  curves  and  their  derivation 
from  given  properties ;  fourth,  classification, 
miscellaneous  matters  and  the  literature  of  the 
subject 

1.  The  Elements  of  the  Carm  at  «  P^t 
—  The  consideration  of  two  points,  of  three 
points  and  of  four  points  of  the  curve  conducts 
immediately  to   fundamental  elements. 

The  tanaent  at  P  is  the  limiting  position  as- 
sumed by  tne  right  line  through  P  and  a  neigh- 
boring point  Pi  of  the  curve  as  Px  moves  along 
the  curve  toward  coincidence  with  P.  It  is 
convenient  to  say  that  die  tangent  at  P  is  the 
right  line  through  P  and  Pi,  P,  being  infinitely 
near  or  consecutive  to  P,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  and  similar  expressions  which 
will  be  used  further  on  are  only  abbreviations 
and  figures  of  speech. 

The  single  infinity  of  lines  throu^  F  per- 
pendicular to  the  tangent  are  normMS  to  the 
curve  and  define  the  normal  plane  of  the  curve 
at  P.  Every  plane  through  the  tangent  is  a 
tangent  plane  at  P.  A  plane  passing  'dirough 
P  and  two  neighboring  ^ints  of  the  curve 
assumes  in  general  a  limiung  position  at  P  as 
the  two  neighboring  points  move  alons  ^e 
curve  toward  coincidence  with  P.  This  is  the 
plane  of  osculation  at  F  and  may  be  described 
as  the  plane  determined  by  three  consecutive 
points  P.  Pi,  Ft  It  is  the  tangent  riane  at  P 
which  has  the  closest  contact  with  the  curve: 

The  plane  through  the  tangent  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  osculation  is  called  the  plane  of 
rectification  at  P.  TTie  normal  plane,  the  plane 
of  osculation  and  the  plane  of  rectification  are 
mutually  at  right  angles  and  constitute  the 
princiiral  planes  of  the  curve  at  P.  Their  in- 
tersections arc  three  lines  through  P :  the  tan- 
gent, which  is  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of 
osculation  and  the  plane  of  rectification ;  the 
pHitcipal  normal,  which  is  the  inter-iiection  of 
the  normal  plane  and  the  plane  of  osculation; 
the  binomial,  the  intersection  of  the  normal 
plane  and  the  plane  of  rectification.  The  three 
lines  form  a  configuration  called  the  principal 
Iriedral  at  P. 

Of  importance  in  the  theory  is  the  circle  of 
curvature,  namely,  the  limit  circle  defined  tv 
the  fixed  point  P  and  two  variaUe  points  Pi. 


P,  as  the  variable  points  more  along  the  curve 
toward  coincidence  with  F.  It  is  referred  to 
as  the  circle  throii^  three  consecutive  points 
P,  Pi,  Ft  and  obviously  lies  in  the  plane  of 
osculation  at  P.  Its  centre,  radius  and  the 
reciprocal  of  the  radius  are  called  respectively 
the  centre  of  curvature,  the  radius  of  curvature 
and  the  curvature  of  the  curve  at  P.  Relatiw 
to  the  name,  curve  of  double  curvature,  the  cur- 
vature here  described  is  property  first  curva- 
ture, but  it  is  customary  to  omit  the  word 
•first*.  The  second  curvature,  to  be  noted 
shortly,  is  usually  referred  to  as  torsion. 

Four  points  not  in  a  plane  determine  one 
sphere.  Through  P  and  three  variable  points 
of  the  curve  a  sphere  may  be  passed,  which, 
when  the  variable  points  come  into  coincidence 
with  P,  becomes  the  sphere  of  osculation  at  P. 
It  will  be  subsequently  seen  that  its  centre  and 
the  centre  of  first  curvature  are  on  a  line  paral- 
lel to  the  binonnal  at  P. 

The  further  development  of  the  theory  will 
employ  die  methods  of  the  differential  geom- 
etry in  preference  to  limit  processes.  The  ele- 
ments already  defined,  when  taken  in  pairs,  |^ve 
rise  to  new  elements.  The  normal  planes  at 
tiie  consectitive  points  P  and  Pi  intersect  in  a 
line  passing  through  the  centre  of  curvature  of 
F  and  paralld  to  the  binoimal  of  F.  It  is 
called  the  axis  of  curvature  of  the  curve  at  P. 
The  planes  of  rectification  at  P,  Pi  intersect  in 
the  line  of  rtetifieation  at  P.  Ttus  tine  passes 
tfarott^  P,  makes  an  angle  with  the  binormal 
(A  P  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  principal  nor- 
mals of  F  and  Pi.  The  planes  of  oscnlation  at 
P,  Pi  intersect  in  the  tangent  of  the  curve.  The 
principal  normals  at  P  and  Pi  do  not  intersect, 
nor  ck>  the  binormals  of  P  and  Pi.  Ttie  con- 
secutive tangents  do  intersect  in  a  point  of  the 
curve. 

The  Two  Curvatnres,  or  Cunratnre  and 
Torsion. —  As  a  point  moves  on  the  curve,  tlie 
tangent  continually  chants  its  direction,  as  does 
also  the  plane  of  osculation :  the  first  marks  the 
tendency  of  the  curve  to  depart  from  a  right 
line,  and  the  second  the  tendency  to  depart  from 
a  plane.  Measures  of  these  tendencies  at  a 
pomt  P  are  defined  as  follows:  If  PPi  be  an 
infinitely  small  arc  of  length  ds,  and  de  the  in- 
finitely small  angle  between  the  tangents  at  P 
and  Pi;  and  draeinfmitely  small an^e between 
the  planes  of  osculation  at  P  and  Pi  or,  what  is 
die  same  4ilng,  die  angle  between  the  binormals 


of  P  and  P,;  dien  the  r 


9  calletK  the 


curvature  of  the  curve  at  P,  and  the  ratio  -t- 
ds 
is  called  flie  torsion  of  the  curve  at  P.  The 
angles  dr  and  dr  are  called  respectively  angf* 
of  contingence,  and  angle  of  torsion  at  P.  This 
point  of  view  of  curvature  leads  at  once  to  the 
circle  of  curvature  previously   described.     The 

ratio  -T-  has  the  s 


di 


e  value  for  the  c 


:  and 


=  =  ""T"    On  the  erther  hand,  there  is 
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A  third  curvature  is  sometimes  re^rded,  but 
merely  as  a  convenienpi  It  is  the  luniting  ntia 
of  the  infinitely  small  angle  dn  betweea  th£ 
principal  aonnals  at  P  and  Px  to  the  arc  dt.  It 
IS  in  a  sense  the  resultant  of  die  otlier  two  cur- 
vaiures,  and  has  received  the  name  of  entirt 
curvature.  The  an^e  d<t  is  called  the  angie  of 
entirt  twvmture.  Entire  curvature  is  not  an 
independent  curvature,  for,  as  will  shortly  be 
seei^  its  angle  (f  c  is  a  function  of  the  other  two 
through  the  etiuation  dx*— dt^+ifTi. 

Before  dothiitg  the  foregninr  definitions  in 
analytical  garb,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  convcu' 
tions  as  to  the  signs  of  directiont  and  to  com- 
jrfete  the  notation.  Of  the  two  directions  on  a 
curve,  that  is  taken  as  positivt  which  corre- 
sponds to  increasing  vaiues  of  u.  The  positive 
direction  of  the  tangent  is  taken  to  coincide  with 
the  positive  direction  of  the  curve,  and  the  di- 
rection cosines  of  the  an^es  the  positive  tangent 
makes  with  the  positive  directions  of  the  co-tmli- 
nate  axes  x,  y  m  are  deswnated  by  "i,  3x,  yi,  re- 
spectively. The  positive  <Urectioi)  of  the  princi- 
jnl  normal  is  the  direction  from  P  toward  the 
centre  of  curvature,  and  its  direction  cosines  are 
desieaMed  by  a,,  A.  7'-  The  positive  direction 
of  the  binomial  is  so  taken  that  it  is  directed 
with  rcH^ect  to  the  poeitive  tangent  and  positive 
principal  nonnal  as  the  ^ittve  t  axis  is  di- 
rected to  the  positive  :r  axis  and  positive  31  axis. 
Its  direction  cosines  are  represented  byoi,  ^i,}^ 

A  table  conveniently  exhibits  these  relations: 


of  equations  (2),  tha  equalioAs  Dcsidtiss ^roix 
their  differentiation,  and  equatiiMis  (3). 

One  has  imfflcdiatdy  from  the  definitioiu  of 
the  elements  at  the  point  P(,x,  y,  m;  u) 


Tangent 

Principa]  normal. 


X 

y 

, 

•h 

A 

fi 

O) 

A 

Tt 

«■ 

A 

n 

r«CtJon cosines oquab  I,  i.e.loi  A>i|— •!, 

•.Ar. 
I«i  AftI 
and  that  each  constituent  is  equal  to  its  co- 
factor.  For  example,  ot=yiP, — y^i.  It  is  also 
a  theorem  of  the  elements  of  analytic  gegme- 
ti^  of  space,  that  if  a  straight  Une  varies  its 
direction  infinitely  httle,  say  by  an  angle  dw, 
and  if  /,  m,  n  are  the  direction  cosines  of  the 
first  iKisition,  and  l-'rdl,  m-\-dm,  n-\-dn  are  the 
direction  cosines  of  the  secona  position,  that 
rfti^""ifi'+rfM'+rfn'.  It  has  immediate  applica- 
tion in  the  two  curvatures. 

Talcing  over  from  the  calculus  the  value  of 
df  and  differentiating, 
(3)         d^=d^+d^+d<?, 

ds  <Pr=dx  fx+dy  tPy+dt  d't. 

The  analytical  side  of  the  foregoing  develo|>- 
raent  is  now  easily  formulated.  All  equations 
which  follow  and  which  contain  the  variables 
x.y,  s  and  their  differentials  dx,  dy,  dt,  tPx,  iPy, 
vs,  ds,  Xt  may  be  ex^ssed  in  terms  of  the 
parameter  u  and  its  difEereotial  du  by  moans 


d, , 


.* . 


<i'. 


hence,  for  the  eqiutions  of  the  tangent, 

t*'  dx  dy  dt' 

and  for  the  normal  plane, 
(6)       {f—Ktdx+{v~y)dy  +  K— f)di=.0. 
The  symbols  f,  7,  C  represent    here  and  sub- 
sequently the  current  co-ordinates  of  the  points 
of  line,  plane  etc. 

In  determining  the  constants  L,  M,  N,  Q  so 
that  the  plane  T^  +  llt-^- N<  +  0  =  0  oasses 
through  the  point  x,  y,  i,  and  the  infinitely- 
near  points  x+dx,  y+dy  a+dx,  ind  x4-2ifjt+ 
Ji,  y4-My+d*y,  i+2cis+£Ps,  one  obtains 
{('-x-)(dyd'a-dMd'y)  +  {'r--y)  {ds  d'x—dxiP^) 
+{f— «)  (dx^y-dy  d'x^O, 
1  putting  for  convenience 


(n) 


and  for  the  eqoations  of  the  binarmal 

<■»)        4--V-^- 

From  the  determinant  of  the  direction  co- 
sines one  has 

(HO  •.—/A— WA.  ifc-*Xr-««W. 

and  hence,  by  virtue  of  (4)  and  (9), 

Bdt—Cdy  Cdx—Adu , 

"^  diVA^+B'+a'  ^^  ds\fA'+B'+C' 


The  .equation  of  the  plane  of  rectification  is. 

(I2>      (f— ^  '^+  (,t-y)  A+  (f-s'  ri=o.    ■ 

and  the  equations  of  the  principal  normal  are 

"^'  -.A        r. 

Applying  to  curvature  the  iheorem  relative  to- 
the  inhmtely  small  change  in  direction  of  a  right 
line,  one  has  A*  =  da,'  +  ^'  +  d>i',  whence,  m 
differentiatmg  (4)  and  employing  (3>  in  the 
reduction,  ' 

(14)  (dirrature)'— -^=-j;i-= jj; ' 

and  also 

(15)  <(«,=        ..      >    dp.=  , 


*,_di55f. 
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A  cbtttfnriton-  ot   (11),   (14)  aad  (IS)  give* 
(U)         .^^.    P^R^,     r^«^ 


di 


ds 


When  the  arc  s  is  the  bdependent  variable, 
that  is,  when  u  —  s,  eqtialions  (14)  and  (16) 
take  simple  forms, 


ds,^ 


ds* 


.<P». 


Applying  the  same  process  to  torsion 
di*  =  (foi*  +  dpf  +  dyf,  and  a  differentiation  of 
(9)  give* 

Bdi—Cdy     Adhi+Bd^y  +  C^ 

^ V4'+3«+C>      -i'  +  S'+C     ' 

,    ,     a  Gfa  — i4dt     ^^ftc  +  flrf'y  +  Cd^ 

(17)  ^^^-■^;===^     ^»  +  B'  +  C»     ' 

Ady—Bdx     Afix-\-Bdfy-k-CdH 

*'^"  —  v^'+fl*+c»    ^'  +  5'+C    ' 

whence 

(18)  t««^"y-s A^+O     • 

'  The  radkal  Vi4*  +  B>  +  C*  is  to  be  taken 
ttiroughout  with  positive  sign.  The  numera- 
tor in  the  value  oi  tornon,  written  in  the  form 

\dx  dy  de\ 
of  a  determinant,  is  \iPx  d'y  tF*\,  and  its  evanish- 

\trx^y<r4 

tnent  for  all  values  of  »  is  the  necessary  and 
sufficient  condition  that  the  space  curve  is  in 
reality  a  plane  curve.  If  it  vanishes  only  for 
isolated  values  of  u,  the  planes  of  osculation  at 
the  corresponding  point*  are  statumary,  that  is, 
the  plane  of  osculation  does  not  tend  to  change 
in  passing  to  the  consecutive  point.  Curvature 
and  therefore  R  are  always  taken  positive. 
Thb,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  torsion;  its 
sign  may  be  positive  or  negative  and  is  deter- 
mined withfMit  ambiguity  in  the  foregoing  equa- 
tion. A  space  curve  is  said  to  have  a  ngbt 
(left)  twist  at  F  if  it  appears  to  an  observer, 
Standuig  at  P  on  the  plane  of  osculation  (either 
side)  and  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  centre 

rise  from  left  (right)  to  right 
The  above  formula,  with  this 

St,  associates  right  twist  with 
positive  torsion  and  left  tvrist  with  negative 
torsion. 

The  Frenet  Bquationa .—These  are  nine  very 
important  equations  in  which  the  quotients  of 
the  differentials  of  the  direction  cosines  of  the 
lines  of  the  [irincipal  triedral  divided  by  ds, 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  direction  cosines 
and  R  and  T.  Six  of  these  equations  are  already 
at  hand:   from  (16) 

,„)      *i-i.  i*.  ■    '•     • 


SSS 


ds 


R      ds 


from  (11),  (17)  and  (18) 

^^°'      ■    dr~T     ir~T'    ds  " 


_  _  particularly  used  in  the  differentiation  of 
equations,  and  are  of  importance  in  questions 
relating  to  the  determination  of  curves  with 
assigned  properties. 

2.  The  Curve  and  Its  AasocUtcd  Curves 
and  Surfoces. — There  are  four  ruled  surfaces 
on  which  the  space  curve  ties  and  a  fifth  ruled 
surface  on  which  it  does  not  lie,  to  alt  of  which 
surfaces  it  sustains  special  relatioiis.  The  tan- 
gents at  all  the  points  of  the  curve  constitute 
the  tangential  surface  of  the  curve.  This  surface 
consists  of  two  sheets  with  the  space  curve  as 
a  sharp  edge.  A  normal  plane  at  P  mtefsects 
the  two  sheets  of  the  surface  in  a  curve  w4)ich 
has  ^  as  a  cusp  point.  The  space  curve  ii  the 
locui  of  intersectioos  of  consecutive  tai^cnts 
and  is  called  die  edge  of  rrgmsion  of  the  tan- 
gential surface.  The  surface  is  a  developable 
surface,*  namely,  one  which  could  be  supposed 
laid  doiwn  in  a  plane  without  stntdang.  To 
the  since  curve  mere  is  an  infinity  of  inv<dutes 
all  lying  in  the  tangential  surface.  One  m»y 
imagine  a  strine  stretched  on  the  curve  and  lo 
unwound  that,  uic  part  continually  bang  freed 
from  the  curve  remains  tansent  to  the  curve; 
each  point  of  the  string  will  describe  an  involute 
on  the  tangential  surtace  to  which  the  space 
curve  is  an  cvolute. 

The  loctis  of  the  binomials  of  the  curve  is 
called  the  surfaet  of  Ifir  bmormaU.  It  is  a  non- 
developable  or  skew  surface.'  The  infinitely 
small  arc  element  is  perpendicular  to  the  bl- 
normals  at  its  extremitieE,  yAiatce  it  fallows 
that  the  space  curve  is  die  fine  of  sirUliotf  of 
its  binorautl  surface. 

The  locus  of  the  principal  normals  is  a  skew 
surface  and  is  called  the  surface  of  Ike  principal 
normali.  The  space  curve  is  an  orthogonal 
trajectory  of  the  right  lines  of  the  surface  a»d 
is  also  an  asymptotic*  line  of  the  surface.  This 
latter  property  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
planes  of  osculation  of  the  curve  are  tangent 
planes  to  the  surface  at  the  points  of  the  curve. 

The  locus  of  the  lines  of  rectification  is  a 
developable  surface  and  is  called  the  surface  of 
rectification  of  the  curve.  It  owes  its  name  lo 
the  drcnmstance  that  when  it  is  developed  in 
a  plane,  the  space  curve  is  transformea  into 
a   str^ght   line.      From  this   it    follows   that   a 

Sace  curve  is  a  geodesic*  on  its  surface  of  recti- 
ation.  That  the  space  curve  passes  into  a 
straight  line  when  the  surface  of  rectification  is 
developed  in  a  plane  is  readily  established  from 
die  Prenet  equations  (21).  The  angle  between 
two  consecutive  planes  of  rectification,  tfc, 
vanishes  in  the  development  of  the  surface,  or 
d^=da^  +  dPf  +  dYf=Q.  Writing  (21)  in  the 
form  Aii  =— oufo  —  otiT,  rfA=  ■  -  ■  ,  dyi=.  .  . , 
squaring  and  addii^,  there  results  di* +^t*^0, 
or  d«^0,  dr:=0.  As  the  angle  of  contingence  is 
zero,  the  ctuisecutive  tangents  of  the  developed 
curve  coincide,  and  the  curve  is  a  straight  line, 
The  fifth  rtited  surface  is  the  locus  of  the 
axes  of  curvature.  It  is  a  developable  surface, 
not  containing  the  curve,  but  containing  the 
curve  of  centres  of  curvature  and  also  the 
curve  of  centres  of  the  osculatjne  spheres.  The 
surface  bears  the  name  of  ^oiar  surface.  Of 
evohite  surface.  The  axis  of  curvature  ts  some- 
times caHed  polar  axis  and  hence  the  name  polar 
surface.    To  the  space  curve  as  an  inVohife  diere 
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is  an  infinl^  af  cvohite  cimes  sll  iykt}^ 
polar  surface,  and  beoce  (he  name  evolutt 
surface,  li  one  unagineii  a  string  stretched 
freely  on  the  polar  surface  with  one  extraaity 
Kt  P  of  the  space  curve,  the  ffait  of  the  string 
on  the  surface  would  lie  in  one  df  the  evolutn 
of  the  space  curve.  Further,  if  two  Strings 
were  supposed  joined  at  P.  each  lying  on  an 
evolute,  and  the  two  string  then  unwound  fron 
the  polar  surface,  the  poitit  P  would,  describe 
the  space  curve,  and  the  angle  between  the 
strings  at  P  would  remain  constant  ki  the  mo- 
tion. The  polar  surface  is  the  C9imn6n  surface 
of  rectification  of  all  the  evoldtes,  and  these 
curves  are,  accordingly,  geodesies  of  the  surface. 
The  curve  of  centres  of  curvature  is  the  in- 
tersection of  the  p<Jar  surface  and  the  prin- 
cipal normal  surface.    Its  equations  are 

(22)  f=«-^.J^a,  v  =  y  +  li^,  C=i  +  fti. 
Those  of  the  ajcis  of  curvature  are 

f=«  +  ftH  +  v<i< -7=y  +  R|*  +  vA, 

for  u  constant  and  v  variable.  If  «  is  regarded 
as  variable  as  well  as  v,  the  equations  define 
the  polar  surface.  Two  consecutive  axes  of 
curvature,  say  the  axes  of  P  and  Pu  intersect 
in  a  point  of  the  edge  of  recession  of  the  sur- 
face,  but  the  point  as  a  point  on  (he  first  axis 
is  equidistant  from  P,  Pi,  Pt,  and  as  lying  on 
the  second  axis  is  e<iuidistant  from  Pj,  Pt,  P% 
and  is  therefore  equidistant  from  P,.Pi,  P%  Pi, 
or  is  the  centre  of  the  osculating  sphere  at  P. 
The  edge  of  regression  of  the  polar  surface  is 
the  locus  of  the  centres  of  the  osculating  spheres 
of  the  space  curve.  Analytically  treated  Ae 
problem  gives  for  the  equations  of  the  locus  of 
centres  of  the  osculating  spheres : 

(23)  {-»  +  Ji,-P«,»-y  +  XA-^A. 

and  for  the  radius,  r,  of  the  sphere 

<3«  — ii'  +  i^'. 

There  is  a  complete  reciprocity  tetween  a 
space  curve  and  the  edge  of  regression  of  its 
polar  surface  when,  and  only  when,  the  space 

/?"=constant.  Equations  (23)  reduce  to  (22), 
showing  that  the  curve  on  the  polar  surface 
becomes  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  curvature 
of  the  spoCe  curve.  Some  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  curves  when  R^constant  are 
here  stated:  Each  is  the  locus  of  the  centres 
of  curvature  of  the  other  with  the  same  con- 
stant cun-atitre;  the  tangent  of  the  one  is  the 
axis  of  curvature  of  the  other;  the  correspond- 
ing plane  of  osculation  of  the  one  is  the  normal 
plane  of  the  other;  corresponding  planes  of 
rectification  are  parallel;  angle  of  contingence 
of  the  one  equals  an^le  of  torsion  of  the  other. 
The  last  two  properties  hold  also  when  R  is  not 


tiation  furnishes  Rdr  +<i\' 


=  0  as  the  n 


tfa«      sary   and   sufficient  coiidfdon   for  a  spherical 

Spherical  Depiction. —  Each  p<Hnt  of  the 
space  curve  is  co-ordiaated  with  a  i>oint  on  the 
surface  of  a  unit  sphere  in  a  definite  manner. 
Assume  a  sphere  oi  radius  one  with  centre  at 
the  origin  of  axes,  and  draw  a  radius  to  a 
point  f  of  the  surface  parallel  to  the  positive 
direction  of  the  tangent  at  the  point  P  of  the 
curve.  The  point  p  is  the  spherical  image  or 
picture  of  P  with  respect  to  the  tangent,  and 
the  picture  of  all  the  points  of  the  space  curve 
is  a  curve  called  the  ifkerical  indicatrix  of  tht 
space  curve  with  respecf  to  the  tangent.  Simi- 
larly, there  are  spherical  images  with  respect 
to  the  prindpal  normal,  binomial,  etc  Such 
depictions  lead  to  problems  concerning  the  detcr- 
nunation  of  curves  with  given  spherical  images. 

Intrinaic  EquBUona. — A  space  curve  is  com- 
pletely_  determined  as  to  its  form,  though  not 
as  to  its  position  In  space,  when  curvature  and 
torsion  are  ^ven  in  terms  of  the  arc  j  of  the 
curve.  Two  equations  of  this  character  are 
called  the  intrinsic  equations  of  the  curve.  To 
pss  from  the  intrinsic  equations  if "-  fis), 
T'°gU)  to  the  parameter  representation  re- 
quires the  integration  of  a  differential  equation 
of  the  Riccati  form.  A  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem is  given  in  Darboux,  Vol,  I,  and  in  Scheffer, 
Vol.  I  (see  paragrajih  on  literature  bf  subject). 
Curvature  and  torsion  do  not  change  in  value 
when  the  curve  is  moved  about  i»i  space,  nor  do 
the  successive  derivatives  of  curvature  and  tor- 
sion with  respect  to  i  change  in  value.  These 
quantities  and  all  functions  of  them  are  called 
tifTerenlial  invariants  with  respect  to  all  movc- 


curvature,     ^  —constant,   has    already   been 

spoken  of.  It  is  obvious  ttiat  in  -fhe  devel- 
opment of  the  tangential  surface  in  a  plane,  the 
curve  transforms  into  a  circle.  Any  carve  of 
this  class  of  radios  of  curvature  R  is  given  by 
the  equations 

,=i?rWfl,  y—Rfpd».  M=sfwte, 


<»)  >■+"+— .(S)"+©+(S)- 


Thee 


e  of  constant  toruon  ^=  constant 


is  -defined  by  the  equations 


rj{4- 


If  a  space  curve  is  spherical,  its  polar  surface 
will  be  a  cone  with  vertex  at  the  centre  of  the 
sphere,  and  the  polar  edge  of  regression  reduces 
to  a  point,  the  centre  of  the  sjAere.  i,  V,  f  i 
are,  accordingly,  constants  for  all  values  of  w, 
and  their  differentials  are  lero.    The  differen- 


ii'i 


where  X,  fi,  v  an  fimctions  of  fl  satisfying  tlw 
conditions  (25).  Again  direct  differentiation 
of  the  eqnations  shows  a=«»i,  f^fft,  v=^,,  and 
dO  I  Jt.  Examples  of  curves  of  constant  tor- 
sion are  fttmished  by  the  asymptotic  curves  o( 
surfaces  of  constant  negative  (Gauss)  curva- 
ture.' This  theorem  was  established  by  Enn^ier, 
GSttinger  Naehriehten,  l&Q. 
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Tbe  ciuvu  in  wbicli  the  ratio  of  curvature 
T 
and  torsion  is  constaiit,'B'=coi»t3nt,arelieUces, 

namely,  curves  on  cylindrical  surfaces  that 
intersect  all  the  right- tine  ^nerators  of  the  sur- 
face under  a  constant  angle.  Such  a  curve  is 
a  general  helix.  When,  however,  both  curva- 
ture and  torsion  are  constant,  the  curve  becomes 
the  ordinary  hcltx,  i.  e.,  the  helix  on  a  right  cir- 
cular cylinder.  A  helix  passes  into  a  straight 
line  when  the  cylindrical  surface  is  developed  in 
a  plane.  The  cylindrical  surface  is  its  surface 
of  rectification,  and  the  right-line  generators 
are  the  lines  of  rectification.  The  helix  is. 
nccordinely,  a  geodesic  of  ihe  cylindrical  sur- 
face, and  this  property  itself  could  be  taken  as 
the  definition  of  a  helix.  The  principal  normals 
are  all  parallel  to  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
generators  of  the  cylindrical  surface.  The 
original  sources  on  the  subject  of  the  helix  are 
PuTseux,  Journ.  de  Math.  (Vol.  VII,  IW2) ; 
Bertrand.  ]ourn.  de  Math.  (Vol.  XIII,  1848). 

Bertrand  found  that  if  a  curve  is  of  such  a 
character  that  there  exists  between  its  curva- 
ture and  torsion  a  linear  relation  with  constant 

coefficients,  ■ 


inscribed  polygon,  the  length  ol  whidi  will  ■nijf 
with  the  number  of  inscribed  points  and  tfaeff 
poBitioD.  But  if  the  number  of  sides  of  the 
poly^n  be  indefinitely  increased,  and  each  tide 
be  indefinitely  diminished,  the  length  of  the 
polygon  will  approach  a  definite  limiting  valne. 
This  definite  limiting  value  is  defined  to  be  the 
arc  length  from  M  %o  P.  li  M  corresponds  to 
the  parameter  value  »i=^  and  P  to  the  gener^ 
value  «,  the  arc  length  s  is  the  definite  integral 


=/:^Ja 


Whence  by  differentiation  the  linear  element  of 


d^^ 


m^m'-m 


+  f=^i  there  is  one,  and  only 

one,  other  curve  which  has  the  same  principal 
normals  as  the  first.  The  length  on  a  principal 
normal  between  corresponding  points  of  the 
curves  is  constant.  The  associated  corves  are 
called  Bertrand  curves.  The  theorem  suffers 
exception  when  the  curvature  and  torsion  are 
both  constant,  namely,  in  the  case  of  the  ordi- 
nary helix.  Here  there,  is  an  infinity  of  Bert- 
rand curves,  all  helices  on  the  common  orincipal 
normal  surface.  Bertrand,  Joum.  at  Math. 
(Vol.  XV,  1850)  ;  J.  A.  Serret,  Jaum.  dt  Math. 
(Vol.  XVI.  I8S1). 

The  ordinary  helix  holds,  relative  to  space 
curves,  a  jwsition  somewhat  similar  to  that 
held  by  a  circle  relative  to  plane  curves.  The 
circle  is  the  curve  of  constant  curvature  (tor- 
sion ■=()),  and  the  ordinary  helix  is  the  curve  of 
constant  curvature  and  constant  torsion.  At  a 
point  of  a  plane  curve,  one  circle  may  be  passed 
having  contact  of  the  second  order  with  the 
curve,  or,  as  one  may  say,  the  circle  and  curve 
have  three  consecutive  points  in  common,  and, 
in  general,  no  more  than  three  points.  It  is  the 
cirde  of  osculation  of  the  curve.  Throu^  three 
consecutive  points,  P,  Pi,  F,  of  a  space  curve  a 
lia^e  infinity  of  ordinary  helices  may  be 
passed,  but  in  gttieral  they  will  not  have  more 
than  the  three  points  in  common  with  the  curve. 
All  elements  that  depend  on  three  consecutive 
^ofattf  are  common  etemoits  of  the  curves,  viz., 
tangent,  plane  of  osculation,  principal  norrpal, 
circle  of  curvature,  at  P.  Among  the  helttres 
is  one  whose  jniacipal  normal  at  Pi  coincides 
with  the  principal  normal  of  the  space  curve  at 
tfie  same  point.  This  helix  has  the  same  tor- 
sion and  curvature  as  the  spece  curve  at  P,  and 
is  called  the  osculating  helix  of  the  space  curve 
at  the  point  P. 

The  length  of  a  finite  portion  of  a  curve  de- 
fined by  eqtiaticHis  (2)  rests  upon  the  evaluation 
of  a  definite  integral  If  on  the  arc  lying 
between  M  and  P  points  are  marked  in  soc- 
B  proceeding  from  M  toward  P,  vii^,  li. 


du>^di*-i-dy+d^ 

The  foregoing  theory  of  the  space  ctirve  con- 
tains implicitly  the  assumption  that  the  arc 
element  di  is  not  zero;  an  assumption  which 
holds  for  all  real  curves.  In  dropping  the  con- 
dition that  rfj  may  not  be  zero,  one  is  led  to 
certain  imaginary  curves  defined  by  the  dif- 
ferential equatio 


(I)'- ©■+©•■ 


These  curves  are  called  minimal  curves  and 
are  either  minimal  right  lines  or  minimal 
twisted  curves  with  tan^nts  that  are  minimal 
right  lines.    The  right  Imes 

j=a+6.u,    y=Vh+bM,    ff—th+bat 
latisfy   the  above  differential    equation   when 

The  values  gf  the  constants  bi,  bt,  bt.  ttdeen 
subject  to  this  condition,  furnish  a  single  in- 
ftnity  of  minimal  right  lines  tying  on  an  imagi- 
nary  cone  with  vertices  at  the  points  (oi,  oi,  oi). 
The  intersection  of  the  cone  by  the  plane  of 
infinity  is  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity.  The 
minimal  lines  through  any  pmnt  of  space  are 
the  lines  joining  the  point  to  the  points  of  the 
imaginary  circle  at  infinity.  The  twisted  mini- 
mal curves  are  all  represented  by  the  equations 

x=i{i-«')/"  («)+nf' (»)-/(«), 
y=4  a  +  •*')/''(«)-«"'/'  W  +<f  (•*). 
r  =  ,^"{„)— /'f„). 
The  accents  indicate  differentiation  with  respect 
to  m;  i=»  V—  l;and  flu)  is  a  function  of  the 
complex  imaginary  variable  K.  f(it)  is  restricted 
only  in  tint  its  third  derivative  mlist  not  be 
aero.  Elements  of  the  curve  which  do  not 
esBcntially  rest  on  ds  can  be  obtained  in  tbe 
nraal  way.  viz.,  tangent  plane  of  osculation, 
etc.  As  tne  plane  of  osculation  contains  two 
consecutive  tangents,  it  touches  the  ira^nary 
cirete  at  infinity.  The  tangential  surface  of  tha 
minhnal  cnrve  accordingly  circumscribes  the 
eitvle  at  infinity.  Invcrselyi  a  ntnimat  curve 
can  I>e  defined  as  the  edge  of  regression  of  a, 
devclofKtbte  surface  circumscribing  the  imagi- 
nary circle  at  infinity.  The  introductioti  of  tne 
minimal  right  lines  and  the  imaginary  circle  at 
infinity  enables  one  to  express  certain  metric 
relations  in  projective  form.  The  minimi 
curves  find  very  elegant  ai}pUcation  in  die 
theory  of  minimal  surfaces  (real).  See  Sua- 
FACES,  Theory  of. 
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The  point  P,  to  which  aU  Ae  uvtcmuihucuu 
b»ve  been  atucbed,  is  supposed  to  be  aa  ordi- 
naiy  point  of  the  curve.  A  point  is  ordinuy 
when  this  point  suid  points  od  the  curve  in  its 
immediate  vicini^  can  be  represented  by  die 
same  tbrte  equabom  of  fonn  (2),  each  pmnt 
corr«pon«UnK  to  a  single  value  of  ».  The  tliree 
functions  f(ti),  z(f),  Hutmuit  be  dereiopaUe 
in  power  series  at  the  pcunt,  and  the  three  first 
denvatives  must  not  be  simultaneously  zero. 
As  an  example  of  a  siogulari^  it  is  obvious 
that  these  conditions  are  not  satisfied  by  a  point 
at  which  the  curve  intersects  itself.  The  smgn- 
brities  of  a  twisted  curve  are  discussed  in 
Cayley,  <CoUected  Worts'  Vol.  I,  8;  Fine, 
Amer.  /our.  of  Math.,  8;  Statute,  Amtr.  Jimr. 
Math.,  17. 

4.  Chusificatioa  and  Literature.— Curves 
are  divided  into  algebraic  and  transceadental 
curves,  according  as  their  equations  are  or  are 
not  algebraic  The  ordet  of  a  space  curve  is 
the  number  of  points  of  Intersection  (real  or 
imaginary)  of  the  space  curve  by  an  artiitrary 
plane.  The  rank  of  the  curve  is  the  number  of 
tangents  intersected  by  an  arbitrary  strai^t 
line,  i.e.,  it  is  the  order  of  the  tangential  sur- 
face of  the  curve.  The  class  of  die  curve  is  the 
number  of  planes  of  osculation  that  pass 
through  an  arbitrary  point  of  space.  At  pres- 
ent &ere  is  no  loiown  system  of  elements 
which  suffice  to  characterize  the  general  space 
curve.  There  is  no  proper  curve  of  the  sec- 
ond order;  there  is  one  family  of  curves  of  the 
third  order;  there  are  two  families  of  curves 
of  the  fourth  order,  a  fact  which  puts  in  evi- 
dence that  the  order  of  a  curye  does  not  in 
itself  suffice  to  characterize  space  curves.  When 
to  order  is  added  the  number  of  apparent 
double  points,  viz.,  the.  number  of  diords  which 
can  be  drawn  through  an  arbitranr  point  of 
space,  a  differentiation  is  eSectei  out  this 
again  fails  in  the  case  of  curves  of  the  ninth 
order,  Cayley  established  formulas  for  the 
space  curve  corresponding  to  the  Pliicker  for- 
mulas for  plane  curves.  Consult  Ciiytey,  'Orf- 
lected  Mathematical  Papers,'   Vol.  I,  p.  207. 

The  first  systematic  treatment  of  space 
curves  was  given  bv  Clairaut  in  1751,  ^Traiti 
de  courbes  i  double  oourburc'  Among  the 
older  sources  not  hitherto  mentioned  are  Lan- 
cret,  <M6moires  piisentis  .  .  ,  i  I'Acadfanie 
des  sciences'  <1S06> ;  de  Saint-Venant,  'Jour- 
nal de  rficole  Polytcchnigue.'  The  more  im- 
portant treatises  and  texts  that  give  more  or 
less  complete  repietcntations  of  the  theory. are* 
Bianchi,  'Lezioni  di  geom,  diS.  (Pisa,  ISBS-Sb, 
translated  into  German  by  Lukat,  Lcipxig 
1880) ;  Darboux,  <Lecims  sar  la  tfaeorie  gio- 
irale  des  mrfaees*  (Paris  1887-96) ;  ^Ve, 
'Lehrbuch  d.  anal.  Geom,'  (l.«ipzw  ISBl) ; 
Joachimathal,  'Anwendun^  der  Kfterential- 
und  Integral  rechnungauf  dicallgemcineTbeoria 
der  Flachen  und  der  Linien  doppclKr  Kr^- 
mung»  (Leipzig  1890) ;  Laurent,  <Traiti  tf 
analyse,'  2,  7  (Paris);  Salmon,  '(kometry  o£ 
Three  Dimensions';  Salmon-Fiedler,  'Anal, 
Geom.  des  Raumes*  (Leipzig  1880)  ;  Scfaeffers, 
'Anweodung  der  Differential  und  Int^jralrech- 


pelter  Khimmung  in  rein  georactrischer  Dar- 
stellung'  (Leipzig  1898). 

Jakes  Maclay, 
Professor  of  Malhematits,  Coliunl»a  Universtty. 


CUKWBM,  hh'win,  Uba,  E 

educator:  h.  UeckmondwiK&  Voricshire,  14  Nov. 
1816;  d.  Healon  Uersey,  Lancashire,  26  May 
188IX  He  became  a  mnrister  of  the  Independent 
body,  being  in  1844  elected  pastor  at  Plaistow, 
Essex  Here  he  developed  and  promoted  ttu 
Tonic  Sol-fa  method,  and  brought  the  system 
still  more  before  public  attention  bv  the  pub- 
Ikatidn  of  fais  'Grammar  of  Vocal  Music'  and 
'Lessons  in  Music'  in  'Cassell's  Popular  Edu- 
cator.' In  1853  he  established  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
Associatkin,  aad  in  1862  the  Tonic  Sol.-fa  Col- 
lege, He  published,  among  other  works  coo-i 
nected  with  the  system,  the  'Child's  Own  Hymn- 
Book' ;  <New  Standard  Course  on  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  Method';   'How  to  Observe  Harmony.' 

CURWBN,  John  Spcncsr,  English  music^ 
writer:  b.  Plaistow,  Essex,  30  Sept.  1847.  He 
is  a  son  of  John  Ourwen  (q.v.),  and  has  been 
editor  of  Ibe  Musical  HervJd  from  1866.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu»C, 
bec«tmmg  preadeat  of  the  Tonk  Sot-fa  Col- 
lege in  1880,  and  has  traveled  much  in  Europe 
and  America  investigating  the  subject  of  muuc 
in  schools.  He  has  pofalished  'Studies  ia 
Wordiip  Music' ;  'Memorials  of  John  Curwen'; 
'The  Boy's  Voice' ;  'School  Music  Abroad' ; 
^Music  at  the  (2uees's  Aocessioa.' 

CURWOOD,  Jamas  CMlrer,  American 
auifaor:  b.  Owosso,  Mich,.  12  June  1878.  On  his 
father's  side  be  is  a  deBceadant  of  Captaiii' 
Marryat,  the  novelist.  He  stwfied  at  the  Uai- 
vcr^^  of  Michigan;  entered  the  joumalistie 
field  as  assistant  editor  of  the  NmuS'Tribmte  of 
Detroit,  later  becoming  editor.  In  1907  he  re- 
signed in  order  to  devote  himself  exdusivcty 
to  literary  work.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  North-< 
land  of  Canada.  Each  year  he  spends  several 
months  in  the  north,  travehng  far  from  riviP 
liation.  He  is  the  oiAy  American  ever  em-' 
ployed  by  the  Dominion  Government  as -a  writer 
on  exploration.  His  published  works  include 
'The  Courage  of  Captaio  Plum>  (1908) ;  "The 
WoH  Hunters'  (1908) ;  'The  Great  Lakes' 
(1909);  'The  Gold  Hunters'  (1909);  'The 
Danger  Tnul'  (1910)  ;  'The  Honor  of  the  Big 
Snows'  (1911)  ;  'Philip  Steele,  of  the  Royal 
Mounted'  (1911);  'The  Valley  of  Silent  Men' 


and  the  Woman'  (1915)';  'The-  HunteS 
Woman'  (1916);  'The  Griwly  King'  (1917); 
'Baree.  Son  of  Kazan'  (1917) ;  'The  (jjurage 
of   Marge  O'Doone'    (191S), 

CURZOLA,  koor-dz6la,  Austria,  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Dalmatiui  islands,  in  the  Adri- 
atic, stretching  west  to  east  about  25  a^les,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  four  mile^  lat  43°  M. 
and  long;.  17"  E.,  area,  107  square  miles.  It  is, 
covered  m  many  places  with  magnificent  timber.. 
The  fisheries  are  very  productive,  it  produces 
grain,  wine_  and,  olives.  The  inhabitants  are 
engaged  chiefly  in  boatbuilding,  seafaring  and 
fisn^.  There  are  several  good  harbors.  Popi 
29,908.  The  principal  towns  are  Ouzo  I  a, 
of  2.157  inhabitants,  and  Blatta  with  ^7  io^ 
habitants.  The  island  came  under  Austnan  rule 
in  1815. 

CUR20N,  Oeeife  HathaAid  (Eau.  Cin-' 
zoti  or  Kedleston),  English  statestnan  and  adi 


miqistrator:  b.  Kedlesto*.  11  Ian.  1^9,    Hq-W- 
'     '  Eton  and  SalUol  (^11^6,  Qxtoitt;. 


educated  a 
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became  usUtut  ptivste  seCTctiiry  to  the  llar- 
qiiii  of  Salisbury  in  1885  and  next  year  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for  the  South- 
port  (tiTisioQ  of  Lancashire,  which  he  reprc* 
s«nted  till  1898.  He  was  under-aecretaiy  for 
India  iu  1892  and  in  1895  became  Under-Secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  In  1899  he  was 
appointed  viceroy  of  India,  and  at  the  same 
time  created  a  peer  (in  the  Irish  peerage)  b^ 
the  style  of  Baroti  Cunon  of  Kedleston.  His 
object  in  accepting  an  Irish  peerage  was  that 
he  tnight  be  eligible  to  sit  in  the  Hotise  of 
Commons  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
Baron  Scarsdale.  His  reign  as  Ticeroy  of 
India  was  characterized  by  great  vigor  and 
he  carried  some  important  reforms ;  Dut  the 
partition  of  Bengal  aroosed  oonrideraUe  hos- 
tility among  the  natives.  He  was  broUgbt  intv 
conflict  with  Lord  Kitchener,  then  commander- 
in-chief  in  India,  on  &  queatioo  affecting  the> 
dvil  control  of  military  affairs,  and  as  his  views 
were  not  supported  by  the  liome  gDvemment, 
he  resigned  20  Aug.  190S.  He  was  (Hie  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Hotise  of  Lords  in  defending 
that  Hotise  a^[ainst  the  attacks  of  the  Liberal 
party,  but  assisted  materially  in  reconciling  the 
majority  of  the  peers  to  accepting  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Parliament  Act  (1912).  In  June 
1915  he  joined  the  Asqnttb  coahtkm  tnhristiy  as 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  He  holds  a  distinguisfaed 
tdace  as  a  geographer  and  author  j  was  elected 
chancellor  of  Oxford  Univer»ty  in  1907;  wai 
president  of  the  Boyal  Geognaphical  Society, 
1911-14;  and  was  created  Earl  Curion  in  1911, 
He  married  Mary  Victoria,  daughter  of  L.  Z. 
Leiter,  Chicago,  in  1895,  who  died  in  1906.  He 
is  the  author  of  'Russia  in  Central  Asia' 
(1889):  'Persia  and  Hit  Persian  Question' 
(1892);  'Problems  of  the  Far  East'  (189*): 
'Lord  Curron  in  India'  (1906)  ;  'Principles  aiid 
Methods  of  University  Refonn>  (1909)  ;  'Mod- 
em Pariiamentary  Eloquence*  (1913);  'War 
Poems  and  Other  Translations*  (1915)  ;  'Sub- 
jects of  the  Day'  (1915). 

CUSA,  koo'sa,  or  CU8AHUS.  ITikoUiu 
(originally  NIKOLAS  CHRYPPFS,  or 
KREBS),  German  ecclesiastic:  b.  Kues,  near 
Treves,  1401;  d.  Todi,  lUly,  U  Aug.  1464. 
He  was  ednca,ted  at  Deventer  by  die  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Ufe  and  at  the  University  of 
Padua.  As  archdeacon  of  Liige  he  took  the 
anti-papal  side  at  the  Council  of  Basely  but 
ultimately  altered  his  views  and  became  bishop 
of  Brixen  in  Tyrol,  cardinal  and  papal  legate 
to  Constantinople.  He  exposed  the  false  Isido- 
rian  decretals,  denounced  perverted  scholasti- 
cism inn  'De  Docta  Ignorantia',  taught  that  the 
earth  went  round  the  sun  and  the  plurality  of 
worlds,  and  in  his  pantheistic  tendencies  was  a 
precursor  of  Giordano  Bruno.  His  most  tm- 
oortant  worlcs  have  been  translated  into  (lermaa 
by  F.  A.  Sciarpff  (Freiburg  1862)  vrfio  also 
published  the  first  part  of  a  biography  (Maim 
1842)  and  subsequently  <Der  Kardinal  und  Bis- 
chof  Nikolans  von  Cusa'  (TiibinKen  1871). 
Consnlt  also  Falkenburg,  'Grundiiige  der 
Philosophie  des  Nikolaus  von  Cuaa'  (Brealau 
1890) ;  Schani,  'Cardinal  Nikolaus  von  Co»a  als 
Mathematiker>  (Rothwetl  1872)  ;  Hoftding, 
'History  of  Modem  Philology'  (Vol.  I,  New 
York  1900). 

CUSACK,  Hut  Prvnces,  Irish  writer; 
better  known  as  the  Nun  of  Kehuabx:  b. 


DubHn,  A  May  1B20;  d:  7  June  18».  Oruinally 
a  Protestant,  she  became  a  Roman  Catbotic  and  I 

joined  the  Poor  Clares,  one  of  the  sisteilioods  I 

of  Saint  Francis,  and  for  23  years  conducted  a 
convent  of  the  order  at  Kenmare.     When  in  | 

1884  she  establisfaed  the  Sisters  of  Peace,  an 
order  similar  to  the  Poor  Clares  but  with  a 
wider  range,  not  only  did  Leo  XIII  sanction  the  | 

woric,  but  she  received  the  hearty  support  of 
Christians,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  She 
visited  the  United  States  in  1886.  Among  her 
many  published  books  arc  'Student's  History 
of   Ireland';    'Woman's  Work  in   Modern   So-  , 

dety> ;  'The  Pilgrim's  Way  to  Heaven'  ;  <Tcsus 
and  Jerusalem';  lives  of  Saint  Patrick,  Daniel 
OXTonnell,  etCi    Consult 'The  Nun  of  Kenmare:  i 

An  Autobiography'   (1888).  ' 

CUSACK,  Thomaa  7-  American  Roman 
Catholic  bishop:  b.  New  York,  22  Feb.  1862;  I 

d.  Albany,  NT  Y..  12  July  1918.  His  early 
years  were  spent  in  the  East  Side  of  New 
York  and  It  was  in  that  section  that  he  spent  ' 

most  of  his  priestly  career.  He  attended  the 
public   schools,  and   then  attended   the   Colle|(e  . 

of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  where  he  received  his  ■ 

[ireliminary  training.  He  received  his  theo- 
ogical   course   at  ^aint   Joseph's    Seminary,  ^ 

Troy.  N.'Y.  On  30  May  1885  he  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  by  the  late  Bishop  McNiemey 
of  Albany.  His  first  assignment  was  to  Saint 
Teresa's,  Rutgers  street.  New  York.  After 
five  y^rs  as  assistant  there  he  was  promoted 
lo.  the   pastorate   of   Saint   Peter's,    Rosendale.  i 

In  1897  he  resigned  his  pastorate  to  organize 
the  New  York  Apos  folate.  On  becoming 
superior  of  that  band  of  missionary  priests 
he  was  a^ln  designated  assistant  at  Saint 
Teresa's.  On  9  March  1904  he  was  appointed 
auxiliary  bishop  of  New  York  and  on  25  April 
of  the  same  year  he  was  colisecrated  tittdar 
bishop  Qf  Themiscyra  by  Cardinal  Farley.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  irremovable 
rector  of  Saint  Stephen's,  New  York.  Here 
he  remained  until  his  appointment  to  the  see 
of  Albany,  which  was  made  5  July  1915.  One 
of  his  first  acts  as  Bishop  of  Albany  was  to 
organize  a  band  of  missionaries  to  preach  the 
ftuth  in  the  outlying  regions  of  the  diocese 
where  the  Ciatholk  Church  was  seldom  heard 
of.  He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  OTgapixr 
ing  of  the  CatheJic  State  Qiarities  Society. 
During  the  Spanish-American  War  he  was 
aiixiliacy  chaplain  at  CSiickamauga,  where  he 
wi>rked  night  and  day  among  the  side  anid 
was  highly  commended  by  the  oflicers  ia 
chatttc.  Afttr  the  entry  of  America  in  the 
World  War  he  placed  the  resources  of  his  dio- 
cese at  the  disposal  of  Che  govermnent.  these 
included  aevcr^  hospitals,  homes  and  a  large 
country  inn  with  70  acres  of  land  luitable  for 
a  convalescent  hospital. 

CUSCATLAn,  koos-kat-lin',  Salvador,  a 
department  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  de- 
partments of  Chalatenango  and  Cabaflos,  on  t&e 
east  by  the  same  departments  and  San  Vicente; 
on  the  south  by  San  Vicente  and  La  Pai,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  department  of  San  Sal- 
vador, The  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  cov- 
ered by  lofty  mountwn  ranges  separated  by 
narrow  valleys;  toward  the  north  and  north- 
east, however,  near  the  Cuezalapa  and  Lempa 
rivers,  there  are  comparatively  level  districts. 
'The  'departmem  was  lormed  in  1835,  and  t  "- 
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origioBHy  much  nore  extensive  Hhui  b  is  at 
present  (that  is,  1^78  square  miles),  iachiding 
until  1855  all  of  the  Chalalenan^o  re^na.  and 
until  1875  a  portion  of  what  is  now  Ciabafias. 
Tt  is  an  agricultural  country,  the  chief  products 
being  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  rice,  tobacco,  starch, 
cheese  and  cereals.  Twice  each  year  the  people 
Mther  from  all  parts,  in  CojuICpeque  at  die 
Feast  of  Saint  John,  29  August,  and  at  Su- 
cUtoto,  8  December,  to  exchange  native  prod- 
ucts for  foreign  merchandise.  The  capital, 
Cojutepeque  (^op-  about  8,000),  is  situated 
near  the  summit  of  an  extinct  volcano,  2,614 
feet  above  sea-IeveL  Its  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  but  the  suburbs  are  beautiful.  It 
has  a  town-hall,  hospital,  public  school,  four 
churches  public  baths,  etc.  There  are  17  towns 
in  the  aepartment,  the  more  important  being 
Suchitoto,  San  Pedro,  PerulapSn,  Tenancingo, 
San  Rafael  and  Guayabal.     Pop.  72,000. 

CUSCO<BAKK,  koa^t,,  or  CUZCO- 
BARK,  the  bark  of  Cinchona  pitbtscens,  wfaidi 
comes  from  Cuzco,  in  South  America,  and  is 
exported  from  Arcquipa,  It  contains  a  pe~ 
culiar  alkaloid  which  resembles  dnrfionine  in 
its  physical  qualities,  but  differs  front  it  in  its 
chemical  properties. 

CUSCUS,  kusTcus,  a  marsupial  native  to 
the  islands  of  the  Australian  group  and  N'ew 
Guinea.  It  is  generally  about  the  size  of  a 
house  cat ;  has  a  smalt  head,  lar^e  eyes  and  a 
dense  coat  of  fur,  often  pure  white  irregularly 
flecked  with  black,  though  this  is  variable. 
There  are  several  distinct  spedes.  The  food  of 
all  seems  to  be  generally  leaves  and  fruit,  to- 

Rther  with  birds  and  other  small  animals. 
ley  frequent  only  forests  of  large  trees,  often 
swinging  themselves  from  boi^  to  bough  by 
Aeir  long  prehensile  tails.    They  belong 


embraces  a  number  oi  species,  differing  in  habir- 
tat  and  color.  The  best-koown  ^ecies  perhaps 
is  Cusctti  orienfoki. 

CUSCUTACRS.    See  DonuK. 

CUSH,  kfish,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
eldest  son  of  Ham,  also  a  country  frequently 
mentioned  Cush,  as  a  country,  appears  to  be 
African  in  most  passages,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  country  intended  can  be  no 
Other  than  the  region  in  Africa,  south  of  Egypt, 
in  ancient  times  designated  more  or  less  loosely 
as  Ethiopia,  and  corresponding  to  the  modem 
Nubia  and  northern  Abyssinia.  That  it  ad- 
joined Egypt  is  shown  by  the  passage  in  Ezeldel 
which  states  that  the  d^olation  at  Egypt  k  to 
exttmd  "froDi  the  tower  of  Syenc  unto  ibe  bor- 
der of  Cush."  In  a  number  of  iMuages,  also, 
Cush,  or  its  inhattttantj,  is  mcationed  in  con- 
nection with  Egypt.  Cushites,  for  ^xain^ 
^une  out  of  Egypt  with  Shishalc  againtf  Jeru- 
salem, In  other  places  again  it  is  Q>^dent  that 
the  name  Cush  must  be  understood  as  neferrinc 
to  some  part  of  Arabia.  That  several  localities 
should  be  called  by  the  same  name  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  frequent  migrations  of  Oic  early 
nations,  who  would  give  their  own  name  to  the 
countries  into  which  they  successively  arrived. 
Some  critics  believe  that  in  Goi.  x,  Cush,  the 
brother  of  Mizraim,  and  Cush,  the  father  of 
the  Babylonian  Nlmrod.  are  two  different  per- 
sons, and  that  the  name  for  the  second  Cuib 
represents  Kashshu,  an  old  name. for  Sabiflonia- 


CII8HBW-BIRD.  Uah'o^  aaolfaer  name 
for  the  galCate  curaisow.    See  CutAaoow. 

CUSHING,  Caleb,  American  jurist  and 
diplomatist:  b.  Salisbury,  Mass.,  17  Jan.  1800; 
tL  Newburyport,  Mass.,  2  Jan.  1879.  His  in- 
tellectual abilities  manifested  themselves  early. 
He  entered  Harvard  College  at  13  and  was 
■graduated  in  1817.  He  then  studied  taw,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  22  and  soon  acquired  an 
extetuive  f  ractict,  standing  with  Rufus  Choate 
(q.v.)  at  the  head  of  the  Essex  bar.  He  was 
a  member  of  Congress  1835-43,  and  in  the  Ust- 
namad  year,  having  left  the  Whig  party,  was 
appointed  by  President  Tyler  fifst  Umted  States 
comiuissioiier  to  China.  He  filled  the  post 
brilliantly,  making  a  treaty  so  full  and  dear  as 
to  detail  that  it  was  the  leading  authority  in 
settling  disputes  until  16&1  when  foreignerB 
were  allowed  to  enter  Pckiog.  He  was  an 
enthusiast ic  sqpporter  of  the  Mexican  War, 
raising  a  reeiment  and  accompanying  it  to 
Mexico,  for  which  lie  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-gencTaL  He  was  Attomcy-<Teneral 
of  the  United  States  1853-S7,  and  wasj»rcsident 
of  the  Democratic  convention  in  Charieston, 
S.  C,  in  April  1860.  During  the  Civil  War 
period  he  was  several  times  employed  on  con- 
fidential missions  by  President  Lincoln  and  the 
h^ds  of  departments^  and  in  1866  was  sent  to 
Bogotd  to  settle  a  diplomatic  difficulty,  which 
he  did  successfully.  In  1866  he  was  member 
of  a  commission  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws 
of  Congress;  he  was  appointed  counsel  before 
the  Geneva  Arbitration  Tribune  1871-72;  and 
was  Minister  to  Spain  1874-77.  His  legal  deci- 
sions were  distinguished  both  for  sagadty  and 
Erofessional  erudition.  He  filled  a  large  place 
!  the  political  history  of  his  time.  He  pub- 
lished 'Practical  Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
•my>  (1826) ;  ^History  of  Newburyport* 
<18a6) ;  'Historical  and  Political  Review  of  the 
Late  Revolution  in  France'  (1833);  'Reminis- 
cences of  Spain'  (1833);  <(«^wth  and  Terri- 
torial Progress  of  the  United  Slates*  (1839) ; 
•Life  of  William  Henry  Harrison'  (18«); 
'The  Treaty  of   Warfiington'    (1873). 

CUSHING,  Frank  Hamilton,  American 
clhnologiat:  b.  Northeut,  Pa.,  ^  July  1857;  d. 
Washington,  D.  C,  10  April  1900.  He  became 
interested  in  Indian  relics,  and  when  19  years 
odd  was  made  curator  of  the  ethnologicaJ  ex- 
Ubit  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadel- 
phia. Accompanying  Powell's  New  Mexico  ex- 
pedition, he  settled  among  the  Zotii  Indians  for 
the  purpose  of  study.  In  1881  he  conducted  ex- 
cavations in  Arizona,  and  in  1895  discovered 
archzoloKiGa]  remains  in  Florida.  He  con- 
diKled  tne  Pepper-Hearst  enieditinn  to  the 
Gulf  coast  of  Florida  in  1896  and  published 
'Report  on  the  Ancient  Key  Dwellers  of 
Florida.'  In  IS97  he  became  connected  with 
tke  United  States  Bureau  of  Etbnoloey. 
Among  his  works  are  'The  Nation  of  the 
Willows'  (1882);  'My  Adventures  in  ZuSi» 
hs&iyj  'Manual  Concepts)  (1892);  'ZuiU 
Polk  Tales*  (1902)  ;  'Studies  of  Ancient  Pue- 
blo Keramic  Art,  as  Illustrative  of  Zufi!  Cul- 
ture Growth'  (1884) ;  'Zunl  Breadstuff' 
<I885). 

CUSHING,  Harry  Alotuo,  American  edu- 
cator: b,  Lynn.  Mass.,  15  Sept  1870.  He  wu 
graduated  ai  Amherst  College  1891.  and  tocJc 
graduate  studies  At  Columbia  Univenit]^  ISSHi 
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96.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1901,  and 
has  since  practised  in  New  Yoric.  He  was 
lecturer  in  histoiy  and  constitntiotBl  law  at 
Columbia  1903-07  and  from  4  Feb,  1907  to  1909 
professor  of  law.  He  has  published  'History 
of  the  Transition  from  Provincial  to  Com- 
monwealth Government  in  Massachusetts' 
(1896) ;  'Voting  Trusts,  a  Chapter  in  Recent 
Corporate   History'    (1915). 

CUSHING,  Haxytsy  (Williuns),  American 
surgeon:  b.  Qereland,  Ohio,  8  April  1869.  He 
W^  educated  at  Yale  and  Harvard  universities, 
and  in  1895  took  up  the  practice  of  surgery. 
From  1902  to  1911  he  was  associate  professor 
of  surgery  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
in  the  latter  year  he  became  professor  of  sui^ 
gery  at  Harvard.  With  Dr.  (SeorKe  W.  Crile 
he  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  study 
of  blood  pressure  in  surgery.  In  1913  he  re- 
ceived an  honorary  fellowship  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  He  is  author  of  'Dr. 
Garth,  the  Kit-kat  Poet,  1661-1718'  (1906)  and 
'The  Pituitary  Body  and  its  Ksordera'  (1912). 

CUSHING,  Luther  Stearaa,  American 
lawyer:  b.  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  22  June  IBQ3; 
d.    Boston,   22   June    1856.      He    was   the    onh- 

Eduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1826. 
was  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of 
r^resentatives  1832-44,  and  reported  the  de- 
cisions of  the  State  Supreme  Court  1850-56, 
preparing  12  volumes  of  law  reports  for  those 

Ers.  He  was  lecturer  on  Roman  taw  at  the 
rvard  Law  School  1S48-56,  but  is  best  known 
for  his  'Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice' 
(1844),  which  immediately  became  an  authority 
in  parliamentaiy  assemblies  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world,  and  remained  so  for 
half  .a  century,  Other  of  his  works  are  'Trea- 
tise on  Trustee  Process'  (1837);  'Treatise  on 
Remedial  Law'  (1837)-  'Reports  of  Contro- 
verted Election  Cases  in  Massachusetts'  (18S2) ; 
'Introduction  Cases  in  Massachusetts'  (1852) ; 
'Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Roman  Civil 
Law*  (1854)  ;  'Lex  Paiiiamentaria  Americana* 

(1856),  and  translations  of  several  legal  worla 
rom  the  French  and  German, 

CUSHING,  Tfaomma,  American  statesman: 
h  Boston,  Mass,,  24  March  1725 ;  d.  there,  28 
Feb.  1788.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
1744;  was  elected  speaker  of  the  Massachusetti 
assembly  1766-74,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
First  and  Second  Continental  Congresses  1774- 
75,  being  defeated  for  re-election  because  be 
opposed  a  declaration  of  independence.  In  Eng- 
land, he  was  accused  of  being  the  leader  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  Dr.  Johnson  accused 
him  of  aiming  at  an  American  crown.  In  1783 
he  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Maasacfausetta^ 
and  a  member  of  the  convention  which  ratiSed 
the  Federal  Constitution  1788.  John  Adams 
describes  him  as  being  exceedingly  useful  to 
the  patriot  leaders  in  obtaining  Suable  secret 
information. 

CUSHING.  WiUiam,  American  jurfat:  K 
Sdtuate  Mass.,  I  March  1732;  d.  there,  13  Sept 
ISlOi     He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1751. 


diief  justice  in  1777,  Washington  appointed 
Mm  assodatc  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
die  United  States  in  1789,  and  in  1796  offered 
Mm  the  post  of  chief  justice,  which  he  declined. 


He  vras  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1780. 

CUSHING,  William  Barker,  American 
naval  officer:  d,  DelafieW,  Wis.,  4  Nov.  1842;  d 
Washington,  D.  C,  17  Dec.  1874.  He  entered 
the  navy  as  a  volunteer  ofRcer  in  I86I,  and  was 

Somoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  following  year. 
is  greatest  exploit  was  performed  in  October 
1864,  For  some  time  previous  nothing  had  been 
able  lo  cojpe  with  the  Confederate  ram  Albt- 
marie.  She  had  successfully  encountered  a 
strong  fleet  of  Federal  gunboats  and  fou^t  for 
several  hours  without  sustaining  material  dam- 
age. Cushing  volunteered  lo  destroy  the  ram, 
and  on  the  night  of  27  October  accomplished  die 
feat  For  this  he  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress, and  was  made  a  lieutenant-commander, 
becoming  a  commander  in  1872.  See  Plymoutb, 
N.  C,  Engagement  at. 

CUBBING,  William  Henry,  Canadian 
statesman:  b.  Kenilworth,  Ontario,  1852.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools;  after  work- 
ing on  a  farm  for  some  years  he  went  west  lo 
Calgary  in  1883  and  engaged  in  buNness,  later 
becoming  the  head  of  an  important  manufactur- 
ing concern  and  the  owner  of  extensive  timber 
limits  in  British  Oilumbia  and  elsewhere.  In 
1905  he  was  elected  Liberal  member  for  (Cal- 
gary in  the  Alberta  legislature;  and  in  the 
same  year,  when  the  government  of  Alberta  was 
organized  with  Alexander  C.  Rutherford  as 
Premier,  Cushing  became  Minister  of  Pid>lic 
Works,  retaining  that  position  until  1910.  He 
was  the  first  Canadian  to  make  ownership  of 
telephones  a  part  of  government  policy. 

CUSHHAN,   Allerton    Seward,   American 


Public  Roads,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  d^t  years,  and  then  in  1911) 
founded  and  became  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Industrial  Research.  He  is  author  of  *The 
Ciirrosion  and  Preservation  of  Iron  and  Steel' 
(1910)  and  of  the  following  bulletins:  'The 
Useful  Properties  of  Claj^  (190*1;  'The 
Decompositions  of  the  Feldspars'  (1907);  'The 
Use  of  Feldspathic  Rocks  as  Fertiliiers'  (1907)  ; 
and  also  a  bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research,  'The  Preservation  of  the  Exterior  of 
Wooden  Buildings'  (1911). 

CUSHMAN,  Chariotta  Satmdcrt,    Amer- 


1834,  and  as  Lady  Macbeth  in  1835.  Miss  Cush- 
mni  played  sometimes  in  high  ccmiedy,  hut  her 
name  b  identified  with  tragic  parts.  In  1844 
Ac  accompanied  Macready  on  a  tour  throng 
the  northern  States  and  afterward  ^peared  m 
London,  where  she  was  well  received  in  a  range 
of  characters  that  included  Lady  Macbeth, 
Rosalind,  Meg  Merrilies  and  Romeo  —  her  sister 
Susan  (1822-59)  playing  Juliet  In  later  ^years 
she  acted  with  great  success  in  man^r  dties  ia 
the  United  States  and  was  also  prominent  as  a 
dramatic  reader.  In  1856  she  went  to  Rome, 
where  she  lived  for  msny  years.  At  her  last 
appearance  on  the  stag«  in  187^  she  was  pre- 
sented  with   a   burd   wrcalh  by  a  body  of 
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aninent  dtizens  with  William  Cullen  Bryant  aa 
jpokcsman.  Consult  Stebbitu,  'Charlotte  Cuslv^ 
man:  Her  Lctlers  and  Memories  of  her  Life* 
(Baston  1B78);  Oemmt,  'Charlotte  Ciuhmaa> 
(ib.  1880)  ;  C(X*,  "Hours  wiA  the  Players-* 
(London  1881)  ;  Pric^  W.  T..  'A  Ufe  ol  Char- 
lotte Cnshnun'  (New  York  1894) ;  Qapp, 
H.  A.,  'Reminiscences  of  a  Dramatic  Critic' 
(Boston  IOCS).  She  retired  from  (he  stage  in 
1875, 

CUSHHAN,  Robert.  American  colonist:  b. 
Kent  Countr,  Engltind,  about  1580;  d.  England 
1625.  He  was  one  of  the  Filgruas  who  acEom' 
panied  John  Carver  to  LqydeA  in  HoUimd.  In 
1617  he  and  Carver  went  to  London  and  cn- 
dearored  to  secure  a  charter  to  lettle  in  Amer- 
ica and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  i^Molute  freedom 
of  worship  which  die  king  finally  in  1619 
granted.  In  It^  Carver  and  Cn^iftian  mftdc 
arrangements  for  ve»el9  to  tnuspbrt  tbe  Fil* 
grim  colony  at  Leyden  to  America.  CusfamaM 
remained  in  England  as  the  colonists'  finandel 
agent  and  lo  forward  swiplie^  In  July  16^ 
he  sailed  for  America  wiui  his  son  TL 


he  obtained  from  Lord  Sheffield  a  gnnt  of  te_ 
ritory  «n  Cape  Aim  and  with  a  new  tand  of 
devout  colonists  made  the  first  permanent  settie- 
ment  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
colony.  During  his  brief  visit  to  the  Plymouth 
settlement  in  December  1621,  he  preached  a 
sermon  on  "ThE  Sin  and  the  Danger  of  Self- 
love",  the  first  sermon  delivered  in  America  that 
was  printed  (London  1622).  The  original  etU- 
tion  IS  of  great  rarity,  only  three  copies  bein£ 
known  to  exisL  The  Charles  Deane  cofy  sold 
at  auction  in  1898  for  $1,000.  Reprint!  of  it 
were  published  at  Boston  in  1724,  1780,  1870; 
at  Plymouth  1788  and  New  York  18S8.    ' 


of  10  he  sang  in  the  Royal  Chapet,  and  develop 
inz  musical  abilities,  be  was 'sent  to  Brussels, 
where  he  studied  under  the  leading  masters. 
He  secured  one  of  the  most  valuable  scholar- 
ships in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  before  he 
was  16  years  of  age,  at  which  lime  he  became 
oi^anist  to  the  queen.  At  the  age  of  32  he  took 
charge  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  sncceeding 
Stemdale  Bennett,  and  took  an  important  part 
in  the  musical  develojMnent  of  England,  being 
loiighted  for  such  service  in  1892,  His  worlu 
include  a  CoiKcrto  in  A  Minor;  a  cantata; 
'Gideon.*  an  oratorio;  and  a  niuober  of  songs. 

CUSK,  ktslt  Brosme  bronne.  a  fish  belong 
ing  to  the  cod  family  or  Cadida  (Cuvier), 
characterized  by  an  elongated  body,  a  single  dor- 
sal fin  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  back, 
fleshy  ventral  fins  and  one  barbel  at  the  chin. 

CUSP  ARIA  BARK,  tfacbarkof  the  (^off^ea 
Cusparia,  and  some  other  species,  also  called 
Angostura   bark. 

CITSSO,  cus'&i  Hagenia  abyssinUa,  a  small 
Abyssinian  tree  of  the  rose  family  (Rosacea'}, 
having  pinnate  leaves  and  dicccious  flowers, 
which  are  imported  into  Europe  and  used  aa 
an  anthehnintfc. 

CUST,  Lionel,  English  art  writer:  h.  Lon- 
don, 25  Jan.  1859.  He  was  educated  at  Etna 
and  Trimty  Colleg^  Gambridjte.  Since  1901  he 
has  been  surveyor  of  the  kmg's  pionres  and 


works  of  an.  Among  his  published  works  are: 
'Artists  Represented  in  Department  of  Prints 
and  Drawings  In  British  Museum*  (1893-^); 
'Albr^cfat  Dtir^r*  (1897);  'History  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Dilettanti'  (1898)  ;  'Sir  Anthony  Van 
Dyck>  (1900);  'Van  Dyck's  «ChBtswor4» 
Sketch  Book*  (1901);  'Portraits  of  Mat? 
Quaen  of  Scots'  fl9G3);  'The  Bridgewater 
House  Gallery*  (1904) ;  'The  Royal  Collection 
of  Paintings,  Budangham  Pamce'  (1905); 
'Eton  College  Portraits'  <1909)  ;  'Notes  ott 
Pictures  in  the  Royal  Collections*   (l9ll). 

CUSTARD-APFLB,  a  Common  East  In- 
dian name  for  the  fruit  of  certain  species  of 
the  Ationaeex,  some  of  them  die  most  delicious 
of  the  tropical  fruits.  The  common  custard- 
apple  (Anona  reticulata),  a  native  of  tropical 
America,  is  a  large  greenish  or  dark-brown 
fruit.  The  trees  grows  to  considerable  siie.  The 


representative  is  the  papaw  (Atitnina  or  Uvaria 
tntoba).  This  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  45  fee^ 
in  favorable  locations,  the  stem  being  sometimes 
10  inches  in  diameter.  The  wood  ts  soft,  light 
and  weak,  weighing  about  24  pounds  to  the 
cubic  foot.  The  fnnt  is  a  tleshy  terry,  three  to 
seven  inches  long,  sweet,  and  edible  when  ripe, 
in  October.  The  tree  grows  along  streams  frora 
Ontario,  through  western  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  near  Pennsylvania,  south  to  Florida  and 
west  to  Texas  and  Michigan. 

CUSTXR,  Blizabetb  Bacon,  American 
writer :  b.  Monroe,  Mich.,  about  1844.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1864  she  was  marned  to  C^orge  A.  Cus- 
ter (Q.V.).  She  accompanied  him  In  many  of 
his  campaigns  on  the  frontier.  ,  She  is  author 
of  'Boots  and  Saddles,  or  Life  in  Dakota  witb 
General  Custer*  (1^) ;  'Tenting  on  the 
Plains,  or  General  Custer  in  Kansas  and  Texas* 
(1887);  'Following  the  Guidon'   (1891),  etc 

CU8TBR,  George  AnnBtrongt  American 

rieral:  b.  New  Rumley,  Ohio,  S  Dec  1839) 
25  June  1676.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point,  1861,  was  made  second  lieutenant  and 
his  first  day  at  the  front  was  at  Bull  Run,  on 
Kearny's  staff.  He  then  went  on  W.  F.  Smith's, 
in  charge  of  balloon  reconnaissances ;  then,  fot 
daring  courage  and  endurance,  was  appointed 
on  McClellan's,  and  Captured  the  first  colors 
taken  by  the  Anay  of  the  Potomac.  In  1663 
he  went  on  Pleaeonton's  staff ;  shortly  after,  for 
dastnng  gallantry,  was  appointed  brigadier-^n- 
eral  of  Volunteers,  commanding  a  Michigaa 
cavalry  brigade.  He  made  it  famous,  and  foiled 
Stnart  at  Gettysburg,  for  which  he  was  br»> 
vetted  major  in  the  re^lar  army.  In  1864  hia 
brigade  was  assigned  to  Sheridan's  corps,  and 
he  was  noted  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ofii» 
cers  in  the  Virginia  campaigns,  winning  stealer 
promotions;  brevet  lientcnant-colonel  tor  Yel- 
low Tavern,  brevet  colonel  for  Winchester.  On 
9  October,  in  command  of  the  Third  Divisim, 
he  won  the  splendid  victory  of  Woodstock;  om 
the  19th,  at  Cedar  Creek,  he  contributed  largely 
to  the  Confederate  defeat  made  permanently  fa- 
miliar by  "Sheridan's  Ride,^  and  was  brevetted 
major-general  of  volunteers.  In  the  spring  of 
1865  his  division  by  itself,  won  the  battle  of 
Waynesboro,  capturing  1.600  prisonera  and  11 
guns;  and  followed  it  up  by  annihilating  Early's 
command,  and  capturing  all  the  rest  of  his  .ar- 
tillery and  ids  baggage.     He  £«ii^t.'  at  .Kt6 
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Forks  and  '  Djnwlddie  Court-Hout^  and  was 
brevet  ted  brigadier-general  United  States  amy. 
After  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  he  was  bre- 
vetted  major-general  United  States  Army,  and 
appointed  major-general  of  volunteers.  As- 
signed to  duty  in  Texas,  then  appointed  chief 
of  cavalry  till  mustered  out  of  die  volunteer 
service,  he  ask«d  permission  to  accept  Juarca's 
oSer  of  tbe  chief  command  of  Mexican  cavalry 
against  Uaximilian;  refused  leave  of  absence, 
he  took  the  lientenancy  of  the  Seventh  tav- 
alry,  and  joined  it  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  tioveta- 
bef  1866,  under  Hancock,  who  was  succeeded 
bv  Sheridan  in  the  summer  of  1867.  Custer 
shortly  after  saw  his  first  Indian  service;  and 
closed  a  campaign  against  the  Chcyennes  in 
1868  by  the  crushing  victory  of  the  Washita 
(q-v.),  where  103  Indian  warriors  were  killed, 
and  the  tribe  forced  to  return  to  their  reserva- 
tioa  He  was  stationed  in  Kentucky  1871-73, 
In  the  spring  of  1873  he  was  sent  to  DakoU  to 
make  head  against  an  Indian  insurrection  of 
the  first  order,  organized  by  Sitting  Bull  and 
Crazy  Horse,  and  comprising  not  only  the  Sioux 
but  a  mass  of  other  tribes  in  Dakota,  Montana, 
Wyoming;  etc  He  fought  a  number  of  battles, 
and  opened  up  the  Blade  Hills  country.  In  the 
spring  of  1876  Sheridan  made  ready  for  a  de- 
cisive blow,  sending  three  divisions  under  Crook, 
Terry  and  Gibbon  to  unite  and  crush  Sitting 
Bull  on  the  Yellowstone.  Terry  and  Gibbon 
united  without  discovering  the  Indian  army; 
Crook  beat  ud  Crazy  Horse's  band,  and  after  a 
sharp  skinnish  Ae  whole  Indian  force  of  5,000 
or  6,000  moved  (o  the  Little  Big  Horn.  They 
were  discovered  by  Terry's  scouts,  and  Terr_y 
sent  Custer  in  advance,  with  his  cavalry  regi- 
ment of  ,CO0  men  in  11  companies,  to  bar  their 
escape  east;  he  was  to  wait  for  the  main  body 
at  the  junction  of  the  Big  Horn  and  Little  Big 
Horn  26  June.  Custer  arrived  there  the  night 
of  the  24th;  his  scouts  discovered  the  Indian 
village  the  next  morning ;  irom-  imperfect  infor- 
mation he  supposed  that  they  were  only  the  1,200 
or  1,500  Pawnees  he  had  known  were  marching 
to  join  Sitting  Bull,  and  he  resolved  to  sur- 
round and  capture  them  all.  The  Indians  were 
on  a  ridge  west  of  the  Little  Big  Horn ;  Cnster 
kept  five  companies,  260  men  in  all,  for  a  direct 
attack  on  the  centre,  gave  four  to  Major  Reno 
to  assail  their  left  (south),  and  two  to  Captain 
Benteen  to  make  a  southern  detour  of  two  miles 
and  come  on  their  right  rear,  cutting  off  their 
retreat.  The  Indians  had  broken  up  their  tents 
and  were  about  to  retreat,  when  they  discovered 
how  weak  was  the  assailing  force.  The  three 
divisions  forded  the  river,  and  Custer  rode  for 
dte  heart  of  the  Indian  tine.  A  rise  across  die 
stream  masked  the  enemy,  many  hundreds  of 
whom  lay  in  a  ravine  between  it  and  the  higher 
ridge  beyond;  and  as  Custer  swept  down,  the 
savages  rode  against  him  and  swarmed  around 
to  his  rear.  Outnumbered  20  to  1,  the  heroic 
band  still  fought  their  wa^  up  to  the  ri dee,  and 
a  small  number  with  their  general  reached  it ; 
then  a  fresh  band  of  1,000  Cheyennes  rose  up, 
under  Rain-in- the>Face,  and  not  a  soul  was  left 
alive.  Meantime  Reno  had  been  repulsed  and 
had  taken  refuge  across  the  creek;  and  Ben- 
teen never  reaped  the  neighborhood  of  the 
fight;  but  rejoined  Reno  at  a  bluff  on  the  east, 
where  they  held  the  Indians  at  bay  til)  Terry 
arrived  ntxtmoming.  The  bodies  of  the  slain 
d^sioo.  were  left  as  they  lay,  all  borribly  muti- 


laiod.  except  Custer's.  Forty-two  Indians  were 
kUled  The  battlcAeld  has  been  marked  with 
a  small  marble  monument  where  each  man 
feU.  Custer  wrote  'My  Ute  on  the  Plains' 
(1874).  His  life  has  been  written  by  Whit- 
taker  (1876).  The  general's  wife  Elizabeth  B. 
Custer,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  campaigns 
on  the  frontier  published,  'Boots  and  Saddles, 
or  Life  with  General  Custer  in  Dakota*  (1^)  ; 
'Tenting  on  the  Plains'  (1887)  ;  'Following  the 
Guidon'    (1891). 


CUSTINB,  ktis-ten'  Aatolphe,  Marquis 
M,  French  novelist  and  writer  of  travels:  b. 
Kiederwilter,  Metirthe,  France,  18  March  1790 ; 
d,  near  Pau,  France,  29  Sept  1857.  He  traveled 
in  the  British  Isles,  Switzerland  and  southern 
Italy  (1811-22),  and  afterward  in  Spain  and 
Russia.  H'e  published  'Mimoires  et  voyages' 
(1830)  ;  'La  Russie  en  1839'  (1843)  ;  a  tragedy. 
'Beatrice  Cenci';  and  some  romances,  among 
them  'Aloysius,  or  the  Monk  of  St.  Bernard'  ; 
^Romnald,  or  the  Vocation.'  His  'Letters  to 
Vamhagen  von  Ense  and  Rachel  Vamhagen 
von  Ense'  appeared  in  1870. 

CUSTIS,  George  Wastdngton  Parke^ 
American  writer :  b.  Mount  Airy,  Md,,  30  Apiil 
1781;  d  Arlington  House,  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
10  Oct.  1857.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Martha 
Washington,  his  father  being  her  son  by  her 
first  husband.  His  daughter,  Mary  Randolph 
Custis,  married  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Confederate 
general.  He  was  adopted  by  George  Washing- 
ton, and  wrote  'Recollections  of  George  Wash- 
ington' (1860),  and  several  plays  and  orations. 

CUSTOM  is  the  legal  term  applied  to  un- 
written law  established  by  common  consent  and 
uniform  ijraclice  from  time  immemorial.  Some- 
thing which,  by  its  universalitv  and  antiquity, 
acquired  the  force  and  effect  of  law  in  the  par- 
ticular place  or  country  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  which  it  relates;  in  other  words 
such  a  usa^e  as  bv  common  consent  and  uni- 
form practice  has  become  the  law  of  the  place 
or  of  the  subiect  matter  to  which  it  has  rela- 
tion and  whicn  is  therefore  ruled  as  law  by  the 
court.  Three  axioms  are  founded  on  these 
definitions:  (a)  That  custom  is  introduced  by 
the  people,  unuer  which  name  we  understand 
the  action  or  assemblage  of  persons  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  that  country  where  they  are  col- 
lected, (h)  That  it  derives  its  authority  from 
express  or  tacit  consent  of  the  ruler,  (c)  That 
once  introduced  It  has  the  force  of  law.  Cus- 
toms are  general  when  as  sack  tbey  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  common  law  and  extend 
to  the  whole  country,  while  particolar  cttstoms 
are  those  which  are  continMl  to  a  particular 
district.  As  a  rule,  when  a  contract  is  made 
in  relation  to  another,  about  which  there  is 
a  well-established  custom,  it  is  presumed  that 
such  custom  forms  part  of  the  contract  and 
may  be  always  referred  to  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  intention  of  &e  parties  in  all 
those  particulars  which  are  not  expressed  in 
the  contract.  If,  however,  "the  meaning  of 
the  contract  is  certain  and  be^nd  doubt, 
no  evidence  of  usage  will  be  admitted  to  vary 
or  contradict  it.  -  In.  order  to  give  validity  to 
a-  custom  it  must  be  certain,  reasonable  in  itself, 
canunendnf;  from  time  immemorial,  and  con- 
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wfaicb  is  nureasonabl^  uncertain,  and  which 
savors  loo  much  of  arbitrary  power,  is  void; 
consequently  where  a.  custom  is  opposed  to  s 
wdl-iellled  rule  of  law,  and  is  calculated  and 
mteaded  to  violate  such  law,  the  custom  wilt 
not  be  allowed  to  have  any  effect.  The  true 
oScF  of  a  usa^e  or  custom  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts is  to  mterpret  the  otherwise  indeter- 
minate intention  of  parties,  and  to  ascertain 
tbe  nature  and  extent  of  their  engagement* 
arising  not  from  their  express  stipulatton,  but 
irora  mere  implications  and  presumptions  and 
acts  of  a  doubtful  or  equivocal  character,  or  to 
t  tbe  true  meaning  of  words  in  an  in- 
.  t  where  those  words  have  various 
senses;  and  custom  or  usage  is  sometimes  ad- 
missible to  add  new  terms  not  ei^ressed  in  or 
covered  by  the  writing.  See  Cubtomaky  Law; 
Contracts. 

CUSTOU-HOUSE,  an  establishment  where 
commodities  are  entered  for  importatian  or 
exportation;  where  duties,  bounties  or  draw- 
backs,  payable  or  receivable  upon  such  importa- 
tion or  exportation,  are  paid  or  received,  and 
where  ships  are  entered  and  cleared.  In  the 
United  States,  the  custom-house  of  each  port  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  collector  of  the  port 
appointed  by.  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  tlie  Senate.  He  is  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  The  principal  cus- 
tom-house of  the  United  States  is  in  New 
York.  Although  import  duties  are  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  revenue  there  is  no  separate 
bureau  of  customs  as  there  is  in  the  case  of 
internal  revenue.  Supervision  by  the  govern- 
ment of  importations  begins  in  me  country  of 
orig^in,  where  the  value  of  the  shipment  is 
certified  before  United  States  consular  o6&cer3. 
The  customs  regulations  prescribe  the  methods 
of  entry  of  goods,  of  valuation  and  classifica- 
tion, in  order  that  the  proper  tariff  rates  may  be 
levied  at  the  port  of  ent^.  At  the  custom- 
house  are  collected  the  duties  and  storage,  and 
warehouse  space  is  provided  for  such  goods  as 
the  importer  does  not  wish  to  use  at  once,  and 
on  which  dues  are  consequently  deferred.  The 
country  for  customs  purposes  is  divided  into 
districts  in  each  of  which  is  located  a  port  of 
entiy.  The  staff  at  the  larger  of  these  ports 
of  entry  comprises  a  collector,  appraiser,  naval 
ofHcer,  surveyor,  gauge rs  and  inspectors.  In 
the  smaller  ports  more  'lian  one  o5ice  is  often 
filled  by  one  official. 

The  general  customs  procedure  requires  that 
each  vessel  carry  a  ful!  manifest,  or  description 
of  her  cargo,  giving  names  of  the  ports  of 
origin  and  of  the  consignees.  Revenue  officers 
inspect  this  manifest  before  the  vessel  docks, 
and  it  is  at  once  delivered  to  the  collector  of 
the  port,  who  next  issues  a  permit  to  transfer 
the  cargo.  The  cargo  is  unloaded  in  presence 
of  the  collector  or  his  representatives  and  the 
consignees  must  now  present  a  detailed  invoice 
which  must  state  the  value  of  the  goods.  The 
gross  amount  of  the  duty  is  now  computed 
from  this  invoice  and  when  it  is  paid,  the 
consignees  may  remove  the  merchandise  with 
the  exception  of  those  packages  which  are  kept 
for  examination.  The  appraisers  now  make  a 
valuation  according  to  those  goods  examined 
and  they  furnish  the  collector  with  sufficient 
data  to  enable  the  latter  to  determine  the  rate 
of  duty  to  which  the  goods  are  subject.  If  the 
importer  has  paid  too  little  or  too  much  an 


adjuatntent  is  made  by  bis  paying  tbe  additional 
sum,  or  in  case  he  paid  too  much  he  receives 
a  refund.  If  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  at 
the  appraisal  a  reappraisal  may  be  orde  red- 
Appeals  from  the  second  decision  may  be  taken 
to  the  board  of  general  appraisers,  and  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  the  United  Slates  Court  of  Cus- 
toms Ai^eals.  Fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures 
may  be  imposed  for  undervaluation,  or  in  gen- 
eral for  any  attempt  to  evade  the  payment  of 


States  have  little  discretionary  power  compared 
with  those  of  other  countries.  However,  the 
customs  regulations  in  the  United  Slates  pro: 
vide  greater  remedies  for  errors  or  unjust  ex- 
actions of  any  kind.  See  Cusious  DUTIES; 
Tarif?  Adminibthation. 

CUSTOMARY  LAW  is  that  law  wUch 
has  for  its  basis —^  usage,  and  therefore  may  be 
abrogated  by  usage.  It  derives  its  whole  au- 
thority from  the  silent  assent  of  those  who 
are  anccted  by  it  A  usage  cannot  be  sustained 
in  opposition  to  well-established  principles  of 
law.  To  sustain  a  usage  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  extremely  pernicious  in  its 
consequences,  and  would  render  vague  and  un- 
certain all  the  rules  of  law.  A  merit  custom 
or  usage  is'  therefore  without  force  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  positive  law.  Thus  a  usage  for  factors 
to  pledge  the  goods  of  their  principals  is  void, 
being  against  a  general  rule  of  law.  So  the 
usage  for  a  master  of  a  vessel  to  sell  the  cargo 
without  necessity  when  the  vessel  is  stranded; 
so  of  a  custom,  different  from  the  law  in  a  cer- 
tain ^ace,  to  re-enter  for  a  forfeiture  incurred 
by  the  non-payment  of  rent.  And  it  is  held 
that  the  custom  and  understanding  of  the  mer- 
chants in  a  particular  trade  cannot  be  admitted 
to  prove  that  the  barter  or  exchange  of  a  prom- 
issory note,  endorsed  without  recourse,  for  cot- 
ton or  any  other  species  of  merchandise,  carries 
with  it  no  impliecf  warranty  of  the  past  or  fu- 
ture solvency  of  the  maker  of  the  note.  So 
where  a  transaction  is  wi^in  the  statute  against 
usury,  the  usa^  of  trade  as  to  such  transaction 
cannot  be  received  in  evidence  to  show  that  it 
is  not  usurious.  Known  and  settled  usages, 
however,  are  respected  by  courts  and  juries, 
unless  such  usages  are  against  the  taws  or 
poli^  of  the  country.  Usage  is  evidence  of  the 
construction  given  to  the  law,  and  when  it  is 
established  and  tmiform  it  regulates  the  acts 
and  duties  of  those  who  act  within  its  limits. 
Usage  IS  a  matter  of  fact,  and  not  of  opinion. 
A  usage  of  trade  mtsst  therefore  be  proved  by 
instancee,  and  catmot  be  supported  by  evidence 
of  opinion  merely.  It  is  proved  by  witnesses 
testifying  of  its  existence  and  tmifomoinr  from 
their  personal  knowledge  obtained  by  observa- 
tion. CuBtomaiy  or  Common  law  was  intro- 
duced into  the  United  Stales  based  on  English 
common  law,  which  in  its  most  comprehensive 
Bcnse  embraces  general  customs  pervadii^  tha 
whole  realm,  particular  customs  prevailing  only 
in  certain  places  and  particular  laws  which  by 
degrees  have  been  incorporated  into  the  com- 
mon law  to  a  certain  extent.  In  its  more  ordi- 
nary acceptation,  however,  the  common  law 
includes  only  general  customs  and  particular 
laws,  and  not  customs  of  particular  places. 
In  this  manner  in  England  Christianity  was 
early  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  customary 
or  common  law  of  ihe  land,  when  a  lord  chief 
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iuitice  roled  that  'Christianity  is  parcel  of  the 
Uws  of  Enf^^*  aD<l  to  cast  obloquy  upon  its 
precepts  is  to  speak  in  subversion  oi  the  law. 
Such  restrictioo,  however,  was  not'  intended  to 
consider  as  reprehensible  honest,  sincere  and 
conscientious  disputes  between  learned  men 
upon  particular  controverted  points  inddent  to 
its  doctrines.  In  the  United  States  an  inter- 
mediate ground  is  maintained;  the  one  best 
supporteaby  both  reason  and  authority  is  that 
acta  conducive  to  the  subversion  of  thie  Chris- 
tian faith  or  which  are  calculated  to  bring  into 
contempt  or  ridicule  its  tenets  and  symbols 
and  contumelious  attacks  upon  its  laws  ana 
institutions,  are  temporal  offenses ;  not  because 
Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  taw,  but  for  the 
reason  that  such  acts  tend  to  a  breach  of  the 
law  and  so  jeopardize  the  public  welfare.  See 
Customs. 

CUSTOMS  COURT.  See  Untted  States 
CcsTous  CouiT, 

CUSTOMS  DISTRICT.    See  Disnicr. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES,  the  portion  of  a 
state's  revenue  derived  from  a  tax  on  imports. 
In  some  countries,  customs  duties  are  imposed 
on  certain  exports  also.  The  origin  of  the  term 
is  connected  with  the  long  conflict  between  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  as  to  the  right  of  taxa- 
tion, althouKh  the  practice  it  signifies  goes 
back  to  the  ajuys  of  Greece  and  Rome.  To  meet 
the  claims  made  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  exclusive  right  to  vote  all  supplies,  it  used 
to  be  maintained  that  there  were  certain  duties 
on  exports  and  imports  to  which  the  Crown 
had  acquired  a  right  by  custom  (although  it  is 
certain  that  customs  duties  existed  in  England 
prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest),  and  after  the 
power  of  Parliament  over  this  branch  of  taxa- 
tion had  been  fully  established  it  retained  its 
old  name.  This  tax,  which  originally  was  a 
sort  of  premium  of  insurance  for  protection 
irom  robbery,  after  the  excise  came  in  force 
was  always  applicable  distinctively  to  goods 
changing  place.  There  were  customs  not  only 
Upon  things  leaving  and  things  entering  the 
British  dominions,  But  also  upon  commodities 
transferred  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another.  In  Scotland  tne  duly  on  commodities 
imported  into  any  town  from  a  foreign  country 
was  called  the  great  custom ;  and  the  duty 
chai^d  by  a  burgha]  corporation  on  com- 
modities coining  vrithin  its  walls  from  the 
country  districts  was  called  the  small  or  petty 
customs.  After  1707  the  Scottish  customs 
duties  became  the  same  as  those  of  England 
At  present  the  term  customs  duties  applies  in 
the  United  Kingdom  solely  to  the  tax  levied 
on  commodities  imported  from  abroad. 

The  tax  on  imports  was,  of  aid,  a  simple 
percentage,  familiarly  known  as  'lunna^e  and 
poundage,'  from  the  method  to  which  it  was 
levied  on  the  tun  of  wine,  or  the  pound  ad 
valorem  of  other  merchandise.  These  were 
subsidies  granted  first  to  the  Crown,  and  then 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  and  dignity 
of  the  state.  Thus  they  were  a  sjiecies  of  pub- 
lic revenue ;  and  many  complications  arose  by 
the  additions  and  alterations  of  successive  gov- 
ernments. The  belief  also  arose  that  customs 
duties  might  be  utilized  for  fostering  domestic 
industries  and  discouraging  foreign  competition. 
Frequently  the  duties  -were  such  as  to  act  as  a 


prohibition    to   importation,    and   they   alwayi 
added  greatly  to  the  selling  price. 

In  1825  the  laws  of  the  British  customs  weiv 
consolidated  into  about  half  a  dozen  statutes. 
Some  idea  of  the  confused  and  cumbersome 
condition  of  the  custonu  system  before  that 
year  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  acts  repealed  then  was  443.  A  long 
list  of  customs  duties  remained  until  the  free- 
trade  legislation  of  1846.  One  by  one  articles 
of  food  were  exempted;  and  at  present  the 
whole  British  customs  revenue  is  derived  from 

Sirits,  wine,  tobacco,  coffee,  tea  and  certain 
ied  fmits.  In  modem  times  taxes  upon  ex- 
ports have  been  discarded  by  most  states,  al- 
though several  states  of  Latin- America  are 
dependent  on  them  for  the  bulk  of  their 
revenue.  In  the  United  States  the  number  of 
dutiable  articles  is  large,  of  the  total  imports 
the  dutiable  have  about  double  the  value  of 
the  free  goods.  The  dutiable  articles  come 
under  386  paragraphs,  which  are  again  classed 
under  schedules  lettered  from  A  to  N,  The 
free  list  comprises  271  paragraphs.  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  effects  of  a  tariff  for 
revenue  and  a  protective  tariff,  specific  and  ad 
valorem  duties,  American  practice  contrasted 
with  European,  see  Fbee  Trade;  PRommoH; 
Tamff;  Takatioh. 

CUSTOZZA.  koos-tot'sa,  Italy,  a  village  in 
the  province  of  Verona,  about  10  miles  south- 
west of  the  dty  of  Verona.  It  is  noted  as  be- 
ing the  place  where  the  Italians  were  twice 
defeated  by  "he  Austrians  in  1848  and  1866.  In 
1879  a  monument  was  erected  to  the  fallen. 
Consult  Mathes  von  Bilabruck,  'Taktische 
Studien  iiber  die  Schlacht  von  Custozza  im 
Jahre  1866,>   (Vienna  1891). 

CUT  GLASS.  See  Glass,  Varieties  of; 
Glass,  Oskaukntation  of. 

CUT-WORM,  the  caterpUIar  of  an  owlet 
moth  of  the  tribe  of  Noctuit,  and  group  Agro- 
Hdidaj  and,  loosely,  many  other  grubs  and 
worms  living  in  the  ground.  It  stays  by  day 
about  the  roots  of  plants,  and  comes  forth  al 
night  to  cut  off  their  tender  stems  and  leaves. 
Some  of  the  moths  fly  by  day,  others  only  at 
night:  the  wings  are  nearly  horizontal  when 
closed;  the  thorax  smooth  and  slightly  convex; 
the  antennz  of  the  males  generally  with  two 
rows  of  tooth-like  points  on  the  under  side ;  the 
fore  legs  are  often  sjiiny.  They  destroy  whole 
fields  of  vegetables,  and  also  asters,  oalsams 
and  other  ornamental  plants.  The  caterpillars 
vaiy  in  length  from  one  to  two  inches,  and  are 
dark  ashy  gray,  with  brown  head,  and  a  pale 
dorsal  stripe,  with  minute  black  dots ;  the 
chrysalis  is  a  shining  dark  brown,  and  the  moth 
appears  from  20  July  to  the  middle  of  August 
"nie  chrysalis  is  transformed  in  the  ground, 
without  a  oocoon.  The  only  effectual  way  to 
prevent  their  depredations  is  to  open  the  earth 
daily  at  the  foot  of  the  growing  plants  and  kill 
the  worms,  which  are  easily  found.  It  is  said 
that  a  manure  of  sea  mud  will  protect  a  garden 
from  these  vrorms;  some  cultivators  protect 
their  cabbage  plants  by  wrapping  a  walnut  leaf 
or  paper  cone  firmly  around  tte  root,  secured  by 
an  earth  embankment. 

CUTANEOUS  SENSATIONS.  Those 
sensations  experienced  from  the  excitement 
solely  of  the  organs  of  the  skin.     Althou^ 
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psychaloguts  have  been  in  wide  disa^rcanent 
as  10  the  seat  of  many  specific  sensaliona,  it 
seems  now  to  be  definitely  decided  that  sensa- 
tions of  the  skin  are  only  four  in  number ;  pres- 
sure, warmth,  cold  and  pain.  Other  experiences 
formerly  classified  with  these,  as  hardness,  dry- 
Mss,  smoothness,  etc.,  are  regarded  as  being 
compoutc  in  character,  induding  muscular  sen- 
sattons,  and  partaking  more  of  the  character 
of  perceptions. 

In  the  study  of  cutaneoas  sensations  the 
method  employed  is  an  •exploration"  of  the 
skin  with  various  instruments,  such  as  a  pointed 
bit  of  wood  or  cork,  a  knitting  needle,  a  fine 
broom  splint  or  a  bit  of  horse  hair,    When  the 


.  I  of  pressure  is  acute,  at  odiers  dull. 
In  the  latter  instance  it  is  beliered  that  the 
sensation  is  not  from  the  point  touched,  but 
from  some  neighboring  point.  In  the  same  way 
the  skin  is  exjJored  with  hot  and  cold  instru- 
ments and  with  sharp-pointed  needles.  It  is 
iound  that  there  are  manr  areas  of  the  skin 
which  are  entirely  insensible  to  the  pridt  of  a 
needle  which  at  other  points  is  exquisitely  pain- 
ful. An  interesting  fact  is  that  in  some  areas 
of  the  skin  sensations  of  cold  are  excited  by  the 
touch  of  a  warm  object.  These  are  called 
'paradox  sensations.*  They  are  attributed  to 
special  nerve  structures  wbtch  always  respond 
with  the  same  sensation  regardless  of  tlie  ex- 
citing agency.  It  has  been  foimd  that  children 
generally  have  a  much  more  delicate  and  accu- 
rate sense  of  touch  than  adults  hare.  This  is 
ascribed  to  the  probable  fact  that  the  nerve 
structure  conveying  these  sensations  is  complete 
in  the  child,  and  as  there  is  a  much  smaller 
skin  surface  in  the  child,  the  nerve  ends  are,  of 
course,  closer  together.  Consult  Angell,  J.  R,, 
'Psychology'  (New  York  1908)  ;  Harvey.  N.  A., 
'Physiological  Psychology'  (Vpsilanti,  Mich., 
1911)  ;  Ladd,  G.  T,  'Elements  oi  Physiologic^ 
Psychology'  (New  York  1900)  i  Scripture,  E. 
W.,  'Thinking,  Feeling,  Doing'  (New  York 
1907)  ;  Wundt,  W:  U.,  'Prinaples  of  Physio- 
logical Psychology*  (Titchener's  trwislatiou. 
New  York  1910). 

CUTCH,  kOch,  India,  a  principality  con- 
trolled by  BombOT,  lying  to  the  south  of  Sind, 
area,  about  7,616  square  miles,  between  the 
marshy  tracts  of  the  Ranii  of  Cutch  and  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch.  Dunns'  the 
wholly  inundated  by  water,  the 


has  a  feudal  system  of  government,  the  ruling 
^wer  being  confined  to  the  dynas^  of  Jharija 
Rajput,  of  which  there  are  about  2O0  members. 
About  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  are  Moham- 
medans, the  rest  Hindus  of  various  castes. 
Chief  town  is  Bhuj,    Popt  about  525,000. 

CUTCH  (Malay,  katchu,  calechu),  a  com- 
mercial substance  obtained  from  the  acacia 
caleehu  and  the  bark  of  mangrove  trees.  Cutch 
is  used  in  tanning  and  as  a  preservative  for 
nets  and  sails.  The  wood  is  chipped,  boiled  and 
the  cutch  thus  extracted.  Large  quantities  are 
produced  on  the  island  of  Borrteo. 

CUTCH,  (Jalf  of,  an  inlet  on  the  north 
border  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  extending  into  the 
west  coast  of  India  about  100  miles,  and  form- 
ing an  outlet  for  the  salt  marshes  of  Cutch  in 


India.    It  is  about  30  miles  wide  and  100  mites 

long  and  connects  at  its  upper  end  with  the 
Little  Raim  (or  Runn)  of  Cutch,  and  through 
this  with  the  great  western  Rann. 

CUTCH  GUNDAVA,  Baluchistan,  a  divi- 
Hon  occupying  a  northeast  projection,  in  a  great 
measure  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
by  the  mountain  range  of  Hala.  The  area  is  a 
desert,  with  an  annual  rainfall  of  but  three 
inches^,  but  the  soil  under  irrigation  yields 
bountiful  crops  of  grain  and  cotton.  The  sum- 
mer winds  are  extremely  hot  and  unendurable. 
Area,  10,000  square  miles.     Pop.  120,000. 

CUTHBERT  BEDE.     See  Bkaoley,  Ed- 

CUTHBBRT,  Saint,  Ei^iish  anchoret, 
ccnobite  and  bishop:  b,  about  633;  d.  Fam^ 
Northumbria,  20  March  687,  He  is  one  of  the 
three  most  eminent  saints  of  the  Church  in 
England,  the  other  two  being  Saint  Edmund  of 
Ecunundsbury,  and  Saint  Thomas  i  Becket, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  time  and  place 
and  even  the  country  of  his  birdi  are  unknown, 
but  the  most  trustworthy  historians  say  he  lived 
from  635  to  6S7.  In  his  youth  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  Melrose  (the  first  Melrose),  at 
that  time  within  the  limits  of  Northumbria,  and 
after  making  his  religious  profession  there  was 
successively  prior  of  that  abbey,  prior  of  Lindis- 
farne,  btsho})  of  Hexham  and  bishop  of  Lindis- 
fame,  with  intervals  in  which  he  witndrew  from 
conversation  virith  all  men  and  lived  a  recluse 
hermit  on  the  island  of  Fame.  The  fame  of 
his  sanctity,  religious  xeal  and  miracles  was 
great  in  his  lifetime;  but  grew  steadily  greater 
after  his  death,  and  manv  churches  in  England 
were  dedicated  to  him.  It  is  said  that  his  body 
was  found  incorrupt  when  his  tomb  was  opened 
,11  years  after  burial.  When  Norse  corsairs 
threatened  Lindisfame  in  875,  the  monks  of 
Lindisfame  bore  the  remains  to  a  idace  of 
safety  island,  and  for  a  time  the  body  had  no 
fixed  resting  place  until  deposited  at  Durham, 
where,  enclosed  in  a  splendid  shrine,  it  re- 
mained till  the  Reformation,  an  c^ject  of 
-veoeratioD  and  the  supposed  instrument  of  in- 
cessant miracles.  At  the  Reformation  the 
shrine,  with  its  costly  ornamentation,  went  to 
increase  the  king's  treasure,  and  the  body  of 
Cuthbert  was  buried  under  tne  pavement  of  the 
Durham  Cathedral.  The  coffin  was  lifted  in 
1827  and  the  body,  or  rathar  the  skeleton,  of  the 
saint  was  found  wrapped  in  five  robes  of  em- 
broidered silk;  there  were  three  coffins,  one 
within  another,  namely,  an  outermost  one,  made 
in  1541,  within  that  another,  believed  to  date 
from  1104,  and  then  the  cisia,  in  which  the 
relics  were  deposited  when  the  body  was  dis- 
interred in  COS.  His  feast  is  observed  on  20 
March.  His  life  has  twice  been  written  by  the 
Venerable  Bede  and  still  earlier  t^  a  monk  of 
Lindisfarne.  Reside  these  are  modem  works, 
by  Raine  (Durham  1828)  ;  Eyre  (London  1849; 
3d  ed.,  1887),  and  Fryer  (London  1880). 

CUTHBERT,  Ga.,  the  county-scat  of  Ran- 
dolph County,  on  the  Central  of  Geoi^a  and 
the  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama  railroads. 
The  town  is  the  trading  centre  of  a  fruit-grow- 
ing and  cotton- raising  region,  and  has  two  col- 
lets, the  Andrew  Female  College,  opened  in 
18M,  and  the  Bethel  Military  C:olI«e  for  men. 
Other  industries  are  farming,  fertjliaer  manu- 
facture, grist-milling,  cotton-oU  and  g' 
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CUTICLE — CUTLERY 


The  city  owns  its  waterworks  and  dectric-liglit 
plant     Fop.  about  3,000. 

CUTICLE  (Lat.  euticuia,  diminutive  of 
attis,  *3ldn*),  a  thin,  white,  pellucid,  insensible 
membrane,  covering  and  protecting  the  true 
skin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  hairs, 
exhaling  and  inhaling  vessels  and  the  rele 
mucosum.    See  Skin  ;  Anaioky. 

CUTLASS  (Fr.  couUlas,  «smaU  knife"  or 
•sword'),  a  short  sword  usei  by  seamen.  The 
blade  was  usually  about  27  inches  long,  an  inch 
wide  and  had  a  bowl-shaped  guard  on  the  hilt. 
It  is  a  very  effectual  weapon  in  close  contest; 
on  account  of  its  shortness  it  can  be  handled 
easily,  and  yet  is  long  enough  for  defense. 

CUTLASS-FISH.    See  Scabhari^pish. 

CUTLER,  Manasseb,  American  Congrega- 
tional clergyman :  b.  Killingly,  Conn.,  3  May 
1742;  d,  Hamilton,  Mass.,  ^  July  1823.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1765,  became  a  lawyer 
in  1767,  and  Congregational  minister  in  1771 
at  Hamlet  Parish,  Ipswich,  now  the  town  of 
Hamilton,  Mass.,  ana  a  chaplain  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army  in  1776.  After  the  war  he  helped 
form  the  Ohio  Company,  which  settled  Marietta 
in  1788^  and  had  a  leadii^  part  also  in  the 
formation  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  being  credited 
with  drafting  the  noted  'Ordinance*  of  1787. 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Massa- 
chusetts 1800-05.  He  was  also  a  botanist  of 
distinction,  describing  350  species  of  plants 
native  of  New  England.  Consult  Cutler,  W.  P. 
and  J.  P.,  'Life  Journals,  and  Correspondence 
of  Manasseh  Cutler'   (Cincinnati  1888). 

CUTLER,  Timothy,  American  cleTfiyyman: 
b.  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1683;  d.  Boston,  August 
1765.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1701 ; 
was  a  Congregational  pastor  at  Sbmford, 
Conn.,  1710-19,  when  he  became  rector  of  Yale 
College^  In  1722,  convinced  of  the  non-validity 
of  Congregational  ordination,  he  became  a  be- 
liever in  Episcopacy^^  and  was  dismissed  by  the 
trustees  of  Yale.  G<»ng  to  England,  he  was 
ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich  in  1723,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  both  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  was  appointed  a  mlssionaty 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gov 


death.  He  was  throughout  his  later  life  one  of 
the  most  Induentid  of  the  colonial  clergy. 
Some  of  his  letters  appear  in  Nichols,  'Illus- 
trations of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century'   (London  1817-58). 

CUTLERY.  Cutlery  broadly  considered 
may  include  any  article  with  a  cutting  edge. 
From  a  trade  and  makers  definition,  it  com- 
prises only  pocket  knives,  table  knives,  razors 
and  sdssors.  These  are  four  distinct  and 
separate  trades,  and  although  all  four  are  often 
carried  on  by  one  firm,  many  manufacturers 
confine  themselves  to  one  branch  only.  Pocket 
knives  generally  include  all  kinds  of  spring 
knives,  nunting  knives,  etc.,  and  table  knives 
include  carvers,  butchers'  and  cooks'  knives. 
In  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  cutlery 
trade,  the  process  of  manufacture  is  somewhat 
similar. 

Pocket  Knives. —  In  olden  times  the  same 
man  made  the  blades,  ground  and  finished,  and 
fitted  ihem  to  the  handles,  which  he  also  made. 
With  the  development  of   the   factory  system. 


each  branch  became  divided  into  three  separate 
trades,  viz.,  forgers,  gjinders  and  sutlers  or 
hafters.  Taking  the  process  of  manufacture  in 
spring  knives  as  typical  of  all  branches,  and  as 
followed  in  Sheffield,  England,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  old  established  way  and  carried  on  by 
those  firms  who  have  maintained  a  reputation 
for  auality,  many  methods  have  been  introduced 
in  oifierent  countries  to  substitute  various 
machine  processes  for  producing  blades  other 
than  forging  by  hand,  but  nothing  quite  to  equal 
the  hand-forged  article  has  been  produced.  The 
steel,  which  should  be  converted  from  the  finest 
brands  of  Swedish  iron,  is  melted,  cast  into 
ingots,  then  hammered  into  bars  and  rolled  in 
strips  of  width  and  thickness  suitable  for  the 
si/es  of  blades  required.  The  blade  maker  or 
forger  takes  one  of  these  strips,  cuts  it  into 
convenient  lengths,  heats  to  a  warm  red  a  por- 
tion of  one  encC  sufficient  for  a  blade,  in  a  clean 
fire  of  small  coke,  roughly  hammers  out  the 
required  blade  and  chops  off  from  the  string  of 
steel  just  enough  for  this  and  the  tang  (i.e.,  the 
part  of  the  blade  by  which  it  is  fastened  into 
the  haft).  This  process  is  called  mooding,_the 
workmen  making  as  many  moods  as  required 
for  the  quantity  ordered,  or  for  his  day's  work. 
He  then  reheats  these  moods  separately,  aiid 
with  a  hammer  on  the  various  bosses  fixed  in 
his  anvil,  or  stithy,  works  the  tai^  into  the  re- 
quired shape ;  the  other  end,  the  cutting  portion 
of  the  blade,  is  then  reheated,  the  nail  mark 
put  in  on  a  boss  for  that  purpose  fixed  in  the 
anvil,  the  sides  hammered  flat,  and  edge  of 
blade  as  thin  as  possible.  Iliis  is  all  done  at 
one  heat,  and  is  called  smithii^.  It  is  this 
hammering  from  hot  to  cold  that  imparts  the 
tasting  cu4ting  qualities,  provided  the  blades  are 
made  of  good  steel.  The  blades  then  go  to 
the  grinder,  who  'lays  on*  the  tangs,  i.e.,  he 
grinds  off  the  rou^  surface  on  that  part  on 
which  the  name  is  put ;  this  is  done  by  the 
marker  with  a  punch  used  either  by  hand  or  in 
a  fly.  The  blades  then  go  back  to  the  forger  to 
be  hardened  and  tempered.  Each  blade  is 
heated  separately  and  dipped  in  water,  after 
which  it  is  of  a  whitish  gray  color,  having 
shaled  —  i.e.^  a  thin  outer  surface  has  peeled  ott. 
The  blade  is  now  quite  brittle,  and  requires 
tempering;  this  is  done  by  slowly  heating  on  a 
steel  plate  over  the  same  fire  as  used  for  forg- 
ing. The  degree  of  temper  required  is  judged 
by  the  color-  and  goes  from  a.  light  straw  to 
tawny  ydlow,  reddish  brown  or  blue  according 
to  the  different  styles  of  blades  and  purposes 
for  which  they  are  used,  pen  blades  bemg  gen- 
erally left  a  straw  color,  and  pockets  a  reddish 
brown.  The  blades  are  now  ready  for  the 
grinder.  Tlus  man  sits  on  a  horsing,..^  a  kind 
of  wooden  saddle, —  partly  under  and  in  front 
of  which  between  his  legs  runs  a  stone  in  a 
trouf^  with  sufficient  water  in  the  bottom  to 
just  catch  the  surface  of  the  stone  and  keep  it 
constantly  wet.  Grindstones  vary  in  diameter 
according  to  the  class  of  work  to  be  done,  and 
run  from  about  14  inches  for  small  pen  blades, 
to  five  feet  for  carvers,  but  the  grinding  of  each 
is  restricted  to  its  separate  trade.  The  blades 
are  set  in  (put  into  handles)  in  the  rough 
ground  state.  In  some  cases  in  jack  knives  the 
grinder  also  finishes  the  blades,  but  generally 
this  is  done  by  others  after  the  blades  have  been 
fixed  in  the  hafts  by  cutlers.  The  cutler  b 
given  the  necessary  parts,  blades,  springs,  scales 
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and  covering,  and  works  these  into  die  knife. 
Springs  are  filed  out  of  sheet  steel,  except  in 
toe  case  of  pnuiers  and  large  jack  knives,  for 
which  they  are  often  forged  by  a.  spring  forger; 
another  separate  trade  for  the  workman. 
The  spring  forger  also  makes  some  kinds  of 
scales,  viz.,  those  used  for  lar^e  prunitig  and 
^Tting  knives,  and  various  articles  other  than 
Uades  that  are  put  into  knives.  Generally  the 
scales  are  made  by  scale  makers,  another  sub- 
sidiary trade,  and  the  coverii^  of  stag,  ivory, 
pearl,  horn,  bone  or  wood  of  various  kinds 
comes  from  tbe  cutters  of  these  several  tna- 
terials.  The  cutler  works  to  templates,  or  as  he 
calls  them  'fitting  things*  This  is  the  most 
complex  and  ingenious  of  tbe  three  branches  in 
the  trade;  he  has  to  bore  and  file  each  spring 
to  his  measure,  harden,  temper  and  finish  the 
cme,  bore  tat^  of  blades,  and  fit  to  measure 
and  finish  the  edges  —  fit  to  measure  plate  and 
bore  the  scales,  pnt  on  the  covering  after  the 
necessary  preparing,  then  nail  the  several  parts 
together  and  get  up  the  haft.  This  is  done  by 
diSerent  degrees  of  filing,  and  grinding  on 
glazers  (wooden  wheels  bound  with  leather  and 
dressed  with  glue  and  emery  of  various  grades). 
Stag  is  finished  on  brushes,  the  smooth  cover- 
ings on  buSs  oT  dollies.  The  buSs  are  wheels 
similar  to  elaiers,  with  softer  leather,  dressed 
with  oil  and  rotten-stone  or  rouge,  and  the  dol- 


cutler  having  made  up  the  various  parts  into 
knives,  the  blades,  being  unfinished,  have  to  go 
back  to  tbe  grinder  or  finisher  to  be  cither 
glazed  or  polished,  as  required.  For  this, 
handles  are  wrapped  up  in  paper  or  anything 
else  that  will  keep  them  clean,  and  tbe  blades 
left  open  —  not  more  than  one  at  each  end  at 
once.  The  pocket  blades  arc  whitened,  i.e.,  re- 
ground  on  a  harder  stone  than  that  used  for 
grinding,  then  glazed,  first  on  a  rough  and  then 
on  a  finer  glazer,  and  buffed  lo  give  a  brighter 
finish, —  if  required  polished  they  go  from  tbe 
fine  glazer  to  a  smalT  wooden  wheel  bound  with 
leather  and  dressed  with  crocus,  and  which  runs 
much  slower  than  grindstone's  or  glazers.  With 
pen  blades  of  any  quality  tbe  sides  are  lapped 
instead  of  glazed,  i.e.,  the  wheel  on  which  this 
is  done  is  bound  with  lead  (run  on  in  a  mold) 
instead  of  leather;  by  this  means  a  truer  and 
better  cutting  edge  is  secured  The  cheaper 
qualities  of  pen  blades  are  finished  on  the 
glazers,  either  leather  bound,  or  made  of  wood, 
without  any  coveritig,  but  blades  so  finished  arc 
inferior  to  those  that  are  lapped.  If  polished 
the  pen  blades  go  from  the  lap  to  the  polish  as 
in  the  case  of  pocket  blades.  After  finishing, 
the  Uades  are  wiped  and  greased,  joints  cleaned, 
and  the  knives  dien  go  to  the  whctter,  who  rubs 
the  edges  on  a  hone  (oil  stone)  to  remove  the 
rough  edge  left  by  finishing.  This  is  often  done 
by  women  or  girls,  but  the  better  work  is  always 
<fone  by  men.  The  whetter  rubs  the  blade 
backwards  and  forwards  on  his  stone  at  a  slight 
angle  so  as  to  leave  a  thin  white  line  called  the 
kennel  along  liie  edge  on  either  side  of  the 
blade.  The  knives  are  then  wiped  by  women, 
joints  oiled,  wrapped  up  and  put  in  boxes,  and 
sre  ready  for  market. 

Table  Knivea. —  The  process  _  of  makiiig 
these  is  similar  to  that  of  spring  knives :  thou^ 
the  workmen  cm^oyed  are  entirely  oifEerent. 
liie  trade  cotopiuea  three  branches  of  men. 


knives.  Tbe  men  in  one  line  of  tbe  cutlery 
trade  never  woik  at  any  other  of  the  sections, 
Le.,  spring  knife  men  in  any  of  the  three 
branches  do  not  woik  at  table  knives,  razors  or 
scissors  in  the  same  branch;  that  is  lo  say,  a 
Made  forger  in  the  spring  knife  section  does  not 
make  table  blades,  razors  or  scissors.  The  bet- 
ter table  knives  are  made  from  shear  steel,  and 
are  hand  forced;  this  is  too  expensive  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  trade,  so  cast  steel  is  used 
and  forged  with  machines  called  goff  hammers; 
cbci^r  blades  still  are  filed  out  of  sheet  steel. 
The  table  knife  requires  a  different  edpe  from 
a  pocket  kmf^  which  has  a  smooth  suff  edge, 
but  for  cuttiiu;  soft  substances  such  as  meat,  a 
thin  rough  edge  is  wanted.  This  is  only  ob- 
tained in  per&tioR  from  shear  steel,  and 
tbou^  cast  steel  may  answer  fairly  well  for 
table  knive^  it  is  not  satisfactory  for  carvers. 
Shear  steel  is  made  by  weldin;^  together  several 
lengths  of  blister  steel  (i.e.,  iron  sinmly  con- 
verted into  steel).  When  these  come  from  tbe 
converting  furnace  they  are  cut  into  shorter 
lengths  aMut  three  and  one-half  feet  long,  and 
will  be  about  three  and  one-half  inches  wide  bjr 
one  and  one-half  inches  thick.  Six  of  these  are 
put  together  in  a  clamp  at  one  end;  the  other 
end  heated,  worked  into  a  bar  under  a  steam 
hammer;  the  same  is  done  with  the  other  end, 
and  the  whole  reduced  by  hammering^  to  a  bar 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  by  one  inch;  this 
is  called  single  shear.  For  double  shear  the 
same  bar  is  bent  over,  bringing  the  two  ends  to- 
gether, and  put  through  the  same  process  of 
hammering  again.  The  bars  are  then  rolled  to 
the  sizes  required  for  forging.  The  forgers 
work  double  handed,  one  called  the  striker,  the 
other  the  maker.  They  stand  oppoMte  each 
other,  hammering  at  the  same  blade  at  the  same 
time,  striking  alternately,  tbe  maker  holding  the 
blade  with  one  hand,  and  using  a  hammer  in 
the  other,  tbe  striker  using  a  two-handed  ham- 
mer. When  the  maker  is  finishing  each  blade 
(smithing  it)  the  striker  will  be  hardening  and 
tempering.  In  hand-forged  blades,  the  cutting 
part  of  toe  blade  only  b  made  of  steel;  the  tang 
(that  part  which  goes  in  tbe  handle)  and  the 
bolster  (tbe  thick  part  of  Made  where  it  joins 
the  handle)  are  of  iron,  which  is  welded  on  to 
the  steel  1^  the  forgers  in  process  of  making. 
Tbe  blades  first  being  mooded  (rough  forged) 
iron  for  tang  and  bolster  welded  on,  tanged, 
smithed,  hardened  and  tempered,  the  table  Imife 

Kinder  grinds  and  finishes  the  blades  right  out 
fore  they  are  set  in  the  haft  by  the  cutler. 
After  the  handles  are  on  and  finished  the  blades 
are  buffed  again  to  remove  scratches,  and 
whetted  on  a  dry,  fine  sandstone.  In  a  cheaper 
but  less  effective  way-  this  whetting  is  done  on 
dry  grindstones. 

Kasors.— These  are  made  of  cast  steel  of  ■ 
fine  and  hard  quality,  but  not  as  tough  as  thait 
used  for  spring  knives,  as  they  are  required  to 
stand  no  bending  strain.  They  are  mostly  band 
forged,  but  tnany  are  now  stamped  in  dies  under 
power  hammers,  which  process  is  found  more 
satisfactory  for  razors  required  to  be  hollow- 
ground,  as  they  can  be  stamped  hollow;  but  for 
flat  sides,  of  which  large  quantities  are  made, 
die  hand  forging  is  more  eifectivc.  The  grind- 
ing of  razors  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  of 
spring  knives,  the  blade  being  finished  (glazed 
or  poUihed)   and  etched  if  required,  before 
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the  fitter  called  tlie  setter-in,  puts  tfaem  in  hafts. 
The  hoi  low -grinding  of  razors  is  quite  a  fine 
art  Until  a.  few  years  ago  this  was  done  on 
atones  of  various  sizes  down  to  some  of  not 
more  than  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  Emery 
wheels  are  now  almost  universally  used  for  this 
ptiTpose.  Quite  a  variety  of  patent  machines 
are  now  used  for  hollow-Rrinding.  Razors  are 
whetted  on  finer  and  harder  stones  than  sprine 
knives,  and  afterward  stropped,  wiped  ana 
done  tq>  in  cases  ready  for  use. 

SOMors. —  The  best  are  hand  forged,  but 
good  ones  are  also  made  from  blanks  stamped 
out  of  sheets  of  cast  steel  and  moulded  in  dies. 
This  is  becoming  the  general  process,  and,  pro- 
vided  the  material  is  good,  the  result  gives  all 
that  is  required  In  large  siks  of  scissors  only 
(he  cutting  edge  is  made  of  steel,  which  is 
trelded  on  to  iron ;  these  are  called  "shot 
scissors,*  In  common  and  cheaper  qualities  the 
blanks  are  cast,  i.e.,  the  metal  is  run  into  moMs. 
The  other  processes  of  grinding,  finishing  and 
fitting  scissors  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
described  for  knives. 

The  four  trades  described  constitute  what  is 
technically  included  under  the  term  of  cutlery, 
but  there  are  certain  side  lines  to  some  of  them 
which  also  come  under  that  heading,  for 
instance,  some  spring  knife  manufacturers  will 
also  make  tea  pruners,  farriers'  knives  ^d 
%ome  kinds   of  surreal  knives;    in  other  in- 


the  title  of  cutlery.    See  Hakdware. 

Ameriqan  Practice.— While  the  processes 
of  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  in  the  United 
States  are  generally  the  same  as  in  Endand,  a 
very  much  larger  part  of  the  work  is  done  by 
machinery.    For  ncarl^r  all   grades  of   knives 

'  s  the  for^ng  is  done  with  a  trip  .'^ 


cellence  with  the  best  hand- forged  English 
bladei.  For  cheap  knives,  the  blades  with  tangs 
attached  are  blanlnd  out  of  sheet  steel  and 
gjven  their  proper  shape  with  dies  in  a  hydraulic 
or  other  form  of  heavy  power  press,  the  opera' 
tion  bein^  continuovs.  as  the  long  strips  of  steel 
are  fed  into  the  machines  in  constant  succes- 
sion. Even  the  hardening  and  tempering'  are 
done  automatically  at  the  rate  of  1,400  to  1,S00 
per  hour.  Most  of  the  grinding  also  is  done  on 
automatic  machines,  and  far  more  accurately 
than  by  hand- work  however  skilled.  The 
hsindles  are  formed  and  finished  without  hand 
labor,  leaving  only  the  assembling  of  the  parts 
to   the  handworker. 

Some  razor  blades  are  hand-forged  but  the 
large  majority  are  moulded  in  dies  in  heavy 
presses  with  a  very  great  saving  of  time.  By 
die  use  of  heated  presses  the  quality  of  the 
'  metal  is  preserved  even  more  perfectly  than  in 
hand-forging. 

In  1914,  as  determined  by  the  special  census 
of  manufactures  in  that  year  there  were  in  the 
tjnited  States  27  establishments,  with  3,832  em- 
ployees making  table  cutlery;  28  estahhshments, 
with  1,^0  hands  making  plain  and  safety 
razors;  29  establishments,  with  1,925  hands  mak- 
ing shears  and  scissors :  and  32  estabUshments, 
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mously  increased  demand-  Not  only  had  a 
large  proportion  of  the  local  trade  in  cheap 
cutlery  been  in  the  hands  of  German  manufac- 
turers, but  these  concerns  had  also  had  a  practi- 
cal monop<^  of  the  cheap  cutlery  trade  of 
I^atin  America.  This  was  entirely  cut  olf,  and 
the  demand  shifted  in  part  to  American  makers, 
and  in  part  to  English  houses.  As  the  war  pro- 
ceeded the  cutlery  factories  of  England  were 
drained  of  many  of  their  workers  so  that  more 
and  more  of  the  demand  has  come  upon  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  In  1917  these  cutlery  plants 
were  doing  from  30  to  SO  per  cent  more  work 
than  in  1914,  and  supplying  not  only  Latin 
America  but  also  Australia.  A  comparison  of 
the  figures  for  the  imports  and  exports  of  cut- 
lery of  the  United  States  for  the  two  yean 
1914  and  1917  indicate  the  great  change  whidi 
has  taken  place  in  this  industry.  In  1914  there 
were  imported  into  the  United  States  (chiefly 
from  Germany,  bm  in  part  from  England,  l6,- 
297.764  pock«  knives,  valued  at  $1,284037: 
razors  to  the  value  of  £457,460;  scissors  and 
shears,  594,017  dozen,  valued  at  ¥759,487;  and 
other  cutlery  valued  at  $3S5,535  — a  total  value 
of  $2,860,519.  In  that  year  the  expons  were 
valued  at  $1,147,995.  Jo  1917  the  imports  were 
52,936  pocket  knives;  23,710  iwors;  and  83,614 
scissors  and  shears  —  a  total  value  of  $283,206k 
The  exports  for  1917  were  razors  to  the  value 
of  $2,505,117;  tobic  cutlery  to  the  value  of 
£627,031 ;  and  other  cutlery  to  the  value  of 
12.769,483  — a  total  of  $5,901,631.  Consult 
Lloyd,  G.  I.  H,  <The  Cutlery  Trades>  (London 
1913) ;  and  Reports  of  the  United  States  Buretm 
of  Foreign  and  Domettic  Commerce  (Wash- 
ington, monthly). 

CUTLIPS,  a  fish,  one  of  the  suckers 
(Lagochila  lacera)  of  the  lower  Uississippi 
Valley,  whose  mouth  has  a  lower  lip  divtoed 
into  two  lobes,  so  that  Che  fish  is  sometimes 
known  by  the  names,  'hare-lip,"  "rabbit-mouth,* 
"May-sucker,"  etc  Its  upper  surface  is  olive- 
brown  in  color,  while  the  under  parts  are 
silvery.  A  long  fissure  concealed  by  the  cheek 
entirely  divides  the  lower  and  upper  lips  at  the 
angles  of  the  mouth.  This  fish  whose  appear- 
ance is  most  singular  has  no  great  commercial 

CUTTACK,  kat-tak',  India.  (1)  An  exec- 
utive district  in  the  lieutenant -governorship  of 
Bengal,  province  of  Orissa;  area  3,633  square 
miles.  On  the  coast  is  extensively  manufactured 
the  best  and  whitest  salt  made  m  India.  Pop. 
1,937,671.  (2)  The  capital  of  the  district  of 
Cuttack,  on  the  Mahanuddy  River  220  miles 
south  of  Calcutta  is  chiefly  noted  for  filigree- 
work  in  gold  and  silver.  A  canal  extendi  to 
False  Point.  It  is  the  seat  of  Ravenshaw  Col- 
lege. Pop.  about  50,000.  (3J  The  Cuttack 
Mehals  or  tributary  states  of  ()rissa,  a  group  of 
about  20  small  native  states  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Orissa.  They_  are  subject  to  21  rajah^ 
tributary  to  Greal  Britain  and  have  an  area  of 
I4J87  sqi»re  miles.  Pop.  \,(St,7\0,  principally 
hill-men  of  various  tribes. 

CUTTAQB,  the  propagation  of  plants  by 
means  of  slips  or  cuttings  which  are  detached 
parts  of  roots,  stems,  leaves,  etc.  This  form 
of  asexual  or  bud- propagation  is  found  in  na- 
ture among  willows,  i>opbrs  and  many  other 
trees  and  dirubs,  espedally  sudi  u  are  rea<U1y 
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broken  b^  wind  and  drop  their  twigs  and  , 
blanches  into  streams  and  ponds  with  muddy 
shores.  Artificial^,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  meth- 
ods known  and  is  of  wide  importance,  lanfciiig 
with  graftage  (qv.)  and  seedage.  The  advan- 
tages of  cuttage  aie  that,  with  the  rare  excep- 
tions due  to  bud  variation,  plants  may  be  prop- 
agated true  to  variety  or  species  in  very  great 
number,  and  the  cost  of  production  of  the  kindi 
commonly  so  propagated  is  small  vheu  com- 
pared with  certain  other  methods  such  as  divi- 
sion and  layer^ie,  in  -which  cases  roots  ue 
developed  before  the  removal  of  the  parts  which 
become  new  individuals.  An  idea  of  die  scope 
of  tliis  practice  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact 
that,  except  in  the  production  of  new  varieties 
which  are  obtained  by  means  of  seeds,  the  great 
majority  of  florists'  perennial  plants  such  as 
roses,  carnations,  violets,  chrysanthemums,  are 
so  obtained,  as  are  also  many  fruit  plants  such 
as  gooseberries,  currants,  grapes  and  pineapt^es, 
though  in  the  last  instance  other  methods  are 
also  used  to  a  large  extent. 

The  methods  for  maldnp  the  cuttings  *strike> 
root  are  very  various.  Some  species  such  u 
currant  and  gooseberry  will  soon  produce  roots 
if  plunged  in  moist  soil  out  of  doors;  others 
must  be  grown  under  glass,  often  widi  extra 
degrees  ol  heat  m  the  soil  (bottom  heat),  in 
propagating  boxes  (glass-covered  frames  upon 
the  greenhouse  benches),  and  other  devices,  as 
well  as  specially  favorable  soils,  etc.  The  meth- 
ods of  making  the  cuttings  also  differ  widely 
with  the  species  of  idant  and  the  part  used,  as 
the  following  dassification  will  show : 


Crawioa  wood.  _ 

3oh-Pnch*fa>.  Bntn.  Uid  fl^  a 

Hud-Kubbs  (urfiKs, 

pUnt.  Bcsoius. 


RipacBd  v 


Currant. 
Br  tat^CT  cQttitisi.        Short,  nriiler 
Potatoo.  ^f- 

As  a  general  rul^  to  secure  the  best  success  with 
cuttings,  a  weVl-orained,  sandy  soil  is  necessary, 
and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  dcsirabte  to  have  bottom 
heat.  Consult  Fuller,  'The  Propagation  of 
Plants>  (New  York  ifeS?) ;  Bailey,  'The  Nur- 
sery-Book' (New  York  1896)  ;  id  article  'Cut- 
tage":  'Cyclopjedla  of  Amencan  Horticulture' 
(New  York  1900-02). 

CUTTER,  Ephnlm,  American  physician : 
b.  Wobum,  Mass.,  1  Sept.  1832;  d.  West  Fal- 
mouth, Mass.,  25  April  1917.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  University  in  1852;  jpractbed  medicine 
in  his  native  city  till  1875,  in  Cambridge  and 
Boston  till  1881,  when  he  removed  to  New  York 
and  began  practice  there.  He  has  invented  a 
Urge  numher  of  surgical  instruments ;  con- 
tributed over  400  articles  to  literature  on  scien- 
tific subjects,  including  microscopic  medicine, 
laryngology,  chronic  diseases  and  general  medi- 
cine; ana  became  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  in  I8S6t  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  m  1871.  He  was  a 
pioneer  of  American  laryngology;  he  studied 
the  tnorphology  of  ra^v  beef  from  1SS4  and 
discovered  the  tuberculosis  cattle  test  ia  18H 


...  :  b.  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia,  11  April  1874. 
He  graduated  B.A.  at  Acadia  University,  Wolf- 
viUe,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1896  »nd  at  Yale  in  1897 
(B.O.  1903).  Ordained  to  the  Ba;>tist  ministry 
in  1897,  he  held  pastorates  successive^  at  Mon- 
trose, New  Haven,  Conn.,  Coming,  N.  Y.^  and 
Columbus,  Ohio.  In  1910  he  was  appomted 
president  of  Acadia  University,  Wolfvill^  Nova 
Scotia,  holding  at  the  same  time  the  chair  of 
psychology  of  rehgion  and  pedagogy.  He  is 
the  author  of  'The  Psychology  ofAlcoholism' 
(1907) ;  'Psycholomcal  Phenomena  of  Chris- 
tianity' (1908);  'Three  Thousand  Years  of 
Mental  Healing'  (1911). 

CUTTER,  George  WMbingtoo,  American 

Eet:  b.  Massachusetts  1801;  a.  Washiiwton, 
C,  24  Dec  1865.  He  practised  law  in  Ken- 
tuclQ'  until  1845;  served  as  a  captain  in  the 
*'  War;   became   active   in  politics,  and 


Poems'  (1848);  'Song  of  Steam,  and  Other 
Poems'  (1857);  'Poems,  Nadooai  and  Patri- 
otic (1857). 

CUTTER,  a  name  given  to  two  kinds  of 
small  vessels.  The  first  is  one  of  the  supple- 
mentary small-boats  of  a  man-of-war  equipped 
for  both  rowing  and  sailing.  The  cutters  used 
by  yachtsmen  and  by  pilots,  and  revenue  cutters 
are  built  with  especial  reference  to  speed,  and 
have  a  single  mast,  and  a  Hingle-stick°  strai^t- 
running  bowsprit  that  may  be  housed  in-board 
in  dirty  weather.  They  are  much  like  the  sloop 
in  rig.  The  hull  of  the  cutter  is  very  deep  and 
narrow,  being  almost  V-shaped,  with  an  almost 
perpendicular  rise  from  the  floor  to  the  bul- 
warks, and  a  keel  heavily  loaded  with  lead.  In 
heai^  weather,  working  to  windward,  the  cut- 
ter snows  to  best  advantage.  (See  Yachts  and 
Yachting),  A  light  sleigh  with  a  single  seat 
is  called  a  cutter  in  some  parts  of  the  coim> 
try.  A  revenue  cutter  is  a  light  armed  govern- 
ment vessel  commissioned  for  the  prevention 
of  smuggling  and  the  enforcement  of  cus- 
toms regulations.  See  .  Revenue  Cutter  Sfs- 
YiCE,  United  States. 


Early  in  life  she  had  verses  published  in  Lip- 
pincotfs  Magatine.  She  married  (jfaarles  Weed 
Cutting  in  1875.  wrote  verse  occasionally  and 
finally  drifted  into  tbe  short-story  field  about 
1894,  She  has  published  'Little  Stories  of 
Married  Life'  (I9D2;  2d  cd.,  1909);  'Heart  of 
Lynn'  (1904);  'Little  Stories  of  Courtship' 
(1905);  'More  Stories  of  Married  Life* 
(1906)  ;  'The  Suburban  Whirl'  (1907)  ;  'The 
Wayfarers'  (1909);  'Just  for  Two'  (1909); 
'The  Unforeseen'  (1910);  'The  Lovers  of 
Sanna'  (1912);  'Refractory  Husband'  (1913); 
'The  Blossoming  Rod'   (1914), 

CUTTING,  R(obert>  Fulton,  American 
financier:  b.  New  York  June  1852,  He  received 
bis  education  at  Columbia  University,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1871.  Becoming  interested 
in  social  problems  and  political  reforms  he  was, 
in  1892,  made  president  of  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  and,  in 
1899,  of  the  New  York  Trade  School  Associa- 
tion, A  member  of  the  Citizens'  Union  and  of 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  he  con- 
tributed large   sumq    to    the   political    tefwnn  i 
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work  of  both  these  bodies.  He  is  ch&iTman  of 
the  board  of  the  Cily  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company,  trustee  o[  the  American  Exchange 
National  Bank,  the  Mexican  Telegraph  Com- 
cany,  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  He  wrote  'The  Church  and  Society' 
(1912),  the  Kennedy  lectures  before  the  School 
of  Philanthropy,  New  York. 

CUTTING,  Starr  Will»rd,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  West  Braltleboro,  Vt.,  14  Oct  18S8. 
In  1881  he  was  graduated  at  Williams  College 
and  from  T881  to  18S6  served  as  principal  of 
the  academy  at  Decrfield,  Mass.  He  next  prose- 
cuted his  studies  at  the  universities  of  Leipzig, 
Geneva  and  Johns  Hopkins,  and  became  con- 
nected with  the  faculty  of  Chicago  University. 
In  1906  he  was  made  head  of  the  department  of 
Germanic  languages  and  literatures  at  the  latter 
'institution.  He  published  'Der  Konjunktiv  bei 
Kallmann  von  Aue'  (1894);  'The  Modem 
German  Relatives  "Das*  and  «Was»  '  (1904)  ; 
'Robert  Wesselhoeft,  Jena  Bursch en sch after, 
German  Revolutionary  and  American  Citizen' 
(1911),  and   editions  of   Orman   school  texts. 

CUTTING,  a  detached  part  of  a  plant  used 
(or  propagation.  Cuttings  iaay_  consist  of  the 
growing  wood  of  the  stem,  as  in  Verbtna  and 
the  tea  roses;  of  the  ripened  wood,  as  with  the 
gnpe,  the  willow  and  most  deciduous  trees ;  of 
the  rootstock,  as  with  Arum ;  the  root,  in  the 
case  of  the  bUckbeny;  the  leaf,  for  example 
in  Begonia;  or  bulb-scales,  as  with  the  lily. 
Propagation  by  cuttings  is  resorted  to  for  roaxcj 
different  reasons.  In  many  plants  seeds  are 
hard  to  get,  or  when  they  are  obtained,  propa- 
gation by  seeds  is  Ions  and  expensive,  while 
propagation  by  cuttings  7s  quick  and  cheap.  For 
example,  the  potato  rarely  sets  seed.  Again, 
the  willow  will  propagate  itself  under  die  most 
tmtoward  circumstances  by  means  of  cuttings, 
while  seedlinTS  are  of  course  much  more  tender. 
Furthermore,  seedlings  of  hybrid  varieties  or 
cf  seed  or  bud  sports  will  not  in  g^eral  breed 
true,  and  it  is  Uie  rule  among  cutting)  to  be 
accurate  reproductions  of  the  parent  plant. 
Moist  sand  is  generally  the  most  favorable 
medium  in  which  to  plant  cuttings.  Consult 
Lindlev,  'Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture'  ; 
Burbidge,  'The  Propagation  and  Improvement 
of  Cultivated  Plants';  Henderson,  P,  'Prac- 
tical Floriculture.' 

CUTTLE,  Ccptain,  a  character  in  Didcens' 
'Dombey  and  Son.'  He  is  a  retired  merchant- 
captain  with  a  hook  in  place  of  a  right  hand. 
He  received  and  cared  for  Florence  Dombey. 
His  favorite  expression,  "When  found,  tnalce 
a  note  of*  was  adopted  as  the  motto  of  'Notea 
and  Queries.' 

CUTTLE-BONE,  the  dorsal  plate  of  Stpia 
officitialis,  formeriy  employed  in  medicine  as  an 
absorbent,  but  now  used  for  polishing  wood, 
painting,  varnishing,  etc.,  for  pounce  and  tooth- 
powder  and  to  supply  cage  birds  with  lime  and 
salts. 

CUTTLEPISH,  a  common  name  for  die 
Cephalopods,  but  originally  applied  to  a  member 
ol  the  genus  Sepia.  In  the  United  States  it 
is  restricted  to  the  octopods  (q.v.).  The  cuttle- 
fish proper,  S.  offieinaiis,  measures  from  6  to 
10  inches  in  length,  and  its  color  varies  from 
pale-gray  to  dark-brown  or  neutral  tints.  The 
body  is  oval,  flattened  from  above  downward, 
and  contained  in  a  tough  muscular  sac  (manUe), 


which  expands  along  the  whole  of  nther  mar- 
gin into  a  narrow  fin.  The  integument  consists 
of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  lying  upon  connective 
tissue,  in  which  are  embedded  *chromato[)hores,* 
or  cells  charged  with  various  colored  pi^ent- 
^ranules.  By  expansion  of  Ae  cell  the  pigttient 
IS  diffused,,  and  by  its  contraction  concentrated, 
hence  the  rapid  flashes  of  changing  color  for 
which  the  Cephaiopoda  as  a  whole  are  so 
rMnarkable. 

The  head  is  broad,  with  a  complex  cartilage 
which  protects  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
the  eyes  bright  green.  The  front  of  the  head  is 
occupied  entirely  1^  the  mouth,  and  the  bates 
of  the  arms,  of  which  there  are  10,  8  having 
suckers  on  the  extremity  in  4  longitudinal 
rows.  The  two  remaining  arms,  known  as  "ten- 
tacles,* occnpy  the  interspaces  between  the  ven- 
tral arms  and  those  next  to  them.  Tliey  are 
twice  as  long  as  the  others,  and  can  be  with- 
drawn into  pockets  situated  beneath  the  eyes 
and  carried  in -this  position  when  not  in  use. 
The  mouth,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  roots 


some  species. 

On  the  lower  side,  between  the  muscular  sac 
and  the  body  proper  which  contains  the  viscera, 
is  a  hollow  s^ace,  the  "branchial*  or  *raantle- 
eavity,*  containing  the  siphon,  the  intestines, 
kidneys,  genital  organs  and  gills.  Remration  is 
carried  on  by  rhythmic  contractions  of  the  man- 
tle, in  consequence  of  which  water  enters  at 
either  side,  passes  over  the  gills  and  is  ex- 
pelled by  tne  siphon;  this  takes  place  about  70 
times  in  a  minute.  On  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
animal,  immediately  beneath  the  integument,  is 
a  closed  sac  which  contains  the  cuttle-bone. 
Speaking  generally,  this  may  be  said  to  be  of  an 
elongated  spoon  or  boat  shape;  it  consists  of  a 
homy  lamina.  Lying  parallel  to  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  intestine  is  the  'ink-bag,*  a  hol- 
low gland  opening  near  the  anus,  and  furnishing 
a  deep-brown  fluid,  which  is  ejected  by  the  ani- 
mal when  alarmed  in  order  to  conceal  its  retreat 
The  pigment  known  as  'sepia*  is  prepared  from 
it.  The  heart  is  situated  posteriorly,  and  con- 
sists of  a  pear-shaped  sac  which  receives  on 
either  side  a  vein  from  the  gills,  dilated  just 
before  its  termination  into  a  muscular  contrac- 
tile antechamber  or  auricle. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  the  three  pairs 
of  ganglia  common  to  the  mollusks,  concen- 
trated round  the  cesophagus. 

Of  the  sense  organs  the  eyes  are  the  most 
conspicuous.  They  occupy  depressions  in  the 
head  cartilage. 

The  ears  are  a  pair  of  small  closed  vesicles, 
embedded  in  the  head-cartilage,  and  supplied 
by  nerves  which,  though  apparently  spnn^ng 
from  the  pedal  ganglia,  really  have  their  on^n 
in  the  cerebral.  A  ciliated  pit,  usually  con swl- 
ered  olfactory,  lies  behind  each  eye.  The  sexes 
are  separate.  The  testis  and  ovary  are  both 
single  and  situated  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
bo^;  the  latter  lies  in  the  visceral  sac  or 
pencardium  above  described,  the  former  in  an 
almost  closed  diverticulum  of  it.  The  eggs  have 
a  tough  capsule,  with  a  projection  at  one  end 
and  a  kind  of  handle  at  the  other  by  which 
they  are  attached  in  bunches  to  a  twig  of  sea- 
weed or  other  similar  substance. 

Cuttlefish  are  found  in  littoral  regions  or  in 
moderately  deep  water;   ordinarily  they   rest 
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.-.  either  direction,  the  funnel  being  turned 
so  that  the  stream  of  water  issuing  from  it 
assists  in  propulsion ;  rapid  darts  backward 
when  the  animal  is  alarmed  are  brought  about 
either  by  the  sudden  ejection  of  water  through 
the  siphon,  or  by  spreading  out  and  reuniting 
the  arms.    See  Cephalopoda;  Squid. 

CUTTY  STOOL,  the  stool  of  repentance, 
a  seat  formerly  set  apart  in  Scottish  tdrks,  on 
which  offenders  against  chutity  were  exhibited 
before  the  congregation  and  submitted  to  the 
minister's  rebukes  before  they  were  readmitted 
to  church  privileges. 

CUTTYHUNK,  Mass.,  the  most  southerly 
island  in  Btizzard's  Bay.  It  was  on  this  island 
that  Bartholomew  Gosnold  landed,  on  25  May 
1602,  and  there  established  the  first  settle- 
ment of  white  men  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
He  named  the  island  after  Queen  Etitabeth, 
calling  it  EKzabeth  Isle.  The  settlement  did 
not  continue  a  full  month  before  it  was  aban- 
doned, the  colonists  returning  to  England.  It 
is  now  used  chiefly  as  a  place  of  summer  re- 
sort The  United  States  Life-Saving  Station 
was  established  there  in  IS89  and  the  house  of 
the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society  in  1847. 
The  site  of  Gosnold's  fort  was  identified  in 
1797.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  now  con- 
siderable. The  publication  in  England  of  the 
■journalists'  of  the  voyage  helped  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  later  successful  plantations  of 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans.  In  celebration  of  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  initial  settlement  of 
white  men  in  New  England,  a  tower,  built 
of  peM)]e5  and  cement,  with  tablet  in  honor 
of  GosnoltL  was  reared  and  dedicated  with 
oratory  and  song  in  1903,  the  speakers  being 
Charles  Erancis  Adams,  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard,  and 
William  Elliot  Griflis,  whose  lecture  in  Boston 
on  Gosnold,  in  1902,  suggested  the  carrying  out 
of  the  project.  Consult  New  England  Magatine 
(Boston  1897). 

CUVIBR,  kii-ve-a,  Georgea  Chretien  Lio< 
pold  Dagobert,  Baron  de,  French  naturalist 
and  the  loundet  of  the  science  of  comparative 
anatomy:  b.  Montbeliard,  France  23  Aug.  1760; 
d.  Paris,  13  May  1&32.  After  fimshing  lus  edu- 
cation at  Stuttgart  he  accepted  the  situation  of 
tutor  in  a  Protestant  family  in  Normandy.  The 
Abbj  Texier,  whom  the  troubles  of  the  time 
had  driven  into  exile  from  the  capital,  intro- 
duced him  by  letter  to  Jussieu  and  Geoffroy 
Saint- Hilai  re.  Several  memoirs,  written  about 
this  time,  and  transmitted  to  the  latter,  estab- 
lished his  reputation  and  procured  his  admission 
to  two  or  three  of  the  learned  societies  in  Paris. 
In  1800  he  was  appointed  successor  to  Dauben- 
tbn  as  professor  of  natural  history  at  the  Col- 
lege de  France,  and  in  1802  succeeded  Mertrud 
in  the  chair  of  comparative  anatomy  at  the 
Garden  of  Plants.  From  that  time  he  devoted 
himself  steadily  to  the  studies  which  have  Im- 
mortalized his  name.  Cuvier's  'Lessons  in 
Comparative  Anatomy'  (1801-05)  and  the  'Ani- 
mal Kingdom  >  ( 181 7) ,  in  which  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  is  arranged  according  to  the 
organization  of  the  beings  of  which  it  consists, 
have  raised  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  scicntiGc 
fame,  and  established  him  as  the  first  nftturalist 


of  his  time  in  the  world  after  Liimeeus,  the  cele- 
brated Swedish  botanist.  His  nimierous  mem- 
oirs  and  works  on  these  subjects  show  a  master- 
mind in  the  study  of  zoology;  and  extending 
the  principles  laid  down  in  his  comparative 
anatomy  to  the  study  of  palsontolo^,  he 
was  enabled  to  render  immense  service  to 
geology.  Starting  from  the  law  that  there  is 
a  correlation  of  forms  in  organized  beings  — 
that  all  the  parts  of  each  individual  have  mutual 
relations  with  each  other,  tending  to  produce 
one  end.  that  of  the  existence  of  the  being  — 
that  each  living  being  has  in  its  nature  its  own 
proper  functions,  and  ought  .therefore  to  have 
forms  appropriated  for  that  function ;  and  that 
consequently  the  analogous  parts  of  all  animali 
have  received  modifications  of  form  which  en- 
able them  to  be  recognized  —  he  was  able  to 
ascertain  from  the  inspection  of  a  single  fossil 
bone,  not  only  the  family  to  which  it  ought  to 
belong,  but  the  genus  to  which  it  must  be  re- 
ferred. Even  the  very  species  of  animal  was 
thus  identified,  and  the  restoration  of  its  exter- 
nal form  as  it  might  have  lived  and  died  be- 
came in  his  hands  an  object  of  certainty  and 
frecision.  His  'Animal  Kingdom*  has  been 
requently  translated,  and  forms  the  basis  of  all 
arrangements  followed  at  the  present  time.  Cu- 
vier  filled  many  offices  of  great  importance  in 
the  state;  particularly  those  connected  with  edu- 
cational institutions.  Napoleon  treated  him  with 
much  consideration;  Louis  XVIII  and  Charles 


Consult  Candolle,  'Notice  sur  la  vie  et  les 
ouvrages  de  G.  Cuvier* ;  Lee,  'Memoirs  of 
Baron  Cuvier*  (1833);  Lomenie,  'G.  Cuvier, 
par  un  homme  de  rien'  (1841)  ;  Florens,  <Cu- 
vier;  Hisfoire  de  les  travaux'  (1845) ;  de 
Blairville,  'Cuvier  et  GeoSroy  Saint-Hilaire* 
(1890). 

CUVILLIER-FLEURY,  ku've-y4*  fle're' 
Alfred  Auguste,  French  author:  b.  Paris,  18 
March  1802;  d.  there.  18  Oct.  1887,  He  was 
educated  in  the  Coll^  Louis-Ie- Grand,  be- 
came private  secretary  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  ex- 
king  of  Holland,  in  1819;  tutor  to  the  Duke  of 
Aumale  in  1827,  and  entered  the  staff  of  the 
JoitmatdesDibati  in  ISM.  He  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  in  1866l  Among  his  works 
are  "Voyages  et  voyageurs>  (1854)  ;  'fitudes, 
historiques  et  litt^raires'  (18541,  'Nouvelles 
itudes'  (1855);  'Demieres  etudes  historiques 
et  litt^raires>  (1859);  'Historiens,  poites  et 
romaaciers>  (1863);  'fitudes  et  portraits' 
(1865).  Consult  the  biograph;^  by  the  Due 
d'Aumale  in  'Le  livre  du  centenaire  des  dibats,' 
and  Bertin's  edition    (1900)    of  his    'Journal 

CUXHAVBH,  liaoWbl'iia.  Germany,  for- 
tified seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe, 
in  a  detached  portion  of  territory  belonging  to 
Hamburg.  The  old  harbor  is  one  of  the  safest 
on  the  coast,  has  been  much  improved  in  re- 
cent years,  and  is  often  resorted  tp  in  cases  of 
danger.  Many  passengers  for  foreign  parts  em- 
bark at  Cuxhaven,  which  is  annually  rising  to 
greater  importance.  Here  vessels  generally  take 
pilots  to  go  up  the  river  to  Hamburg  and  other 
places.  These  pilots  are  privileged,  and  by  their 
statutes  are  compelled  always  to  keep  pilot- 
vessels  out  at  sea,  with  men  ready  to  conduct 
any  vefsd  which  nay  demand  assistadcg.    It  is 
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ft  free  port,  being  outside  the  Zollverein,  and 
tbe  Hamburg- American  Steamship  Company 
have  made  it  the  point  of  arrival  and  departure 
of  their  mail  service.    Pop.  14,888. 

CUYABA,  koo-yi-bii',  BrazU,  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  Matto  Grosso,  situated  on  the 
Cuyabi  River,  a  part  of  the  Paraguay  River 
system.  It  has  broad,  iwell-paved  streets  and 
contains  barracks,  an  arsenal  and  a  military 
hospital.  It  was  founded  early  in  the  l8Li  cen- 
tury by  adventurers  from  Sao  Paulo,  in  search 
of  gold.  The  climate  being  somewhat  more 
healthful  than  that  of  other  portions  of  the 
state,  it  has  retained  a  moderate  degree  of  pros- 
perity since  the  mining  industry  terminated.  A 
military  arsenal  and  terracks  are  located  here. 
From  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  a  direct  line  the  dis- 
tance to  Cuyabi  is  about  840  miles,  but  only 
one-third  of  the  railroad  has  been  completed 
which  is  to  connect  Cm^b4  with  the  coast, 
through  Sao  Paulo.     At  the  present  time  trans- 

G nation  is  mainly  by  way  of  the  Paraguay  and 
Plata  rivers  to  Buenos  Aires  or  Monte~ 
video;  thence  by  the  Atlantic  to  the  national 
capital  —  a  total  distance  of  about  3,720  miles. 
Pop.  14,507.    See  Matto  GROSsa 

CUYAHOGA  (ke'a-ho'ga)  FALLS,  Ohio, 
village  of  Summit  County,  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  and  the  Oeveland,  Akron  and  Co- 
lumbus railroads,  and  the  Cuyahoga  River,  33 
miles  southeast  of  Cleveland.  It  has  a  public 
library,  paper-bag  works,  wire  nail  factory, 
machine  shops,  rubber  factory,  flour  mills, 
sewer  pipe  works,  etc.  The  municipality  owns 
the  water  supply  system  and  the  etectric-lif^t- 
ing  plant.     Pop.  4,020. 

CUYLBR,  John,  American  surgeon:  b.' 
Georeia,  about  1810;  d.  Morristown,  N.  J.,  26 
April  1884.  He  entered  the  army  as  assistant 
surgeon  in  1834,  being  among  the  first  to  pass 
die  rigid  examination  instituted  in  1833.  He 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  Creek  War  of 
1838,  and  the  Seminole  War  of  1840,  and  served 
with  cUstinction  during  the  Mexican  War.  re- 
ceiving promotion  as  major  and  surgeon  on 
16  Feb.  1847.  From  1848  to  1855  he  served  at 
West  Point.  As  senior  medical  ofhcer  at  Fort 
Monroe,  during  the  first  years  of  the  Civil 
War,  his  services  were  invduable  in  organiang 
the  medical  department  of  the  armies  congre- 
gated there.  He  served  afterward  as  medical 
inspector  and  acting  medical  inspector-genenJ. 
He  served  on  examining  boards,  and  sought  to 
uphold  a  high  professional  standard  among 
army  surgeons.  He  was  promoted  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  medical  inspector  in  1862,  bre- 
vetted  brigadier-general  on  13  March  1865,  and 
promoted  colonel  in  1876.  After  the  war  he 
was  medical  director  of  important  departments 
mttil  his  retirement,  30  June  1882. 

CUYLER,  Theodore  Ledjrard,  American 
clergyman;  b.  Aurora,  N.  Y^  10  Jan.  1822; 
d.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  26  Feb.  1909.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  College  in  1841  and  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1846.  From 
1860  to  1890  he  was  pastor  of  Lafayette  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn,  resigning  to 
devote  his  time  to  literary  and  reform  work. 
Dr.  Coyler's  reputation  as  a  preacher  and  writer 
was  international.  He  wrote  'Newly  En- 
listed*;   'Christianity  in  the  Home';    'Cedar 


way>  (1881) ;  'Stirring  the  Eagle's  Nest' 
(1890);  'Beulah  Land';  'Mountain  Tops  with 
Jesus';  'Our  Christmas  Tides'  (1904),  etc 
Besides  his  published  volumes  he  wrote  some 
3,000  articles  in  magazines,  many  of  these  hav- 
ing been  reprinted  in  England.  In  1902  he  pub- 
lished his  'RecoUectioDS  of  a  Long  Life.* 

CUYO,  koo'yfi,  Philippines,  a  town  and  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Paragua,  situated  on 
the  southwestern  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuyo, 
Cuyos  group.  The  town  is  well  'built,  and  has 
an  important  trade.  It  is  protected  by  a  fort 
built  on  a  land  spit  near  the  town.    Pop.  8,500. 

CUYOS  ISLANDS,  Philippines,  a  group  of 
47  islands  lying  south  of  the  island  of  Mindoro, 
and  east  of  Palawan ;  total  area,  63  square 
miles.  The  most  important  island  of  the  group 
is  Cuyo,  8  miles  long;  area,  20  square  miles. 
The  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Cuyo,  are 
infertile,  and  there  is  but  little  manufacture: 
the  chief  industries  are  the  gathering  ana 
preparation  of  edible  birds'  nests  and  trepang, 
and  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  coconut  oil. 
By  the  Civil  Government  Act  of  1902,  these 
islands  were  made  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Paragua,   Palawan. 

CUYP,  koip,  or  KUYP,  Albert,  Dutdi 
artist:  b.  Dordrecht  1605;  d.  there  1691.  He 
was  a  son  of  Jacob  Cuyp  (q.v.)  and  excelled 
in  the  painting  of  cattle,  grazing  or  reposimL 
moonlights,  wintry  landscapes,  still  waters  with 
ships,  horse-markels,  hunts,  camps  and  cav- 
aliv  fights,  and  in  rendering  eflects  of  warm 
goiaen  sunli^t  he  is  without  a  rival.  During 
his  lifetime  and  long  after,  Albert's  pictures, 
though  in  many  respects  equal  to  mose  of 
Oaude,  were  held  in  little  estimation.  He  is 
best  represented  in  London  —  the  National  Gal- 
lery, Buckingham  Palace  Bridgewater  House, 
Wallace  Collection,  Dulwich  College  have  speci- 
mens of  his  art,  and  a  fine  cattle  piece  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Metropolitan  Museimi  of  New 
York.  Consult  Wiiribach,  'Niederlandisches 
Kunsfler^Lexikon'  (Leipzig  1906),  and  De 
Groot,  ^Beschreibung  und  Vendchniss  der 
Werke  holla ndi scher  Maler'   (ib.  1908). 

CUTP,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Dutch 
artists:  (1)  Jacob  Gesbttsz,  Dutch  painter, 
commonly  called  the  Otn  Cuyp;  b.  Dordreciit 
1575;  d.  1651.  Jacob  Cuyp's  representation  of 
cows  and  sheep,  battles  and  encampments,  are 
clever,  but  his  fame  rests  principally  on  his  ex- 
cellent portraits  which  can  be  found  at  Berlin, 
Cologne,  Frankfort,  Amsterdam,  Stockholm 
and  Metz.  His  coloring  is  warm  and  tran- 
sparent ;  his  manner  free  and  spirited.  His 
portrayals  of  peasant  groups  are  excellent.  He 
was  fond  of  introducmg  pet  animals  into  his 
portraits.  In  one  portrait  of  a  family  group, 
now  in  the  Rothschild  collection,  an  o.ut-ol- 
doors  scene  is  represented  with  cows  grazing 
here  and  there.  These  animals  are  depicted 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Cuyp  was  one  of 
the  four  founders  of  the  Guild  of  Saint  Luke  at 
Dordrecht.  (2)  Benjamiw  Gehritsz,  half- 
brother  of  the  preceding:  b.  Dordrecht  1612; 
d.  1652.  In  1631  he  became  a  member  of  the 
(juild.  He  painted  historical  and  mythological 
scenes,  in  the  Italian  manner,  with  great  forct 
crudity  of  color,  but  excellent  in  design  ana 
grouping.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  'Angels 
at  the  'Tomb  of  Christ'  (Stockholm);  'Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds'    (Berlin)  ;  'Eiusode  in 
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the  History  of  CunbysM'  (Pitrb).  (3)  Aukbt, 
the  nephew  of  the  former  and  die  best  known 
of  this  family  1  b.  Dordrecht  1620;  <L  there  1691. 
He  studied  with  his  father  and  at  first  imitated 
faun,  but  later  developed  a  style  of  his  own. 
In  1658,  he  married  a  wealthy  widow,  Cornelia 
Bosroan,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  He 
sat  in  the  high  court  of  the  province  of  Dord- 
wyck,  where  he  had  considerable  property, 
and  was  even  considered  as  a  candidate  for  the 
regency  of  Dordrecht  in  1672.  It  is  from  this 
lo^ity  that  his  inspiration  conies  —  every  mood 
of  nature  is  sensitively  depicted  in  his  many 
canvasses;  there  are  dear  blue  skies,  pleasant 
meadows,  quiet  restful  cows  and  hones;  the 
perale  ana  costumes  of  the  time  —  handled 
with  sincere  appreciation  and  fine  sldll  in  light 
and  shade  andperspective,  and  a  homely,  pleas- 
ant realism.  Ejramples  of  his  animal  pictures 
are  to  be  found  at  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam, 
Petrograd  and  Brussels;  of  his  portraits  the 
best  are  at  BuckinRham  Palace,  Bridgewater 
Ga^ery,  Louvre  and  Dresden  mnsewns.  An 
excellent  night  picture  is  the  'Night  on  the 
Banks  of  a  KJver'  in  the  Grosvenor  collection. 
Other  well-known  works  are  'View  of  Dord- 
recht' ;  'Riders  with  Boy  and  Herdsman* 
(National  Gallery);  'Huntsman';  'Piper  wiUi 
Cows'  (Louvre).  He  painted  a  few  allesori- 
cat  subjects  also,  but  these  do  not  equal  his 
other  works  in  charm  and  facility.  Consult 
Wurzbach,     'Niederlandischcs^   Kunstler-L^- 


Jischer  Maler'  fib.  1908).  John  Smith's 
'Catalogue  raisonnt'  oiumerates  his  works  (9 
Tola.,  1840). 

CUYPERS,  Peter,  koi'pis,  Dutch  architect : 
b.  Roennond  1827:  d  1903.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  Antwerp  Academy.  Becom- 
ing  prominent  in  his  chosen  &eld  he  was  com- 
missioned to  bnild  the  Royal  Museum,  Amster- 
dam, to  restore  the  cathedral  of  Uainz  and 
to  construct  several  important  churches.  The 
fonnost  of  these  are  Saint  Jacob's,  The  HaffUc; 
Saint  Barbara's,  Breda,  Saint  Catharine's.  Eind- 
hoven the  Sacred  Heart,  Amsterdam,  and  Saint 
Boniface's,  Leeuwarden.  He  wrote  *Der  Dom 
zu  Maim,  Bam^chichtliche  Skizae'   (1878). 

GUYUNA  BANOE.     See  Iboit  Ou  Dis- 


then  east,  through  British  Guiana^  and 
Mazaruni.  It  has  numerous  rapids  and  falls; 
the  lowest  is  30  miles  above  the  mouth.  It  is 
navigable  for  about  500  miles.  Among  its 
tributaries  is  the  gold-bearing  Yurauri. 

CUZCO,  kooz'ko^  Peru,  department  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  republic,  bounded  by 
the  province  of  Loreto  on  the  north,  by  Bolivia 
on_  the  northeast  and  east,  by  Puno  and  Are- 
quipa  on  the  south,  and  by  Apurimac,  Ayacu- 
cho,  and  Junin  on  the  west.  Its  area  is  156,317 
square  miles.  Within  its  limits  are  found 
nearly  all  varieties  of  temperature,  with  the 
corresponding  products.  The  fertile  valleys  of 
the  Vilcamayo  enjoy  an  Italian  climate ;  toward 
the  Bolivian  frontier  there  are  vast  tropical 
forests,  abounding  in  all  tbe  productions  of  the 
torrid  zone;  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  are 
plains  covered  with  pasture  or  crops  of  cereals; 
and  still  higher  up  on  tbe  table-lands  and  peaks 


are  large  flocks  of  vicufias  and  alpacas.  In 
general,  the  easterly  regions  have  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  upper  Amazon  country,  while 
the  southwest  is  extremely  mountainous,  with 
beautiful  and  healthful  elevated  plains  or  val- 
l^s,  like  that  in  which  the  dly  of  Cuzco  is 
situated.    Pop.  of  the  department,  438^16. 

CUZCO,  Peru,  the  most  famous  ancient  city 
of  South  America.  Situated  in  lat.  13"  31'  S., 
and  Ion.  73°  3'  W.,  Cuico  is  at  an  elevation  of 
11,380  feet  above  the  sea  (compare  Mount 
Washington,  6,288  feet,  and  Mont  Blanc.  15,779 
feet),  and  its  climate  is  temperate;  but  in 
winter  snow  often  falls.  It  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Inca  tribe  (q.v.).  The  writings  left  by 
Spanish  conquerors  and  early  chroniclers,  upon 
which  subsequent  accounts  have  been  based,  not 
only  preserved  the  Indian  myths  but  also  added 
some  fanciful  details  in  re^rd  to  the  place,  the 
inhabitants  and  their  institutions.  According 
to  such  myths  and  accounts,  the  founder  of  the 
dty  was  Manco  Capac,  son  of  the  sun^god; 
strong  walls,  we  are  told,  surrounded  it,  and  in 
its  midst  was  a  great  square,  from  which  started 
four  roads  binding  together  the  "empire  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world*  (in  the  native 
tongue,  *Tahuantinsuyu*) ,  the  first  road  leading 
to  Puitu,  the  modern  CJuito,  the  second  over  the 
Andes,  the  third  to  Chile  and  the  fourth  to  the 
ocean.  The  temple  of  the  sun,  with  the  sur- 
rounding dwellings  for  priests  and  virgins  of 
the  sun,  occupiecT  a  district  of  the  city  called 
■The  Golden.*  Five  mighty  walls  enclosed  that 
sacred  place.  The  temole  itself  was  circular  in 
form.  Its  chief  hall,  dedicated  to  the  sun-god, 
contained  an  image  of  the  sun  made  of  beaten 
gold;  the  door-^sts  were  of  gold;  all  the  walla 
were  covered  with  discs  of  the  same  metal;  and 
the  mummies  of  the  Incas  ranged  beside  the  god 
were  decked  out  with  golden  ornaments.  A 
doOr  encased  in  silver  led  to  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  moon-goddess,  sister  and  wife  of  the  sun- 
god.  Here  the  images  and  furnishings  were  of 
the  white  metal,  and  the  mummies  of  the  wives 
of  the  Incas  were  decorated  wilh  silver.  A 
part  of  the  site  of  the  temple  is  now  occupied  by 
the  church  of  S.  Domingo.  Tbe  Sacsahuaman 
fortress  overlooked  the  city  from  a  hill  250 
metres  high.  It  had  a  triple  wall,  built  of  enor- 
mous stones.  Through  oeep  ravines  on  either 
side  of  the  Sacsahuaman  hill  flow  the  little 
rivers  of  Huatanay  and  Rodadero,  the  former 
passing  beneath  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
the  square,  down  through  the  centre  of  a  broad 
street,  where  it  is  crossed  by  numerous  stone 
bridges,  and  eventually  uniting  with  the  Roda- 
dero. The  main  part  of  the  old  dty  was  built 
between  these  two  rivers;  and  even  lo-day  the 
houses  there  cunmonlv  show  the  massive 
masonry  of  the  Inca  arcnitecture  in  their  lower 
portions,  though  having  a  modem  superstruc- 
ture. Now,  as  formerly,  the  streets  run  at  right 
angles.  Ine  government  established  by  the 
Incas,  though  in  form  a  despotic  theocracy,  was 
relatively  mild  and  patriarchal.  Nowhere  and 
never  have  there  been  chiefs  of  state  so  suc- 
cessful in  mooopoliiing  all  power,  alt  initiative. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Spanish  conqueror 
Pizarro  captured  Inca  Atahualpa,  the  people 
were  incapable  of  effective  resistance.  Ata- 
hmlpa's  successors  were  Huascar  and  Manco. 
The  former  was  slain;  the  latter  was  induced 
by  promises  of  friendship  to  lead  the  Spaniards 
mto  Cuico  (15  Nov.  1533).  An  enormous  booQr 
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was  obtained  by  despoiling  the  temples  and 
palaces.  Besides  gold  and  silver,  the  common 
soldiers  received  200  slaves  each,  and  the  sacred 
sun-maidens  were  treated  as  a  part  of  the  loot. 
Id  1S36  the  last  of  the  Incas,  Manco,  besie^d 
the  city  unsuccessfully.  It  remained  the  pnn- 
dpal  Smuiish  stronKboId  for  a  long  time, 
though  Pizarro  founded  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes 
^Lima)  6  Jan.  1535.  Extremely  interesting  are 
the  remnants  of  the  fortifications,  temple,  etc.. 
Gome  of  which  are  constructed  of  huge  masses 
of  rock  (one  piece  16  feet  in  height;  others  10 
and  12  feet)  of  irregular  shape,  yet  made  to 
fit  exactly  one  into  the  other  with  minute 
accuracy,  as  in  mosaics.  Such  works,  con- 
structed before  1370,  are  scarcely  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  world  in  resi>ect  to  their  solidity  and 
the  skilful  workmanship  they  attest.  AmonK 
the  public  buildings  are  Uie  Cabildo.  the  univer- 
sity, library  and  museum,  etc.  The  city  has 
suffered  from  ladt  of  means  of  transportation 
and  communication.  Only  in  the  last  few  years 
has  an  effort  been  made  to  connect  il  by  rail- 
road with  the  Titicaca  region.  It  is  regularly 
built  and  contains  several  handsome  building, 
prominent  among  which  are  the  cathedral,  in 
the  Corinthian  style,  and  the  convent  of  San 
Domingo.  There  are  also  hospitals,  a  univer- 
sity founded  in  16Q2,  a  national  college  and  a 
museum.  Ii  has  shrunken  in  trade  as  in  popula- 
tion. Gold  and  Hlver  work,  leather,  sugar,  cot- 
ton, linen  and  wool  are  produced  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest numbered  perhaps  100,000;  a  century  ^o 
about  50,000;  at  present  about  20,000. 

CYANAMIDE.  See  Elzctho-cheuical 
Ihdustkies. 

CYANE,  The.    See  CoNSTrroiioN,  The. 

CYANIC  ACID  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid, 
stable  only  below  32°  F.,  havmg  an  extremely 
pungent  odor,  somewhat  resembling  acetic  acidl 
and  a  vapor  irritating  to  the  eyes;  the  liquid 
acid  is  blistering  to  the  skin.  It  was  discovered 
in  1824  by  F.  Wohler,  Cyanic  acid  is  prepared 
by  heating  anhydrous  cyanuric  acid  nearly  to 
redness  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  (COi). 
The  resulting  vapors  of  cyanic  acid  are  con- 
ducted into  a  condenser  surrounded  by  a  freez- 
ing mixture.  Cyanic  acid  dissolves  in  ice-water 
Without  decomposing  until  a  certain  degree  of 
concentration  is  reached.  Kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  32°  cyanic  acid  changes  rapidly  (in  the 
course  of  an  oour)  into  insoluble  cyanuric  acid 
j&NiOiHi).  At  a  higher  temperature  the  trans- 
formation is  explosive  with  the  formation  of 
"cyamelide,"  the  exact  composition  of  which  is 
not  known,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  (^anuric  acid.  Cyanic  acid  unites  with 
alkalis  to  form  cyanates.  Prominent  among 
these  are  potassium  cyanate,  useful  as  a  reagent ; 
and  ammonium  cyanate,  interesting  chiefly  be- 
cause it  was  the  source  of  the  iirst  synthetic  pro- 
duction of  an  organic  substance  from  inorganic 
materials. 

CYANIDE  INDUSTRY,  The.  The  prod- 
ucts of  the  <7anide  industry  reported  for  1914 
comprise  sodium  cyanide,  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash,  metallocyanides,  yellow  prussiate  of 
soda,  trisaljrtes  and  potassium  cyanide.  Reports 
were  received  from  six  establishments  recently 
fliat  manufactured  cyanides,  not  including  cya- 


output  comprised  3,204,684  pounds  of  yellow 
prussiate  of  poUsh,  valued  at  $451,092,  and  13,- 
245.54)  pounds  of  other  cyanides,  designated  as 
sodium  cyanide,  metallocyanides,  yellow  prus- 
siate of  soda,  trisaiytes  and  potassium  cyanide, 
valued  at  $1,947,582,  the  cyanides  being  named 
in  the  order  of  their  importance  in  respect  to 
quantity  produced.  While  the  nroduction  of  the 
yeltow  prussi^e  has  decreased  by  about  9  per 
cent  since  1909,  the  output  of  other  (guides  in- 
creased by  35  per  cent.  Of  the  six  establish- 
ments reported  in  1914^  two  were  located  in 
New  Jersey  and  one  each  in  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition,  recently,  1,239.382  pounds  of 
nanide  blues  (iron  ferrocyanides)  reported  as 
Prussian  blue,  valued  at  $387,077,  wore  returned 
by  15  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the 
manufacture  of  paints  and  pigments.  Of  these 
establishments,  six  were  located  in  New  York, 
four  in  New  Jersey,  four  in  Illinois  and  one  in 
Massachusetts. 

CYANIDE  PRACTICE,  a  term  used  to 
cover  generally  the  diverse  applications  of  the 
process  of  securing  the  prcaous  metals  from 
their  ores  through  the  use  of  potassium  cyanide. 
While  the  process  follows  certain  basic  lines, 
the  afiplications  of  it  vary  almost  with  every 
mine  in  which  it  has  been  put  into  practice. 
This  article  can  give  only  the  general  outline 
of  die  process,  and  the  interested  reader  must 
be  referred  to  the  voluminous  mass  of  periodical 
literature  to  be  found  in  the  current  mining 
magazines  and  the  books  suggested  below.  It 
should  be  noted  in  passing  that  cyanidation  in 
the  extraction  of  gold  from  ores  has  practically 
superseded  the  former  processes  of  smelting, 
pan-amalgamation,  bromination,  chlorination 
and  in  large  measure  plate-amalgamation,  as  the 
most  thorough  as  well  as  economical  method. 
In  a  number  of  plants,  however,  cyanidation  has 
been  abandoned  for  the  newer  method  of  flota- 
tion (q.v.). 

The  cyanide  process  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
water  containing  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  potassium  cyanide  dissolves  gold  and  silver, 
and  that  these  metals  may  be  recovered  from 
this  solution  by  prodpitatton  with  metallic  cine. 
In  the  treatment  of  gold  and  silver  ores  by  this 
process  the  first  operation  is  the  crushing  of 
the  ore  to  such  a  degree  of  fineness  that  the 
c^ranide  solution  may  reach  every  particle  of 
the  precious  metal  present.  Until  very  recently 
this  crushing  was  done  by  stamp  mills,  and  this 
is  still  the  practice  at  many  mines.  The  crushed 
material  from  the  stamps  was  then  separated 
into  "slime"  (the  finer)  and  «sand»  (the 
coarser).  The  slime  was  treated  by  agitation 
with  the  cyanide  solution  in  a  stirring  apparatus, 
and  the  sand  in  a  percolator.  In  Uie  percola- 
tion process  a  much  stronger  solution  of  cyan- 
ide was  required,  and  a  much  longer  time  was 
consumed.  The  approved  practice  in  the  more 
progressive  mines  at  present  is  to  use  the 
stamps  only  for  the  coarser  crushing  and  to 
reduce  this  crashed  material  to  the  utmost  fine- 
ness by  further  grinding  in  a  tube-mill  with 
quartz  pebbles.  It  is  required  in  some  plants 
that  the  powder  shall  all  pass  a  150-mesh  screen. 
In  many  |)lanls  a  solution  of  c;>^nide  is  fed  into 
the  material  during  the  crushing.  In  this  case 
it  is  usual  to  pass  the  crushed  material  over 
amalgamating  plates  of  copper  as  it  comes  from 
the  stamps ;  the  mercuiy  on  the  i^tes  seiies  the 
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coarKr  particles  of  gold  at  a  considerable  sav- 
ing of  time  and  expense. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  stamp-milled  material 
the  separation  of  (he  fine  and  the  coarse  is  made 
by  water  jets  playing  upward  from  the  bottom 
of  the  V-shaped  separator  box.  These  jets  are 
not  strong:  enough  to  prevent  the  coarse  material 
from  sinking  to  the  point  of  the  V,  but  produce 
sufficient  current  to  cany  away  the  slime  over 
the  top  of  the  box  and  into  the  collecting  vat. 
This  preparation  is  preliminary  to  the  process- 
ing with  cyanide,  but  without  such  preparation 
the  cyanide  process  is  only  a  partial  success. 

The  cyanide  process  proper  consists  of  three 
Operations:  (^1)  Dissolving  the  precious  metal; 
(2)  precipitating  the  metal  from  the  solution; 
(i)  smelting  the  precipitates.  In  the  first  opera- 
tion, if  "sand"  is  to  be  treated  by  percolation, 
the  material  is  filled  into  a  tank  and  some  hrac 
or  other  alkali  is  scattered  over  the  top  and 
washed  into  the  mass  with  water,  which  is 
then   drained  away.     Then  a   'stroag"  cyanide 


the_  bottom  and  this  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
ient  period  —  varying  from  6  to  12  hours, 
■ding  to  the  kind  of^ore  and  its  degree  of 
uiiciiess.  This  solution  is  then  drawn  off  and 
a  weaker  solution  run  in:  and  this  is  repeated 
several  times,  the  proportion  of  cj^nide  being 
less  each  time,  down  to  a  proportion  of  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent,  the  last  "washing*  being 
with  clear  water.  Tde  entire  operation  requites 
from  four  to  eight  days. 

In  the  treatment  of  slime,  after  it  is  carried 
over  into  the  collecting  tank  it  is  allowed  to 
settle  partially,  lifne  being  added,  after  which 
it  is  allowed  to  settle  completely.  It  is  then 
mechanically  agitated  with  more  or  less  of  the 
cyanide  solution,  according  to  the  proposed 
after  treatment  In  what  is  known  as  the 
'decantation'  process  about  four  tons  of  the 
cyanide  solution  are  used  to  one  ton  of  slime. 
After  agitation  (in  one  of  a  dozen  different 
ways)  the  slime  is  left  to  settle,  and  then  three 
tons  of  the  clear  cyanide  solution  containing 
probably  three-fourths  of  the  gold  and  silver 
present  in  the  slime  are  decanted.  Three  tons 
of  new  or  *barren'  cjjanide  solution  are  then 
added  and  agitated  with  the  slim^  which  is 
again  settled  and  again  three  totu  of  solution 
are  drawn  off.  This  procedure  is  repeated  until 
97  or  98  per  cent  O!  the  gold  and  silver  has 
been  recovered.  The  alternative  method  of 
extracting  the  gold-laden  solution  is  the  filtra- 
tion process,  Tliere  are  numerous  variations  of 
the  niter,  the  ultimate  object  sought  being  to 
get  the  last  drop  possible  of  the  gold-bearing 
cyanide  solution  out  of  the  slime.  Each  type 
has  its  advocates,  and  none  seems  superior  to 
die  others. 

Having  secured  by  one  means  or  another 
the  solution  containing  the  precious  metals,  the 
next  step  is  precipitation.  This  is  accomplished 
by  t>3ssing  the  liquid  upiward  through  a  mass 
of  line  which  has  been  finely  divided  so  as  to 
present  a  large  area,  of  surface.  This  is  secured 
by  reducing  the  line  to  Ihin  and  narrow  shav- 
ings or  threads,  or  even  to  dust:  the  latter, 
however,  has  a  dangerous  tendency  to  explode. 
An  improved  form  is  known  as  'atomiied 
zinc,'  and  this  in  some  cases  is  mixed  with 
atomized  lead,  or  the  zinc  is  alloyed  with  lead 
before  atomizing.    The  double  cyanide  of  gold 


(or  silver)  and  potassitim  Is  apparently  decom- 
posed, the  zinc  taking  the  place  of  the  precion* 
metals  in  the  combination.  These  metids  in  a 
finely  divided  condition  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
zinc-box,  or  adhere  li^tly  to  the  zinc  particle*, 
from  which  they  may  be  brushed. 

This  sedimentary  deposit  from  the  zinc-box 
contains,^  besides  the  gold  and  silver,  a  percent- 
age of  zinc,  and  perhaps  also  some  lead,  copper 
and  iron  and  a  variety  of  insoluble  metallic 
salts.  It  is  treated  with  weak  sulphuric  acid, 
which  removes  the  zinc  and  several  other  im- 
purities. Or  die  precipitate  may  be  roasted  in 
a  reverbatoiy  fomace.  In  some  plants  both 
the  roastii^  and  the  sulphuric  acid  treatment 
are  applied.  It  is  then  mixed  with  a  flux  and 
smelted  in  a  graphite  crucible,  preferably  lined 
with  clay.  In  some  plants  an  oxidizer  such  as 
fluorspar  or  manganese  dioxide  is  also  added. 
When  the  smelting  is  corafJete  the  metal  is  cast 
as  bullion  — generally  from  900  to  9S0  parts 
fine.  The  slag  consists  principally  of  silicate  of 
zinc,  and  frequently  contains  enough  gold  to 
pay  for  working  it  over.    See  Gold  Mininc 

The  cyanide  process  was  first  etnploved  on  a. 
cotmncrcial  scale  in  1889  at  the  Crown  Mines  at 
Karangahake,  New  Zealand.  In  that  year  the 
world's  consumption  of  cyanide  amounted  to 
about  50  tons.  jBy  1905  the  mining  industry  was 
consuming  10,000  tons  annually.  Previous  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  the  larger 
part  of  the  world's  supply  of  cyanide  was  im>- 
dkiced  in  Germany.  'The  comiMete  elimination 
of  this  sotirce  threw  a  large  burden  upon 
American  manufacturers  of  cyanides,  but  the 
demand  has  been  met,  the  principal  raw  material 
used  being  the  refuse  beet  pulp  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry. 


Cyanide  Handbook'  (New  Yoric  191S)  ;  Uo- 
Farren,  H.  W.,  'Cyanide  Practice'  (New  York 
19L2):  Megraw,  H.  A.,  'Details  of  Cyanide 
Practice'  (New  York  1914J;  Thomson,  F.  A., 
'Stamp  ladling  and  Cyaniding'  (New  York 
I91S). 

CYANIDE  PROCESS.    See  Gout  MtNmfi. 

CYANIDES.    See  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 

CYANIN,  sTa-nln,  or  ANTHOCYA- 
NINB,  the  blue  coloring-matter  of  certain 
flowers,  as  the  violet  and  corn-flower.  It  is  red 
in  the  presence  of  acids.  It  occurs  in  buds  and 
other  parts  exposed  to  the  light  and  has  been 
considered  a  protection  against  injurious  rays 
of  light 

CYANITB,  a  native  aluminum  silicate, 
AlISiO^  identical  in  composition  with  silliman- 
ite  and  andalusite  but  very  different  in  its  phys- 
ical properties.  Its  hardness  varies  on  mffer- 
ent  faces  from  4  to  7.  Its  specific  gravis  is 
3.56  to  3.67.  It  is  tridinic,  the  crystals  usually 
being  long-bladed  transparent  or  translucent, 
and  of  a  b^wtiful  sky-blue  color  in  the  centre. 
Stout  crystals  of  grass-green  color  occur  in 
North  Carolina.  "The  finest  specimens  come 
from  Faido,  Switzerland,  occurring  in  par- 
agonite  schist.  Cyanite  abounds  throughout  the 
New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

CYANOGEN,  s^-an'o-jbi,  a  ctdorieas, 
poisonous  gas  which  liquefies  at  -  "  "     -  '  -■ 
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—X'  F.  becomes  ciystallioe.  It  burns  with  a 
peach'bloasom-colored  flame,  forminK  COi  and 
.  nitrogen;  water  dissolves  four  volumes  and 
alcohol  23  volumes  at  the  gas.  It  is  very  pois- 
onous and  smells  like  prussic  acid.  It  poly- 
meriies  when  heated.  Cyanogen  gas  passed 
into  strong  aqueous  hydrochloiic  acid  is  con- 
verted into  oxamide.  Hydrogen  converts  cyan- 
ogen into  hydrocyanic  acid,  HCN.  A  solution 
of  cyanogen  in  water  turns  dark  and  deposits 
a2ulmic  acid,  GHtNiO,  and  the  solution  con- 
tains hydrocyanic  acid,  urea  and  oxalate  and 
formate  of  ammonia.  Cyanogen  dissolves  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  potash,  forming  cyanide  and 
isocyanate  of  potassium.  It  may  be  re^rded 
as  the  nitril  of  oxalic  acid.  Dry  ammonia  gas 
and  cyanogen  combine,  fonning  hydrazulmin, 
GNtHL  Small  quantities  of  cyanogen  are 
formed  during  the  distillation  of  coal.  It  can 
also  be  made  by  heating  metallic  cyanides  or 
GOi(NHi>t,  or  by  the  passing  of  induction 
spari^  between  carbon  poles  in  an  atmosphere 
of  nitrogen. 

CYANOMBTER,  sl-a-nom'e-tir  (■»£»- 
nrer  of  blue"),  the  name  of  an  instrument  in- 
vented by  Saussure  for  ascertaining  the  inten- 
sity of  color  in  the  sky.  It  consists  of  a  dreular 
piece  of  metal  of  pasteboard,  with  a  band, 
divided  by  radii  into  Si  portions,  each  of  which 
is  iKiintea  wttha  shade  of  blue,  begiiming  with 
tfTe  deepest,  not  distinguishable  from  bladt,  and 
decreasing  gradually  to  the  lightest,  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  white.  It  is  used  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  observer  holding  it  up  between 
himself  and  that  pert  of  the  air  wnose  color 
he  wishes  to  ascertain,  and  in  such  a  position 
as  to  secure  its  being  strongly  illuminated  with- 
out receiving  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  turns 
h  gradually  round  on  its  own  plane  till  he  per- 
ceives an  exact  similarity  between  the  tint  of 
the  instrument  and  the  tint  of  the  sky.  The 
number  of  that  particular  tint  as  marked  on  the 
instrtunent  marks  the  intensity  of  color  in  the 
sky  at  that  particular  period. 

CYAN0PHYCE2E,  sfan-d-fTsg-l  (Gr. 
•dark  blue*),  the  lowest  group  (blue-green)  of 
AlgSE  (q.v).  They  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Bacteria  (q.v.),  and  together  with  them  are 
known  as  Schiiophytes,  They  do  not  appear  to 
possess  a  nucleus.  Their  color  is  caused  by  die 
diffusion  of  phycocyan,  a  blue  pigment,  through- 
out their  cell-contents.  In  this  group  no  sexual 
reproduction  has  been  observed,  the  only  repro- 
ductive means  known  to  exist  in  it  consisting 
of  spores  and  hormogonia  of  a  non-sexual 
character. 

They  may  be  either  one-celled,  filamentous, 
or  of  the  nature  of  loose  aggregates  of  cellsin, 
a  gelatinous  matrix.  Oscillatona  is  one  of  the 
tmbranded  filamentous  forms.  Some  of  the 
filamentous  forms  contain  cells  known  as  hetero- 
cysts,  which  lose  their  protoplasmic  contents 
and  become  fixed  to  the  sheath  of  the  filament. 
The  growth  of  the  remaining  cells  forces  the 
filament  out  of  its  sheath  and  produces  what 
is  known  as  false  branching.  Vegetative  re- 
production may  take  place  hy  the  breaking  off 
of  a  part  of  a  filament.  Nostoc  forms  balls  of 
jelly  containing  twisted  filaments. 

The  blue-green  alg*.  may  grow  on  moist 
Spots  on  the  pond,  salt  marshes  or  even  in 
springs  the  temperature  of  which  is  near  the 
boiUng  point,    but   their   favorite   situation   is 


shallow,  warm,  fresh  water,  as  in  lakes,  or 
even  reservoirs,  where  they  often  cause  a  dis- 
gusting stench  in  warm  weather.  (Copper  sul- 
phate IS  the  best  treatment  The  Red  Sea  re- 
ceives its  color  from  one  of  the  Cyanophycex. 
Consult  Cooke,  'British  Fresh  Water  AlgK' 
(London  1881^83)  ;  id.,  'Introduction  to  Fresh- 
Water  Algat*  (ib.  1902)  ;  WoUe,  'Fresh-Water 
Algae  of  the  United  States'  (Bethlehem,  Pa., 
18S7). 

CYANOSE,  sf^-nds,  or  CHALCAN- 
THITE.  kai-kin'thit,  native  sulphate  o£  copper 
(CuSO.,  5H.O),  met  with  generally  in  stal- 
actitic  or  reniform  masses,  but  sometimes  in 
welt- defined  crystals.  It  is  dark-blue,  trans- 
lucent, vitreous,  brittle,  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  with  a  most  disagreeable  metallic  taste.  Its 
hardness  ts  2.5,  its  specific  weight  2.2r-2.3.  It 
has  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  found  in  Chile, 
Cornwall  and  elsewhere.  It  crystalUies  in  the 
monoclinic  series. 

CYANOSIS,  sl-a-nS'sIs,  a  condition  of 
diminished  oxidation  in  the  blood,  causing  tiv- 
idity  of  the  skin,  blueness  of  the  lips  and  symp- 
toms of  weakness  and  fainting.  It  may  be  a 
Krmanent  affection,  such  as  is  seen  in  blue 
bics,  in  whom  the  venous  blood  obtains 
access  to  the  arteries  without  passing  throu^ 
the  lungs  to  be  oxidized;  or  it  may  be  a  tem- 
porary condition  due  to  choking,  to  excessive 
couj^hing  as  in  false  croup  or  in  true  diph- 
thena.  It  also  resdts  as  a  temporary  condi- 
tion in  poisoning  by  means  of  a  number  of  the 
newer  drugs  used  for  headaches  and  vague 
pains,  such  as  acetanilid  and  the  like.  It  may 
also  result  from  coal-gas  poisoning  and  a  large 
variety  of  other  forms  of  poisoning.  Removal 
of  the  source,  if  possible,  fresh  air,  oxygta, 
artificial  respiration,  are  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  condition.  The  congenital  varieties 
are  unmodifiable. 

CYANOTRICHITE.     See  Lfttsoiiite 

CYAHURIC  ACID  (from  'cyanogen*  and 
*uric*},  an  organic  acid  having  the   formula 

cxna 

N     N 
C.N/)iHior       J       I         and  obtained  by    the 

HOC    boa 

N 
dry  distillation  of  uric  acid.  It  is  a  polymer  of 
cyanic  acid,  CNOH,  and  may  be  obtained,  along 
with  another  polymer  of  unknown  molecular 
weight  called  cyamelide,  by  the  spontaneous 
polymerization  of  cyanic  acid.  To  obtain  it  tn 
this  way,  potassium  cyanide,  CNOK,  is  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  presence  of  ether 
and  water,  the  mixture  being  well  shaken. 
Potassium  chloride  and  cyanic  acid  are  formed, 
the  latter  polymerizing  at  once  into  the  two  com- 
pounds mentioned  above,  the  cyanuric  acM 
that  is  formed  being  taken  up  by  the  ether, 
from  which  it  may  afterward  be  recovered_by 
evaporation.  Cyanuric  acid  forms  colorless  ef- 
florescoit  crystals  whidi  contain  two  molecules 
of  water  when  deposited  from  solution  in 
water.  The  hydrous  crystals  have  the  form  of 
rhombic  prisms;  but  anhydrous  crystals,  octahe- 
dral in  form,  are  also  (mown.  Cyanuric  acid 
dissolves   in   hot  nitric  hydrochloric   or   sul- 
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pburic  acid,  there  being  no  decomposition  unless 
tfa«  action  is  prolonged.  When  heated  it  be- 
comes converted  into  cyamc  acid,  this  reaction 
being  one  of  the  tests  that  are  employed  for  its 


CYATHBA,  a  geaus  of  arborescent  ferns, 
family  Cyatheacea,  characterized  by  having  the 
'  sipores,  which  are  borne  on  the  bock  of  the 
frond,  enclosed  in  a  cup'shaped  indusium.  There 
are  many  speciea  scattered  over  die  tropical  re- 
gions of  the  world.  C.  medullaru  is  a  bne  New 
Zealand  species  of  comparatively  hardy  char- 
acter. The  soft,  pulpy,  medullary  substance  in 
the  centrv  of  the  trunk  is  an  article  of  food 
somewhat  resembling  sago.  This  species  and 
C.  dcalbato,  frx>m  the  same  country,  are  culti- 
vated as  ornamental  plants.  C.  arborea  is  a 
West  Indian  species. 

CYATHOMBTER,  an  apparatus  for  deter- 
mining the  level  and  volume'  of  liquids  in 
closed  vessels.  It  is  adapted  to  bottles  and  to 
stationary  or  movable  vessels  and  is  designed 
especially  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  retail  trade  in 
valuable  liquzds. 

CYBELE,  slb'e-le,  a  goddess  of  Asia  Minor, 
like  Isis,  the  symbol  of  the  moon,  and  what  is 
nearly  connected  with  this,  of  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  earth,  for  which  reason  she  is  con- 
founded with  Rhea,  whose  worship  originated 
in  Crete,  and  in  whom  personified  nature  was 
revered.  According  to  Diodorus,  Cybele  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Phrygian  king  Mseon  and 
his  wife,  Dindynu.  At  her  birth  her  father, 
vexed  that  the  child  was  not  a.  boy,  exposed  her 
upon  Mount  Cybetus,  where  she  was  nursed  by 
lions  and  panthers  and  afterward  found  and 
brought  up  by  the  wives  of  the  herdsmen.  She 
invented  iifes  and  drums,  with  which  she  cored 
the  diseases  of  beasts  and  children,  became  inti- 
mate with  Marsyas  and  fell  violently  in  love 
with  Attis.  She  was  afterward  recognized  aad 
received  by  her  parents.  Her  father  discover- 
ing her  love  for  Attis  liad  him  seized  and  exe- 
cuted, and  left  his  body  unburied.  The  grief 
of  Cybele  on  this  occasion  deranged  her  tm- 
derstanding  and  she  began  a  long  search  for 
.  Attis.  In  art  her  original  statue  was  nothing 
but  a  dark  quadrangular  stone.  Afterward  shie 
was  represented  as  a  matron,  with  a  mural 
crown  on  her  head  in  reference  to  tlie  im- 
proved condition  of  men  arising  from  agricul- 
ture and  their  union  into  cities.  A  common 
attribute  of  the  goddess  is  the  veil  about  her 
head,  which  refers  to  the  mysterious  and  in- 
comprehensible in  nature.  In  her  ri^t  hand 
she  often  holds  a  staff,  as  an  emblem  of  her 
power,  and  in  her  left  a  Phrygian  drum.  Some- 
times a  few  ears  of  com  stand  near  her.  The 
sun  also  is  sometimes  represented  in  her  right 
hand,  and  the  crescent  of  the  moon  in  her  left. 
We  sometimes  see  her  in  a  chariot  drawn  1^ 
lions ;  or  else  she  sits  upon  a  lion,  and,  as  omni- 
potent nature,  she  holds  a  thunderbolt;  or  a  lion 
ties  near  her.  These  symbols  are  all  representa- 
tions of  her  dominion  and  of  the  introduction  of 
civilization  by  her  means  in  the  period  of  bar- 
barism. Her  cult  was  centralized  at  Phiygia, 
whence  it  found  its  way  into  Greece  as  early 
as  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century  ac,  and 
was  introduced  at  Rome  in  204  b,C.  To  the 
Romans  she  was  known  as  the  Great  Idseiin 
Uother  of  the  Gods.     Under  the  Roman  enk- 


pire,  it  became  one  of  the  tiiree  most  important 
Roman  cults  and  was  of  the  last  pagan  wor- 
ships to  give  way  before  Christiani^.  Consult 
Famell,  'Cults  of  the  Greek  States>  (Vol,  HI, 
Oxford  1907). 

CYCADACB2E.    See   Cycadaus. 

CYCADALES,  sik-a-da1«z  (from  Cyeas 
^Neo  Lat  nom.  pi.  of  Gr.  linof;  the  orig- 
inal name  of  the  African  cocoa-palmV  a  greater 
group  of  tropic  to  sub-tropic  naked-seeded  or 
gymnospermous  plants,  the  cycads.  The  lar^ 
pith  of  the  thidc  palm-like  trunk  of  certain 
species  of  die  genus  Cyeas  is  the  source  of  the 
sago  starch  of  commerce,  whence  the  common 
name,  'sago  palm.*  The  existing  forms  are 
only  an  ornate  remnant  of  an  ancient  and  varied 
alliance,  the  nearest  living  relative  being  the 
'Ginkgo,*  or  maidenhair  tree. 

At  least  two  distinct  Cycadalean  types  are 
recognizable ;  the  cycadi  proper  indude  all 
extant  fortes  and  have  only  a  short  fossil 
record,  while  the  cycadeoids,  now  wholly  extinct, 
were  cosmopolitan  throughout  all  of  Mesozoic 
time.  The  nrst  group  is  comprised  within  the 
order  Cycadacez,  to  which  all  cycadaceous 
types  were  until  recent  jrears  supposed  to 
The  second  gronp  may  be  arbitrarily 


I.  Cycsidaccae. — The  c^ads  are  a  primitive 
.  icgaphyllous  and  composite  type  with  wood 
structure  like  conifers  (and  Cordaites) ,  certain 
frond  and  other  characters  of  ferns,  and  the 
outward  habit  of  palms.    As  in  the  lat 

stem  elongates  by  tne  slow 

bud,  with  the  unfolding  c 
of  leaves  or  fronds  sitirally  arranged  in  close' 
order.  As  the  leaves  wilt  down,  there  is  formed 
f  rem  their  bases  an  outer  more  or  less  persLstent 
armor,  which  gives  the  stem  its  very  character- 
istic appearance;  For  trunk- forming  plants, 
the  cycads  are  mostly  small  or  even  pygmic. 
They  include  tuberous  to  columnar  sparse- 
branched  forms,  and  vary  in  size  from  under- 
ground trunks  a  few  centimeters  in  diameter, 
with  fronds  no  more  than  a  decimeter  long,  to 
moderately  tall  forest  forms. 

It  was  once  suggested  that  Cycas  (see  Fig. 

a,  in  which  the  so-called  car^llary  leaves 
temate  with  the  foliage  leaves  in  armor  for- 
mation, grew  taller  than  forms  bearing  cones 
only.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  Australian 
Macroeamia  Hopei  reaches  a  height  of  60  feet, 
or  nearly  double  that  of  an^  Cycas,  and  the 
Mexican  Dion  tfiinulontm  is  nearly  as  tall. 
Both  these  are  columnar,  rather  than  branched 
tyiies.  The  most  robust  trunks  may  reach  a 
meter  in  diameter,  and  the  longest  fronds  a 
length  of  four  meters.  Several  Central  Ameri- 
can and  Peruvian  species  are  epiph^c  Most 
of  the  cycads  branch  one  or  more  times  after 
reaching  a  certain  age,  and  all  are  handsome 
and  easily  grown  greenhouse  plants.  The 
Japanese  gardeners  display  examples  of  their 
native  species  Cycas  revoluta,  upward  of  300 
years  old,  and  as  freely  branched  as  screw  pines. 
A  pot-tjT)e  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  species  is  the  Cuban  Microcy- 
cas  caloeoma,  a  slender  stemmed  forest  foim 
about  30  feet  high,  also  branched  in  a  manner 
recalling  the  hatntus  of  the  screw  pines.    Tbe 
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cycads  are  widely  dispersed  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions,  though  seldom  abundant. 
Zamia  ftoridano  (Fig.  1)  locally  known  as  the 
*coontie,^  occurs  in  thickly  set  clumps  as  under- 
brush in  the  otien  pine  woods  of  south  Florida, 
while  Z.  pttmwi  is  found  more  sparsely  among 
the   denser   forest   growths   of   the  hammocks. 


the  cortex  supports  primarily  the  primitive 
outer  investiture  or  armor  of  old  foliar  basM, 
which  is  quite  persistent  in  some  forms,  bul  in 
others  is  more  or  less  rapidly  exdsed  by  the 
formation  of  successive  layers  of  periderm,  at 
first  arising  within  the  leaf-bases,  and  then  in 
the  cortex  itself  with  the  casting  off  of  thin 


Fic  i.— 


',  EmtpkaS43rlot,  i 

The  fern-like  and  subterranean  stemmed  Stan' 
geria  paradoxa  is  abundant  both  in  the  open 
grassy  veldt  and  in  the  bush  of  Zululatid.  Simi- 
larly the  low-growing  MacrosaiHta  spiralis  and 
Bowevia  serruioia  together  form  a  moderately 
close  undergrowth  in  the  Eucalyptus  bush  of 
southeastern     AustraUa.       Along    the 


I,  Cinat  nrolula,  ^t-tnioed  in  Japui; 


s  of  the  Uexican  state  of  Vera 
)nly   large  plant  and  may  be  said  to   form 


:,  the  tall  Dion  spinulosum  ii 


nplae 


cycad  forest.  But  as  a  rule,  the  cycads  now 
play  a  rather  inconspicuous  role  in  forest  facies. 
(See  Geographic  Distribution),  The  stem 
consists  finally  in  a  thin   zone   of   wood,   cam- 


bium and  bast,  enclosing  a  large  medulla  and 
enveloped  by  a  thick  cortex,  this  being  in  the 
main  the  arrangement  in  all  ihe  gymnosperms 
and  the  dicoOrls.     But  there  is  this  difference; 


bark.  Moreover,  in  Cycas,  Maeroiamta  and 
Encephalartos  the  woody  cylinder  does  not  as 
in  the  other  genera  remain  single.  After  a 
time  the  primary  cambium  becomes  inactive,  and 
there  successively  arise  in  the  cortex  secondary 
cambiums  of  diminishing  power  and  regularity. 
From  these  are  produced  the  so-called  *anoaia- 
lous  wood  lones,*  rarely  increasing  to  a  dozen 
and  finding  no  parallel  amongst  modem  plants. 
The  principal  features  of  this  second  or  polyxy- 
lic  trunk  type  are  show^  in  Fig,  2.  together  with 
a  medullar  system  of  anastomosing  cauline  bun- 
dles. These  also  occur  in  the  pith  of  Enceph- 
alartos. Both  pith  and  cortex  are  traversed 
by  anastomosing  mucilage  canals.  The  cortical 
bundle  system  is  a  «Hnplex  one,  vanring  greatly 
in  the  several  genera,  and  induing  *gird]e 
leaf  traces'  (ct.  g.  Fig- S)  of  a  primitive,  partly 
concentric  structure.  The  leaf  traces  are  aiw33^ 
double  and  the  two  branches  may  nearly  gircUe 
the  stem.  They  are  most  nearly  direct  in  their 
course  from  the  woody  blinder  through  the 
cortex  to  the  leaf  base  m  Zamia  and  Slangeria. 
Complexity  of  the  leaf  traces  begins  even  in 
the  cotyledonary  plate,  but  is  partly  a  result  of 
the  thickness  of  cortex. 

The  cycads,  unlike  all  vascular  cryptogams, 
send  down  a  primary  root  which  continues  as  a 
tap-root.  In  the  case  of  such  subterranean 
trunks  as  those  of  certain  species  of  Zamia 
(Fig.  I),  the  tap-root  remains  prominent,  and 
its  lateral  branches  are  relatively  small,  the 
trunk  assuming  a  carrot-like  form.  But  in  most 
genera  the  root  svstem  comes  to  be  quite  fila- 
mentous, being  largely  made  up  of  freely 
branching  adventitious  roots.  In  Cyeas  the 
rootlets  come  to  the  surface  as  a  felt-like  mas; 
and  bear  numerous  coraloid  tubercles,  recalling 
the  nitrogen  fixing  tubercles  of  legumes.  The 
Uavet  or  fronds  are  usually  of  two  kinds,  scale 
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n  the  order  n_     .      .  _       .„.,  ..   ^ 

when  present,  carpeUary  leaves.  The  »cale 
leaves  are  dry  and  aborted  foUag^  leaves,  and 
are  j^resent  in  all  but  certaiQ  species  oiiiacro- 
Manua.  The  elliptical  to  jKumiiiate  foliage 
leaves  are  bipinnate  in  Bowtnw,  »nd  pinnate 
in  all  the  other  genera.  Prefoliation  is  direct 
in  Dion  and  Matrogamio.  In  Cyeas  the  racfaii 
b  strawht,  but  the  pinnules  are  cirdnnately 
rolled  like  those  of  femi.  Conversely  in  several 
other  genera  the  pinnules  tie  strai^t  along  the 
once  deflected  rachis.  The  pinnules  vary  from 
broad  fonns  of  papery  thinness  in  some  Zamias 
to  leathefy  and  hard  spinose  types  like  Eticiph- 
alortos.  They  vary  much  in  size  and  form 
and  are  of  dichotomous  venation,  except  in 
Cycas,  which  has  a  single  mid-vein.  Those  of 
Slangeria  are  very  fem-Hke,  and  Cyctu  Micho- 
lilzii  is  bilobately  dichotomous,  signally  recall- 
ing the  fossil  Ginkgoid  leaves,  especially  of  the 
Rhatic  The  anatomical  structure  is  much  as  in 
certain  conifers  and  the  extinct  Cordallei. 

Fnictificmtion. —  The  living  cycads  are  all 
dicecious.  The  microsporophylls  are  always 
organized  into  cones  which  may  vary  from  a 
few  centimeters  long  to  enormous  forms  eX' 
cecding  in  sixc  the  very  largest  ears  of  India> 
com,  'and  bearing  as  many  as  600  microsporO' 
pbylls,  these  being  the  most  massive  to  be  seen 
in  seed  plants.    In  nnmber  the  staminate  cones 


Australian  Macroeamia  iioarei.  The  aporattgia 
are  borne  on  the  under  side  of  the  spon^yll 
and  are  structurally  much  like  those  o(  Angiofr 
terU  among  the  Marattiacea.  In  certain  genera 
there  is  an  obscure  grouping  into  soii.  (See 
Fig.  1).  The  ovules,  which  are  the  largest  known 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  in  the  genus  Cycas, 
doubtless  the  most  primitive  type  among  recent 
phanerogams,  borne  on  the  margins  of  modified 
leaves,  emergent  in  regular  series  like  the 
ordinary  foliage  leaves.  In  the  other  renera 
the  megasporophylls  each  bear  but  a  single  pair 
of  ovules,  and  are  organized  into  terming,  sub- 
terminal  or  lateral  cones.  These  are  of  striking 
sice  in  ^  the  genera,  and  reach  a  length  of 
nearly  a  meter  with  a  weight  of  90  pounds  in 
some  Australian  Macroiamias.  In  various 
forms  following  development  of  a  single  cone, 
the  stem  is  prolonged  from  a  new  lateral  bud 
as  a  sympode.  But  cones  truly  lateral  occur  in 
both  Uaerosomia  and  Bowenia,  often  in  some 
number.  The  seeds  are  often  of  large  size.  In 
Cycfu,  especially,  the  free  seeds  look  much 
Uke  large  plums;  but  in  cone-bearing  forms 
there  are  strong  appression  faces.  The  seed 
coat  is  amptdvascular  —  that  is,  with  a  mid- 
stone  separating  an  inner  and  outer  bundle 
system.     Cycas  is  platyspermic,  and  the  other 

Senera  have  radio-symmetric  seeds.  There  are 
■om  one  to  three  cotyledons.  Testal  structures 
are  closely  analogous  to  those  of  Ginkgo  and 
the  Cordaitates.  Even  stronger  is  the  resem- 
blance to  the  seeds  of  the  Paleozoic  quaa-ferns, 
or  Cyeadofilices,  if,  as  seems  njcessary,  the 
apical  testal  division  seen  in  these  ancient  seeds 
is  regarded  as  primitive.  The  seeds  of  cjrcads, 
like  those  of  Ginkgo,  are  edible.  They  even 
ioim  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  the 
main  food  of  some  of  the  native  Australians  — 
although  it  is  said  that  as  freshly  gathered  the 
seeds  contain  a  poisonous  principle.  This  is 
removed  by  maceration  and  dtying. 

Fecnndation^—  Among  the  various  primitive 
characters  of  the  treads  going  to  prove  their 
descent  from  homosporous  tree-ferns,  easily 
the  most  recondite  is  the  occurrence  of  motile 
nuhiciliate  male  cells  of  the  coiled  type,  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  PteridoiJiytes  except  the  club 
mosses.  These  spertnatozoids  were  doubtless 
cotnmon  to  all  the  cycadales  and  are  present 
in  Ginkgo,  but  are  not  known  in  any  other 
iJianenigams.    The  pollen  grains  are  first  drawB 


dvdy  fontwd  layers;  t 


vaty  from  a  few,  or  even  a  single  s 
cone,  to  ove>  lOO'later^ly  home  Co 


Sure  of  the  pollen 
egonium  through 
a  liquid  medium,  aSorded  in  part  by  the  tube 
and  probably  also  by  extrusion  from  the  egg- 
cell.  The  mature  spermatoioids  are  the  largest 
known  in  any  plant  (or  animal),  at  least  in 
Zamia  fioridana.  In  this  species  they  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  hate  been  studied  alive  in 
sugar  solutions.  They  are  of  nearly  spherical 
top-shape,  with  a  ciliferous  spiral  running  from 
the  apex  to  the  middle  r^on,  and  motion  is 
mainly  by  means  of  their  cilia,  but  there  is  also 
amceboid  motion  of  the  spiral  end  <see  Figs.  6 
and  7).  From  this  most  primitive  form  of 
fecHndation  known  in  flowering  plants  it  sectns 
evident  dut  not  until  the  later  stages  of  plant 
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evolution  did  the  pollen  tube  begin  to  serve  as  a 
direct  means  of  transfer  of  tbe  male  cells  as  ia 
Other  phanerogams. 


certainly  as  anywUere  m  the  tipper  C 
(Atane  Beds)  of  Greenland.  Since  C 
tune  the  nortDem  limit  of  the  Cycads  1 


Webber). 


— The  living  cycads       .  .  __   _   ___ 

species  divided  into  two  families,  the  Cycadeit, 
with,  the  single  senus  Cycas,  and  the  Zamia, 
including  the  ouer  genera.  The  species  are 
nearly  equally  (Uvided  between  the  New  and  Old 
World  tiiermal  tropics.  There  are  four  indi- 
genous Occidental  genera:  Zamia,  with  nearly 
40  species  ranges  over  the  mainland  from 
Florida,  where  two  species  occur,  to  Brazil,  and 
also  over  the  West  Indies ;  Crraloiamiaj  with 
six  species,  and  Dion,  with  three,  are  mainly 
Mexican  and  Central  American ;  while  the 
monotypic  Microcycas  is  Cubaa  In  the  Orient 
five  genera  occur:  Cyeas,  with  over  20  species. 
Is  the  most  notable,  and  ranges  over  Australia, 
the  East  Indies  and  Japan ;  Macroeamia,  with 
12  species,  and  the  monotypic  Bowenia  are  both 
Strictly  Australasian;  while  Encephalartos,  with 
20  species,  and  the  monotypic  Slangrria  are 
African.  This  represents  a  peculiarly  balanced 
distribution.  No  genus  is  common  to  both  the 
Orient  and  Occident.  Mexico,  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia are  the  main  centres  of  present  day 
cjicads ; ,  and  while  Cycas  is  the  only  eastern 
form  extending  into  the  northern,  Zamia  is  the 
only  western  form  known  to  extend  into  the 
southern  hemisphere.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  believe  the  species  are  now  under- 
going restriction.  The  eastern  Andine  base  is 
the  portion  of  the  cycad  habitat  least  known. 

FoBsil  Cycadicea:. — As  in  the  case  of  vari- 
ous unique  types  in  the  existing  flora,  the  pres- 
ent isolation  of  the  cycads  is  connected  with  a 
past  history  of  great  extent.  The  living  forms 
are  only  two  lateral  branches  of  a  varied 
CTcadalean  group.  The  Cyeadea  are  ancient, 
oiaracteristic  leaves  of  the  Cycas  type  having 
already  been  present  in  the  Girtoniferou's 
limestone.  Undoubted  petrified  Cycas  seeds 
occur  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Vancouver  Island 
The  Zamiae  were  already  present  in  the  Jurassic. 
But  they  are  always  scantily  present. 
Modem   (oolong  <ycads   appear  to  occur  as 


Cretaceous 
...   _ _  Cretaceous 

Cycads  has  slowly 

retreated  from  the  Arctic  area  to  its  present 
position.  A  species  recalling  the  African 
Enctphaiartos  was  left  behind  in  the  lower 
Miocene  of  southern  Europe.  However,  none 
of  the  fossil  forms  referable  to  the  cycads  have 
the  importance  attaching  to  the  wholly  extinct 
(nrcadeoid  group,  the  Bennettitacex.  [pearly  all 
UK  abundant  vegetation  of  the  Mesozoic,  for- 
merly supposed  to  fall  within  the  Cycads.  is 
being  gradually  relegated  to  this  group,  and  to 
an  account  oi  its  discovery  and  features  we 

II.  BeaaettitacMB^— The  record  of  the  dis- 
coveiy  and  segregatioa  oi  this  extinct  group 
from  the  cycads  proper  now  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  of  paUeontologic  re- 
search. The  cycad,  or  more  exactly  spdaldng, 
the  cycadophytan  type  of  foliage,  characterizes 
the  vesetation  of  mid-geologic  time.  Of  ajl 
fossil  plants  yielded  by  the  Mesozoic  rocks,  over 
30  psr  cent  are  cycadalean.  So  universally  and 
in  such  variety  of  species  do  the  leaf  imprints 
occur  that  the  Mesozoic  is  often  spoken  of  as 
the  "age  of  cycads.*  But  the  actual  proportion 
of  cycad  and  cycad-liktf  plants  in  the  Mesozoic 
floras  can  only  be  surmised.  The  recovered 
record  consists  largely  in  xerophyltous,  low- 
land or  swamp  types,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained  whether  there  was  a  distinct  cyea- 
deous  element  in  the  contemporaneous  apUnd 
and  plateau  vegetation;  although  it  is  probable 
that  there  was,  and  there  is  evideoce  tbat  both 
cycads  and  cycadeoids  were  notable  constitu- 
ents in  tie  Mesoioic  vegetation  of  the  Arritic 
areas.  Probably  the  species  ran  into  the  thou- 
sands. At  any  rate,  the  dominance  of  cycadeous 
plants  in  the  fossil  floras  preceding  the  advent 
of  recogniz^le  angiosperms  in  the  lower  Cre- 
taceous has  long  been  ngbrded  as  a  fact  of 
deep  evolutionary  interest;  though  it  is  only 
within  the  past  25  years  that  much  headway 
has  been  made  in  the  study  of  die  extensive 
fossil  material  at  hand.  Previously  the  Imowi- 
eige  of  the  fossil  cycads  rested  mainly  on  such 
facts  as  could  be  gleaned  from  the  stuily  of 
dissociated  leaves  and  occasional  stem  imprints. 
The  few  petrified  forms  more  acctjralcly  studied 
had  not  resulted  in  restorations,  and  it  was 
naturally  supposed  that  the  extinct  types  were 
closely  allied  to  modem  forms.  Tbe  names  of 
the  laaf  genera,  Zatnites^  Otosamites,  Cycaditrs. 
Stangerites,  etc.,  etc.,  udicate  this  supposed 
afiinily.  But  it  is  now  known  that  even  tbe 
xerophyllous  types,  which  are. the  more  readily 
conserved  because  of  form  and  habitat,  often 
bore,  despite  theiP  strictly  cycad-like  leaves, 
flowers  and  fruits  very  unlike  the  oones  of 
existing  cycads.  (See  Fig.  8).  American  re- 
searches have  mainly  contributed  to  this  result. 
Especially  the  discovery  of  the  remart^ble 
sihdfied  trunks  of  the  Bladt  Hills  of  South 
Dakota  has  given  to  the  cycadeoids  a  tran- 
scendent interest  from  both  the  palaeontol<^c 
and  the  botanic  viewpoint.  These  trunks  are. 
not,  however,  unique  to  North  America.  They 
belong  mainly  lo  the  genus  Cycadeoidra  and  the 
family  Cycadeoidex^  established  nearly  a  cen- 
tury since  by  the  En^ish  geologist  Buddand. 
Various  silicified  stems  with  a  heavy  armor  of 
leaf  bases  notably  simulating  the  recent  cycads 
just  dewribed  ud   been  cneountered    in  the 
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so-called  'dirt  bed*  of  the  oolite  fonnation  of 
the  Isle  of  Portland,  This  Hes  just  above  the 
limestone  there  quarried.  As  the  black  earth  of 
the  'dirt  bed*  is  stripped  away,  the  cycadeoids, 
with  more  or  less  crashed  terminal  buds,  are 
encountered  Quite  in  the  orif^al  soil  in  which 
thqr  mw.  "Die  stems  are  stiU  being  found  and 
luTe  Deen  known  to  the  (juarrynien  as  'crow's 
nests*  for  several  centuries,  Koing  back  even 
to  the  time  when  the  materials  tor  the  construc- 
tion of  Saint  Paul's  of  London  were  quarried. 
Owing  partly  to  the  checked  type  of  conserva- 
tion, the  Buckland  specimens  received  little 
further  study,  and  it  was  not  until  50  years 
later  that  William  Carry thers  described  an 
Isle    of   Wight   trunk  bearing  ovulate  cones. 


Pic.  8.— Trpa  of  Cyndeoid  toHliiatioii.  Abon  (1. 1). 
imprint!  el  utociBtod  fraud*  and  tndu,  from  Uw 
GoDdwuui,  IndiA.  Below  (3),  fuifma  of  petrified 
BiBok  Hilli  trnok  ihowing  limtlu  OTuIate  cone.  Cf. 
Pio.   10. 

Certain  Italiati  specimens  had  yielded  incomplete 
results,  and  a  splendid  Galician  trunk  in  the 
Zwinger  Museum  at  Dresden,  discovered  as 
early  as  1?53,  remained  unstudied.  Neither  did 
an  interesting  scries  of  American  trunks  from 
the  'iron  ore'  beds  of  Maryland,  first  noted 
about  1860,  receive  merited  allenlion.  In  fact, 
the  ovulate  cone  being  the  most  aberrant  cyca- 
deoid  feature,  with  tne  foliage  uncertain,  the 
relationship  to  the  cycad-leafed  plants  of  the 
Mesoioic  was  obscured  rather  than  cleared; 
and  so  the  subject  rested  until  the  attention  of 
American  paleontologists  was  directed  to  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  and  a  little  later 
to  the  Freeie  Out  Hills  of  Wyoming,  Begiti- 
nii^  with  the  species  Cycadeoidea  dacolenjit 
(Macbride  1893)  nearly  a  score  of  valid  species 
bUve  been  deicrtbed  from  silicified  ^reSr  often 


bearing  conserved  crowns  of  young  leaves  and 
the  flower  buds  in  various  stages  of  growth. 
In  one  instance,  that  of  the  inonocarpic  Cycth 
deoidea  Dartoni,  perhaps  the  most  ranarlahle 
fossil  plant  ever  recovered,  fully  500  of  the 
mature  ovulate  cones  are  embedded  in  the 
armor.  Over  half  are  complete  and  show  the 
seeds  with  the  finely  conserved  dicotyledonous 
embryos.    For  a  full  account  consult  references, 


the  Freeie  Out  Hills  upwards  of  1,000 
of  the  silicified  cycadeoid  trunks  have  been 
secured.  These  are  now  mainly  included  in  the 
collections  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Yale  University  and  the  United  Stales  National 
Museum.  The  Yale  collection  includes  a  unique 
series  of  branched  trunks  and  is  unrivalled  in 
extent  and  the  varietj;  of  types  included.  These 
specimens  have  permitted  the  preparation  of  a 
unique  scries  of  polished  surfaces  and  thin 
sections  from  whicn  alone  critical  study  is  pos- 
sible.    These  great  accessions  of  new  material 


made  possible  a  redintegration  of  the 
actual  plant  tjiie  represented  by  the  genus 
Cycadeoidea,  now  probably  the  best  known  of 
all  extinct  plants.  Obviously  Cycadeoidea  itself 
is  a  highly  specialized  form;  but  aside  from  its 
striking  features  it  possesses  an  extreme  interest 
s  affording  the  indispensable  structural  key  ti 


the  study  of  the  cycadeoid  casts  and  imprints. 
Moreover,  the  wider  knowledge  of  this  pre- 
viously unknown  group  of  plants  for  the  nrs 


Dakotan  trunks  must  have  great W 
1  the  Uganda  Encephalartos  of  Fig,  4. 
en  in  full  fruit  would  essential  diffei^ 


time  brings  within  the  range  of  scientific  dis- 
cussion the  origin  of  the  angiosperms.  Curiously 
enough  while  some  of  the  trunks  of  Cycadeoi- 
dea weigh  nearly  1,000  pounds,  certain  related 
forms  like  the  Wielondiella  of  Nathorst  had 
much  branched  stems  little  thicker  than  a  lead 
pencil.  (Sec  plate).  In  brief,  these  dissimilar 
but  related  forms  together  with  the  principal 
extinct  tycadaceous  plants  are  the  cycadeotdt, 
classified  as  the  BenneCtitacex.  It  is  next  [n 
order  to  consider  Cycadeoidea  as  the  key  to  the 
groupL 

Organization  of  Cycadeoidea,— In  the 
Mesozoic  forests  in  which  the^  grow,  the  ma- 
ture trunks  of  Cycadeoidea,  with  their  foliage, 
would  have  appeared  to  a.  beholder  to  differ 
little  from  modern  cycads.  Some  of  the  low 
branched  Dakotan  trunks 
resembled 

Only  when  .  _  _         _  

ences  have  appeared  to  the  eye.  Vegetatively, 
the  more  coirious  fern-like  chaff  or  ramentum 
borne  by  the  leaf  bases  forms  the  chief  outer 
peculiarity.  As  in  the  cycad  trunk,  the  diver- 
gence from  other  gymnosperms  is  mainly  due  to 
the  retention  of  the  old  leaf  bases,  the  heavy 
iinderlying  cortical  parenchyma  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  relatively  enormous  medulla  or  pith. 
The  woody  cylinder  is  thus  relatively  reduced: 
it  is  also  of  somewhat  simple  structure  and 
usually  without  growth  rings.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  ^owth 
rings  in  some  of  the  silicified  trunks,  with  de- 
velopment of  a  woody  cylinder  as  heavy  as  ia 
Cordailes  and  a  correspondent  reduction  of 
both  the  medulla  and  cortical  region ;  it  being 
noteworthy  that  these  variant  features  are  par- 
alleled by  the  existing  hion.  In  its  simplest 
form  the  woody  cyhndcr  of  the  Cycadeoidt 
(and  cycads)  consists  in  a  regularly  aligned  lat- 
tice of  anastomosing  collateral  bundle.     The 
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meshet  are  formed  hy  the  leaf  gaps.  Each  mamier  as  in  the  fossil  forms,  where  the 
Q^inder  bundle  is  divided  into  a  conspicuous  petiolar  bundles  are  more  simply  aligued.  In 
xylem  and  phloem  rwion  separated  by  a  well-  CfcaAs  the  petioles  have  a  jprominent  median 
marlnd  cambitim.  The  xylem  or  secondary  ndge  with  pinnule  insertion  in  two  lateral  fur- 
wood  tracheids  arc  interspersed  by  occasional  rows;  but  moat  fossil  forms  SLj^ear  to  have 


parenchyma  cells.  The  •medullary  rays'  are 
abundant,  deep  and  made  up  of  sheets  of  oblong 
to  squarish  cells,  often  two  cells  thick.  Next 
the  pith,  the  spiral  protoxylcm  first  arises  as 
more  or  less  isolated  strands,  soon  mer^ng  into 
the  main  body  of  scalariform  secondary  wood. 
While  the  scalariform  pits  of  the  mid-region  of 
the  tracheids  tend  to  break  up  into  a  radial 
circular  pitting  of  the  Arattcarioxlyhn  type, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  nearly  all  the  species  the 
main  body  of  wood  is  characteristically  scalar- 
iform. dtily  in  one  species  is  the  circular*pit- 
ting  found  to  form  a  thin  outer  zone  next  to  the 
cambium.  Essentially  this  same  variation  is 
found  in  the  wood  of  modem  cycads,  except 
that  in  the  latter  there  is  more  development  of 

e'tted  wood.  The  eycadeoids  thus  appear  to 
ive  been  a  primitive  scalariform  type,  while 
the  cycads  seem  to  advance  toward  a  pitted 
condition.  But  this  difference  is  partly  the 
result  of  post-Cretaceous  change.  In  both 
groups  the  i^loem  region  agrees  in  a  regular 
alternation  of  thin  and  thick  walled  elements. 
From  the  cylinder  meshes,  or  leaf  saps,  arise 
the  leaf  traces  which  are  singie  and  pass  out 
directly  to  the  leaf  bases. 

The  leaves  of  the  eycadeoids  are  in  venation 
reminisc«it  of  the  Cordaites.  As  in  that  group 
and  the  cycads  the  bundles  are  mesarch.  The 
inverted  omega  bundle  pattern  of  the  latter,  as 
seen  in  the  transverse  petiolar  vections,  is  some- 
what   unigHc,   but   varies   in   much   the   same 


had  a  more  or  less  pronounced  median  furrow, 
on  the  sides  of  which  the  pinnules  were 
obliquely  inserted.  Prefoliation  of  the  fossil 
types  was  direct,  with  pinnule  growth  some- 
what preceding  rachidal  elongatkon  as  in  the 
existing  MacrOEamia  tptnli.     See  Fig.  9. 

The  flowers  of  a  number  of  species  of  Cyca- 
deoidea  are  known  in  various  stages  of  growth 
from  initial  or  minute  forms  a  few  millimeters 
in  diameter  to  the  mature  ovulate  cones  or 
fruits.  All  the  strobili,  whatever  the  stage  of 
growth,  indicate  more  or  less  clearly  an  am- 
phisporangiate  condition;  but  there  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  for  both  bisexual  and  moncecious 
Epecie^_  with  a  probability  that  certain  others 
were  ditecious.  Briefly,  the  flower  is  a  short 
lateral  axillary  shoot,  always  invested  in  a 
husk  of  hairy  bracts  (cf.  figures  11-13).  At 
the  centre  is  an  immature  ovulate  cone,  envel- 
oped by  a  staminate  disc.  The  buds  vary  from 
a  few  centimeters  long  by  a  half  centimeter  in 
iMameter,  to  forms  S  to  10  centimeters  in  di- 
ameter. (Fig.  11).  The  marvelously  perfect 
silicification  of  the  flowers  b  due  to  the  pro- 
tected position  in  which  they  grew  packed  in 
amongst  the  old  leaf  bases;  but  even  so,  the 
fossilizatioQ  of  such  delicate  organs  as  sta- 
mens and  pollen  must  be  regarded  as  fortui- 
tous. In  species  where  the  peduncles  elongated 
no  fruits  were  left  behind.  The  great  number 
of  fruits  borne  by  various  mature  trunks  i: 
>tr9dng  feature,  indicatiag  in  Hnier^  of| 
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mccies  taoBtcarm,  or  fruit  growth  for  a  nn- 
Me  season  only,  followed  by  iterility  and  death. 
The  stamens  are  as  in  the  far  more  reduced 
amphisporangiate  dower  of  Tumboa,  ttnited 
into  a  campanulate  disc,  liypogTnotisly  in- 
serted. The  border  of  the  campanula  rises  to 
nearly  the  height  of  the  immature  central  cone 
and  then  splits  into  discrete  sporofihyllt.  Each 
of  these  then  acnds  up  two  win^luce  spurs  and 
at  the  same  titne  the  rachi<bl  tips  turn  inward 
and  downward  along  the  surface  of  the  cone — 
that  is,  the  component  fronds  of  the  flower- 


small  srain  of  rye  to  a  lai^  grain  of  wheat, 
while  the  infertile  scales  rise  about  and  over- 
top this  seed,  so  that  their  expanded  cuds  come 
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bud  are  of  deflexed  or  conduplicate  preflora- 
tion.  The  spoTophyll  spurs  rise  closely  ap- 
pressed  each  to  each,  forming  instead  of  Z 
rounded  summit  a  spired  dome  inside  the 
bract  husk.  The  outer  surface  is  toward  the 
apex  quite  tomentose.  Each  stamen  is  once 
pinnate  with  the  pinnules  reduced  and  bearing 
two  lateral  rows  of  pendent  bivalvate  synangia, 
varying  from  a  few  to  10  or  12  to  the  row. 
As  densely  packed  in  the  flower-bud,  the  syn- 
angia show  strong  appression  faces  (Pigs.  12, 
13),  but  are  of  essentially  the  same  structure 
as  in  the  existing  tree  fems  of  the  genus 
Marallia.  The  sporangia  in  two  facing  rows 
of  10  or  12  each  resting  in  the  synangia!  valves 
are  often  filled  choke-full  of  welt-conserved 
pollen.  The  grains  are  much  like  those  of  ex- 
isting cycads,  though  tending  to  reach  a  slight- 
ly larger  size.  It  is  noteworthy  that  some  of 
ue  discs  are  considerably  reduced  and  that  re- 
lated forms  of  the  Mexican  Liassic  have  a 
nearly  simple  campanula.     See  series  of  Figs. 

n-14 

The  mature  ovulate  cone  (Fig.  10)  is  of  in- 
verted pear  shape  and  consists  in  a  flattened  to 
conical  receptacle,  bearing  a  closely  interlodced 
series  of  sterile  and  fertile  scales.  At  the  pe- 
riphery all  the  scales  are  sterile,  but  in  all  the 
central  parts  of  the  cone,  as  so  clearly  seen  in 
the  transverse  sections,  the  fertile  scales  are  so 
distributed  that  each  is  surrounded  by  some 
regular  number,  as  from  five  to  six,  or  five  to 
seven  of  the  more  Battened  infertile  scales. 
Each  megasporophyll  bears  a  single  erect  and 
terminal  seed,   generally  from  the  size  of  a 


s.  ft,     Tbe  latter  lira 


id  the  micropylar  tubes  in  a  series  of  . 
interlocking  rosettes.  The  seeds  are  radiosper- 
tnic,  five  to  six  angled  like  those  of  Palaeozoic 
rather  than  Mesozoic  tiroes,  exalbuminous  or 
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nearly  so,  and  dico^lcdonous.  Hie  testa  is 
rather  reduced,  triple-layered  with  a  middle 
Stone  one  or  two  cells  thick  and  non-vascular. 
These  are  the  only  known  fossil  dicotyledonous 
seeds,  but  the  embryos  are  conserved  in  beautiful 
detail.  In  form  and  testa!  structure,  including 
peculiarities  of  the  mjcrop^lar  tube,  the  Cyca- 
deoidea  seed  presents  certain  striking  approxi- 


Fio.  11. —  Cycadmda  daaltiuw  Madiiide.  Fortion  <A  t, 
tmuvene  KCtion  thnnigh  uDcipuided  micriMpoio- 
phylU  of  A  bdporaDBiAtc  strobQua,  cuttio^  a  nchu  and 
iidjaecnt  synangU.  In  the  oentm]  aynangiuni  the  outer 
covcing  of  heavy  walled  prismatic  celts  is  leen  to  be 

thick,  to  which  adhere  the  iporan^l  toculi  closely 
Tanged  in  two  raws  — ^  one  on  each  ude  of  the  lynan- 

row  of  locuh  is  bounded  on  the  inner  side  by  well- 
defined  tissue  a  lingle  cell  in  thicknos,  eicept  between 
the  onglQ  of  adjacent  locuh  where  theie  is  a  thickneia 
trf  »everal  cells.  Thus  is  fomwd  the  two  opposed  inner 
WftUt  of  the  two  valves  into  which  the  lynanpium  split* 
in  dehiadng-     Cut  more  obiiciuely  tbe  two  mner  walla 

■yiiaiigia  on  the  l^t  aide  of  the  luurc  are  cut  veiy 
wliquelVi  and  compaiiaon  with  the  other  synanraa 
hence  ihowi  tbe  poution  of  the  dehiscence  sht  in  tha 
outer  nail.  At  the  lowei  left-hand  comer  o!  the  <i| 
a  pc^tion  of  a  trunsversely  cut  rachis  is 
aiTow.     X  about  25.     Cf.  nest  fiflUR. 

mations  lo  the  seeds  of  Gnetum  gnemon  and  G. 
africanum,  as  proved  by  Emily  M.  Berridge 
and  Mrs.  Thoday. 

The  Williamsonian  Tribe,— The  boundaries 
of  fossil  groups  are  always  obscure,  or  at  least 
inferential.  They  change  as  discovery  pro- 
ceeds; but  they  are  never  settled.  So,  coexist- 
ent with  the  Cycadtoidea,  and  without  sharp 


demarcation,  stands  the  related  and  far  greater 
group  of  dissociated  fossil  remains  conveniently 
termed  the  Williamsonian  Tribe.  "Hiis  tribe, 
taking  the  term  in  its  very  broadest  sense,  thus 
designates  that  dominant  and  varied  but  im- 
perfectly known  assemblage  of  Mesozoic  plants, 
to  which  the  silicified  ocadecads  afford  the 
structural  key.  These  are,  too,  the  proan^o- 
sperms,  as  they  were  with  much  foresight 
called  by  the  French  palseobotanist  .Saporla. 
Obviously,  accessions  of  petrified  forms  are 
few;  but  the  discovery  of  related  casts  and  im- 
prints is  only  begun.  The  latter  are  in  a  sense 
the  more  important,  since  they  in  the  end  af- 
ford the  chief  evidence  for  the  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  extinct  cycadophytan  vegetation.  The 
first  attempt  at  the  reconstitution  of  a  William- 
sonian ^ycadeoid  was  that  of  Zatitites,  or,  as 
now  called,  Williamsonia  gigas,  by  the  Eng- 
lish pala»botanist,  W.  C.  Williamson  (1870). 
But  his  conclusions,  based  on  the  casts  and 
imprints  of  stems,  leaves  and  fruils-  from  the 
Yorkshire  coast;  failed  to  convince  contempo- 
rary botanists.  With  Cycadeoidea  understood, 
it  IS  found,  however,  that  the  Williamson  res- 
toration only  lacked  completeness.  By  far  the 
best-known  member  •of  the  Williamsonian 
tribe  is  the  Wielandiella  from  the  Rhatic  of 
Sweden,  as  skilfully  studied  and  restored  by 
A.  G.  Nathorst,  and  shown  in  the  plate.  This 
plant  had  a  much  branched,  scandent  or  de- 
cumbent habit  and  bore  very  small  perfect 
flowers  with  reduced  discs.  Because  of  great 
age  and  plastic  features  Wielandiella  must  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important  cycadeoid;  but 
unfortunately  the  stem  structure  remains  un- 
known. The  Plerophyllum  Fayoli  of  the 
French  Carboniferous  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
handsomest  of  the  leaf  forms;  while  the  In- 
dian (and  cosmopolitan)  DictyoMamitts  had 
the  significant  feature  of  net- venation.  The 
Williamsonians  leave  behind  approximately  the 
record  of  emergence  and  extinction  indicated 
in  the  appended  table.  In  order  to  keep  the 
form  simple  (and  more  nearly  corpect^  vari- 
ous types  doubtless  related,  such  for 
as  the  Carboniferous  to  Permian  Plagi 
ties,  are  omitted. 
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As  far  as  fossil  preservation  goes,  Pter- 
ophylliim  and  Zamites  are  the  representative 
ancient  lines,  with  Sphenosatnites  as  a  relative 
merely  characterized  by  oddity  of  leaf  form. 
And  these  old  lines  pass  on  to  add  their  quota 
to  the  great  Williamsonian  group  of  tbe  Rluetit^ 
the  period  of  most  rapid  evolution.     Culmia»- 
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tion  occurs  in  the  lower  Jura ;  vfailc  extinction 
b^ins  in  the  middle  Jura  and  progresses  stead- 
ily to  the  upper  Cretaceous,  where  the  Cyca- 
deoideas  also  find  their  final  represenbtion  in 
both  Europe  and  America.* 

Cjrcadeoid  ReUtlonsh^B.—  In  comparing 
the  stem  and  leaf  structure  of  cycads  and  cyca- 
deoids  it  is  seen  that  the  distinct  differences 
generally  have  Ae  nature  of  singularities  ac- 
centuated by  separation  in  time.  The  existing; 
cycads  go  to  the  Jurassic.  Then,  doubtless, 
they  stilt  retained  their  ramentum  and  various 
older  features.  The  main  gap  is  due  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  sporophylls  into  cones  in  the 
cycads,  into  flowers  in  the  cycadeoids;  and  that 
this  severance  did  not  occur  later  than  the  Per- 
mian is  an  inference  resting  not  merely  on  the 
general  evidence,  but  on  the  cognate  fact  that 
the  coniferous  ^es  also  underwent  much 
similar  change  in  that  age.    The  fossil  trunk* 
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differ  from  the  modem  in  four  lesser,  although 
distinct  features,  either  of  which  affords  a  basis 
of  separation.  Firstly,  in  the  cycadeoids  the 
single  heavy  leaf  trace  of  horse-shoe  section 
arises  from  the  lower  angle  of  the  leaf  gap  and 
passes  directly  out  to  the  leaf  base,  while  in 
the  cycads  the  trace  is  double.  In  them,  the 
two  strands  sometimes  neariy  girdle  flie  trunk, 
although  such  girdle  leaf  traces  are  less  in  evi- 
dence   in    Zamia    and    Stangena.      Secondly, 


Lo  the  Tcsetable  Idngdom 
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the  life  of  their  api."    They  ttn ..... . 

c^  the  WiiliftiTi>Dniiui  Tribe  are  extended,  jnany  climntic  and 
P»Icophyte  fietore  mBitcome  into  ™wj  white  the  bearing 
on  the  evolution  of  modem  type*  is  incompaTHbly  cICKrer 
than  in  the  case  of  indent  reptiles,  where  the  myology 
almyi  TemiuiK  ninlr  dootFtful.  and  the  mode  o(  repro- 
dactioD  wholly  obacun. 


while  tbese  'girdle  traces*  ma^  have  a  concen- 
tric structure,  die  only  cycadeoid  cortical  traces 
which  are  concentnc  pertain  to  pediudes. 
Thirdly,  there  are  sometimes  found  in  the  cycad 
pi^  vascular  cone  domes  due  to  the  near^  or 


Fig.  U.  —  Vicnr*  '^  Ox  uiipIuHpanngiata  flower  Imd  tt 
Cycadtoidal  cototiaiit.  Partly  diesranunatio  (to  left); 
tnt  on  the  fight  the  Cnnmnely  cut  suDUAit,  with 
.  loogitadiiicl  lactioool  yousKMcd  COBB  M).  and  num- 
«»nq>hylU  (B).     Nat.  aiib  „ 

incilriently  terminal  position  of  the  enormous 
cones.  As  the  vegetative  axis  reasserts  itself 
the  peduncle  bundle  strands  and  cylinder  are 
grown  round  by  the  main  woody  cylinder.  No 
parallel  can  arise  in  the  cycadeoids,  where  the 
peduncles  are  all  lateral,  as  indeed  they  are  in 
roost  cycads.  Fourthly,  peduncular  centrifugal 
wood,  the  remnant  of  the  old  cryptogamic 
wood,  and  still  present  in  some  modem  cycads, 
is  entirely  lost  m  the  cycadeoids,  notwithstand- 
'ma  their  greater  age.  In  fructification  the  cy- 
cads and  cycadeoids  at  first  sight  appear  utterly 
dissimilar.  But  on  closer  consideraUon  im- 
portant reciprocal  relationships  appear.  There 
IS  an  Indian  form  suggesting  a  staminate 
whorl,  rather  than  a  disc ;  while  there  is  no 

?uestion  of  the  strobilar  nature  of  the  ovulate 
ruit,  whether  to  be  regarded  as  a  cone,  or  as 
an  Inflorescence  made  up  of  secondary  axes 
of  Sterile  scales  clustered  about  a  central  seed 
stem,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Pan- 
damn  cone.  Furthermore,  diffuse  strobilar 
types,  or  those  with  more  leafy  sporophylls,  are 
in  evidence  in  Mesoioie  times  in  both  conifer- 
ous and  other  gymnospermous  types.  Also,  it 
appears  that  in  gymnosperms  there  are  ois- 
tinct  gradations  from  carpellary  leaTes  to  cone 
scales,  and  that  there  is  no  impassable  hiatus 
bf^een  cones,  whorls  of  fertile  leaves  and 
discs.  In  cycads  the  microsporophylls  are  re- 
duced to  cone-scales,  while  the  magasporo^ 
phylts  are  in  the  carpellary  stage.  In  the  cyca- 
deoids exactly  the  opposite,  or  complementary 
coime  of  change  went  on;  the  seen  is  simple 
stalked  (as  in  Arancaria),  and  the  microsporo- 
phyll  is  frond-Hke.  It  has,  too.  that  curious 
eared  feature,  which  also  a^ears  primitively 
significant  Jtiat  as  in  various  cycad  coftes 
both  types  of  sporopt^lls  have  an  eared  or 
diceratoid  character,  so  in  the  Cycadeoidea 
microsporophyll  the  same  feature  recurs;  and 
the  further  fact  is  there  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  the  position  or  insertion  of  the  spore 
in  the  so-called  dorsal  or  ventral  position  may 
depend  on  the  mode  of  prefloration  and  reducr 
tion.  Thtis,  owing  solely  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  sporophylls  of  Cycadtoidea  are  or- 
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tion  on  the  superior , _.  — 

Min  derivation  from  pendent  Marattioid  ^'pes. 
And  this  evidence  bears  directly  on  the  ongin 
of  the  ovuliferous  scale  of  conifers,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  reduction  of  an  eared  mega- 
Sporophyll,  prefloratelj  deflexed,  must  lead  to  a 
complex  ovuliferous  scale  simulatinK  that  of 
the  modem  conifers.  Finally,  in  the  article  on 
Araucarw  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  certain 
parallel  with  Cycadeoidea  exists.  Aside  from 
cycads,  Araucaria  must  be  considered  the 
nearest  relative,  despite  the  floral  parallel  seen 
in  the  Tttmboa  disc  and  the  seeds  of  Cnrtum. 
Fundamentally  important  is  the  fact  that  with 
the  splitting  up  of  the  scalariform  pits  and  loss 
of  tracheidal  end  walls,  vessds  could  arise,  and 
that  with  medullar  decrease  and  the  develop- 
ment of  storage  tissue,  essentially  dicotyled- 
onous wood  structures  like  those  seen  in 
Magnolia,  Drimyt  and  Trochodendron  would 
be  reached.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
floral  plan,  simulating  that  of_  Liriodendron 
and  other  Magnoliacese,  there  is  indicated  a 
possible,  if  not  even  s  probable,  mode  of  an- 

e'osperm  derivation.  Narrow  indeed  must 
ive  been  the  gap  between  upland  and  espe- 
cially boreal  cycadeoids  and  the  -true  precursor 
or  pro- angio sperms  in  early  Mesoioic  times. 
The  only  alternative  hypothesis  to  angiosperm 
derivation  from  within  or  near  to  the  cycadeoid 
stock,  is  a  far-reaching  homoplasy  and  paral- 
lelism continuing  thsoughout  all  post-Palxozoic 
time.    See  Cvcadophyta;  PALEoaoTAUY. 

Bibliogrmphy. —  The  record  of  discovery 
and  investi^tion  of  the  Cycadalea,  existing 
and  fossil,  is  to  be  found  n^nly  in  the  scien- 
tific writing  of  Buckland,  von  Mohl,  Solms- 
Migucl,  Lignier,  Zeiller,  Flicht  Nathorst, 
Scott,  WoTsdell,  Stopes  Seward,  Ikeno,  Web- 
ber, Ward,  Chamberlain  and  Wieland.  The 
titles  are  given  with  essential  completeness  in 
the  bibliography  appended  to  Wieland's  'Amer- 
ican Fossil  Cycads'  (Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington  Publication  No.  34,  Vol.  I,  1906; 
Vol.  II,  1916).  For  a  still  more  recent  account 
consult  Seward's  'Fossil  Plants'  (Vol.  Ill, 
(Cambridge,  England,  1917). 

G.  R.  WiELAiro, 
Yale  UmvertUy. 

CYCADOFILICES.     See  PrEiinxisPEKMJE. 

CYCADOPHYTA,  a  term  of  convenience 
for  alt  cycad-leafed  plants,  introduced  by  A.  G. 
Nathorst.  The  great  majorilTf  of  such  plants  are 
extinct  and  of  unknown  fructification,  but  so  far 
as  discovered  they  are  naked  seeded  or  gymno- 
spermous.  The  apposed  gymnosperm  group 
Coniferophyta  is  now  also  used  for  the  living 
and  fossil  plants  with  foliage  like  that  of  pines. 
See  Cycaoalks;  pALEOBOTAitV. 


Perforce  any  group  of  plants  mainly  fossil 
is  homogeneous  or  natural  only  with  respect 
to  its  foliage,  the  flowers  and  fnuts  of  extinct 
forms  being  seldom  determinable  with  certainty. 
The  Cycadophytes  thus  include  frond  types  ex- 
tending from  Aose  with  pinnules  like  the  exist- 
ing Zamia  WatUsH  a  foot  and  a  half  long  by 
a  foot  in  breadth  to  very  narrow  linear  forms. 
The  double  bifurcate  condition  in  Cycas  Mieko- 
litgii  suggests  easy  transition  toward  Ginkgo 
(q.v.).  There  may  be  a  single  midrib  as  in 
Cytas,  but  the  appearance  is  often  very  fern- 


like  with  parallel  to  didiotomoui  Utenl  veiaa. 
Venation  is  mainly  dicbotomotu,  wiA  eaqr 
transition  into  typKtX  netted  venation  sudi  as 
that  of  die  Jurassic  Diclyotamiles.  An  inter- 
esting intermediate  form,  cosmopoliun  in  the 
later  Mcsoioic,  is  tbe  gcBus  Ctenu.  As  now 
used,  the  Cycadophyta  are  not  restricted  to  the 
bi-pinnate  fronds  like  Bovenia 


stems  after  the  manner  of  dicotyls.  Such  may 
be  arbitrarily  included  because  their  relation- 
ship to  forms  with  decided  cycad  foliage  has 
been  proved.  (See  description  of  Cycaaeoidta 
and  Wielandiella  in  Cycadales).  Theoretically 
the  Cycadophytan  blade  of  the  Stangerites, 
or  the  Taeniopteris  tj^ie,  must  approach 
primitive  dicotyl  blades  like  those  of  the  early 
Magnolias  (Liriodendropsis).  In  die  latter 
there  is  gradual  increase  in  size  of  the  sparsely 
set  parallel  veins  with  gradual  invasion  of 
the  finer  marginal  net.  That  is,  the  actual 
vein  bulk  remains  much  the  same,  but  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  veins  as  a  supporting  frame- 
work is  different  (tod  stronger  —  meeting  the 
needs  of  varied  environments  and  of  lofty 
trees  growing  in  the  open. 

A  fairly  sear^iing,  though  necessarily  alter- 
native classification  of  the  Cycadophyta  taken 
as  a  vast  complex  of  forms  extending  back  to 
the  Carboniferous  Age,  and  constantly  being 
added  to  in  tke  course  of  paleontolr^C  dis- 
covery, is  the  following: 
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CVCAD8  — CTCLOID 


CTCAD8.    See  CrcASAun. 

CTCLADZS,  sTWTi-der,  or  KYKLADBS, 
tfie  ancient  and  likewise  the  modem  name 
jjvcn  to  the  principal  group  of  islands  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  now  belonging  to  the 
Idngdom  of  Greece  and  formed  into  a  separate 
province.  The  largest  islands  of  the  grom)  are 
Andros,  Paros,  Myconns,  Tenos,  Naxos,  Melos 
and  Thera  or  Santorin.  They  arc  situated  be- 
tfwcn  lat  36°  and  38*  N.  and  long.  24*  and 
26*  30*  E,  They  are  generally  mountainous 
and  evidently  of  volcanic  formation.  They 
produce  soutncm  fruits  and  large  qoantittes  of 
marble,  limestone,  slate,  gneiss,  marble  and 
emptive  rocks.  Wine,  brandy,  hides  and  to- 
tncco  are  exported,  Hermopolis  is  the  prind- 
>al  trade  centre  and  capital.    Pop.  about  130,- 


and  tbe  two  points  on  Ike  bace  vkere  the  curve 
begins  and  ends  are  the  cuspc.  The  ^rcloid  !■ 
commonly  illustrated  by  reference  to  a  wagon- 
wfieel  moving  ahmg  a  perfectly  smooth  road. 
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CYCLAMEN,  slk^^-min,  a  geous  of  per- 
ennial herbs  of  the  natural  order  Primulacta. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  species,  mostly  na- 
tives of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Mediterranean 
rcKion,  and  characteriied  by  flattish  tumip-like 
tubers  or  corms,  long-stemmed,  more  or  less 
rounded  or  beart-sbaped  leaves  and  solitary, 
ungie  flowers  with  reflexed  petals  of  great 
range  of  color.  Tbe  best-known  species  srown 
in  ^nerica  is  C.  laiifeltiim,  popiuaiiy  laiown 
as  C.  perticum.  It  has  produced  a  very  large 
number  of  horticultural  varieties,  including 
some  double  forms,  and  is  probably  the  most 
satis  factory  window  gardening  plant,  because  of 
the  profusion  of  its  blossoms  during  many 
monOu  and  also,  because  of  tlie  simplicity  of 
its  culture.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  early  win- 
ter and  kept  steadily  growing  unbl  tbe  follow- 
ing winter,  when  ihey  should  coauneace  to 
blossom;  that  is,  in  from  12  to  IS  months.  The 
roots  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  up  like  other 
bulb  roots.  The  plants  do  not  stand  the  heat 
of  American  summers  and  are  therefore  less 
popular  as  garden  flowers  than  in  £u(Y^>e.  The 
name  sow-bread  is  sometimes  given  to  the  spe- 
cies chicAy  caltivated  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause swine  are  fond  of  Hie  acrid  tnbers.  The 
root  is  a  drastic  cathartic  and  is  occasionally 
■ued  in  medicine. 

CYCLE  (Gr.  rt-Ooj,  Lat.  cycbts,  a  drcle) 
is  used  for  every  uniformly  returning  succes- 
sion of  the  same  events.  On  such  successions 
or  cycles  of  years  rests  all  chronology,  particu- 
larly the  calendar.  A  period  oE  7&  years  Is 
called  a  solar  cycle  and  serves  to  shew  the  day 
of  the  week  falling  on  the  first  day  of  January 
in  every  year.  The  lunar  cycle  is  a  period  of 
19  years,  after  which  the  new  moon  falls  again 
on  the  same  day  of  the  mouth.  Besides  these 
two  cycles,  which  are  indispensable  for  the  cal- 
culations of  the  calendar,  there  are  some  others, 
several  of  them  known  by  the  names  of  periods. 
In  China  a  cycle  covers  a.  period  of  W  years; 
hence  the  poet,  Moore,  may  have  had  in  mind 
a  definite  length  of  time  when  he  used  the  ex- 
pression, "A  cycle  of  Cathay.' 

CYCLE.     See  Ihtesnal  Coubustiom  Em- 

CYCLOID,  the  curve  traced  by  any  given 
point  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  which  is 
rolled  in  its  own  plane  upon  a  straight  line. 
The  rolling  drcle  is  called  the  ^jenerating  drde 
and  the  chosen  point  the  traang  point  Tlie 
■traight  line  is  i^ed  the  base  of  the  iTdoid, 
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Each  point  in  the  outer  drcumference  of  the 
tire  of  the  wheel  describes  a  cydoid  during  its 
transit  from  contact  with  the  road  at  one  point 
(or  cusp)  to  tbe  position  where  it  is  agaui  in 
contact  with  the  road.  The  base  of  the  cycloid 
is  obviously  equal  to  the  drcumference  of  the 
generating  cirde,  as  It  is  measured  off  there- 
with. The  length  of  the  cycloid  curve  is  four 
times  the  diameter  of  the  generating  drde.  The 
area  iriduded  between  tbe  cycloid  and  its  bajo 
is  three  times  the  area  of  its  generating  drde. 
If  the  cydoid  be  inverted,  so  that  its  concave 
side  is  uppermost,  a  ball  under  the  impulse  of 
gravity  alone,  rolling  down  the  curve  from  any 
point  m  the  Curve,  will  reach  the  lowest  point 
or  vertex,  in  the  same  time  that  it  would  if 
started  at  any  other  point  in  the  curve.  For 
this  reason  the  cycloid  is  called  the  isochronal 
or  isochronous  curve.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
curve  of  swiftest  descent,  because  the  rolling 
ball  will  reach  the  vertex  in  less  time  by  fol- 
lowing the  cycloid  than  if  it  moved  along  any 
other  path,  even  a  straight  line.  The  involute 
of  a  semi-cydoid,  starting  from  die  vertex,  is 
a  similar  cycloid  (Fig.  2).     This  fact  coupled 
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with  the  isochronal  character  of  the  curve,  led 
the  ^orologists  to  adapt  the  cycloid  to  the 
dock,  aiming  by  means  of  a  pendulum  swinging 
always  in  die  same  time,  no  matter  what  the 
leggtii  of  the  arc,  to  gain  a  timekeeping  device 
that  would  not  vary.  The  plan  failed  through 
unavoidable  friction.  Tbe  curve  of  the  cydoid 
is  now  chiefly  of  use  b  the  arts  in  the  shaping 
of  die  teeth  of  cog-wheels,  the  cycloid  exhibit- 
ing less  friction  than  any  other  form. 

Several  other  curves  are  usually  grouped 
with  the  cydoid  as  if  related  to  it    CcMutrnc- 
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CYCLOID  FISHES— CYCLOPES 


lively  they  are,  otathematically  they  arc  noL 
The  epicycloid  is  the  curve  traced  by  a  point  in 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  which  is  rolled 
around  on  the  outer  side  of  a  fixed  circle.    The 

r cycloid  is  the  curve  traced  by  a  point  in 
Mrcnmfercnce  of  a  circle  rolling  around 
on  the  inner  side  of  a  fixed  curve.  It  is  evident 
that  the  functions  of  these  two  curves  cannot 
resemble  or  bear  any  relation  to  those  of  the 
cycloid.  The  curves  known  as  ■trochoids*  are 
more  nearly  related,  as  they  are  assumed  to  be 
{generated  by  points  connected  with  the  general- 
ing  circle  of  the  cycloid.  The  prolate  trochoid 
is  traced  by  a  point  in  a  radius  of  the  generating 
circle  of  the  cycloid.  The  curtate  trochoid  is 
traced  by  a  point  outside  of  the  generating 
drde  supposed  to  be  on  one  of  the  radu 
extended.  (See  Epicycloid  ;  Hypocycloid  ; 
Tbochoib).  Consult  Proctor,  R.  A^  'Treatise  on 
the  Cycloid,  and  All  Forms  of  Cycloidal  Curves* 
(London   1S78). 

CYCLOID  FISHES,  an  order  of  fishes, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  Agassii,  hav- 
ing smooth,  round  or  oval  scales,  as  the  salmon 
and  herring.  The  scales  are  formed  of  con- 
centric  layers,  not  covered  with  enamel  and  not 
spuious  on  the  margins ;  they  are  generally  im- 
bricated, but  are  sometitnes  placed  side  by  side 
without  overlapping.  It  corresfKinds  rougnly  to 
the  modern  Physotlomi,  consisting  of  those 
fishes  which  retain  the  duct  from  the  air-bladder 
to  the  cesophagus. 

CYCLOMETER,  an  invention  for  measur- 
ing and  recording  the  distance  traveled  hy 
wheeled  vehicles,  extensively  used  in  cycling. 
its  most  important  application  is  in  rsulroading. 
The  apparatus  is  connected  with  the  wheels  of 
a  car,  and  by  recording  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions tells  on  a  sheet  ofpaper  inside  the  car  the 
number  of  miles  traveled.  It  is  purely  auto- 
matic, and  in  addition,  by  an  attachment  of 
extreme  beau^  and  ingenuity,  every  inequality 
in  the   road-bed  of  a  railroad  is  detected  and 

CYCLONE  (Gr.  ■whirling,*  ■revolvuig"),  a 
term  ori^nally  applied  to  the  violent  rotatory 
tempests  of  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions, 
called  in  the  West  indies  hurricanes ;  in  Sen^al, 
tornadoes-  at  the  CJipe  of  (lood  Hope,  trovados; 
in  the  Chinese  Sea,  typhoons;  and  on  the  west 
coast  of  Central  America,  papagallos.  The 
diameter  of  rotation  of  such  storms  is  from 
200  to  300  miles  and  sometitnes  exceeds  500, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  according  to 
Himiboldt,  is  sometimes  as  much  as  from  200 
to  300  miles  an  hour.  The  centre  of  the  storm 
often  advances  30  miles  an  hour.  Since  the 
discovery  of  the  rotalaty  course  of  winds  even 
at  a  distance  from  the  tropics  the  term  cyclone 
iias,  however,  been  applied  to  any  system  of 
winds  blowing  round  a  centre  of  low  pressure, 
and  a  cyclone  is  distingn^ished  from  an  anti- 
<yclone,  which  is  a  system  of  winds  with  a 
centre  of  high  pressure.  These  two  systems  are 
always  in  proximi^  to  each  other,  thou^  their 
centres  may  be,  and  usually  are,  very  wide  apart 
In  the  cyckme  there  is  a  gradual  rise  of 
harometric  pressure  from  the  centre  to  flie 
circumference,  in  the  anti-cyclone  a  gradual  fall; 
in  consequence  of  this  the  tendency  ofthe  winds  in 
a  cyclone  is  toward  the  centre,  in  an  anti-cyclone 
it  IS  from  the  centre;  a  cyclonic  system  travels 
in  a  certain  direction  from  the  r^ion  where  it 


originates  till  it  is  dissipated  «r  d 

antKyclonie  wstem  geacrally  remains  in  mc 
region  where  it  is  formed,  its  centre  only  sluft- 
ing  about  within  comparatively  narrow  limits; 
the  isobaric  lines  of  a  c>'clone,  especially  near 
the  centre,  are  almost  circular,  those  of  the 
anti-cyclone  extremely  irregular,  and  the  at- 
mospheric gradient  (that  is,  the  rate  of  increase 
or  decrease  of  pressure)  is  usually  greater  in 
the  former  than  m  the  latter.  While  the  general 
tendency  of  cyclonic  winds  is  toward  the  centre 
of  the  cyclone,  their  actual  course  is  not  directly 
toward  that  space,  but  spirally  round  it,  the 
lines  of  rotation  being  nearly  the  same  as  those 
of  the  isobaric  curves.  The  direction  of  rota- 
tion is  stated  in  'Buys-Ballot's  Law  of  the 
Winds,'  which  in  one  of  its  forms  is:  'Stand 
■with  your  back  to  the  wind,  and  the  barometer 
is  lower,  in  the  northern  hemis[diere,  oii  your 
left  hand  than  on  your  right;  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  on  your  right  hand  than  on  your 
left."  This  is  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
which  has  a  greater  linear  velocity  at  the 
equator  than  at  the  poles,  so  that  the  centrifu- 
gal flow  of  dense,  dry  air  to  the  equator  has  a 
westward  motion,  while  the  northward  flow  of 
Kgh^  moist  air  is  deflected  to  the  east  There 
are  important  differences  in  the  weather  accom- 
nng  cyclones  and  anti-cyclones,  but  these 
so  mudi  modified  by  local  circumstances 
uioL  it  is  impossible  to  enter  UT>on  them  here. 
Almost  the  only  general  observation  that  can  be 
made  on  this  head  is  diat  the  air  in  a  re^on 
over  which  an  anti-cyclone  hovers,  espeaally 
near  the  centre,  is  very  diy,  and  dther  dear  or 
alniost  free  from  clouds.  The  great  nclonic 
area  of  the  United  States  is  the  central  Missij- 
sippi  Valley,  notably  in  Kansas.  Cyclones  are 
less  common  apparently  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  and  less  violent,  but  occur  with  some 
frequency  as  far  east  as  the  Alleghanies.    Sec 

MEfEOKOLOGY. 

CYCLOF.SDIA.    See  Emcvcuipsdia. 

CYCLOPEAN  WORKS,  in  ancient  archi- 
tecture, masonry  constructed  with  large  blocks 
of  stone  unhewn  and  uncemented,  said  to  be  the 
works  of  a  fabulous  race  of  giants,  the  Cyclopes 
(q.v.).  Some  of  these  worics.were  the  w^lls 
of  Argos,  Tityns  and  Mycenx.  Similar  walls 
are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Greece, 
Italy  and  Sidly,  at  Persepolis  and  elsewhere  in 
Asia,  and  at  Cuico,  Peru.  The  earliest  form 
consists  of  huge  lules  of  rock  irregularly  hewn. 
the  spaces  filled  up  with  smaller  stones.  Later, 
the  stones  were  hewn  to  fit  one  another,  and 
polygonal  masonry  developed.  Constdt  Felit- 
Radel,  'Recherches  sur  les  monuments  (7CI0- 
pdens*  (Paris  1841)  ;  Middlelon.  'Gredan  Re- 
mains in  Italy'   (London  1812). 

CYCLOPES,  stklo-pez,  a  race  of  giants  in 
the  mythology  of  Greece.  The  earlier  ngrthol- 
ogy  of  Hesiod  makes  them  the  sons  of  Uraims 
and  Ge  (Heaven  and  Earth).  They  belonged  to 
the  Titans,  were  three  m  nun^r  —  Argcs, 
Ste ropes  and  Brontes  — and  had  only  one  eye, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  their  forehead  They 
were  cast  into  Tartarus  by  their  father,  and 
again  by  Cronus,  but  being  released  hy  Zeus 
provided  him  with  thunderbolts,  and  became  his 
ministers.  They  were  slain  by  Apollo  for  hav- 
ing furnished  Zeus  with  thunderbolts  to  kill 
Asclepius.  Wholly  different  from  these  are  the 
sMis  of  Neptune,  of  whom  Polyphenms  (q.v.) 
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the  dikf.     They  i 


described    i 


the 


eyed  Kiant\  supporttiifi  themselves  by  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle.  According  to  Homer  they  resided 
on  the  weet  side  of  Sicaly.  A  later  tixditioi) 
describes  the  Cyclopes  as  the  servants  and  as- 
■istauts  of  Hephaistus  (Vulcan),  engaged  in 
making  die  armor  and  metal  ornaments  for  (pds 
and  heroes.  The  name  C^opes  is  also  pren 
to  a  Thracian  tribe  of  giants,  who  according 
to  tradition  built  the  stone  works  known  as 
q^opcan  (q.v.).  They  were  named  from  their 
long,  Cyck^. 

CYCLOPS,  sITtlSps,  a  genus  of  small  fresh- 
water cmstaceans,  type  of  a  family,  Cyclopidtt, 
in  the  order  Coprpoda  (q.v.).  They  are  popu- 
larly included  under  the  wide  title  of  'water- 
fleas.*  Various  species  are  common  as  active 
swimmers  in  fresh-water  pools  or  slow-flowiiK 
brooks,  and  a  few  forms  have  been  recorded 
from  the  sea.  The  head-region  is  not  distinct 
from  the  first  ring  of  the  thorax;  there  is  a 
pear-shaped  se^ented  body  and  a  long  ab- 
domen- both  pairs  of  antennz  are  long,  and  in 
the  male  the  anterior  pair  form  claspers.  There 
is  no  heart,  the  fifth  pair  of  limbs  b  rudimentary 
and  the  second  antenna:  are  without  an  ex' 
opodite.  The  average  length  of  the  commonest 
species  is  from  two  to  tnree  millimeters;  the 
fliales  are  generally  smaller  than  the  females. 
A  very  marked  ;^ature,  to  which  the  name 
refers,  is  the  ungle  medium  ey^  usually  bri^t 
crimson  and  sparkling  like  a  gem ;  and  not  less 
noticeable  are  the  two  large  em-bags  carried 
t^  the  females.  They  eat  both  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  are  very  prohfic. 

CYCLOHAUA,  a  painted  conspectus  of  a 
scene  arranged  in  a  circular  room,  so  as  to 
a&ord  the  eye  a  single  comprehensive  view. 
Battles  have  been  thus  presented  in  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  circular  panoramas,  as 
that  of  Gettysburg.    Sec  Panobaica. 

CYCLOSTOMI,  sl-Wfls'to-me  (Gr.  •round- 
mouthed*),  one  of  the  five  primary  divisions 
or  classes  of  the  craniate  Vertebrala,  also  called 
Agnalha,  MartipobrancMi,  etc  Excluding  the 
doubtful  extinct  ostracoderms,  the  cyclostomes 
have  an  imperfect,  embryonic  brain  case,  no 
lower,  jaw,  no  paired  lim^  or  their  sumwrting 

S*rdles,  no  ribs  and  no  scales.  They  have  a 
rge  number  of  git)  pouches,  which  have  a 
^leton  not  homologous  with  that  of  the  tnie 
fishes.  The  nostril  is  single,  and  the  rudiments 
of  the  pineal  and  parietal  eyes  are  remarkably 
perfect  There  is  no  trace  of  a  swim-bladder. 
The  mouth  is  armed  with  a  peculiar  rasping 
apparatus.  The  skeleton  is  purely  cartilaginous 
Uid  the  notochord  persists  in  living  forms, 
There  are  many  remarkable  structural  special- 
ieations  in  the  representatives  of  the  three  or 
four  subdivinons,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
living  forms  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  they 
are  survivals  of  a  once  extensive  group  of  fish- 
like  animals ;  but  only  a  single  species  of  fossil 
con  be  referred  to  here  with  any  certainty. 
The  following  may  be  indicated  as  orders: 
Cyclia/  with  the  vertebral  column  well  developed 
and,  like  other  parts  of  the  internal  skeleton, 
ossified ;  no  external  skeleton  and  no  paired 
limbs;  the  tail  provided  with  a  la:^  diphycercal 
tin  supported  by  rays;  the  skull  a  cartilaginous 
capsule,  with  promment  ear  sacs,  and  a  large 
mraan  nasal  sac  with  a  drde  of  cirri  about 


rocks  of  Scotland;  Hyperoartia,  having 

die  internal  skeleton  entirely  unossified,  with  a 
persbtent  notochord  and  no  vertebra:;  body 
eel-hke  with  a  candal  fin ;  the  mouth  a  suctorial 
disc,  with  the  raspmg  end  of  a  piston-like 
tongue  appearing  at  its  centre;  the  nasal  sac 
median  and  its  diverticulum  not  penetrating  the 
palate;  and  seven  pairs  of  pouch-like  giti  slits, 
whith  communicate  with  a  common  respiratory 
tube  distinct  from  the  (Esophagus;  represented 
by  the  »ngle  family  Prtromyxonltda,  with  the 
principal  genera  Petromyaon  (lamprey,  q.v.), 
Lampetra,  Mordovia  and  Geotna;  and  Hyper' 
olrelia,  like  the  last  in  the  characters  enumer- 
ated except  that  the  nasal  diverticulum  (^hy- 
pophysii)  perforates  the  palate  and  opens  into 
the  mouth  and  there  is  no  separate  internal 
respiratory  tube.  There  are  two  families  of 
this  group,  the  Bdellostomida,  with  6  to  14  gill 
-  each  side  opening  separately  at  the 


six  pairs  of  gill  pouches  have  a  sii  „ 
external  opening  on  each  ^de.  To  these  Pro- 
fessor Cope  has  added  the  great  extinct  group 
Oslracophori    (q.v.). 

CYDIAS,  aidl-^.  Greek  painter:  b.  the 
island  of  Cythnus,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  Hor- 
tensius,  the  orator,  purchased  Us  painting  of  the 
Argonauts  for  144,000  sesterces  (nearly  $7,200). 
This  same  piece  was  afterward  tranflerred  by 
Agrippa  to  the  portico  of  Neptune  at  Rome. 

CYDNUS,  a  river  of  Qlicia,  rising  in  the 
Taurus  and  flowing  through  Tarsus  mto  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  mouth  of  the  Cydnus 
is  often  choked  with  sand  and  other  alluvial 
deposits.  It  was  on  this  river  that  Qeopatra 
made  her  voyage  to  meet  Antony. 

CYDONIA  (named,  it  is  believed^  from  a 
place  caJled  Kydon,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  of 
which  this  frmt  is  a  native)  ;  a  genus  of  fruit 
trees,  order  Pomacea.  It  has  leaty  calyx  lobes 
and  many-seeded  cells  in  its  fruit     C.  vtdgatis 


CYGNUS,  sig'nus  ("the  Swan"),  one  of 
Ptolemy's  northern  constellations.  It  includes 
the  double  rtar  Aibiero  or  (9  Cygni,  the  com- 
ponents of  which  are  differently  colored,  one 
of  them  being  orange  and  the  other  blue.  The 
motions  of  the  double  star,  61  Cygni,  have 
been  carefully  observed,  and  it  has  Seen  esti- 
mated that  the  pair  together  wei^  about  one- 
third  OS  much  as  our  sun.  It  is  mne  light-years 
away  from  us,  and  so  is  the  nearest  star  to  us 
except  a  Ccntauri.  A  new  star,  at  present  of 
the  15di  magnitude,  was  discovered  by  Schmidt 
at  Athens  in  1876. 

CYLINDER.  A  cylindrical  surface  is  a 
ruled  surface  ^nerated  by  a  line  moving  while 
parallel  to  a  given  line.  A  cylinder  is  the  solid 
mtercepted  by  a  closed  cylindrical  surface  and 
two  parallel  planes.  A  circular  cylinder  a 
formed  by  two  parallel  circular  surfaces,  called 
the  supenoT  base  and  the  inferior  base,  and  a 
convex  surface  terminated  by  them.    There  is 

distinction  between  rectangular  cylinders  and 


oblique  cyhnders.  In  the  ^rst  case,  the  axis, 
that  is,  the  straight  line  jmning  the  centres  of 
the  two  oppoMte  bases,  is  perpendicular  to  them ; 
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_ .  .  e  equal  to  the  product  of  the  base  by  the 
altitude,  or  the  perpendiciilar  distance  between 
the  bases.  Archimedes  found  that  the  volume 
of  a  sphere  inscribed  in  an  e<tuilateral  cyitnder, 
that  is,  of  a  sphere  whose  diameter  is  equal  to 
the  beigjit  and  also  to  the  diameter  of  the  base 
of  the  cylinder,  is  equal  to  twO'tfairds  of  die 
cubic  contents  of  the  cylinder.  A  right  circular 
^tinder  may  be  generated  by  the  revoludod  of 
&  rectangle  about  one  of  its  sides. 

CYLINDER  8NAKB,  one  of  a  family  of 
small  burrowing  snakes  (Ilysiida)  allied  to  the 
TypMopida  and  shield  snakes,  and  retaining 
Testi^s  of  pelvb  and  tund  limbs,  the  latter 
showms  in  claw-like  spurs  protrudmg  between 
the  scales  on  each  side  of  the  vent.    The  form 


the  colors  origftt  The  few  species  are  scattered 
over  the  Malay  Islands  and  Indo-China,  where 
the  common  "red  snake*  Teaches  a  length  of 
two  and  one-half  feet,  and  occur  in  Ceylon  and 
South  America.  A  beautiful  species  in  tropical 
South  America  is  one  of  those  called  *coTal 
snake,"  and  is  coral  red  with  black  rings.  On 
account  of  its  beauty,  perfectly  harmless  na- 
ture, and  "for  cooling  purposes*  this  soake 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  worn  as  a  ncddace 
by    the    native    women. 

CYLINDRICAL  LENS.    See  Lens. 

CYLON,  an  Athenian  leader,  the  son-in-law 
of  Theagenes  of  lilegara,  who,  with  the  intent 
to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  occupied  the 
Acropolis,  and  being  reduced  by  a  blockade,  was 
put  to  death  by  Megacles,  in  violation  of  his 
oath  to  spare  him.    A  war  with  Megara  resulted. 

CYHA,  si'ma,  in  architecture,  a  wavy  mold- 
ing the  profile  of  which  is  made  up  of  a  curve 
of  contrary  flexure,  either  concave  at  top  and 
convex  at  bottom  or  the  reverse.  In  the  first 
case  it  is  called  a  cyma  rccla ;  in  the  second  a 
Qfna  reversa.  It  is  a  member  of  the  cornice, 
standing  below  the  abacus  or  corona.  See 
Moi.DiNa 

CYMBALS,  among  the  ancients,  musical  in- 
struments, consisting  of  two  hollow  basins  of 
brass,  which  emitted  a  ringing  sound  when 
Struck  tojjether.  The  instruments  which  are 
now  used  in  military  music,  and  have  been  bor* 
rowed  from  the  East,  have  taken  their  rise 
from  these.  In  the  modem  orchestra  there  are 
three  ways  of  using  them:  the  most  <»mmon  is 
to  hold  the  pair  one  in  each  hand  and  strike 
them  so  that  diey  graxe  slightly,  obtaining  ex- 
cellent effects  in  piano  and  pianissimo;  (2)  to 
Strike  a  single  one  with  the  drumstick  after  the 
manner  of  a  gong;  (3)  to  use  a  roll  with  the 
drumsticks,  which  is  rather  rare.  They  were 
used  in  the  worship  of  Cybele,  Bacchus,  Juno 
and  other  deities. 

CYHBELINB,  sIm^«'lin  or  shn'be-lin,  or 
CUNOBELINUS,  British  king  of  the  Ist  cen- 
tury: d.  about  43  a.d.  Not  much  is  known  of 
bis  career.  He  was^  as  is  shown  by  bis  coins, 
the  son  of  King  Tasciovanus,  who  ruled  in 
Vernlamium.  Suetonius  calls  him  rex  Britan- 
norum.  He  was  doubtless  one  of  those  kings 
who  became  dose  friends  and  dependents  of 
Augustus.  In  later  years  he  became  involved  in 
troubles  with  his  son  A3miniu%  whom  he  ex- 


in,  and  who,  fasving  longht 
insti^ted  the  expedition  UM 
iritain  ander  Atdus  Plautius, 


pelled  fro 

help  from  Gaius,  insti^ 

was  sent  against  Britain  a 

Cunobelinus   died  at   Uiis   time  and  his    i 

Caractacus  and  Togodumnuus  inherited  his 
kingdom.  Shakespeare's  {day  of  <Cymbdine> 
— •^...    ^ijjjm    jgog      A    few    1 


of  Imogen  forms  the  ninth  novel  of  ^e  second 
day  of  Boccaccio's  'Decameron.'  These  two 
stories  Shakespeare  has  interwoven,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  two  is  not  dissimilar.  Con- 
sult Evan^  J.,  'Coins  of  the  Ancioit  Britons'; 
Rhys,  'Celtic  Britain':  Mommsen,  'Romische 
Gescbichte'   (Vol.  5). 

CYMBELINE.  <The  Tragedy  of  Cym- 
beline*  is  the  last  play  in  the  Shakespeare  folio 
of  1623.  Its  dassincation  there  among  the 
tragedies  is  surprising,  since  the  editors  of  the 
fdio  made  no  other  such  positive  error  of  defi- 
nition. One  would  expect  to  find  this  i^ay  in 
the  list  of  comedies  beside  'The  Winter's  Tale,> 
which  in  style  and  structure  it  most  closely 
resanbles.  It  is  likely  that  the  early  editors 
were  influenced  by  the  title,  which  associates 
*Cymbeline>  with  the  two  tragedies  based  on 
early  British  history,  'King  Lear'  and  'Mac- 
beth.* In  fact,  however,  the  play  is  ill  named, 
for  its  eponymous  hero  is  dramatically  less  im- 
portant  than  either  Fostumus,  lachimo  or 
Fisanio,  to  sav  nothing  of  Impgen,  and  the 
vital  portion  or  the  story  belongs  not  to  history 
or  even  fable,  but  to  pure  fiction.  From  Holins- 
hed's  accotmt  (first  printed,  1578)  of  the 
authentic  King  Cynibeline,  or  Cunobelinus,  and 
his  SODS  Shakespeare  adapted  certain  points  in 
his  drama,  and  from  another  passage  in  Holins- 
faed  he  derived  the  outline  of  the  battle  in  Act 
V;  but  the  real  kernel  of  the  play  —  the  story 
of  JrnoRen,  Fostumus,  lachimo  and  Fisanio — 
is  total^  unhistoric.  It  is  a  refashioning  of 
one  of  the  imaginative  tales  in  Boccaccio's 
'Decameron'  (ii,  9),  Current  folk  lore  and 
fairy  tales,  'again,  offered  a  third  source  of 
inspiration,  from  which  the  dramatist  drew  in 
his  treatment  of  the  wicked  stepmother  and  the 
romantic  adventures  of  the  diiguised  Imogen 
(Fidele).  Much  of  the  play's  charm  is  due  to 
the  *(jothic'  diversity  of  atnosi^ere  and  inci- 
dent which  it  acquires  from  the  masteriy  blend- 
ing of  these  varied  elements.  Testimony  of 
langtiage,  metre  and  feeling  cotmects  'Cymbe- 
line'  with  'The  Winter's  Tak'  and  'The  Tem- 
pest' in  the  latest  group  of  Shakespeare's 
works,  and  points  to  1610  as  probably  the  date 
of  composition.  External  evidence  for  this  date 
is  present  in  a  manuscript  book  of  notes  on 
plays  witnessed  by  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  who 
died  in  16)1.  He  ^ves  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  plot  of  'Cymbeline,'  which  it  appears  from 
the  dates  of  other  entries  in  his  book  that  he 
must  have  seen  acted  either  in  1610  or  in  1611. 
Recently  it  has  been  sURgeated  that  the  pl^ 
may  hare  been  influenced  in  its  structure  and 
atmos^ere  by  the  'Fhilaster'  of  Beatinmnt 
and  Fletcher,  Consult  Thoradike,  A.  H.,  'The 
Influence  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  on  Shakes- 
peare' n901),  and  the  arguments  advanced 
against  the  suggestion  in  C  M.  Gaytey's  'Beau- 
mont, the  Dramatist'  (1914,  pp.  386-395). 

In  1633  'Cymbeline'  was  performed  before 
King  Charies  I,  and,  as  Sir  Heory  Herbert 


dbyGoot^Ie 
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records,  waa  *wcU  Ukfd  br  the  king*  It  vna 
rewrittm  at  least  four  times  to  adapt  it  to  the 
diti^ag  taste  of  later  days.    CarriclE'i  version 


u  Fhiladelpfaia)  as  early  as  1767.  Garrick, 
Kemble;  Kean  and  Macready  —  four  great 
actors  of  strikingly  different  personality — were 
all  successively  famous  in  the  part  of  Postumns, 
and  they  carrted  the  play  triumphantly  through 
the  penod  between  the  middle  of  the  18th  and 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  In  1857  Heniy 
Irving  played  Pisanio  to  the  Iinc«en  of  Helen 
Faucit;  40  jvars  later,  in  189c^  he  played 
lachimo  to  Ellen  Terry's  Imogen.  The  two 
actresses  just  named  are  the  most  distinguiahed 
recorded  interpreters  of  Imogen,  the  greatett 
role  in  the  piay;  and  Uiss  Fandt  (l-aiQ'  Mar- 
tin) contributed  also  the  finest  literary  discits- 
aon  of  the  part  <  'On  Some  of  Shakespeare's 
Female  Giaracten,>  1S85).  Maiktt's  praise  of 
Imogen  is  well  known:  *Of  all  Shakespeare's 
women  she  is  perhaps  the  most  tender  and  the 
most  artless.* 

Tucicn  Bkiok^ 
AitulanI  Profeuor  of  English,  Yale  Untvtrtity. 

CYME,  an  ancient  city  of  folia,  wUcfa. 
aldiough  shrjed  by  Strabo  the  tersest  and 
□□blest  of  ^olian  cities,  is  of  little  nistoncal 
importance.  The  father  of  Hesiod  lired  here 
before  he  migrated  to  Ascara  in  Bteotia. 

CYHB,  shn,  In  botany,  a  mode  of  definite 
inflorescence  in  which  the  principal  axis  termi' 
nates  in  a  flower  and  a  nomber  of  secondary 
axes  rise  from  the  primary,  each  of  these  ter- 
minating in  a  flower,  while  from  these  secon- 
daty  axes  others  may  rise  terminating  in  the 
same  way  and  so  on.  All  the  tlowcT'Stalks  rise 
t^  nearly  the  sane  height,  so  that  they  resemble 
a  compressed  penide.  The  central  or  terminal 
flowers  bear  first. 

CYHRI,  IdmH  or  KYMRY,  a  branch  of 
the  Celtic  family  of  nations  which  ap^ars  to 
have  succeeded  the  Gaels  in  the  great  nugration 
of  the  Celts  westward,  and  to  have  driven  the 
Gxlic  brancii  to  the  west  (into  Irelaod  and  the 
Isle  of  Man)  and  to  the  north  (into  Ae  High- 
lands of  Scotland),  while  they  themsdves  occu- 
pied the  southern  parts  of  Great  Britain.  At  a 
later  period  (during  the  5th  and  subsequent 
centttnes)  Aey  were  themselves  driven  out  of 
the  Lowlands  of  Great  Britain  by  the  invasions 
of  (>erman  tribes  and  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Wales,  Contw^l 
and  Ote  northwest  of  England.  A  part  of  them 
also  crossed  over  into  Gaul  and  settled  in  Brit- 
tany. Wales  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Cymn  (a  name  which  the  Welsh  still 
give  to  themselves)^  as  it  is  still  the  chief  place 
where  the  Cymric  dialect  of  the  Celtic  language 
ii  spoken.  A  variety  of  this  dialect,  called  the 
Cornish,  was  at  one  time  spoken  also  in  Corn- 
wall, and  anodier  variety  called  the  Armor- 
ican,  is  still  spoken  in  some  parts  of  Brittany. 
On  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  name  the 
Cymri  have  been  identified  both  with  the  Cimbri 
and  the  Cimmerii,  bnt  the  identification  in  both 
cases,  especially  the  latter,  is  doubtful.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  tmknown.    See  Wales. 

CYHAOI£US,  sin-e-jfrus,  Athenian  hero, 
son  of  Eophorion  and  brother  of  Mathylna. 
Tht  stocy  k  told  that  at  the  battle  of  Marathon 
be  lost  nts  hands  in  attnmptitv  to  prevent  a 


CYNARA,  a  small  genus  of  the  family 
AsteraceK,  in  many  respects  like  the  thistle. 
The  two  best-known  species  are  the  artichoke 
(C.  scolymui)  and  the  cardoon  (C.  earduncu- 
Hu.)  Both  are  hardy  perennials,  found  wild 
in  southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa.  'The 
flowers  are  sometimes  used  to  curdle  milk. 
See  Aktichoice;  Cabdoon, 

CYNBWULF,  Idn'i-woolf,  Anglo-Saxoo 
religious  poet  His  name  is  only  known  from 
nines  in  the  poems  attributed  to  him,  namely: 
'Elene'  (Helena),  the  legend  of  the  discovery 
of  the  true  cross;  'Juliana,'  the  story  of  the 
martyr  of  that  name;  and  'Crist*  (Oirist),  a 
long  poem  incomplete  at  the  banning,  the 
'Fates  of  the  Apostles'  and  'Andreas,  or  the 
Legend  of  Saint  Andrew.'  The  name  Cyne- 
wiuf  also  occurs  as  the  solution  of  one  of  the 
metrical  riddles  in  the  Angjo-Saxon  collection. 
Other  poems,  the  'Andreas,'  the  'Wanderer,' 
the  'Sea-farer,'  etc.,  have  bcenascribed  to  huB 
without  soffident  groimds.  In  the  epilogue  to 
Elene,  there  is  an  account  of  his  hfe,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  authentic.  Cynewulf  prob- 
ably lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  8th  century. 
From  his  poenis  we  may  ^tber  that  be  spent 
the  earlier  part  of  his  hfe  as  a  wandering 
minstrel,  devoting  the  tatter  to  the  composition 
of  the  reii^ous  poems  connected  with  W 
name.  Editions  and  translations  of  his  works 
are  by  Gollancz,  'Christ'  (Lcmdon  1892) ;  and 
Cook  (Boston  1900) ;  Strunk,  'Juliana'  (ib. 
1905)  ;  Root,  'The  Legend  of  Saint  Andrew' 
(New  York  1899);  HaU,  L.  H.,  'The  Elene: 
Trans,  into  English  Proae'  (ib.  1904) ; 
*L^end  of  Saint  Juliana'  (Princeton  1906); 
and  translation  into  English  prose  complete, 
by  C.  W.  Kennedy,  'The  Poems  of  Cynewulf 
mew  York  1910).  Consult  also  Grein, 
'Bibliothek  der  angelsachsischen  Poesie'  (re- 
vised by  Wulker,  Gottingen  1883-98). 

CYNICS,  a  school  of  philosojAers  founded 
by  Antisthenes,  a  ptipil  of  Socrates,  at  Athens 
about  380  B.C  Onions  differ  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  g}rn)nasiuni  called  Cyno- 
sarges  (q.v.),  where  Aristippus  first  delivered 
his  lectures ;  or  from  the  Greek  word  for 
do§{Kitfjv),  either  as  a  term  of  conianpt  for 
their  uodvilized  habits,  or  from  their  adoption 
of  the  dog  as  a  common  symbol.  This  phi- 
losophy was  a  development  of  the  eudaimonis- 
tic  teaching  of  Socrates,  i.e.,  that  happiness  or 
well-being  is  the  necessary  result  of  virtue 
^one.  Virtue  was  insight,  or  the  knowledge  of 
the  good.  One-sided  interpretations  of  this 
theorv  led  <»i  the  one  hand  to  the  Cynic  phi- 
losopny,  the  precursor  of  the  Stoic,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  Cyrenaic  (q.v.),  which  was 
superseded  by  the  Epicurean.  The  doctrine  of 
virtue  as  taught  by  Antisthenes  declares  it  to 
be  the  only  intelligent  conduct  of  life,  not  be- 
cause of  the  results  it  brin^  about,  but 
through  itself.  This  virtue  is  in  itself  happi- 
ness, and  to  acquire  it  man  must  he  unfettered 
by  social  or  political  events.     It  is  attainable 


necessary.  Therefore  alt  things  must  be  yitt 
to  the  test  of  natural  and  not  bunian  instttn- 
tiona  to  dctemine  thdr  worth.     The  Cxaia  . 
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forced  themselves  to  despise  all  the  good  thingi 
of  civilization  and  recognized  none  of  its  taws 
and  morals.  They  soon  degenerated  and  their 
philosophy  lost  its  idealism  in  an  animalism 
which  they  mistook  for  naturalness.  They  be- 
lieved  that  there  was  one  and  only  one  God 
but  this  monotheism  was  not  clearly  dehnea 
nor  deeply  felt.  It  was  rather  a  lo^cal  out- 
growth of  the  desire  for  simplicity.  They  had 
some  respect  for  mental  training,  as  the  only 
thin^  which  would  free  men  from  the  slavery 
of  Ignorance  and  false  standards.  However, 
diis  philosophy  is  interesting  as  a  mark  of  the 
disposition  of  the  time ;  an  indication  of  the 
disintegration  of  Greek  society  into  individuals. 
Its  very  cosmopolitanism  was  negative;  it  con- 
sisted of  denial  of  allegiance  to  any  civilized 
community  rather  than  a  belief  in  world- 
citirenship.  To  the  Cynic  philosophy,  despite 
its  obscurity  of  thought  and  its  incomplete 
vision,  we  owe  two  great  ideas :  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  individual  as  a  moral  unit ;  and 
the  suprema(^  of  the  power  of  the  will.  On 
these,  with  better  insight  and  maturer  psy- 
chology, the  Stoics  built  their  saner  philosophy. 
Besides  the  founder,  the  most  famous  of  the 
Cynics  were  Diogenes  of  Sinope  (412-323  B.C), 
Crates  of  Thebes  (about  328  b.c)  with  his 
wife,  Hipparchia,  Menippus  (about  60  B.C.)  and 
Zeno  (qq.v.);  and  in  the  later  Roman  period, 
Demetrius,  CEnomaus  and  Demonax.  (See 
Socrates;  Cvrenaics;  Stoics;  EpictniEANs) . 
Consult  Windelband,  ^History  of  Philosophy' 
(English  trans,  by  Tufts,  London  and  New 
York  1910)  ;  Heinze,  M.,  'Der  Eudamonismus 
in  der  gnechischen  Philosopbie'  (Leipzig 
1883) ;  Zeller,  E„  'Socrates  and  the  Socratic 
Schools'  (English  trans,  by  Reichel  1877)  ; 
Gompen,  *Greek  Thinkers'  (Et^lish  trans. 
190S);  (Taird,  E.,  'Evolution  of  Theology  in 
the  Greek  Philosophers'  (iga4) ;  Mulloeh,  F. 
W,,  'Fr^menta  philosophomm  Graeconmi' 
(Paris  1867). 

Rose  Boochever, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

CYNIPIDfil,  the  gall-flies  (qv.),  a  family 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Hymenofitera, 
the  sub-order  Fettolata  and  section  Farasilica, 
They  are  a  kind  of  small  flies  remarkable  for 
their  extremely  minute  head  and  large,  elevated 
thorax.  The  females  are  provided  with  an 
ovipositor  by  which  they  make  holes  where 
they  deposit  their  eggs  in  different  parts  of 
plants,  thus  producing  those  excrescences  which 
are  known  as  galls. 

CYMOCEPHALUS,  sj-no-sef'^-liis  (Gr. 
*do^ead')  a  genus  of  monkeys  including  the 
various  species  of  baboon  (q.v). 

CYNODICTIS,    si-no^dik*U-s,    a   genus    of 

Simitive  Canida  (see  Dogs,  Fossrt.)  of  the 
ligocene  Epoch  in  Europe  and  America,  a 
collateral  ancestor  of  the  modem  dog  family. 
It  was  of  weasel-like  proportions,  with  long 
tail,  small  brain,  civet-like  teeth  and  other 
primitive  characters.     Most  of  the  spedes  were 

CYNODON  DACTYLON,  CAPRIOLA 
DACTYLON,  BERMUDA  or  BAHAMA 
GRASS,  a  low,  creeping,  perennial  grass  found 
in  most  warm  and  tropical  countries,  where 
from  its  drought- resisting  capacity  it  is  used  as 
a  common  pasture  grass.  It  has  delicate  leaves 
and  upright,   leafy  flowering  branches  which 


bear  three  to  seven  sleitder  divergent  q^KS. 
Three  of  the  four  spedei  are  Australian.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  dispersed  from  Petmsyl- 
vania  to  Florida  and  westward  to  Texas  uid 
California,  being  hardv  from  Philadelphia 
southward.  It  grows  freely  on  poor,  sani^ 
soils,  but  the  leaves  are  short;  on  good  soil 
it  will  grow  one  or  two  feet  high.  It  will 
grow  on  almost  any  soil,  if  not  too  wet  Its 
root-stock  runs  readily,  thus  making  it  a 
valuable  grass  for  bin^ng  drifting  sands  and 
for  holding  embankments  hable  to  wash.  Being 
insensible  to  heat  and  drought  it  soon  makes  a 
fine  sod  equally  useful  for  grazing  or  for  a 
bwn.  It  is  also  used  for  hay  and  is  in  bloom 
from  April  to  October.  It  will  not  grow  in  the 
shade  and  it  b  easily  injured  by  low  tempera- 
tures, turning  brown  urith  the  first  frosts.  It 
rarely  bears  seed,  except  in  the  extreme  South- 
ern States.  The  usual  method  of  propagation 
is  to  chop  up  the  roots,  sow  them  broadcast 
and  jdow  in,  shallow.  Once  introduced  it  is 
hard  to  get  rid  of,  but  it  has  been  eradicated 
by  constantly  plowing  the  land  every  week  or 
so,  or  growing  oats,  followed  by  cowpeas  in 
rows,  which  could  be  cultivated.  Its  rhizome 
is  used  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  sarsa- 
parilla.  The  plant  b  a  favorite  food  of  the 
wild  goat,  hence  the  name  Capriola. 

CYHOGLOSSUM,  hound's-tongue,  a  ^tis 
of  plants  of  the  family  Boragitiacea  consisting 
of  about  50  species  of  coarse  herbs  of  wide  dis- 
tribution in  temperate  climates.  The  flowers 
form  scorpioid  racemes,  as  in  the  allied  com- 
frey  and  forget-me-not,  and  are  of  a  reddish 
color.  Seven  species  are  found  in  America,  the 
best  known  bong  hound's-tongue,  C.  officinalt. 
This  spedes  is  found  in  waste  places  from 
Quebec  to  Minnesota,  and  south  to  Kansas  and 
North  Carolina.  It  has  a  disagreeable  smell  like 
that  of  mice,  and  was  at  one  time  used  as  a 
remedy  for  scrofula.  It  is  a  troublesome  weed, 
native  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Another  well- 
known  species  is  C.  virgimcum,  wild  comfrey, 
which  gro\vs  from  New  Brunswick  south  to 
Florida,  and  west  to  Louisiana  and  Kansas. 

CYNOMORIUM.  a  genus  of  parasitic 
flowering  ^aots,  the  best-lcnown  representative 

like  plant,  found  in  the  Mediterranean  regtoiL 
It  was  long  known  as  Fungus  melitetuis,  and 
enjovcd  the  highest  reputation  as  a  s^iic, 
besides  being  used  as  an  astringent  in  dysen- 
tery and  other  maladies.  These  uses,  however,. 
depended  on  the  doctrine  of  signatures  alone, 
its  scarlet  color  and  blood-like  juice  being  in- 
terpreted as  providential  indications  of  its 
curative  destination  for  all  injuries  or  diseases 
accompanied  by  bleeding.  It  was  jealously 
guarded  by  the  Knights  of  Malta. 

CYMOSARGES,  si-no-sar'iez,  in  ancient 
Athens,  originally  the  name  of  a  sanctuary  of 
Hercules  a^d  a  gymnasium  in  the  east  of  the 
dty,  afterward  extended  to  the  snbui^  of 
Athens  surroiuiding  the  gymnasium  for  the 
use  of  those  who  were  not  of  pure  Athenian 
blood.  It  was  in  this  gymnasinm  that  Antis- 
thenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynics,  tatij^t 
0>nsult  Weller,  'Athens  and  Its  Momiments.' 

CYNOSCBPHAL^,  sCn-es-ser^-ie  (Gr. 
signifying  dogs'  beads),  the  name  of  a  ranft* 
of  hills  near  Scotussa  in  Thessaly,  memorable 
for  two  battles  foit^t  thore  i 
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The  first  was  364  B.C,,  between  the  Thebans  and 
Alczuider  ol  Phene,  ia  which  Pelopidas  was 
•lain;  esd  Ibe  second,  197  b.c,  in  wliicfa  the 
lut  Philip  of  Uacedon  was  defeated  by  th» 
Roman  consul  Flaininius. 

CYNOSURE,  sin's-  or  sfna-shir,  or 
CYN08URA,  an  old  name  for  the  constell&tion 
of  aie  Little  Bear  or  Ursa  Minor,  which  con- 
tains the  pole  star  in  the  tip  of  tiie  tail.  Cyno- 
sure, in  a  figurative  sens«,  is  hence  used  as 
equivalent  to  something  which  attracts  general 
attention  or  draws  alt  eyes  toward  it,  as  the 
pole  star  attracts  Ae  attention  of  the  mariner. 
The  word  literally  means  dog's  tail. 

CYNOSURUS,  a  genus  of  gTasses,  See 
Dog's-tail  Gkass. 

CYNTHIA,  the  moon;  a  surname  Of  Ar- 
temis or  Diana,  the  moon  goddess.  In  mythol- 
o^  Mount  Cynthus,  on  the  island  of  Delos,  is 
said  to  have  been  toe  birthplace  of  Diana. 

CYNTHIANA,  Ky.,  dty,  county-seat  of 
Harrison  County,  on  the  south  fork  of  the 
South  Licking  River  and  on  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad,  33  miles  northeast  of  Lex- 
ington. It  is  a  trade  centre  for  farming  and 
stock  raising,  and  is  the  seat  of  Harrison  Fe- 
male CoUece.  It  has  carriage,  plow  and  cigar 
factories,  mstilleries  (noted  for  their  Bourboo 
whisky),  good  schools,  public  library,  two  na- 
tional baiiKs  and  several  newspapers.  During 
the  Qvil  Wat|  Gen.  John  Morgan  with  1,800 
men  captured  Cynthiana  and  defeated  the  Union 
cavalry  of  about  SCO  men  under  General  Hob- 
son.  On  the  followinK  day  (12  June  1864)  the 
Union  army  sent  reinforcements  to  the  number 
of  5,400  men  under  General  Burbridge  which 
defeated  Morgan's  army.  The  Union  army 
lost  414  men,  tEe  Confederates  about  60O.  Pop. 
about  3,500. 

CYNTHIU8,  surname  ol  Apollo,  the  sun 

KU  fimn  Mount  Cynthos,  on  the  island  of 
los,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  had  a  tem^e, 
and  on  which  he  was  bom.  Diana,  his  ^ter,  is 
called  Cynthia. 

CYPSRACES,  ^-pfr-ri'sS-c,  a  family  of 
monocolyledonoiis  gtaas-likB  plants  inclnding 
more  tlun  2,000  species.  Tnese  herbaceous 
plants  generally  grow  in  moist  places  on  the 
tnar^ns  of  lakes  and  streams,  with  a  cylindrical 
or  triaogitlar  culm  with  or  without  joints;  the 
leaves  arc  sheatlong.  The  family  CMUprises 
the  genera  Career,  Scvftts,  Cypertu,  Schantu 
and  others, 

CYPBRUS,  sl-pi'rus,  a  gemis  of  peremiial 
herbs  of  tiie  family  CyPeracea  (q.v.).  The 
numerous  species,  which  arc  natives  of  trop- 
ical and  temperate  climates,  arc  characterized 
by  having  rootstocks  or  tubers,  grass-like  leaves. 
Simple  stems  sparsely  leafy  below,  perfect  flow- 
ers in  small  compressed  spikes  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  compound  umbels  with  numerous 
more  or  less  attenuated  bracts,  the  form  of  the 
inflorescence  having  suggested  the  popular 
names  umbrella  plant  and  umbrella  pahn,  which 
WK  perhaps  most  frequently  given  to  C.  alttr- 
nifoUiu,  This  species  is  a-veiy  popular  window 
garden  and  greenhouse  plant,  native  of  Mada- 
gascar. It  is  readily  propagated  by  means  of 
seed  or  by  division  of  the  larger  plants,  and  is 
easily  cultivated  in  any  good  potting  soil  kept 
tnobt.  It  does  best  in  a  moist  atmosj^re. 
lifany  of  the  species  are  troublesome  weeds  in 


cultivated  fields;  some  a.n  useful  for  food,  their 
underground  parts  being  starchy  and  mncilagi- 
nous;  the  tubers  of  others  are  used  in  per- 
fumery. The  chufa  (C  rsculenttu)  is  valued  in 
the  Southern  States  for  its  tubers,  upon  which 
swine  thrive  well.  Papyrus  (q.v.)  is  the  prod- 
uct of  C,  Pafynu.  Some  species  have  been 
used  in  medicine  but  are  now  rarely  employed. 
CY-PR£S,  se'prS  (Old  Norman  French  for 
■as  near  as  possible*),  the  principle  in  the 
American  and  English  law  whereby  a  gift  legal 
in  form,  which  cannot  be  administered  exactly 
as  the  testator  speci&ed,  or  which  is  not  defi- 
nitely specified,  may  be  applied  'as  nearly  as 
possible^  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
donor.  Cy-pres  is  a  doctrine  of  the  early  com- 
mon law,  hy  whid],  if  ^fts  were  made  for 
charitable  uses  that  were  illegal  or  contrary  to 
public  policy  or  that  were  impossible  to  be  car-  • 
ried  into  elJect,  the  king,  as  general  supervisor 
of  charities,  or  the  chancellor  acting  for  him, 
could  devote  them  to  such  other  charitable  pur- 
poses, 'cy-pris  or  as  near  as  possible"  as  in- 
tended in  the  original  gift.  This  power  does 
not  exist  in  the  United  States;  the  majority  of 
cases  wherein  the  cy-pres  doctrine  is  applied 
comes  under  charitable  beiiuests  on  gifts  for 
the  advancement  of  education.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  held  that  the  equity  courts  cannot 
make  valid  charities  which  are  uncertain,  but 
where  charitable  trusts  have  once  been  in  part 
administered  as  directed  by  the  testator,  such 
action  will  prevent  the  trust  from  being  de- 
feated by  diange  of  circumstances.  Where 
only  3  general  charitable  intention  is  expressed, 
as,  relief  of  the  poor,  aid  for  the  injured,  under 
the  cy-pres  doctrine  the  court  may  direct  the 
flisposal  of  the  gift  to  some  form  of  charity 
fas_  nearly  as  possible*  like  that  mentioned  or 
indicated  by  the  testamentaiy  gift  of  the  tes- 
tator. The  laws  based  on  the  cy-pris  doctrine 
vary  in  different  States.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  affecting  a  Universalist  Convention  of  Ala- 
bama, it  was  ruled  that  the  doctrine  of  cy-pr^ 
is  not  recognized  in  Alabama,  as  being  hase^ 
on  the  prerogative  power  of  die  king  of  Eng- 
land, recognized  and  administered  by  the  Eng- 
lish Court  of  Chancery  with  reference  to  trusts. 
The  doctrine  of  cy-pres  is  rocopnized  in  New 

Jersey  but  cannot  be  ^plicd  where  the  donor 
imself  has  directed  what  disposition  shall  be 
made  of  the  trust  property  in  the  event  of  a 
failure  of  the  charitable  use  to  which  he  has 
directed  it  to  be  devoted-  In  a  case  affecting 
the  Presbytery  of  Jersey  Ci^,  N.  J.,  a  trust, 
which  is  declared  for  public  worship  and  in- 
struction for  the  benefit  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  persons  according  to  the  Presbyterian 
faith  and  polity,  is  enforceable  either  exactly 
or,  under  the  doctrine  of  cy-pres,  approximately. 
For  further  ways  in  which  the  cy^r^s  doctrine 
is  applied  compare  Esiatx;  Fee-Tau. 

CYPRESS,  the  popular  name  for  members 
of  the  genus  Cuprcssus  and  for  certain  specks 
of  the  related  genera,  Toxodium  and  Chamm- 

giparii.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species  of 
upresnu,  which  are  trees  or  sometimes  shrubs 
with  small  aromatic,  evergreen  opposite  leaves 
and  tiny  moniEcious  solitary  flowers,  the  pistil- 
late developing  into  almost  globular  eones  con- 
taining numerous  seeds  which  mature  the  sec- 
ond season.  The  best-known  species  is  prob- 
ably the  common  European  cypress  (C.  semper 
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virens)  which  has  been  iDtroduced  into  the 
United  StaUs.  It  is  a  statel>>  tree  of  about 
80  feet,  of  remarkable  longevity,  and  of  wide 
utilitv  principally  on  account  of  its  remarkably 
durvSle  wood,  which  is  hi^y  resistant  to  the 
attacks  of  insects.  It  is  yellowish  or  reddish, 
hard  and  dense  and  is  used  in  cabinet  work 
and  in  the  making  of  musical  instnimenti. 
Some  writers  believe  it  is  the  'cedar'  and  also 
the  'gopher*  wood  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  C. 
toruloia  is  probably  the  tallest  species;  it  is 
ft  native  of  Uie  Himala^s  and  attains  a  hei^t 
of  150  feet.  The  ha.rdiest  species  and  perhaps 
the  one  most  frequently  planted  is  C.  macna- 
}nana,  a  bush  with  several  small  trunks  or  a 
small,  dense,  pyramidal  tree  of  about  20  feet 
It  is  a  native  of  California,  where  it  is  very 
popular  in  private  grounds  and  public  parks. 
Another  popular  Calif  omian  species  is  C.  maero- 
carpa,  generally  known  as  tiie  Monterey  cy- 
press. It  usually  grows  about  40  feet  tall  but 
occasionally  nearly  doubles  that  height.  It  thrives 
welt  even  upon  poor  soils  and  makes  a  rapid 
growth  under  favorable  conditions,  but  is  more 
susceptible  to  frost  than  the  preceding  species. 
Numerous    horticultural    varities    of    diversely 


China,  ranks  about  with  the  last-mentioned 
species  in  hardness,  rather  excels  it  in  hei^t, 
and  is  frequently  planted  on  account  of  its 
wide-extending,  pendulous  branches  and  twigs. 
The  cedar  of  Goa  (C.  i»sitanica)  is  of  un- 
known habitat  but  is  frequently  planted  in 
southern  Europe. 

The  bald  or  deciduous  cypress  {Taxodiuiit 
distickvm)  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
American  timber  trees,  its  straight  and  close- 
grained,  soft,  brown  wood  being  highly  es- 
teemed where  exposure  to  moisture  b  expected 
and  where  durability  but  not  great  strength  is 
demanded.  It  is  very  largely  used  in  green- 
house construction.  Its  range  is  from  Delaware 
to  Missouri  and  southward  to  the  Gulf  States. 
being  especially  abundant  in  swamps,  but  it  will 
thrive  with  s  more  or  less  noticeable  change 
of  habit  in  dry  ground  It  is  a  highly  orna- 
mental tree  often  ISO  feet  tall  and  sometinies 
more  than  10  feet  in  diameter,  with  but- 
tressed trunk,  brown,  flaky  bark,  erect  or 
spreading  branches  bearing  narrow  lig^t  green 
leaves,  purplish  staminate  flowers  and  nearly 
globular  cones.  The  spread  of  the  branches 
in  old  specimens  is  often  more  than  80  feel 
It  has  developed  a  large  number  of  horticultural 


limit  of  hardiness.  In  tihe  Southern  swamps 
the  trees  develop  "knees*  from  their  roots. 
These  knees  which  are  sometimes  10  feef  tall, 
are  supposed  to  act  as  aerators,  but  their  func- 
tion is  not  definitely  known.  When  fully  de- 
veloped their  tops  are  above  hi|^-water  level. 

The  species  of  Chamacyparis  best  known 
as  cnircss  are  C.  oblasa,  the  hinoki  cypress, 
and  C  piiifera,  the  Sawara  cypress,  C.  lanuon- 
iana,  ikwson's  cypress,  is  a  native  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States ;  the  other  two  are  natives  of 
eastern  Asia.  They  attain  heights  of  abont 
100  and  120  feet,  respectively,  have  developed 
numerous   horticultural   varieties   and   are   frc- 

Juently  planted  in  parks  for  their  ornamental 
oliage   and  graceful   hahit   of    growb.     See 


CYPRIAN,  sTp'ri-an,  Saint  (ThMhu 
CafcciBui  CyprUms),  African  bishop,  martjr 
and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church:  b.  about 
200;  d.  Carthage,   14  Sept  238.     He  was  of 


patrician  parent^e  and  inherited  a  constdembte 
estate.  HavioK  received  the  fai(^est  education 
he  professed  ilietoric  with  eminent  s 


Carthage  and  in  his  school  held  disputatious 
with  representatives  of  the  schools  of  pliiloso- 
phy  and  with  believers  in  the  Christian  religion, 
with  the  result  diat  he  applied  for  admission 
in  the  Church.  Shortly  after  being  baptized 
(246)  he  was  ordainea  priest  and  then  was 
elected  by  the  Christians  of  Carthage  to  be  their 
bishop  (243).  In  the  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians by  Decius  (24^511  he  prudently  with- 
drew from  Carthage  and  lived  in  retirement, 
but  on  the  accession  of  Gallus  (251-53)  he  re- 
turned to  his  see.  There  had  been  lively  con- 
troversies among  the  churches  over  die  ques- 
tion of  readmission  to  tfte  Christian  communion 
of  those  who  in  times  of  persecution  had  re- 
nounced the  religion  of  Christ;  churches  in 
Asia  Minor  and  churches  in  Africa,  amona: 
them  the  church  of  Carthage,  had  in  synods 
and  in  the  letters  addressed  by  their  bishops 
to  other  bishops,  strongly  condemned  the  prac- 
tice of  some  churches,  among  them  that  ot 
Rome,  in  accepting  as  valid  the  baptism  con- 
ferrea  bv  heretics.  On  the  question  of  read- 
mitting the  lapii  to  communion  (^^pria^  favored 
leniency:  he  would  readmit  the  fallen  on  proof 
of  sincere  repentance.  But  he  would  not  ac- 
knowledge the  validity  of  baptism  conferred 
by  an  heretical  minister.  On  this  point  he  was 
at  variance  with  the  tradition  ana  practice  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  support  of  his 
view  he  sent  to  Pope  Stephen  the  acts  of  a 
synod  of  Carthage  in  which  the  invalidity  of 
ti^plism  conferred  by  heretics  was  declared 
Pope  Stephen  replied  that  the  tradition  of  the 
Church  was  opposed  to  this  and  bade  Cyprian 
not  to  innovate,  but  to  recognize  as  true  and 
valid  baptism  administered  by  heretics  if  given 
in  the  name  of  the  TrttdQ'.  Firmilian,  a  con> 
temporary,  states  that  Stephen  threatened  Cyp- 
rian with  excommunication.  To  the  'UireM  the 
bishop  of  Carthage  replied  with  great  heoi,  but 
in  the  entire  controversy  on  rebaptiBm  he  never 
calls  the  authority  of  the  Pontiff  in  question, 
although  he  laments  what  he  cells  the  injustice 
of  the  decision.  In  this  controverBV  the 
final  decision  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Chtirch 
was  in  favor  of  Stephen:  that  decision  was 
rendered  in  the  Council  of  Aries  (314)  and  is 
that  of  Nice  (325).  He  did  mudi  to  relieve 
and  strengtfien  his  einscopate.  Under  him 
seven  councils  were  held,  die  last  in  256.  In 
the  rei^  of  Valerian  a  new  persecution  of 
the  Chnstians  was  decreed,  and  Cyprian  being 
arrested  and  brought  before  the  pro-conaul  re- 
fused to  sacrifice  to  the  ^>ds  and  was  banished 
and  finaUy  beheaded  14  Sept.  25a  His  day  m 
die  Roman  calendar  is  16  September,  which  day 
he  shares  with  Pope  Saint  Cornelius,  His 
writings  include  'Unitv  of  the  Church' -  ^Dress 
of  Virgins';  <  Lapsed* ;  the  'Lord's  Prayer': 
flie  '^wiity  of  Idols';  <Ag»inst  the  Jew*.' 
His  works  have  been  edited  by  Hartel,  G, 
(3  vols.,  Vienna  1868-71) ;  there  is  an  Ei«lish 
transbtion  (ui  'Ante-Nicene  Fatbert',  VdL  V, 
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Buflfak  18S6<46).  ConMdt  Hanuck,  A,  'Dm 
wenig  beachtete  cypriatuKhe  Schriften  uod  (He 
OcU  PauU'  (Leipcig  1899);  Von  Soden,  'Die 
cypmniscbe  Brief satninlunc'  (id.  1904),  and 
for  his  life,  £.  W.  Benson  (London  and  New 
York  1897) ;  F»u&ner  (Cindnnsti  and  New 
York  1906). 

CYPRINS,  bluish  Tariety  of  vemvianite, 
BO  called  because  the  blnisfa  tint  Is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  smsll  qnantily  of  copper  (cuprum, 
copper).  The  hue  varies  from  pale  blue  to  green 
according  to  the  amount  of  copper  present. 

CYPRIND^  an  extensive  family  of 
fresh-water,  teleost  fishes,  distributed,  in  about 
1,300  spcdc&  over  the  whale  world  except  South 
America,  Madagascar  and  Australasia.  Moat 
of  the  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere belong  to  this  family,  and  most  of  them 
are  small,  espedallv  the  American  minnows, 
daces,   chubs   and   shiners    (qqv.).     Large   ex- 


CYPRINODONTIDA  (Gr.  <caip-toothcd>), 
a  farail]r  of  fishes,  order  Telrotlea,  sub-order 
Haplotni.  Althoudi  the  dentitkui  of  the  family 
resembles  that  of  the  carp  the  jaws  are  pro- 
tractile, and  the  ventral  fins,  if  present,  have 
five  to  seven  rays.  The  maxillaries  oo  not 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  mouth,  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  lack  spines,  the  scales  are  cycloid 
or  have  erect  snnes.  The  frontals  meet  the 
supraoccipila).  PuHd»ltis  and  AnabUps  (q.v.), 
the  fish  with  eyes  divided  into  portions  for 
vision  in  air  and  for  ^sion  in  water,  ate 
important  genera. 

CYPRIPEDIUH,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
family  Orehidacea.  The  genus  has  about  40 
species,  10  of  them  occurring  in  North  America, 
and  loiown  generally  as  lady's-slippers.  In 
medicine  the  term  is  applied  to  the  liiizomes 
and  rootlets  of  several  species  of  Cypripediun. 
The  root  contains  a  volatile  tnX  and  tannic  and 

ElKc  acids,  and  is  used  as  a  mild  antispasmodic, 
r   much   the   same  purposes  as   valerian. 
CYPRIS,  a  fresh-water  crustacean,  tymcal 
of  the  Cyprtda,  of  the  order  Oslracoda.    It  ia 
sometinies  called  the  water  flea,  and  has  an 


enclosing  all.  The  shell  is  dainty  and  clastic; 
the  posterior  antennx  bear  a  long  tuft  of  bristles 
on  their  second  joint;  the  seCondpalr  of  maxillx 
have  a  small  gdl-appendagc ;  and  the  posterior 
limbs  are  very  irregular.-  C.  pubera,  the  largest 
form,  measures  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 
Some  species,  including  C.  fusca  and  C.  pubera. 
reproduce  by  parthenogenesis  in  summer  ana 
autumn,  the  males  being  transient;  while  others, 
notably  the  C,  ovum,  the  males  are  found 
throu^out  the  year,  and  parthenogenesis  seems 
not  to  occur.  The  eggs  are  usually  laid  in 
masses  on  stones  and  water-plants.  The  adults 
are  said  to  be  able  to  survive  desiccation,  and 
this  is  true  of  the  eggs.  Some  spedes  are  very 
abtmdant  as  fossils  m  fresh-water  strata. 

CYPRUS,  an  island  under  British  protec- 


{n^  from  Boutbweat  to  sortkeast,  is  about  148 
miles  long,  with  a  width  varying  from  100  miles  to 
1$  miles  at  a  itarrow  peninsula  m  the  north.  Area 
3,584  square  n^es.  The  main  physical  features 
of  Cyprus  consist  of  a  range  of  mountains 
running  along  a  large  part  of  the  northern  coasti 
and  a  range  parallel  to  it  occupying  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  island  on  the  south,  with  a 
broacf  tract  of  plain,  called  the  Ucsiaria,  be- 
tween, extending  on  either  side  to  the  sea.  The 
second  range  culminates  in  Mount  Troodos 
(6.406  leet).  Cyprus  is  deficient  in  water,  its 
streams  bemg  chiefly  mountain  torrents,  which 
dry  up  in  summer.  The  climate  is  in  general 
healthy,  excepting  in  various  places  dunng  the 
heats  of  summer,  whidi,  causing  a  rapid  evap- 
oratioii,  give  rise  to  malarial  fever.  The  forests 
were  formerly  veiy  extensive,  and  in  ancient 
times  yielded  wood  much  valued  by  the  Fhct' 
nicians  for  ship-building,  but  owing  to  indiscrim- 


has  been  in^aired  The  forests  are  now  under 
government  supervision,  and  eucalypti,  pines 
and  other  trees  are  being  planted.  Although 
about  one-third  of  the  cultivable  land  is  under 
cultivation,  agriculture  is  in  a  rather  backward 
State.  The  chief  products  in  1914  were:  wheat, 
1,937,000  bushels;  barley,  1.965,000  bushels; 
vetches,  195^000  bushels;  oats,  412,000  bushels. 
The  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  production 
of  wine  is  increasing,  most  of  it  being  sent  to 
Egypt  and  France.  Much  tnischief  is  sometimes 
done  by  locusts,  but  measures  have  been  taken, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  government,  by 
which  their  numbers  have  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  recent  years.  The  extensive  pasture 
lands  of  the  island  support  numbers  oi  sheep 
and  goats.  Cyprus  possesses  much  mineral 
wealth,  and  in  early  times  was  celebrated  for 
its  copper,  a  metal  the  English  name  of  which 
can  be  traced  to  that  of  this  island.  The  copper 
is  again  being  worked,  as  ar«  also  quarries  of 
sandstone,  marble,  granite,  limestone,  etc.  Salt 
in  large  quantities  is  obtained  from  works  at 
Umasol  and  Lamaca.  The  sponge-fishery  is  of 
some  importance.  In  addition  to  wine  the  chief 
articles  of  export  are  carobs,  cotton,  silk 
cocoons,  cereals,  raisins,  skins,  wool,  cheese  and 
fruits.  The  imports  in  1914  were  valued  at 
£496,744,  with  exports  of  about  the  same  value. 
Ships  entered  and  cleared  (1914)  581,936  tons. 
The  revenue  (1914-15)  was  £290,110  and  ex- 
penditure £316,411.  There  were  628  elementary 
schools  (1914-15)  with  a  total  enrolment  of 
36^661.  A  complete  system  of  justice  has  been 
established.  Roads  and  telegraphs  have  been 
constructed  throughout  the  island,  and  there  ts 
a  short  railroad.  Cables  connect  it  with  Syria 
and  Egypt.  About  one-fourth  of  the  people  are 
Mohammedans,  the  rest  are  mostly  members  of 
the  Greek  Church. 

The  Phoenicians  established  themselves  in 
Cyprus  about  1100  or  1200  b.c  Greek  colonists 
followed  later;  and  for  a  time  it  was  under 
Assyria.  The  Phtmicians  introduced  the  wor- 
ship of  Astarte,  which  afterward  passed  mto 
that  of  the  Greek  goddes  Aphrodite  (Venus). 
Amasis  broui^t  the  island  under  the  Egyptian 
yoke,  550  b.c.  In  525  b.c.  it  wa5  subdued  by 
Cambyses  and  annexed  to  the  Persian  Empire^ 
but  it  again  became  a  dependency  of  Egynt 
under  Ptolemy  Soter  toward  the  end  of  t 
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4th  century  &c  In  this  condition  it  remained 
till  the  year  57  K.C,  when  it  was  made  a  Roman 
province.  After  the  division  of  the  Roman 
territories  Cyprus  continued  subject  to  the  East- 
em  Empire.  In  1182  Isaac  Comnenus,  a  prince 
of  the  imperial  familv  of  Constantinople^  made 
himself  independent,  but  the  island  was  wrested 
from  him  in  1191,  during  the  third  Crusade,  by 
Richard  I  of  England,  who  afterward  bestowed 
it  upon  Guy  of  Lusignan  on  condition  of  his 
renouncing  bis  claim  to  the  title  of  long  of 
Jerusalem.  After  the  extinction  of  the  legiti- 
mate male  Une  of'Lu^gnan,  James,  an  illegiti- 
mate descendant,  became  the  ruler.  His  wife 
was  a  Venetian  (Catharine  Comaro),  and  aa 
she  had  no  children,  at  his  death  the  Venetians 
took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  island  (1489).  They 
enjoyed  the  undisturbed  possession  of  it  till 
1571,  when,  in  the  rei^  of  Selim  11,  notwith- 
standing a  brave  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Marco  Antonio  Bragadino,  who  defended  Fama- 
gusta  II  months,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks 
and  annexed  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  1S30 
it  was  taken  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  but  was 
retaken  by  the  Turks  in  1340,  and^  retained  by 
them  till  June  1878,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Great 
Briton  W  the  Convention  of  Constantinople, 
concluded  during  the  negotiations  consequent  on 
the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78.  It  nom- 
inally formed  a  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions, 
the  agreement  being  that  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  Great  Britain  so  long  as  Russia  should 
retain  possession  of  Batoum  and  Kars.  Great 
Britain  was  also  bound  to  pay  a  subsi<^  to  the 
Porte,  which  amounts  annually  to  i92368.  It 
was  not  paid  directly,  howeyer,  but  retained 
as  an  offset  to  Briti^  claims  against  Turkey. 
This  arrangement  came  to  an  end  on  5  Nov. 
1914,  when,  as  a  result  of  Turkey's  entry 
into  the  Great  European  War  on  die  ^de  of 
the  Central  Powers,  Great  Britain  annexed  the 
island  Nearly  a  twelvemonth  after,  on  20 
Oct  1915,  it  was  ofGdally  announced  that,  as 
an  inducement  for  Greece  to  enter  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Entente,  Great  Britain  had 
offered  to  cede  to  her  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
This  offer  was,  however,  declined  for  the  time 
being  and  accordingly  it  lapsed  The  island  is 
governed  by  a  high  commissioner,  assisted  by  an 
executive  council  of  si^  and  a  legislative  assem> 
bly  of  18  members.  Six  of  the  last  named  are 
office-holders  and  12  elective  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  three  by  the  Mohammedan  and  nine  b;y  the 
Don- Mohammedan  population.  The  island  is  di- 
vided into  six  dbtricts,  each  presided  over  by 
a  commisMoner,  and  eadi  having  a  district  court. 
In  recent  years  a  vast  quantitv  of  interesting 
archsological  remains  nave  Deen  found  in 
Cyprus.  Pop.  274,108  (56,428  Ottoman  Turks 
and  214,480  Christians  of  the  Cypriote  Church). 
The  capital  is  Nicosia  (pop.  16^052). 

CYPSBLIDJE.    See  Swim. 

CYRAHO  DB  BBRGBRAC,  sC-ra'nft  de 
bSnh'rak,  by  Edmond  Rostand,  was  first  acted 
b  Paris  28  Dec.  1897.  The  hero,  always  the  cen- 
tral figure  and  usuaHy  the  speaker,  was  a  man 
of  maik  in  his  day  (1620-55)  as  a  gasconnading 
soldier,  intrepid  and  indefatigable  duellist,  a 
facile  poet,  talented  musician  and  writer  of 
vivacious  fancy.  Report  attributes  to  him  an 
abnormally  large  nose,  disfigured  by  sabre  cuts. 
This  nose  is  a  mainspring  of  the  action  in  Ros- 


tand's play.  Cyrano  twice  tatfcs  of  h  at  fen^^ 
He  loves  his  cousin,  the  pr^euse  Roxane.  He 
feels  that  his  deformity  must  render  aiqr  suit  of 
his  hopeless  if  not  impertinent,  and  makes  it 
the  task  of  his  romantic  self-abnegation  to 
secure  for  Roxane  the  fulfilment  of  her  love  for 
Chretien  de  Neuville  and  to  defeat  die  evil 
designs  on  her  of  Count  de  Guicbe  and  his  com- 
placent follower,  li.  de  Valert  Roxane,  the 
willing  du{«  of  her  aSectiou,  receives  vows  and 
verses  inspired  by  Cyrano  as  Chretien's,  attrib- 
utes the  valor  and  magnanimity  of  one  to  the 
other,  and  discovers  her  error  only  years  later 
as  a  widow  at  the  bedside  of  the  assassinated 
Cyrano,  who  b  dyin^,  as  he  has  lived,  in  her 
service,  and  has  her  £ss  *an  unstained  soldier's 
plume*  as  his  late  reward  The  time  of  the 
action  is  1640  and  after;  the  scene  at  Paris  and 
near  Arras;  the  form  Alexandrine  verse  of 
singular  suroleness  and  polish,  with  lyrics  at- 
tributed to  Cyrano  and  reproducing  admirably 
the  temper  of  his  time.  It  was  Rostand's  fourth 
play,  his  first  notable  success.  Thanks  in  laise 
part  to  the  genius  of  the  actor  Coquelin  the 
perfonnance  became  a  triumph  historical  in  the 
annals  of  the  Cotnt^t  Francaise.  There  had 
been  no  such  enthusiasm  there  since  the  famous 
Night  of  Henuini  (1830).  The  jjay  was 
speedily  translated  into  many  tongues  and 
acted  in  many  lands  with  success,  notably  in 
America.  Among  many  editions  may  be  noted 
that  with  an  introduction  by  Cohn,  A.  (New 
York  1899).  There  is  a  translation  by  Dole, 
Helen  P.  (New  York  1899).  Consult  James,  H. 
(in  ComhiU  MagatiKt,  Vol.  LXXXIV,  p.477  f). 
For  the  historical  background  see  Platow,  'Die 
Personen  von  Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  in 
der  Geschichte  und  in  der  Dichtung*  (Berlin 
1902) ;  and  for  analysis  of  the  character  of 
Cyrano,  Schmidt,  Erich,  'Charaktcristiken'  (2d 
series,  Berlin  1901). 

Benjamik  W.  Weli«. 
CYSENAICA,  slr-e-na^-ka,  anciently  a 
Greek,  state  in  the  north  of  Africa,  between 
Uarmarica  on  the  east  and  the  Regio  Syrtica  on 
the  west,  and  extending  in  its  widest  limits  from 
the  Philxnorum  Arae  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 
Syrties  to  the  (Thersonesus  Magna  or  north 
headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Platea,  or  even  to  the 
Catabathmus  Magnus,  but  the  part  possessed 
and  cultivated  by  the  Greek  colonists  actually 
occupied  no  more  than  the  elevated  district  in 
the  north,  now  called  Tebel  Akdar  along  with 
the  adjacent  coast.  It  comprised  five  cities 
CPentapolis)~{l)  Hesperides-Berenice  (Ben- 

fari);  (2)  Barca  (Merj);  (3)  Cyrene  (Ain 
hahat-Grenna) ;  (4)  Apolfonia  (Marsa 
Susa);  (5)  Teucheira-Arsinoe  (Tocra).  In 
later  times  two  more  important  towns  were 
added,  Ptolem^s  (Tolmeita)  and  Damis-Zarine 
(Dcma).  During  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  the  histo^  of  the  city  of  Cyrene  that  town 
held  in  nominal  subjection  the  whole  of  Cyre- 
naica,  or  the  country  lying  between  Carthage  on 
the  west,  E^pt  on  the  east  and  Phazania 
(Fessan)  on  Oie  south,  with  the  Mediterranean 
for  its  northern  boundary.  Cyrenaica  remained 
independent  at  first  as  a  monarchy  under  a 
dvnasty  of  kings,  the  successors  of  Battus  (the 
Libyan  title  of  the  kings  of  Cyrene ;  the  actual 
name  of  the  founder  saems  to  have  been  Aris- 
toteles),  who  led  the  first  colony  to  {^rene; 
afterward  as  a  republic,  until  it  was  sttbdoed  by 
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king  of  Cyrenaica  belonging  to  the  Ptolemaic 
^yn^ity,  it  was  left  to  the  Romans,  95  B.C.,  who, 
about  20  years  later,  erected  it  along  with  Crete 
into  a  Roman  province.  Under  Constantine  it 
was  separated  from  Crete  and  made  a  province 
by  itself.  Under  Diodetian.  Cyrenaica  was 
separated  from  Crete  and  made  a  distinct  prov- 
mce  nnder  the  name  of  Libya  Superior.  As  the 
Roman  Empire  declined  the  attacks  of  the  native 
Libyan  tribes  became  more  frequent  and  for- 
tnii&ble,  and  the  sufferings  caused  by  their  in- 
roads and  by  plag^ues,  earthquakes  and  locusts 
reduced  the  population  and  enterprise  consider- 
ably. The  country  became  overrun  by  the  Arabs 
eventually  and  was  under  Ottoman  rule.  It  is  at 
present,  however,  not  used  to  the  best  of  its 
capacity  and  resources.  Together  with  Tripoli 
it  was  annexed  to  Italy  in  November  1911  and 
formed  into  one  province  (August  1915), 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Tunis  and  Algeria,  on 
the  east  by  F-&P^  and  on  the  south  and  south- 
east  by  the  Sahara.  The  estimated  area  is 
about  400.000  square  miles  and  the  population 
about  1,000,000.  mostly  Berbers  and  Jews.  The 
province  consists  of  Tripoli  tania  (capital 
Tripoli^  pop.  73,000)  and  Cyrenaica  (capital 
Bengazi;  pop.  35,000).  Through  these  cities 
practically  afl  of  the  trade  passes.  The  chief 
exports  are  esparto  fibre,  sldns  and  hides, 
ostrich  feathers  and  sponges.  Each  district  has  its 
governor,  appointed  oy  me  king  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Colonies  in  accord  with 
the  Minister  of  War.  These  governors  hold  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-generals.  (See  Cvrene). 
C^msult  Gottschick,  A.  F.,  <Geschichte  der 
Grtindung  und  Btijte  der  hellenischen  Staates 
in  Kyrenaika'  (I8S8)  ;  Hildebrand,  G.,  <Cyre- 
oaika>(1904);  Haimann,  <La  Crenaica>  (1882); 
Beechey,  F.  W.,  'Proceedings  of  Expedition  to 
Explore  North  Coast  of  Atnca'   (1S»). 

CYRBNAICS,  or  CYR£NIANS,  a  sect 
of  ancient  philosophers,  whose  founder  was  a 
disdple  of  Socrates,  being  Aristtppus.  a  native 
of  tyrene,  in  Africa,  after  which  city  his  fol- 
lowers were  called.  His  great  maxim  was,  that 
a  man  owht  to  control  circumstances  and  not 
be  controlled  by  them.  He  held  that  the  sum  of 
Uf  e  was  made  up  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  the  one 
to  be  sought  after  as  good,  the  other  to  be 
avoided  as  eviL  The  chief  good  then,  was  the 
greatest  number  of  agreeable  perceptions ;  and 
the  true  philosopher  lie  man  who  actively  and 
successively  pursued  pleasure.  Every  act  was 
regarded  as  morally  indiSereut,  and  only  to  be 
viewed  as  tt  produced  pleasure  or  pain  to  the 
individual  The  chief  successors  of  Aristippus 
were  Theodoras,  Hegesias  and  Anniceris,  each 
of  whom  became  the  founder  of  a  sect  known 
respectively  as  the  Theodoran,  Hegesian  and  An- 
nicerian  sdiools.  Hegesias  taught  that  pleasure 
is  not  obtainable^  in  Kfc,  and  recommended 
death.  As  cynicism  was  the  forerunner  of 
stoicism,  so  cyrenaidsm  paved  the  way  for 
e^cnreanism,  which  constitutes  its  chief  merit. 
(See  Ethics;  Hedonism;  UTaixARiANiEM). 
Consult  Watson,  'Hedonistic  Theories  from 
Aristippus  to  Spencer'  (Glasgow  1895). 

CYKBNE,  si-rS'nc,  Jn  Greek  mythology,  the 
daughter  of  Peneus,  who  was  carried  by  her 
lover,  Apollo,  into  Africa  and  gave  name  to  that 
part  of  Cyrenaica  (qv.).  By  Apollo  she  became 
tkt  motter  of  Aristxus. 


CYRKNE,  in  ancient  tunes  a  celebrated  city 
and  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica,  in  Africa,  about 
10  miles  from  the  north  coast,  founded  by  Bat' 


varyii^  forma  of  government  succeeded,  lx>tfa 
republican  and  tyrannical.  Alexander  received 
its  submission  in  331  b.c,  but  it  soon  afterward 
fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies.  Its  com- 
merce with  Egypt  and  Greece  was  extensive  in 
classical  times.  Explorations  and  excavations 
were  made  in  1821-22  and  in  1861.  In  1910  the 
Archxological  Institute  of  America  began  ex- 
cavations at  Cyrene.  Numerous  interesting 
nmains  have  been  discovered  here,  including  ft 
bath,  two  temples  (sumxised  to  be  of  the  Roman 
period),  and  a  magnincent  necropolis,  contaio- 
mg  grottoes,  faqides  and  monuments  of  various 
kinds.  In  one  of  the  grottoes  are  several  curi- 
oospaintings.  A  group  of  Ptolemiac  buildings, 
3j000  terra  cottas,  fine  sculptures,  an  acropoUS, 
(jreek  and  Roman  vralls  were  discovered  Iqr  the 
American  expedition,  whose  work  was  siis* 
pended  because  of  the  Italo-Turkish  War. 
Cyrene  was  the  birthplace  of  Aristippus,  Car- 
neades  the  irfiik>so[^er,  Eratosthenes  and  Cal- 
limachus  the  grammarian.  (See  Cvkenaica^. 
Consult  Smith  and  Porcher,  'Discoveries  m 
Cyrene'  ^London  1864) ;  Earth,  'Wandenmgcn 
durch  die  Knstenliinder  des  Mittebneers' 
(184*1) ;  Hamilton,  'Wanderings  in  NorA 
Africa'  (1851)  ;  'Bulletin  of  the  ArdiKolo^cal 
Institute  of  America'  (II.  1910);  Robinson. 
'Inscriptions  from  the  Cyrenaica'  {'mAmerito» 
Journal  of  Archetology,  2d  series,  Vol  XVIL 
1913). 

CYRIACU5.  or  CIKIACO  DE>  PIZZI- 
COLLI,  Italian  antiquarian:  b.  Ancona  1391: 
d.  about  1449.  He  had  a  passion  for  travel  and 
to  gratify  it  engaged  in  the  lite  of  a  merchant. 
He  became  an  ardent  student  of  the  classics  and 
on  his  travels  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  mon- 
tnnents  and  remains  of  the  past  He  visited 
Egypt,  Greece,  the  ^ffigean  Islands,  everywhere 
puTchasing  manuscripts,  coins  and  objects  of 
art  and  copying  inscriptions  and  describing 
walls,  buildings  and  other  evidences  of  the 
clasuc  past.  His  collections  were  scattered 
soon  after  his  death  and  but  fragmsnts  of  hit 
notes  and  drawings  remain.  He  was  not 
thoroughly  learned  and  made  man^  mistakes, 
but  his  zeal  was  unsparing  and  to  him  we  owe 
our  knowledge  of  many  monuments  which  have 
sitKe  disappeared  Consult  Jahn,  Syrians  von 
Ancona  und  Albrecht  Diirer,'  (in  'Aus  der 
Altertumiwissenchaft.'  Bonn  186S).  and 
Sandys,  'History  of  Classical  Scholarship* 
(Vol.  II,  Cambridge  1908). 

CYRIL,  sIrTI,  Saint,  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church: 


ndria  bjr  the  Onobitic  monks  of  Nitria.  He 
was  patriarch  of  Alexandria  from  412,  when 
he  succeeded  his  uncle  Theophilus  in  that 
station^  till  his  death.  He  was  a  very  zealous 
champion  of  orthodoxy  and  a  fiery  adversary 
of  Nestorius,  Eutyches  and  all  the  heresiarchs 
and  heresies  of  his  time.  So  intemperate  was 
his  zeal  for  orthodoxy  and  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  dissent  from  the  creed  of  Nicaa,  Chal- 
cedon  and  Constantinople,  that  it  has  brought 
down  upon  him  the  animadversion  of  some 
modem    Chorch    historians    and    has^vea       . 
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material  for  hiitorical  novels  m  which  imagiiw- 
tion  fills  in  what  was  lacking  in  the  portrait  of 
Saiot  Cyril  drawn  by  hii  contemporary  adver- 
saries. Amon^  modem  Protestant  writers 
Dean  Milman  m  his  'History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity' presses  against  him  charges  of  bar- 
baritv,  persecution  and  bloodshed,  on  account  of 
whicn  Cyril,  though  styled  saint,  must  be  es- 
teemed  'one  of  the  worst  heretics  against  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel.*  He  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing closed  the  diuiches  at  the  Novations  and 
seized  their  church  property;  with  having  with 
an  armed  rabble  wrecked  the  synagogues  and 
tkiven  the  Jews  in  thousands  out  of  the  city; 
with  having  excited  such  tumults  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  governor  of  Egypt,  Orestes,  was 
for  a  time  defied.  The  murder  of  the  illustrious 
Hypatia,  neo-platonist  j^ilosopher  and  adver- 
sary of  the  Christian  Oiurch,  is  not  alleged  to 
have  been  instigated  by  him,  but  it  is  regarded 
as  die  inevitable  sequel  to  his  violent  acts  and 
speeches;  and  the  perpetrators  of  it  were,  it  is 
aliened  on  the  authority  of  contemporaries, 
•officers  of  his  Church.*  It  is  further  charged 
that  be  was  attended  at  E^esus,  on  the  occa- 
non  of  the  cotmdl  of  the  Church  held  there  in 
431,  by  a  rabble  of  followers,  premmably 
to  overawe  the  fathers  over  whom  he 
himself  presided:  in  that  council  he  procured 
die  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  followed  by 
deprivation  and  banishment  by  the  emperor. 
"tae  works  of  Cyril,  in  the  edition  published  at 
Fans  in  1638  (7  vols.),  consist  of  commentaries, 
treatises,  homilies  and  epistles.    Critical  editions 


0872);  <Minor  Prophets'  (1868);  *Five 
Tomes  Against  Nestarius'  (1831)  ;  'Scholia  on 
tiie  Incarnation'  (London  1907).  Cyril  holds 
high  rank  among  the  Church  fadiers  as  a 
theologian.  Consult  the  biograi^y  by  Kopallik 
(Mayence  1881). 

CYRIL  OF  JSRUSALBH,  Saint,  Gret^ 
father  of  the  Church;  b.  Jerusalem  about  315; 
d.  there,  18  Uarch  386.  After  his  ordination  to 
the  priesthood  in  345  his  special  ofBce  was  to 
instruct  the  catechumens,  both  those  who  were 
to  be  prepared  for  admission  to  the  Christian 
communion  through  baptism  and  those  who 
after  baptism  were  to  be  inducted  into  knowl- 
edge of  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  relimon, 
especially  the  mystety  of  the  Euctiarist.  This 
occupation  led  to  his  writing  bis  book  of 
'Calecheses,'  one  of  the  most  interesting  monu- 
ments of  the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  that 
time.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  350. 
Twice  be  was  deposed  and  sent  into  exile  by 
imperial  decree  because  of  his  unflinching  zeal 
for  the  creed  of  Nicsa  as  against  the  Arian 
party,  first  in  the  reign  of  Cbnstantine  II  am) 
then  in  that  of  Valens.  On  the  accession  of 
Theodosius  in  379,  he  was  restored  to  his  see 
and  there  remained  till  his  death.  At  the  Ecu- 
menical Council  of  Constantinople  (381)  he  was 
received  with  acclamations  by  the  fathers  as  a 


tism,  while  the  remaining  five,  called 
'Calecheses  Mystagogicn,'  treat,  as  their  title 
imports,  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
reUgioa    The  work,  translated  into  English,  is 


one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Oxford  ^Library  of 
the  Fathers.'  Consult  the  edition  of  Cyril's 
worics  pubUshed  by  A.  A.  Touttfc  (Paris  1720; 
Venice  1761),  reprinted  in  Uigne,  'Patrologia 
Gr«ca»  (Vol.  XXXIII),  and  Ify  G.  C.  Reischl 
and  J.  Rupp  (2  vols.,  Munich  1848-^;  Eng. 
trans,  by  £.  (^Sord  in  'The  Nicene  and  Post- 
Nicene  Fathers'  (New  York  1894).  For  his 
biography,  Delacroix,  'Saint  Cyrille  de  Jirn- 
salem,  sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres'  (Paris  1865),  and 
Mader,  'Der  heiligen  CyriUus'  (Einsiedeln 
1901). 

CYRILLA,  a  genus  of  shrubs  consisting  of 
one  variable  species,  C.  raeemifiora,  of  the 
natural  order  Cyrillaeea.  The  shrubs  are  found 
from  the  Carolinas  westward  to  Texas  and 
southward  to  firaril.  They  are  almost  ever- 
green, and  have  attractive  bright  green  leaves 
and  white  flowers  in  racemes.  Popularly  the; 
are  known  as  leatberwood  and  are  somettmes 
seen  in  ornamental  plantings  as  far  north  as 
New  York,  which  is  about  the  limit  of  their 
hardiness.  They  succeed  best  in  moist,  sandy 
soil  and  partial  shade. 


the  Slavs,  whether  true  or  false,  forms  a 
teres  ting  episode  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  ts 
still  a  debatable  form  of  letters  as  to  its  precise 
origin  and  history.  Its  reputed  inventor  was 
originativ  a  monk  called  Constantine,  who  with 
his  brother  Methodius  led  in  Thessalonica  an 
ascetic  life,  when  in  860  he  was  sent  to  the 
Chazars,  a  Tartar  tribe  on  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.  His  work  was  to  counter- 
act Jewish  and  Mohammedan  influences  on  the 
people.  After  a  partial  success,  he  returned  to 
Constantinople,     living     as     before     with     his 


had    been    sulijected    to    Roman    and    Gred: 

?iropaganda.  In  his  labors  among  them  he 
ounded  a  Slavic  literature  by  translating  into 
their  language  jtortions  of  the  Scriptures  and 
important  litui^cal  books.  For  this  purpose 
he  is  said  to  have  invented  a  new  form  of 
alphabet  or  to  have  modified  the  more  andcnt 
Glagolitic,  which  received  the  name  GyrilUc, 
and  was  adopted  by  most  of  the  Eastern 
Slavs,  Bulganan,  Bosnian,  Russian,  Serbian 
etc  It  was,  however,  subsequendy  modified 
in  various  ways  in  those  countries.  Siicceediiw 
also  in  Slavic  lands  outside  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  he  and  bis  brother  were  called  to 
Rome  bv  Nicholas  I  (868)  whose  successor 
approved  their  work  and  wished  them  to  op- 
ganize  independent  new  churches  in  the  Slav 
provinces.  But  Constantine,  assuming  the 
name  of  Cvril,  preferred  t 

In  reference  to  the  CyrilUc  alphabet,  a 
Bulgarian  monk  of  the  next  generation  in  855 
mentions  Cyril  as  author,  ano  fpves  38  as  the 
number  of  its  letters  which  were  later  in- 
creased to  48.  Twenty-four  are  identical  with 
Greek  uncials  of  the  8th  and  9th  centniy- 
Additional  characters  were  required  to  express 
the  many_  Slavic  vowels,  sibilants  and  nasals, 
whose  origin  is  hard  to  explain.  Cyril  incor- 
porated Glagolitic  characters,  mostly  signifying 
Slavonic  words  —  the  Glagolitic  (from  glagol, 
a  word,)    becoming  of  minor  accotint,  while 
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I  one  of  the 
world,  to  UK 
Isaac  Taylor's  expression.  While  the  phonetic 
basis  of  the  language  is  neaier  some  Bulgarian 
dolects,  German  and  Latin  words  were  in- 
cluded ID  Itforavia,  which  appear  to  have  ntodi- 
fied  the  vocabulary.  The  three  alphabets  of 
the  Slavonians  express  their  religious  dq)cnd- 
cnce:  Latin  was  a(U>pted  for  those  who  held 
Latin  services;  Cyiiihc,  the  Greek  uncial,  was 
used  by  orthodox  Slavs  for  their  liturgy; 
Glagolitic  survives  in  the  Dalmatian  liturgy 
and  in  Uontenegro,  the  Roman  Church  per- 
mitting  its  employment.  A  modem  version  of 
the  C^iliic  was  made  for  Russia  by  Peter  the 
Great.  The  earliest  dated  Slavonic  writing  is 
a  Cyrillic  inscription  of  Tsar  Samuel  of 
Bt'lgaria  (;996).  It  is  the  theoij'  of  Briickner 
that  Cyril  invented  Cyrillic  first,  out  *degraded* 
it  into  Glagolitic  to  conceal  its  Greek  origin 
from  the  Latin  clcr^,  as  the  entire  purpose  of 
his  mission  was  hostility  to  Rome;  in  orthodox 
lands,   such  caution  was   not  necessary. 

Bibllognphy.— d'Avril,  A.,  'S.  Cyrille  et 
S.  Method>  (Paris  I88S) ;  Bonwertsch,  N., 
<Cyri]|.  und  Method.'  (Eriangen  ISBS) ; 
Bruckner,  A.,  "Thesen  zur  Cyrillo-Methodian. 
Frage>  (in  Arth.  f.  tl.  Phil.  XXVH,  1906)  ; 
Dobrowsky,  'Cyrill  imd  Method,'  (Prague 
1823)  ;  Franks,  J.,  (in .^rc*.  /.  si.  PM.  XXVIJl)  ; 
(joeti,  ^Ge«cli.  d.  Slavenapostel  C.  und  M.' 
(Goiha  1907) ;  Taj^or,  Isaac,  <The  Alphabet> 
(11,  London  1883). 

A.  S.  Isaacs. 

CTRILLUS  and  HKTHODIUS,  apostles 
of  the  Slavs.  They  were  brothers  and  natives 
of  Thessalonica.  Cyril  was  the  name  adopted 
as  a  monk  by  Constantinc,  b.  827.  For  his 
learning:  he  was  sumamed  'the  philosopher.* 
The    lUiasars,  a  Tartar  people,  having  about 


the  y 


..J.  Cyril  __ 
The  Bulgarians 
evangeliied    by 


ravia,  the  brothers  then  turned  to  the  countries 
on  the  March  and  Danube.  They  prepared  a 
Slav  tnuislatton  of  the  Scriptures  and  chief 
litnreical  books  (which  became  the  foundation 
oi  the  literature  of*  the  Slavs),  and  by  their 
services  in  the  mother-toi^c  won  the  hearts 
of  the  people  from  the  Roman  missionaries. 
The  two  brothers  were  summoned  to  Rome  to 
explain  their  conduct  in  conducting  services  in 
tihe  vernacular,  and  Cyril  died  there  in  869.  Me- 
thodius, who  m  the  same  year  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  Moravians,  completed  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  Slavs.  Called  to  Rome  in  879 
to  justify  his  celebration  of  the  mass  in  the 
native  tongue,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
approval  of  Pope  John  VIII,  and  (according  to 
most  probable  account)  'died  Hradisch  on  the 
March,  6  April  885.  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
celebrated  the  millenary  festival  of  their  two 
i^iostles  on  5  July  1863.  Both  brothers  are 
rect^iniied  as  saints  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Their  festival  falls  in  the  Soman 
Catholic  Church  on  9  March;  in  the  Gnek 
Church     11      May.      The     Cynllic     alphabet 


'Cyril  and  Uetbod>  (Etiangen  1885};  Giiutl, 
'Gesduchte  der  Slaweuapostel  Cyril  una 
Method>  (Vienna  1S57)  ;  Diinunler  and  Miklo- 
sich,  'Die  Legende  vom  Heiligen  Cyril'  (ib. 
1870);  Goeti,  'Geschichte  der  Slawenapostel 
QiDstantinus  (Cyrilliis)  and  Methodius'  (Gotha 
1897);  Miklosich  (ed.),  'Vita  Sancti  Methodii' 
(Vienna  1870) ;  Maclear,  'Conversion  of  the 
Slavs'  (London  1879);  *Acta  Sanctorum,'  ed- 
ited by  J.  Boland  (Mareh,  11.  pp.  12-25,  Octo- 
ber, XL  pp.   168-171)   contains  some  original 

CYRUS  TUB  ORB  AT,  king  of  Persia: 
b.  about  600;  d.  529  B.C.  The  ancient  original 
authorities  for  the  facts  of  his  life  are  Herodo- 
tus and  Ctesias,  but  their  accounts  are  inter- 
spersed with  many  hi^Iy  colored  lei^ds. 
His  lineage  we  have  from  a  famous  cuneiform 
cylinder  prepared  under  his  own  authority.  It 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  it  Cyrus 
establishes  his  royal  claim  through  his  father, 
Cambyses,  back  to  Teispes,  the  son  Ot 
Adisemenes  and  founder  of  Achnmenian 
dynasty.  The  ancestral  home  was  Anzao, 
supposed  to  be  a  district  of  Elam.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  Cyrus  was  a  Persian, 
According  to  Herodotus  he  was  the  son  of 
Cambyses,  a  distinguished  Persian,  and  of 
Mandane,  daughter  of  the  Median  king  Asty- 
ases.  He  founded  the  Persian  monarchy.  A 
short  time  before  his  birth  the  soothsayers  U 
the  court  of  Astyages  divined  from  a  dream 
of  his  that  his  future  grapdson  was  to  de- 
throne him.  Upon  this  he  gave  orders  that 
C/rus  should  be  destroyed  immediately  after 
his  birth.  For  this  purpose  he  was  delivered 
to  a  herdsman,  who.  moved  with  compassion, 
bron^t  him  up,  ana  named  him  Cyrus.  His 
courage  and  siHrit  betrayed  his  descent  to  the 
king.  The  Magi  having  succeeded  in  quieting 
the  uneasiness  which  the  discovery  occasioned 
hint,  he  sent  Cj^rus  to  his  parents  in  Persia 
with  marks  of  his  favor.  Whether  this  legend 
is  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  beginning 
of  Cyrus's  career  was  the  conquest  of  his  granf 
fatber  about  559  B.C.  by  which  he  became  king 
of  Media  and  Persia.  In  546  he  conauered 
Croesus,  the  rich  and  powerful  king  of  Lydia, 
and  in  539  took  Babylon,  which  did  not  offer 
much  resistance,  being  torn  by  internal  dis- 
sensions. He  also  subdued  Phcenida  and 
Palestine,  to  which  he  caused  the  Jews  to  re- 
turn from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  While 
Asia,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indies,  was 
under  his  dominion,  he  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  Massagetie -^  a  people  of  Sc^ihia, 
northeast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  beyond  the 
Araxes,  then  ruled  by  a  queen  named  Tomyris. 
In  the  first  battle  he  conquered  by  stratagem, 
but  in  the  second  was  defeated,  and  was  him- 
self slain  (529  B.C.).  The  stories  related  by 
Xenophon  in  the  *Cyropsedia'  (professing  to  be 
an  account  of  the  lite  and  character  of  Cyrus), 
that  he  received  a  splendid  education  at  the 
court  of  Astyages,  inherited  his  kingdom  and 
ruled  like  a  genuine  philosopher,  are  mere 
romance,  Xenophon's  design  being  to  represent 
the  model  of  a  king,  without  regard  to  histori- 
cal truth,  and  in  this  way  perhaps  to  exhibit 
to  his  countrymen  the  advanta|!es  of  a  mon- 
ardw.  The  <iief  points  in  which  the  account 
of  (Jtesias  differs  from  that  of  Herodotus  are 
that  Ctesias  does  itot  make  Cyrus  any  relation 
of  A^yages,  that  after  the  conquest  of  Media 
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Cyrus  married  Amytis,  the  daughter  of  Asty- 
ages,  and  honored  the  latter  as  a  father,  and 
that  he  met  his  death  in  a  battle  with  a  nation 
called  the  Derbices,  who  were  assisted  by  the 
Indians.  Ctesias  also  mentions  certain  wars  of 
Cyrus  not  related  by  Herodotus,  and  gives  a 
somewhat  different  account  of  the  war  with 
Crcesns,  Idne  of  Lydia.  Within  a  few  years 
Cyrus  founded  a  mjghty  state,  which  proves 
that  he  must  have  been  possessed  of  great  gifts 
as  a  warrior  and  statesman.  His  nobility  of 
character  is  shown  by  bis  treatment  of  the 
vanquished.  He  destroyed  no  town  nor  did  he 
put   the    captive    leaders    to    death.      By    the 


I   cherished   as    *thi 

,_. _e  people,'  by  the  Jews  he  was  con 

sidered  their  liberator,  and  lus  gri 


father  of  the  peopU 


le^by 


ruler  and  legislator  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Greeks.  His  claim  to  be  styled  Cyrus  the 
Great,  as  history  has  known  him,  is  amply- 
justified  and  remains  unchallenged.  He  built 
a  city  and  palace  in  his  native  district,  which 
was  called  after  bis  tribe  Pa sa reads  (now 
MuTghab),  and  here  his  body  was  laid  to  rest 
Consult  Amiand,  'Cyrus,  roi  de  Perse'  (Paris 
1887);  Duncker,  'History  of  Antiquity*  (Eng- 
lish trans.,  London  1S31) ;  Geiger  and  Kuhn, 
'Gnmdriss  der  iraniscben  Philogie'  <]Stras»- 
hurg  189?)  ;  Horner,  'Daniel,  Darius  the 
Uedian,  Cyrus  the  Great'  (Pittsburgh  1901)  ; 
Lessmann,  'Die  Kyrossage  in  Europa'  (Char- 
lottenbui^  1906). 

CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER,  King  of  Per^ 
ata :  b.  about  424  B.C. ;  d  401  B.C  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Darius  Nothus,  or  Ochus,  and  at 
15  obtained  the  supreme  power  over  all  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  His  ambition  early 
displayed  itself;  and  when,  after  his  father's 
death  (404  B.c),  his  elder  brother,  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  ascended  the  throne,  Cyrus  formed  a 
conspiracy  apiinst  him,  which  was,  however, 
discovered.  Cyrus  was  arrested  by  his  brother 
and  condemned  to  death,  but  at  the  intercession 
of  his  mother  Parysatis,  was  released  and  made 
governor  of  Asia  Minor.  Here  Cyrus  assem- 
bled a  numerous  army  to  make  war  upon  Arta- 
xerxes  and  dethrone  him.  Being  informed  of 
his  brother's  design,  Artaxerxes  marched  against 
him  with  a  much  larger  army.  In  the  plains 
of  Cunaxa,  in  the  province  of  Babylon,  the  two 
intered  each  other  (401  b.c).     In 


c  lost  through  the  death  of  Cyrus  himself 
in  the  battle.  An  account  of  tbe  life  of  Cyms 
is  contained  in  the  opening  book  of  Xenophon's 
'Anabasis,'  which  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  retreat  of  tbe  Greek  auxiliaries  of  Cyrus 
from  the  interior  of  Persia  to  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Another  account  by  Ej^orus  is 
preserved  in  Diodorus.  Excerpts  from  Ctesias 
by  Photius  also  throw  light  on  the  career  of 
Cyrus,  as  also  the  life  of  Artaxerxes  by  Plu- 
tarch. The  character  of  Cyrus  is  highly 
praised  by  the  ancients  and  it  appears  that  he 
was  certainly  his  brother's  superior  in  energy 
and  as  a  statesman  and  general.  The  fate  of 
the  empire  would  probably  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent had  he  ascended  the  throne.    See  Persia, 

CYSTADENOHA.      See    TuiIOK,    Inler- 

CYSTICERCUS,  sis-a-s*rTcu9,  a  larval 
stage  of  the  tapeworm,  sometimes  found  in  the 


human  body  in  the  form  of  small-siied  ttmiors 
and  which  may  be  distributed  in  a  variety  of 
situations.  •The  tumors  may  range  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazelnut  and  may  exist 
singly  or  may  be  multiple.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  back  and  sides  of  the  trunk,  less 
frequently  in  the  extremities  and  are  sometimes 
subcutaneous.  Occasionally  they  involve  the 
brain  and  other  organs,  as  the  liver,  kidneys, 
spleen,  etc  Frequently  they  give  rise  to  no 
symptoms  whatever,  but  when  occurring  in  an 
important  organ  of  the  boify  may  cause  major 
In  the  fl.  ■      '  ■    ■     ■ 


symptoms. 


[  flesh  of  many  of  the  lower 

ih^e 

9  that  tapeworms  are  largely  communicated 
to  man. 

CYSTINURIA,  a  condition  in  which  tar^ 
amounts  of  cystin  are  found  in  the  urine.  It  is 
a  very  rare  condition  and  is  usually  associated 
with  excessive  intestinal  putrefaction..  Some- 
times cystin  calculi  result  because  of  the  excess 
of  this  acid  in  the  urine. 

CYSTITIS,  an  inflammation  of  the  uri- 
nary bladder,  usually  resulting  in  pain  and  in- 
creased desire  to  urinate.  Tne  urine  may  he 
ckiudy  or  bloody  and  there  is  usually  an  e'<ccess 
of  mucus  and  pus  found.  The  pain  is  situated 
over  the  pubic  bone  and  may  extend  to  the  back, 
and  there  may  be  some  associated  fever  with 
chilis,  if  the  inflammation  is  severe.  Cystitis 
is  most  frequently  due  to  an  infecticxi  from 
without,  usually  the  result  of  passing  an  im- 
clean  catheter.  It  may  also  result  from  ure- 
thritis and  is  a  very  common  condition  in  old 
men  in  whom  the  prostate  gland  is  enlarged 
It  may  also  result  from  the  presence  of  a  stone 
in  the  bladder.  Treatment  is  often  diiGcult, 
requiring  skilled  medical  attendance ;  but  sitz- 
baths  and  hot  applications  to  the  abdomen  are 
of  service,  and  abstinence  from  peppery  or 
alcoholic  foods  is  advisable.  See  Bladdek, 
Diseases  of. 

CYSTOIDEA,  an  order  of  extinct  cchino- 
derms.  They  are  spheroidal  animals,  pedun- 
culate or  sessil^  enclosed  by  polygonal  calca- 
reotis  plates.  iTiey  have  a  mouth  ahove;  the 
arms  arc  nidimentary.  Buch  fit^t  elucidated 
their  structure  and  affinities  in  an  essav  pub- 
lished at  Berlin,  in  1845,  and  gave  them  tbe 
name  of  Cyslidett  in  place  of  Sfharoniles, 
which  was  their  original  appellation.  Now 
Cyslidea  has  become  Cyiloiaea.  They  range 
from  the  upper  Cambrian  to  the  Silurian,  being 
especially  prominent  in  the  Bala  Limestone. 

CYSTOPTERIS,  bladder-fern,  a  Sfnus  of 
delicate  flaccid  polypodiaceous  ferns.  They  are 
found  in  moist,  cool  localities.  C.  fragilis  (the 
brittle  fern)  is  foimd  in  this  country,  as  is  the 
very  rare  C.  montana.  The  brittle  fern  has  a 
wide  range,  being  found  within  the  Arctic  circle 
to  Chile,  South  Africa  and  Australasia.  They 
have  dot-like  son  covered  by  hood-like  indusia. 
C.  bulbifera,  which  multiplies  hy  bulblets,  is 
foimd  in  tbe  northern  Appalachians. 

CYSTS,  circumscribed  tumors  containii:^ 
more  or  less  fluid  substance,  or  occasional  gases, 
cut  off  from  the  neighboring  tissues  by  a  dis- 
tiuct  limiting  wall.    See  Tumors. 

CYTASE,  a  ferment  or  enxyme  that  exerts 
a  kind  of  digestive  action  upon  the  cell-walls  Of 
plants,   rendering  them   soluble  in  water.     It 
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occurs  in  the  hyphx  of  certain  parasitic  fun^ 
and  alto  in  the  gennin»tii%  seeds  of  certam 
^anU  in  which  the  reserve  food-tnaterial  is 
noniully  stored  up  in  masses  of  stony  hardness. 
It  dissolves  cellulose,  but  has  bo  effect  upon 
lignin,  and  is  destroyed  by  exposure  to  a  tein- 
peraiiii-e  of  150°  F.  The  chemical  nature  of 
Cytasc  is  not  yet  established,  and  it  may  prove 
to  be  a  mixture  of  several  enzymes  instead  of 
a  single  aubstance  of  definite  composition. 

CYTHEHE,  si-the*r§  a  genus  of  Enfomo- 
straca,  order  Ottracoda,  fami^  Cytkendtt.  The 
eye  is  single,  the  inferior  antennx  setigerous, 
but  without  a  tuft  or  pencil  of  tiny  filaments; 
three  pair^  of  feet  arc  enclosed  within  the  shell, 
and  no  heart  is  present 

CYTHSREA,  st-th?r'e-a  (from  Cytherca, 
a  name  for  Venus),  a  geniis  of  condiiferous 
mollusks  belonging  to  the  family  Venerida. 
The  shell  is  like  that  of  the  genus  Venus. 
There  are  three  carifinal  teeth  and  an  anterior 
one  beneath  the  funicle.  The  C]rthereas  are  in 
all  seas;  about  176  recent  species  are  knowti 
and  200  fossil,  the  latter  ranging  from  the 
Oolite  down. 

CYTISINB,  sm-sin  (CH^N/)),  When 
the  ripe  seeds  of  laburnum  are  powdered,  ex- 
tracted with  acidulated  water,  the  fluid  treated 
successively  with  lead  acetate  and  tannic  acid, 
and  the  precipitate,  before  it  becomes  resinouR 
mixed  with  lead  oxide,  then  dried  and  exhausted 
with  alcohol,  crude  cytisine  is  obtained  on  evaji- 
oration,  and  after  proper  purification  it  forms  a, 
brilliant  crystalline  mass.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  benzol 
and  chloroform,  has  a  bitter  taste,  but  no  odor. 
It  is  a  very  powerful  base,  decomposing  the 
salts  of  ammonia  and  the  metals  even  in  the 
cold.  It  combines  with  the  strong  acids,  but 
the  salts  are  all  deliquescent  except  the  nitrate, 
which  crystallizes  very  readily  in  splendid,  thick, 
transparent,  colorless,  monoclinic_  _prisms.  It 
can  be  subluned  'without  decomposition  by  care- 
ful heating  in  a  current  of  nydrogen.  The 
poisonous  properties  of  laburnum  are  well 
known.  The  toxicological  effects  are  due  to 
this  alkaloid,  which  in  doses  of  from  0.1  to  0.5 
of  a  grain  is  fatal  in  a  few  minutes  to  ordinary 
small  animals. 

CYTISUS,  slt^-siis,  a  genns  of  low  shrubs 
or  small  trees  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosa. 
There  arc  about  40  species,  natives  moslly  of 
Europe,  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa. 
They  are  characterized  by  small,  deciduous  or 
evergreen  trifoliate  leaves,  yellow,  purple  or 
white  flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes  or 
heads,  and  few-  to  many-seeded  pods.  Several 
spedes  with  long  twiggy  branches  are  called 
broom :  others  are  popularly  known  as  laburnum 
and  others  by  the  genus  name.  A  good  many 
are  cultivated  for  ornament  either  in  shrubber- 
ies or  in  greenhouses,  where  some,  especially  C. 
eanariensu,  are  known  as  genistas  and  are  very 
popular  about  Easter  time.  In  Europe  sevenu 
species  are  valued  as  forage  plants,  but  in 
Anierica  they  have  not  met  me  expectations  of 
experimenters.  The  laburnum  is  poisonous. 
See  Bacon;  Genista;  LASutNUM. 

CYTODB,  si'tod,  a  piece  or  bit  of  proto- 

Elasm,  defined  by  Haeckd  as  withont  a  nudetis 
R  this  respect  It  differs  from  a  cell  The  monera 
of  HaedccI  are  cytodes  which  have  not  yet 
reached  a  cell  stage.    As  yet  no  definite  nucleus 


haa  been  discovered  in  die  bacteria  or  the 
cyanophyceK,  so  that  these  seem  to  be  cytodes. 
CYTOLOGY,  the  science  which  deals  with 
the  structure,  development  and  functions  of  the 
cell;  of  the  multifdi cation  of  cells  and  of  the 
relations  of  cells  to  organs  and  tissues.  It  is 
distinguished  from  histology  in  that  histology 
deals  with  tissues,  while  cytology  deals  rather 
with  the  cells  of  which  tissues  are  composed.  A 
sharp  distinction  cannot  be  made  between  cy- 
tology and  morphology,  although  in  general  it 
may  be  said  that  cytology  is  concerned  more 
wii  individual  cells  than  with  organs.  Cytol- 
ogy may  be  called  'oil  immersion"  morphology 
because  microscopes  with  very  high  magnify- 
ing powers  arc  nnjuired  for  cytological  studies. 
The  terms,  cytology  and  morphology,  are  used 
very  indiscriminately  by  many  botanists  and 
zoolo^sts.  During  the  past  20  years,  most 
botanical  studies  with  such  titles  as  "The  Uor- 


Quclcua;  ir,  protopUnn;  v,  cell«*lL 

phology  of  — ,"  contain  more  or  less  cytology, 
while  only  a  smaller  number  of  articles  pur- 
porting to  be  cytological  are  largely  morpholog- 
ical. Among  the  problems  which  belong 
indisputably  to  cytology  are  the  following:  The 
origin,  development,  structure  and  functions  of 
the  cell  and  of  its  various  constituents;  nuclear 
and  cell  division;  lerttHiation ;  organization  of 
the  embryo;  the  relation  of  the  individual  cell  to 
cell  complexes;  the  role  of  the  cell  in  heredity. 
An  idea  of  the  subject  matter  of  cytology  can 
best  be  gained  by  examining,  from  the  cytolo^- 
cal  standpoint,  a  few  prominent  subjects  which 
are  also  studied  by  investigators  in  other  fields. 
See    EUBRV01.0GV ;    Febtilizatioh  ;    HEREDinr ; 

MUTATIOK, 

The  Cell^A  cell  has  been  defined  as 
*a  mass  of  protoplasm  with  a  nucleus  in  it* 
While  this  is  true  for  many  simple  forms,  there 
is  in  addition,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  « 
cell  wall  surrounding  the  protoplasm  (Fig,  1). 


i-gic 


are  cyto 

Cells  without  nudet  were  reported  frequently 
about  40  yean  a^,  bat  at  present  no  animai 
cells  without  nuclei  are  known.  Numerous  cases 
of  non-nucleate  cells  were  reported  by  the  older 
botanists,  but  as  lenses  and  methods  of  prepara- 
tion have  improved,  nuclei  have  been  demou- 


which  finally  become  so  different,  as  tfaote 
whicfa  form  nerves,  miucle,  glands  ard  even  the 
teeth,  havinK  been  practically  alike  m  the  be- 
ginning:. Among  the  unicellular  or^nisms  there 
IS  often  a  remarkable  differentiation  and  divi- 
sion of  labor,  the  single  cell  performing  the 
functions  of  locotnotion,  securing  food,  restara- 
tion,  d^stioiL  assimilation,  etc.  Such  differen- 
tiation and  the  causes  which  lead  to  it  are 
among  the  moat  important  of  cytological  prob- 

It  is  ft  remarkable  fact  that  while  undergmng 
nuclear  division,  the  cells  of  animals  and  plants 
strildn^y  resemble  one  another,  even  in  the 
behavior  of  the  most  minute  constituents  of 
the  nucleus  and  protoplasm.  (Fis.  2).  This 
must  mean  that  animals  have  been  derived  from 

{lants  or  that  structures  of  amazing  similarity 
ave  arisen  independently  in  animals  and  plants. 
Pertilizatioiiv— One  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  cytology  is  the  problem  of  fertiliu- 
tion  and  attendant  phenomena.  While  new  in- 
dividuals,  even   in   the   more   highly   organiied 
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slrated  until  the  only  doubtful  cases  now  known 
to  the  botanist  are  the  bacteria.  The  blue-preen 
alg%  were  long  thought  to  have  no  nuclei,  but 
nuclei  have  now  been  demonstrated  in  several 
genera  and  are  doubtless  present  throughout 
die  group. 

Most  cells  are  too  small  to  be  seen  without 
a  microscope,  cells  whidi  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  being  rather  eitceptional.  The  egg  of  a 
bird  consists  of  a  single  cell,  as  do  the  eggs 
of  aU  animals  and  plants.  The  largest  plant 
cells  are  the  intemodal  cells  of  the  stonewort, 
Chara,  which  reach  a  length  of  two  inches.  The 
largest  egg  cell  described  for  any  plant  is  that 
of  Dioon,  a  plant  related  to  the  sago  palm ; 
tiiis  cell  reaches  a  length  of  about  one-fonrth 

The  most  usual  shape  of  free  cells  is  the 
spherical,  and  cells  forming  a  part  of  a  tissue 
are  usually  more  or  less  rectangular  in  foniL 

When  first  formed,  the  cells  of  the  individual 
animal  or  plant  are  very  much  alike,  but  as  one 
examines  cells  farther  and  farther  from  the 
regions  where  active  cell  multiplication  is  taking 
place,  it  is  seen  that  the  originally  similar  cells 
are  becoming  very  unlike.  In  the  higher  plants 
the  outer  cells  become  differentiated  into  pro- 
tective tissue,  the  innermost  into  condtictive 
tissue,  others  into  assimilative  tissue  and  sdll 
others  become  reproductive  cells.  In  higher  ani- 
mals similar  dinerentiations  lake  place,  cells 


occur  unless  its  absence  is  definitely  established. 
To  the  cytologist,  fertilization  consists  in  the 
union  of  definitely  or^nized  male  and  female 
elements.  _  The  cytological  details  of  fertilization 
are  essentially  alike  in  plants  and  animals.  (Fig. 
3).  Fertilization,  both  in  plants  and  in  animals, 
is  preceded  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
chromosomes,  so  that  the  number  of  chromo- 
somes found  in  the  male  nucleus  or  in  the  fe- 
male nucleus  is  just  one-half  the  number  which 
is  found  in  the  body  cells  of  a  given  plant  or 
animal.  Consequently,  when  the  two  sexual 
nuclei  fuse  during  fertilization,  the  number  of 
chromosomes  which  characterizes  the  body  cells 
is  restored.  The  complicated  det^Is  of  the  proc- 
esses by  which  this  reduction  in  the  number 
of  chromosomes  is  effected  are  essentially  alike 
in  animals  and  plants.  The  closing  paragraphs 
of  this  article  snow  that  the  chromosome  con- 
tributions of  the  two  parents  are  not  quite  so 
identical   as   stated   above,  and  that  the   difFer- 


Pic.  3.  —  Fertilitttioo. 
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ences  are  effective  in  determining  the  sex  of 
the  offspring.  Those  cytologists  who  have  in- 
vestif^ted  most  thoroughly  the  phenomena  of 
fertilization  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
heredity  is  referable  to  ■  definite  cytological 
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A  Cfitdeglcil  Vlaw  of  Hsredltr.— Almost 
without  excepdon,  cytol(%;ists  believe  that  dtro- 
naiiii  IS'  tlw  ^ysicai  huia  of  herediw.  The 
reasons  for  this  belief  are,  briefly,  as  loUows: 
lie  male  and  female  parent*  are  «iualty  potent 
in  transmitting  characters  to  ofispiing;  an  eqiml 
amount  of  diromatin  aikl  an  Hitial  nnnrfier 
of  chromosomes  are  coMribuied  t^  each  parent ; 
DOthing  but  diromatin  is  contributed  equally 
by  the  two  parents.    (Fig.  4).    "Hiere  ia  usually 


a  great  difference  in  siie  between  the  male  ani] 
female  germ  cells.  The  sperm  cell  (spermato- 
loan)  of  the  ostrich  is  almost  inviMbfe  to  the 
naked  eye,  while  the  egg  is  as  large  as  a  coco- 
nut, and  such  differences  in  size  are  usual 
balb  in  plants  and  animals.  The  eg^  contains 
a  large  amount  of  protoplasm  and  vanous  food- 
stuffs, while  the  male  cell  contains  very  little 
protoplasm  or  foodstuffs  and  in  many  cases 
even  that  little  is  left  outside  at  the  time  of 
fertilization,  only  the  nucleus  entering  the  egg. 
Hence,  protoplasm  and  foodstuffs  do  not  trans- 
mit hereditary  characters.  While  the  male  nU' 
dens  is  usually  the  smaller  at  the  time  of  its 
entrance  into  the  egg,  it  increases  in  size  so  that, 
at  the  time  of  fusion,  the  sex  nuclei  are  alike 
b  size.  (See  Fig.  3).  Investigators  of  this 
subject  are  usually  tempted  into  speculative  phi' 
losophy.  Philosophiting  over  the  facts  is  com- 
mendable, but  the  wild  philosophizing  in  ad- 
vance of  the  facts  which  has  attended  this 
subject  has  been  of  tittle  value,  except  as  it 
has  stimulated  investigation. 

The  oi^anixation  of  embryos  and  mature  or- 
ganisms from  eggs  is  a  cytologkal  problem 
which  has  not  yet  been  solved.  The  visible 
stages  in  development  have  been  observed  and 
described  ad  mknilittn.  Both  experimental  cy- 
tology dealing  Ui^ely  with  living  material,  and 
anatomical  studies  of  thin  sections,  stained  so 
as  to  show  the  most  minute  details  of  structure, 
are  contributing  to  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
but  the  fundamental  causes  underlying  ihe^ie- 
tiomena  are  still  unknown  and  seem  as  difficult 
of  solution  as  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  life. 
The  eggs  of  the  sunflower  and  the  willow,  like 
the  eggs  of  all  flowering  plants,  are  too  small  to 
be  examined  with  the  naked  eye,  but  even 
when  examined  with  the  aid  of  tnodem  tech- 
nique and  the  most  powerful  nticroscopes,  they 
present  no  essential  differences  in  external  ap- 
pearance or  internal  structure,  and  yet  one  al- 
ways develops  into  a  sunflower,  and  the  other 
into  a  willow.  Within  the  fertilized  egg  are  all 
the  potentialities  of  the  adult,  even  to  the  color 
of  the  flower  or  the  markings  on  ttie  wings 
of  the  butterfly.    Some  have  believed  that  eadi 


pkrt  of  the  adult  comes  from  a  certain  predeter- 
mined pftTt  of  the  fertiiiied  egg.  This  is  called 
the  theory  of  (germinal  localuation,  Others 
have  made  expenments  to  show  that  this  theory 
is  not  true.  Most  botanists  and  zoologists  ac- 
cept, as  a  working  hyfvothesia,  that  chromatin 
is  the  physical  basis  of  heredity,  an  hypothesis 
which  assumes  that  there  is  no  prelocalizatioa 
in  1^  protoplasm  of  the  egg.  Toe  problem  of 
organisation  is  so  bound  up  with  that  of  hered- 
i^  that  much  of  the  literature  of  the  subicct 
mil  be  found  in  treatises  on  heredity. 

At  present,  the  determination  of  sex  is  re- 
ceiving a  great  deal  of  attentiop  from  students 
of  both  animal  and  plant  cytology.  In  various 
animals  it  has  been  ^own  diat  the  chromosome 
contributions  of  the  two  parents  are  not  identi- 
cal. In  the  grasshopper,  all  the  eggs  have  six 
chromosomes ;  but,  in  the  male,  two  of  the  four 
sperms  deve!<q>cd  from  each  sperm-mother-cell 
have  six  cromosomes  and  the  other  two  have 
only  five.  Eggs  fertilized  by  sperms  containing 
six  chromosomes  produce  females,  while  those 
fertilized  by  sperms  with  only  live  chromosomes 
produce  males.  Similar  results  have  been  re- 
corded for  other  animals.  The  problem  in 
plants  is  much  more  difl^cult  because  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  not  so  prevalent  ana  be- 
cause cases  are  rare  in  which  the  four  sperms 
formed  from  one  mother-cell  remain  together 
for  any  length  of  time.  However,  some  prog- 
ress is  bein^  made  and  it  seems  probable  that 
differences  m  the  chromosome  contributions  of 
the  two  parents  are  responsible  for  the  deter- 
mination of  sex  in  plants. 

If  these  conclusions  are  well  founded,  no 
amount  of  feeding  or  fasting  on  the  part  of 
the  female  could  affect  the  sex  of  the  off- 
spring in  animals:  and  culture  media  applied 
to  the  female  would  be  equally  futile  in  plants. 

It  has  become  increasingly  evident  that 
not  only  spermatogenesis,  oogenesis,  fertili- 
zation and  development  of  the  embryo,  are  cell 
problems;  but  also  that  mutation,  Mendelism 
genetics  and  other  chases  of  the  great  problem 
of  heredity  must  find  their  basis  in  the  indi- 
Tidoal  cell.  Plant  physiologists  are  also  taming 
more  and  more  to  the  individual  cell  as  the 
unit  of  phyMological  activity. 

Bibliocntphy, —  Cytology  is  too  recent  a  sub- 
ject to  have  given  rise  to  many  textbooks, 
most  of  the  literature  being  in  the  form  of 
articles  in  leading  botanical  and  loologncal  jour- 
nals. Probably  tne  most  important  book  on  the 
subject  b  Pnjf.  E.  B.  Wilson's  'The  Cell  in  De- 
velopment and  Inheritance.'  The  following  head- 
ings of  chapters  in  Professor  Wilson's  treat- 
ise indicate  quite  accurately  the  subject  tnat- 
ter  of  tytology  as  presented  in  the  few  univer- 
sities which  offer  courses  in  this  subject:  (I) 
General  sketch  of  the  cell;  (2)  Cell  division; 
(3)  The  germ  cells;  (4)  Fertilization  of  die 
oviun;  (5)  Reduction  of  chromosomes,  oogen- 
esis and  spermatogenesis;  (6)  Some  problems 
of  cell  organization:  (7)  Some  aspects  of  cell 
chemistry  and  cell  physiology;  (6)  Cell  division 
and  development;  (9)  Theories  of  inheritance 
and  development  Tnis  book  contains  a  very 
complete  bibliography.  Other  books  on  the  sub- 
ject are  Hcrtwig^s  'The  Cell'  and  Hacker's 
'Praxis  und  Theorie  der  Zel!en-und  Befruch- 
tuncslehre.'  All  volumes  cited  above  are  by 
eooTogists;  no  similar  books  have  been  written 
by  botanists.    A  part  of  the  subject  is  covered  . 
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b^  Professor  Strastmi^r's  book  on  'Reduk- 
tionstlieilung,  Spindelbildung,  Centrosoineii,  and 
Ctlienbildner  im  Fflaiuenreich.'  'Zellen-und 
Gewebelehre,'  by  the  same  author,  published  in 
1913  as  the  second  volume  of  the  fourth  part 
of  the  third  section  of  <Kultur  der  Gegenwart,' 
is  the  latest  authoritative  treatment  of  plant 
ortology.  The  chief  scientific  journals  in  which 
the  great  majority  of  cytological  investiga- 
tions are  published  are  (Botanical),  Atmali  of 
Botany,  Botanical  Gazette,  JakrbUcher  fir 
wusensckaftHcke  Bolanik,  Berickte  der 
Drutschen  Botanuchen  GesellscliafI,  Flora, 
and  Annals  dei  Scitnce  Naturellti  Botamqite, 
(Zoologial),  Journal  of  Morphology,  La 
Cellule,  Analomxsche  Atueiger,  Archwet  d* 
Biologie.  Sittungsbericht  der  Gesellschaft  fur 
Morphologie  itnd  Fhysioloj/ie  Miincken,  and 
Bulletin  Acad.  Roy.  de  Betgtque. 

CHABLE9  Joseph   Chaubbslain, 
Profetsor  of  Cytology  and  Morphology,  Univtr- 
nty  of  Chicago. 

CYTOPLASM,  the  protoplasmic  contents 
of  the  cell  outside  of  the  nucleus.  See  Cell; 
Cytology. 

CYZICUS,  Aua  Minor,  a  peninsula  70  miles 
southwest  of  G^nstantinople.  It  projects  into 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  but  was  once  an 
island  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  same 
name,  which  stood  on  its  south  extremity,  and 
of  which  some  remains,  including  a  fine  amphi- 
theatre and  the  foundation  of  a  splendid  temple 
of  Hadrian,  are  still  seen.  The  peninsula,  which 
stretches  east  to  west  for  Is  miles,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  9  miles,  is  very  beautiful  and 
picturesque.  Its  mountains,  called  by  the  Turks 
Kafu-Dagh,  rise  to  a  height  of  about  2,500  feeL 
Consult  Hasluck,  <Cy«cus>  (Cambridge  1913). 

CZACKI,  chit'ske,  Ttdeuu,  Count.  Polish 
statesman;  b.  Poryck,  Volhynia,  1765;  d,  1813. 
In  early  youth  he  was  employed  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  Justice  at  Warsaw  and  in  1788  he  was 
afipointed  to  the  Treasury  Commission  of  the 
Diet  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  economic 
and  educational  development  of  Poland,  and  to 
this  end  traveled  throughout  the  country,  in- 
specting and  mapping  its  river  system.  On  the 
second  partition  of  Poland  his  property  was 
confiscated  and  he  taught  for  a  time  at  Cracow. 
Paul  I  restored  him  his  estates  and  for  the  rest 
of  Czaclci's  life  he  devoted  himself  to  the  exten- 
sion of  education  among  his  countrymen. 
Alaxander  I  looked  with  favor  on  his  efforts 
and  appointed  him  inspector  of  schools  in 
Volhynia,  Fadolia  and  Kiev.  Of  his  own  re> 
sources  he  gave  over  500,000  thalers  to  the  cause 
of  education,  and  also  donated  a  library  of 
4.000  manuscripts,  12,000  works  in  Polish  and 
80.000  miscellaneous  works.  He  founded  the 
famous  Gymnasium  of  Kremenetz,  long  the  in- 
tellectual centre  of  Poland.  In  1807  Count 
Ciacid  was  accused  of  stirring  up  political  dis- 
content among  his  countrymen,  but  he  ably  de- 
fended himself  before  Alexander  I,  who  ap- 
pointed him  depu^  curator  of  public  instnictiOB 
m  Russian  Poland.  His  works,  mainlv  arctuEO- 
jogical  and  historical,  were  published  in  three 
volumes  (Posen  1843).  His  most  important 
woik  is  <0a  Lithuanian  and  Polish  Laws*  (2 
vols.,  Warsaw  1800;  3d  ed,  Cracow  1861). 

CZAJKOW8KI,  chl-kov'ske,  Mictul.  Polish 
novelist:    b.  near  Berditdtev,  in  the  Ukraine, 


180B;  d.  IfiSliL  In  1831  he  ihi  oUi^ed  to  flfee  to 
Paris  because  of  his  participation  m  an  instip- 
rection  against  Rusua.  A  mmibcr  of  Polish 
exiles  sent  him  on  a  secret  mission  to  Turicey  ■ 
in  1840  and  he  onbraced  the  faith  of  Islam  in 
1851.  He  became  commander  of  a  body  of 
troops  known  as  the  Cossacks  of  the  Sultan 
and  fought  with  distinction  against  the  Rus- 
sians in  1S53-54.  He  returned  to  Russia  in 
1873  under  a  decree  of  amnesty.  An  accusatton 
of  treason  was  made  against  him  in  1886  and 
in  consequence  be  committed  suicide. 
stories  of  Cossack  life  ' 
several  have  appeared  ii 
Ej^lish  translations. 

CZAR,  zar,  ZAR,  or  TSAR,  tsir,  the 
ordinary  title  of  the  emperors  of  Rus»a,  de- 
rived from  the  Old  Slavonic  eetar,  king  or. 
emperor,  which,  although  long  held  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Roman  title  Cmtar,  is  almost 
certainly  of  Tatar  orig^  and  is  a  survival  of 
Asiatic  dominion  in  Russia,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  there  were  wars  of  Georgia 
and  other  khanates,  evidence  of  the  non- 
imperial  content  of  the  tenn.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  10th  century  the  Bulgarian  prince 
Symeon  assumed  this  title,  which  remained 
attached  to  the  Bulgarian  crown.  In  1346  it 
was  adopted  by  Stephen  Duschan,  king  of 
Serbia.  Among  the  Russians  the  Byzantine  on- 
perors  were  so  called,  as  were  also  the  Idians  of 
the  Mongols  that  ruled  in  Russia.     Ivan  III, 

fraud  prince  of  Moscow,  held  the  title,  and  Ivan 
V  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  as  czar  in 
1547.  With  the  conquest  of  Little  Russia  and 
Smolensk  the  rulers  of  Russia '  assumed  the 
title  of  Czar  of  All  the  Russias.  In  1721  the 
Senate  and  clergy  conferred  on  Peter  I,  in  the 
name  of  the  nation,  the  title  Emperor  of 
Russia,  for  which  in  Russia  the  Latin  word 
imperator  is  use±  But  among  the  Russians 
the  common  designation  of  the  emperor  is  ciar, 
or,  as  it  is  more  properly  spelled,  tsar.  See 
Russia. 

CZARNEKI,  or  CZAKNIBKI,  chir- 
neu'ke.  Stefan,  Polish  general:  b.  1599;  d.  Il365i. 
He  fought  brilliantly  in  the  war  against  Charles 
X  of  Sweden  in  165S-60,  and  was  hailed  as  the 
liberator  of  his  country.  In  1660-61  he  defeated 
the  Cossacks  in  two  great  battles.  He  went  on 
an  expeditiDn  to  the  Crimea,  seeking  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Tatars,  but  died  as  the  result  of 
fatigue  and  exposure  incurred  on  the  journey. 

CZARTORYSKI,  char-t&-ri'ske.  Adorn 
George,  Pkikcb,  Polish  statesman  and  patriot: 
hL  Warsaw.  14  Jan.  1770;  d.  Paris,  16  July  1861. 
He  was  the  son  of  Prince  Adam  Casimir 
Czartorystd,  the  head  of  ai>  ancient  Polidi 
house.  His  education  was  completed  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  and  In  London.  After 
the  partition  of  his  country  in  1795  he  was  sent 
as  a  hostage  to  Saint  Petersburg.  There  he 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  Prince  Alexan- 
der, who  on  his  elevation  to  the  throne  ap- 
pointed him  assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  curator  of  all  the  educational  estab- 
lishments in  Poland.  On  11  April  1805  he  signed 
in  name  of  Russia  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  with 
Great  Britain.  While  curator  of  the  Universitjr  of 
Vilna  he  used  his  influence  to  keep  alive  a  s^Hrit 
of  nationality  among  the  Poles,  and  when  some 
of  the  students  were  arrested  for  sedition  and 
sent  to  Kbeiia,  he  resigned  his  office.    On  the 
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outbreak  of  the  Polish  revotutioii  of  1830  he 
showed  himself  active  on  behalf  of  his  coun- 
try, and  was  chosen  president  of  the  provisional 
Kovenitnent  (18  December).  On  30  Jan.  1831 
he  became  the  head  of  the  national  government, 
and  gave  up  the  half  of  his  property  to  the 
service  of  his  countiy.  On  fte  appointment  of 
Krukowiedd  to  the  cUctatorship  Ccartoryski  n- 
signed  his  post  as  president  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  last  days  of  the  stru^e  for  freedom  he 
served  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  corps  of 
General  Romanna  Thenceforth  he  lived  at 
Paris,  ceaselessly  eneaged  in  aiding  his  needy 
fellow-countrymen.  He  was  excluded  from  the 
amnesty  of  1S31,  and  his  estates  in  Poland 
were  confiscated  In  1848  he  Uberated  all  the 
serfs  on  his  estates  in  Galicia,  and  durini;  the 
Crimean  War  endeavored  to  induce  England 
and  France  to  identify  die  cause  of  Poland 
with  that  of  Turkey.  Alexander  II  offered  him 
an  amnesty  which  he  refused.  Consult  his 
'Mjmoires  et  correspondance  avec  Tempereor 
Alexander  Premier'  (Paris  1887;  Eng.  tians., 
London  1888)  ■  Morfill,  <Story  of  Poland'  (ib,. 
1893)  ;  Zaledd,  <Life  of  Adam  Ciartoryski' 
(Paris  1881);  Gadon,  *Prince  Adam  Ciar- 
toryski* (Cracow  1900).    See  Poland. 

CZASLAU,  chaslow,  Bohemia.  (1)  Town, 
capital  of  a  circle  or  district  of  the  same  name; 
located  in  a  fertile  plain,  45  miles  east-southeast 
of  Prague;  and  is  memorable  for  the  defeat 
which  the  Austrians  sustained  from  Frederick 
the  Great  in  1742.  The  church  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul  has  the  loftiest  steeple  in  Bohemia, 
and  contains  the  remains  of  the  celebrated 
Hussite  leader,  John  Ziska.  Alcohol,  beer,  beet 
sugar  and  pressed  yeast  are  the  principal  manu- 
factures. Pop.  9,122;  mostly  Czechs.  <2)  The 
circle  or  district  is  well  wooded  and  fertile, 
yielding  excellent  crops  of  corn  and  (lax;  and 
large  quantities  of  minerals,  especially  iron. 
Area.  213  square  miles.     Pop.  61,(j64. 

CZECH  LANGUAGB.  See  Bohemlw 
Lang  u  AGS. 

CZECH  LITERATURE.  The  uncon- 
tested earliest  document  in  the  Czedt  language 
dates  from  the  year  973  a.d.  It  was  a  hymn 
smig  at  the  installation  of  Bishop  Dtetmar  at 
Pra^e,  beginning  wiA  the  phrase :  'Gospodi 
pomilui  ny'  (Lord,  have  mercy  on  us).  When 
Czech  literature  had  its  resurrection,  about  the 
year  1600,  and  enthusiastic  followers  of  the 
ardent  movement  everywhere  searched  for 
hidden  records  of  the  past,  a  nu^iber  of  MSS. 
turned  up  that  were  hailed  with  more  or  less 
plausibility  as  evidence  of  the  andent  character 
of  Czech  letters.  Some  of  these,  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted by  overwhelming  authority  among  the 
Bohemian  philologists  ttemselves,  were  clever 
literary  forgeries.  The  one  MS.  that  aroused 
the  greatest  interest  for  many  years  was  the 
so-called  Koniginhof  collection  of  poetry.  It 
was  alleged  to  have  been  discovered,  in  1817 
in  an  ancient  deanery  church  of  the  small 
Bohemian  town  of  Kralovfc  Dvflr  (or  Konigin- 
bof),  and  contained  lyrical  fragments,  some  of 
diem  charming,  like  'Kytice*  (The  Nosegay), 
which  Goethe  subsequently  translated,  putport- 
ing  to  date  from  a  very  early  age.  However 
spurious  this  MS.  maybe,  there  are  still  some 
moot  points  about  It  quite  unexplained.  The 
authenticity  of  another  of  these  MSS..  the  one 
of  Grnneberg,  and  a  third  one,  of  Saint  Vitus, 


has  likewise  been  assailed.  But  some  of  them, 
no  doubt,  are  genuine  enou^,  such  as  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John;  which  seems 
to  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  the  Slavic 
apostles,  Methodius  and  Cyrillus,  in  the  10th 
century.  And  it  must  further  be  borne  in  mind 
that  during  the  150  years  of  ruthless. Austrian 
oppression,  about  162&-1774,  it  was  the  object 
of  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  wipe  out,  if  possible, 
every  vestige  of  separate  Bofieraian  nationality 
and  religious  and  literary  life.  The  Jesuit, 
Konias,  alone  is  recorded  as  having  destroyed 
some  60,000  Czech  books  and  manuscripts, 
mai^  of  them  priceless  and  unique,  in  pursuance 
of  tibis  object.  However,  so  far  as  susceptible 
proof  is  concerned,  it  is  known  thai,  aside  from 
early  folk  songs,  legends,  etc.,  not  distinctly 
traceable,  poetiy  of  no  despicable  order  had 
penetrated  Bohemia  as  early  as  the  reigns  of 
Wenceslas  I  and  Ottokar  11,  about  1250,  knight- 
hood and  its  chivalrous  lays  drifting  in  apace, 
though  most  of  it  either  in  German  or  I^tin. 
But  we  know  of  an  adaptation  in  Ceech  of  the 
•Alexandreis*  of  Walter  de  Chatillon,  about 
1300;  also  of  similar  adaptations  or  translations 
in  Czech  of  the  Artus  ^cle,  of  the  'Tristan' 
version  by  Godefroy  ot  Slrassburg,  and  of 
'Tandarias  a  Floribclla*  (in  the  14th  century). 
Next  we  find  the  rhymed  chronicle,  ascribed  to 
Dalimir,  but  in  reality  the  production  of  an 
unknown  Bohemian  kni^t,  about  1334;  also  a 
Bohemian  history  in  vers&  and  the  tale 
'TkadleSek,'  written  in  excellent  Czech  prose, 
some  time  before  1400.  Didactic  and  satirical 
ori^nal  ditties  in  Czech  or  serious  poems  also 
flourished,  such  as  the  'Novi  Rada'  (New 
Counsel),  very  popular  in  Bohemia  (1394)  and 
written  by  Smil  Plaiika,  of  Pardubilz,  as  also 
the  'Quarrel  between  Body  and  Soul*  and 
some  other  spirited  dialogues,  as  well  as 
allegorical  poems,  such  as  the  'AnticlaMianfis', 
after  Alanus  of  Rysset ;  also  h^ns,  religious 
poems,  legends,  such  as  that  of  Saint  Catharine, 
translations  of  psalms,  mystery  plays,  such  as 
'MastiatSf  about  1320.  The  monks  of  the 
Abbey  of  Sazava  were  distinguished  in  this 
wajr.  Translations  of  portions  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  followed  each  other  rapidly;  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  mostly  translated  from  the 
Latin,  were  collected  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IV,  who  was  not  only  Emperor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  but  also  nereditay  King  of 
Bohemia  and  a  Czedi  and  moat  enlightened 
monarch  of  his  time.  This  collection  made  at 
his  bidding  was  called  the  Passional.  The 
foundation  of  the  University  of  Prague^  in 
1348,  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  Bohemian  science 
and  letters.  One  of  its  first  graduates,  Thomas 
of  Stitn^',  wrote  his  theolt^cal  disquisitions 
in  Czech,  whereas  up  to  then  the  clerical  Czech 
chroniclers  and  theologians  had  written  in 
Latin,  such  as  Kosmas  of  Prague  ^d.  1125), 
The  oldest  chronicle  in  Czech  prose  is  that  of 
the  priest  Putkawa  of  Radomis  (d.  1380). 
Marco  Polo's  Travels  also  were  put  into  Czedh 
at  this  time,  and  later  those  of  Mandeville,  de- 
scribed by  Laurentifis  of  Bfezovi.  Andrew  of 
Duba,  about  1375,  wrote  commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  Bohemia.  Then  came  one  of  the  most 
important  turns  in  Bohemian  history,  the  ad- 
vent and  final  death  as  a  martyr  (died  at  the 
stake,  6  July  1415,  at  the  Church  Council  of 
Constance)  of  Jin  Hus.  This  reformer  was 
not  only  endeavoring  to  cleanse  and  populartte 
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,  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  teachings,  but  he, 
as  did  Luther  for  the  Gennans  a  century  later, 
likewise  did  much  to  make  the  common  ver- 
nacular a  more  vigorous  and  an  apter  instrument 
in  diffusing  knowledge.    The  war  of  religious 

fropagand^  the  so-called  Hussite  War.  that 
ollowed  the  death  of  this  Rreat  and  gooa  man, 
brought,  nevertheless,  much  turmoil  and  injury 
to  Bohemia  and  eventually  to  the  Czech  cause. 
Id  1487  the  first  printing  press  was  put  up  at 
Prague,  and  a  full  translation,  in  Ciech,  of 
the  whole  Bible  was  published  there  the  follow- 
ing  year.  Before  this,  however,  many  cheap 
hand-written  pamphlets  in  behalf  of  Hus  and 
the  equally  inexpensive  'Postitles'  and  the 
'Net  of  Faith>  of  the  Moravian  brother,  Peter 
Cbclnit^,  and  similar  furtive  publications  on 
rriigious  topicE  had  circulated  throughout 
Bohemia.  Next  w<  see,  toward  the  end  of  the 
Uiddle  Ages,  a  ^roup  of  Czech  historians  and 
annalists  who  claun  attention.  There  is  Barioi 
Fis&l',  who  is  also  known  as  Bartholomew  the 
Scrib^  and  who  recorded  faithfully  and  in 
detail  the  shining  political  events  of  his  day, 
more  particularly  the  period  from  1524-37. 
So  does,  sli^tly  later,  Sixt  of  Ottersdorf,  of 
the  years  1546-47:  and  Martin  Kuthen  does  the 
like.  VaclayHajekof  Libofan,  inhis 'Bohemian 
Chronicles,*  writes  often  with  reckless  dis- 
regard of  the  truth,  but  in  his  account  of  the 
Tffirty  Years'  War,  especially  1618-20,  he 
writes  as  an  eye  witness  and  most  interestingly. 
Prokop  Lop4c.  has  given  a  faithful  'History 
of  Charles  IV,'  and  Brother  Blaboslav,  in  his 
'Historic  BratFska,*  furnishes  a  good  account 
of  the  Moravian  Brothers'  movement  The 
'Captivity  of  John  An^sta,'  of  154-7,  by  Jan 
BUek  is  vividly  descriptive,  and  WencesUs 
Bfezan  in  his  'History  of  the  House  of  Rosen- 
berg,* toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
gives  a  graphic  survey  of  the  life  and  manners 
of  the  Bohemian  nobility  and  of  their  political 
relations  with  the  Court  of  Vienna.  Charles  of 
Zerotin,  b.  1564  at  Brandeis,  a  Czech  nobleman. 
Spent  his  whole  life  traveling  and  seeking  ad- 
ventures, and  his  corresjMndence  is  replete  with 
the  political  gossip  floating  about  in  the  coun- 
tries and  courts  be  visited.  His  writings  are, 
therefore,  most  entertaining  and  many  of  his 
historical  anecdotes  delightful,  but  radier  un- 
critical. He  was  in  the  service  of  Henry  IV 
of  France  and  died  finally  an  exile  from 
Bohemia.  Wenceslas  Vratislav,  b.  1576,  went  to 
the  Sultan's  court  at  Constantinople  with  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  and  shared  his  imprison- 
ment there.  His  accounts  of  the  Turks  of  those 
days  are  very  amusing  and  graphic.  Christo- 
pher Harant,  another  Czech  noble,  was  likewise 
a  great  traveler,  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  Orient, 
Hungary,  etc.,  and  particularly  in  the  campai^s 
against  the  "Turks.  His  writings  arc  interestirui 
and  minute.  Count  Wm,  Slavata.  b.  1572,  d. 
1652,  published  several  volumes  in  which  he 
describes  the  stirring  events  of  his  day,  in  some 
of  which,  as  in  the  historically  famous  "fenes- 
tration' scene  on  the  Hradzin  in  Prague,  mark- 
ing the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  he 
was  one  of  the  main  participants.  Paul  Skala, 
b.  1583  at  Saaz,  belonged  to  the  burgher  class. 
He  wrote  a  'Chrondogy  of  the  Church,'  a 
mere  compilation,  however.  Lastly  must  be 
mentioned  the  voluminous  writings  of  Jan 
Amos  Kominsky  (or  Comenifis),  during  the 
period    both    before    and    during    the    Thirty 


religious  in  tenor.'    His  most  pretentious  be 

'Labyrint  Sveta'  (The  Labynnth  of  the  World), 
of  1623.  And  then  comes  that  long  and  un- 
happy ;>eriod  in  the  annals  of  Ciech  literature 
wlien  It,  together  with  the  very  language  of 
Bohemia,  came  near  being  entirely  obliterated, 
when  it  was  suppressed  and  tabooed  by  the 
Austrian  tyrants  m  Vienna.  Toward  the  last 
quarter  of  the  18th  century  only  do  we  see 
traces  of  a  new  life  springuw  un.  The  Em- 
peror Joseph  II,  an  enlightened  ruier,  permitted 
the  establishment  of  a  Bohemian  Society  of 
Sciences.  He  also  established  a  professorslup 
□f  the  Czech  language  at  the  University  oi 
Vienna,  and  later  one  at  the  University  at 
Prague.  Those  were  the  beginnings  of  a 
literary  resurrection  for  the  Czech  tongue  as 
an  idiom  more  than  a  mere  rustic  vehicle  of 
intercourse  and  of  Czech  literature  to  boot. 
First  in  this  new  and  amazingly  fruitful  period 
must  be  mentioned  Joseph  Dobrovsky,  b.  1753, 
d.  1829,  the  man  chiefly  instrumental  in  this 
process.  He  was  a  deeply  learned  philotoeical 
scholar,  not  only  of  Bohemian  but  of  all  Slavic 
languages.  His  main  work,  a  masterly  gram- 
mar of  Czech,  he  wrote  in  German,  as  he  did 
nearly  all  his  works.  But  bis  'History  of  the 
Bohemian  Language  and  its  Older  Literature,' 
which  followed  some  time  after,  in  1792,  he 
himself  rewrote  in  Czech,  in  1818.  And  when 
the  regular  publication  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Bohemian  Kingdom  was  pro- 
posed, in  1827,  he  insisted  it  should  appear 
solely  in  German.  He  was  also  a  Jesuit  priest 
and  was  ty  no  means  stirred  by  enthusiasm  in 
his  life  work  of  fashioning  Czech  anew  for  the 
struggle  for  existence.  On  the  contrary,  he 
remained  thoroughly  dispassionate  and  on  the 
whole  disapproved  of  his  countrymen's  burning 
desire  to  look  upon  the  whole  task  chiefly  from 
the  viewpoint  of  nationalism.  For  all  that, 
Dobrovsl^  it  was  who  dug  out  the  Czech  lan- 
gul^e  from  the  quagmire  where  it  had  been 
submerged  so  long  and  brought  it  to  vigorous 
life  again.  Joseirib  J&ngmana.  b.  1773i  m  his 
painstaking  and  wonderfully  copious  'History 
of  Bohemian  Literature,'  written  all  in  Ciech, 
as  Czech  now  becomes  once  more  the  mcdinm 
of  thought  for  the  Czedis,  undertook  a  gigantic 
task  in  gathering  in  this  work  all  the  stray 
strands  left  of  casual  Czech  writings  during 
the  past,  especially  the  150  years  preceding.  His 
dictionary,  containing  even  many  obsolete  Catch 
words  that  h,e  a^in  included  in  the  vocabulary, 
is  unsurpassed  in  many  rejects  even  to-day. 
[ohn  Kollar.  (1793-1852),  b.  in  Mosovec,  a 
Slovak  village  in  northern  Hungary,  was  for 
manw  years  tnc  pastor  of  the  Protestant  church 
in  Pest;  he  advocated  the  literanr  unity  of  all 
Slav  races.  Later  he  held  the  chair  of  Slavic 
archaeology  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He 
was  the  author  of  'A  Dauf^ter  of  Sliva' 
('Slavy  Deera').  a  book  of  sonnets.  Paul  J. 
SafaKk)  (1795-1861)  was  also  of  North  Hun- 
garian and  Slovak  origin,  professor  of  Slavic 
philology  at  Prague,  later  librarian  at  the  Uni- 
versity there,  but  politically  persecuted  by  Ae 
Austnan  government  until  1859,  two  years 
before  his   death,  and   died  in  complete  im- 

Eicuniosity.  He  wrote  'Tetranski  Mdsa  s. 
yrou  Slovanskoii,*  when  only  19;  also  lyrics 
■nd  8  number  of  translations  from  the  {^nnan 
and  the  Greek,  and  a  history  (in  German)  of 
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Slavic  lansuagic  and  Ktenture.  This  last 
named  is  a  great  work,  full  oi  ori^nal  research 
on  Slavic  philology,  dividing  ^1  the  Slavs 
Unguistit^Iy  into  o^  two  branches.  The  only 
work  he  wrote   in   Czech  is  his   'Slavic  Anti' 

Siitics'  {"Slaroiitnosty  Slovanske').  Francis 
alacky  (b..  1?98,  d.  1876)  from  Hodslavice, 
Moravia,  His  monumental  labor  was  his  'His- 
tory  of  Bohemia.'  This  work  is  a  phenomenal 
achievement,  one  of  the  girat  historical  works 
of  the  world,  and  Palac^  was  busted  with  it 


_n  also  in  Crech.  It  made  Palacky  recogniied 
among  all  Czechs  as  their  greatest  living  man. 
He  became,  in  1827,  editor  of  tiie  Jonmat  of 
the  Muievm  of  the  Bohrmian  Kingdom,  a 
periodica)  still  flourishing  and  which  Morfill, 
an  Englishman  and  Slavologue,  termi  a 
■Mine  of  Slavic  Lore.'  For  his  history  he  ob- 
tained, by  extensive  travels  to  the  libnries  of 
Dresden,  Munich,  Vienna,  Italy,  much  original 
material.  From  1861-76  he  was  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  National  Party  of  Bohemia. 
He  also  wrote  {in  German)  'Die  Voriaufei 
des  Httssitenthunts';  'Wiirdigui^  der  alten 
bohtn.  Geschichtsdireiber' :  'Zur  bWim.  Ge- 
sfhichtschreibnng'  etc.  Wenceslas  Hanka 
<1791-1861>,  the  alleged  discoverer  of  the  much- 
contested  MS.  of  Koniginhof,  was  the  author 
of  a  collection  of  popular  Czech  lyrics,  some 
Slavic  phi)ol(^cal  works  and  many  transla- 
tions. Ladislav  Celakovsky  wrote  two  volumes 
of  pleasing  lyrics  'F^hoes  of  Russian  Song* 
and  'Echoes  of  Bohemian  Song,'  full  of  Slav 
myths  and  andent  legends,  and  one  entitled 
*  Hundred- Leaved  Rose.'  Charles  Ignace 
Micha>  (b.  10  Nov.  1810),  died  in  1836,  in 
ntter  misery.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Bohemian  novelists  of  mark.  His  poetpr  was 
strongly  imbued  with  the  Byronic  sjarit,  and 
Walter  Scott  formed  his  style  of  narrative. 
His  chief  work  *Maj'  (May),  a.  lyrical  epic, 
and  his  group  of  tales,  like  'The  Gypsies,' 
snrvive  him.  Svatopluk  Cech,  b.  in  UstredelL 
Bohemia,  in  1846,  was  successively  editor  and 
contributor  of  the  periodicals  'PokreA,'  'Sveto- 
rar'  'Lumir,'  'Kvety,*  and  has  written  many 
excellent  tales,  novels,  humorous  short  stories 
and  several  volumes  of  bright  verse.  His  chief 
works  are  'Dreams,'  'Europa,*  'Jan  Ziska,* 
•Vaclav  2  Michalovic.'  'Dagniar.'  'Slavia,' 
<JiImi  pisne,>  'Arabesky,'  etc.  Masy  iui^i 
consider  him  the  equal  of  the  best.  Thomas 
G.  Masar^dc,  b.  in  Goding,  Moravia^  18S0.,  is 
chiefly  a  writer  on  sociological  ana  political 
subjects.  His  writings,  however,  are  nearly  alt 
in  German;  even  his  most  sensational  bool^ 
'Der  selbstmord  als  soziate  Massenersch,'  was 
translated  in  Czech  only  many  years  after  its 
first  appearance.  His  other  chief  works  are 
'Ueber  den  Hypnotismfis,'  'Ueber  d.  Studium  d 
dicht  Werke,'  'GriSndzuRe  einer  konkreten 
Logik.'  For  many  years  he  filled  a  chair  in  the 
Czech  University  at  Prague.  He  has  alto  been 
a  great  political  radical  leader  of  the  Czech 
people.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  great  European 
War  he  fled  to  foreign  parts,  and  was  condemned 
to  death  for  treason,  in  conlttmtKiatn.  In  1918  he 
undertook  a  trip  for  purposes  of  political  a^^ta- 
tion  to  the  United  States.  Jan  Rubes  is  the 
author  of  <Jb  jsem  Chech  a  kdo  je  vie*  (a 
Czech  patriotic  song  became  a  sort  of  war 
hymn).  Joseph  V.  l^maiyt  (1797-1833)  is  the 


author  of  'Fisefi  vesnicanflv' ;  'Bolealftv' ; 
Jablonskyi  (1813-81);  J.  Chmelensky  and  V. 
St&lc  are  all  poets  of  deeply  nationalistic 
tendencies.  Other  novelists  and  short  story 
writers  of  distinction  are  the  following: 
Bohflmie  Havlasa  (1852-77),  author  of  <SuIl 
Waters' ;  Aloys  Jiragek,  b.  1851,  the  author  of 
'At  the  Court  of  the  Voyvoda' ;  and  'In  Foreign 
Service';  Sophia  Podlipski  (1S33-97);  Jaa 
Neriida,<Talesof  Old  Prague':  Gnstav  Pfleger- 
Moravsky  (1833-95),  vivid  tales;  Jan  Hol^,  a 
Slovak  (1785-1849),  author  of  'Svatopluk,' 
an  epic  of  the  ancient  glorious  ruler  of 
Moravia;  J.  E.  Vocel  <180J7I),  'Sword  and 
Chalice,'  a  historical  novel  of  the  days  of 
Zieka;  Jaroslav  Kalina  (1816-47),  a  satirist  and 
humorist;  Jan  P.  Koubek  (180S-S4) ;  Joseph  J. 
Langer  (180fr46),  Aloys  A.  Smilovsky'  (1^ 
85),  dramatic  and  lyric  writings,  both  of  excep- 
tional quality;  Joseph  G.  Staiikovsky'  (1844- 
79),  <IUng  and  Bishop,'  'The  Patriots  of  the 
Booth';  Kare!  Sabina  (1814-77),  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  romantic  novel  in  Bohemia, 
with  Walter  Scott  as  his  model:  Prokop 
Cholousek  (181»-64) ;  Adalbert  Hhnka  (pen 
name  Francis  Pravda)  ;  Benes  TFebeiky,  author 
of  many  historical  novels.  Mrs.  Boiena 
Nemcova  deserves  a  word  by  herself.  Her 
village  tales  have  often  been  compared  with 
those  of  Berthold  Auerbach  for  their  charm, 
but  thev  are  tar  more  realistic.  Her  master- 
piece, '^Babiika'  (Grandmother),  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages.  Emil  Zibrt 
busied  himself  with  the  long-neglected  subject 
of  Bohemian  folklore,  publishing  his  results 
in  'Cesky  Lid'  (The  Bohemian  People),  of 
which  he  is  the  editor.  His  efforts  are  beini; 
ably  seconded  by  Celakovsky,  Susil  and  Erben. 
yaroslav  Vrchlic^'  (pen  name  for  Emii 
Frida)(  bom  1853,  is  one  of  the  greatest  living 
Bohemian  writers.  Of  his  many  works,  his 
<Rok  V  Jihii'  (<A  Year  in  the  South')  and  his 


dramatist  'Brothers'  and  'Drahomira'  (both 
tragedies  founded  on  events  in  Bohemian  his- 
tory) deserve  especial  mentioa  He  has  like- 
wise published  many  polished  translations 
from  Uie  works  of  foreign,  particularly  earW 
Italian,  ports.  His  'Modemi  Basnici  Angliiti* 
(Modem  English  Poets)  is  a  volume  of  these. 
1  V.  S14dek  (b.  184S)  has  admirably  translated 
Bymn  in  metric  form,  also  Coleridge  and  some 
Shakesperean  plays.  Tnlius  Zeyer  and  Adol* 
phus  Hej^dOk  are  both  poets  and  novelists  of 
some  distinction.  Jacob  Arbes  (b.  1840)  in  his 
'Romanetta,'  a  volume  of  short  novels  pos- 
sessing a  distinctive  flavor  of  their  own,  is  very 
original.  Eliska  Krasnohorskd  (b.  1847)  and 
Kanilina  Sv«tla  (b.  1830),  belong  to  the  best 
women  writers  of  modem  Bohemia.  The  lat- 
ter's  admirable  sketches  from  low  life  are  U 


„ . _.  her  'Zlato  v  ohni.'     Her  reU 

name  is  Johanna  Mui^.  Jaroslav  Vliek  is 
also  worth  noting  amon^  the  better  novelists. 
Among  Bohemian  historians  of  the  day  must 
also  be  mentioned  V.  KTizek  (1833-Sl),  who 
has  written  a  synchronous  history  of  the  Slavic 
peoples;  Constantine  Tirifek  (b.  1854),  'His- 
tory of  the  Bulgarians';  Joseph  Perwolf  (1842- 
92),  'Mutuality  among  the  Snvs' ;  Beda  Dudik 
(1815-90),   anthor  of  'History  of  lforavla>i 
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Vincent  Brandl  (b.  1834).  KL  V.  Z»  (1812-72), 
'Bohemian- Moravian  Chronicle' ;  M.  Kolir,  J. 
Havelka. 

The  drama  has  only  begun  to  (lonridi  in 
Bohemian  literature  the  past  40  years,  and 
especially  aince  the  erection  of  a  National 
Czech  tneatre  in  Prague.  Among  the  first 
dramatists  was  Joseph  K.  Tyl  (1806-56),  who 
wrote  numerous  plays.  In  one  of  them  occurs 
the  sane  *Kde  je  domov  miij'  ('Where  is  my 
bome?Oi  now  the  national  air  of  Bohemia. 
Wenceslas  Klifpera  (1792-1859)  wrote  more 
than  SO  comedies  and  tragedies  and  greatly 
aided  the  development  of  a  Czech  stage,  though 
none  of  his  plays  arc  above  the  mediocre. 
Count  Zdenko  Kolovrat  (1836-92)  wrote  several 
clever  comedies.  Of  writers  on  scientific  topic* 
Jan  Presl,  professor  of  natural  history  in 
Pragtie,  wrote  much  on  this  theme.  Charles 
Jaromir  Erben  (h.  1810;  d.  1870)  as  archivarian 
of  Pra^e  devoted  his  life  to  emting  the  works 
of  earlier  writers.  He  edited  and  published  a 
new  edition  of  the  selected  works  of  Jan  Hiis; 
also  of  Stitn^'s  books  on  'Ceneral  Christian 
Matters,'  the  travel  books  of  Harent  of  Polzii, 
the  Chronicle  of  Bartos,  and  of  many  other 
minor  works.  Joseph  Tireiek  (1825-88)  in  his 
works  deals  mostly  with  Slavic,  especially  witii 
Czech.  literature,  JireSek's  'Rukovet'  is  per- 
haps the  best  book  on  Bohemian  literature  ex- 
tant Of  other  historians,  not  mentioned  here- 
tofore, Anton  Gindely  (1829-92),  wrote  au- 
thoritatively on  the  period  of  the  Thirhr  Years' 
War,  on  the  reign  and  court  of  Rudolf  II,  and 
on  the  Moravian  Brothers.  Wenceslas  Tomek 
is  the  author  of  a  monumental  work,  'EMjepis 
Mesta  Praby>  (History  of  Prague),  a  colossal 
work,  full  of  erudition  and  of  glimpses  of 
Bohemian  history  in  general  Joseph  Kalousdc 
(b.  1838;  d.  1907)  in  Ws  'Ceski  Stalni  Pravo,' 
gives  an  account  of  the  ancient  Bohemian  con- 
stitution. A.  GoU  (b,  1846),  has  written  a  his- 
tory of  the  Moravian  Brothers  and  a  monograt^ 
on  early  relations  between  Bohemia  and  Prussia, 
Prof.  Karel  TieftriJnk  (b.  1820;  d.  1901).  and 
Anton  Rezek  (b.  ISS3),  wrote  exhaustively  of 
Bohemian  history  since  the  accession  of  the 
HapsburKS  (1526)  and  ending  with  the  Battle  of 
the  White  Mountains.  In  philolo^  Prof. 
Ignace  Gebauer  has  published  the  important 
'Historical  Grammar  of  the  Bohemian  Lan- 
guage,' Dr.  Vaclav  Flajshans  has  also  pub- 
lished a  similar  work.  Very  valuable  for 
Bohemian  early  literature  and  philology  are 
the  labors  of  Adolphus  Patera,  head  librarian 
of  the  Bohemian  Museum  in  Prague. 

Bibliography,^ 'Casopis  Museo  Kr^ovstvi 
Ceskiho'  (Prague  publ.  annually)  ;  Flajihans, 
v.,  'Pisemnictw  Ceski>  (ibid.  1898)  ;  Jeribek, 
F.  v.,  'Stara  Doba  romantiSkeho  basnictvi' 
(ibid.  1883)  ;  JireSek.  J..  'Rfikovet  k  dSj  lit 
Cesk4>  (ibid.  1875-76)  ;  Jungmann,  J.,  'Historic 
Uter.  Ceski»  (ib,  1849;  Leger,  L.,  <Le  Monde 
Slave'  (Paris  1902);  Liitzow,  Count  F.,  'His- 
tory of  Bohemian  Literature*  (London  1907) ; 
Morfill,  W.  R.,  'Slavonic  Literature'  (London 
1895)  ;  Murko,  M.,  'Anfangc  d.  bohm.  Roman- 
tik*  (Leipzig  1885)  ;  Palacky.  F„  'Wurdigung 
d.  alten  bohm.  Geschichtschrciber'  (Prague 
1869) ;  Pupin,  A.  N.,  and  Spasovii.  V.  D..  <Ge- 
schidile  d.  slavtschen  IJteratur'  (tb.  1887) ; 
SafaHk,  P.  T.,  tOesch.  d.  slav.  Spr.  u.  Lit' 
(Vienna  1869) ;  Tieftrflnk,  K.,  'Historic  Uter. 
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WOLP  VOH   SCHIESBKAHD, 

Author  of  '■Austfia-HuHgary  ohS  the  Polyglot 

CZECHS  and  CZEC  HO -SLOVAKS,  an 
ethnic  group  of  the  great  Slavonic  family  of 
races.  Of  the  former  about  7,000,000  inhabit 
Bohemia,  Moravia  ana  Austrian  Silesia,  while 
about  3,000,000  Slovaks  live  under  Hungarian 
rule.  The  approximate  total  of  1(^000,000  Czechs 
and  Czecho- Slovaks  must  be  accepted  with  some 
reserve.  The  last  ofiicial  census,  1910,  shows  a 
total  of  8,404,000.  Prominent  Bohemians  claim 
that  the  offioal  figures  are  inaccurate  and  that 
the  total  stands  nearer  to  11,000,000.  In  1526 
the  Ccechs  by  popular  choice  invited  the  Haps- 
burgs  to  the  Bohemian  throne  under  pledges 
to  respect  the  ancient  privileges  and  liberties. 
The  continual  encroachments  of  successive 
Hapsbur^  monarchs  upon  Che  constitutional 
ri^ts  enjoyed  by  Bohemia  since  the  7th  century 
reduced  the  country  from  a  kingdom  to  a. 
province  by  1620  and  had  almost  exterminated 
Czech  nationality  by  persecution  and  confisca- 
tion. Many  thousands  were  driven  into  exile; 
German  was  introdnced  as  the  official  Ungnage 
and  the  Czech  spirit  rigorously  sup^ised.  It 
was  in  the  country  districts  and  village  com- 
munities, however,  that  the  national  language 
and  aspirations  were  cultivated,  and  early  in 
the  19ui  century  a  number  of  Czech  writers 
inspired  their  countrymen  to  revive  the  smolder- 
ing embers  of  national  consciousness.  The 
European  upheaval  in  1648  strengthened  the 
Czech  movement;  it  assumed  a  political  shape 
with  the  establishment  of  a  Czech  language 
press  which  found  its  first  expression  in  a  pro- 
test and  a  revolt  against  Germany's  Central- 
European  imperialism.  Czech  representatives 
were  summoned  to  attend  the  German  revolu- 
tionary Parliament  at  Frankfort;  they  refused, 
and  convt^d  a  Pan-Slav  congress  at  Prague 
instead,  at  which  Czechs,  Poles  and  Jugo-SIavi 
f-ormulated  plans  for  unification.  The  dream 
came  to  naught;  hopes  of  union  were  still  fur- 
ther removed  by  the  Ausgleich  or  E>ualist  Set- 
tlement of  1867,  by  which  the  Slovaks  were 
separated  from  the  Czcdis  and  handed  over  to 
Hungary.  By  the  same  instrument  the  C^cbi 
were  compelled  to  send  representative!  to  the 
Parliament  in  Vienna,  which  for  years  they 
had  refused  to  do.  They  entered  it  under  pro- 
test, still  asserting  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
Bohemian  Crown.  Being  in  a  hopeless  minor* 
ity,  they  were  unable  to  exert  any  influence  on 
foreign  or  domestic  policy.  The  Austrian  gov- 
ernment never  ceased  its  systematic  coercion  of 
the  Czech  minority,  yet  their  national  aspira- 
tions grew  stronger  under  repression  and  broke 
into  fmme  with  the  European  War,  A  stringent 
policy  was  adopted  in  Bohemia ;  during  the  first 
18  months  of  the  war  upwards  of  1,000  Cxech 
civilians  were  executed  in  Bohemia  for  political 
offenses.  The  Czecho-Slovak  population  was 
covered  bv  the  operations  of  the  Imperial  secret 
police.  Women,  girls  and  old  men  were 
crowded — chained  —  into  cattle-trucks  and  con- 
veyed to  internment  camps,  where  public  Aog- 
'gings  of  both  sexes  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. During  the  Austro-Russian  campai^ 
thousands  of  Czechs  went  over  to  the  Rus- 
sians; many  joined  the  Serbian  army  and  the 
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r  of  the  Czech  nationalists,  Herr 
Stanek,  declared  on  30  May  1917  that  his  party 
would  strive  for  the  union  of  alJ  the  branches 
of  the  Czecho-Slavs  into  a  democratic  state. 

Meanwhile,  the  Siecho-Slovak  movement 
was  cnerKctically  supported  in  die  United 
States,  France  and  En^and  by  the  propaganda 
of  Prof.  Thoniu  G.  Uuaryk,  its  foremost 
representative  and  exponent.  As  or^aniier  and 
president  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Com- 
mittee, he  lectured  in  London,  Pahs  and  New 
York,  enlisting  Allied  sympathy  on  behalf  of 
the  oppressed  Slavs  in  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
In  Jtine  1918  the  British  government  accorded 
oSitial  recognition  to  the  Ctecho-Slovak  Na- 
tional Council  as  the  representative  of  the 
Czecbo-Slovak  nation  and  its  aspirations. 
Similar  recognition  had  already  been  extended 
by  France,  Russia  and  Italy.  The  celebiation 
of  Kossovo  Day  in  New  York  on  17  June  1918 
evoked  a  letter  of  w^pathy  from  President 
Wilson,  addressed  to  Dr.  Axson,  National  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Dumtg  the 
summer  of  1918  ttiere  were  lari^  bodies  of 
Czecbo- Slovak  troops  operating  with  the  Allies 
in  France  and  Italy;  about  14,000  landed  in 
Vladivostol^  and  proceeded  alonp  the  Siberian 
Railway  with  the  Russian  White  Guards  to 
oppose  the  Soviet  or  Bolsheviki  government. 
By  the  end  of  June  they  controlled  a  number 
of  towns  on  the  railway  for  a  distance  of  over 
1  300  miles.  Together  with  the  While  Guards 
they  established  a  new  Siberian  central  gov- 
ernment at  Novo  Nikolaievsk,  making  the 
fourth  government  at  the  time  claiming  control 
of  Siberia.  (See  Boreuia;  Russia;  Slavs; 
War,  European)  .  Consult  the  publications  of 
the  Bohemian  National  Alliance  of  America, 
Chicago;  the  Czech  National  Alliance  in  Great 
B.itain,  London ;  Baker,  J.,  'Pictures  from 
Bohenua'  (Chicago  1894) :  Balch,  E-,  'Our 
SUrtc  Fellow  atizens'  (New  York  1910); 
Ca^iek  T,,  'Bohemia  under  Hapsburg  Misrule* 
(London  19IS);  Gaydi  V.,  'Modem  Austria: 
Its  Racial  and  Social  Problems'  (London 
1915);  Monroe,  W.  S,,  'Bohemia  and  the 
Cledis'  (Boston  1910),  and  the  writings  of 
R.  W.  Seton-Wafson. 

CZEGLED,  tsi'glid,  Hungary,  lar^  mar- 
ket town,  in  the  county  of  Pest,  circle  of 
Ketskcmet,  on  a  plain  between  the  Dannbe  and 


duces  large  quantities  of  ^rain  and  common  red 
wine.  Grain  is  ground  m  local  mills.  It  is  a 
large  military  post  for  cavalry.  Popi  33,94^ 
mostly  Magyar. 

CZERMAK,    chift'init    John    NcTCmok, 
German  physiologist  and  jmyslcian ;  b.  Prague, 


was  appointed  lecturer  on  physiotogy  and 
microscopic  anatomy  at  Prague;  and  later  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy 
at  Graz  (18SS-S6) ;  of  physiology  at  Cracow 
(1856-S8).  and  at  :^est  0858^).  In  186S  he 
became  professor  of  physiology  at  Jena  and 
from  1869  till  his  death  filled  a  similar  position 
at  Leipzig.  He  was  the  inventor  and  intro- 
ducer of  the  laryngoscope  and  rhinoscope  and 
of  a  new  method  for  the  therapeutical  and 
surgical  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  epiglottis 
and  throat.    His  woik  on  'The  Laryngoscope* 


has  been  translated  Bod  pablished  in  several 
tankages.  His  bktgrai^y  was  published  by 
Spnn^r  in  'Gesamnelte  Schriften'  (2  vols., 
Leipzig  1879)  and  'Populare  i^ysioloc^sdie 
Vortiage'  (1869). 

CZERNIGOV,  cher'nc-gaf,  Russia,  a  prov- 
ince; area  20,232  square  miles,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  province  of  Monilef,  on  the  east 
by  Arel  and  Kursl^  south  by  Poltava  and  west 
by  Kief  and  Minsk.  The  surface,  with  ex- 
ception of  a  hiUy  district  along  the  Dneiper,  is 
flat  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  Dnieper  flows 
along  its  west  frontier  and  the  Desna  passes 
through  its  centre.  It  has  numerous  lakes, 
though  none  are  of  great  extent.  All  kinds  ot 
grain  grow  in  abundance,  but  the  crops  often 
suffer  from  hosts  of  locusts.  Hernia  flax,  to- 
bacco and  the  opium  poppy  grow  well  and  the 
forests  furnish  timber  and  fuel.  The  chief 
mineral  products  are  saltpetre,  porcelain-earth, 
chalk  and  a  litde  iron.  The  interior  trade  is 
almost  confined  to  the  four  annual  fairs,  which 
are  held  in  Nijni- Novgorod.  The  chief  exports 
are  cattle,  com,  brandy,  honey,  wax  and  potash. 
Pop.,  almoat  all  betonging  to  the  Greek  Church, 
3,131,S0a 

CZBRNIOOV,  Russia,  town,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Desna,  80  miles  north-north- 
east of  Kiev.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity 
and  contains  numerous  buildings  of  antiquarian 
interest.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and 
has  many  churches  — one  of  thern,  Saint  Sophia, 
suppoBea  to  have  been  founded  in  1024  —  tnrce 


Pop.  about  36,000. 

CZERNIN,  cher'nin,  Count  Ottokar  voo 
md  zu  Chudenitz  und  Morzin,  Austro-Hun- 
garian  statesman;  b.  Dimokar,  Bohemia,  27 
Aug.  1875.  For  six  years  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  European  War  he  served  as 
Austro- Hungarian  Minister  to  Rumania.  On 
his  appointment  to  that  diplomatic  post  the 
Hungarian  press  raised  a  chorus  of  disapproval 
and  Count  Tisza,  the  Premier,  even  went  to 
Vienna  and  protested  to  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  against  the  appointment  But  Count 
Czemin  was  strongly  supported  by  the  late 
heir-apparent,  the  late  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand (q.v.),  and  was  duly  accredited  to  Ru- 
mania. The  reason  for  his  unpopularity  iR 
Hungary  was  that,  both  as  politician  and 
author,  he  had  striven  to  range  the  German  and 
Slav  elements  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  as  against 
the  Ma^ars.  When  Rumania  declared  war  on 
Anstria^ungary  on  27  Aug.  1916,  another  vio- 
lent outcry  arose  in  Hungary  against  Count 
Czemin  for  his  failure  to  bring  Rumania  into 
the  war  on  the  Austro-German  side.  He  had 
said  all  during  the  crisis  that  Rumania  would 
either  maintain  a  benevolent  neutrality  or  else 

tiin  the  Central  powers.  It  was  charged  against 
im  that  while  he  was  still  in  Bucharest,  Ru- 
manian troops  had  been  invading  Hungarian 
territory  (Transylvania)  for  24  hours  before 
either  Vienna  or  Berlin  knew  that  Rumania 
intended  war.  Already  in  1914-15  Count 
Czemin  had  held  out  to  Rumanian  statesmen  a 
prospect  of  liberal  concessions  by  Hungary  to 
the  Rumanes  of  Transylvania,  for  which  he  was 
violently  denounced  hy  the  Hungarian  press. 
Nevertheless,  on  'the  removal  of  Baron  B^rian 
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CZSRNO  WITZ — CZUCZOR 


(q.v.)  from  the  Foreign  Office  in  December 
1916,  Count  Czemin  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him,  assuming  also  at  the  same  time  the  officet 
of  Minister  of  the  Imperial  House  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Joint  Council  of  Ministers.  As 
Baron  Burisn  was  always  regarded  as  the 
tnstmment  of  Count  Tisza,  the  accession  of 
Count  Ciemin,  who  belongs  to  an  old  Bohemiaji 
(Slav)  family  with  clerical  tendencies,  seemed 
to  imply  a  diminution  of  Hungarian  influence 
over  the  foreign  aflairs  of  the  monarchy.  One 
of  his  first  official  acts  was  to  afhrm  the  solidar- 
ity of  the  Austro-Gierman  alliance  against  all 
enemies  in  a  telegram  to  the  German  Chancellor. 
See  War,  Eusopean — Peace  Movements. 

CZERNOWITZ,  cher'n6-vitz,  capital  of  the 
Austrian  province  of  fiukovina,  situated  on  the 
r^ht  bank  of  the  Pnith.  An  insignificant  vil- 
lage a  century  ago,  it  has  developeo  into  a  dean 
and  pleasant  town  of  about  90.000  inhabitants, 
with  numerous  fine  buildings  and  a  magnificent 
episcopal  palace.  Though  the  majoritv  of  the 
people  are  Germans  and  the  German  language 
predominates,  the  population  is  more  mixed 
than  that  of  any  other  town  in  Austria;  Jews, 
Greek  Christians  and  Roman  Catholics  are 
nearly  equal  in  number,  while  there  are  many 
Croats,  Huntarians,  Czechs,  Italians,  Ruthenes, 
Armenians,  Poles,  gypsies  and  Rumanians.  Its 
importance  is  derived  from  its  position  as  a 
local  centre,  a  frontier  place  and  a  university, 
founded  in  187S.  Opposite  Czemowitz  is  the 
small  town  of  Sudagora,  the  home  of  a  famous 
dynasty  of  mirade-worlong  rabbis.  During  the 
European  War  the  vicinity  of  the  town  was  the 
scene  of  many  violent  conflicts.  When  the  Rus- 
sians overran  Galicia  and  the  Bukovina  in 
August  and  September  1914  Ciemowitz  fell  into 
their  hands,  but  they  did  not  hold  it.  Two 
months    later,   however,    they   recaptured    the 


s  the  frontier  again.  In  January  1916  the 
Russians  once  more  approached  the  town, 
routed  the  Aostrians  10  Tune  and  took  35,000 
prisoners.  On  the  16th  Uiey  reoccupied  Czer^ 
nowitz  and  by  the  24lh  they  were  in  possession 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  Bukovim.  See  Wa«, 
European  —  A ustro- Russian  Camfaigit. 


CZSRNY,  chir'ne,  George,  Serbian  hoHK» 
"     near  Belgrade,  21  Dec.  1766;    d.  July 


1817.  His  trwe  name  was  George  Petrovitch, 
but  he  was  called  Czemy  or  Kara  George  on 
account  of  his  dark  color,  *Czerny»  tn  Slavonic 
and  'Kara*  in  Turkish,  signifying  black.  In 
1788,  as  the  leader  of  a  Serbian  volunteer 
corps,  he  fought  in-  the  Austrian  army  against 
the  Turks,  and  in  1801  returned  to  his  native 
counttv  and  organized  an  insurrection  with  the 
view  of  deliverirw  it  from  the  Turkish  yoke. 
He  succeeded  in  driving  the  Turkish  ramsoiu 
out  of  Serbia,  look  the  town  of  Belgrade 
(1806)  and  compelled  the  Porte  to  rec<^?nize 
him  as  hospodar  of  Serbia.  When  the  Turks 
again  invaded  Serbia,  in  1813,  he  was  compelled 
to  T^re.  In  1817  he  ventured  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  Milosh 
Obrenovitcb,    who    had    meanwhile    received 


Serbia  as  a  vassal  state  from  the  Turics,  to  take 
pMt  in  a  comprehenwve  scheme  of  rebellion; 
but  Milosh  betrayed  him  to  the  pasha  of  Bel- 
grade, who  caused  him  to  be  assassinated.  A 
feud  between  the  families  cf  Milosh  and  George 
ensued.    See  Serbia;  Early  Hittory. 

CZERKY,  Karl,  Austrian  pianist  and  com- 
poser: b.  Vienna,  21  Feb.  1791 ;  d.  there,  IS  July 
1857;  son  of  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte,  Wenzel 
Czemy,  ^^lo  was  his'  first  instructor.  He  then 
studied  under  Beethoven  and  Qementi  and  made 
rapid  progress.  At  the  age  of  15  he  began  giv- 
ing concerts  and  lessons  and  was  enmusiasti- 
cally  received  in  the  musical  world.  He  was 
the  author  of  an  immense  number  of  pieces, 
which,  from  their  brilUancy,  were  at  one  time 
ertremely  papular.  His  exercises  for  the  piano- 
forte are  still  valuable.  They  include  'Die 
Schule  der  Gc1iiufi^t>  (Op.  299);  'Taf^idw 
Studien>    (Op.  337)  ;    'Die  Schule  des  Virtuo- 


Liszt,  Dohler,  Thalberg,  Jaele  and  Kullak. 

CZERNY,  or  TCHERNY,  a  SUvonic  pre- 
fix sometimes  signifying  black,  and  sometimes 
tributary,  appearing  m  many  geographical 
names,    as    Czemigov,    Ciemowitz.     It   corre- 

Snds  in  the  former  meaning  to  Turkish  Kara, 
:my   George   and  Karageorge   being  inter- 
changeable 


d.  Auburn,  29 
Oct  1901.  He  was  of  Polish-German  ancestry; 
worked  at  various  trades  in  the  United  States 
and  became  aiRliated  with  anarchists.  On  6 
Sept  1901,  while  President  McKinley  was  hold- 
ing a  public  reception  at  the  Pan-American 
Ejcposition  in  Buffalo,  H.  Y,,  Czolgosz  shot  him 
twice.  On  14  September  the  President  died;  on 
23  September  Ccolgosz  was  brou^t  to  trial;  on 
the  26th  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  was  exe- 
cuted in  the   prison  at  Auburn,   N.  Y.     See 

McKlULEY,  WlUJAM. 

CZUCZOR,  tsoo'tsdr,  Oergely,  Hungarian 
■poet  and  philologist:  b,  And6d,  17  Dec  1800;  d 
Pest.  9  Sept  1866.  He  was  a  Benedictine  monk, 
■nd  the  eroticism  of  the  first  collection  of  his 
'Poetical  Works'  (1836)  bron^t  on  him  stem 
animadversion  from  his  supenors.  From  1825 
to  1S35,  he  was  professor  in  the  gymnasia  at 
Raab  and  Komom.  He  left  the  laUer  to  ac- 
cept a  post  as  second  secretary  and  keeper  of 
the  archives  of  the  Hungarian  Academy.  Un- 
der these  auspices  he  began  the  edition  of  the 
frreat  lexicon  of  the  Hungarian  language  pub- 
ished  in  six  volumes  1861-74,  of  which  four 
volumes  were  edited  by  him,  His  works  are 
not  scientifically  accurate  because  of  his  igrior- 
ancc  of  comparative  philology.    He  is  best  re-  i 

membered  for  his  poems,  a  later  edition  of  I 

which  appeared  at  Pest  in  1858.    His  two  fine  I 

heixi-balkds,  'The  BatUe  of  Augsburg*  (1824) 
and  'The  Diet  of  Arad'  (1828)  brought  him 
instant  celebrity.  In  1848  he  puWished  'Riad6*, 
a  passionate  appeal  to  Hungarian  national  senti- 
ment, and  was  imprisoned  for  it.  Among  his 
prose  works  are  legends  and  translations  of  ! 

Latin  autfurs  and  a  'life  of  Washington.*  | 
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Dtbe  fourth  letter  of  tke  EngUsli  alpha- 
bet and  the  third  consonant,  is  s 
sonant  denial  corresponding  to  the 
mut«  dental  T.  It.  hal^s  the  same 
place  in  the  alphabets  of  the  Fho^mcian.  Syriar^ 
Chaldee,  Hebrew,  SamaritaiL  Greek  and  Lalin, 
and  in  those  of  all  the  modem  European  laBr 
guagcs;  except  the  Russian  and  the  two  or  three 
others  which  retain  the  Cyrillic  alphabet ;  irt 
these  the  syinbol  of  delta  is  the  fifth  letter. 
Tbe  most  anctml  fartna  at. the  sytnbol  D  in 
&e  langMPes  of 'Phccnicii,  P^BBtine,.  etc,  are 
angular  wifli  the  vertex  pouitiiig  to  the.  Icit,  for 
exaniple,  ^,  <,  and  the  niost  ^nciant  .Greek 
form  was  the  same  angular  figure  revei-se^  v 
fchanged  afterward  to  ^).  In  some  andent 
Creek  inscnpitons  in  Hellas  itself  and  in. the 
Greek  colonies  the  angular  form  of  the  primitive 
delta  (>)  is  rounded  lo  the  form  D,  and  this 
form  was  adopted  by  the  Latins,  who  got  it  frorti 
ihe  Greeks  who  settled  in  Campania,  now  the 
province  of  Caserta.  For  the  later  history  of 
the  letter  see  the  plate  to  Alphabet.  The  sound 
of  D  is  produced  by  pressing'  the  end  of  thti 
tongue  against  the  upper  gums  and  then  fordng 
the  vocabitd  .bfoi^'into  tfec  iboutllu  T%AIt>int 
of  cxmteat  of  the  tip  of  the  tbtgu^  wtth  -die 
Konu  iD'articnlBting  the  sound  d£  £)  in.  English 
pn>noundalioBi  ii  a  little  higher  abore  the  iii^ 
sertion  of  the  teeth  than  irimi'  tha  D  of  tbdse 
spealdng  other  ianguwes-  is  -souadedi.iand:  die 
same  is  to  be  said  of  the  firddtxTtion '  of  the 
Mufld  of  T:  Hence  the  English  setmd  is^alveo^ 
tar  nther  tbaa  dental.     The  letter  D  { 


many  Enslish  -wordi  represents  an  -  eteuent  fai 
the  speed '  of  oar  ea(!y  lanvtw^e  Emoestors 
whu^  became  for  the  Greeks,  theta  (0.  ih),  tot 


the  Latm  language  itself  the  change  of  alor  to 
odor,  and  tiota  datrima  to  horoM,''  adbiter  (o 
arbiter.  In  mai^  wordr  in  Engiish  d  b'tee>-> 
nbted  at  aopaided  for  phonetic '  reaunx,  for 
example,  Old  Enghsh .  1  Aonor  becomes  thuitder, 
(Md  Engli^  toUH  beoomes  ttmnd,  Homtati'Ert^ 
bib  jmutiae  becomes  jatrndKi;  on  the  other 
hwtd  the  d  is  droned  oat  of  some  wOrdA,  for 
example,  Old  English  wet^tind  htinmei  teoad- 
bine;  godsib,  goisif;  godifiel,  gotpri, 

D  is  die  Latin  ntmierical  sfmbdl  for  500. 
The  ancient  Romans  repneeented  a  thousand 
by  the  symbol  a  (later  written  a>),  and  they 
took  onc^alf  of  that  symbol  to  eitpress  half  a 
thousand,  500.  The  symbol  D  with  a  horitont^ 
stroke  over  it  (D)  stood  for  5,000.  In  Roman 
personal  names  D  stood  for  the  pnenomen 
Dedmns;  thus  D.  Junius  Brutus. 


As  an  initial  B  is  used: 

X-  In  chron9k>8y,  (1)  for  Domiiii,  E«>it.  si^g. 
«f  Latin.  Z)om»iM(*=Lord,  at  AJD.-~.4»mm 
^onini^in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  (3)  fpr 
-died. 

.  2.  In  music,  as  an  abbreriation  for  Disamtm, 
Dtssiu,  Desira,  etc, 

3l  In  univei-sitj  dearees,  cic,  for  Doctor,  at 
MJX=Doctor  of  MedJdne!  D.C.L.=  Doctor  of 
Ovil.Law;  I^.D.'^  poctoi  of  Eti^hiity;  D.Sc.— 
Doctor  of  Science,  etc. 

4.  In  English  titles,  for  duke. 

5.  For  I  Latin  Di%s'=  Goit  and  Dmtt^ 
piyjoc., 

DiSS  a  ^mbol  »  used; 
.  .    1.  In  chemistry,  didj'mium. 

2.  Id.  music;  for  the  second  note  oC.tbe  nor- 
mal scale  of  C  corresponding  to  the  Italian  re. 
or  for  any  syn^l  pr  key  on  a  keyboard  corfe- 
Eponding  to  this  note.  It  is  also  used  for  the 
teffs  hayine  this  note  for  a  key  note. 

. .  3.  In  biblical  critici»iL  for  the  Beza  man»> 
sciiM  of'the.Qredc  Kew  TestameBt 

'  4.  1(1  convnercci  for  Engiidi  peaaj  of  pence; 
as  ;£  s.  4™  pounds,  shilling!  and  peace,  being 
the  initial  of .  Latin  dtnarius. 

'■  DAAB,  dH'e,  Liidvig,  Norwegian  histotian ; 
b.  Aremark,  near  Fred erikshald,  7  Dee.-  1634|  d. 
Christiarta,  May  1893.  He  waS  for  20  yearr  an 
active  member  of  the  -Storthing;  was  several 
Snles  minisMr  in  the  varioiis  Radical  cabinets; 
and  won  several  gold  medals  -with  his  his- 
torical essay)'  6n  ancient  Norway.  His  best- 
known  works  are  'Norwegian  Village  Legends' 
fl87&-ra>;  'Norway's  Saints'  (T879} ;  and 
*The  Migrations  of  the  Norsemen  to  Holland 
and  England'  (1880). 


igund  on  European  .se^-coasts.  The.  spedea 
known. as  dabs  are  PUu'roitectes  Cmanda;  the 
long  roujjh  dab,  Hippoglossoides  itmandaidts, 
aiid  the  smeardab  or  lemon  sole,  Glyptoctphaltu 
Microcepkalus.    See  Flatfish. 

DABAIBA  (also  written  Dabaybe,  d'Abdbe, 
Mc),  a  region  lyin^  south  of  tbe  Golf  oi 
Daiien,  of  which  ihc  boundaries  were  never 
exactly  defined.  Spanish  ad-venturers  in  the 
16tli  cmtury  learned,  as  a  matter  of  cammoo 
report,  that  they  might  find  there,  or  at  least 
by  exploring  inthat  general  direction,  a  temple 
lined  with  gold;  and  in  tfab  half-true  story  told 
by  the  Indians  of  Darien  we  probably  have  the 
earliest  form  of  the  Eldorado  myth.  Balboa, 
when  governor  on  the  Isthmus,  ormnized  a 
Dabaiba  expedition  which  he  led  m  person 
(1512).  One  hundred  and  sixty  men  in  twO- 
brigantmes  proceeded  up  the  Atnita  River,  htft 
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made  little  headway  amimt  the  hostile  nativei. 
Governor  Pedrarias  Davila  (June  1515)  sent 
200  men  under  Luis  Canllo  and  Balboa  on  the 
same  errand.  Attacked  by  Indiana  on  the 
Atrato,  one~half  of  the  soldiers  were  killed,  and 
the  survivors  took  nothing  but  news  of  shameful 
defeat  back  to  the  coast.  It  seemed  that  "the 
mysterious  dominion  so  mysteriously  defended 
must  hold  great  treasure,  and  in  the  inflamed 
minds  of  the  Christians  the  savage  pantheon  of" 
Dabaiba  had  risen  into  a  lofty  edifice  ^itteriiK 
with  gold  and  gems,  and  situated  in  a  renon  riqL 
and  b«autiful  beyond  comparison.*  (H.  H.  Ban-' 
croft).  Subsequently  an  expedition  of  160  men 
under  Tabria  and  Hi  rues,  with  light  brigan  tines 
and  canoes,  tempted  fate  upon  the  river.  The 
tavages  on  this  occasion  enjoyed  more  than  (heir 
osnaT  measure  of  supematoral  protection,  for 
"the  divinity  of  the  golden  temple'  sent  3  flood 
which  uprooted  trees,  overturned  one  of  the 
vesKts  and  drowned  both  Indcn.  Even  Fran- 
cisco Pizarro,  who  was  of  the  party,  shared  the 
■uperstitious  fean  inspired  by  these  events  to 
luch  a  degree-  that  he  declined  to  assume  com- 
mand and  continue  fte  quest.  Peter  Martyr 
speaks  of  four  attempts  to  gain  the  golden  tem- 
ple, one  expedition  attaining  a  distance  up  the 
rivw  of  80  leagues;  but  'wonderfMl  nrisdianccl 
—  the  imarmed  and  naked  people  always  over>- 
came  the  armed  and  armored.*  Prancisco  C^sar, 
captain  of  infantry,  itarting  from  San  Sebastian 
in  IS36,  with  80  foot-soldiers  and  20  hone  pene- 
trated a  ^ort  way  into  the  mountains,  returning 
vith  treasure  valued  at  30,000  castellanos.  Pedro 
de  Heredia  in  the  same  year  led  210  mail-clad 
men  into  Hie  sierra,  but  came  back  empty- 
handed,  C^sar,  repeating  his  experiment,  se- 
cured treasure  amounting  to  40,000  ducats. 
Next,  Badillo  led  J50  men  from  Cartagena  to 
ext^ore  the  same  region  in  1537.  The  expe<H- 
tion  lasted  more  than  a  year,  and  was  a  com- 
rieta  failure.  One-half- «f  the  soldien  died; 
Badillo  was  ruined  and  disgraced;  C^sar,  who 
accompanied  him,  lost  his  life;  Such  luring  by 
occasional  gains,  such  varied  and  dire  misfor- 
tunes seemed  the  work  of  enchantment;  but  a 
realistic  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  We 
know  that  the  territory  southeast  of  the  Gulf  oi 
Urab4  or  Darien  was  subject  to  a  cacique 
named  Dabaybe;  his  name  is  still  ^ven  to  a 
village  in  the  d^ariment  of  Antioquia  and  to  a 
spur  of  the  Western  Cordillera  tn  Colombia. 
This  mountain  range  for  years  was  an  insuper- 
able barrier  preventing  the  isthmian  Spaniards 
from  extending  their  domain  overland  toward 
flie  south.     Accordingly  their  eager  search 


rately  enough,  the  splendors  of  the  Inca  empire 
of  Curi-cancha  ana  Cuico  (see  those  titles). 
But  (ihe  adventurers  could  not  realise,  and  the 
Indians  themselves  probably  did  not  know,  how 
far  away  the  famous  temple  at  Cuxco  really 
was.  The  facts  in  the  case,  the  accent  of  truth 
in  the  Indians'  accounts,  sustained  the  explorers' 
confidence  year  after  year;  hut  confident  seanji 
in  a  region  far  removed  from  the  object  sought 
is  always  *mysceriously*  baffling.  Lonf[  before 
die  report  of  Piiarro's  discoveries  in  Peru 
reached  the  isthmus,  a  fixed  belief  had  taken 
possession  of  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  that 
a  Irincdom  more  desirable  than  any  tbe^  had 
desfotled,  with  gold-adorned  temples,  was  some- 
vb*re  hidden  nray  in  the  heart  of  t^e  i 


The  attributes  of  eltuiveneu  and  mystery  had 
become  an  indispensable  part  of  the  conception; 
therefore  the  true  accounts  of  the  wonderful 
Temple  of  the  Sun  did  not  exactly  tally  with  the 
'glittering  phantom*  of  their  imagination.  After 

guesada  (see  Coloubia),  starting  from  Santa 
arta,  succeeded  in  penetrating,  by  wav  of  the 
Magdalena  River,  the  remon  of  Colombian  up- 
lancb  which  lay  beyond  Dabaiba,  naturally  the 
i|olden  temple  was  sought  still  further  inland: 
•nd  thus  the  headwaters  of  the  Orinoco  ami 
Amazon  were  discovered.  Bancroft  and  other 
writers  following  his  prompting  have  suggested 
that  an  ancient  building  in  the  Genu  Valley,  near 
which  were   found  tombs  containing  gold   and 

6:ms,  may  have  been  the'  temple  of  DatiaiSa ;  it 
qmte  impossible,  however,  to  accept  iMs  con- 
jecture, for  the  reason  that  colonists  ai  San 
Sebastian  came  upon  the  CenA  building  at  an 
early  date,  and,  if  it  had  been  the  real  object 
of  their  search,  they  would  have  been  ^le,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  natives,  to  identify  it  be- 
yond question.    See  Elixaado, 

Makridit  Wiunx. 
DABB,  or  PALH-LIZARD,  aa  affmoid 
Kurd    (UroRMffir  aeamlhinitnu).  common  m 
the  landy  deserts  of  nortfaern  Africa. 

bABCMICK  CPodicifes  fiuvialilii).  a  bird 
of  the  family  Podicipedida  and  the  smallest 
of  the  grebes,  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
cephalic  crests.  The  total  length  slightly  ex- 
ceeds nine  inches;  the  back  is  hrownish  black; 
the  belly  has  silvery  gray  mixed  with  die  dusl? 
color,  but  is  whiter  and  more  silVy  in  winter; 
the  bill  bluish  in  summer,  dull  yellow  in  winter. 
It  ranges  and  breeds  througdiout  tropical 
and  temperate  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  See 
Grebes. 

DABLORj,  d&t/lM',  CiMde,  Jeanit  nu- 
sionai;:  b.  Dieppe,  France,  Fdiruuy  1618; 
d.  gueb«d  3  Hay  1607.  In  1639  he  entered  dw 
Society  of  Jeius  and  in  16S5  wa*  sent  to  Can- 
ada. With  Chaumonot  he  waa  sent  to  establish 
a  mission  among  the  Iroquois  at  Onondaga,  He 
endured  great  hardships  on  his  journey  to  and 
from  this  miision.  *In  1661,  with  Druillettes,  he 
journeyed  overland  to  Hvdson  Baf  to  dtacovcr 
an  outlet  to  the  China  Sea  and  to  establish 
missions  among  the  Indians  of  that  region. 
With  Allouez  and  Marquette  he  was  on  Lake 
Superior  in  1668  and  was  the  first  to  inform 
the  world  of  the  rkh  copper  mines  of  the 
r»ion.  Dabton  appointed  Marquette  to  twder- 
takc  the  expedition  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  upper  MississippL  In  caaaectian 
with  thb  discovery  he  drew  attention  to  the 
feasibili^  of  passing  from  Lake  Erie  to  Florida 
*by  cutting  a  canal  throu^  only  half  a  league 
of  prairie  to  pass  from  the  end  of  tfic  Lake  of 
the  IlliDoii  (Michigan)  to  the  River  of'  Saint 
Lotus  (the  Illinois).  This  project  after  more 
than  230  years  was  revived  in  1907,  DabUn 
founded  Sault  Sainte  Marie  and  in  1670  was  ap- 
pointed general  of  all  the  Canadian  missions, 
retaining  that  office  until  1680.  He  was  again 
appointed  in  1686  and  remained  in  o6ke  until 
1693.  His  contributions  to  the  ^Jesuit  Rela- 
tions' are  of  great  value  for  his  desciipdoni  of 


'Pioneer   Priests    of    North   Atnerioa*    (New 
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DABNXY,  CaiariM  WOUmo,  AnunoBn  oet- 

itgt  president:    b.  Haropden-Sydii^,  Vb.,   19 

6 me  1S55.  He  is  a  son  ol  R.  L.  Datuwyjav.)- 
e  was  graduated  at  Hampden-Sydney  College 
in  1873,  and  at  the  Universi^  of  Virginia  la 
1877,'  and  for  two  years  studied  in  Berlin  and 
Golbngen.  He  was  professor  of  cheniislrv  in 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  State 
chemist,  and  later  director  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Agricultural  Ex^eiitnent  Station  at  Ra- 
Idgfa,  and  an  executive  officer  of  the  Cotton 
Centennial  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884-85, 
and  of  other  industrial  expositions.  He  was 
prominent  in  establishing  the  North  Carolina 
College  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts, 
Raleigh;  assistant  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States,  I8P3-97;  president  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  188/-1904jandpresi- 
dent  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  after 
1904.  He  discovered  phosphate  and  tin-ore 
deposits  in  North  Carolina.  He  has  published 
amoDg  other  works,  'Washington's  Interest  in 
Education*  (1899);  "History  o£  Agricultural 
Education  in  America*  (lw9) ;  'Agriculture 
and  Education  >  (1899)  ;  *A  National  Universi^> 
(1897);  'The  Problem  in  the  South'  (IWH); 
'Educational  Principles  in  the  South*  (1904); 
'The  Relation  of  Agriculture  to  Other  Sci- 
ences* (1904):  'The  Meaning  of  the  Solid 
South*  (1909);  'The  South  Renationalized  1^ 
Education*    (1911). 

DABNEY,  Jidia  Parfcar,  American  artitt 
and  author :  b.  Fayal,  Aiorcs,  about  ISSO.  She 
was  educated  at  Teneriffe.  Canary  Istends,  and 
in  Boston.  She  puhlisbed  'Little  Oau^ter  of 
the  Sun*  (1896);  'PoorChoU'  (1897) ;  <Sc»«s 
of  Destiny*  (1898);  'The  Musical  Basis  of 
Verse*  (1901). 

DABNEY.  Ridurd  Hm%  American  his- 
torical writer:  h.  Memphis,  Tenn-  29  March 
1860.  He  is  a  son  of  Virginins  Daoney  (qv.). 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Untveriiw  of  Virginia 
in  1881,  afterwanl  studying  and  taking  the 
doctor's  degree  at  Heidelberg,  1885,  He  was 
professor  of  history  in  Indiana  University. 
1886-89;  and  assistant  professor,  1889-96;  asso- 
ciate professor,  1896-97,  and  professor  of  his- 
tori<^  and  economical  science  aftw  1897  in' the 
Univecsily  of  Virginia.  In  1905  he  became  deaii 
of  the  department  of  graduate  studies  there. 
He  has  published  'The  Causes  of  the  French 
Rjcvolution*  (18^  ;  'John  Randolph:  A  Char- 
acter Sketch'  (1898)  ;  and  numerous  magaune 
artides  and  pamphlets. 

DABNEY,  Robert  Leirit,  American  Pnet- 
byterian  clergyman:  b.  Louisa  County,  Va.,  S 
Mareh  1820;  d.  1898.  He  was  a  professor  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Virginia,  1853-81, 
and  from  1883  was  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  Univtfsltjr  of  Texas.    During  ttie  Cvu  War 


staff.  He  poblidied  'Life  of  General  Thomas 
J.  Jadao>i>  (1864);  'Defense  of  Virginia  and 
the  SMilh>  (1868)  ;  'Sacred  RlKtoricM1866)  ; 
'Scnsnalirtic  Phiknophy*  <I878) ;  'Theology, ' 
Dogmatic  and  Polemic*  (1879)  ;  and  'Collected 
IMscussions>  (I89I). 

DABNEY,  VirgiBiu,  American  author :  b. 
Ekntngton,  Va.,  IS  Feb.  1835.  His  publication 
of  <'Fbt  Staiy  of  Don  iiHf,  as  Told  by  his 
Friend,  John  Bonche  Whacker,  a  Symphony  of 
life*   (1886),  readied  its  fourth  effidon  in  six 


also  as  Russell's  viper. 

DA  CAPO,  di  ka'pQ  (It.  'from  the  head  or 
beginning*!,  in  music,  an  expression  written  at 
the  end  of  a  moTemient,  to  acquaint  the  per- 
former that  he  is  to  return  to,  and  end  with, 
the  first  strain.  It  b  frequently  used  in  the  ab- 
breviated form  D.  C 

DACCA,  dak**,  or  DHAKA,  dhSTd,  India, 
a  division  of  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  ex- 
tending from  the  GlJ^  Hills  to  the  sea.  It  is 
one  of  the  richest  divisions  in  India,  and  al- 
though containing  a  good  deal  of  jungle  and 
nnoccupied  land,  produces  such  quantities  of 
rice  as  to  be  called  the  granary  of  Bengal.  The 
surface  is  an  uninterrupted  nat,  and  is  inters 
sected  by  three  great  water  systems,  the  Brah- 
maputra, the  Padml  and  the  Meghni.  The  peri- 
odical inundations  give  rise  to  its  extraordinary 
fertility.  Dacca  was  at  on*  time  celebrated  for 
its  hand-woven  muslins,  which  are  of  singnlar 
delicacy  and  beauty:  This  branch  of  indntry, 
however,  is  now  carried  on  to  a  very  small  ex- 
tent. The  fineness  of  the  yam  or  thread  used 
in  the  making  of  these  muslins  is  not  equal  to 
that  in  some  fabrics  of  European  manufacture 
but  in  durability  and  deUcacy  the  Dacca  mus- 
lins excel  other  aBuslins.  The  finest  or  'royal 
muslin*  used  to  be  worth  about  $5  a  yard.  For 
the  most  delicate  varieties  only  yams  are  used 
that  are  some- years  old.     Pop.  about  11,000,000. 


17th  century,  die  capital  of  Bengal.  It  is  the 
largest  aK  in  eastern  Bengal,  and  is  situated 
on  the  nver  called  the  Boor  Gtuiea  (Old 
Ganges),  at  the  distance  of  about  IsO  miles 
northeast  of  CalcBtta.  In  this  atj  and  vicinity. 
the  celebrated  Dacca  mttslins  are  manufacture^ 
jute  worics  have  been  eatablished  in  recent 
years  and  boat  building  is  carried  on.  It  has 
an  extensive  manufacture  of  shell  bracelets, 
much  worn  by  the  Hindu  women.  The  city  was 
ionner^  much  more  extensive  than  it  is  at  pre»> 
ent  (in  180]  having  a  population  of  200,000), 
and  exhibited  a  degree  of  splendor  to  which  it 
has  now  no  pretensions,  as  the  magnificent 
nuns  of  bridges,  causeways,  caravanscnes,  pal- 
aces, gardens,  etc.,  sufGciently  prove.  Destruc- 
tive tornadoes  visited  the  ci^  in  1888  and 
1902.  Dacca  is  considered  one  of  the  healthi- 
est and  most  pleasant  places  in  Bengal.  A 
teaching  and  residential  universiw  was  founded 
here  in  1914.    Pop.  108,551. 

DACE,  a  name  rather  loosely  ^ntlied  tO 
various  species  of  small  fresh-water  fishes  of 
the  minnow  family  (Cyprinidit) ,  but  especial^ 
to  inemhers  of  the  genus  Leucisus,  ot  which 
22  North  American  species  are  discriminated: 
others  bdong  to  Rfwtichthys,  Nolropit  and 
Stmotiliu,  those  of  die  latter  being  also  called 
chubs  and  roach.  SimoHUu  otromaculahUt  the 
homed  d*ce  is  one  of  the  beat  laiown  and 
largest  apedes,  and  abounds  in  the  small  brooks 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States.    A> 


fiecatue  of  thdr  abundance  die  dace  ave  im< 
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portaAt  as  furmshJnK  food  for  lai%er  fished, 
and  some  of  the  larger  species  are  mucli  sattght 
b;/ juvenile  aoslers.  The  Euroiieaa  <Ucc  {Leu- 
tucm  leuciscus)  is  common  in  British  rivers,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  France,  Gennwiy  and  Italy. 
It  prefers  deep,  clear  streams  ana  swimi  m 
shoals.    See  Cvprinid*. 

DACH,    dita,    Simon,    Geiinan   lyrist:    b. 


and  1656-57  was  rector  of  the  University  of 
Konissbere.  His  numerous  h^ns' and  songs 
are  founa  in  various  collections,  his  hymns 
especially  in  the  'Scriptural  Arias'  of  Heinrich 
Albert  His  'Annie  of  Tharau,»  a  Low-Ger- 
m3.n  lay  for  the  wedding  of  his  friend  Parson 
Portatius  with  Anna  Neander,  became  a  popu- 
lar favorite;  his  'Praise  of  Friendship'  seems 
to  belong  to  a  better  age;  and  his  spiritual  songs 
'In  Thy  Control  O  Lord,'  "Be  Comforted,  my 
Soul,*  etc,  are  hardly  surpassed  by  any  com- 
positions of  his  day. 

D'ACHB,  Cmran,  ki-raddash.    See  Poo^ 

•EUMANtlEL. 

DACHSHUND,  daksTwont  {G«r.  dacht. 
badger;  hund,  dog),  a  breed  of  small  German 
hounds  with  very  long,  cylinder-shaped  bodies; 
'short,  crooked  legs ;  large  heads ;  long  pendant 
ears;  and  short,  stiff,  smooth  hair.  In  color 
these  dogs  are  black-and-tan,  or  tan  with  black 
«ars,  the  former  being  the  dtaracteristic  color- 
ing of  the  best  sort  They  were  originally  used 
in  Germany  to  hunt  badgers,  and  sometimes 
«ven  in  fox-hunting.  Though  slow  in  move- 
ment, they  are  possessed  o£  »  keeo  scent,  and 
great  power  of  endurance,  rendering  them  valu- 
able as  hunting-dogs  <  when  suituily  trained. 
They  are'  much  used  by  spertsmen.  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  but  their  usefulness  u 
impaired  by  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  under 
j>rDper  command.  The  dachlhund  is  aldn  to  the 
^Id  English  turnspit,  and  a  similar  dog  is  dcr 
picted  on  the  ancient. Egyptian  mDnuments. 

DACIA,  da'shi-9,  in  ancient  thnes,  a  district 
of  uncertain  limits  to  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
inhabited  by  the  Daci  or  Gete,  afterward  a 
Boman  province.    It  comprised  that  region  now 


the  Daci  ■wert  formidable  enonies  of  the 
Itomans,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Domitian  obtained  so  great  an  advantage  that 
the  emperor  was  compelled  to  accede  to  a  dis- 

f"  ;raceful  peace.  To  wipe  off  this  stain  Trajan, 
he  second  emperor  after  Domitian,  in  the  yeaf 
100  A.n  invaded  the  Dacian  territory,  and  forced 
the  Dacian  Idng,  Decebalus,  to  accept  humiliat- 
litg  terms  of  peace.  These  he  sooft  broke;  and 
Trajan  entering  Dacia  a  second  time,  again  sub- 
'dned  it,  and  then  erected  it  into  a  R^man 
province,  106  a.d.  The  Romans  remained  mas- 
ters of  this  province  till  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Aurelian,  when,  in  274  a.d.,  they  with- 
drew from  the  region  to  the  north  of  the 
Dannbe,  and  assigned  to  the  Roman  colonists  of 
-l)acia  -a  territoiy  on  the  south  of  the  Danube 
lying  between  Upper  and  Lower  Mosia,  which 
was  hence  called  Dacia  Aureliani.  The  former 
'Dada  was  now.  successively  ovvrrun  by  the 
Goths.  Hnns,  Gepidoe  and  AVares.  Since  that 
time  the  history  of  this  country,  which  then 
4oM  tk«  name  ot  Dacia,  is  to  .be  sought  for  in 


Tex.,  and  remained  in  obscurity  there  untiC 
at  the  ead  of  the  year  (I9I4),  the  announcement 
was  made  that  she  had  been  sold  to  Mr.  Brei- 
ttmg,  an  American  citizen  of  German  extraction. 
It  was  also  sUted  that  the  vessel,  renamed  the 
Margaret,  was  to  carry  a  cargo  of  cotton  i^rect 
to  Bremen,  sailing  under  the  American  flag. 
The  British,  French  and  Russian  governments 


would  not  admit  the  transfer  of  Oic  vessel  t 
American  registry  on  the  grounds  that  sucb 
transfer  was  not  valid  in  accordance  with  inter-  . 
national  law.  It  was  further  objected  that  this 
transfer  would,  if  allowed,  serve  as  a  precedent 
on  which  might  be  decided  the  fortunes  of  a. 
large  number  of  German  liners  interned  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  many  other 
neutral  countries.  On  21  Jan.  191S  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Washington  gave  notice  that 
his  government  was  unable  to  agree  to  the 
transfer  and  that,  if  the  Dado  ](or  Margaret") 

Sut  to  sea  and  were  captured,  <jie  would  be 
rougfat  before  a  prize  court  If,  however,  the 
cargo  consisted  solely  of  cotton  owned  l^ 
American  citizens  the  British  government 
would  guarantee  the  purchase  of  the  cargo  at 
the  price  which  would  be  realited  by  the  shippers 
if  it  had  arrived  at  its  foreign  destination ;  or, 
if  preferred,  the  government  would  undertake 
to  forward  the  cotton  to  Rotterdam  without 
further  expense  to  the  shippers.  The  United 
States  Treasury  Department  decided  to  insure 
the  cargo,  but  refused  to  insure  the  vessel. 
Clearance  papers  were  lamed  on  22  January, 
from  Galveston  for  Rotterdam;  after  caaliiw 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  the  ship  sailed  on  12  Feb.  1915. 
On  28  February  she  was  ftrrested  in  the  Channel 
fay  a  French  warship  and  taken  into  Brest  On 
5  luly  1915  the  Daci^t  cargo  was  declared  a 
pnie,  and  to  be  sold  at  Havre  27  July.  The 
validly  of  the  seiitire  was  confirmed  by  the 
prise  court  on  4  August 

DACIBR,  da's«'ft',  AndiA  Frendi  philol- 
ogist: b.  Castres,  Upper  Languedoc,  6  April 
1651;  d.  18  Sept  1722.  He  studied  at  Saumur 
under  Tannegny  Lefivre,  whose  daughter 
Anne  'Was  associated  in  his  studies.  After  the 
dearii  0*  Lef*vi*,  in  1672,  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  in  1683  he  married  tfie  daughter  of  tiis 
former  ttachef.  In  11395  Dackr  was  detted  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
of  the  French  Academy;  of  the  latter  he  -was 
afterward  perpetual  secretary.  Thb  care  of  the 
cabinet  in  the  Louvre  -was  entrusted  to  hina. 
Besides  editions  of  'Pcmipeius  Festtis'  and  the 
*CEuTres  d'Hoiace,  en  latin  et  en  fran^ais,' 
with  the  'NouVeaux  eclaircissemens  sur  les 
CEuvnes  d'Horace>  (1681-89).  and  'Nouvelle 
traduction  d'Horace*  with  cntical  annotations, 
he  prepared  translations  of  'Marcus  Antoninns,' 
<^ctetus,>  'Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetry,  with 
Aimotations.'  In.^jieral,  he  is  erudite  and 
mediocre  in  his  writings.    . 

DACIER,  knob  Lidivre,  Frendi  das^cal 
Bdiolar:  b.  Saumur,  March  1654;  d.  Pari^  17 
Aug.  1720.  She  'was  wife  of  the  preceding 
Bad  eaifr  difeplasred  her  learning  by  an  edidon 
«L  .^CallimaahnB,^     Her  learned   worics   were 


DACItB—  DACTVUTIS 


place  in  1^3.  In  her  'Considei 
causes  de  b  corruption  du  gout'  she  defended 
Homer  with  the  acuteness  of  a  profound  com- 
mentator, and  Lamotte  re[died  with  a  great  deal 
of  wit  and  elegance;  on  which  account  it  was 
said  Lamotte  wrote  like  an  ingenious  woman, 
Madame  Dacier  like  a  leaniea  man.  In  her 
'Homere  dffeodu'  ^e  showed  littk  meicy  to 
Hardouin,  who  had  written  a  satirical  eulo^  of 
this  poet  On  this  occasion  she  was  said  to 
have  uttered  more  invectives  against  the  reviler 
of  Homer  than  the  poet  himself  had  placed  in 
the  mouths  of  all  his  heroes.  She  edited  Aure- 
lius  Victor,  Dictys  CreCensis,  Eutropius  and 
Florus  for  the  Delphin  classics.  She  translated 
•Terence*  and  three  pieces  of  'Plautus,'  in  the 
prologpue  of  which  she  treats  of  the  origin,  the 
cultivation  and  changes  of  dramatic  poetry  with 
acuteness.  Her  translation  of  the  'Plautus'  and 
the  'Clouds'  of  Aristophanes  deserves  indul- 
gence as  the  first  translation  of  the  Greek  comic 
poet  Her  translation  of  Anacreon  and  Sappho, 
with  a  defense  of  the  tatter,  met  with  success. 
Equally  estimable  for  her  character  and  her 
talents,  she  gained  as  many  admirers  by  her  vir- 
tue, constancy  and  equanimity,  as  by  her  works. 
She  was  a  member  of  several  learned  academies. 

DACITE,  a  volcanic  rock  of  the  diorite 
family,  of  porphyritic  or  compact  texture,  hav- 
ing crystals  of  plagioclase  felspar  ijuarti  and 
biotite  in  a  glass)[  or  finelv  crystalline-ground 
mass.  The  name  is  derivea  from  the  old  prov- 
ince of  Dacia,  now  part  of  Himgary.  Dadtes 
grade  into  andesites  by  a  lessening  of  the 
amount  of  silica,  and  diner  from  rhyolites  and 
trachytes  in  containing  pla^oclase  rather  than 
ortbodase  fdspar.  A  typical  dacite  shows  on 
analysis  the  constituent  acids  and  bases  in  about 
these  proportions:  S^  672;  AhOi  17.0; 
Fe,0,  3.5 J  FeO  12;  CaO  4.5:  MgO  1.5;  Na.0 
3.7;  KiO  1.6.  Dadtes  are  fouiid  at  Lassen's 
Peat  Cal.;  in  the  Yellowstone  Park;  in  the 
Eureka  District,  Nev.,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
western  United  States.    See  Diabase;  Dioairt 

DACOITS,  bands  of  robbers  in  the  East, 


nexation  of  Burma  by  the  Briti^  i 

DA  COSTA,  Izaak.    See  Costa.  Isaac  da. 

DA  COSTA,  Jacob  Hendes,  American  phy- 
stdan:  b.  Saint  Thomas,  W.  1-  7  Feb.  1833;  d. 
Villanova,  Pa.,  U  Sept  1900.  He  was  descended 
from  an  andcnt  Portuguese  family  long  resi- 
dent in  Saint  Thomas,  W.  I.  He  recdved  hta 
early  education  at  Dresden  and  other  pUces  in 
Europe.  He  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  Medical 
Coll<«e  in  1852.  He  afterward  studied  in  Paris 
smd  Vienna  and  on  his  return  to  America  be- 
^an  to  practise  in  Pbiladdphia.  He  specialiied 
in  dinical  medicine  and  pathology.  In  1863  he 
became  lecturer  in  Jefferson  Medical  College!,  in 
1872  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  there,  and  in  1891  professor  emeritus. 
His  method  of  teaching  and  abiUty  as  a  lecturer 
attracted  general  notice^  and  he  became  known 
as  one  of  the  greatest  clinical  teachers  of  his 
time.  In  1895  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Cdlefce  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Phila- 
ddphia.  He  wrote  'Harvey  and  His  Dis- 
coveiy'  .  (Pbiladdphia  1879) ;  'Modern  Medi-- 
cine'  (ib.  1872);  <Tbe  Physidans  of  the  Last 
Ccntttiy>  (ib.  1S57}  ;  'The  Scholar  in  Medicine* 


Philadelphia  and  London  iiw/,  •>»  k'^"^^ 
work,  which  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages,  etc 

DACROCY8TITIS,  dak-ro-cys-Q'tIs,  an 
inflammation  in  the  tear-sac.  It  may  result  only 
in  the  sub-acute  swelling  of  the  tear-sac,  or  it 
may  become  purulent,  very  much  inflamed, 
swollen  and  painful  and  finally  discharge  pus. 
Prompt  evacuation  by  surgical  means  b  the 
safest  and  best  treatment 

DACRYDIUH,  a  genus  of  tall  trees,  mostly 
Australian,  of  the  natural  order  Taxaftte, 
nearly  related  to  the  genera  Podocarpui  and 
Taxodiian,  important  timber  and  ornamental 
trees.  Several  species  are  of  wide  utility  in 
ship-  and  house-building  and  furniture-making, 
especially  for  carved  iumiture;  others  yield 
edible  fruits  (drupes)  and  seeds.  A  kind  of 
beer  is  made  from  me  young  twigs  of  some 

ries.     The  most  valued  spedes  are  probably 
kirkii.   D.    cuprestinum   and   D.   franklinit, 
the  so-called  huon-pine,  which  is  really  a  yew. 


DACRYOMA,  a  disease  of  the  lachrymal 
duct  of  the  eye,  by  which  the  tears  are  pre- 
vented from  passing  into  the  nose,  and  conse- 
quentty  run  over  the  eyelid.   , 

DACTYL,  in  Greek  and  Roman  versfica- 
tion,  a  foot  consistioK  of  one  long  followed  ^ 
two  short  syllables,    la  the  following  line,  for 


Titm  I  tn  latii  I  Ike  recn  |  but*  tab  I  tcgmiiw  |  facL 
the  first  second,  third  and  fifth  feet  are  dactyls. 
In  modem  hexameter  verse  a  dactyl  is  repre- 


DACTYLIOMANCY  (Greek  daktylios.  a 
ring,  and  manteia,  divination),  Uie  pretended 
art  of  divining  by  means  of  finger  rings. 

DACTYLIS,  or  ORCHARD-GRASS,  a 
monotypic  genus  of  the  n-ass  famili^  {Grami- 
Httt)  native  of  Europe  ana  Asia.  It  is  natural- 
ized in  America,  and  cultivated  as  a.  fodder 
plant.  The  flowers  are  in  rounded  compressed 
smketets  at  the  end  of  a  one-sided  panicle. 
The  fruit  is  loosely  enveloped  in  the  glume. 
The  common  orchard  grass  (D.  glomerala)  is 
often  met  with  in  fields  and  waste  places.  It 
is  a  coarse  grass,  relished  by  cattle  in  its 
wild  state,  and  especially  acceptable  in  its  cnlti-' 
vated  stale.  It  Rrows  from  New  Brunswick 
south  to  South  Carolina,  westward  to  Kansas 
and  north  to  Manitoba.  It  is  sometimes  called 
cocksfoot-grass.  Its  tendency  to  ^row  in  clumps 


crops  a  year.    See  Grasses. 

DACTYLITIS,  etymologicaUy,  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  flnger,  Mit  generally  restricted  to 
an  osteomyelitis  of  the  phalanges  or  metatarsal 
or  metacarpal  bones.  Tnis  may  be  either  tuber- 
culous or  syphilitic  In  tuberculous  form  the- 
bone  slowly  enlarges,  the  skin  becomes  red- 
dish,  softening  takes  place,  and  pus  is  dis-: 
charged  through  a  short  cavity  which  leads  tO' 
dead  bone.  In  its  treatrneot  care  should  be  paid 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  Gen-, 
eral  up^building.   Iff  cod-liver  ai4  and  othar,  > 


DADAYAG  — dAST 


tonics,  is  aecessaiy.  Surgicti  procedures  may 
be  imperative.  In  the  syphilitic  form,  which 
usually  affects  infants,  there  is  as  a  rule  a 
eummaitous  deposit  in  the  bones.  It  resembles 
me  tubercukius  fdrms,  bat  responds  to  treat- 
nent  by  means  of  potassium  iodide. 

DADAYAG,  di-da-yag',  the  name  of  a 
Philij^ne  tribe  of  Malayan  race,  who  live  in 
the  Cagayan  mountains  in  Luion.  The 
Dadaysgs  are  said  to  have  been  cannibals. 
Their  speech  differs  in  some  respects  from  that 
of  any  other  of  the  47  tribes  of  the  Ualayans. 


•cranefly,*  to  designate  the  small  British  dipter- 
ous insect  of  the  family  of  Tipulidtr,  some 
groups  of  which  are  hannless^  and  dance  in  the 
twilight  air,  while  others  are  injurious  to  jfrow- 
iflg  crops.  They  are  true  flies,  though  having 
long  legs.  In  America  the  name  daddy-long- 
legs is  applied  only  to  the  harvest-spider,  of  the 
family  Phalangidcr  which  is  not  a  &y.  The 
bo<ly  is  very  small  when  compared  with  the 
preat  lensth  of  the  legs,  which  contain  over  50 
joints  eaOL  The  legs  are  thought  to  be  organs 
of  sense  as  well  as  oT  locomotioo.  This  harvest- 
man  lives  on  small  insects  and  is  oitirely  harm- 
less to  man. 

DADO,  di'da,  an  architectural  term  for  the 
middle  part  of  a  pedestal,  dtat  is  to  u»,  the 
solid  rectai^nlar  part  between  the  plinth  and 
the  cornice;  also  called  dte  die.  In  the  interior 
of  houses  it  is  i^iplied  to  a  aldrting  of  wood 
several  feet  hi^  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls,  or  an  imitation  of  this  in  wall-paper  or 
painting. 

DADUCHUS  (LaL-Gr.,  dadawJioj),  lit- 
erally a  torch-bearer,  an  epithet  applied  to  any 
ancient  divinity  or  ouier  peraonaRe  when  rcHe- 
sented  as  bearing  a  torch  or  nambeau.  The 
Daduchi  were  those  particu»ants  in  the  celebra- 
tfon  of  the  Eleusima  at  Athens,  who  carried 
Ae  sacred  torches. 

DJSDALIOH,  de-dU'!-&n,  the  son  of  Luci- 
fer, changed!,  according  to  the  Greek  legend,  by 
Apollo  into  a  falcoi^  when  in  grief  over  the 
death  of  his  son  Philonis,  killed  W  Diana,  he 
leaped  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Famassus. 

D.SDAI.US,  de'da-liis  or  did'a-lQs,  mythi- 
cal Greek  sculptor^  the  scene  of  most  of  whose 
l^>ors  is  placed  m  Crete.  According  to  the 
common  accounts  Dsdalus  lived  three  genera- 
tions before  the  Trojan  War,  was  distinguished 
for  his  talents  in  arcliitecture,  sculpture  and  en- 
graving^ and  as  the  inventor  of  many  instru- 
ments ;  for  instance  the  axe,  the  saw,  the  plum- 
elet, the  auger;  also  of  glue  and  masts  and 
yards  for  ships.  As  a  sculptor  be  wrought 
mostly  in  wood,  and  was  die  first  who  made  the 
eyes  of  his  statues  open.  He  built  the  famous 
labyrinth  and  a  temple  of  Artemus  BritomaTtis 
in  Crete;  and  executed  for  PasiphaS  the 
notorious  wooden  cow.  Being  imprisoned  wifli 
his  son  Icarus,  he  invented  win^  for  flying. 
The  wings  were  fastened  on  with  wax,  and 
Icarus  flew  so  high  that  the  heat  of  the  sun 
■netted  the  wax,  and  the  wings  dropped  off, 
leaving  him  to  fall  into  the  sea,  whence  the 
Icarisn  Sea  is  said  to  have  received  its  name, 
D«falus  himself  reached  Sicily,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  which  a  t^ace  was  called,  after  him, 
Dndditmi.    Philologists  suppose  that  Drdalns 


is  not  really  a  proper  name,  bttt  tfce  conunoo 
appellation  of  all  the  first  architects,  metal- 
lurgists and  sculptors  in  Grecian  antiqui^,  be- 
in^  derived  from  or  akin  to  the  Greek  daidal- 
lein,  'to  woric  with  skill,*  The  mythical  Dicda- 
lus  is  soraetiines  confused  with  Dedalns  of 
Sicyon.    Consult  Kuhnert,  <DRdalus>   (Leip«^ 

DADALUS  OF  SICTON,  Greek  sculptor 
who  lived  about  400  B.C.  He  is  sud  to  have 
been  the  pupil,  and  some  authorities  say  the  son, 
of  Patrocles.  The  trophy  or  stack  of  armor 
erected  at  Olympia,  in  remembrance  of  the  vic- 
tory over  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  attributed  to 
Daedalus.  Other  works  credited  to  him  are 
Two  Boyi  using  flie  Strigil* ;  'Cowering*  or 
'Crouching  Venus*;  and  a  number  of  portrait 
statues  of  victors  in  the  Olympian  games. 

DAHONELIX,  a  scientific  name  provinon- 
ally  given  to  an  extraordiwuy  formation  ap- 
parently fossiliferous,  extending  over  a  large 
area  in  northeastern  Nebraska  and  eastern 
Wyoming.  The  soft  sandstone  of  this  region 
has  imdergone  excessive  erosioi^  leaving  fan- 
tastic figure^  some  of  them  40  feet  hi^  The 
objects  to  which  the  term  is  especially  applied 
are  of  various  sbaipn,  iscludlnK  gigantic  ptUars, 
lower  cake-like  forms,  and  ccuumiis  utpearing 
like  fingers  and  dgars.  Those  particufarly  ex- 
citing scientific  inquiiy  are  spiral  and  twisted, 
giving  rise  to  the  local  name  'Devil's  Cork- 
screw.* These  in  some  cases  resemble  hu^ 
hop-poles  with  definite  vines  running  up  spi- 
rally, or  screws  with  exactly  cut  threads.  In 
other  cases  the  corkscrew  is  closely  Imitated, 
leaving  the  spiral  without  the  central  pole. 
They  penetrate  the  fossil  bones  found  in  the 
same  beds.  So  far  as  the  tests  have  gone,  the 
compoung  material  is  found  to  contain  cellular, 
non-vascular,  parenchimatous  tissue  ~  a  fibre 
distinguishing  it  from  its  stony  matrix,  and  not 
to  be  referred  to  animal  but  radier  to  plant 
origin,  and  pointing  to  an  alga.  It  has  been 
suegested  that  they  are  mercer  well-preserved 
rodent  burrows.  See  Barbour,  E.  H.,  'Nature, 
Structure  and  Phylogeny  of  DitemoneUx'  {B«l- 
Ulin  oflke  Gtologieal  Society  of  America,  Vol. 
VIII,  Rochester  1897> :  Peterson,  'Descnptton 
of  New  Rodents  and  Discussion  of  the  Oripn 
of  Dgemcmelix*  (Cornegit  Miutum  Memoiri, 
Vol.  II,  Piushur^  1»S). 

DABNDEL8,  dan'dils,  HennMB  Vnihdm, 
Dutch  general;  b,  Hattem  Gddertand  1762; 
d.  Africa-  Jmie  181ft  He  took  part  in  iwolii- 
tionary  disturbances  in  Hollaaa  in  1787,  and 
was  in  consequence  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in 
France,  In  the  campaign  of  1793  he  rendered 
important  service  to  Dnmouriei,  and  was  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  a  geaera)  of  brindei  In 
1806  be  took  service  under  Ae  king  of  H<A»id, 
and  from  1808  to  1811  he  was  goremor-general 
of  this  Dntdi  East  Indian  pcesesstmt,  and  pirf>- 
liahed  'Staat  der  Nederlandsdu  Ooat-Indisdie 
Bedttingen'  <180S-11}.  On  the  overthrow  of 
Napc^eon,  the  new  kinff  of  Holland,  WilHam 
I,  entiasted  Daendah  with  the  OTBaotxatiDn  of 
the  Dutch  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
titere  he  died. 

DABT,  di'lt,  Flii%pines.  (1)  Oty  of 
LUEon,  in  the  province  of  Ambos  Camarines, 
situated  between  the  Diet  River  and  one  of  its 
branches.  It  is  a  radiating  point  of  several 
roads,  a  port  of  entry.    It  was  the  capital  of  die 


Tap  (Ltft  ta  litbt)     l  natter  lor  Left  band    (Haln   Gauche;   IMtiani  XVI   C«ituiT>-     I  Band  Diuu   (VnetUai 
Bnd  of  XV  or  becinnlnf  Dl  ZVI  CmtiUT)-     >  LindikDacht  Dauer  with  Shaath  (GBrman:  Middle  of  ZVI  Canturr). 
4  Dufer  («  LOt  hand  (Ualn  Gauche;  Ilalian:   Second  haU  of  XVI   Centuir).     CoUectlao*  Beaiman,  da  DiOB 
■ad  Hetiopolllan  Huaanm,  New  VMk.     Bottom  aefl  to  ri(ht).     1  Da(tar  in  Cinquadaa  Stria  (Venadaiii  Bailr     • 
Xyi  Centuir).     1  Datfer  with  Anlenna-lorm  Pommel   IFIemiah:  XV  Century).     1  Kidney  Dauer     Buiniadlamt-t  [/:> 
ZVCantiuy.     GHp  leatoredl .     4  Dafisr  a  RondoUe  (South  Geinuu:  XVCenturJ.     Baahlotd  Dean  aniT  SiriuV<  I tl 
««DMtloii*  loaned  to  th*  MatropoUUD  Muaanm  of  Art,  New  York  O 
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Svuilsh  previMc  of  Canarinu  Norte.  Tbttre 
are  gold  mino  in  the  vidnity  and  Ae  mJu  of 
an  old  SpMUsh  fori  Pop.  aboot  15,001).  <2> 
A  river  wUcli  eaten  the  sea  near  the  town. of 
the  same  nninb 

DAFFODIL  (cornipted  from  the  Latfn 
asphodehu),  the  English  name  of  thoie  species 
of  Narcistus  which  have  a  large  bdl-snaped 
corona.  The  common  daffodil  {N.  ftetuio-- 
narcitsiu}  is  a  native  of  En^and  and  of  neariy 
all  parts  of  Europe,  growing  in  woods  and 
hedges,  and  often  cultivated  in  RPdera.  wbitre 
it  not  unfreqnently  becomes  double.  In  gardens 
many  varieties  oi  it  are  among  the  nwst  es- 
teemed of  early  Sowers.    Sec  Nabci&sus. 

DAFOE,  Jolm  Wcaley.  Canadian  journal' 
ttt:  b.  Bangor,  Ontario,  8  March  1866.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Amptior  high  and  public 
scliDola  and  after  serving  as  a  school-teacher, 
joined  the  Montreal  Star  in  March  1883,  and 
was  hs  Parliamentary  cwrespoodent  at  Ottawa. 
In  December  1885  he  resigned  from  the  Star 
and  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  newlyrfoun^cd 
Evening  Journal  of  Ottawa.  In  May  1^  he 
went  west  and  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Manitoba  Frrr  Press  up  to  March  1892,  when 
he  was  called  to  Montreal  to  accept  the  chief 
editorship  of  the  Daily  Herald,  the  leadine  Eng- 
lish Liberal  organ  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 
He  remained  with  the  Herald  until  August  1893, 
when  he  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Star  and  was  for  six  years  editor  of  its  weeldy 
edition.  Since  1901  he  has  been  edilor-in- chief 
of  the  Manitoba  Free  Press.  He  has  published 
•Fortunes  of  a  Manitoban>  (1891');  ^Western 
Canada'  (1907);  'The  Imperial  Press  Confer- 
>  (1909). 
AGAMJ 

the  province   _     _..,..,_      .   _,.. ..   .  . 

miles  south-southwest  of  Tadoban.   Fop.  2S/)00. 

DACS,  da'n,  Ednard,  Gemwa  historical 
painter:  b.  Berlte,  10  April  tSOS;  d,  ttifere,  6 
June  1883.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Neiderlich  and 
Wach  at  the  Berlin  Academy,  finishing  bis  stud- 
ies in  Italy.  In  1838  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy;  in  1840  he  became  professor 
and  was  vice-director  1861-75,  Besides  his  re- 
ligious paintings,  mostly  altar-pieces,  Dage  was 
remarkable  for  nis  genre  pictures  of  small  siie. 
His  chief  works  are  found  in  the  churches  of 
Rostock  and  Sigmaringen,  and  in  the  chimel  of 
the  Chilean  at  Berlin.  His  TTie  Old  Sa- 
cristan' and  the  'Discovery  of  Painting'  hang 
in  the  National  Gallery  at  Berlin.  Among  his 
other  works  are  many  altar-pieces  for  chnrches: 
'The  Pare**  and  'Woman  and  Child.'  in  the 
Raczynsld  Gallery  in  Berlin ;  'Initiation  of  a 
Nun' 1  'Shelter  at  the  Altar';  'CharltaUe 
Monk' ;  'Roman  Woman  and  Child.' 

DACGEK-HOTH,  a  common  name  given 
to  both  AcTonycIa  and  Apatela,  genera  of  noc- 
turnal moths,  which  feed  upon  the  leaves  o( 
orchard  trees  and  small  frtrits.  Atronycia  has 
fore  wines  varied  with  dagger-like  black  marks. 
Apaiata  Tias  gray  fore  wmga  margined  with 
black  dots  and  transverse  lines.  The  caterpillar 
is  of  a  velvety  black  color  and  is  beautiful.  It 
forms  its  cocoon  by  wrapping  itself  in  leaves 
boOTid  with  a  silken  thread. 

DAGGERS,  short-bladed  weapons  for 
stabbing.  There  are  still  extant  flint  daggers 
not  less  than  5,000  yean  old.  Homer  make* 
mentlmi  of  the  dagger.    Primitivtt  nations  use 


boras,  etc  TheraMe'iNr,  ot  caiufrLof  Ae  l._ 
century  was  used  by  Saxon  and  blorman  fool 
MMiers  for  piercing  ttoe  Irnka.  of.lhe  banberk 
(see  Haubebx)  in  dispMchinK  unboraed. 
knights ;  it  got  to  be  as  long  as  a  short  sword. 
In. the  "camail  and  jiwon*  period  (see  Chaik 
Ajimok)  the  misMTUordr  ('Dagger  of  Mercy*), 
used  oj  the  knif^  in  dealinK  the  *cqu»  de 
grace,*  had  a  truoailar  blaxle  and  hung  oy  a 
3uia  frooi  the  knif£t's  rigfat  breast  It  became 
a  very  short  sword  in  the  plate  armor  period 
(aee  Plats  Auiok),  with  a  thin,  sharp  blade 
that  eould  penetrate  between  the  junctures  of 
the  armor  parti.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II  of 
England  (14th  century)  everybody  wore  a  dag- 
ger, eveq  the  ladies  carried  a  baselard  attached 
to  the .  girdle.  The  long  CToniinental  poinard 
followed  A  dagger  that  was  caQed  anelact 
was  worn  by  civilians  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries:  the  brasses  of  tliat  period 
display  it  The  left-banded  dasger  (matn- 
jjoucAr)  was  in  use  in  the  loth  century ; 
it  waa  to  ward  off  the  opponent's  sword 
thrusts  while  the  right  hand  was  offen- 
sively wtelduig  the  sword.  The  "kidney*  dag- 
Er,  with  its  heavy  blade  and  stout  wooden 
ndle,  had  a  guard  consisting  of  two  round 
lobes,  whence  the  name  'kidney.*  It  was  used 
from  the  I4th  century  till  the  reign  of  Charles 
I  in  England.  The  dague  i  rauelle,  with  its 
disc-shaped  guard,  belongs  to  the  15lh  century. 
The  'earetP  dagger  (of  Oriental  origin)  had 
two  ear-shaped  nat  lobes  serving  as  pommel. 
To  the  ISih  century  also  belongs  the  "ox- 
tongue* dagger,  having  a  ^hort  blade  and  wide 
groove  and  flat  hih.  It  developed,  in  Italy, 
iijto  the  einmtedia  dagger,  so  called  from  its 
•five-finger'  breadth  of  blade  at  the  hilt  end. 

The  more  modem  Italian  stiletto  has  '  a 
slender,  short,  but  thick,  tapering  blade.  But 
daggers  have  been  used  less  and  less  in  more 
recent  times  and  remain  now  in  warfare,  but 
with  the  maritime  forces  (midshipmen)  carried 
as  a  sidoarm  (dirk).  The  dirk  is  afifi  carried 
in  the  stocking  of  the  Scotsman  as  a  show 
feature  of  former  days.  See  also  Japanese 
AMD  OMEitTAi.  Asms  and  Armok. 

BiUiotn^br.— Ashdown,  C.  H.,  'British  and 
Foreign  Arms  and  Armour'  (London  1909!}; 
Hewitt,  J.,  'Aacieat .  Arms  and  Amokr'  in 
Europe'  (!8SS-«));  Viollet-ie-Duc.  E.  M., 
'Dictioimairc  raisonne  de  Mobilier  francais' 
(Vols,  V,  VI,  Paris  1872). 

Clbmeht  W.  COUUB&. 

DAGGETT.  Mary  Stawait,  American 
writer :  b.  Momstown,  Ohio,  30  May  1856.  She 
was  graduated  at  Steiibenville  Seminary  1873. 
In  1888  she  removed  to  Cahfomia.  Columbia 
Hill.  Pasadena,  San  Gabriel  Valley,  has  been 
her  home  for  25  years.  Southern  California  en- 
vironment influences  much  of  her  writing.  Mrs. 
Du^gett  has  publisited  the  following  qovels: 
'MariposillaJ  (1895) ;  'The  Broad  Aisle> 
(lawj ;  'The  Higher  Court*  (1912)  ;  'The  Yel- 
low Angel'  (1914)  also  short  stones. 

DAOHB8TAN,  di-gts-tan'.  Russia,  prov^ 
ince  in  the  Caucasus,  stretching  along  the  west 
side  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  area,  11.471  squar« 
mites.  It  is  very  largely  in  the  region  of  the 
C^ancajuR  Mountains,  some  tA  the  peaks  rinng 
to  14,000  feet,  and  its  climate  is  m  the  main 
rigorous.  Its  fertile  and  cultivated  valleys  pro- 
duce good  ctQ^  of  gnn,  silk,  cotton,  flax  ami 
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tobwicQ.  It  was  a  l>rt>viiice  of  P«nta  until' 
1812.  Poit  689.300  (auinly  LeagfaikDs,  and -Mo-' 
hanunedan  in  faith). 

-  DAGNAN'BOtTVBRET,  d&n-yia  boov^-t4; 
Pucal  Adolphe  Jean,  French  painter;  h.  P3ri», 
7  Jan.  18S2.  He  was  a  pupil  of  G^rome;  and 
iMJpieot  in  1874  of  the  second  *Grand  Priw  of' 
Rome.*  He  soon  broke  with  die  stvle  of 
G^ome  and  showed  the  influence  of  Bastien 
Lepage,  His  picture  of  the  deatli  of  Manon 
L'escaut,  which  took  fhe  medal  of  the  third 
dass  at  the  Salon  of  1878,  showed  him  to  bt^ 
in  possession-  of  an  original  and  particnlarfy 
individual  style  of  painting,  'A  Weading  Party 
at  the  Photographer's,*  exhibited  in  the  Salon 
of  1879,  was  much  admired  for  composition  and 
technique.  But  this  style  was  too  close  to 
caricature  and  was  soon  abandoned.  In  the 
Salon  of  1880  he  displayed  a  much  more  serious 
form  of  talent.  His  picture  'An  Accident,' 
which  took  the  medal  of  the  &rst  class  that 
year,  remains  one  of  his  masterpieces,  Being 
greatly  admired  for  tl^e  truth,  of  its  types  and 
expressions.  These  early  woiks  ranlred  him 
among  the  most  keen  portrayers  of  our  modem 
manners.  <The  Blessing  of  a  Young  Conpfe 
before  Mairiage'  (1882)  bore  ihfe  stamp  of  ex- 
traordinary poetical  feeling  which  his  later 
paintings  —  illustrating,  for  the  most  part,  the 
life,  customs  and  costumes  of  Bretagne  —  have 
served  to  accentuate.  In  his  'Hamfet  and  the 
Grave  Diggers'  the  ajlist  is  himself  represented 
as  t)ie  moody  Danish' prince.  Among  his  best- 
known '.works  are  'The  Consecrated  B:;ead,'. 
iji  the  Luxembourg;  'The  Vit«in' ;  'The  Bre- 
tons at  the  Pardon"  (1886);  'The  Breton  Peas- 
ant'. (1888^:  'The  Cemetery  of  Side  Kcbir> ; 
'The  Conscripts' ;  'The  Lord's  Suppcr>  (1896), 
a  very  great  work;  The  Horses  at  the  Water- 
Uig:  Trough' ;  two  portraits  of  de  la  Rochetaille 
and  Gustave  Courtois ;  'Spanish  .  Dancer' 
(1909);  'Mar^erite  au  Sabat'  (1912).  Very 
nodem  in  his  taste  for  individually,  he . -re-, 
sembles  the  great  masters  in  the  toudiing.  sim-^ 
pUcity  of  his  feeling,  and  the  idealism  wfait^L 
IS  evolved  frcon  and  illumines  his  strong  real- 
ism. See  Stranahan,  'History  of  French  PaintT 
kie>  ■•  (1899) ;  Van  Dyke.  'Uodera  Femch 
Painters'  (1896). 

I  DAGO,  dfig|e,  or  DAGDEN,  Russia,  ail 
island  inclnded  in'lhe  government  of  EsthoaiaJ 
It  is  situated  to  the  soutkwest  of  the  lentrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  has  productive  fish* 
cries.  The  soil  is  mostly  poor,  and  the  coast 
rocky.  The  inhabitants  indud«  ma«K^A^es. 
The  country  belonged  to  Denmark,'but  was  acn 
quired  by  Sweden  in  1645  and  annexed  to  Ru*- 
siain  1721.    Pop.  about  16,00a 

DAOOBA,  in  Biiddhist  countdes  and  those 
whic*  at  one  time  held  the  Buddhist  faith,-  tt 
massive  temple' bnilding  containing  relics. '  The 
word  k  said  to  be  derived  from  tU;  difu,  or 
SMtii,  a 'relic,  and  geba  or  garbha,  the  womb. 
thty  are  built  ot  brick  or  stone,  are  circular  in 
form,  and- are  erected  on  natural  or  arftfida) 
mounds;  while  the  stone  or  brick  strUctUWilBelf 
sotnetitnes  rises  to  an  immense  height.  -  The 
contents  of  a  dagoha  usually  consist  erf  stone  or 
metallic  vesiels  'of  various  shapes  and  lixesj 
One  of  the  articles  is  usually  a  silver  oasketj 
with  a  gold  casket,  often  hi^dy  wrought  with 
chased  Work  on  the -surface  and  srt  witb-prc- 
tiws  stones,  and. this  seooadcadpetisisitbcreih 


dosdd' in  the  first  Qr-lyjog -benik-^  ^n^ -As 
rest  of  the  objects.  Some, «f  the  smalliEr  «rti-. 
des,  suoh  as  pcacl^  gnld,  buuoni;  liiigt,  beads,, 
etc,  are  sometimes,  cooliined.aa  tbcdo  cnlrct^ 
which  are  in  some  cases  scratchol  on  lhe['suc-^!l 


dhlsts,  and  a  common  mode  o£  testilyii|g^eir, 
■veneration  is  to  walk,  abound  them,  repeatiag, 
pnyers.  Sonfe  remaikable  dagottas  3r«  to  be. 
seen  at' Anuradhpura,  in  Ceyloq.       ,  ,' . 

DAQOBS8T  I,  dag^A-betl  or  i^-gO-t^r, 
king  of  the  FtanWs:  b.  about  609;  d.  EiMnay 
638.  In  628'he  succeeded  bis  fa*er,  Clothait-e 
II,  who  had  acquired  the  divided  members  of- 
ttia  Fratddsh  Ecipiic  H^  iws^ed^war.'unth 
suoceds  against  the  SlavowiaM^,  .iGamotis  and: 
Brctonst' bdt  stained  ihe.sjdeBltor'oE  his  ync- 
t)>ries  by  cruelty, -violenc»'and':liciDiionsness. 
He  deserve!  praise  for  his  kapMrviehient  of  the 
laws  of  the  Fratdo.  HcsnB'bnried  m  Saint 
Denis,  Whkh  he  had  foBiAd. 

DAQOH,  a  deity  qf','t|ie  Philistines,  whose 
image  is  gene rillybeli wed  to  have  been  in  the 
form  of  a  triton  or  merman,  with  the  upper  part 
human  and  the  extremities,  from  the  -waist 
downward,  in  the  shape  of  the  tall  of  a  tish. 
Prom  this  latter  supposition,  the  name  i%  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrew  dao,  a  fish.  Dagon  and 
his  temple  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  more 
especially  in  1  Sun.  v,  4.  Another  derivation 
t^es  the  origin  of  the  word  from  a  Semitic 
root  dagon,  meaning  grain,  and  thus  makes  the 
|[od  a  patron  of  agriculture. .  .The  same  Tiame 
IS  used  of  a  god  of  Babylon.  His  temples  were 
at  Gaza  and  Ashdod  and  he  was  probably  wor- 
shipned  at  other  pl^^es  than  Phoenicia,  as  the 
testfinoiiyof  place  names  and  names  of  se\-eral 
tuiics  indicate.  MiltQn  alludes  to  him  in  de- 
menting the  infernal  senate_in  'Paradise  Lost* 
DAGUJBBKE^  .'da-gar.  Louis  Jacques 
Uandf,  French  inventor;  b.  Cormeilles.  Seint- 
et-OLse,  18  Nov,  1789;  d.  Petit-Brie,  near  Paris, 
U)  July  1851,  He  was  at  fir^t  a  scene-painter 
at  Paris,  and  wlule  engaged  in  painting  pano- 
ramic views,  he  discovered  a  method  of  repre- 
senting moonlight,  dav  and  night,  changes  of 
season  and  so  on,  by  the  proper  illumination  of 
a  large  traijsparent  canvas  paintedonboth  sides. 
(See  DwHAXA.)-  ■  Tht;,  pictures  were  first  ex- 
hibited in  Parts  in  1822.  On  19  Au$.  IS39  his 
successful  completion  of  photographic  printing 
was  announcea  to  the  Acadeifiy  by  Arago.  As 
early  as  1S14  Niccphore  Niepce  had  directed  his 
attention  to  pbotc^r^y,  and  in  1827  had  deliv- 
«red  pictures  on  met?)  to  the  Koyal  Socie^.  In 
182&  he  had  been  joined  by  Dagueire,  and  on 
14  Dec  1829  «  foimal  agtwment  was  made 
between  then*.  .Nicpcp  di^.5  July.  1S33.  and 
had  apparently  'befor(^,  his  death,  given  up  the 
l^ope  of  succeeding  with  a  plate  sensitized  by 
iodine,  Daguerrc,  however,  persevered,  and  at 
length  produced-  the  method  which  has  been 
^ince  called  daguerreotype.  .In  1839  the  dis- 
covery was  sublimed  and  Daguerrc  received  a 
pension  of  6,000  francs  and  became  a  niember 
e£  the  Legion  of  Honor. .  He  published  several 
works  describing  his  inventions.  See  Dagijekse- 
qpfPE. Process.    ■  '  .  ■        - 

DAGUERREOTYPE  PROCESS.  This 
is  one  loi'  the  badiest  methods  laiown  for 
fixing    th«    inAgD    afforded    by    the    (»«era^ 
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And  this  piodudog  seniwncot  ptcture*,  or 
*jibobogia.plu.*  As  practised  by  Daguerce 
(q.v.),  the  mediod  consisted  in. exposing  a  silver 
pUUe  to  the  action  of  iodioe  vapor  until  a  sui' 
kcient  coating  oE  iodide  of  silvci  was  produced, 
upon  it,  tbe  image  in  the  camera  bang  ^en  <»- 
posed  utKtn  it  for.  a  time  varying  froni  threa 
minutes  to  an  hour  or  mare,  according  to  thtt 
nature,  of  tbe  subject  and-  the  intaotity  of  the 
Egfat.  Tte  plate  was  then  submitted  to  the 
aclipn  of  the  vapor  of  mercury,  'which  con-, 
denied  most  upon  the  parts  where  the  ligiit  bad, 
acted  most,  and  in  this  way  greatly  increased' 
tbe  distinctness  of  the  image.  The  ;plate,  after 
development  by  mercury  vapor  in  this  way,  was, 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
wtiich  dissolved  those  parts  of  the  iodide  that- 
had  not  been  affected  oy  light,  and  thus  ren- 
dered the  picture  permanent.  Dagudrre  made 
the  details  of  his  process  public  m  1839,  and 
for  this  he  was  awarded  a'  j>ension ,  by  the 
French  government  Important  improvernents 
in  the  method  were  soon  made.  In  December 
1S39,  before  the  first  French  [holograph  by  the 
iodine  process  had  been  received  in  the  United 
States;  Dr.  Paul  Beck  Goddard  of  Philadelphia 
<fi»covered  that  iodine  could  be  advantageously 
replaced  by  bromine,  an  element  discovered  by 
Iktiard  13  years  before.  By  the  use  of  bromine, 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  was  increased  so 
greatly  tlurt  Dr.  Goddard  obtained  some  prac- 
tically instantaneous  views.  Early  in  1840  Rob- 
ert Cornelius,  of  Philadet[Aia,  fitted  Up  a  room 
exchisively  for  portraiture,  and  this  was  the 
first  photo^aphic  studio  in  the  world.  The 
expesEive  silver  plates  wflreaftf^mvardrtvltced 
by  plates  of  copper  that  had  been  heavily  elOc>' 
troplated  with  silver,  and  a  method  of  toning 
tbe  pictures  by  the  use  of  chloride  of  eold  waa: 
also  devised  Daguerre  was  associated,  in  his 
eiLperiment^  work,  with  Nice{iAorc  Hicfte,  who 
had  previously  discovered  the  httnmicn  process 
(9..V.-5  of  taking  photographs ;  and  many  authfor- 
ilies  maintain  that  Daguerre  took  unfair  advan-. 
tage  of  his  partner,  and  published,  as  his  owik 
processes  for  .which  Niipce  should  have  had 
equal  credit.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
tliat  Ni^pce  died  in  1833,  some  years  before 
Daguerre  produced  any  pictures  by  (he  method 
that  now  Dears  his  name;  and  it  would  appear 
that   Daguerre  is  at  least   entitled  to  the   sole 


came  about  is  of  deep  interest,  and  was  cited 
by  Professor  Liebig  as  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning. 
Daguerre  had  discovered  that  iodide  of  silver  is 
affected  by  light,  and  he  had  repeatedly  iodjzcd 
silver  plates  and  exposed  them  in  his  camera, 
with  the  result  that  feeble  images  were  obtained. 
He  was  filled  with  hope  that  some  way  might  be 
found  to  intensify  these  images,  but  fce  worked, 
for  years  wilhoiit  success,  and  Ni^pce  died  with 
a  feeling  of  regret  that  they  had  wasted  so, 
much  time  upon  a  method  that  was  apparently 
incapable  of  yielding  the  results  that  they 
sought.  On  one  occasion,  after  the  death  of 
Niepce.  Daguerre  removed  one  of  his  old  plates 
from  a  closet  in  which  it  had  been  stereo,  and 
■Was  about  to  repoUsh  it  and  use  it  over  again 
ID  a  new  experiment,  when  he  observed  that  the 
view  to  which  it  had  been  previously  exposed, 
and  which  showed  but  faintly  when  he  had  put. 
the   plate   aw^,  was  now  .strong  and  clear. 


WiAoiM  .dMnvbiar'  at^ftbiiV'.ia' the  iku«t.>  be 
prepftred  a.D«w  plate,,  sentiju^ed  and  e;«pased  il 
as  before,  andplaced  it  in  tbe  doset  for  a 
similar  Ibne.  -  The  swne  intcssificslHHi  of  tbe 
inugC'  was  obaivei.  Me  comcludcd  tbal  tfaci 
dcvelwing  agent ,  llut  he  had  sdugbt  so  inde- 
feti^aUx'  was  pMs e«t  in  his  closet,  but  be  had 
no  idea  what  it  wuld  be,  .  Td  identify  it,  be 
prepared  Bivl  exposed  plate  fiitei  pbte,  each 
tine  luviDg:thc  plate  where  the  first  one  hod' 
Mood,  but  each  time. rCMo vine  oqe  article  fitxn 
the. closet.  The  picttu«ft  itm  developed,  even* 
when  the  last  tbW  bad  been  apparently  t^ 
m^ved  He  found,  however,  .that  some,  mercury 
bad  been  spilled  in  the  closet,  and*  being  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  mysterious 
agent  sought,  he  tried  it,  and  his  mercury  de- 
velcgtoient  process  was  the  rcsoll, 
'  DAGUH,  a  god  worshipped  in  Pegti,  Burma.- 
AccordinR  to  Hindii  pathology,  when  Kiakiak 
destroyed  the  world,  Dagun  reconstructed  it 
Tbe  similarity  of  nam?  to  Dagon,  the  national 
god  of  the  Shi^istifies  mentioned  in,  l&,JtidgBS 
V,  23  is  obvious. 

DAGUP'AN,'  ''da-goo-pan','  Philippines,  a, 
town  in  "the  province  of  Pangasinan.  J..uzon,' 
situated  on  the  Lingayen  Rjver  where  it  enters 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  about  130  miles 
northwest  of  Manila,  on  the  Manila  and  Dagu- 
pan  Railroad-  It  is  an  important  road  centre, 
and  has  a  large  trade.  It  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Filipino  insurgents  and  the. 

Eint  where  most  of  the  filibustering  expeditions ' 
ided  Soon  after  hostilities  between  the 
United  '  Slates  and  the  insurgents  opened,  the' 
American  military  authorities  were  unanimous' 
id  the  opihiott  4hat  Dtgufkii  shotltd  bd  mAdc  a 
b^se  of  operations,  but  suffideht  trodps  were 
lacking  till  Noveihber  1899,  when  an  ezpeditioii' 
left  Manila  for  this  pUca.  under  command  of 
General '  Wbeatoii.  A  bmdingr  from  tbe  tfBn»- 
porta,  sunported  by^a  mimber  of  naval  tcbscIs, 
was  made  at  Lingajret^  a.  sabnrb  of  Dagnpfai, 
whkh  has  a  ihetttred  harbor  abd  had  hastily 
eonstnidcd  earthworks.  Tbe  works  and  town' 
wef»  dielled,  but  there  was  no  response  from' 
dure.  As  tbe  American  troops  were  beins 
landed  fai  steam  laancbcs  a.  long  line  of  insure 
genti  soddenlyaiqicared  among  tbe  sand  dmes' 
and  fired  an  the  troops.  The  Amerioans  r»-' 
turned  the  fire;  completed  their  landing  and' 
dveve  the  insurgenis  out  of  Dagup^,  and  then 
started  on  a  march  to  the  east  and  south  in  ibt 
eiqicctatioD  of  surronndii^  Aguinal'do  at  Tarlac^ 
where  he  had  cstabli^ed  bis  headqnarters. 
Pofi  20;3S7. 

DAHABIKH,  da-ha-b!'«,  an  Egyptiad' 
barge-like  boat,  the  forerunner  of  the  European 
and  American  house-boat,  used  on  the  Nile  for 
cotiveySnce  of  travelers.  It  varies  considerably 
in  sire,  has  one  Or  tww  masts,  with  a  very  lonjr 
slanting  yard  on  each  mast  supportihg  a  tn- 
angfilaror  lateen  Sail,  and  affords  good  accom- 
modation for  passengers.  Seats  on  the  fore 
and  aft' deck  artf  used  by  rowers  when  needed. 
Wealthy  travelers  often  hire  one  ofthese  ves-' 
Mb  for  a  frip  up  and  down  tbe  river,  the 
voyage. to  tte.  First  Cataract  an(J  back,  tinder! 
tbe  tooirt  favorable  circumstSnces.  occupying 
seven  weeks,  and  three  weeks  more  if  prolonged 
to  the-  Second  f^aftract:  Tlidr  Ute,-  however, 
ha*  been  largelj  siqwrsede^  ^  pleasare- 
steamers.!  .    ■.     ,  .■  ■    ;      ■  ■  ,-^      ■  i      , 
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DAML,  Johaim  ChritdaB  Clnuen,  Nor- 
wegiaR  landscape  painter:  b.  B«Tg«n,  Norway, 
24  Feb.  1778;  d.  Dresden,  14  Oct.  1857,  His 
talent  displayed  itself  early  and  he  studied  i 


.  (  professor  of  paintiiw  in  the  Art  Academy. 
Among  his  works  are  'Storm  at  Sea'  (1S23)  j 
'Winter  Landscape'  and  'Kronberv  by  Hoon- 
Ugfat'  (in  Schieter  Castle  near  Gotha).  He 
was  a  pr<dific  painter  and  his  works  are  found 
in  many  European  galleries.  Consult  Anbert, 
'Maleren  Professor  Dahl>    (1892^). 

DAHLAK,  di-Uk',  a  group  of  three  islands, 
with  many  smaller  rocks,  in  the  Red  Sea,  oft 
the  Bay  of  Massowah.  They  are  famous  since 
Roman  times  for  their  pearl-fisheries.  They 
carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Arabian  coast  They 
are  a  dependency  of  Italy.  The  main  islahd  is 
Dahlak-el-Kebir,  32  miles  lon^  and  18  wide. 
The  entire  area  of  the  group  is  abottt  450  sauare 
miles.  The  population  is  made  up,  of  Nubians 
and  Arabs  ^o  number  about  1,500! 

DAHLGRSN,  Fredrik  Augnat,  Swedish 
poet  and  dramatist:  b,  Nordmark,  20  Aug. 
1816;  d.  189S.  He  wrote  many  dialect  songs 
and  ballads,  collections  of  which  were  published 
in  three  volumes  (1876).  Thes<  have  attained 
an  extraordinary  aegree  of  popularity.  Of  his 
dramas  many  have  been  very  successful;  his 
<Vermlandingame>  a  musical  drama  (1846), 
had  more  than  100  consecutive  representations. 
He  translated  a  great  many  dramas  from  for- 
eign languages,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Swedish  stage. 


unnnuinacr^  u.  Phiudclphia,  Pa.,  13  Nov.  1809; 
d.  Washington,  D.  C,  12  July  1870.  In  1826  be 
entered  the  navy  of  the  United  States  as  a  mid- 
shipman, in  1837  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  and  in  18S5  to  that  of  commander. 
From  die  year  1S47  he  was  employed  on  ord- 
mnce  duty,  and  invented  the  cannons  which  an 
called  after  him  DaUgren  guns,  besides  contriv- 
ing a  more  effective  method  of  arming  gunboats 
with  12-  to  24-pounder  howitzers,  throwing 
canister-shot  and  shrapoel-shells.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  was  commander  of 
the  naval  station  at  Washtngton;  in  July  1862 
be  undertook  the  supreme  ccmunand  of  the 
South  Atlantic  squadron ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Admiral  Foote  in  1863  was  appointed  rear- 
admiral  of  the  fleet  stationed  before  Charlcs- 
tpn.  He  led  a  successful  expedition  up  the 
Saint  John's  River  in  1864,  assisted  SheriRan 
in  the  capture  of  Savannah  and  in  1866  was 

g'ven  command  of  the  South  Pacific  squadron, 
e  served  as  chief  of  the  ordnance  bureau 
1868-70  and  just  before  his  death  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  navy  yard  at  Washington.  He  is 
the  author  of  'Thirty-Two  Pound  Practice  for 
Ranges'  (1850)'  'Systems  of  Boat  Armament 
in  the  United  States  Navy'  (1852);  'Naval 
Percussion  Locks  and  Primers'  (1852)  ;  'Ord- 
nance Memoranda'  (1853);  ana  'Shells  and 
Shell-guns'  (1856);  'Notes  on  Maritime  and 
international  Law'  (1877),  Consult  Mrs. 
Dahlgren,    'Memoir    of    John    A.    Dahlgrcn' 


DAHLGREH.  Kul  Predrik,  Swednh  poet 
and  htunorist:  b.  Sten»-Bnik.  East  (lOtMand, 
20  June  1791 ;  d.  Stockhohn,  2  May  1844.    He 


excdied  in  descriptions  of  nature  and  m  the 
itb'llic  burlesque.  Many  of  his  songs  and  bal- 
lads have  a  permanent  place  in  the  treasury  of 
Swedish  popular  songs.  For  years  he  published 
a  'Muses  Almanac,'  containing  his  stories  and 
comic  sketches.  His  novel  'Nahum  Fredrik 
Bergstr6m's  Kronika'  (1831)  is  a  work  of  dis- 
tinguished merit, 

DAHLGRBN,  MBdeldnc  Vinton,  Ameri- 
can author ;  wife  of  Rear- Admiral  Dahlgren:  b. 
Galltpolis,  Ohio,  about  1835:  d,  Wa^ington, 
D.  C,  28  May  1898.  Her  works  include  'Ideali- 
ties>  (1859);  'South  Sea  Sketches'  (1881); 
'Etiquette  of  Social  Lite  in  Washington' 
(1881);  'Memoirs  of  John  A  Dahlgrcn' 
(1882);  'The  Lost  Name';  and  'Lights  and 
Shadows  of  a  Life'  (1886).  For  her  Spanish 
translation  of  Donoso  Cortes'  'Catholicism, 
Liberalism,  and  Socialism,'  she  received  the 
thanks  of  Plus  IX 

DAHLGR£N,  Ulric,  American  military  and 
naval  officer:  b.  Bucks  Coun^,  Pa.,  1842;  d. 
4  March  1864.  He  was  a  son  of  Rear-Admiral 
J.  A.  Dahlgrcn  (q.v,).  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  became  aide,  first  lo  his  father 
and  later  to  General  Sigel,  and  was  Sigel's  chief 
of  artillery  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  an  attack  on 
Fredericksburg  and  at  the  battle  of  C^hancellors- 
vill^  and  on  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates 
ftora  Gettysburg  he  led  the  charge  into  Hagers- 
town.  He  lost  his  life  in  a  raid  undeWaken 
for  the  pur^se  of  releasing  national  prisoners 
at  Libby  pnson  and  Belle  Isle. 

DAHLGRBN  OUN  (named  from  Rear- 
Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren),  a  gun  in  which  the 
front  portion  is  materially  lightened  and  the 
metal  transferred  to  the  rear,  giving  the  "bot- 
tle-shape,* which  earned  some  surprise  on  its 
first  appearance  in  Europe.  They  were  in  txac 
in  the  Civil  War,  but  are  now  obsolete. 

DAHLIA,  a  genus  of  perennial  herbs  of  the 
family  Asterofea,  closely  related  to  the  genera 
Bidtns,  Coreopsis  and  Cosmos  (q.v.),  which 
are  distinguished  by  technical  characters.  In- 
deed, Cosmos  diversifolius,  or  black  cosmos,  is 
well  known  to  American  gardeners  as  Bidens 
and  Dahlia.  The  true  dahlias  are  much  con- 
fused as  to  nomenclature,  only  about  10  well- 
authenticated  species  being  recognized  out  of 
a  large  number  of  synonyms.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions (Central  American  species)  they  are 
natives  of  Mexico.  Six  species  are  cultivated, 
but  only  two  of  these  (D.  rosea  and  Z),  juaTefii) 
are  of  wide  horticultural  importance.  The 
former  has  ^ven  rise  to  several  thousand  hor- 
ticultural varieties  since  1814,  when  well-mariced 
double  varieties  first  appeared;  the  latter,  which 
was  introduced  about  1879,  has  produced  a  con- 
siderable uumbcr  populariy  known  as  cactus 
dahlias.  There  are  also  many  sin^e  varieties. 
Considerfnp  the  short  time  the  dahlias  have  been 
in  cultivation  (since  1879)  they  have  attained 
a  very  high  rank  as  a  garden  plant,  being  num- 
bered among  a  dozen  plants  to  nave  special 
societies  ana  exhibitions,  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  Besides  the  cactus  forms,  which  are 
less  formal  than  the  earlier  double  varieties, 
there  are  many  forms  and  sizes  ranging  in 
color  from  white  t6  yellow  and  deep  fed,  bttt 
deficient  in  the  shades  of  blue.  The  plants  may 
be  propagated  by  seeds  for  obtaining  new  va- 
rieues,  by  division  of  the  nndergrotma  parts,  or 
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oomtneictally  by  ctiUitigs.  They  succeed  well 
in  almost  any  good  soil,  the  tubers  or  the  young 
plants  being  set  in  beds  as  soon  as  danger  from 
Irost  is  past.  When  frost  has  killed  the  tops  in 
the  autumn  the  plants  are  duK  *i<d  the  tubers 
Stored  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar  until  spring,  or  until 
they  are  needed  for  obtaining  cuttings,  when 
tbey  are  idaced  on  greenhouse  benches  and 
forced.  Few  pests  attack  the  [Hants.  Consult 
Peacock,  'The  Dahlia,'  and  other  literature 
mentioned  in  article  *Dahlia*  by  Bailn'  in 
'Cyclopedia  of  American  Hortic«ltnrc> :  'Dah- 
lia, a  Talk  About,*  Cortiell  University  Erperi- 
ment  Station  B«lleHii  128. 

DAHLIN,  dalln,  a  white  substance,  also 
called  inulin,  obtained  from  the  pounded  tubera 
of  the  dahlia.  The  juice  is  pressed  from  the 
tubers,  clarified  by  standing,  mixed  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  strong  alcohoL  filtered,  and  then 
with  two  other  volumes  of  atcohol.  Inulin  pre- 
cipitates, and  is  washed  and  dried.  It  is  a  white 
starchy  powder,  with  distinct  ciystalline  char- 
acter :  it  has  no  taste  or  smell,  is  hygroscopic, 
but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  until  it  passes 
into  a  non-crystalline  modification.  The  tubers 
pounded  and  distilled  with  water  vield  a  strongly 
smelling,  sweetish  ethereal  oil,  which  is  heavier 
than  water,  but  becomes  buttery  and  semi- 
crystalline  in  it  The  tubers  also  contain  a  fixed 
oil  and  sails  of  organic  acids.  The  coloring 
matter  of  the  purple  dahlia  is  very  sensitiveto 
acids,,  which  turn  it  red,  and  to  alkalis,  which 
turn  it  green.  When  extracted  by  water  or  al- 
cohol, and  ^aper  steeped  in  it,  it  forms  Georgina 
paper,  and  is  used  as  a  chemical  test  instead  of 
red  and  blue  litmus  paper. 

DAHLMANN,  dil'min.  Frledrkh  Cbris- 
toph,  German  historian :  b.  Wismsr,  1^  May 
1765 ;  d.  Bonn,  Prussia,  5  Dec  i860.  He  studied 
at  Copenhagen  and  Halle ;  In  1812  was  smpointed 
professor  extraordinary  of  history  at  Kid,  and 
m  1829  accepted  a  call  to  fill  the  chair  of  politi- 
cals.-         ■    -    "  ■       ■■      "--■■  '^ 


on  that  account  altogether  abandon 
of  politics.  He  contributed  in  great  measure 
to  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  of 
Hanover  in  1833,  and  was  a  vigorous  advocate 
of  liberal  principles.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  history  in  the  University  ot  Bonn, 
where  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  literary 
pursuits.  The  revolution  of  1848  recalled  him 
to  public  life.  He  was  sent  as  a  deputy  to  the 
Diet  of  the  confederation  had  a  share  in  elabo- 
rating the  constitution  called  that  of  the  ■Seven- 
teen," and  became  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
stitutional or  parliamentary  party.  He  was 
afterward  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Chamber  of 
Depnties,  in  which  he  set  himself  to  withstand 
the  reactionary  movement  which  followed  the 
troubled  period  of  1848-49:  but  finally  re- 
nounced politics  entirely,  and  devoted  tne  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  literature.  He  left  a 
large  number  of  works,  all  characteriied  by 
great  depth,  an  accurate  understanding'  of  the 
events  he  relates  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
men.  Among  these  are  his  'Quellenkunde  der 
deutchen  Geschichte'  (1S30)  ;  'Geschichte  Dane- 
marks'  (1840-43);  'Geschichte  der  engUschen 
Revolution*  (1844);  and  'Geschichte  der  fran- 
zosischen  Revolution'  (1845).  Consult  Nasse, 
'F.  C  Dahlmann*  (Kiel  1885)  ;  Springer.  'F.  C. 
.>-,.. ,  (Leipzig  18?0-?2). 


DARLONSGA,  dS-Idn'f-g),  Ga.,  ooonty 
seat  of  Lumpldn  County,  about  20  miles  north 
by  west  of  Gainesville,  on  otte  of  the  branches 
of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  among  the  foot-> 
hills  south  of  the  Blue  Rid^  Uonntains.  Jt  is 
the  seat  of  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 
tcee,  a  department  of  the  State  University. 
Tht  town  is  the  centre  of  the  richest  gold  min- 
ing region  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Th4 
town  was  first  settled  hi  1831  by  gold  nuners. 
It  was  incorporated  in  the  folkiwing  year  and 
is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a  city  council.  The 
principal  industries  are  those  connected  with 
the  mining  and  refining  of  gold.  Until  the 
Qvil  War  a  United  States  branch  mint  was 
situated  here.  The  Cherokee  Indians  called  tb« 
place  Dah-k>-ne-ga,  meaning  'yellow  money.* 
Pop.  829. 

DAHLSTJERNA,  dal-shSr'na.  Ouimo, 
Swedish  poet:  b.  Ohr,  Dalsland,  7  Sept.  1661; 
d.  Pomerania,  7  Sept.  1709.  His  father  was  a 
der^yman  namtd  Eurelius.  The  son's  ver- 
satility as  surveyor  cartographer  and  poet, 
earned  him  a  title  of  nobility  as  Dahlstjerna  in' 
1702.  He  received  his  deeree  at  Upsala  in 
1677  and  in  1667  refused  the  offer  of  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Lnpzig.  From  1681  he  was  in  the 
land  surveying  department  of  Sweden  of  whidi. 
he  was  appointed  director  in  1699.  During  his 
long  journeys  in  Sweden,  Livonia  and  Pomer- 
ania, he  composed  the  patriotic  poems  on  which 
his  fame  rests.  Chief  of  these  are:  'Kunga 
Skald'  an  elegv  on  the  death  of  his  master 
Charles  XI  (1697);  and  die  spirited  'Goth's 
Battle  Song'    (I70I). 

DAHN,  dan,  Felix,  German  historian  and 
novelist:  b.  Hamburg,  9  Feb.  1834;  d.  1912.  At 
ibfi  universities  of  Munich  and  Berlin,  where 
be  was  educated,  he  made  especial  studies  in 
history  and  jurisprudences     In  1S57  he  was  ap- 

Eointed  privatdozent  at  the  former  institution, 
ecoming  professor  of  law  dicre  five  years 
later.  In  1863  be  removed  to .  Wunburg  in  a 
similar  capacity,  to  KSnigsberg  in  1672,  and 
lastly  to  the  University  of  Breslau  in  1SS8.  His. 
historical  works  include  'Die  Kd&ige  der  Ger^ 
-  (9  vols.,  1861-1902)  ;  'Urgeschichte  der 
sdien  und  romaiiischen  Vollcer'  (4 
1881-90).  He  also  wrote  'Das  Kriegs- 
recht'  (1870);  'Handelsrechtliche  Vortriae' 
(1875);  'Deutsches  Privatrecht'  0878);  'Die 
Vemunft  im  Recht'  (1879);  'Die  Landnot  der. 
(>erroanen>  (1889),  all  in  law  and  jurisprudence. 
In  poetry,  he  published  'Uarkgnf  RfidtKei- 
von  Bechelaren'  (1875)  and  'Die  Staatskunst 
der  Frauen'  (1877)  ;  in  fiction,  <Eiii  Kampf  urn 
Rom'  (1876);  'Odhins  Tr»st'  (1880);  'Felid- 
tas'  (1883);  'Fredigundis*  (1885);  'Attila> 
(1888):  'Stilicho'  (1900);  'Sigwalt  und  Sig- 
rvdh'  (1898);  'Heriog  Ernst  von  Schwaben' . 
(1902)  and  'Die  Gerinanen>  (1905).  A  collec- 
tion of  his  literary  works  appeared  (21  vqk, 
1898;  continued  1XI3-). 

DAHOHBY,  da>h«'ml  or  -mS  (aalnw 
name  of  the  people,  Dauma  or  Dahimtf),  West 
Africa,  formerly  a  netrro  kingdom,  now  one  of 
the  colonies  of  Frendi  West  Africa,  bounded 
on  the  east  bv  the  British  possessions  of  Nigeria 
and  Lagos,  on  the  south  by  the  (iulf  of  Gtnnea^ 
on  the  west  by  Togoland  (German),  and  on  the 
north  W  the  French  military  possessions ;  area 
about  42,000  square  cdles,  having  been  increased 
in  1900  by  territocy  in  tba  north,  nAjm 
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the  Niger.  The  coast  line  is  only  about  70  miles 
in  length,  but  opens  out  northward  into  a  wide 
hinterland.  About  midway  on  the  coast  lagooo 
ia  the  port  of  Whydah,  whence  a  road  extends 
inland  to  Abomey,  ^  distance  of  65  miles.  Dense 
forests  and  dismal  swamps  cover  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  this  distance,  but  from  the  Great 
Swamp  of  Agriffli  vast  undulating  plains  rise 
for  many  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  Kong 
Momitains.  The  Avon  and  Denham  Ugoons 
receive  the  rivers,  which  are  not  very  important. 
The  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  Among  native 
trees  are  the  baobab  and  the  coconut  palm. 
Groves  of  oil-palms  encircle  each  town,  and 
palm-oil  is  made  in  large  quantities.  Maize, 
beans'aud  peas,  as  well  as  cassava,  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  hmes,  oranges,  pineai^es  ana  other 
tropical  fruits  grow  in  luxuriance;  cotton,  sugar 
and  spices  of  all  kinds  are  aUo  grown,  and 
sheep,  goats,  swine  and  poultry  are  raised, 
though  not  in  large  numbers. 

In  1911  the  imports,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  liquors,  tobacco,  madiinery  and  cotton  goods, 
were  valued  at  $3,904,906;  and  the  exports, 
which  were  chiefly  maize,  copra,  kola  nuts, 
rubber,  palm-oil  and  palm  kernels,  $4,391,660. 
Some  cotton  doth  is  made  in  the  coimtry,  and 
weapons  and  tools  are  forged  from  native  iron. 
There  are  few  roads  in  the  country,  but  in 
recent  years  they  have  been  greatly  unproved 
A  new  metalled  road  (3L0  miles  in  length)  for 
motor  trafEc  runs  from  Sav£  to  the  Niger.  In 
1902  a  railway  was  constructed  from  me  port 
of  Kotonu  into  the  interior  to  Save  (156  miles). 
The  line  is  intended  to  run  to  Chaoru  {400 
miles).  The  gauge  is  a  metre.  A  metre  gauge 
railway  has  also  been  constructed  from  Porto 
"      ■   to   Pobe    (50  miles)    along   the   Lagos 


with  Abomey,  the  Niger  and  the  Senegal, 
were  1,389  miles  of  telegraph  and  70  of  tele- 
I*one  line  in  1916.  The  currency  consists  of 
cowrie  shells  and  French^  English  and  Amer- 
ican coins.  The  colony  is  administered  by_  a 
lieutenant-governor  with  an  administrative 
council.  The  seat  of  government  is  Porto 
Novo,  the  chief  business  centre,  which  has  about 
30,000  inhabitants.  At  Kotonu  is  a  wireless- 
telegraph  station,  and  thefe  is  regular  steamship 
communication  with  Europe.  I^homey  was  an 
absolute  monarchy  previous  to  the  French  oc- 
cupation. There  was  a  standing  army  estimated 
at  over  15,000,  consisting  partly  of  female 
warriors  or  Amazons,  who  were  distinguished 
by  superior  physique  and  hi^  sldtl  in  the  use 
of  weapons.  The  natives  are  full-blooded 
Guinea  Negroes,  or  Nigritians  of  the  coast 
The  Dahomans  are  tall,  very  long-headed,  but 
not  so  black  as  the  tribes  of  Senegal.  In  thdr 
own  tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Ewe  language, 
common  in  this  part  of  the  Slave 'Coast,  ihey 
are  called  Fon  or  Fawin.  Their  religion  is 
purely  fetish,  and  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings, 
a  widespread  custom  in  former  times,  is  still 
supposed  to  be  practised.  In  si»te  'of  a  low 
standard  of  morality  and  warlike  attributes 
and  usages,  the  Oahomans  are  polite  in  thdr 
intercourse.  The  activity  of  missionaries  has 
thus  far  been  attended  with  little  success,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  dervishes,  who  are  inde- 
fatigable in  their  efforts  to  spread  the  gospel 
of  Islam.  The  population  was  estimated  in  1911 
at  902,000.  Whites  numbered  less  than  500. 
The  kingdom  of  Dahomey  arose  in  the   17th 


century  around  the  city  of  Abom«y  as  a  nucleus. 
By  successive  conquests  the  kings  extended 
their  rule  to  the  hidilands  of  the  Uahi  on  the 
north  and  to  the  Slave  Coast  on  the  south. 
There  they  caine  into  contact  with  Europeans 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  control  of  a  large 
part  of  the  slave  trade,  which  was  then  actively 
carried  on  by  the  English,  die  French  and 
Portuguese.  With  the  cessation  of  the  slave 
trade  the  prosperity  of  the  country  came  to  an 
end  France  secured  a  firm  fooling  on  the 
coast  in  the  secoAd  half  of  the  19th  century. 
Between  1878  and  188S  it  obtained  possession 
of  Kotonu,  Porto  Novo  and  Grand  Popo,  and 
after  a  bloody  contest  in  1890  forced  King 
Behanzin  to  acknowledge  its  title  to  the  coast 
reKion._  War  broke  out  again  in  1892  and  re- 
sulted in  the  taking  of^Abomey,  the  deposition 
of  Behanzin,  since  retained  a  prisoner  at  Fort- 
de-France,  Martinique,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  virtual  French  protectorate.  Since  then  the 
French  have  been  actively  engaged  in  extending 
their  authority  over  the  region  to  the  north,  so 
as  to  bring  E^omn'  into  touch  with  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  Sudan.  In  1897-98  they  con- 
cluded treaties  with  the  Germans  and  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  s^ere  of  influence  claimed  by  eadi 
was  determined.  The  boundary  question 
settled,  the  French  government  busied  itself 
with  Gallicizing  the  native  population.  Village 
regional  and  urban  schools  were  established 
under  the  new  West  African  educational  system 
in  1902,  and  in  every  way  the  government 
undertook  to  win  over  the  natives,  Consult 
Careb,  'Les  territoires  africains  et  les  conven- 
tions angl  a  iscs'  (Paris  1901) ;  Francois,  'Notre 
colonic  du  Dahomey'  (ib.  1906)  ;  Le  Heriss^ 
^L'aadeo  AiyaUroe  du  Dahomey'  (ib.  1911). 

BAIBUTSU,  dl-boo'tsoo.  the  name  given 
in  Japan  to  a  gigantic  statue  of  Buddha.  The 
largest  Daibutsu  in  the  empire  is  found  at  Nara. 
It  ts  S3  feet  high  and  supposed  to  date  from 
the  8th  centuijr.  The  image  is  shrined  in  a 
pagoda.  At  Kamakura  is  a  bronze  Daibutsu 
over  49>S  feet  in  height.  The  eyes,  which  are 
four  feel  long,  are  made  of  gold 

DAILL^  da-yi',  Jean.  French  Protestant 
theologian:  b.  Chaielheiault,  6  Jan.  1594;  4 
Charenton,  near  Pari^  15  April  1670.  He  be- 
came pastor  iu  1625  of  die  church  at  Saumur, 
and  in  1626  of  that  of  Charenton  at  Paris,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  divines  of  his 
day,  and  did  essentia]  service  to  the  Protestant 
cause  by  several  works,  among  which  the  most 
celebrated  is  entitled  'Traitf  de  I'emploi  des 
SS.  Peres  pour  le  jugement  des  diH^rends  de  la 
religion'  (1632).  It  -was  also  published  in 
Latin  and  translated  into  English,  and  in  both 
forms  has  had  a  very  extensive  circulation  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  It  aims  to 
show  that  the  authority  of  the  fathers  has  been 
far  too  much  overvalued,  and  that  the  ignorance 
or  inaccuracy  apparent  in  almost  all  their  works 
unfit  them  for  the  establishment  of  any  doctrine 
not  clearly  laid  down  in  Scripture.  He  also 
wrote  distinct  treatises  on  several  of  the  lead- 
ing points  of  controversy  between  ProteEtants 
and  Roman  Catholics. 

DAIMIEL^,  dl-me-fl'.  Spain,  town  in  the 
province  of  Ciudad  Real,  about  20  miles  east- 
northeast  of  the  city  of  that  name  on  the 
Azuer  River.     It  is  wdl  btlilt;  die  prindpal 
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edificei  are  two  parish  churches,  the  one  Gothic, 
Uk  olher  Doric,  aoA  both  sunnottntcd  by  towera. 
llie  manufacturts  coiuist  chicfij'  of  Imcn  md 
woolen  fabrics  and  lace,  soap,  liquors  and 
brides.    Pop.  15,940. 

DAIHIOS,  dl'me-Sz,  a  class  of  feudal  lords 
fotmeriy  existing  in  japan,  but  now  deprived 
of  their  privileges  and  jurisdiction.  As  long  as 
their  feudal  possessions  remained  to  them,  they 
exercised  in  their  own  domains  the  rights  of 
petty  rulers,  and  18  of  them  were  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  independent ;  a  drcumslance 
which  greatly  limited  the  power  of  the  Uikado, 
and  formed  a  hindrance  to  the  career  of  prog- 
ress and  reform  on  which  Japan  had  entered. 
In  order  to  centralize  the  power  of  the  govem- 
menL  a  decree  was  issued  on  12  Aug.  !871  by 
whicn  the  daimios  were  deprived  of  all  righ^ 
of  sorereignty,  their  districts  incorporated  with 
ihe  Imperial  territories,  and  their  troops  handed 
over  to  the  Imperial  govemmenL  At  the  laoie 
time  a  new  constitution  and  organization  were 
given  to  the  state.  A  deliberative  assembly, 
consisting  of  two  chambers,  was  created,  to 
which  deputies  were  sent  by  the  former  feudal 
governments  or  districts  of  the  daimios  (HanJ; 
and  the  daimios  themselves  were  made  official 
governors  of  those  districts  which  they  pre- 
viously held  as  feudal  rulers,  and  were  placed 
upon  a  salary  hereditary  in  their  families.  Their 
salaries  now  equal  one-tenth  of  their  former 
income.     See  Sauurai. 

DAIHLBR  ENGIffB.  See  Intebnal  Coif- 
BusTioN  Engine. 


The  W'ab  Wfth   Spain. 

DAIRCBLL,  Saint,  said  to  have  lived  ia 
Kerry,  Ireland,  in  Ihe  7th  century.  The  legend 
is  that  he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  husband- 
man, and  that  the  mother  sought  to  kill  the 
child  at  birth.  A  fluttering  white  dove,  which 
seemed  to  descend  from  heaven,  stayed  her 
hand,  and  saved  Ihe  life  of  the  babe. 
DAIRY  CATT1,E.  See  Cattul 
DAIRY    CHEMISTRY.      See    AgucW 

TURAI,   CHEUISTKY.      , 

DAISY  FARMING.    See  Fabu  ManageI^ 

DAIRY  INDUSTRY,  American.  Com- 
pared with  other  iapninx  and  agricuhuntl  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States,  cUirying  is  of 
considerable  import  and  shows  great  develop- 
ment during  the  last  two  or  three  decades ;  in 
fact  each  decade  far  outstrips  the  preceding  in 
every  line  of  the  industry.  According  to  gov- 
ernment statistics,  the  leading  dairy  States  are 
New  York,  Wisconsin,  Penns/lvaniaj  Illinois^ 
Iowa,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  California, 
Indiana,  Massachusetts  and  Missouri.  Butter  i; 
made  extensively  in  i  all  these  States,  but  Wis)- 
eonsin,  New  York,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania are  the  heaviest  producers  of  dieese; 
the  varieties  iucludiijg  many  imitations  of  forf- 
eign  cheese.  Dairy  f arms  are  developing  rapidlj 
m  sections  where  Wheat  and  other  *general» 
crops  have  become  improfitable.  Recently  the 
industry  has  made  great  pn^p-ess  in  the  Pacific 


Coast  States  and  in  Ac  Sou&ern  States,  It 
has  been  proved  that  cows  can  be  kept  and 
good  butter  and  cheese  can  be  made  in  al- 
most any  district  where  suitable  coarse  fodder 
can  be-  produced.  It  is  often  possible  to 
grow  more  abundant  and  better  fodder  crops 
than  are  fumiriied  by  the  natural  grasses.  Well 
or  cbteni  water  may  taka  the  place  of  the 
flowing  spring.  Favorable  frei^t  rates  and 
fast  retrigcrator-car  trau  saltation  lines  have 
the  effect  of  placing  the  tfastant  dairyman  near 
dw  nntriceti  where  grains  can  be  purchased  and 
his  products  can  be  disposed  of  to  the  best 
advantage.  Daitving  seems  to  be  the  one 
branch  of  agriculture  least  afiected  1^  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate. 

DoinHng  has  advantages  over  toMoy  other 
kinds  of  farming.  It  improves  the  land  instead 
of  wwaring  it  out,  because  the  products  of  the 
dairy  which  leave  the  farm  permanentij^  ftre  not 
rich  in  plant  food,  as  is  the  case  with  field 
crops,  and  it  provides  fertilizer  in  the  form  of 
manure,  which  is  of  immense  value  for  enrich- 
ing poor  soil.  It  furnshes  a  profitable  way  of 
using  certain  farm  ^rbducts,  such  as  grass  and 
straw,  that  otherwise  would  be  valueless.  It 
prmrides  .cheap  by-pmducts  in  the  form  of 
sldmmed  milk,  buttemiilk  and  whey,  which  can 
be  made  into  human  food  or  very  profitably 
fed  to  calves  and  other  animals.  It  can  be  com- 
bined with  other  forms  of  agriculture.  Per- 
h^s  besti  of  all,  it  engages  the  farmer  in  pay- 
ing work  for  the  entire  year.  For  these  reasons 
the  ifeneral  appearance  of  any  section  where 
dairying  is  extensively  followed  shows  thrift 
and  progress.  The  growth  of  the  dairy  industry 
is  sotnctiiiies  checked  temporarily  b^  unfavor- 
able economic  conditions,  such  as  high  cost  of 
feeds  and  hi^  prices  of  beef. 

The  United  States  census  for  1910  and  esti- 
mates for  1917,  made  by  the  Dairy  Division, 
United  Stales  Department  of  Agriculture,  give 
the  followir^  dairy  statistics: 

C(H>a(mfusuHidnnsH(19ia) II. Ml. 000 

Co**  in  tawnt  ud  atM  (1910.  «t.) 1  .mo.cno 

ToUl cowi  in  the  United  StBtea  a«10> .. .     ll.«»,DDD 

Cennu  report  for  1910: 

Total  milk  produced  in  th*  United  SMUi, 
(■Uou  (1V10> T.46«.«M,3S4 

Buttar  nu^  on  lunnh  pmndi  (1910) 994,050.610 

Batlamwle  in  tectoiie^  ponsdi  (1910).,       627.141,865 

TotiJ  butter  nude,  pound* 1.021.796.475 

CbBse  made  on  fumi.  poundi  (1910) 9,4IK,S64 

Cb»Me  nada  in  tmctarim,  ponndi  (1910) . .       Jll.  173,730 

Tot«l  cbeaH  m»d«.  pounda 320.Stl.S9t 

Total  dury  product*  ftctorio,  1910 S.4T9 

Total  dairy  producU  factories.  1914 7.981 

Average  yield  of  milk  per  eow  in  Unjtad 

Statu,  tallona  (1910) 3t2 

Dairy  Division  eslimales  for  i^tf: 

Number  of  cow*  requirad  to  luppLy  the 

vaiioBi  daii7  product*:  Cow* 

Milk  for  connunption  aamilk 9,811.008 

Butter  ^t  177  pouiKl*.  per  cow,  peryear)  9.3J4.8M) 

Cheoe  (at  371  pound*,  per  cow,  per  year)  l,t}B,400 

lacnam 8tf.4I« 

Coadented  milk 640, 171 

Uilk  for  dairy  cdn* 979.014 

Total  dainr  ««■  on  farm*,  eat 11.768.000 

'FlH  number  frf  cow*  h  town*  and  citiM  is  wtimatwl  at 
about  I4OO.OOQ.  /-—  I 

.-,t,Z.r|.,L700gle 
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The  >ggKg«l»  annus]  vslne  of  dairy  products 
ia  estiDiated  to  exceed  $500.00(^000  for  the  year 
1900k  while  in  1910  the  value,  exclusive  of  home 
GOnsumptioii,  was  $656,301,246.  Exports  of 
dairy  products,  with  the  exception  of  cheese 
jutd  condenEed  milk,  have  always  been  small. 
Exports  of  cheese  gradually  increased  from 
about  S,00ftOOO  pountfi  in  1850  to  150.000.000  in 
1880,  when  tbey  amounted  to  one-half  of  the 
productiMi.  From  that  date  they  gradually  de- 
clined until  1915,  when  they  again  reached  the 
low  ebb  of  1850.  War  ordfjrs  for  cheese  com- 
.  menced  in  1915  and  by  1917  exports  reached 
66^000,000  pounds.  Exports  of  condensed  milk 
have  not  been  a  very  important  item  in  our  for- 
eign trade  in  dairy  products.  In  1910  they 
amounted  to  about  13,333333  pounds.  The  war 
caused  a  very  great  increase,  however,  and  ia 

1916  exports  totaled  about  160,000,000.  and  in 

1917  about  260,000,000  pounds.     The  demands 


of  foreign  markets  differ  somewhat  from  do- 
mestic requiranents,  but  tfae  fact  that  butter 
and  cheese  which  will  satisfy  foreign  tastes  can 
be  supplied  from  this  country  has  been  proved 
many  times  b}f  the  experience  of  exporters  as 
well  as  by  trial  shipments  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  There  are  great  pos- 
sibilities for  American  dairy  products  in  other 
countries,  and  these  will  be  developed  as  soon 
as  our  productipn  is  permanently  m  excess  of 
pur  needs.  The  annual  exports  of  butter  have 
exceeded  25,000,000  pounds  but  twice  since 
1900,  and  those  of  cheese  had  not  reached  50,- 
000,000  since  1900,  except  for  the  years  1915 
and  1917,  due  to  conditions  arising  from  the 
European  War. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  imports,  ex- 
ports, and  re-e«>orts  of  dairy  products  for  the 
years  1910,  191^  1914,  1916  and  1917  are  as 
follows ; 


UNITBD  STATB8  tltPORTB  AND  BXPOKT8  OP  DAIRV  PRODUCTS 
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The  best  and  moat  profitable  breed  of  6aity 
cattle  ba»  as  yet  iwver  been  agreed  upon;  Eat^ 
of  the  dairy  breeds  has  strong  claims  to  hl^- 
st  merit  and  each  has  its  eiufausiaatic  adrocatef . 
The  latter  are  often  itafluenced  by  conditions 
which  have  no  economic  importance.  Tile 
breeds  differ  maricedly  in  such  charade  riities  4s 
size,  color  and  disposition,  as  tcU  as  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  milk.  As  a  general  rule, 
when  a  large  amount  of  milk  is  given,  it  is  low 
in  fat-content  or  'richness.*  The  data  &hown 
in  the  foUoWine  table  regarding  several  kaifing 
dairy  breeds  of  cattle  have  been  compiled  frottl 
Advanced  Registry  records.*  The  fi)^ret  <|' 
production  and  composition  of  milk  are  aver- 
ages based  on  the  nvunber  of  cows  givetL 

There  is  a  wide  variation  in  tbe  milk  pP*- 
ductton  amoiq;  cows  of  the  same  breed.  Yidjs 
of  milk  above  30,000  pounds  a  year  have  be«i 
produced  and  the  world's  record  of  buttsrfat 
production  at  present  is  1,205.09  pounds.  These 
records  of  milk  and  butterfat  production  were 
all  made  by  pure-bred  cows. 

The  grti.t  majority  of  dairy  cows  dtroug^oiit 
tbe  country  are  'grades,*  that  is,  some  of  their 
ancestors  are  pure  bred  and  some  at*  not. 
As  producers  of  milk,  individual  grade  cows 
can  be  selected  that  will  equal  pnre  breds,  biit 
the  latter  are  more  satisfactory  for  breedii^ 
purposes.  A  grade  Holstein  cow  in  Mlchigsn, 
in  1917,  gave  9,139  pounds  of  milk  containing 
298  pounds  of  butterfat,  equivalent  to  151 
pounds  of  buttw.    Th»  total  feed  cost  of  dK 
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year   was   $73.39   and   the  total   value  of   her 
pnidtiots  wsa  u  foUom: 

SJlpoBDdittbatta-atOeaiMpartb tlM.lD 

T.7M         '  •Idra  mmi  a  M  CBU  PCT  cwt H.M 

l.Mt         '  bMMtaiilkeUmUiwnt....         1.75 

Totd tPt.W 

The  income  over  cost  of  feed  was  $10(X70^ 
v^le  the  feed  cost  of  one  pound  of  butter  was 

joa». 

The  average  dairr  cow  in  the  Uaiied  States 
produces  about  4,000  pounds  of  milk,  ^*"*"'"*C 
about  ISO  poonda  of  Mtterfat-  eqnivaknt  to  1^ 
poubds  of  bmer. 

lUponudK^tnitMra  WontiiMrlb tT5.» 

3,300        •         tfimtid&OMoHittp«rMt 13. « 

410         '         tatURmlkeWSMHpwowt  ...         1.10 

■IVil«I |m.B4 

The  cost  of  feed  for  such  a  oow  would  be 
about  $60  and  the  ncome  over  cost  of  feed 
about  (29.84,  as  oonvarcd  wkb  $lOa70  for  dw 
grade  cow  pravioualy  m«&tioned. 

Milk  of  the  cow  is  secreted  inthemamaiaiT 
ofaads  known  as  the  adder.  Wing  thus  well 
aeaoribes  the  udder  of  a  goedcow:  'It  Aould 
be* luge  and  well  developed;  it  should  occupy 
the  whole  space  between  the  hind  legs,  extend- 
ing welt  ap  between  tbe  thighs  and  well  for- 
ward upon  the  belly.  It  should  be  held  ftncHf 
against  the  wal  of  the  abdoaacn.  It  should  be 
lovcl  or  nearhr  so  on  die  bottom,  and  the  four 
Doarters  should  be  ai  neariy  as  jjoauble  emaltf 
neveloped  and  each  furnished  with  a  cylindrical 
peifeadicular  teat  of  moderate  length.'  The 
whole  organ  dsoald  diaiiniah  rapidly  In  siz^  as 
ihe  ndlk  Is  withdrawn.  The  hair  upon  the 
vdder  sbouM  be  fairly  abundant,'  fine  and  soft, 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  browniah  dand- 
ruff." As  milk  is  a  product  of  tbe  blood,  the 
'importance  of  an  ample  Mood  sumly  to  the 
udder,  a  vigorous  oonstitntion,  and  a  strong 
drcnlation  is  really  seen.  It  is  hi^Iy  import- 
ant to  withdraw  the  milk  from  the  udder  regu- 
larly, quietly  and  completely,  if  the  flow  Is  ta 
be  maintained. 

Van  SMce  ^vea  the  average  of  S,SS2  Ameil- 
can  analyses  of  cow's  milk,  expressed  in  per- 
centages, as  follows: 

Total 
Wktar  lolidi       Pkt        Cwdn      AlbomlD     Sugar     Ajh 
>7.1<l      ll.m    S.90  l.W  O.t*        5.10    0.f« 
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_  In  addition  to  the  constitutents  named  cer- 
tain others  are  present  in  minute  quantities. 
The  average  specific  grwity  of  mUlc  is  1.032- 
The  composition  of  milk  of  different .  cows 
varies  between  wide  limits.  TTie  same  may  be 
true  of  the  product  of  any  individual  cow  from 
day  10  day.  The  New  York  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  is  authority'  for  the  above 
averages  of  analyses  of  mJks  front  cows  of 
difierent  breedv 

Koenig  gives  variation»  of  milk  constitnentp 
in  abput  800  samples,  expressed  in  percentages, 
as  follows: 


and  burned.  It  includes  phosphorus,  potassium, 
calcium,  chlorine,  magnesium,  sodium,  sulphur 
and  iron.  Cqiiain  gates  aud  other  coastituaUi 
are  present  in  tnilk  in  minute  quantities. 
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The  most  vsriable  constrtuent  of  milk  is  fat 
By  it  the  'richness'  of  milk  is  jadgad  and  the 
corapiercial  value  is  determined.  Milk  fat;  is 
a  complex  mixture  containing  several  glycerine 
cotnpounds.'  -  It  is  present  In  die  form  of 
minijte  globules  suspended  in  the  remaining 
or  watery  portion  called  the  serum.  The 
globules.  Kverage'  about  ooe-  ten-thoosf^dth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  are  plainly  visible 
under  a  hirt-povrer  microscope.  About  150,- 
000,000  of  them  are  eoMlained  in  a  single  iiof 
«f  niUc  Some  conditiena  affecting  fat-icomtent 
oi  milk  have,  been  mentioned.  A  feW  othcTf 
are  important  From  about  iIk  middle  to  the 
last  of  the  period  of  lactation,  the  fat  in  Jirilk 
increases  sllgfatly.  The  percentage  of  fat  ia- 
creases  ^dually  from  the  first. to  Uie  last  of 
any  tuitking  \  the  first  milk  drawn  oontains  about 
1  per  cent  fat  and  the  laU  as  Ugh  as  9  or  10 
per.  cent.  It  is  popuhriy  siti9p«»e<fthat  the  .feed 
given  a  cow  has  a  decided  influence  oo  the 
qtialiiy  of  her  milk.  As  a  Aiattor  of  fact,  the 
milk  of  a  cow  in  normal  condition  is  little 
affected  by  the  feed,  except  that  certain  feeds 
may  give  it  a  strong  flavor.  Feed  has  a  much 
^eater  inSuenee  i^oa  the  quantity  of  milk  tlux 
Its  quality.        ' 

Casein  and  albumin  are  proton  or  nitrogen 
constituents  of  Inilk.  The  fonner  is  coagulated 
by  rennet  or  acid,  the  latter  by  heat.  Coagu- 
lated casein  Or  "curd*  enters  largely  inl»  the 
composition  of  eheese.  Casein  i»  said  to  be  is 
A  state  ot  *p  sen  do-solution"  in  milk.  Milk 
sugar  or  lactose  is  in  solution  in  milk.  When 
separated  it  resembles  [wnivdered  sugar.  It  is 
]«SE  sweet  than  cane  sugar  and  is  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  druggists'  oreparations  and 
in  certain  proprietary  foods.  The  mineral  mat- 
ter in  milk  called  ash  or  salts,  is  the  part  rf- 
when  milk  is  evaporated,  to  dryness 


d.  CDlostnim. 


The  first  milk  given  after  parturition  is 
called  colostrum.  It  ditTers  in  composition 
from  nonnal  milk,  and  is  fit  oijy  for  food  for 
the  newly  bom  calf. 
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'  The  OTity  pircise  nicttiod  of  deteTimntng  ftte 
qualitjr  of  milk  is  by  a  complete  gravTmrtrie 
analysis,  but  for  t>mctical  purposes  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  specific  w^vity  of  milk  tfnd  its  fat 
content  is  usD^b*  sumcient.  The  specific  grav- 
ity ran  be  ascertained  quickly  by  toe  use  of  a 
lactometer,  and  the  fat  conterrt  c*n  be  tpiite 
accuntely  determined  by  the  u»e  of-tiie  Babcock 
test.  In  makint;  diis  test,  a  definite  amount  of 
milk  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  spn;ial 
bottle  having  a  graduated  nedc  This  is  wnirted 
rapidly  in  a  machine  and  the  fat  is  sei^rated 
from  the  rest  of  the  mixture  by  centrifugal 
force.  &f  the  addition  of  water  heated  to  about 
130°  F,  the  fat  is  brmight  up  into  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  where  its  exact  percentage  can  be 
read.  Simple  tests  hare  been  devised  for  dfr- 
berminin^  the  acidity  of  milk,  and  whether  or 
not  it  has  been  heated. 


readily  absorbs  strong  odors  with  whidi  it 
eomes  in  contact,  and  objectionable  fiavors  art 
easily  imparted  to  it  when  the  corw^  are  allowed 
to  eat  certain  foods  within  a  few  hours  beftire 
milking.  The  flavors  caused  bf  garlic  and  rag- 
weed arc  well  known;  rape  and  green  rye  are 
said  to  produte  bad  flavors  in  the  milk  when 
they  are  fed  in  certain  conditions.  Flavore  due 
to  the  causes  named  are  most  noticeable  when 
the  milk  is  first  drawn  from  the  udder,  and  nuy 
be  lareely  reduced  by  aeration  or  the  exposure 
of  milk  to  the  air. 

When  held,  milk  undergoes  many  kinds  of 
changes.  The  most  conunon  is  souring,  but  it 
may  become  slimy  or  "ropy,"  curdle  without 
souringi  become  'soapy,*  turn  to  a  red,  blue  or 
other  color,  develop  peculiar  and  disagreeable 
odors,  form  poisonous  products,  or  becoms 
altered  in  other  ways.  Most  of  these  changes 
are  directly  due  to  bacteria,  but  some  are  caused 
i^  cuiymes  or  unorganiied  ferments. 

Bacteria  find  in  milk  an  exceptionally  favor- 
able medium  for  growth.  They  enter  milk  in 
so  many  ways  that  it  is  a  practical  impossibiUty 
to  proauce  milk  which  is  germ-free,  Birt  the 
character  and  number  of  &e  bacteria  that  get 
into  milk  and  their  develi^ment  are  large^ 
controllable  and  have  much  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  all  operations  with  milk  and 


to  certain  dairy  operations,  (or  example,  when 
it  is  desired  to  ripen  cream  to  make  butter,  lactic 
»cid  bacteria  are  needed;  they  produce  lactic 
acid  from  milk  sugar  and  cause  the  milk  or 
cream  to  sour.  Other  species  have  their 
peculiar  eSecCs  in  the  ripenmg  processes  of  the 
various  forms  of  cheese.  Numerous  varieties 
of  bacteria  are  objectionable  and  some  arc  daxii 
gerous.  The  latter  include  pathofienic  bacteria 
and  other  forms  that  may  be  the  direct  or  in- 
direct cause  of  disease  to  the  consumer.  Well 
authenticated  eases  are  on  record  of  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria  and  other  disease  germs  Ming 
carried  by  milk,  and  there  seems  to  be  proof 
that  tuberculosis  is  sometimes  spread  in  this 
manner. 

Bacteria  are  introduced  into  milk  from  many 
sources.  As  secreted,  milk  is  probably  sterile, 
but  it  becomes  contaminated  in  the  teats  of  the 
cow,  so  that  milk  as  it  leaves  the  udder  always 
has  a  few  bacteria.  In  some  cows  this  number 
msv  run  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  per 


cubic  ccntiinetef.  altli«i«fa  nfore  often  the  count 
is  in  the  hundreds.  After  leaving  the  udder  it 
is  subject  to  external  contaminations,  the  most 
serious  of  which  from  the  standpoint  of  nuiii- 
bers  is  unsterilized  utensils.  The  next  im- 
M>rtant  source  of  contamination  is  manure. 
Stable  atr  ordinarily  plays  litdc  or  no  part  in 
introducing  large  numbers  of  bacteria  into 
mift.  It  IS  polstMe  for  the  average  dairyman 
mi  the  smFig^  farm  to  pn>duce  ntlu:  practicaltf 
free  ftotn  viNbte  dirt,  which  when  fresh  has  a 
low  bacterial  count,  by  the  use  of  three  Simple 
factors;  nanefy,  sterilized  utensils;  dean  cows 
With  dean  udders  and  teats  and  die  small-tap 
pail.  To  facilitate  keeping  the  cow  clean  the 
stable  should  be  kept  clean  and  the  cowS 
bedded.  It  is  desirable  that  the  udders  and 
teats  be  washed  before  each  milking. 
'  H^h  bacterial  counts  in  milk  are  most  fre- 
qtiandy  due  to  growth  of  the  organisms  in  the 
nJHc  if  it  is  not  pronyptly  cooled  at  least  to  50°  F. 
Bacteria  muhipTy  rapidly  at  temperatures  above 
S0°  F.  and  in  ^neral  the  higher  the  temuerTi* 
ture  the  faster  they  grow  up  to  100'  F.  Milk 
Immediately  after  production  should  therefore 
be  coaled  quickly  and  kept  cold. 

PaatetulKation.— Since  pathogenic  bacteria 
may  be  present  in  milk  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tke  to  ■  heat  it  to  temperatures  above  140* 
P.  This  process  is  known  as  pasteuriza- 
tion.   From  a  sanitary  standpoint  pastenriiation 


when  the  process  is  properly  performed,  de- 
•troys  the  oiginisms  which  cause  typhoid 
(ever,  diphdieria,  septic  sore  throat  and  dyseti' 
triry,  and  offers  prelection  against  the  foot- 
aad-mouth  diseascL  From  an  economic  standi- 
point,  pasteurisation  is  of  value  because  i' 


at  present,  pasteurisation  destroys  about  99  per 
orat  of  the  bacteria  present  in  mlllc,  including 
all  diseaae-piodocing  organisms, 
'  Three  processes  are  conmonty  used  In  this 
oountty;  The  first  is  known  as  the  flash,  or 
continuoQS  process;  die  second  as  the  holder 
or  fcolding  process;  and  the  third  as  pasteuriia- 
tion  in  the'boctle.  The  flash  process  consists  in 
heating  the  -  milk  rapidly,  usually  to  160* 
P.  or  above  and  then  cooling  quickly.  The 
beating  in  this  process  requires  onl^  from 
30  seconds  to  one  minutE.  In  the  holder  process 
Ae  milk  is  heated  to  from  145°  to  ISO* 
F.  and  held  for  30  minutes  before  beuis 
cooled.  This  is  the  most  commonly  used 
ttroceas  and  is  superior  to  the  flash  process  in 
eveiy  way.  Pasteurization  in  the  bottle  is  one 
nf  the  latest  developments  in  the  process  to  be 
used  on  a  practical  scale.  In  this  process  the 
mitt:  is  bottled,  then  heated  in  the  bottles  to 
froni  145*  to  150'  F:,  then  held  for  30  min- 
utes before  being  coaled.  In  any  method  of 
pasteurization  the  milk  after  healing  is  cooled 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  50°  F.,  and  lower  when 

The  temperatui«  recommended  for  pastetir- 
iiation  is  145*  F.  for  a  period  of  30  min- 
utes. Tliis  temperature  and  period  of  hold- 
ing is  the  most  desirable  (1)  because  It  is  hifj^ 
enough  to  destroy  pathogenic  bacteria;  (2)  bt- 
eause  it  leaves  in  the  milk  a  maximum  num- 
ber of  lactic-aeid-produdng  bacteria  whidi 
cause  the  milk  to  sour  in  a  more  or  less  normal 
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because  the  milk  does  not  undeigo  any  appre- 
ciable chemical  chaoae;  (4)  because  it  has  little 
or  no  eflect  on  the  ftavor  or  on  the  cream  line 
at  milk;  and  (5)  because  of  the  economic  »d- 
vantase  ol  not  having  to  heat  the  miUc  to 
higher  temperatures,  thereby  saving  in  heating 
and  consequently  in  cooling. 

Cream  is  pasteurized  by  the  same  method  as 
milk,  and  usually  the  viscosity  of  the  cream  U 
somewhat  reduced.  This  is  particularly  true  jB 
high- temperature  [»st<urucation.  The  early  ob- 
iectiona  to  pasteurization  have  been  shown  by 
scientific  investigation  not  to  be  valid,  so  that 
the  pesteurixation  of  milk  and  cream  is  now  ex- 
tensively and  in  fact  very  gcnenlly  practised. 
it  is  even  compulsory  in  a  large  nunAer  of 
cities. 

Milk  should  be  produced  and  handled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  keep  bacterial  contamination  as 
low  as  possible  and  prevent  subsec[uent  growth. 
The  practical  way  of  n£complishiiK  this  is  to 
observe  the  utmost  cleanliness  in  all  stages  of 

froduction,  to  cool  the  milk  to  at  least  SO' 
'.  promptly  after  it  is  drawn  and  to  hold 
it  continuously  at  such  low  tempera  turd 
As  pathf^cnic  or  diseasci-producing  bacteria 
are  the  most  dan^rous  of  all  forms  ever 
found  in  milk,  special  care  should  b«  taken  ta 
exclude  them.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessaiv 
to  give  close  attention  to  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mals and  all  persons  having  to  do  with  the  her4 
or  the  milk.  Some  serious  outbreaks  of  di»> 
ease  have  been  due  to  the  handling  of  milk  by 
persons  suffering  only  mildly  with  a  contagion* 
disease  such  ai  t/phoid  fever  or  who  have  M^ 
exposed  to  the  disease.  Dairy  cows  should  be 
examined  at  least  twice  every  year  by  a  com- 
petent veterinarian;  some  of  the  best  dairies  . 
have  examinations  more  often.  The  milk  of  a 
cow  suspected  of  being  out  of  condition  or  not 
in  ^ood  health  should  not  be  used.  Uany  ban* 
tena  tiiat  enter  milk  are  carried  by  small  parti- 
cles of  foreign  matter  such  as  manure,  dust, 
dirt,  hairs,  etc.  Of  course,  these  are  most 
abundant  in  ill-kept  bams,  where  milkers  as 
well  as  the  cows  and  thetr  surroundings  are  al- 
lowed to  be  unclean.  Bams  should  be  kept 
thoroughly  clean.  The  use  of  pine  shavtnfrs  for 
bedding  contributes  much  to  cleanliness  and 
they  are  now  found  in  many  of  the  best  dairies. 
Barns  should  be  so  ccmstmcted  and  the  work 
should  be  so  planned  that  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  unnecessary  dust  in  the  atmol^ 
phere  at  the  time  of  milking.  Milch  covn 
should  be  ^groomed"  frei^uently  and  udders 
should  always  be  cleaned  ^ust  before  miikinc 
with  a  damp  cloth.  Milking  should  be  done 
quietly.  Freeman  has  shown  that  the  milk 
<lrBwn  by  a  man  who  agitates  the  ndd«r  vio* 
iently  m^y  contain  10  limes  as  many  bacteria 
as  that  drawn  by  a  quiet  milker.  Milk  should 
not  be  used  until  it  becomes  normal  after  cabr- 
ing.  In  addition  to  being  in  good  health  and 
avoiding  exposure  to  contagion,  the  attendants 
in  a  dairy  should  be  personally  clean.  A  spe- 
cial clean  suit  should  be  put  on  and  hands 
should  always  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
milking.  The  practice  of  *wet'  milking  is  ex- 
tremely  lilthy.  Alt  dairy  utensils  should  be  sim.- 
ply  constructed  and  easily  deanaUe.  They 
should  not  be  made  of  any  open  or  porous  ma- 
terial such  as  wood.  Immediately  after  use 
they  should  be  cleaned  and  then  sterilized  for 


five    minutea    with    steam.      Milk    should   I 


and  cold-stored.     It  should  be  t 

room  specially  fitted  for  the  purpose- 
clean  and  light.  A  good  form  of  stramer  is 
provided  with  a  double  thickness  of  sterile 
cheese-doth  filled  between  with  pure  white 
sterile  cotton.  The  doth  and  cotton  should  be 
changed  as  often  as  they  commence  to  show 
dirt  near  the  lower  surface.  The  usual  cool- 
ing device  consists  of  an  a|»)aratus  made  of 
thm  metal  and  so  arran^d  that  cold  water  is 
on  one  side  while  the  milk  being  cooled  passes 
over  the  other,  With  certain  forms  of  coolers, 
it  is  found  entirely  practicable  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  milk  quickly  to  within  2 
to  4  degrees  of  the  temperature  of  the  wuter. 
After  cooling,  milk  should  be  placed  in  cans  or 
jars,  as  may  be  required  and  held  at  a  low  tem- 
perature oontivuously  tmtil  used.  When  milk 
IB  to  be  used  for  butter  and  cheese  making  it 
is  also  necessary  for  it  to  be  held  at  low  tem- 
peratures to  prevent  undesirable  fermentations. 
Items  that  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  and  con- 
ditions which  should  be  observed  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  first^ass  dairy  arc  summarized 
in  Twenty  Dairy  Su^iestions,'  issued  by  the 
Umted  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
follows: 

1.  Ham  tlw  herd  exunnwd  at  liact  twloe  a  T*ftf  br  • 
■kilM  Teteiincriui.  Pmmptly  rarnovg  uiinuli  luipnud 
at  being  in  bid  health.  Nenr  add  an  uiimal  to  the  bod 
tmtil  certain  it  i«  fne  Croin  diieaw.  jMfticolatEr  tubamUoM. 

1.  Nai«r  alloir  a  cow  to  ba  »ciMd  by  faat  diivinc.  abac 
kmd  taUdoB,  or  tuuneawiry  dinnrbanta;  do  not  expose  tier 


«  bodr  o(  tb*  cow  dulrt  baar  m  Uh 

motd  n  IpBot  ibnrt  by  cllpiriiis. 

any  MnHig-IUiTOred  ttwd.  like  aniiie, 


cabtase  or  tun 

j'  pjovida  fr*ata  pure  nt«  is  abundaoceTMir  oj 
aod  not  too  cold.  

■itboit  odar 
aie  baiued. 

7.  Ttig  Mab3«  ihonlil  be  Itaht  (4  eiluare  feet  of  glue  jier 
«T«rt  and  dry.  witb  at  lea^t  500  cubic  feet  of  eir  vpacc  per 
wimaL  It  elMald  ifirt  air  Inlete  mid  ontkta,  eo  anansed 
M  to  nve  nod  vBntifation  without  drafta  of  air  on  a>vfl. 

8.  The  Soor  tboold  be  tlglit  and  coneltudad  prefn»bly 
of  ceaieiit;  waDa  asd  e«llaai  eboald  be  tight,  dean,  fiw 
from  oobwiAa  and  whitewaAad  twice  a  year.  Have  u  few 
duit-catchinc  leoce*.  ptojectloiu  and  comen  u  poaiiUe. 

9.  Allow  no  duty,  mutty,  or  dirty  Utter,  or  itnmt- 
■nenina  mMolal  in  the  (table.  Haul  naniire  to  6e]d  dajly, 
or  atoie  under  cow  at  l«aat  40  feet  £ian  atable.  Uea  ^H 
platter  dally  in  gutter  and  on  floor. 


to.  Have  a   Usfat,   clean,   wall-yentilatad   and  teresnad 
miUc  nioai,  located  k  aa  to  be  fn 

11.  Milk  utenaili  ihould  be  m 
moothly  -  ■'-     * 

laUvtciOB  mjik. 

12.  To    ■ 


to  be  free  liocn  dnit 

--. , -.jiUd  be  made  of  metal,  ano  au 

emoothly  soldered.     Never  allow  ntenafli  to  beCDou 


in  dairy  uten&li.  uee  only  pure  water 
ill  La  warm  water.    Then  waih  itnidc 

IJ.! 1 :.ianuiteiM  has  been  di 

St«riUie  with  boiling  w 
ir  and  sun,  if  PC 


13.  TTm  do  dry,  dusty  food  fust  p —  ...... 

14.  The  minnr  sbai^d  wash  hie  buids  immediattlr  bi 
lilldng.  and  milk  with  dry  hands.     He  ihauM  w 
Iter  orTDcnt,  kept  in  a  ctesn  i^acs  when  not  in  a 
Lould  not  be  used  while  milting. 


S.  in  millring 

BB,  and  milk  the  oowi 
r.  If  any  p«t  of  the 
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The  successful  inanasetnent  of  a  dairy  re- 
quires great  ioteUigence,  patience  and  persist- 
ence, and  no  person  should  expect  to  succeed 
in  this  business  unless  lie  has  a  decided  likin;? 
for  it.  Of  course  the  matter  requiring  first  at- 
tention is  the  location  of  the  farm.  The  ele~ 
vation  and  conformation  of  the  land  should 
be  such  that  good  air  and  drainage  would  ob- 
tain. There  ^ould  be  an  abundast  supply  of 
pure  water.  For  thb  purpose  a  well-protected 
spring  or  deep  well  is  best  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  it  located  distant  from  build- 
ings and  odier  possible  sources  of  contamina- 
tion. Bams  and  dairy  buildings  should  stand 
on  ejevated  ground,  and  they  should  be  isolated 
from  other  structures.  It  is  well  to  store  all 
forage  in  a  building  separate  from  ilie  cow 
stable.  By  a  system  of  overhead  tracks  and 
suspended  cars,  feed  cati  be  easily  brought  to 
tile  herd  and  manure  economically  removed. 
Unless,  the  manure  can  be  spread  at  once  upon 
the  land,  it  should  be  stored  under  a  roof.  The 
stable  should  be  planned  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  caring  for  the  herd.  Light  and  fresh  air 
are  necessary  and  should  be  admitted  in  abund- 
ance. It  is  generally  advised  that  there  be  al- 
lowed at  least  one  cubic  foot  of  Space  for  every 
pound  of  live  weight.  Where  the  winters  arc 
not  too  cold  and  expense  of  construction  must 
be  kept  low,  the  cows  may  be  allowed  to  stand 
on  the  ground,  the  floor  of  the  barn  being 
made  from  hard-packed  clay  or  earth.  Better 
floors  are  made  from  planks  treated  with  tar 
and  laid  close  together.  A  cement  floor  is  the 
best,  but  because  of  its  hardness  an  abundance 
of  bedding  must  be  used.  The  stalls  should  be 
from  3J4  to  4  feet  wide  and  just  long  enough 
for  the  manure  gutter  to  be  immediately  back  of 
the  hind  feet  when  the  cow  is  standing.  Many 
devices  for  tying  cows  have  been  proposed,  but 
one  of  the  most  satisfactoiv  fs  the  stanchion 
attached  above  and  below  by  a  few  links  of 
chain,  so  as  to  allow  some  freedom  of  motion 
in  all  directions.  A  separate  feeding-box  for 
each  animal  is  objectionable  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  it  clean.  At  many  of  the 
best  dairies  the  cows  are  fed  on  the  floor,  a 
long  shallow  trough  in  front  of  the  stalls  bemff 
constructed  for  this  purpose.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  freouent  access  to  water.  Milch 
cows  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  doors  every 
pleasant  day  for  exercise. 

The  selection  of  cows  for  a  dairy  herd,  re- 
gardless of  the  breed  chosen  should  be  based 
upon  individual  merit  Small  and  unprofitable 
producers  as  well  as  unhealthy  cows  and  those 
of  weak  constitution  should  be  avoided,  and 
when  they  are  found  in  the  herd  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  first  opportunity  to  dis- 
place them.  It  is  well  said  «the  bull  is  half 
the  herd.*  When  calves  are  to  be  raised,  as  is 
the  rule  in  most  dairies,  the  influence  of  tlie 
bull  upon  the  development  of  the  herd  is  readily 
seen.  If  possible  a  bull  of  proved  excellence 
should  be  used  It  is  always  well  to  give  sp«- 
cial  attention  to  the  breeding  of  the  bull  md 


attach  consideraUe  importance  to  tbeperf  omi- 
ances  of  his  dam  and  grandr-dams.  Tbe  quait- 
tity  of  milk  given  by  each  cow,  and  its  fat 
test,  should  be  recorded  at  least  one  day  eac^ 
month  for  the  purpose  of  showing  which  ani- 
mals of  the  herd  are  profiuble  and  which  are 
not  The  time  for  breeding  cows  dnkends  upon 
the  requirements  for  milk.  Formerly  it  was  a 
general  practice  in  dairies  not  supplying  mi^ 
Tor  retail  sale  to  have  cows  calve  m  the  spring 
and  be  *dry*  throughout  the  winter.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  a  large  number  of  dairies  are 
operated  most  profitably  during  the  winter  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  milk  for  butter  and 
cheese  making,  as  well  ai  for  consunqttion  io 
towns  and  cities. 

Feeding  for  best  results  is  a  subject  whicb 
requires  much  study  and  experience.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  where  winter  dairying 
is  practised.  In  the  first  place  feed  should  be 
wholesome  and  palatable.  Then  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  the  nitrogenous  and  non-nitro>- 
genous  c6mponents  propeVIy  proportioned.  Just 


s  of 


1.  Under  most  circumstances  the  cow 
should  be  fed  all  the  roughage  that  she  will  eat 
up  clean,  adjusting  the  grain  ration  to  the  milk 
production.  Only  when  the  cow  tends  to  be- 
come overfat  should  the  quantity  of  roughage 
be  restricted. 

2.  A  grain  mixture  should  be  fed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  pound  to  each  3  pints  or  pounds  of 
milk  produced  daily  by  the  cow,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  cow  producing  a  flow  of  40  pounds  or 
more,  when  the  ration  can  be  1  pound  to  each 
3}4  or  4  pounds  of  milk.  An  even  belter  rule 
is  I  pound  of  grain  each  day  tor  every  pound 
of  butter-fat  produced  during  the  week  by  the 
cow. 

3.  Feed  all  the  cow  will  respond  to  In  milfc 
production.  When  she  begins  to  put  on  Jle^ 
cut  down  the  grain. 

Milk  is  a  food  of  great  value.  Next  to  bread 
and  water  it  is  usea  more  comtnonly  than  any 
other  article  of  food  or  drink.  It  contains.  In 
easily  digestible  form,  the  four  kinds  of  nutri- 
ents required  by  the  body — protein,  fats,  carbo- 
hydrates and  mineral  matter.  It  contains  more 
nutritive  matter  than  can  be  obtained  at  the 
same  cost  in  any  other  animal  food.  Jordan  has 
shown  the  economy  of  using  milk  in  the  family 
dietary.  The  increased  use  of  good  wholesome 
milk  IS  strongly  recommended.  SIdmmed  milk 
also  contains  considerable  food  value  and  could 
well  be  used  as  a  human  food  much  more  than 
is  the  present  custom.  The  average  amount  of 
milk  consumed  daily  in  cities  and  towns  is  about 
0.7  pint  per  capita,  and  to  supply  this  there  must 
be  within  easy  reach  one  cow  for  about  every 
12  persons.  Many  cows  are  kept  within  cor^- 
rate  limits  and  ilJeir  product  is  delivered  twice 
daily  ^  often  "warm  from  the  cow.*  For  best 
results  it  should  be  cooled  promptly,  but  it  is 
often  used  before  any  considerable  change 
takes  place.  Most  of  the  milk  supply  of  srai^ 
and  medium-sized  towns  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  milk  ^sed  in  cities  is  taken  from  the  dairy  to 
the  consumer  by  teams,  and  the  general  rule  u 
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to  stm  in  the  momins  the  prcxtuct  of  the 
'lame  morning'  and  the  previous  evening. 

The  balk  of  milk  used  in  large  cities  is  trans- 
ported by  special  trains,  and  sometimes  these 
originate  as  far  as  200  to  300  miles  from  their 
destination.  "Train*  milk  is  from  12  to  72 
hours  old  when  delivered  to  the  consumer. 
Most  of  it  is  either  24  or  36  hours  old. 
Producers,  dealers  and  shippers  have  learned 
tbaX  miDc  so  long  delayed  must  receive  good 
care,  and  it  often  happens  that  this  milk  is 
finally  delivered  in  better  condition  than  milk 
not  so  old  but  neglected.  The  receipts  of  milk 
n  New  York  city  are  more  than  2,700,000  quarts 


holding  ^  20,  32  or  •10  quails.  In  recent 
years  bottles  have  coiue  into  general  use.  Some 
:Concems  maintain  bottling  stations  near  the 
^oducin^  farms,  and  their  product  is  shipped 
in  ^tass  jars  which  are  packed  in  cracked  ice 
during  hot  weather.  Uuch  milk  is  bottled  in 
the  cities  before  delivery. 

Farmers  lately  have  received  5  to  7  cents 
per  quart  for  their  milk.  City  retail  prices 
range  from  10  to  14  cents  per  quart  Most  milk 
is  iKlivered  promptly  after  it  reacbei  the  city. 
When  it  must  be  held  before  delivery  a  dean 
cold  place  must  be  provided  for  this  purpose. 

Much  is  bein^  done  by  State  and  municipal 
governments  to  improve  market  milk,  but  the 
neatest  influence  to  this  end  that  can  be 
produced  is  a  determined  den^and  on  the  part 
of  the  consumers  for  pure  nulk  and  a  willingness 
to  pay  for  it.  Medical  milk  commisBionB  in 
some  cities  are  entitled  to  credit  for  good 
results  already  obtained.  Some  concerns  produce 
a  special  ^rade  of  milk.  It  is  their  aim  to 
produce  milk  in  a  scientific  manner  and  to  take 
every  reasonable  measure  to  insure  its  purity. 
One  of  them  operates  in  16  difEerent  cities  and 
conducts  dairies  which  are  models  in  cleanliness 
and  management.  The  same  company  has  de- 
veloped a  Targe  trade  tn  'modified  milk^'  which 
is  milk  altered  in  its  composition  according  to 
the  peculiar  reifuirements  of  infants  and  in- 
valids, and  specially  prepared  upon  physicians' 
frescriptions.  Kumiss  is  one  of  the  forms  of 
ermented  milk  used  as  a  beverage.  It  is  pro- 
duced with  the  aid  of  yeast.  Bulgarian  miflc  Is 
a  sour  milk  ripened  by  a  bacterium,  Bacterium 
bulgaricum.  This  organism  is  able  to  pro- 
duce a  bi^  percentage  of  acid,  and  the_  Bul- 
garian milk  IS  therefore  usually  of  a  higher 
acidity    than    normally    soured    milk.      Bul- 

Brian  miik  has  become  rather  popular  since 
etchnikoff  suggested  that  it  may  be  beneficial 
to  health  and  therefore  possibly  a  means  by 
which  to  prolong  life.  Bulgarian  milk  is  often 
sold  under  various  names,  such  as  Fermilac, 
Yougert,  Morilac,  etc.  Ice  cream  is  ra_pidly  be- 
coming one  of  the  more  important  dairy  prod- 
ucts. It  is  estimated  that  the  ice  cream  output 
in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1917  amounted 
to  210,000,000  gallons.  This  at  $1  per  gallon 
teprcsents  an  industry  of  $210,000,000.  Ice 
creams  are  known  under  different  names,  such 
as  plain  ice  cream,  parafaits,  mousses,  etc  No 
classification  has  up  to  this  time  been  accented 
officially.  It  has  been  customary  to  distinguish 
between  two  classes  of  ice  creams,  'Philadel- 
phia.* an  ice  cream  made  without  the  addition 
of  eggs,  and  «NeapoIitan,'  an  ice  cream  con- 
taining eggs. 
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culture, Washington,  D.  C);  'Ice  Houses  and 
the  Use  of  Ice  on  the  Dairy  Farm'  (Farmers' 
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Products'  (Bulletin  152.  South  Dakota  Experi- 
ment Station)  ;  'Feeding  Cows  for  Milk  Pro- 
duction' (The  Journal  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Victoria.  10  Jan.  1911);  'The 
Utility  of  Testing  Cows'  (Department  of  Agri- 
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Statioii);  'Records  of  Dairy* Herd  for  Five 
Years'  (Bulletiii  73,  CoBuecticut  Ex^riment 
Station,  Storrs,  Conn.)  ;  'The  Colt  of  Rearinc 
k  Daky  Cow*  (BuUetin  164,  Masucbusetts  Exr 
periment  Station};  'Care,  Feed  and  Mapagc- 
ment  of  the  Dain'  Herd'  (Circular  16,  Iowa 
Experiment  Station) ;  'The  Feeding  of  Dai/y 
Cows'  (Farmers'  Bulletin  743,  Washington, 
D-  C).  Rayuomd  a.  Peakson, 

Prgsidmt  of  Iowa  State  College  and  Ainslant 
Secretary,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
cuftitre,  assisted  by  M.  MonvHSBN,  Profesior 
of  Dairy  Industry,  lovia  Slate  College,  and 
E.  B.  Rkid,  Chief  of  Division  of  Pubticalions, 
United  Slates  Deportment  of  Agriculture. 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS.    The  dairy  industry 
Is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  farm- 
ing in  this  CDuniry,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
production  of  food  for  human  consumption  and, 
also,   that  of  soil    fertility.     The,  siie   of  this 
industry  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  on  1  Jan, 
1917.  there  wer«  22,768,000  milch  cows  in  the 
United    Slates,    having    a    farm    valuation    of 
$1,358,435,000.      The    foHowing    are    the    States 
which  had  more  than  1,000,000  cows  in   1917: 
Wisconsin,    1,750,000;    New    York    1,539,000; 
Iowa,    1,405,000;    Minnesota,    1,302,000;   Texas, 
1,175,000;    Illinois,   1,057,000.     The  amount  of 
nulk  produced  on  farms  in  1909  was  5,813,699.- 
474*  gallons,  and  the  total  value  of  the  daily 
products   was    reported   as   $596,413,463*.     The 
following  table  mows  the  amounts  and  value 
of   the   diilerent   manufactured   dairy  products 
for  the  year  1914: 

Pkoduct  Poundi  Vahia 

Butter '. 7«,800.7SI  «1B.M1.690 

Cbttaa JTO.IJB.JTO  50,37T,01« 

CondBMBd  ailk ■». 410.104  M.T4T.152 

[■owdaedmilk 10.454.051  1, MS. 259 

Cunn 1< .  S70. 220  977 .  770 

ji^nim 4,IU1,320  400,fil3 

New  York  leads  all  the  States  in  the  produc- 
tion of  (riitk  for  direct  consumption.  Wiscon- 
sin produced  the  most  butter,  followed  by 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and  California.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  cheese,  Wiscottsm  leads,  followed  try 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan.  For 
condensed  milk,  the  leading  States  are  Wis- 
consin, Illinois  and  New  York. 

For  many  years  the  dair^  industry  has  in- 
creased steadily  and  quite  rapidly.  This  growth 
is  the  more  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that, 
during  recent  yetirs,  there  has  been  a  decided 
decrease  in  the  raising  of  cattle  for  beef.  This 
general  tendency  toward  an  increase  in  the 
raising^  of  dairy  cattle  at  the  expense  of  other 
kinds  is.  doubtless,  due  to  certam  fundamental 
economic  principles:  (I)  A  given  amount  of 
feed  consumed  by  a  daiiv  cow  will  produce  a 
mnch  greater  amoant  of  hiaaan  food  (ituUc, 
butter  or  cheese)  than  would  be  produoed  if  it 
were  used  for  the  pTT>diiction  of  beef,  mutton 
or  pork ;  (2)  the  sale  of  milk;  butter  or  cheese 
removes  very  little  fertility  from  the  farm,  and 
the  cow  provides  a  means  for  converting'  certain 
farm  products,  snch  as  hay,  com,  stover,  straw, 
etc,  into  more  salable  products ;  (3)  it  is  casiec 
to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  where  stable 
mamire  is  available  than  where  it  is  not ; 
(4)  labor  on  a  dairy  farm  is  more  constant 
Uirouf^out  the  year  than  in  most  other  lines 

•  Encluiive  o£  milk  »nd  cream  eoiuumed  oo  farmi  where 
produced.      If  theia  amounts   were  Included, 
Uui**  *nld  ba  facR 


of  f amuug.  Hiia  tnakes  it  poisiUe  for  the 
dairyman  to  use  both  man  and  team  labor  eco- 
nomically, and  provide  a  nearly  uniform  income 
throu^iout  the  year,  instead  of  having  it  cim- 
centrated  into  a  few  months,  as  in  grain  or 
fruit-growing.  It  is  significant  that  the  dairy 
industry  has  reached  its  greatest  development  in 
those  sections  of  the  country  which  have  been 
farmed  longest  and  where  the  types  of  farming 
have  become  most  permanent  and  also  that 
there  is  a  marked  tendency  toward  greater  de- 
velopment of  this  industry  in  the  newer  sections. 
This  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the 
dairy  cow  ^ows  in  importance  with  the  increase 
of  population,  need  for  human  food  and  the 
development  of  a  permanent  type  of  farming. 
Dming  recent  years,  the  number  of  dairy  cows 
has  increased  in  all  sections  except  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  where  the 
industry  was  already  well  developed.  The  mar- 
ket for  our  dairy  products  is  chiefly  domestic,  a 
very  small  percentage  going  into  export  trade. 

Milk.—  Siilk  is  produced  bv  the  females  of 
all  species  of  mammals  as  food  for  their  young. 
In  nature  the  mother  produces  only  the  amount 
of  milk  needed  to  feed  her  young,  but,  in  the 
case  of  the  cow,  the  fiinction  of  milk  secretion 
has  been  developed  by  means  of  artificial  breed- 
ing and  selection  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
young  calf  in  order  that  it  may  be  available 
for  human  food.  In  appearance  cow's  milk 
is  a  yellowish  white,  sligntl;^  viscous,  cmque 
fluid,  having  a  pleasant,  sweetish  taste.  Milk  is 
a  true  secretion,  the  fat,  casein,  lactose,  etc, 
being  made  by  ue  activity  of  the  cells  in  the 
mammary  gland 

The  analysis  of  several  thonsand  samples  of 
cow's  miik  shows  the  average  composition  to  be 
as  fallows:  water,  87.17  per  cent;  milk-fat, 
3.69  per  cent;  casein,  3J)2  per  cent;  albnmln, 
0.53  per  cent;  milk-sugar,  4.88  per  cent;  and 
ash,  0.71  per  cent. 

The  constituents  of  milk,  less  the  water,  are 
osually  called  the  milk  solids  or  total  solids, 
and  the  total  solids  without  the  fat,  the  solidS' 
not-fat.  The  entire  milk,  less  the  fat,  is  called 
die  mifjt  serum,  or  skim-milk. 

Some  of  the  constituents  of  milk  are  in  true 
•olntion;  some  arc  simply  held  in  suspension, 
while  others  are  partly  in  solution  and  pertly 
In  suspension.  Van  Slykc  states  thi»  conditiofi 
as  follows: 

Milk  constituente 

partly  in  aolution  Milk  constituent! 
Milk  omitituinta  and  partly  rn  aus-  enttrelr  in  >us- 
in  tnie  aolutiDn       poivon  dt  ooUoidal      penaoD  or  col- 

Sugai  (a)  Alliumin  (11  <()  Pat 

Otric  add  (bi  Inorganic  ptio*.        (b)  Cano 

Potaaajum  phatei 

Soilimn.  (c)  ChIcIbb 

CUohnJ  fd)  Magnetium 

The  ootistituents  of  milk  vary  considerably 
in  percentage,  being  influenced  by  the  breed, 
period  of  lactation,  individuality  and  certain 
other  minor  conditions.  The  greatest  variation 
occurs  in  the  per  cent  of  fat.  The  influepce  of 
breed  ufKin  this  constituent  and  the  total  solids 
as  compiled  by  Wing  from  a  large  number  of 
analyses  by  Ajuerican  experiment  stations  is  as 
follows : 

Solids         Pkt 

Jeney 14.70       S.3S 

Gtwiwy 14. Tl         S.16 

Devoa 14.50        4.M 

"■       ■  IJ.38        4.« 

11.61         3.M 

o... II.«_      3.41 

Dnitiz.dbyGoOgle 
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I  advance  of  the  ktctation  period  This  ii 
ibown  br  tbe  foUowing  monthly  aTcrascs  for 
aeuly  100  laetatioit  penods  (Van  Slyke] : 


UoHTB  or  LaCtMIiM  In  milk         month 

1 4.30  100  0 

1 4,11  95. S 

S 4. 21  97.9 

4 4.U  98. B 

S 4.M  101. » 

« 4. S3  108,3 

7 ..,,..  4.S7  106.  J 

> -  4.M         loe.  ■ 

9 4,«  108, tf 

to 4.90  114,0 

U S.OI  liS.O 

Milk-fat  or  butter-fat,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  b  not  a  »iigle  chemical  substance,  but 
is  made  up  of  a  number  of   fatty  acids   or 

glycerides.  Browne  gives  the  composition  of 
milk-fat  as  follows,  with  the  percentage  of  each 
of  the  fatty  acids: 


t>Brce 


Piint  Aan 


ft"'-" 


constituting  the  ^roteids  of  mflk:  Casein,  3.6 
per  cent;  albumin,  06  per  cent;  lactoglobulin, 
gBlactin  and  fibrin  (trace),  02  ^r  cent;  a  total 
of  3.8  per  cent.    Likewise  the  mineral  natter  or 


Cok»tnim  is  the  milk  which  a  cow  prodncei 
immediately  after  parturition.  It  is  quite  differ- 
ent in  appearance  and  composition  from  normal 
milk,  having  a  reddish  yellow  color  and  a  vis- 
cous, almost  slimy,  consistency.  Richmond  gives 
its  composition  as  follows;  Water,  71.Cd;  fat, 
3.37;  albuminoids:  casein,  4.83,  albumen,  15.85; 
sugar,  2,48;  and  ash,  1.78  per  cent.  Colostrum 
acts  as  a  purgative  to  the  newly-born  calf,  and 
should  not  be  used  for  human  food  under  four 
or  five  days  after  calving,  by  whicb  time  it 
becomes  normal  milk. 

Until  recent  years,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
composition  of  milk  could  be  decidedly  changed 
by  the  feed  which  the  cow  consumed,  but  later 
investigation  has  eslabUshed  the  fact  that  the 
feed  has  but  slight,  if  any,  influence  on  the 
relative  amoimts  of  the  various  constitnents. 
Certain  feeds,  however,  may  affect  the  quality 
of  the  milk  fat;  for  example,  linseed  or  gluten 
meal  makes  an  oily,  soft  fat,  while  cotton  seed 
meal  and  wheat  bran  make  a  hard  fat.  Tha 
fat  exists  in  milk  in  the  form  of  minute  globules 
which  are  held  in  their  spherical  form  by  the 
surface  tension  of  the  liquid  fat  and  the  viscous 
nature  of  the  milk  senim.    Since  tbe  value  of 


milk  is  largely  proportional  to  its  per  cent  of 
fa^  it  it  often  necessary  to  determine  its  fat 
content  This  may  be  done  by  chemical  analysis 
hot  this  metliod  mvolves  ccMisiderable  tinw  and 
ei3>ense  and  the  method  generally  used  in  com- 
mercial work  in  this  country  ie  that  devised  by 
Dr,  S.  M.  Babcock,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  known  as  the  *Babcock  Test*  for 
milk-fat.  This  test  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  liberating  the  fat  globules  b:f  dissolving  the 
casein  with  strong  stilphuric  acid  and  tbe  sep- 
aration of  the  fat  by  centrifugal  force  —  the 
fat  being  lifter  than  the  other  elements  in  the 
milk.  Briefly,  the  method  of  making  the 
Babcock  Test  is  as  follows:  (1)  Secure  an 
accurate  sample  of  tha  milk  to  be  tested: 
(2)  measure  out  17.6  cubic  centimeters,  and 
place  it  in  the  test  bottle;  (3)  add  17.5  cubic 
centimeters  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  mix  thor- 
ou^ly  by  rotating  the  test  bottle;  (4)  place 
bottles  in  centrifuge  and  whirl  at  proper  speed 
for  five  minutes^  (5)  add  hot  water  to  bottom 
of  neck  and  whirl  two  minutes;  (6)  add  hot 
water  to  bring  fat  up  to  graduated  scale  and 
whirl  one  minute ;  (7)  place  test  bottles  in  water 
bath  at  13SM40°  F.  for  five  minutes ;_  (8)  read 
amount  of  fat  column,  including  meniscus  both 
at  top  and  bottom  of  column. 

Milk  is  heavier  than  water,  the  average 
specific  gravity  of  normal  mDk  beingl.032,  with 
variations  between  1.029  and  1,035,  The  spedGc 
gravity  of  milk  may  be  determined  by  an  instni- 
ment  palled  a  "lactometer.*  Taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Babcock  Test,  the  lactometer 
reading  makes  it  possible  to  determine  both  tbe 
total  solids  and  the  solids-not-fat  in  any  given 
sample  of  milk.  There  are  a  number  oMorraul* 


54L+2F-)-.14-=S.n.F. 
in  which  L  stands  for  the  lactometer  reading 
and  F  for  the  per  cent  of  fat    The  tdta)  solids 
may  be  obtained  by  addii^  tbe  solids-not-iat 
to  the  fat  reading. 

Milk  is  a  delicate  substance  and  very  su^ 
ceptible  to  undesirable  flavors  and  odors.  These 
may  be  either  of  two  types:  (a)  those  which 
are  absorbed  from  feed  eaten  by  the  cow  or 
from  outside  sources,  or  (b)  those  resulting 
from  the  action  of  microorgaiusms,  especially 
bacteria,  in  the  milk  itself.  If  it  is  exposed  to 
Strong  odors,  such  as  fonl  stable  air,  cabbage, 
gasoluie,  etc.,  they  will  be  absorbed  very  quiddy. 
If  placed  in  an  ice-chest  with  such  foods  as 
pineapple  or  strawberries,  it  will  be  quickly 
tainted  and  have  a  disagreeable  flavor.  Dis- 
agreeable as  these  absorbed  troubles  niay  some- 
times  be,  they  are  not  so  serious  as  those  result- 
ing from  the  growth  of  bacteria.  The  former 
decrease  after  removal  from  the  source  of  con- 
tamination, while  those  resulting  from  bacterial 
action  continne  to  increase  in  mtensity  as  the 
milk  grows  older.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
milk  should  reach  the  consumer  in  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  condition  in  which  it  leaves  the 
odder  of  the  healthy  cow.  This  means  that 
much  care  must  be  exercised  in  its  production 
and  handling  to  prevent  contaminabon.  Bac- 
teria gets  Bito  milk  chiefly  from  4e  following 
sources:  the  interior  of  the  cow's  udder,  the 
milk  utensils,  the  surface  of  the  cow's  body, 
tbe  atmosphere  of  the  stable  and  milk  housb 
and  the  hands  and  clothing  of  the  r"' — 


■  Google 


luunr.  mouvKKn 


ibc  iidctcrti  free  from  dutUCi  itii  not  a  serioda 
source  of  contaminanon,  siitce  it»  genn  content 
rarely  exceeds  a  iew  hundred  per  cobic  coati' 
BKtre.  If,  however,  tbe  adder  ia  diavued,  it 
may  be  a  very  seiioiu  *Diirce  of  intCctibn.  To 
wcure  milk  with  a  low  twcteiia  content  tboM 
parts  of  the  cow's  body  arousd  tke  .nd<Wr 
^uld  be  as  dean  a*  possible  at  mmuBg  time, 
Tbe  stabk  air  should  be  fi«*  from  dnat,  tba 
iiiilker'i  hands  should  be  dtsi^  •»!  ba  ibiniM 
wear  a  clean  auit-  In  many  cases  the :  utcnslb 
■re  the  woral  source  of  troiiik,  and  great 
care  should  be  taloen  to  see  that  tbue  ue  pr^* 
erly  conotructed  and  tbargu^y  washed  and 
well  sterilized  either  vrith  boiling  water  or  cttMO, 
As  sooa  aa  produced,  milk  should  be  cooled 
to  a  tenvtrature  whkh  will  prevent  the  rapil 
devek>ptncnt  of  the  bacteria  ia  it  fiactem 
crow  very  rapidly  at  temperatures  above  70°  F^' 
but  more  and  more  slowly  as  the  temperature 
is  reduced  below  that  pant;  at  50'  or  belonnv 
growth  is  relatively  slow,  heace  for  best  results, 
milk  ^Kiuld  be  held  at  these  low  teaqteratures. 
During  recent  years,  the  'pasbeuriaatioii*  of 
milk  for  the  puipose  o£  redndng  the  bacteria, 
content  and  deUroying  any  disease  germa  whkh 
may  be  pretent  has  become  a  oomBton  pivc^" 
Pasteurixation  consists  of  heating  the  milk 
temperature    suEEcicnt    to    kill    all 


Ae  rapid  growth  of  those  that  remain.  A  ta»- 
perature  of  145°  F.  maintained  for  30  minute*- 
IS  bdieved  to  be  sufficient  to  destroy  all  disease 


The  average  per  caidta  cimtaniptioa  of  milk 
is  about  one-l^f  pint  per  day.  Lac^  qtmttitie& 
therefore,  are  required  to  supply  me  needs  oi 
ihe  targe  cities.  New  York  dty  alone  consunnne 
about  2,000^000  quarts  dailj'.  Tbe  problon  of 
getting  this  vast  amotmt  of  milk  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  city  is  a  serious  «ae  for.  as  the 
dues  have  increased  in  size,  it  has  been  nece^- 
sary  to  go  farther  away  for  the  necessary  sup- 
iJy  of  milk.  At  preBcnt,  New  Yoric  dty  obtains' 
part  of  its  milk  supply  irom  famis  300  to  400 
miles  awa)'  which  means  railroad  transportation 
of  10  to  12  hours,  after  which  it  must  be  taken 
to  the  dty  plant,  pasteuriied,  cooled  uid  bottled 
before  ready  for  delivery.  As  a  result  this  milk 
u  fre(>uently  24  to  36  hours  old  when  delivered' 
to  the  consumer.  Because  of  the  great  rapidi^ 
with  which  bacteria  grow,  the  injection  of  thu 
long  period  of  time  between  production  and 
consumption  has  greatly  increased  the  problem 
of  a  satisfactory  city  milk  supply  and  has 
chaiu;ed  many  of  the  methods  of  production 
and  handling  on  the  farm,  during  transportation 
and  in  the  city. 

Oisdea  or  Claasca  of  Hllk^The  present 
tendency  is  toward  the  division  of  milk  and 
cream  mto  grades,  primarily  upon  its  sanitarv 
quality.  The  grades  e&tabliihed  in  New  York 
dtir  will  illustrate  the  general  divisions  into 
which  market  milk  is  placed :  (1)  Grade  *A*  -r- 
For  infants  and  children.  Raw:  Cows  tuber- 
culin tested  and  free  from  all  diseases ;  bacteria 
not  more  than  30,000  for  milk  and  150,000  for 
cream  when  delivered  to  the  consumer  or  at 
any  time  prior  to  such  delivery;  employees  free 
from  all  communicable  diseases  or  disease 
germs ;  delivered  to  consumer  within  36  hours 
after  prodiKtioa  Pasteuriaed:  Cows  healthy,- 
as  determined  by  physical  cxamiuation  at  leut' 


tact)  tttek  year;  bactei^  cootcnt  not  to  ex^d 
200000  before 'paateurixalimi  and  not  more  thaii 
30^000  for  milk  and  150^000  for  cream  what 
delivered  to  consumer  or  at  any  tbne  after 
pasteurization;  employees  free  from  conmiuni- 
caUe  dise&M  or  disease  germs ;  dehvered  to 
within  36  hours  after  pasteurization; 


.)w»  in  ^Dod  health  as  determined  by  physical 
examirxation  at  least  once  each  year;  must  not 
contain  more  than  1,500,000  bacteria  before 
pasteurization  and  not  more  than  100,000  foe 
milk  and  5(XXO0O  for  cream  when  delivered  to 
consumer  or  at  any  time  after  pasteurization; 
employees  free  from  communicable  disease  or 
disease  germs ;  milk  ddivered  to  consumer 
within  48  hours  after  pasteurizatioii,  and  cream 
within  72  hours ;  (3)  Grade  «C*—  For  cooking 
and  manufactsnng  purpoMs.  Milk  or  cream 
not  conforming  to  all  Uie  requirements  of  the 
subdlvisJona  of  Grade  A  or  Grade  B,  and 
which  has  been  pasteurized,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  die  Board  of  Htslth;  or  boiled 
for  at  least  two  minutes.  This  milk  must  come 
from  healthy  cows,  as  determined  by  physical 
exanmiation  at  least  once  each  year;  oacteria 
content  must  not  be  excessive;  milk  delivered 
to  consumers  in  cans  only,  within  48  hours  and 
cream  within  72  hours  after  pastenritation. 
Same  requirements  as  to  health  of  employees 
SB  lot  Grades  A  and  B.  In  addition  to  these 
requirements  certain  other  regulations  must  be 
observed  for  each  grade.  In  the  case  of  each 
of  these  grades,  the  contakier  must  bear  a  dis' 
linet  lahel,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
indicating  the  grade  and  no  other  statement  or 


Certified  ttulk  b  milk  produced  under  At- 
supervision  and  in  conformity  with  the  require-; 
ments  of  a  medical  milk  commisston  appointed 
by  the  local  counW  medical  society.  This  millr 
must  conform  with  very  rigid  regulations  Isdd 
down  ^  the  commission,  which  insures  this 
grade  of  mJlk  being  of  a  very  high  standard  of 
coimosition  and  sanitary  excellence. 

Butter, —  Butter  is  the  fat  of  milk  which 
has  been  separated  from  most  of  the  other  con- 
stituent; by  fiie  process  of  churning.  In  mod- 
em dairy  practice  the  cream  is  removed  from-' 
dte  milk  by  centrifugal  force,  by  means  of  the- 
cream  separator,  this  being  possible  because  of- 
the  fact  that  the  fat  globules  are  lighter  than 
the  other  constituents  of  the  milk  and  are 
thrown  DM  as  the  milk  passes  through  the 
rapidly  revolving  bowl  of  the  separator 

Bulletin  149  of  the  lAiited  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gives  the  following  com- 
position for  butter : 


Average  CoMFOSTnoK  or  Binmi  vt  Clashes 

Class 

Num. 
berof 

It- 

VM 

W.t.r 

S>H 

Curd. 

I  Hper<«atr*t<itaver 

114 

W 
370 

82:  s; 

p«  a. 
12. « 

Xi'.i! 

"■TSt 

'sa 

i.ta 

1.74 

ATtnao  of  an  Mmpha. 

W5 

«!.4i    U.9Q 

LSI 

l.W 

dbyGoot^Ie 


DAIKT  FieODOCTS 


VarialiooB  in  die  compoiitioii  of  iadiiidnat 
lota  of  bntler  arc  froquentjy  inuch  Kreater  than 
those  indicated  by  these  averages.  Tnb  U  shown 
by  the  ioUowing : 


Results  or  Analyses  or  U7 
Wisconsin 

Sample. 

s  noM 

pncnctAG* 

Sm 
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Sdt 

Cord 

Pirunl 

Ptrml 

Ptrttnl 
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U.VT 
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Ther«  aie  two  conuoan  types  of  bultex, 
known  as  sweet,  cream  and  sour  cream  butter. 
The  sweet  cream  butter  is  nude  from  cream  in 
which  lactic  acid  h&s  not  been  allowed  to  de- 
velop. It  has  a  miid  flavor  which  is  desired  by 
many  persons,  and  may  be  made  from  either 
raw  or  pasteurized  cream.  Sour  cicam  butter 
is  made  from  cream  in  which  lactic  acid  has 
been  allowed  to  develop,  re«ultiii«  in  a  product 
with  a  mote  highly  pronounced  flavor.  This  is 
the  standard  type  of  butter  in  America  and  in 
most-  countries  of  Europe  The  production  of 
good  butter  of  uniform  quality  and  high  flavor 
requires  the  use  of  cream  which  baa  been  pro- 
duced and  handled  with  care,  cleanliDess  being 
a  first  essential  in  tho  making  of  good  butter. 
After  the  clean,  sweet  cream  is  obtained,  the 
next  step  is  the  development  of  the  proper, 
deeree  of  acid  or  the  "ripening'  process.  Tnifl 
is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  certain  forms 
of  bacteria  commonly  known  as  the  lactic  acid 
bacteria  (Bact.  lattis  acidi),  which  work  on  the 
milk-sugar,  chan^g  it  into  lactic  acid.  It  is 
during  this  ripening  process  that  the  character- 
istic flavors  and  odors  o£  the  butter  are  de- 
v«l<^d,  the  final  flavor  depending  upon  the 
kinds  of  bacteria  which  take  part  in  the  ripcB-- 
ins  ^^^  tl>c  d^ree  to  which  the.  fermentation 
is  allowed  to  develop^  The  finest  qualities  of' 
the  butter  may  be  lost  by  the  over-riperang  of 
the  cream.  Cream  may  be  ripened  by  the  Action 
of  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  aonnaUy  occurring 
in  it  or  the  process  may  be  hastened  by  the  use 
of  a  "starter,*  which  is  a  pure  culture  of  tbt 
lactic  bacteria  grown  in  sldmmilk  or  butterniilk. 
In  many  factories  the  cream  is  pasteurized 
before  the  starter  is  added,  thus  destroying  tnost 
of  the  miscellaneous  bacteria  in  the  ciean;  and 
makins  it  possible  to  more  completely  control 
the  nature  of  the  ripening  process.  The  pur- 
pose of  churning  is  to  remove  the  butter-fat 
trom  the  mUk  serum  and  bring  the  fat  globidfs 
into  compact  form.  This  is  done  by  placing  the 
cream  in  a  chum  of  such  form  that  when  it  is 
revolved  slowly  the  cream  is  thoroughly 
agitated,  thus  bringing  the  minute  fat  globules 
in  contact  "with  each  other  and  causing  them  to 
adhere  as  a  result  of  the  concussion.  The  ease 
with  which  cream  will  churn  is  influenced  by, 
many  (actors,  but  chiefly  by  the  richness  of  the 
cream,  the  temperature  and  the  speed  of  the 
chilm.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  fat  glob- 
ules have  coalesced  to  form  visible  gramtleA, 
the  butter  has  'come.*  The  churning  process 
may  be  controlled  to  give  granules  of  any  de- ' 
gtfcd  **"       After  *h^  rWiimiiw  hu  hf^n  com' 


ft;twl,  the  buttermilk  is  drawn  off  and  fte 
Iter  washed  with  cold  water  to  insure  tiie 
further  removal  of  the  buttermilk  and  to  firtn 
or  harden  the  butter-fat.  so  it  can  be  more 
easily  handled.  The  wash  water  is  then  re- 
moved, the  desired  amount  of  salt  added  and 
the  butter  worked  enough  to  give  an  even  dis- 
tribution and  th»rongh  incorporation  of  the 
salt.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  packed  in  tubs  or 
made  into  prints  depending  upon  the  market  to 
which  it  is  to  be  sent.  The  butter  markets 
recogniae  certain  fairly  definite  grades  known 
as  extras,  firsts,  seconds  and  thirds. 

Definition  ok  Gbadcs. —  Extrat  shall  be  a 
standard  grade  of  averace  fancy  quality  in  the 
season  when  offered  under  the  various  classi- 
fications. Ninety  per  cent  shaK  conform  to  the 
following-  standard;  the  balance  shall  not  grade 
below  Firsts : 

Flavor:  Must  be  sweet,  fredi  and  clean  for 
the  season  when  offered  if  creamety,  or  street, 
fresh  and  reasonably  dean  if  renovated  or 
ladles.  Body:  Must  be  firtn  and  uniform. 
Color:  Not  higher  than  natural  grass,  nor 
lighter  than  light  straw,  but  shonU  not  be 
streaked  or  mottled.  Sail:  ■  Uedium  salted. 
Package:  Soimd,  good,  tmifom  and  clean. 
'  Firjis  shall  be  a  grade  next  below  Extras 
and  must  be  good  butter  for  the  season  when 
made  and  offered,  under  the  various  classifica- 
tions. Ninety  per  cent  diall  conform  to  the 
foKowing  standard ;  the  balance  sh^l  not  grade 
below  Seconds: 

Flavor:  Htnt  be  reason^y  sweet,  reason- 
ably clean  and  fresh  if  creamery  or  renovated, 
ana  reasonably  sweet  if  ladles.  Body:  Uast  be 
firm .  and  faivly  -  uniform.  Color:  Reasonably 
uniform,  neither  very  h]^  nor  very  Ugfat.  Sail: 
May  be  reasonab^  h^h,  light  or  medium. 
Packagt:    Sound,  good,  unifonn  and  clean. 

Seconds  shall  be  a  grade  next  bdow  Firsts. 

Flawr:  Must  be  reasonably  good.  Body: 
If  creamery,  must  be  solid  borb^.  If  ladles  or 
renovated,  must  be  90  per  cent  solid  boring. 
Color:  Fairly  uniform,  but  may  ba  mottled. 
Sott:'  May  be  high,  medium  or  li^t  Package: 
Good  and  uniform. 

Tkirds  shall  be  a  grade  behfw  Seconds  and 
may  consist  of  promiscuous  lots. 

Flavor:  May  be  off  flavored  and  strongf  on, 
tops  and  sidei.  Body:  Not  required  to  draw  a 
fidl  trier.  Color:  Uxy  be  irregular  or  mottled. 
Sail:  High,  light  or  irregular.  Pacbage:  Any 
kind  of  paclcage  nnentioned  at  time  of  sale.  ^ 

In  grading  any  given  lot  of  butter,  it  is 
scored  on  the  basis  of  the  following  numerical 

Burrai  Scxnt  Cabb 

P«ifMt    Scon 
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.  Process  or  renovatod  butter  is  made  from 
butter  of  very  poor  quallt]r  by  sid>jectin^  tt  to 
certain  methods  of  cleaning  and  clanfying. 
The  bnttcT'fat  is  melted  and  cleaned  by  crash- 
ing, aerating  and  other  processes.  This  clari- 
fied buttfer  fat  has  very  little  taste  or  odor  and 
must  be  reconstituted  to  make  it  rescmUe  genu- 
ine butter.     Foe  this  pntpose  it  may  be  nwwl 
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wkb  milk;  skiinmillc  buttermilk  or  cream  and 
■  rechurned  and  worked  to  get  the  dcrired  tex- 
ture and  flavor.  In  1916  there  were  23  factories 
opcrvtinr  under  Federal  licenses.  These  pluits 
prodticed  27,542,015  poimdg  of  retMvnted  butter 
during  the  vear,  of  which  635i/)38  pounds  were 
exported, 

CheMe. —  Cheese  is  a  prodact  -made  from 
millc  by  the  coagulation  of  the  casein  and  the 
expulsion  of  a  portion  -of  the  moisture.  The 
finished  cheese  contains  most  of  the  tnilk-tat 
the  casein  and  a  part  of  the  milk-sugRT  and 
salts.  In  the  process  of  mtkins,  a  sfnal)  per 
cent  of  the  fat,  most  of  the  albumin  and  milk- 
sugar  and  a  small  part  of  the  mineral  matter 
are  washed  om  with  the  larger  part  of  the 
original  water,  in  the  form  of  whey.  The  chief 
purpose  of  making  cheese  is  to  bring  the  nutri- 
ents of  the  milk  into  a  concentrated  form  so 
they  win  keep  lonser  and  derelop  the  special 
flkvors  characteristic  of  the  diflenent  types  of 
cheeses.  A  great  variety  ol  cheeses  are  found 
on  the  markets  of  this  coimtry  and  Europe, 
Ae  variety  being  much  sreaier  m  Enrope  than 
here,  although  the  number  is  increasing  here. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  a  Hst  of 
more  dian  100  kinds  of  cheese,  with  the  methods 
of  making  and  chemical  composition  of  each. 
OiecseS  may  be  divided  into  two  general  proups, 
based  on  the  method  used  for  coagulating  the 
easein,  these  are  the  "acid-cnrd*  cheeses  and 
the  "renoet-curd*  cheeses.  In  the  firs*  group 
the  casein  is  coagulated  by  the  formation  of 
bctic  acid  in  the  raSk.  Thi»' may  rcsidt  from 
^  growth  of  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  normal  to 
the  milk  or  by  the  addition  of  a  ■starter."  The 
dteescs  in  this  gi«up  are  littte  more  than  fresh, 
sour  curd  and  are  eaten  fresh-  without  any 
ripening  process.  There  are  bnt  f«w  varieties. 
In  the  second  group  the  coagulation  is  caused 
\fy  the  action  of  rennet,  irfiich  is  added  to  the 
milk  while  it  ia  fredi  and  has  but  little  acid 
"niis  group  contains  the  varieties  wtncfa  are  of 
greatest  commercial  value.  At  one  end  of  this 
group  are  the  scM»lled  "hard,*  while  at  the 
>oiher  end  are  the  'sof t*  -  vaneties.  Betweea 
diese  extremes  there  are  many  kinds  wMcfa 
Mend  into  each  other  by  inmeitleptible  degrees, 
the  chief  dif£er«iice3  beii«  doe  ta  tke  degree  of 
moisture  they  contain  and  the  vatare  of  die 
■ncro-oreaniiras  causing  the  ripening  ptDcessaft 
The  most  impoMant  of  the  cheeses  is  the  one 
known  as  the  American  of  Cheddar  dieese; 
Its  composition  depends  upon  the  qnali^r  of  the 
nrilk  and  the  meAod  of  making.  Extended 
studies  t^  the  New  York  Experiment  Station 
show  the  f<dlowing  compontion  for  Cheddar 
cheese  nude  from  nonnal  milk : 

lAmt  Higti«t  Avengg 

Wta 32.09  «.S9  3*  M 

«>MlKbdi ».ll  ST. 31  U.I6 

PBt 30.00  i6.79  33. SI 

PioMim ».  80  2* .  11  23 .  72 

tkhi.  etc  (nprtwRed  in  »li>     .  3  12  7  02  5. SI 

Peicnituaof  uUdsinEonnatfat.  50.39  S6.8S  53.54 

Ratio  oihil  to  pfotein*....,....  IK), 79  l.-O.M  l^.TO 

The    differences 
chiefly  to 
milk. 

The  yield  of  tiieese  from  milk  is '  directly 
influenced  by  the  per  cent  of  fat  i 
ThU  is  sbown  by  the  following  tftbk ; 


Ratio  or  Fat  lo  Ctukse  Yihji  im  Nokmal 
Mnjc  <Vak  Slyxb) 

Per  cent  of         Puondi  of  Pounds  of 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  jridd  of  cheese  in* 

creases  with  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk; 
the  increase,  however,  being  not  directly  pro* 
portional  to  the  increase  in  fat  because  the 
casein  does  not  increase  as  rabidly  as  the  fat. 
The  qualitjr  of  Ae  cheese  which  can  be  made 
from  any  given  lot  of  milk  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  care  it  has  received.  Clean  milk  ts 
the  first  essential  for  successful  cheese  making 
and  great  care  should  be  used  not  to  take  in 
milk  having  hi^  acidity  or  bad  flavors  or 
odors  or  snowing  visible  dirt.  Any  of  these 
conditions  indicate  the  ■  presence  of  certai* 
types  of  bacteria  which'  will  injure  the  quality 
of  the  finished  product.  After  milk  of  piood 
quality  has  iMen  obtained,  the  &tst  step  is  t» 
develop  the  proper  degree  of  acidity.  This  mdy 
be  done  by  allowing  the  milk  to  stand  at  a 
temperature  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
lactic  add  bacteria,  or  the  process  may  be 
hastened  by  using  an  artiicial  starter,  as  in  the 
making  of  huttsr.  As  soon  as  the  desired 
degree  of  acidiqr  has  developed,  the  rennet 
should  be  added.  The  amomt  to  be  used,  at 
given  by  Pidilow,  depends  on  (1)  the  strengrth 
of  the  extract;  (2)  the  temperature  of  the  milk; 
(3)  the  acidity  of  the  milk;  (4>  the  composi- 
tion of  the  milk;  (S)  the  kind  of  cheese  to  be 
made,  and  (6)  ttie  temperature  of  curing.  In 
geneml,  an  amount  sufficient  to  coagulate  the 
milk  fit  for  cutting  in  25  to  35  minutes  should 
be  used;  generally  from  2^  to  4  ounces  for 
1,000  pounds  of  milk  will  suffice. 

When  the  milk  is  wdl  coagulated,  small 
wire  knives  designed  for  the  purpose  are  used 
to  cut  it  into  small  cubes  to  allow  the  whey  to 
es<;ape.  It  is  important  that  the  expulsion  of 
the  whey  and  the  firming  of  the  curd  should  be 
carefully  controlled,  which  is  done  by  stirring 
the  curd  and  by  the  application  of  heat.  When 
the  little  cubes  of  curd  have  contracted  to 
slightly  less  than  one-half  their  original  sire 
and  are  firm  and  rubber-like,  the  whey  is 
drawn  off  from  the  vat.  As  soon  as  (he  whey 
is  snfEdently  removed  the  curd  is  piled  along 
either  side  of  the  vat  'and  allowed  to  drain 


to  hasten  the  further  removal  of  the  whey. 
This  cheddaring  process  is  continued  till  Ihe 
curd  shows  the  desired  tcrture  and  the  whey 
coming  from  the  cttrd  has  the  required  degree 
of  acidity.  The  curd  is  now  ■milled*  by  running 
it  through  a  machine  which  cuts  it  into  small, 
even  sized  Mcces  in  order  to  further  assist  in  the 
escape  of  the  whey  and  make  the  salting  process 
easier.  The  curd  ts  then  spread  ove^r'  the  bottom 
of  the  vatj  the  salt  sprinkled  over*  the  surface  and 
the  curd  is  stirred  to  insure  the  even  distribution 
of  the  salt  ta  the  surface  oi.  each -piece.    The 
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dnef  fwniDSC  of  the  «h  is  to  improve  the  fiavor 
of  the  finished  cheese-  it  may  also  assist  in  the 
removal  of  whe^  and  the  control  of  acid  de- 
velopment It  is  now  ready  to  be  put  into 
proper  form  for  marketing  by  placing  the  loose 
lueces  of  curd  in  metal  noops  and  subjecting- 
to  sufficient  pressure  to  cause  the  pieces  of  curd 
to  adhere  to  each  other  firmly.  American  Ched- 
dar cheese  is  placed  upon  the  market  in  a  num- 
ber of  forms  or  styles  as  is  indicated  by  the 
following  table  ;* 

AppniiiDuM  Approiiraata 
Nama  Glupe  us  might 

In  dk.  Lb*. 

Oiedduar.BiVQrt  C^indrial..  14-15  60-10 


10  {muted 
iabloclBor 


which  undergo  no  qvccial  type  of  ripening;  but 
depend  chiefly  Upon  the  amount  of  cream  coor 
tained   for   their  richness   and   flavor. 
Ic«    Cr«uBv~-The    manufacture    and    > 


delicacy  to  be  used  only  in  hot  weather, 
Dut  now  its  real  food  value  is  recosniied  and  it 
is  an  article  of  year  round  consumption.  The 
term  "ice  cream,"  as  at  present  used,  includes 
a  great  varies  of  products,  the  chief  character- 
istic of  which  is  tl^t  they  are  eaten  in  a  frotcn 
condition.  Most  of  these  are  made  from  milk 
or  cream  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and  some 
flavoring  material,  frequently  a  small  amount 
of  'filler"  being  used.  These  jkrodncts  vary 
widely  in  the  per  cent  of  butter-fat  and  the 
flavoring  materials  used.  The  classification  for 
this  class  of  daii^  products  nyen  by  the  Iowa 
Ex^riment  Station  (Iowa  Bulletin  123)  i>: 
Flam  ice  creani^  nut  ice  creams,  fruit  ice 
creams,  bisque   ice  creams,  par  f aits,  mousses. 


s  and  punches. 

The  following  score  card  for  judging  ice 
cream  has  been  prepared  by  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station:  Flavor,  40;  body  and 
texture,  20;  bacteria,  20;  fat,  10;  appearance 


Qieese  of  the  Cheddar  type  requires  consid- 
erable time  for  the  development  of  the  charac- 
teristic flavor.  When  first  made  the  texture 
is  tough  and  rubbery,  and  there  is  little  cheese 
flavor  or  aroma,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  chemical  and  biological  changes  talm 
place  which  give  the  cheese  a  soft,  smooth  tex- 
ture and  its  characteristic  aroma  and  flavor. 
Not    all    the    changes    occurring    during    th^ 

ripening  process  are  well  nnderstood.  but  it  is  •w"'«<y  -",   — 

known  that  they  are  largely  the  result  of  bac-  ?"<>  "^^r,  5;  package,  5. 

terial  action  and  that  the  Bact.  lartit  acidi  and  Petmented    Milk    Diisks. — Withiii    recent 

e.  bulgaricus  (ypes  are  hnportant  agents.    This  >«"  several  forms  of  milk  drinks  which  have 

kind  of  cheese  is  commonly  eaten  at  from  tlirae  undergone  a  lactic  add  fermentation  have  come 

months  to  one  year  of  age,  depending  upon  the  t^"  *>«  extensively  used  for  human  consumption, 

amount   of    flavor   d«iiml   by    the   consumer.  These  various  forma  of  buttermilk  are  all  rich 

The  following  score  card  shows  the  method  of  ""   '««»  nutrients  smce  they  are  made  from 

judging  the  quality  of  this  type  of  cheese  r  ""e  form  of  milk;  but  they  are  chiefly  valu- 
able as  an  aid  to  digesticm  and  in  the  treatment 
of  certain  forms  of  intestinal  disorders.     They 

Pvfect     Scon  are   found   on   the  market   under  a   variety  of 

iOawta  trade   names   such   as  kefir,    kumiss,   badlla^ 

loolak,  matioon  yogurt,  leben,  etc.     All  these 

products  are  the. result  of  changes  caused  by 

the  action  of  certain  types  of  micro-OTganisms. 

In  some  of  them,  as  in  common  buttermilk,  the 

fermentation  i^  caused  by  the  action  of  the 

common  lactic  add  bacteria  (Bact.  laelis  aeidt) 
There  are  several  groups  of  cheeses  of  dis-  in  srfitting  up  the  milk  sugar  and  forming  lactic 
tinct  characteristics  resulting  from  the  nature  acid  Normally  from  0.6  to  0.8  per  cent  of  acid 
of  the  micro-organisms  which  cause  the  ripen-  is  formed.  This  type  of  buttermilk  may  result 
ing.  One  of  these  groups  contains  the  Roque-  as  a  by-product  of  the  ordinary  process  of  hut- 
fort,  Gorgonzola  and  Stilton  in  which  a  species  ter-m^ng  or  it  may  be  made  artificixlly  by 
of  PemcilUum  mold  plays  a  very  important  part  inoculating  miJk  with  a  'starter"  of  lactic  acid 
in  the  ripening  and  development  of  the  charac-  bacteria.  After  the  milk  is  coagulated,  it  is 
teristic  flavor.  In  thuc  cheeses,  the  mold  grows  churned  to  give  it  a  smooth  creamy  oansisiency, 
all  through  the  interior  and  produces  a  lathec  then  held  at  a  low  temperature  to  prevent 
strong,  pungent  flavor.  Another  type  is  repre-  further  bacterial  growth  or  deterioration  in 
seated  by  the  Camembeit,  ongtnating  in  France,  flavor.  Most  of  the  commercial  fcrtnented 
but  now  made  also  in  this  country.  This  is  a  milks  are  made  with  cultures  of  Bacillus  bul- 
spft  cheese  in  which  the  npemng  la  brought  gariai.  a  type  of  lactic  acid  organism  originally 
about  by  the  combined  action  of  molds  and  introduced  from  Bulgaria,  but  which  has  re- 
bacteria,  A  species  of  PenicUlum  grows  upon  ccotly  been  foimd  to  be  common  in  milk  in  this 
the  surface,  producmg  enzymes  which  work  country,  A  culture  of  B.  imlgaricus  is  added 
into  the  curd,  changing  it  to  a  soft  creamy,  to  either  skimmed  or  partly  skimmed  milk  from 
semi-ftuid  texture.  At  the  same  tinie,  Otdtum  which  the  miscellaneous  flora  present  in  the  raw 
locus   develops   on   the   surface   and   this,   to-  niilk  has  first  been  eliminated  by  pastcuriration. 

Siher  with  the   lactic  bacteria  growing;  inside  in  this  way,  a  more  uniform  product  of  high 

!  cheese,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  final  quality  can  be  secured.     After  standing  at  the 

—  proper  temperature  until  coagulated,  the  milk 
IS  churned  in  order  to  secure  fac  desired  nnooth, 


Cheese  Scobe  Cabd 


Body  lind  texture. 
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cent  being  not  uncommon.    It  also  gives  a  flavor 

which  is  preferred  by  many  persons.    Another  Siwiu          Waor      Pat      m^    PraMm     '  A^ 

type  of  product  is  represented  by  the  Initnisi      i ftj.i7      to.ai      il.SB.     lo.so       >.IB 

and  kefir  in  which  there  is  an  alcoholic  as  well      1 <u.4D      11.91      19.04       9.M       1,14 

as   a    Uctic    fermenUtion,    the    former    being     ^ a.m     id.m     la.js      t.n      a.ii 

caused  by  the  action  of  certain  species  of  yeasts,  «imni.a.i, 

which  may  devdoj.  1  or  more  per  cent  «*  alco-  (U«i.  faom  whoi.  ™lk) 

bol.    Carbonic    acid    gas    is    also    developed,  ^^1^   Cbw- 

causing      these      products      to      be      decidedly  Sautu       Water    Pat      n«ai    usu  Fntao      AA 

effervescent.  i 14. as    11,28    13. •?    38.31     9.36     2,13 

CondeiMed    UUk^Some   of    tbc    difficult     1 »  10    "M    !*«    Jt.iu     9.55     i.«o 

proW^TirhandlingnSrtonulfcwe  d^     > ««    '»••    "»   «"    ""     "« 

the  facts:   first,  that  it  )s  bulky  and,  thereforft  (M*ia (njm tkiM-quia 

expensive    to  handle  and    transport;    secono,  Mm^   Obm- 

onder  normal .  conditions  its   life   is   not  more  Suma       Wat«r      Pat    incat    mtaa  Proteta      Aita 

Iban  two  or  three  days ;  and,  tlMfd,  its  produc*     1 2».os     1.28    14,91    40.01    10.6J  .2.33 

So.;,  not  con.,„t  throughout  the  y«r,m»lt-  i;:;;:;;::;  S;"  S;S  ItS  SJ!  Kg  lU 
ing  in   periods   of   shortage  and   surplns.     To 

overcome  these  difficulties  large  amounts  of  Ctwsiderabk  quantities  of  both  the  sweet- 
milk  are  now  being  cotidcnsed.  This  method  cned  and  unsweetened  condensed  milk  are  used 
was  first  used  in  America  by  Gail  Borden  in  for  household  puiroses,  especially  in  hot  cU* 
1856,  his  first  plant  being  in  Connecticut  At  nwtes  where  tresh  milk  cannot  be  easi^ 
first  the  industiy  grew  very  slowly,  but  in  secured.  Large  amounts  are  used  in  the  army 
recent  years  its  development  has  been  very  and  navy  ana  for  ocean  voyages.  That  which 
rapid  and  it  now  represents^  one  of  the  im-  is  put  up  in  bulk  is  used  for  manufacturii^ 
portant  branches  of  the  daiiy  industiy.  la  purposes,  chiefly  by  bakers,  candy  and  ice  cream 
1914  the  output  of  condensed  milk  in  the  United  makers. 

States  amounted  to  875,507,438  pounds,  with  a  Powdered  Milk.— Powdered  milk  is  made 

money  value  of  $58,870,609.    In  general  there  jty  the  more  complete  removal  of  moisture  than 

are  two  kinds  of  condensed  mi^  known  as  in  the  case  of  condensed  milk.     The  objects 

sweetened  and  unsweetened.    The  nrst  is  made  soi^bt  by  this  process  are  similar  to  those  for 

by  condensing  about  2j^  to  3  parts  of  inilk  to  «4uch  condensed  milk  is  made;  namely,  rcdoc- 

□ne  part  of  finished  product  and  the  addition  of  tion  in  volume  and  cost  of  tranwortation  and 

about  40  per  cent  of  cane  sugar.    In  the  second  mi  increase  in  keepii^  quality.    Two  distinctly 

2  to  Zyi  parts  of  milk  are  condensed  to  one  different  methods  are  in  use  for  making  pow 

part  and  no  sugar  is  added     The  removal  of  dered  milk.     In  one  the  partly  condensed  milk 

water  is  accomplished  by  heating  the  milk  in  is  dried  on  the  surface  of  a  heated  revolving 

partial  vacuum,  the  milk  usually  being  heated  tg  drum,  and  in  the  other  it  is  sprayed  or  atomized 

160°  F.  or  higher  in  an  open  tank  before  being  into  a  current  of  healed  air.     In  the  former 

run  into  the  vacuum  pan.     In  the  swoetened  method  the  dried  milk  is  scraped  from  the  sur- 

product  the  sugar  is  added  to  the  milk  in  this  face  of  the  drum  by  means  of  knives,  then 

open  heating  tank.     The  condensing  is  usually  ground  into   flour.     In   the  latter  method   the 

done  under  a  pressure  of  about  25  inches  and  moisture  escapes  as  the  minute  particles  of  milk 

at  a   temperature  of    130°   to   160°    F.     This  fall    throDf^    the   hot    air,    and    the    finished 

Biakcs  it  possible  to  remove  the  water  rapdly  product   collects    on   the   floor   of    the    drying 

without  imparting  very-  much  cooked  flavor  to  chamber  in  the  form   of   a  very  fine   powder, 

the  finished  product.    When  it  has  reached  the  Powdered  milk  ts  made  from  nulk  with  differ^ 

desired  degree  of  concentration  it  is  removed  ent  percentages  of  fat  and  also  from  sldm- 

from  the  vacuum  pan  and  run  into  siutable  tnilk. 

containers    for    marketing.       That    which    ij  Powdered  milk  is  not  entirely  sterile,  but 

designed  for  household  use  is  put  into  hermeti-  since  it  normally  contains  not  more  than  3  to  S 

cally  sealed  tin  cans,  while  for  the  wholesale  per  cent  of  moisture  bacteria  canttot  grow  in  it, 

trade  milk  cans  or  barrels  tn^  be  used.    While  if  properly  protected  against  moisture  It  will 

the  sweetened  condensed  milk  is  not  sterile  it  keep  for  a  kmg  time.     Its  chief  uses  are  for 

will  keep  for  consitlerable  lengths  of  time  be-  cootdtig  uid  for  the  making  of   candies  and 

cause  of  the  inhibiting  effect  of  the  bieb  coik-  ice  cream,  for  wUch  pnrpose  its  small  bulk  and 

ceirtration  of  the  milk  soKds  and  the  added  can«  excellent   keeping    goality   make    it    especially 

sugar   upon   die   growth   of   the  few   micro*  valuable.    By  the  reincorporation  of  the  proper 

organisms  it  contains.    The  unsweetened  prod-  amount  of  water  powdered  milk  may  be  made 

net  ia  sterilized  after  die  cans  are  sealed  by  to  resemble  normal  fresh  milk, 

treatment  in  a  steam  sterilizer,  where  it  is  sub-  Malted  HUk.— Is  made   from  whole  nulk 

jected    to    pressure    and    a    temperature    well  and  the  tiquid  obtained  from  a  mash  of  grotmd 

above  the  boiling  point  for  ftvm  one  to  two  barley,  m^t  and  wheat  flour.    Small  amoimts 

hours.    After  being  taken  from  the  sterilizer  the  of    sodhrni    chloride,    sodium    bicarhonate    or 

cans  art  placed  in  a  mechanical  device  and  potassium    bicarbonate    ma^   be    added.     Thti 

shaken  violently,   for  the  purpose  of  breaking  product  is  then  dried  until  it  contains  not  more 

up   any   particles    of    curd    which    may   have  Aan   3yi   per  cent  of  moisture.     Its  lueping 

formed  and  to  give  the  milk  a  smooth  cre^ny  prcrperties  are  similar  to  diose  of  powdered 

consistency.     Richmond  gives  tke  compoiitian  milk.    Malted  milk  is  Ivgely  tised  in  'tbe  drtir 
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fidal  lecdiag  of  infanta.    S«e  Fabu  Mamaqk- 

IfENT. 

WiLLiAU  A.  Stockikg, 
Proftssor  of  Dairy  Bacteriology,   New  York 

State  College  of  Agriculture. 

DAIS,  <U^&,  a  platform  or  raised  flcMr  at 
ibe  upper  end  of  an  ancient  dining  hall,  where 
the  high  table  stood ;  also  a  seat  with  a  high 
wainscot  hack,  and  sometimes  with  a  canopy. 
for  those  who  saE  at  the  high  tabic.  The  word 
is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  high  table  itself. 

DAISY  (from  'day's  eye",  in  allusion  to 
the  appearance  of  tiie  flower),  a  name  applied 
to  many  plants  of  the  Aster  family,  especially 
to  those  in  which  the  heads  are  surrounded  t^ 
white  rays.  The  daisy  proper  is  Bellis  peren- 
Mtr,  native  of  Europe,  often  grown,  in  its  dou- 
ble forms,  for  its  handsome  flowers.  In  Amer- 
ica the  name  daisy  is  most  often  appKed  to 
Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum,  known  also  as 
ox-eye  daisy,  a  native  of  Europe  but  natural- 
iied  as  a  weed  in  eastern  North  America.  The 
wild  asters  are  Eometimes  known  as  daisies  and 
various  species  of  Erigeroa  are  Imown  by  the 
same  name. 

DAISY  MILLER.  To  know  this  novel  by 
Henry  Tames  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  straight- 
forward first  telling  of  the  story  in  the  Cornhill 
Magazine  in  1878  to  its  revision  in  the  New 
York  edition  of  1909,  including  the  preface  to 
the  latter  and  the  reworkinB  of  the  former  as 
a  comedy  (printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in 
1883),  is  to  know  the  matter  and  the  manner  of 
its  author  as  well  as  any  one  book  or  group 
of  books  can  indicate  the  changing  style  and 
spirit  of  an  author.  Although  refused  by  the 
first  pubHsher  to  whom  it  was  offered,  as  *an 
outrage  on  American  girlhood,"  'Daisy  Miller* 

Justified 'itself  by  its  later  success  both  in  Eng- 
and  and  America.  It  was.  Mr.  James  says, 
■promptly  pirated  in  Boston  —  3  sweet  tribute 
I  hadn't  yet  received  and  was  never  again  to 
know  —  and  became  ultimately  the  most  pros- 
perous child  of  my  invention.*  Although 
essentially  dramatic  in  its  quality  as  a  stoi?,  it 
lost  its  character  when  rewritten  as  a  play,  and 
•Daisy  Miller:  A  Comedy*  wastheBrstof  a  line 
of  paradoxical  failures  which  marked  the  play- 
writings  of  this  dramatic  storyteller.  As  a 
character,  too,  Daisy  Miller  was  one  of  the  first 
of  a  long  line  —  the  successful  line  of  those 
■trtemational  young  ladies*  who  represent  over 
a  third  of  die  feminine  interest  in  Mr.  Tames' 
Stories.  Like  Charlotte  Verver  and  Maggie, 
Julia  Bride,  Isabel  Archer,  Miss  Gunton,  Pan- 
dora Day,  and  dozens  of  others,  she  was  young 
America  sketched  on  a  background  of  Europe, 
where  neither  the  glare  of  her  moneybags  nor 
die  shadow  of  her  newness  could  obscure  her 
real  inwardness.  Whether  she  was  altogether 
line  like  Isabel  Archer  in  'The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady,'  exquisitely,  unmorally  superior  like 
Charlotte  Verver  m  <The  Golden  Bowl,>  or 
naively,  tragically  vulgar,  made  up  of  'chaitn- 
ing  little  parts  that  did  not  match  and  that  made 
no  ensemble,*  like  Daisy  Miller,  she  was  always 
a  type  that  Henry  James  drew  with  vigor^  truth 
and  affection.  For  anyone  interested  m  the 
omtrast  between  the  'early'  and  the  'later* 
manner  of  James,  a  parallel  reading  of  the  first 
and  last  editions  of  'Daisy  Miller'  will  well 
repay  stndy.  Artistically,  the  simpler  dicti<Mi 
and  form  of  the  original  is  is  much  better 


suited  to  dw  tale  as  it  would  be  less  well  suited 
to  the  more  intricate  psychology  of  'The  Awk^ 
ward  Ag^*  'The  Ambassador,'  or  *The  Goldn 
Bowl.' 

EoriH  J.  R.  laAACS. 

DAK,  dak,  or  DAWK,  a  Hindu  word  used 
in  India  for  the  mail  or  post;  a  relay  of  men, 
as  for  carrying  letters,  dispatches,  etc,  or 
travelers  in  palanquins.  The  route  is  divided 
into  stages  and  each  bearer  or  set  of  bearers 
serves  only  for  a  single  stage,  A  dak-bimga- 
low  is  a  house  at  tEe  end  of  the  stage  de- 
signed for  those  who  journey  by  palanquin. 

DAKAK,  da-kir',  Senegal,  a  port  fanasb- 
ing  one  of  die  best  harbors  on  the  virest  coast 
of  Africa.  It  is  situated  near  Cape  Verde. 
There  is  a  lailroad  between  the  port  and  the 
capital.  Saint  Louis.  Dakar  is  b  tortified  mili- 
tary post    P(^  about  ZS,O0O. 

DAKOTA,  or  DAKOTAH,  a  tribe  of 
North  American  Indians,  constituting  at  one 
time  an  important  element  in  the  great  Sioivx 
group.  They  were  reported  numerous  in  the 
17di  and  18th  centuries  and  roamed  over  ex- 
tensive hunting  grounds  in  parts  of  flie  pres- 
ent States  of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 
The  tribe  consisted  of  six  sub-tribes;  (1)  San- 
lee;  (2)  Sisseton;  (3)  Yankton;  (4)  Wahpc- 
ton;  (5)  Yanktonnai;  {6J  Teton.  These  sub- 
tribes  were  divided  into  bands  or  groups;  as, 
the  Tetons  consisted  of  the  Bruli,  Blackfeet 
and  other  groups.  The  Dakotas  were  fond  of 
war  and  when  not  fighting  against  outsiders 
would  sometimes  fight  among  themselves.  In 
1658  they  had  30  towns  on  the  Mississippi,  the 
Missoun  and  Saint  Croix.  The  old  war  spirit 
has  not  died  out;  in  1862  a  portion  of  the  tribe 
attacked  the  whites  and  killed  about  1,200.  In 
1890-91  the  whites  feared  another  uprising 
when  the  ghost-dance  took  place  at  the  Pine 
Ridge  agency.  The  Dakotas  are  located  in  the 
United  States,  chiefly  in  North  and  South  Da- 
kota, Nebraska  and  Montana.  There  are  about 
900  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  about 
25,623.  See  Indian  Schools  ;  Reservations, 
Indian  ;  Siouan. 


DAKOTA  RIVER.    See  James  Rjver. 

DAKOTA  STAGE,  one  of  the  fonnatjoni 
of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series  in  the  United 
States.  The  rocks,  mostly  conglomerates,  clajra 
and  sandstones,  cover  a  vast  area  extending 
over  the  Great  Plains  from  Texas  northward 
Into  Canada.  Their  origin  is  still  a  matter  of 
speculation,  since  they  are  not  marine;  and  in 
Texas  lie  tmconformably  upon  the  Comanche 
limestone.  Near  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  Da- 
kota beds  are  much  tilted,  hardened  and 
eroded.  West  of  die  Rocky  Mountain  ojtiift 
the  Dakota  rocks  are  more  fine-grained  ana  in- 
clude beds  of  coal  or  lignite  of  workable  thick- 
ness. In  much  of  the  Rocky  Momitain  region 
the  D^ota  rests  conformably  upon  Comanchean 
and  even  Jurassic  strata.  The  exact  equivalent 
of  the  Dakota  stage  along  the  eastern  border 
of  the  United  States  is  undetermined.  The 
lower  cross  timber  sand  of  Georgia  and  Missis- 
sippi is  probably  eqoivakiu  to  the  Itakota.  See 
CksTAcioua  Syitek. 
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DAKOTA  WESLZYAN  UNTVIRSITY. 

A  charter  for  an  institution  to  be  known  as 
Dakota  University  tvas  obtained  ta  1883,  as  the 
result  of  a  resolution  of  the  Dakota  Mission 
Conference  held  at  Parker  the  year  before. 
This  resolution  had  provided  for  the  a)»porat- 
ment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  various  of- 
fers of  land  and  rnoi"^  for  the  object  of  e»- 
tablishing  a  school  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mission  Conference.  During  the  years  1883 
and  1884  3  stock  company  was  formed,  iHiiver- 
sity  addition  to  the  city  of  Mitcfadl  was  plated, 
lots  were  sold,  and  in  this  way  and  1^  mb- 
scriptions,  money  was  raised  to  be^n  the  con- 
struction of  a  colies«  building.  In  April  1885 
a  new  company  was  organised  and  a.  new  char- 
ter obtained  which  provided  for  the  'CHtablisli' 
ment  of  an  instittltion  of  learning;  of  high 
grade  at  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  whose  courae 
of  instrncfion  should  become  and  be  a  full  uni- 
versity course.'  Proyision  was  made  also  for  the 
establishment  of  a  preparatory  department  and 
of  'such  auxiliaries  and  brandies  as  shall  be 
decreed  by  the  board  of  directors,  in  localities 
where  suitable  aid  shall  be  offered  for  that  pur- 
pose." The  university  aod  all  of  its  depart- 
ments were  to  be  under  the  conlnil  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  The  university  was 
opened  and  instruction  was  b<^n  in  the  fall  of 
1883.  In  1886  the  Dakota  Conference  at  its 
session  at  Wateriown  formally  accepted  the 
new  institution,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  directors  elect- 
ed by  the  Conference.  On  9  March  1883  the 
college  building  was  completely  destroyed  by 
fire.  Other  quarters  were,  however,  provided 
for  the  classes  and  the  work  continoea  without 
serious  interruption.  During  the  following 
year  a  new  building  was  erected,  the  present 
College  Hall.  More  recently  Graham  Hall,  the 
President's  House  and  Science  Hall  have  been 
added.  These  buildings  are  all  constructed  of 
Sioux  Falls  granite.  They  are  modern  and  well 
adapted  to  llieir  purposes.  Since  the  construc- 
tion of  Science  Hall  the  laboratories  have  been 
quite  generously  equipped.  The  total  re- 
sources of  the  institution  besides  campus, 
buildings  and  equipment  are  approximately 
$300,000.  The  library  contains  40.000  volumes 
and  the  total  enrollment  is  400.  The  attendance 
for  the  last  school  year  is  369. 

DAKSHA,  dak'sha,  in  Hindu  mythcdogy, 
a  priest  to  whom  Siva,  his  son-in-law,  gave  a 
ram's  head  after  he  had  cut  off  Daksha's  head 
in  anger,  because  he  did  not  invite  the  god  to 
his  grand  sacrifice. 

DAL,  dal,  Vladimir  Ivanovrtch,  Russian 
lexicographer :  b.  Lugansk,  govt.  Ekatcrino- 
slav,  1801 ;  d.  Moscow,  3  Nov.  1872.  Of  Danish 
parentage,  he  studied  medicine  at  Dorpat  (now 
Yuriev),  and  as  military  doctor  took  part  in 
the  Turkish  and  Polish  campaigns  of  1828-31. 
He  was  attached  to  the  governor-general's 
staff  in  Orenburg  for  some  years,  and  later  ac- 
companied the  expedition  to  Khiva  in  1839. 
Liberated  from  official  duties,  Dal  made  a  tour 
of  observation  and  research  throughout  the 
Russian  Empire,  collecting  ethnographical  data, 
folklore  and  some  30,000  proverbs,  sayings  and 
idioms.  These  he  published  between  1862  and 
1879.  His  most  valuable  work  was  an  'Ex- 
planatory Dictionary  of  the  Living  Russian 
1 5e(.  (in  4  ^^i,^  Moscow  1861-«B).    His 


stories  vividly  reOect  the  characteristics  of  the 
people.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  was 
issued  in  Saint  Petcrsburgfa  in  1860-61.  His 
'Handbook  of  Botany'  appeared  in  1849. 

DAL,  a  Swedish  word  signifying,  like  the 
German  Thai,  valley,  as  in  Dalecarlia. 

DALAGUBTE,  da-la-gi'ti,  Philippinea,  a 
town  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Ceb4  ^  miles 
southwest  of  the  town  of  Cebu.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1711.    Pop,  21,825. 

DALBERO,  dan>erg^  Karl  Theodof, 
BARON  voH,  Prince  and  Araibishop  of  Mayence, 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  elector:  b.  1744; 
d.  Ratisbon,  10  Feb.  1817.  Having  made  his 
academic  studies  in  the  universities  of  Gottin- 
gen  and  Heidelberg,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  canon  law  and  entered  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal state.  In  1772  he  was  made,  by  the  Elector- 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  privy  cotinselor  and 
governor  of  Erfurt  His  administration  was 
directed  purely  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and 
he  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a  faithful 
and  capable  man  of  affairs.  He  continued  In 
the  service  of  the  elector  and  at  the  death  of 
his  patron  he  succeeded  him  as  archbi^op, 
elector  and  arch-chanceUor  ot  the  empire 
.(1802).  In  1804  the  Pope,  Pius  VII,  being  then 
in  Paris  for  the  occasion  of  the  crowmng  of 
Napoleon,  Archbishop  Dalberg  was  invited  by 
Napoleon  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
Pope  Pius  to  a[>prove  a  proposed  readjust- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Germany.  The 
archbishop  served  well  the  interests  of  the 
French  emperor  and  later  had  his  reward 
when  the  readjustment  was  effected,  for, 
though  he  had  to  give  up  the  archiepisco^  see 
of  Mayence  and  his  dignities  in  the  empire,  he 
was  more  than  recompensed  by  bdng  made 
metropolitan  of  Ratisbon,  while  Aschaflenburg, 
Wetzlar  and  Ratisbon  were  erected,  on  his  bo- 
half,  into  a  princedom.  Further  his  purely  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction  was  enlarged  by  being 
made  to  extend  over  such  parts  of  the  eccle»< 
astical  jurisdiction  of  Mayence,  Cologne  and 
Treves  as  lie  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Bui  of  all  these  dignities  and  powers,  except 
the  archbisbjipric  of  Ratisbon,  he  was  deprived 
after  tiie  fall  of  Napoleon.  He  was  a  man  of 
learamg,  a  lover  and  patron  of  art  and  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland  and 
the  great  contemporary  li^ts  of  German  lit- 
erature. He  was  author  of  several  works  on 
pfailosoi^y  and  aesthetics  (much  consulted  l^ 
scholars),' and  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  nat- 
ural history,  mineralogy,  chemistry  and  agricul- 
ture. Consult  Beatdteu-Marconnay,  'Karl  von 
Dahlberg  und  seine  Zeit'  (2  vols,  1879)  ;  and 
Kramer,  <Life  of  Karl  von  Dahlberg'  (Ldp- 
Jig  1821).  ^ 

DALBBRGIA,  a  genns  of  6ne  troiHcal 
forest  trees  and  climbing  shrubs,  natural  order 
LegumtHOsa,  some  species  of  which  yidd  ex- 
cellent timber.  D.  latifolia  (the  blackwood,  or 
East  Indian  rosewood)  is  a  magnificent  tre«, 
furnishing  one  of  the  most  valuable  fumituiv 
woods.  D.  siuoo  gives  a  hard,  durable  wood, 
called  sistoo,  much  employed  in  India  for  rail- 
road sleepers,  house-  and  ship-building,  etc. 
Similar  forms  are  found  in  Brazil. 

DALCHO,  Frederick,  American  phyndan: 
b.  London,  England,  1770;  d.  Charleston,  S,  C, 
24  Not.  183&    His  father,  a  distinguisbed  oT 
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under  Frederidc  tbt  Great,  had  retired  to  EnK- 
Iwid  for  his  health,  and  al  his  death  Frederick 
cavie  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  at  die  invitation  oE  his 
uncle,  who  had  removed  to  that  place  a  few 
years  before.  Here  he  received  a  classical  edu- 
cation, and  then  studied  medicine,  giving  special 
attention  to  botany.  He  then  entered  we  med- 
kal  department  of  the  army,  and  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Johnson,  Charleston  harbor,  but,  in 
consequence  of  some  difficulty  with  his  brother 
officers,  resigned  in  1779,  and  practised  in 
.CfaarieSlon,  where  he  was  active  in  estaUishing 
a  botanical  garden.  About  1807  he  left  his 
practice  and  hecame  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Charleston  Courier,  a  daily  Federal  newspaper. 
He  began  to  be  interested  in  theological  studies 
b  1811,  and  in  1818  was  ordained  a  priest  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  1819  he 
became  assistant  at  Saint  Michael'^  Charleston, 
where  he  remained  until  hia  death.  He  pub- 
lished 'Evidence  of  the  Divinity  of  Our 
Saviour'  (Charleston  1830);  'Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
South  Carolina'  (ISX);  and  'Ahiman  Reion' 
(JSE2). 

DALCROZB,  dal'krSz',  Bmile  Jacqnea, 
Swiss  composer  and  originator  of  eutythmics: 
b.  Vienna,  6  July  1865.  He  lived  in  Geneva  from 
IB73  to  1910.  While  pursuing  the  stu^-  of  lit- 
erature at  the  University  of  Geneva,  he  also 
attended  the  conservatory.  Later  he  studied 
with  Fuchs,  Graedener  and  Bruckner  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory,  and  also  with  DeUbes  in 
Paris.  In  1892  he  became  professor  of  harmoi^ 
and  solfeggio  at  the  Conservatory  of  Geneva. 
It  was  here  that  he  first  conceived  his  idea  of 
laying  special  stress  on  rhythm.  He  began  by 
insisting  on  his  pupils  beating  the  time  wim 
their  hands.  Gradually  the  feet  and  the  entire 
body  were  called  into  play,  thus  co-ordinating 
the  music  with  elaborate  and  graceful  rhythmic 
movement.  He  had  developed  his  ideas  to  a 
considerable  extent  when  he  succeeded  in  inter- 
esting the  French  psychologist  Edouard  Clapa- 
ride,  and  together  with  him  he  elaborated  a 
Special  terminology  and  reduced  his  practice  to 
a  system.  When  his  request  to  have  his  system 
introduced  as  a  regular  course  into  the  conserva- 
tory was  refused,  he  resigned  and  left  Geneva. 
At  Helleran,  near  Dresden,  he  established  m 
1910  a  special  school  for  eurythmics,  of  which 
he  was  thereafter  the  director.  The  fame  of 
this  institution  spread  rapidly,  so  that  within 
three  j-ears  the  system  found  its  waj;  into  many 
schools  of  Germaiiy,  France,  Russia'  and  Eng- 
land. In  1913  it  was  introduced  into  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  and  two  special  schools  were  established 
in  New  York  and  Chicago  respectively.  He  has 
written  two  operas,  'Janie'  (1803)  and  'Sancho 
Pania'  (1897);  <La  Veillie'  and  <Po*me 
Alpestre,'  for  soli,  chorus  and  orchestra;  a 
violin  concerto  and  some  excellent  songs. 

DALE,  Alan  (Alfred  J.  CObek),  American 
dramatic  critic :  b.  Birminj^am,  England,  14 
May  1861.  After  leaving  Oxford  University  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and  was  dramatic 
critic  on  the  New  Yoric  Evening  World  1887- 
95,  and  on  the  New  York  Journal  from  1895, 
and  later  on  the  New  York  Amrrican.  He  has 
published  'Jonathan's  Home' ;  *A  Marriage 
Below  Zero';  'An  Eerie  He  and  She';  'My 
Footlight  Husband';  'A  Moral  Busybody'; 
'An  (Jld  Maid  Kindled' ;  'Familiar  Chats  with 
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(1902);  'Wanted— A  Cook';  'The  Great  Wet 
Way'    (1909). 

DALS,  David,  Scottish  manufacturer:  b. 
Stewarton,  ^rshire,  6  Jan.  1739;  d-  Glasgov, 
17  March  180a  He  commenced  life  as  a  weaver, 
and  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Arkwright  a  partnership  was  entered  into 
between  them  for  the  erection  of  cotton-rnills 
on  the  Oyde,  and  the  settlement  of  New  Lanark 
was  in  consequence  formed.  He  had  also  ex- 
tensive shares  in  other  spinning  factories  estab- 
lished under  his  supenntendence  in  various 
Girts  of  Scotland,  and  was  head  partner  in  a 
r^e  manufacturing  firm  in  Glasgow,  besides 
acting  there  as  agent  for  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland.  In  1799  he  retired  from  business, 
and  disposed  of  the  works  at  New  Lanark  to 
a  company  of  EngUsh  capitalists,  who  entrusted 
the  management  of  them  to  the  celebrated  Rob- 
ert Owen  (q.v.),  who  afterward  married  Mr. 
Dale's  eldest  dau^ter.  He  was  the  founder 
and  pastor  of  a  small  religious  sect  called 
•DaliMs,"  or  "Old  Independents.* 

DALB,  Richard,  American  naval  oiGc«r: 
b.  1756j  d.  1826.  At  the  beguintng  of  the 
Revokitionary  War  he  joined  the  English  serv' 
ice,  but  soon  resigned  and  entered  the  American 
navy,  serving  under  Tohn  Barry  and  later  as 
first  lieutenant  to  Paul  Jones.  He  distinRuisbed 
himself  in  the  engagement  between  the  Bon 
Hownte  Richard  and  the  Sera^.  He  was  sev- 
er^ times  a  prisoner.  He  became  captain  after 
the  war,  and  in  1801  commanded  a  squadron 
sent  against  Tripoli.  He  resigned  the  followii^ 
year  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
retirement. 

DALE,  Robert  William,  English  Congrega- 
tional cl»^^man:  b.  London,  1  Doc  1829;  d.  13 
March  18957  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
foremost  of  non-conformist  leaders  in  England. 
In  1868-69  he  was  chairman  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  and  for  seven  years  was  editor  of 
The  Congregationalist.  In  1877  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  on  preaching  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, being  the  first  Englishman  appointed  to 
the  Lyman  Beecher  lecturesh^.  Among'  his 
more  important  writings  are  'The  Atonement' 
0875)  ;  'Lectures  on  Preaching'  (1877)  ;  *The 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians :  its  Doctrine  and 
Ethics'  (1882)  ;  'The  Living  Cllirist  and  the 
Five  Gospels'  (1890);  'Fellowship  of  (Crist' 
(1891 ) .  He  was  a  versatile  and  powerful 
speaker  and  exercised  an  extended  influence 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Ei^^and. 

DALE,  Sn  Tbomaa,  Colonial  governor  of 
Virginia:  d.  Masulipatam,  IntUa,  1619.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  nnknowo.  He  served  with 
the  English  troops  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
1606  was  loiighted  by  James  I.  The  London 
Company  sent  him  to  Virginia  in  1611  with 
supplies.  In  the  absence  of  the  governor- 
general,  Lord  de  la  Warr,  Dale  acted  as  deputy 
eovcTTtoT  from  May  to  August  1611,  when  he 
was  succeeded  bj^  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  but  he  was 
in  control  again  in  1614-16.  His  administratioo 
was  noted  for  its  severity.  He  placed  the 
colony  under  martial  law  and  republished  a 
code  of  severe  repressive  laws,  since  known  as 
'Dale's  Code.*  He  defeated  the  Indians  and 
founded  the  settlements  of  Henrico  and  Ber- 
muda Hundred.     He  retumed  to  T 
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16U^  was  sent  with  an  East  Indb  Company 
fleet  agaioat  tbe  Dutch  in  1618  and  defEated  a 
Dutch  6eet  near  the  pretent  Batavta  in  Novem- 
ber 16ia  Consult  Brown,  'The  Genesis  of  the 
United  Suies*  (Bojton  1890):  id.,  'The  First 
Republic  in  America'  (ib.  1898)  ;  Bnice,  <Eco-  ' 
nomic  History  of  Virgmia'  (New  York  1907). 
7^  laws  above  referred  to  may  be  found  m 
Force,  'Tracts  and  Other  Papers  Rel3ting[  to 
the  Colonies  in  America*  (Vol.  IIL  Washing- 
ton    1836-46). 

DALE,  Thomu  Nelwn,  American  geolo- 
^st:  b.  New  York  25  Nov.  IMS.  In  1885  be 
joined  tbe  United  dtales  Geoloracal  Survey,  of 
which  he  became  geologist  in  1892.  From  1693 
to  1901  he  was  iastructor  in  geologyasd  bot- 
anj  at  WLUiams  Collese.  He  is  author  of  'The 
Scientific  Spirit  AppUed  to  Living  Subjects' 
(1913) ;  also  various  bulletins,  reports  and 
papers  on  geological  subjects. 

D'ALEHBBRT,  datiA'bir',  the  assumed 
name  of  Jear  lz'Rond,  French  mathematician 
and  philosopher:  b.  1717;  d.  1783.  He  was  the 
natural  son  of  Chevalier  Destouches  and 
Madame  de  Tenon.  As  an  infant  he  was  left 
on  die  portico  of  the  chapel  of  Saint  Jtan  le 
Bond.  His  father  contributed  secretly  toward 
his  support  and  had  him  educated  by  the  Jan- 
scnists  at  Ac  College  Maiaiin,  ^ere  he  was 
especially  brilliant  in  mathematics,  phvsics  and 
astronomy.  At  the  age  of  22  be  puHi^ed  a 
work  on  the  integral  calculus  and  two  years 
later  a  work  on  the  refraction  of  solid  bodiet. 
Hb  'Dynamics'  (1743)  is  an  epoch  in  mechani- 


.j>  the  effective  force.*  He  was  elected  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1741  and  to  the  French 
AcAdemy  in  1754,  becoming  the  perpetual  secre- 
tary of  the  latter  in  177Z  From  1751  to  1758 
he  was  associated  with  IXderot  in  editing  tbe 
'£n(3;clop^die.'  To  it  he  contributed  the  gen- 
eral introduction,  sketching  in  broad  outline 
die  evolution  of  aviliiation,  art  and  science.  He 
was  invited  by  Frederick  II  to  become  presi- 
drait  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  by  Cathafine 
II  of  Russia  he  waa  oSered  100^  francs  a. 
year  as  tutor  to  her  sotL  Because  of  his 
desire  to  live  simply,  he  refnsed  both  offers. 
In  his  last  years  he  was  doschr  associated  with 
Mile,  de  I'Esptnasse,  and  her  ^th  ui  1776  was 
a  shock  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
D'Alemben  ranks  among  the  greatest  gevmetri- 
cians  of  his  century,  and  holds  a  hi^h  place 
also  in  literature  and  philosophy.  His  great 
service  to  letters  was  his  exposure  of  tbe  evils 
of  patronage  and  his  fostering  the  independence 
of  his  class  from  social  and  political  power. 
Consult  Bertrand,  'D'Alembert'  (Paris  1889)  : 
CondorcEt,  'Eloge  de  lyAlembert'  (delivered 
before  the  Academy,  1784) :  Tallentyre, 
•D'Alemben  the  Thinker,*  in  his  'Friends  of 
Voltaire'  (London  1906).  There  is  a  partial 
edition  of  D'Alembert's  'Works'  by  Bossaoge 
(Paris  1821). 

DAL£n,  (Hill)  Gaataf,  Sweifish  engineer: 
b.  Stenstorp  1869.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Gothenburg  Engineering  Institnte  and  ifae  Zuridi 
Polytechnicum.  An  eminent  consulting  engineer, 
'  s  employed  by  the  Swedish  Carbide  and 
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cd^ed  the  Nobel  prize  in  pbysics  and  in  1913 
was  elected  to  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of 
Science.  He  wrote  tedmical  papers  and  a  bool^ 
'Gienii(die  Technologic  des  Papiera*    (1911). 

DALHOUSnC,  George  Ramaay,  9tr  Eakl 
OF,  En^ish  soldier  and  adminisf tator :  b.  1770; 
d.  1838.  He  saw  service  at  Martinique,  m  the 
Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  In  1815  he  was  raised  to  a 
Mera^  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Baron 
^msay.  He  was  lieuletiant-rovemor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  1816-^,  wid  founded  Dalhonsie  College 
(g.vj,  Halifax.  His  term  as  govemor-in-chief 
«f  Canada.  1820-28,  was  martced  by  conflicts 
with  Papineau  and  the  Lower  Canada  assembly. 
He  was  instrumental  m  founding  the  Quebec 
Literary  and  Historical  Society,  and  in  raising 
a  monument  to  (he  joint  memories  of  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe. 

DALHOUSZS,  James  Andrew  Ramsay, 
l&TH  Eau.  and  1st  Mahquis  of,  British  states- 
man: b.  near  Edinburgh.  22  April  181Z;  d.  19 
Dec.  1860.  After  filling  the  offices  of  vice- 
president  (1843)  and  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  0844)  he  was  appointed  governor-general 
of  Inoia  (le47).  In  the  administration  of  In- 
£an  affairs  he  showed  marked  ability,  estabhsh- 
ing  railway  lines,  telegraphs,  irrigation  works, 
etc  Under  his  rule  was  annexed  the  Punjab, 
Oude,  Berar  and  other  native  states,  as  well  as 
Pegu  in  Burma,  to  the  British  Empire.     His 

Klicy  of  annexation  —  especiallv  where  it  was 
aught  about  through  the  failure  of  natural 
heirs  in  native  states  adjoining;  the  British  do- 
minion, has  been  severely  cnticiied;  but  that 
aside,  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Indian  proconsul^  He  was  created  a 
marquis  in  1849. 

DALHOU8IB,  New  Bmnswkk  caiutal  of 
RestigDuche  Coun^,  and  a  port  of  entry.  It 
is  situated  on  Chaleurs  Bay  and  the  estuary  of 
RestiHouche  River.  The  chief  industries  are 
fishing  and  trading  in  lumber,  salmon  and 
lobsters.     Pop.  1,650. 

DALHOUSIB  COLLBOE  AND  UNI- 
VERSITY, an  institution  of  leartung  located  at 
Halifax,  N.  S.  It  was  founded  in  1818  by  the 
Rl  Hon.  George  Ramsay  (q.v.^,  9tfa  earl  of 
Dalhotni&  whose  last  pubBe  act  m  Nova  Scotia 
was  (lie  Mying  of  tbe  cornerstone  of  tbe  old 
building,  22  May  1820,  but  it  was  not  until  13 
Ian.  1821  that  the  *4itll  to  incorporate  the 
Gorcmors  of  Dalhonsie  College  at  Halifax* 
became  a  law.  The  porpose  oi  the  icollege  as 
originally  slated  was  *for  the  education  of 
'  '  die  hkher  blanches  of  sdenec  and 
»  and  *to  he  open  to  all  occtipationg 
ana  sects  of  religion.*  It  was  to  be  modeled 
after  Edtnbu^  Unirersity.  Tbe  first  name  of 
Dalbousie  was  tbe  ■College  of  Halifax,*  but  la 
1821  the  l^riatnre  granted  ^,000  to  the  tie*r 
ctdlege  ana  named  il  after  its  fotmden  The 
oril^I  endowment^  about  flOyOOO  ($50;000), 
was  derived  from  funds  collected  at  die  port 
of  Castint.  Me.,  durlns  its  occmntion'  in  1814 
by  Sir  Jonn  Sherhrooxe.  then  lieutenant-gor- 
emor  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  1841  imiversity 
powers  were  granted  to  the  college.    The  aarqr 
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with  Kin^*  College  (q.v.),  bnt  both  proved 
failures.  It  did  not  open  its  doors  until  1838, 
and  closed  them  again  in  1S43.  From  1844  to 
1863  Dalhousie  ceased  to  operate  as  a  College, 
snd  the  govemort  eitlKr  allowed  the  funds  to 
accumulate  or  managed  it  as  a  high  school.  In 
1863  the  college  was  reor^niEeiC  with  a.-  stafi 
of  six  professors,  a  tutor  ui  modern  tansuaees 
and  about  60  students.  The  governing  bodies ' 
of  the  institution  are  (1)  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors, the  supreme  governing  body;_  appoint- 
inents  to  it  are  made  07  the  govemor-m-counci] 
on  the  nomlnatian  of  the  board.  The  governors 
have  the  management  of  the  funds  and  the 
property  of  the  coIWe ;  the  power  of  appoint' 
ing  the  president,  professors  and  other  oftidals, 
and  of  determining  their  duties  and  salaries, 
and  the  general  oversight  of  the  work  of  the 
university.  (2)  The  senate,  consisting  of  the 
pre»dents  and  professors.  To  this  body  are 
entrusted,  liy  statute,  the  internal  regulations  of 
the  university,  subject  to  (he  approval  of  the 
governors.  All  degrees  are  conlerred  by  the 
senate.  (3)  The  faculties  of  arts  and  science, 
law,  medicine  and  dentistry.  These  are  commit- 
tees of  the  senate  for  the  supervision  of  the 
teaching  of  the  university,  the  preparation  of 
.regulations  governing  the  courses  of  study  and 
the  recommendaiion  of  suitable  candidates  for 
priies,  scholarship,  diplomas  and  degrees.  In 
addition  to  the  courses  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in 
pure  science  and  ennneering,  the  university  has 
school*  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Dentistry.  In 
affiliation  with  the  Halifax  Conservatory  of 
Music  it  gives  courses  for  the  diploma  of 
Licentiate  of  Music  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music.  In  affiliation  with  the  Nova  Scotia 
College  of  Pharmacy  it  gives  courses  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pharmacy.  The 
university  is  well  equipped  for  its  work 
and  is  constantly  enlarging  its  sphere  of 
usefulness.  It  has  a  large  student  body  and 
admits  students  of  either  sex.  The  first  site  of 
flie  college  was  on  the  Grand  Parade.  In  !887 
the  college  was  removed  to  Carlcton  street, 
where  the  professional  schools  still  are.  In  1916 
■the  Arts  and  Science  departments  were  removed 
to  the  Studlej;  estate,  a  beautiful  site  of  42  acres 
-on  the  ontakirfs  of  the  citv,  near  the  North 
West  Arm.  This  was  made  passible  by  the 
results  of  a  canvass  for  funds  for  building  and 
endowment  in  1912  vvhich  brought  in  $400,001}. 
The  building  alrea<^  erected  on  the  new  site 
are  the  Science  &iilding,  the  cornerstone  of 
-which  was  laid  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Connaiight,  governor-general  of  Canada,  and 
'^e  Uacdooald  Memonal  Library,  the  style  of 
architecture  chosen  being  ISlh  century  Geoi^an. 
Many  generous  gifts  have  been  made  to  Dal- 
.'housie,  notably  those  of  the  late  George  Mtmro 
of  New  York;  from  1879  to  1884,  amoinrting  to 
about  $350,000,  which  did  much  to  put  the 
n  a  solid  financial  basts.    Alexander 


Accepted  InstitBtlons  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
'tion.  It  is  the  chief  institution  of  learning  in 
oastem  Canada,  and  draws  students  not  only 
from  all  over  the  Dominion  but  also  from 
Newfoundland    and    the   West    Indies.      It   is 


not«d  for  the  aumber  o{  its  gradOMtt  who  have 
attained  eninence  in  edueaticinel  and  professional 
life.  It  is  non-secBuian.  and  is  supported  en- 
tirely  by  its  endowment. 

DALICHODACTYLY.  The  condition  of 
having  abnormally  long  fingers.     See  Bbachy- 

DACTVLY. 

DALIN,  da-1en',  Olof  von,  Swedish  his- 
torian andjwet:  b,  Vmbert  Holland,  29  Aug. 
1708;  d.  Drottningholm,  12  Aug.  1763.  He 
studied  at  Lund,  visited  Stockhobn,  where  he 
received  a  minor'  pubSc  office  in  1726.  He 
began  to  publish  tiie  weekly  Svenska  Argus  in 
1733  whidi  appeared  anonymously.  This  was 
followed  by  'Tankar  ofver  Critiquer* 
('Thoughts  AboutCritics')  in  1736;  <Tbe  Story 
of  the  Horse  and  Aprilverfc,'  a  series  of  politi- 
cal satires  ^1738);  and  <Svenska  Friheten> 
('Swedish  Liberty,'  1742).  He  then  received 
a  series  of  offices,  first  as  tutor  to  the  crown 
prince  (1751) ;  secrcUry  of  the  Swedish  Acad- 
emy of  Literature  (1753).  He  endured  a  short 
rod  of  political  exile  (1756-61)  during  -viutb 
wrote  his  most  famous  worii,  'Svea  Riku 
historia>  ('Histoty  of  the  Swedish  Kingdom*), 
whkh  was  published  in  three  volumes  <1746- 
62),  He  was  ennobled  in  1751,  was  made  privy 
(xiundllor  in  1753  and  remained  at  court  as 
royal  bistotiograplier  until  tns  death.  Besides 
the  works  alreat^  mentioaed,  he  wrote  several 
mhior  dratnadc  works  and  numerous  poems, 
epigratns,  etc  His  style  is  charade rtzed  by 
great  vigor  and  spiriL  The  best  edition  of  his 
poetical  works  appeared  at  Stockholm  (1782-83), 

DALKEITH,  Scoriand,  market  town,  six 
miles  southeast  of  Edinburgh.  It  has  a'  com 
market,  a  large  and  commodious  market  hall, 
■erected  in  1854;  manufactories  of  carpets, 
brushes  'and  bricks,  besides  iron  foundries  and 
tanneries.  There  are  large  coal  mines  near  by. 
Much  truck  gardeiung  for  FdinbuTgh  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  neighboring  country.  Dalkeitil 
arose  around  an  andent  castle,  which  was  long 
a  strOTighotd.  It  was  successively  held  by  the 
Grahams,  the  Douglases,  the  Earls  of  Morton 
and  the  Earls  of  Bucdeuch.  Dalkeith  Pahic^ 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bucdench  and 
Queensbury,  built  about  1700  on  the  site  of  the 
old  castle,  is  a  large  square  structure  orerfiang- 
ing  the  North  Esk.  Three  times  En^ish  rulers 
have  occupied  the  palace  on  visits  to  Scotland. 
Pop,  7,0!9. 

DALL,  Caroline  WdDs  Healey,  American 
author:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  22  June  1822;  d-  1912. 
She  lectured  frequentlj;  on  theological  subjects 
and  on  questions  associated  with  the  ameliora' 
tion  of  conditions  affecting  woman  and  was  a 
founder  of  the  Social  Science  Association.  For 
many  years  she  conducted  a  class  in  literature 
and  morals  at  her  home  in  Washington.  With 
Mrs.  Pauline  Wright  Davis,  she  founded  Una, 
a  journal  devoted  to  woman's  n^ts  and  the 
pioneer  publication  of  its  kind  in  Boston.  The 
writings  of  Mrs.  Dall  are  devoted  chiefly  to  a 
discussion  of  the  rights  of  woman,  and  her 
woric  'The  Colltse,  ttie  Mailcet  and  the  Court 
or  Woman's  Relation  to  EducatiqtL  Employe 
ment  and  Gtizenship*  (1867),  is  a  widely  Icnown 
contribution  to  that  subject.  She  was  an  indus- 
trious literary  worker,  and  wrote  many  other 
books,  among  which  are  'Essays  and  Sketchss' 
(1849);  'Woman's  Right  to  Labor'  (1860); 
'Egypt's    Place    in    Histoty>    <186S);    <PalQ 
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Grav's  Tourney  to  die  Cotton  Islanffsj*  imd 
'What  We  Really  Know  About  Shakespeare* 
(1885);  'Nazareth'  (1903);  <Fog  Bells'  (1905). 

DALL,  William  Healey,  American  natural- 
ist :  b.  Boston,  21  Aug.  1845.  He  was  a  spedal 
jtudent  in  natura!  sciences  under  Louis  Agassiz. 
In  1865-68  he  accompanied  the  Iniemational 
Telegraph  Expedition  to  Alaska,  and  from  1871 
to  1884  he  was  on  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  of  Alaska.  In  1880  he  became  honorary 
curator  of  the  United  States  National  Uuseum, 
and  in  1893  professor  of  invertebrate  paleon- 
toloKy  at  the  Wagner  Instituie  of  Science,  Pbila- 
delpma.  In  1884-1905  he  was  paleontolodst  to 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  He  has 
received  niany  honorary  degrees,  including  that 
of  LL.D.  from  George  Washington  University 
in  1915.  His  publications  number  some  hundred 
titles,  mostly  on  scientific  subjeas.  He  wrote 
works  on  the  n&tural  history  of  Alaska,  such  as 
'Alaska  and  ItB  Resources'  (1870)  ;  'lieportsof 
the  Molluscs  of  the  Blake  Expediuon'  (188Q- 
90) ;  'Molluscs  of  the  Southwestern  Coast  al 
the  United  States'  (1890). 

DALLAS, .  Alnumder  jamM,  Ameiican 
ttatosman:  b.  Island  of  Jamaica,  21  Jtt)IC'1759; 
d.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  14  Jan.  1817.  He  wu  edu- 
cated at  Edinbureh  studied  law  in  London  and 
■ettled  in  Philade^>hia  in  1783.  He  became 
eminent  at  the  bar,  and  waa  United  States  di^ 
trict  attorney  in  PonnayhrBnia  f  nnn  1810  to  1814. 
He  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Madi- 
son from  1814  to  1816  and  in  this  capacity 
recommended  to  Congress  the  incorporation  of 
ft  new  United  States  Bank.  For  a  diort  time  he 
also  served  as  Secretary  of  War.-  He  originated 
a  definite  financial  poUcy  for  the  treatuy  uid 
left  it  with  B  uirplvi  of^  $20,000,000  within  two 
years  after  he  had  found  it  baidiruilt.  Ho  mA- 
lithed  'Reports  of  Caset  Roled  and  Adjudged 
^  the  Courts  of  the  Unit«d  Stales  and  of 
Fetmsylvania  before  and  since  the  Revolution' 
(4  vols.,  1790-1807);  'Address  to  the  SocieQr 
of  Constitutional  Repablicans'  (1805};-  'Expo- 
sition of  the  Causes  and  Character  of  the  War 
of  1812-15'  (1815).  Consult  'Life  Mid  Writ- 
ings of  Alexander  Tames  Dallas,'  by  his  son, 
(korge  M.  Dallas  (Phitadelphim  1871). 

DALLAS,  George  Mifflin,  American  diplo- 
matist: b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  10  July  1792;  1 
tfiere,  31  Dec.  1864.  He  was  the  son  of  A.  J. 
Dallas  (q.v.).  In  1813  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  soon  after  entered  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice. In  1831  he  was  elected  a  United  States 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania;  was  United  Slates 
Minister  to  Russia  1837-39,  and  in  1844  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
In  1846  his  casting  vote  as  president  of  the 
Senate  repeated  the  protective  tarifl  of  1842, 
though  he  had  previously  been  considered  a 
Protectionist  _  His  course  on  this  question 
aroused  much  indignation  in  PennM-lvania.  He 
was  United  Stales  Minister  to  Great  Britain 
from  1856  to  1861.  His'  principal  publi^ed 
writings  were  posthumous,  and  include  a  'Series 
of  Letters  from  London'  (1869),  and  a  "Life 
of  A.  J.  Dallas'  (1871). 

DALLAS,  Ga.,  town,  county-scat  of  Pauld- 
ing County;  on  the  Southern  and  Seaboard  Air 
Line  railroads ;  about  34  miles  northwest  of 
Atlanta.  There  are  cotton,  yam,  ho^ery  mills, 
and  several  gold  mines.     New  Hope  Church, 


Sherman  and  General  Johnston  on  25-^  May 
1864.    Pop.  1,259. 

DALLAS,  Gs.,  Battle  Linea  at.  After  the 
Confederate  evacuation  of  Dalton  (see  Daltom, 
Ga.,  Miutajiy  Opebations  at),  12  May  1864, 
and  the   battle   of   Resaca,    14-15    May,    Gen. 


(jeneral  Johnston  prepared  to  make  a  stand,  and 
General  Sherman  closed  in  on  him  for  battle; 
but  Johnston  abandoned  Cassville  during  the 


Cassville  and  Kii^ston,  and  prepared  for  an- 
other advance.  As  Johnston  held  the  line  of 
the  railroad  at  Allatoona  Pass  and  other  points 

'  in  advance  of  Marietta,,  Sherman  concluded  to 
turn  those  positions  by  moving  from  Kingston 
to  Marietta  by  way  of  Dallas,  a  small  town 
about  25  miles  soum  of  Kingston  and  3)  miles 
west  of  Marietta,  and  the  converging  point  of 
many  roads.  On  the  23d  the  movement  began, 
but  on  the  same  day  the  Confederate  cavalry 
discovered  it.  and  Johnston  divined  its  intention 
and  prepared  to  check  it  by  marching  to  Dallas' 
and  covering  the  roads  leading  to  it. 

On  the  25th  as  the   advance  of  Hooker's 

.  (Twentieth)  corps  neared  Dallas  it  was  discov- 
ered that  Hood's  Confederate  corps  held  the 
cross  roads  at  New  Hope  Church,  four  miles 
northeast  of  Dallas.  Hooker  concentrated  his 
corps  and  attacked  Hood  late  in  the  evening 
and  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  1,346  killed  and 
wounded,  and  about  60  missing.  Hood's  loss 
was  less  than  400l    During  the  ni^t  and  early 

,  next  day  the  rest  of  the  army  moved  up  on  the 
liriit  and  left  of  Hooker  and  eDtrcncbsd,  Me- 

.Phersan'i  two  coips,  on  the  right,  holding 
Dallas. 


the  evening  of  the  27th  T.  1.  Wood's  division 
of  the  Fourth  corps  attacked  the  extreme  right 
of  the  Confederate  army  near  Pickett's  Mill 
ai)(L  after  a  most  gallant  effort,  was  repulsed 
with  a  loss  of  1^224  killed  and  wounded  and  318 
.missing.  The  Confederates  reported  a  loss  of 
85  killed  and  363  wounded.  "This  engagement 
was  a  little  over  two  miles  northeast  of  New 
Hope  Church. 

There  was  now  heavy  skirmishing  all  along 
the  Une,  some  seven  miles  in  length;  and  Sher- 
man, still  extending  to  the  left,  ordered  Mo 
Pherton,  who  was  entrenched  at  Dallas,  lo  close 
in  on  Hosier  al  New  Hope  Church,  that 
Hooker  might  extend  to  the  left;  but  McPher- 
son  deferred  the  movement  until  next  day 
(2ath),  and  was  getting  ready  to  make  it  when 
he  was  attacked.  The  Confederates  made  a 
desperate  effort  to '  seize  his  works,  hat  were 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  some  390  killed  and 
wounded.  McPherson's  loss  was  over  400  of 
whoni  325  were  killed  and  wounded  and  54 
misting  in  the  Fifteenth  corps,  which  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  assault  This  was  the  battle  of 
Dallas. 

Sherman  continued  his  movement  to  the 
left;  McPherson  left  Dallas  1  June,  and  closed 
in  on  Hooker  at  New  Hope  Church;  Hooker 
'w«nt  to  the  left;  all  the  wagon  roads  leading  to 
Allatoona  and  Adcworth  w«ra  secured.    Alla- 
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toona  was  scued,  also  die  railroad  back  to  the 
Etowah,  and  4  June  Sherman  was  preparing  to 
attack  Johnston,  at  New  Hope  Church,  when  he 
found  that  he  had  abandoned  all  his  works  and 
fallen  back  to  Kenesaw  Mountain;  whereupon 
Sherman  moved  to  the  railroad  at  Ackworth 
and  Big  Shanty,  and  the  first  sta^  of  the 
campaign  for  Atlanta  ended.  The  Union  loss 
in  die  battles  and  constant  heavy  skirmishing 
near   and   at    Dallas    (25-31    Uay)    was   about 

r  killed  and  wounded.  Johnston  reports 
Confederate  loss  at  2,005  killed  and 
wounded.  The  first  stage  of  the  campaign 
(6-31  May)  cost  the  Union  army  9,299  killed, 
wounded  and  missing:  Johnston  reports  the 
Confederate  loss  for  the  same  period  at  5,807 
killed,  and  wounded.  Consult  'Otticial  Records' 
(Vol.  XXXVIII) ;  Van-Home.  'History  of  the 
Army  of  die  Cumberland'  (VoL  11)  ;  Sherman, 
<Uemoirs>    (Vol.  H). 

E.  A.  Carmas. 

DALLAS,  Ore.,  city,  county-seat  of  Polk 
County;  situated  on  La  Creole  Creek  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  other  railroads;  about  70 
miles  southwest  of  Portland.  The  industries 
are  dependent  upon  the  production  of  the  fertile 
-  Willamette  Valley,  in  which  Dallas  is  situated. 
Flour  mills,  sash  and  door  factories,  sawmills, 
organs,  learner  and  woollen  factories  and  tan- 
neries constitute  some  of  the  industries.  Sand- 
stone quarries  in  the  vicinity  furnish  excellent 
stone.  The  industrial  interests  are  promoted  by 
good  water  power.  Dallas  was  settled  in  18^ 
and  in  1891  was  chartered  as  a  city.  It  con- 
tains a  Carnegie  library.     Pop.  2,124. 

DALLAS,  Tex.,  city,  coun^-seat  Dallas 
County,  270  miles  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  Trinity  River,  navigable  to  that  point, 
and  on  nine  steam  and  five  electric  interurban 
railroads.  The  steam  railroads  are  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  Railway;  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa and  Gulf  Railway:  Houston^  Texas  Cen- 
tral Railway;  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway;  Texas 
and  New  Orleans  Railway;  Gulf,  Colorado  and 
Santa  Fi  Railway;  St  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Railn^,  and  the  St  Louis  Southwestern 
Railway.  The  interurban  railway  lines  are  du 
Texas  Traction  Company  to  Denison,  north  77 
miles;  Southern  Traction  Company  to  Waco, 
south  97  miles,  and  to  Corsicana,  southeast  56 
miles;  Northern  Texas  Traction  Company  to 
Ft.  Worth,  west  30  miles,  and  to  Gebume, 
southwest  67  miles.  Dallas  has  a  new  union 
(steam)  terminal  station,  opened  to  the  public 
in  1916,  representing  an  investment  in  building 
and  pounds  of  over  $6,500,000;  and  a  new 
electric  interurban  station  representing  an  in- 
vestment in  building  and  grounds  amountii^  to 
$1,600,000. 

Conuncrce,  ladnstiicB.— Dallas  is  the  centre 
of  the  famous  black  lands  of  the  Southwest, 
the  principal  products  of  which  are  cotton,  com, 
wheat,  oats,  truck  and  fruit.  As  the  largest 
inland  cotton  market  in  the  world  the  Dallas 
Cotton  Exchange  handles  1,500,000  bales  of 
cotton  in  a  normal  year.  The  1914  census  gave 
the  number  of  factories  as  412,  capital  invested 
K3,48a,000.  with  a  total  output  of  $42,559,789. 
Dallas  leads  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  gin- 
ning machinery  and  in  saddlery  and  harness. 
Other  important  industries  are  flour  mills,  T>ort- 
tand  cement  plants,  oil  refinery,  iron  and  metal 
works,  brewery,  packing  houses,   cotton   seed 


oil  mills,  cotton  compresses,  grain  elevators,  etc 
The  largest  wholesale  jobbing  and  distributing 
centre  of  the  Southwest,  with  570  jobbers  and 
manufacturers,  that  in  a  normal  year  do  $262,- 
000,000  business,  Dallas  is  the  distributine  centre 
for  automobiles  of  the  Southwest,  wiu  large 
factories  having  assembling  plants  here,  and  in 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  agricultural  im- 
plements is  second  only  to  Kansas  City.  Dallas 
ranks  28th  in  postal  receipts  in  the  United  States, 
is  seventh  in  express  business,  sixth  in  tele- 
graph business.  It  is  the  Southwestern  head- 
quarters for  all  classes  of  insurance  business 
and  is  the  home  of  the  11th  District  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banking  System,  with  686 
banks,  whose  capital  and  surplus  amount  to 
$49,972,500.  There  are  10  banks  in  the  city 
of  Dallas,  whose  resources  on  I  Jan.  1918 
amounted  to  $96,662,549,  with  deposits  amount- 
ing to  $80,143,274.  The  State  Fair  of  Texas  is 
the  most  successful  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  It  is  unique  in  its  organization, 
never  having  received  Slate  or  Federal  aid.  All 
of  its  receipts  are  devoted  to  paying  the  expense 
of  the  annual  fair  and  to  making  improvements 
upon  its  162  acres  of  ground,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  city,  bein^  turned  c 


city  for  park  purposes  with  the  exception  of 
one  jnonih  in  the  year  during  the  annual  fair. 
The  plant  was  worth    (1918)    $2,200,000.     As 


s  have  been  recorded 

permanent  buildings  are  built  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  are  The  Coliseum,  150x200  ft, 
seating  edacity  5,000;  Textile  and  Fine  Arts 
BuUding.  125x125  ft;  Exposition  Building, 
280x375  ft;  Ladies'  Rest  Cottage;  Live  Stoi 
Pavilion,  124x192  ft. —  cattle  and  swine  barns  are 
of  reinforced  concrete  steel,  with  steel  pens  for 
the  swine ;  Vehicle  and  Implement  Building  200x 
550;  Grand  Stand,  60x300;  AnMmobile  Build- 
ing, 148x296.  There  are  19  individual  and  per- 
manent exhibit  buildings  owned  and  erected  by 
exhibitors. 

Public  BaHdings,  Btc—  DaUas  is  the  con- 
vention city  of  the  Southwest,  with  ample  bold 
facilities,  unsurpassed  by  any  dty  of  it*  sire; 
the  Adolphus  Hotel,  the  latest  addition,  23 
stories  high,  costiiig  $1,600,000,  with  an  addi- 
tion or  annex  costing  $1,000,000;  and  adequate 
convention  halls.  Notable  among  public  build- 
ings are  the  city  halt,  courthouse,  public  li- 
brary, the  cathedrals  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
of  Saint  Matthew's,  the  dty  hospitals  and 
Saint  Paul's  and  the  Baptist  Memorial  sani- 
taria. _  One  of  the  longest  concrete  via- 
ducts in  the  world  connects  the  city  proper 
with  Oak  Giff,  a  residential  section  of  the  city 
on  the  west  side;  this  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
$657,466.  Much  activity  has  been  displayed  in 
recent  years  in  street  paving  and  the  develon- 


160  miles  of  paved  streets,  with  325  miles  of 
cement  sidewaHcs,  The  parks  of  the  city,  taste- 
fully laid  out,  now  cover  400  acres,  and  with 
public  playgrounds  are  being  developed  to  cover 
eventually  3,500  acres  easily  accessible. 

Government. —  Dallas  enjoys  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government,  having  been  one  of 
the  first  cities  to  adopt  this  plan.  The  property 
in  the  city  is  assessed  for  taxation  at  $136|971,975, 
the  city  tax  rate  being  $1.95,  and  the  State  and 
county  tax  rate  being  $1.10. 
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1  imporUntt  edmar 
tional  centre,  die  priodpat  educational  institu- 
tions are  the  Southern  Methodist  Universi^, 
with  cash  assets  of  $3,000,000  and  660  acres  oi 
OTonnd,  which  ojiened  in  19]  5  with  900  stu- 
dents; Dallas  University  (Catholic  institution 
for    boys),    an    investment    in    building    and 

Bounds  amounting  to  $500,000 ;  the  mylor 
edical  College  and  S3  private  »chools.  There 
arc  3  high  schools  and  29  ward  schools  in  Dal- 
las, the  city  having  an  investment  in  buildingH, 
grounds  arid  equipment  of  $2,O00,000l  The 
scholastic  population  of  Dallas  is  27^.  Dal- 
las has  154  places  of  worship,  of  all  denomi- 
iiations. 

Climate. — The  following  are  the  avera^ 
or  normal  temperatures  in  degrees  Fahrenheit 
at  Dallas  as  shown  in  the  Special  Bulletin  No. 
5,  United  States  Department  ot  Agriculture 
Weather  Bureau ;  January,  46J ;  February, 
S0.9;  March,  S7J;  April,  67.7;  May,  73.4;  June, 
81,4;  July,  844;  August,  82.5-  September,  76,8; 
October,  66.4:  November,  55,5;  December,  53,9, 
and  annual,  66.4.  The  relative  humidity,  as  it 
affects  evaporation,  is  a  potent  factor  in  keep- 
ing the  human  organism  cooL  At  Dallas  the 
avera^  humidity  for  die  year  at  7  A.M.,  90th 
meridian  time,  is  80  per  cent,  and  the  average 
at  2  P.M.  is  about  43  per  cent  for  July,  53  per 
cent  for  August  and  54  per  cent  for  September. 
Maximum  or  highest  temperature  recorded  at 
the  local  office  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  since  it  was  established  in  Dallas  Octo- 
ber 1913  was  102°  on  30  July  1914.  The  tem- 
perature for  the  year  of  1915  did  not  go  as 
nigh  as  100°.  There  is  generally  a  cool,  fresh 
and  invigorating;  southerly  breeze  from  off  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  throughout  the  summer 
months  that  adds  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Dallas,  and  when  this  is  taken 
into  consideration  with  the  records  of  the  tem- 
perature and  humidity  it  can  readily  be  seen 
why  sun-strokes  are  almost  unknown  in  this 
section  of  the  country. 

Population. —  In  1885  the  population  of 
Dallas  was  10000;  (1900)  42,438;  (1910) 
92,104:  July  191/  the  govemoient  estimate  was 
129,632  and  the  Cihatnber  of  Commerce,  and 
Manufacturers'  Association  estimate  1  Ian. 
1918  (which  includes  suburbs  not  included  in 
government  estimate),  147,000. 

Grant  5.  Maxwell, 
Secretary  of  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce  01*4 
iioKtifacturers'  Association. 

DALLES,  The,  or  DALLES  CITY,  Ore., 
county-seat  oi  Wasco  County;  on  the  Or^oo- 
Washington  Railroad.  It  is  about  30  miles 
northeast  of  Mount  Hood,  and  on  that  portion 
of  the  C^umbia  River  (on  the  Washingtott 
State  boundary  line)  where  the  scenery  is  noted 
for  grandeur.  The  Dalles  contains  Saint 
Marys  Academy,  a  (^megie  library  and  a  ho»- 
pitaL  It  is  situated  in  a  sheep  and  cattle-rais- 
uig  country,  hence  its  trade  is  largely  in  cattle 
and  wool,  live  stock,  grain  and  fruit  Fruits 
grow  here  in  the  Columtna  Valley,  Its  chief 
industries  are  flour  and  grist  milling  and  wool 
scouring,  box  factories,  salmon  and  fruit  can- 
neries, lumber  yards,  machine  shops,  etc  A 
military  post  at  Fort  Dallas  was  established  in 
1838,  ana  about  the  same  time  a  mission  was 
opened  by  the  Methodist  Church.  The  railroad 
■tatioo  is  known  by  the  name  of  Dalles  and  the 
local  name  often  used  is  Dalles  Ci^;  but  the 


name  of  the  postaffice  i*  The  DaHcs.  It  tu 
incorporated  in  1858.  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  mayor,  elected  annually,  and  a 
municipal  council  The  wateiwono  are 
owned  by  flie  city.    Pop.  4380. 

DALLIN,  CyinB  Edwin,  American  sculp- 
tor: b.  SpriogvUIe,  Utah.  22  Nov.  1861.  In  his 
native  West  he  came  into  close  contact  with 
Indian  life,  in  the  realistic  and  impressive  por- 
trayal of  which  he  excels  all  other  artists.  He 
studied  under  Truman  Bartlett  in  Boston  and 
under  Chapu  in  Paris,  where  Buffalo  Bill's 
Wild  West  Show  inspired  his  first  equestrian 
statue,  the  'Signal  for  Peace'  ^890),  which 
received  a  gola  medal  at  the  Chiatgo  Ezpost- 
don  of  1893,  and  is  now  in  Lincoln  Parte  ta 
that  city;  diis  was  followed  in  1899  bv  'The 
Medichie  Man>  (Fainnount  Park,  Philadel- 
phia), considered  one  of  the  most  notable 
prodscts  of  American  sculpture.  His  other 
works  include  the  marble  statue  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  the  Congressional  Librarr  at  Wash- 
ington; 'Don  Quixole,'  which  received  a  gold 
medal  at  the  Saint  Louis  Exposition  of  1904; 
the  monmncnt  to  the  pioneers  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  'Peace  or  War'  (1906)  ;  and  <The 
Redskin's  Ptayer>  0909).  Consult  Brtuk  Ohi 
Pencil,  Vol.  V,  and  Taft.  <Histoiy  of  American 
Sculpture'   (New  York  1903). 

DALLINGEK,  William  Henrr.  English 
scientist  and  clergyman :  b.  Devonport,  Enij^nd, 
S  July  1842.  He  entered  the  Wesleyan  minis- 
try in  1861  and  after  being  minister  at  Liver- 
pool 12  years  was  governor  of  Wesley  College, 
Sheffield,  1880^8.  His  microscopical  researches 
began  in  1870.  He  became  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1880;  has  been  Rede  lecturer  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  lecturer  at  Oitford 
and  at  die  Royal  Institution  and  was  president 
of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  1S83-87. 
He  has  published  'Minute  Forms  of  Life* 
(1886);  fThe  Origin  of  Life'  (1878);  *The 
Creator  and  What  We  May  Know  of  the 
Method  of  Creation'  (1887)  :  revision  of  Car- 
penter's The  Microscope  and  Its  Reveladons' 
(1891). 

DALMAN,  dal'mau.  Gtutaf 
German  Lutheran  scholar;  b.  Niesky  i..  _. 
lesia,  9  June  1855.  He  was  educated  among  the 
Moravians  and  was  graduated  from  their 
theological  Khool  at  Gnadenfeld.  Here  he  was 
professor  of  the  Old  Testament  and  ivactical 
theology  1881-87.  In  1887  he  left  the  Monh- 
vians  and  joined  the  Lutherans  end  the  same 

Car  received  the  degree  of  PkD.  at  Leipxig 
niversity.  For  the  next  IS  years  he  was  a 
professor  and  finally  the  director  of  the  Insti- 
tutum  Delitzschianum  at  Leipzig.  Beginning 
with  1890  he  has  been  associate  professor  ot 
Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  Since  19(£  he  has  been  on  furlough 
and  has  been  serving  as  director  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Arducological  Institute  in  Pales- 
tine. H«  has  been  a  volumine 
writings  covering  quite  a  wide        „  .   . 

iidds    of    theology.     Several    of    his 


quite  a  wide  rai^^ 
._    ___    _._.  ._    __    theology.     " 
works  have  been  translated 


EngHsli._  

it  productions  are  'Christianity 
and  Judaism)  (German,  1898;  English,  1901)- 
'The  Words  of  jesus  considered  in  the  light  ot 
Post-biblical  Writings  and  the  Aramaic  Lani- 
guage*  (Edinbur^  1902).  He  has  been  a  pro- 
found student  of  the  Aramaic,  and  issued  a 
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Fuage  in  18M.    It  has  not 
English. 


DALUAHUTHA.  A  place  mentioned  in 
the  New  TestaoKiit  (Mark  viii,  la).  Rendell 
Harris  conjectures  that  the  name  is  a  corrup- 
tion from  the  Syriac.  Other  writers  think 
Uegiddo  is  meant.  W.  M.  Thompson  located 
it  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  one  mile  oordi  of 
Jarmuk,  at  a  site  now  known  as  Ed-Del emiyak. 
Sir  C.  Wilson  and  H.  B.  Tristram  suggest 
that  the  site  is  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
Uigdel. 

DALIdATIA.  A  crownland  of  Austria- 
Hnngaiy  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
CroAtia-Sbvonia-Dalmalia  and  situated  along 
the  easteni  Adriatic  coast.  It  is  bounded  to 
&e  north  by  Croatia,  to  the  cast  by  Bosnta- 
Hersegovina,  to  the  south  by  Montenegro.  The 
«Ra  is  4,956  square  miles.  There  are  about  500 
islets  of  which  about  50  are  of  appreoiable  size 
and  importance,  belonging  naturally  to  Dalinatia 
and  known  g^erally  under  the  name  of  Dal- 
matian Archipelago.  The  largest  (exceeding 
100  sqaare  kilometers)  and  most  fertile  are 
BrBcza,  Lessina,  Cursola,  Ueleda,  Lissa,  S<dta 
and  Lagosts.  The  numerous  channels,  straits, 
^fs,  b»^  fjords  and  the  hills  and  rocks  of  the 
mainland  brandling  from  the  mountain  lange 
of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  ^ye  the  country  a  nost 
picturesque  aspect.  The  GuU  of  Cattaro, 
which  is  in  the  extreme  south  of  Dalmalia,  Is 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  Europe.  Tfie 
principal  rivers  arc  Neretva,  Znnanja,  Krka 
and  Cetina,  but  there  are  many  rivulets  and 
brooks  whose  course  is  interrupted  bv  fre<iuent 
cascades  of  incomparable  beauty,  Tne  climate 
is  moderate  as  die  thermometer  never  shows 
below  zero  (C)  in  winter  and  the  heat  in  sum- 
mer is  tempered  by  many  winds.  The  most 
important  towns  are  I>ubrovnik  (Ragusa), 
Zadar  (Zara),  Shibenik  (Sebenico),  fitato  and 
Kotor  ( Cattaro) .  By  a  recent  census  the 
population  of  Dalmatia  was  computed  to  645,- 
666  consisting  chiefly  of  Serbo-Croatians  (about 
95  per  cent).  According  to  the  same  census 
there  were  510,669  inhabitants  speaking  Serbo- 
-Croatian  language,  3,065  persons  speaking  other 
-tongues  and  18,025  speaking  Italian.  Serbo- 
Croatian  is  the  official  language  but  the  use  of 
Italian,  which  is  known  to  the  majority  of 
urban  population,  is  also  permitted.  Notwith- 
standing the  dearth  of  water  and  forests  the 
vegetation  of  Dalmatia  is  very  diverse.  The 
'rich  formats  were  cut  down  by  die  Venetians 
for  the  construction  of  their  mightv  fleets.  The 
fields  sown  with  cereals  of  all  description 
wjver  11  per  cent  of  the  entire  area.  The  chief 
products  of  Dalmatia  are  wine,  which  is  of  an 
exceptionally  good  quality,  and  olive  oil.  Agri- 
culture is  very  popular  and  prosperous  tn  the 
islands  but  the  most  usual  industries  and  manu- 
factures are  almost  totally  absent.  Shipbuild- 
ing, wine  and  oil-pressing  are  the  principal  in- 
dustries. Cattle  and  horses  are  very  scarce 
'while  sheep  and  goats  are  numerous  and  of 
good  breed  Asphalt,  lignite  and  salt  are 
mined.  The  ports  of  Dalmatia  are  vwy  active 
as  die  bulk  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  foreign 
commerce  is  conducted  through  them.  There 
arrive  about  20,000  merchant  vessels  every  year. 
Olive  oil.  maraschino  cordial,  fish,  meat,  honey, 
vine  and  asplult  are  exported.  Cereals  are  a 
'principal  item  of  import.    The  ways  of  com- 


ntinicatioR  in  tiie  interior  of  tiie  country  are 
wholly  inadequate  chiefly  on  accoiml  of  the 
rocky  configuration  of  the  soil,  despite  the  good 
lesson  which  Napoleon  I  taught  the  inhsbitants 


waters  teem  with  many  varieH«s  of  delicious 
fish  and  fishing  constitutes  one  Of  the  chief  re- 
sources of  the  inbaUtants  of  the  coast.  Sar- 
dines and  tuimy-fisfa  are  C3U|^  in  enormous 
quantities. 

Education  is  obligatot?  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  12  and  there  is  hardly  a  village  to 
be  found  without  at  least  one  primary  schooL 
There  are  two  theological  seminaries  at  Zara 
and  many  secondary,  naval,  conimerdat  and 
professional  schools  and  agricultm-al  colleges, 
all  of  which  are  supported  by  die  Imperial 
Government.  At  Ragusa  and  Cattaro  there  are 
naval  colle([es  which  supply  cffieers  for  the  mer- 
cantile marine.  In  1911  there  were  458  demen- 
tary  schools  with  58,000  enrolled  pupils. 

Prior  to  the  Roman  invasion  of  Dalmatia  die 
country  was  populated  by  the  Illyrians  against 
whom  a  military  expedition  was  sent  by  Rome 
under  the  leaderritip  of  Consul  Oripul  in  the 
year  1 56  b,C.  but  the  definite  subjugation  of  Aat 
province  was  effected  by  Augustus  on  the 
occasion  of  oacification  of  the  Pannonians 
A,D,  6,  The  Illyrians  were  occupying  them- 
selves chiefly  'With  cattle  raising,  ^^iculture 
and  seafaring.  Dalnutian  pirates  are  notorious 
tn  the  history  of  navigation  in  the  Adriatic 
The  language  and  customs  of  the  Dalmatians 
soon  gave  way  to  the  Latin,  and  Diocletian,  bom 
in  Dalmatia,  transferred  his  capital  to  Spalato 
("Palatium'),  The  ruins  of  the  imperial 
palace  are  still  to  be  seen  in  that  town.  Upon 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  395  Dalmatia 
was  apportioned  to  its  eastern  part  only  to  be 
conquered,  about  a  century  later,  by  the  Ostro- 
goth Idngs.  In  the  course  of  die  6th  century 
die  Avars  took  hold  of  Dalmatia  but  had  soon 
to  yield  it  to  the  irresistible  invasions  of  the 
Serbians  who  divided  the  entire  province  in 
several  counties  with  Belgrade  (Zara  Vccchia) 
as  tile  capital.  The  influence  of  Venice  was 
felt 'in  Dalmatia  as  early  as  the  10th  century, 
but  it  was  only  in  1104  that  Doge  Dominico 
Minieli  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Hungarian 
Idng,  Koloman,  who  had  efTected  a  union  with 
the  Croallans  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of 
Croatia-Dalmatia.  The  city  of  Belgrade  was 
demolished  by  the  Venetians.  After  die  fall  of 
the  Republic  of  Venice  (1797)  Austria,  by 
virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  obtained 
sovereign  rights  over  Dalmatia  but  had  soon 
(1805)  to  cede  it  to  Napoleon  who  incorporated 
that  province  in  his  famous  Illyrian  Kingdom. 
The  little  Republic  of  Dubrovnik  (Ragusa)  re- 
tained Its  autonomy  until  180B  tmt  Napoleon 
abolished  it  in  that  same  ^year  By  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  (1815)  Dalmatia  was  again  given  to 
Austria.  In  1860,  when  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment introduced  in  Dalmatia  tmivenal  con- 
scription, a  rebellion  took  place  in  Krivoshiya 
and  Bocca  di  Cattaro  and  the  Austrians  sufFered 
great  losses  in  men  and  provisions.  However 
the  year  1881  saw  a  fresh  insurrection  which 
lasted  until  1882  when  it  was  put  down  widi 
great  cruelty  by  the  Imperial  srniy.  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  I,  by  his  acts  of  26  Feb.  1S6I 
aiid  1  Jan,  1868,  granted  charters  whereby  Dal- 
matia forms  part  of  tiw  Trintte  Kingdom  ot 
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„j  of  Austria- HunguT-     The  ncad  of 

the  govenuiKDt  in  Zagreb  bears  the  title  o£ 
Baa  of  Croatia,  Slavoma  and  Dalowtia,  In  the 
Imperial  Farliameot  tn  Vietma  Dalmatia  it 
represented  by  U  di^tiea  elected  by  universal 
Sim  rage  of  whom  nwe  are  Croatians  and  two 
Serbiuis.  The  principal  instruineht  of  the' 
public  local  gorerament  is  the  Diet  (Sabor). 
Its  power,  orgaidzatioii  and  functions  are  do- 
fioed  hv  the  constitution  of  the  country.  The 
seat  of  the  local  administration  is  in  Zador 
^Zara)  and  the  executive  antfaoiitjr  ia  vested  in 
UK  person  of  the  govemor  appointed  by  the 
Austrian  emperor.  He  is  the  chief  of  tSe. 
provincial  aaministration  of  the  state,  of  the 
Doard  of  education,  the  public  finances  and  the 
postal  and  telegrapn  services. 

Biblio^rxphy  (see  also  Croatia-Slavomia). 
Sakchinski,  I.  K,'  *Putne  Uspomene  iz  Kroat- 
ske,  Dalmacije,  etc'  (Zagrcli  1873);  Iriarte, 
*Les  bords  de  I'Adriatique  et  le  Mont*ntert>' 
(Paris  1878)  j  De  Nolhac,  'La  Dalroatie'  (Paris 
18^)  ;  Pismi,  'Les  possessions  venetiennes  en 
Dalmatie'  (Paris  1890);  Jackson^  'Dalmatia, 
the  Quamero  and  Istria'  (Oxford  1887); 
Hutchinson,  F.  K.,  'Motoring  in  the  Balkans 
alonK  the  hii^bways  of  Dalmatia,  MonteneKro, 
the  Herzegovuia  and  Bosnia*  (Uiicago  1909)} 
jelich,  '1^5  Slteste  kartographische  Denkmal 
uber  die  r&misi±e  Provini  Dalmatim*  (in 
Wiistntchafthche  MUleiiuHgrn  aus  BoSTtUn  imd 
dtr  Hergegovma,  Vienna  1900}  ;  Krshnjavt,  I., 
'DalmatieiM  imd  Bosniens  staatsrcchtlidie  Zu- 
kunft>  (.OetUrrekhisckt  RundsckoH,  October, 
Brfinn,  1906)  ;  Lnx,  J.  A,  'Reisebilder  aus  Dal- 
matien,'  (Leipzig  1908). 

W.  U.  Pktwtich, 
.,   ^favonic  Divis 

DALMATIAN  DOO.    See  Doo. 

DALMATIC  (Cdimofica),  an  ecclesiastical 
vestment,  open  at  each  side  below  the  insertioa 
of  the  sleeves,  which  are  wide.  It  is  tiiepiinci' 
pal  vestment  worn  by  the  deacon  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  when  ministering  at  the  Mass, 
or  in  processions  and  in  other  functions.  It  is 
also  worn  under  the  chasuble,  1^  bishops,  when 
they  celebrate  the  Mass  pontificatlv;  and  it  is  a 
part  of  the  vesture  of  a  king  botti  in  England 
and  in  continental  European  countries.  _  It  is 
commonly  of  silk;  its  color  varies  according  to 
directions  of  the  ritual.  The  dalmatic  was 
orifpnally  a  long  under-garment  of  whit«  Dal-> 
matian  wool,  but  Utile  dilrerenl  from  the  Roman 
tunic,  and  not  till  the  fourth  century  was  it  a 
distinctively  ecclesiastical  garment  At  first  it 
was  worn  ooly  by  the  Roman  deacons,  but  later 
its  use  extended  throughout  tile  whole  Church. 
So,  too,  the  use  oi  the  dalmatic  as  part  of  Ae 
solemn  atlire  of  bishops  was  at  first  restricted 
to  the  Pope,  but  afterward  was  conceded  to  all 
bisl)o_ps.  In  the  (Jredt  Church  a  vestment  an- 
Swermg  to  the  dalmatic,  called  stoicharjon,  is 
worn  by  deacons  in  solemn  functions,  and  in 
the  same  Church,  the  celebratinE  priest  wears 
the  stoieharion  under  the  chasuble;  bnt  in  ftis 
case  the  garment  is  always  white.  The  tw6 
stripes,  usually  on  the.  dalmatic,  were  origin- 
ally purple,  that  is,  a  shade  near  scarlet,  and 
were  probably  a  survival  of  the  lattts  cIomu 
of  the  tunic  of  senators.  See  Contra^ 
EctusiAsncAL. 


DALHKLLINGTOH.  Scotland,  vilUge  of 
A^Tthir<^  tcnninus  of  a  branch  line  of  the 
Glasgow  and  South-Westem  railway,  15  miles, 
northeast  of  ^t.  It  is  a  coal  mining  and  stoner 
quarrying  centre,  and  was  prominent  during  the 
Covenanting  period.    Pop.  1,500. 

DALMORtf S,  dil-m&'-res',  Charles,  Frendr 
operatic  singer:  b.  Nancy,  31  Dec  1871.  Widi 
l£e  object  of  training  as  a  violinist  he  entered 
the  Conservatoire  de  Nanc^.  An  accident  to 
his  arm  obliged  liim  to  relinquish  alt  hope  of 
becoming  a  violinist  and  he  took  up  thf  study 
of  the  hora,  which  he  also  studied  at  Paris. 
In  18SS-94  he  was  engaged  on  the  Lamoureux 
orchestra,  becotning  also  a  skilled  'cellist  In, 
1894  he  removed  to  Lyons  as  teacher  of  the 
horn  at  the  conservatory  there.  Dau^in  here 
trained  his  voice  and  in  1899  he  made  a  success- 
ful dibuC  as  singer  at  Roueo.  In  1906  he  was 
engaged  as  tenor  by  Hammerstein  at  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House.  New  York,  where  he 
won  fame  which  spread  to  Europe  and  brought 
many  temptiw  oners  from  Continental  opera 
houses.  In  1910  he  became  first  tenor  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company.  His  principal  roles 
are  Nidas  in  'Thais';  Julian  in  'Louise'; 
Vinicius  in  'Quo  Vadis' ;  Samson  in  'Samson 
and  Delilah'  and  Herod  in  'Salome.' 

DALNY,  dal'nl,  or  TAIRBH,  but  now 
generally  Dairen,  City  and  free  port  20  miles 
north  of  Port  Arthur  belonging  to  Japan.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Liao-tui^  Peninsulai  which 
extends  south  into  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  China. 
It  was  intended  for  the  eastern  terminus  of  ths 
Siberian  Railway  and  was  estaUished  as  a  con>- 
mercial  seaport  ly  edict  of  the  Tsar  of  Russia, 
dated  30  July,  1899,  and  was_thrown  open  to  th^ 
commerce  of  all  nations  in  December  1901, 
During  the  Russo-Japanese  War  it  was  occu- 

ficd  by  the  Japanese  troops  under  Oku,  30  Hxy 
904.  foflowjng  on  die  battle  of  Km-chow, 
With  the  leased  territory  of  Kwantung,  the 
southern  part  of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula^t  felt 
to  Japan  as  the  spoil  of  war  under  the  Treaty 
of  Portsmouth;  and  the  lease  from  China,  orig- 
inally for  25  years,  wa£  extended  to  99  years  b^ 
treaty  in  March  1913.  Dalny  again  became  a 
free  port  in  1906.  The  harbor,  in  which  ves- 
sels drawing  30  feet  can  enter  at  low  water.  Is 
one  of  the  finest  and  deepest  in  the  Pacific  it 
ice-free  all  the  year,  and  the  surface  of  the  fca^ 
is  sufficient  for  all  the  shipping  of  China.  It  is 
protected  by  a  breakwater  1,000  yards  in  length. 
The  railway  lines  connect  Port  Arthur  and 
Dalny  with  Mukden,  Harbin  and  the  East 
China  railway  system.  The  population  is  about 
36,000:  The  ai^  of  the  leased  territory  extends 
to  1,256  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
522,489. 
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DALRYHPLB,    AlOEtnd    .    

dcogiapber :  b.  Hailes,  near  Edinburgh,  1 .  „ 

1737;  ALondon.  19  ^une  1808,  In  1752  he  went 
to  India  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Conv- 
pany  and  while  there  made  hydrography  his 
particular  study.  In  1795  he  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  h^rograpfaer  to  the  admiralty,  as 
well  as  to  the  East  India  Company.  His  most 
important  publications  are  'Discoveries  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean' ;  'A  Collection  of  South 
Sea  Voyages' ;  'A  Relation  of  Elxpcditions  from 
Port  Marlborougti  to  the  Islands  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Sumatra';  <A  Collection  of  Voyages 
in  the  South  Atlantic  Oce^n' ;  'A  Uemt^  f) f  i 
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Uap  of  die  Land  Round  die  North  Pole': 
<JounuJ  of  the  Expeditions  to  the  North  of 
<^lifoniia> ;  *Tbe  Onental  Repertory.)  He  was 
also  the  author  of  many  historical  and  political 
tracts. 

DALKYBSPLB,  Sm  David,  Uvd  Hailes, 
Scottish  lawyer  ana  antiquarian;  b.  Edinburgh, 
27  Oct.  1726;  d.  29  Nov.  1792.  In  1766  he  was 
made  lord  of  session  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Hailes,  and  later  a  lord  of  judidary.  He  pub- 
lished 'Annals  of  Scotland'  (1786)  and  other 
works  on  Scottish  history,  both  nxlesiastical, 
tKographical  and  political,  antiquities.  He  is 
mentioned  in  Boswell's  'Life  of  Johnson*  as 
an  intimate  friend  and  correspMident  of  John- 

DALRTHPLK,     James,    Ist    Viscouirr 


In  the  Civil  War  he  sided  witb  Parliament,  but 
soon  relinquished  that  part^  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  [rfiilosophy  at  Glasgow.  He  then 
adopted  law  as  a  profession,  and  in  1670  was 
made  president  of  the  Court  of  Sessions.  He 
was  adverse  to  the  severe  measures  adopted 
against  the  Covenanters,  and  having  exdted 
the  enmity  of  the  Duke  of  York,  lost  his  ap- 

eintments  and  retired  to  Holland  in  16^ 
in  he  became  a  favorite  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who,  after  the  revolution,  created  him 
Viscoimt  Stair.  Stair  wrote  'The  Institutes 
of  the  Laws  of  Scotland*  (still  a  standard  au- 
thori^) ;  'Philosophia  nova  experimentalis' ; 
'Vindication  of  the  Divine  Perfections' ;  'An 
Apolo^  for  his  Own  Conduct.'  Scott  has 
made  Daliyrni^e's  daughter,  Janet^the  heroine 
of  the  'Bnde  of  Lammermoor.'  Consult  Mac- 
key,  'Uemoirs  of  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  First 
Viscount  Stair>  (Edinburgh  1873). 

DALRYUPLS,  John,  1st  Eabl  of  Stad, 
Scottish  statesman:  b.  1648;  d.  S  Jan.  1707. 
He  was  son  of  James  Dalrymple  ((Lv.).  He 
was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  m  1672,  and  his 
eloquence  and  ability  soon  sained  him.  a  leading 
^ace  in  his  profession,  as  later  in  the  Scottish 
Parliament.  He  became  Lord  Advocate  (1687). 
Under  Charles  II  he  suffered  imprisonment 
twice  for  not  suffidently  enforcing  the  persecut- 
ing acts,  but  held  office  in  Scotland  under 
James.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  carry- 
mg  out  the  1688  revolution  in  Scotland,  and 
for  some  time  acted  as  the  king's  rnirescnta- 
tive  in  that  country,  but  bis  undoubted  services 
have  been  somewlut  discounted  by  his  conncc- 
tion  wilh  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  in  1H)2. 
He  assisted  largely  in  bringing  about  the  union 
belween  Elngland  and  Scotland.  Under  Anne 
he  was  privy  councillor  for  Scotland  (17CC). 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  viscount  in  1695 
and  in  1703  was  created  eati. 

DALRYMPLE,  John,  2d  Earl  of  Stah, 
Scottish  general;  b.  Edinbur^  20  July  1673; 
d.  thert  9  May  1747.  He  entered  the  Came- 
rtmian  Regiment  in  1692,  and  in  1701  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Scots  re^- 
ment  of  foot  guards.  In  1707  he  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  and  became  one  of  the  Scottish 
representative  peers,  but  still  continued  his 
military  life,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaigns  of  Marlborough,  and  more  particu- 
larly at  the  battles  of  Oudenarde,  Malplaquet 
and  Ramillies.  On  die  accession  of  George  I 
he  was  app<»nted  a  privy  coimdUor,  and  went 


on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  France,  where  he 
attracted  much  notice  by  the  splendor  of  his 
retinue,  and  also  displayed  great  sldll  and 
address.  He  returned  in  1720,  and  for  the  next 
20  years  he  took  an  active  interest  in  ^^cul- 
tural  pursuits.  In  1742,  on  the  dissolution  of 
Walpole's  administration,  he  again  entered  pub- 
lic life  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  HoHand. 
He  served  later  under  George  II  at  Dettingen, 
and  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  Great  Britain.  Consult  Graham,  'Annals 
and  Correspondence  of  the  Viscount  and  First 
and  Second  Earts  of  Stair.' 

-  DALSGAARD,  ditls'sard,  Chriaten.  Dan- 
ish artist:  b.  Krabbesholm,  Jutland,  30  Oct 
1824:  d.  1907.  He  studied  at  the  Copenhagen 
Academy.  He  was  made  professor  of  drawing 
at  the  Academy  of  Sorb  in  1862,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Copenhagen  Academy  in  1872. 
His  impressive  ddineations  of  Danish  pleasant 
life,  showing  a  keen  sense  of  observation  and 
imbued  wim  sincere  sentiment,  have  justly 
caused  him  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  typical 
masters  of  Denmark.  Especially  noteworthy 
are:  'Christmas  Morning ' ;  'Jutland  Peasants 
going  to  Communion' ;  'Fisherman  and  Daugh- 
ter' ;  'Seizure  for  Debt* ;  'One  of  the  Wise 
Virgins' ;  'Ansgar  and  Odbert  Baptizing 
Mother  and  Child';  and  'The  Farewdl.* 

"DALTON,  John,  English  chemist  and 
^ysidst:  b.  Eaglesfield,  near  Cockermouth, 
Cumberland,  6  Sept  1766;  d.  Manchester  27 
July  1844.  He  was  educated  at  the  Quakers' 
school  in  his  native  town  and  from  1781-93 
was  assistant  at  a  boarding  school  at  Kendal. 
Here  he  showed  such  a  dedded  turn  for 
mathematics  that  he  obtained  the  position  of 
professor  of  mathetnatics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy in  New  College,  Mosley  Street,  Man- 
chester in  1793.  The  same  year  be  published 
his  eady  meteorological  observations  and  essays. 
In  1799,  on  the  removal  of  New  College  to 
York,  he  resigned  his  chair,  but  continued  to 

S've  private  lessons  in  the  same  branches.  In 
08  he  commenced  the  publication  of  his 
'New  System  of  (Themical  Pnikisophy,'  which, 
containing  his  brilliant  discovery  of  die  atomic 
theory^  produced  an  important  revolution  in 
the  saence,  gave  him  a  very  high  place  among 
^ulosophical  chemists,  and  spread  his  fame  over 
Europe.  He  pursued  diligently  research  in 
mixed  gases,  force  of  steam,  elastidtv  of  vapors 
and  the  effect  of  heat  on  gases  ana  other  im- 
portant chernical  actions.  The  Royal  Sodety 
of  London  in  1826  admitted  him  a  member,  and 
unanimously  awarded  to  him  the  first  of  two 
gold  medals  intended  for  those  who  had  made 
tbe  greatest  di^overies  in  sdence.  He  was  also 
dected  member  of  the  Insdtute  of  France,  of 
the  Royal  Academies  of  Sdence  of  Berlin  and 
Munich,  and  of  the  Natural  History  Sodety  of 
Moscow.  .  His  papers  were  published  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Ijteraiy  and  Philosophical 
Sodety  of  Manchester  (of  which  he  was  pred- 
dcnt),  in  the  PhUosopkical  TrtmsacHons,  m 
Nicholson's  Philosophical  Journal,  and  Thom- 
son's Annals  of  Philosophy,  His  'Meteorolo^ 
ical  Essays  and  Observations'  were  published 
in  1793.  Consult  'Ufe  '  by  Lonsdale  (1874); 
Roscoe  and  Harden,  'New  View  of  the  Origin 
of  Dalton's  Atomic  Theory*  (1896). 
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vard  in  1844  and  at  Harvard  Uedical  Sdiool 
m  1847.  He  was  snccewirdr  protessor  of 
physiology  at  the  Umversity  of  Buffalo,  at  the 
Vennont  Medical  School,  at  the  Long  Island 
CoUcM  Hospital,  and  at  the  N«w  York  College 
of  Poysicians  and  Surgeons,  of  which  he  be- 
came president  in  18S3.  He  served  as  an  army 
surgeon  throughout  the  Ovil  War.     His  pub- 


When  General  Bragg  waa  mppoitA  definite)^  to 
hare  abandoned  Chattanooga,  9  Scot.  IS63.  Gen- 
eral   Halteck    ordered    General 


lished  works  include  'Human  Physiology' 
(1859);  'Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  School^ 
Families  and  Cirilegcs'  /1868)  i  ^T^e  £xf>eri- 


tnental  Method  of  Medidne'  (18S2)  ;  'Topo- 
graphical Anatomy  of  the  Brain'   (1685). 

DALTON.  Ga.,  dty  and  county-seat  of 
Whitfield  County;  on  the  Southern  and  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  Saint  Louis  railroads; 
im  miles  northwest  of  Atlanta.  It  is  a  health 
resort,  and  the  seat  of  Dalton  Female  College. 
Iron,  manganese  and  limestone  are  found  in 
great  quantities  in  its  vicinity  and  the  dty  has 
a  large  trade  in  cotton,  grain  and  fruit  It  has 
canning  factories,  cotton  compresses,  flour 
mills,  _  marble  works,  agricultural  implement 
factories,  car  factory,  a  chair  factory,  lumber 
mills,  etc  Dalton  was  settled  in  1848  and  was 
incorporated  the  same  year.  In  1863-64  it  was 
a  Confederate  headquarters  of  Joseph  E. 
Johnson  defending  the  approaches  to  Atlanta 
and  was  the  scene  of  considerable  military 
activity.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  m^or 
elected  biennially,  three  commissioners  and  a 
board  of  aldermen.  The  municipality  owns  the 
waterworks,  gas  and  elect rJc-Bglittng  dants. 
Pop.  S,324. 

DALTON,  Oa.,  inutary  OperttloM  it 
(23-25  Feb.  1864,  and  8-12  May  1854,  including 
engagements  at  Buzzard's  Roost  Gap,  Dug  Gap, 
Rocky  Face  Ridge  and  Varnell  Station).    Dal- 


ton is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Georgia, 
where  the  Cbattanooea  and  Atlanta  Railroad  is 
intersected  by  that  from  QevelancL  Tenn.  By 
rail  it  is  38  milei  southeast  of  Chat 


his  defeat  at  Lookout  Mountain  and  MissionarT 
Ridge,  24-25  Nov.  1863.  In  February  1864  Gen- 
eral Grant  ordered  General  Thomas  to  seize  tli« 
town.  Thomas  moved,  reported  that  he  could 
not  carry  the  pontion,  and  the  eBort  was  aban- 
doned His  movement  cost  the  Union  army 
about  300  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Con- 
iederatts  about  200. 

Dahon,  Ae  first  objective  point  of  Sherman's 
'  •  held  30  April  1864>  by 


..les  to  the  place  were  difficult,  and  it  waa 
praclieally  impregnable.  Early  in  May,  Sherman 
coacentrated   his    grand   army   in   and    aroiaid 

Chattanooga  for  his  Atlant 

made  19  of  the  amies  1 
Temesiee  and  Ohio,  commanae<i  respectively 
Ity  Gens.  Geo.  H.  Thomas,  J.  B.  UcPherson 
and  J.  H.  Sdiofield,  aggregating  98^797  men  and 
254  guns.  The  Army  of  the  CundMTland  had 
about  60,000  men,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
2SJI0O,  and  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  14.00a  On 
6  May  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  at  and 
near  Ringgold,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  at 
Gordon's  Iblill,  on  (he  Chickamauga,  and  die 
Army  of  the  Ohio  near  Red  day,  on  the  Georgia 
line,  north  of  Dalton.  The  lour  corps  of 
Thomas  and  Schofield  were  ordered  to  move  on 
Dalton  in  front,  while  McPherwn  with  two 
corps  moved  through  Snake  Creek  Gap.  On  the 
7th  Mcpherson  was  ordered  to  march  from 
Gordon's  Mills  through  the  Gap  to  Resaca,  18 
niHes  south  of  Dalton.  He  mardied  by  way 
of  Shi^s  Gap  and  Villanow,  pushed  througfa 


on  the  morning  of  the  9lh  drove  bade  Grigsby's 
Kentucky  cavalry  brigade,  and  marched  to 
within  a  mile  of  Resaca,  then  held  by  two 
brigades   under   General   Cantey.     Finding   the 

eice  too  strong  to  be  assaulted,  Mcpherson  fell 
ck  to  a  strong  position  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Gap.  Meanwhile  Thomas  and  Schofield  bad 
pressed  forward  Thomas  drove  the  Con- 
federates in  hb  front  full  through  Buzzard's 
Roost  Gap,  and  Scho  field  dosed  down  on 
Thomas*  left.  On  the  8th  there  was  heavy  skir- 
mishing between  Thomas  and  the  Confederate 
divisions  of  Stewart  and  Bate  at  Buzzard's 
Roost  and  about  six  miles  farther  south  a  deter- 
mined assault 

The  road  from  Lafayette  to  Dalton  passes 
through  a  cleft  in  the  palisade,  which  had  been 
deepened  and  widened,  hence  toiown  as  Dug 
Cap.  Geary's  division  attacked  this  gap.  Skir- 
mishers were  thrown  out  who  drove  those  of' 
the  enemy  from  the  foot  of  the  rii^  and  1^ 
the  road  nearly  to  the  summit,  when  two  bri- 
gades were  formed  in  double  lines  on  either' 
side  of  the  road.  The  Confederates  were  driven 
clear  to  the  summit.  The  position  of  the  Gap 
could  not  be  carried,  and  an  assault  on  the  per- 
pendicular palisade  south  of  it  was  ordered, 
where  it  was  broken  by  a  few  clefts  through 
which  four  or  five  men  could  move  abreast.  The 
men  diarged.  a  few  reached  the  summit,  to  be 
killed  or  captnrcd,  and  the  assault  failed.  After 
a  short  fareathiiw- spell  another  effort  was  re- 
pulsed with  miKn  loss.  Still  another  attempt 
wu  made  by  a  sin^e  ragiment,  but  it  alto  faUed. 
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Everywhere  the  usault  w»  repulsed,  and  the 
Federals  witbdrew  after  a  loss  of  306  killed 
and  wounded,  and  51  captured  or  musing.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  Confederate  loss  exceeded  30 
men.  At  Vam ell's  Station  Stoneman's  and 
Wheeler's  cavalry  divisions  had  an  CDBaKement 
in  which  the  loss  was  about  150  on  eada  sidt 
and  Thomas  pressed  so  viKorouslj;  in  front  of 
Buziard's  Roost  that  the  heavy  skinni^ing  at- 
tained the  dimensions  of  a  battle.  By  the  Hth 
Sherman  uioved  his  arn^  to  pass  through' 
Snake  Creek  Gap.  On  the  evecinR  of  the  12th 
Johnston  was  fiUly  informed  of  the  moreinent 
toward  his  rear,  which  had  been  covered  by  Hit 
ridge  and  the  forests  of  the  coimtry,  and  he 
abandoned  his  position  that  night  to  ^ve  Sher-. 
man  battle  at  Resaca-  On  the  monung  of  the 
I3th  Howard  occupied  Dalton.  The  Union  lost 
around  Dalton,  7-12  May,  was  about  830  killed 
and  wounded ;  the  Confederate  loss  not  more 
than  half  (hat  number.  Conanlt  'Official 
Records,)  Vol.  XXXVIIf;  Van  HonK^  'His- 
tory of  the  Am»  of  the  Cumberland,*  (Vol. 
n);  Johnston,  'Narrative*;  Sherman,  <He^ 
moirs'  (Vol  II>;  Cox,  < Atlanta';  the  Century 
Company's  'BatUes  and  Leaders  of  the  Qvil 
WarMVol.  IV>. 

E.  A.  Carman. 

DALTON.  Mass.,  town  hi  Berkshire  Contity, 
on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  live  miles 
east  of  the  citj-  of  Pittsfield.  It  has  a  public 
library;  the  industries  comprise  spark  coil 
works,  woolen  factories  and  paper  mills.  Much 
of  the  paper  used  in  government  paper  cur; 
rency  is  manafactured  at  Dalton.    Pop,  3,568. 

DALTOH.IN-FURNSSS,EnElaad,townin' 
Lancashire,  three  and  one-half  miles  northeast . 
of  Barrow-ln-Fumess.  In  its  vicinity  are  ex- 
tensive iron  works,  rich  hematite  iron-ore  mines, 
and  the  ruins  of  Uie  magnificent  abbey  of  Fur- 
ncss.  Dalian  Castle,  an  old  tower  in  the  town,. 
was  formerly  associated  with  Fumess  Abbey. 
TJie  painter  Roronev  was  bom  and  buried  here. 
It  is  connected  witn  the  Irish  Sea  by  a  canal 
three  miles  long.    Pop.  10,762. 

DALTONISM.    See  CoLOR-BLtKONESS. 

DALTON^  LAW.  a  principle  discovered 
by  the  English  physicist,  John  Dalton  <q.v.}, 
that  in  a  mixture  of  gases  which  do  not  unite 


D'ALVIBLLA,  dal-vySlla,  Coant  Goblet, 
gftb-li,  Belgian  savant:  b.  Brussels,  10  Au^. 
1846.  He  was  educated  at  Brussels  and  Pans' 
and  in  1879  married  a  Miss  Packard  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Belgium  and  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Socie^  of 
Great  Britain.  As  correspondent  of  the  fnde- 
pmrlfnce  Btlpt,  he  went  to  India  with  Edward 
VII,  then  Pnnce  of  Wales;  later  he  was  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Constantinople.  He  was  for 
some  time  director  of  the  Revue  Belgique,  was 
Hibbert  lecturer  at  Oxford  University  in  1891, 
and  has  published  'Sahara  and  Lapland* 
C1W4);  'Inde  el  Himalaya*  (1877)  ;  'Contem- 
porary Evolution  of  Religious  Thourfit  in  Eng- 
land, America  and  India'  (1885)  ;  Hibbert  Lec- 
tures on  'Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Conception 
of  God'  (1892)  ;  'The  Migration  of  SynAoIs* 
(1894)  ;  'Ce  que  Vlnde  doit  A  la  Gr*ce>  (1897)  ; 
'Eleusinia  de  quelqnes  problemes  relatifs  anx 
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versiti  de  firuxetles  pendant  son  troisieme  quari 
de  .  siecle'  (1909)  ;  'Croyaixea,  rites,  institu- 
tions'  C3  vols.,  1911). 

DALT,  Arnold,  American  actor;  h.  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y..  4  Oct.  1875.  In  1892  he  made  fats 
d*buf  in  'The  Jolly  Squire.'  Thereafter  he' 
appeared  in  many  successful  plays  and  in  1903 
produced  in  New  York  Bernard  Shaw's  'Can- 
dida.' For  the  neXt  six  or  seven  years  tie 
appeared  exclusively  in  Shaw's  dramas  *Mrs.  , 
Warren's  Profession'  (1904);  'You  Never 
Can  TelP  (1904)  ;  'Anns  and  the  Man';  'The 
Man  of  Destiny,'  etc  In  1913  he  appeared  in 
Birmingliam's  'General  John  R^(an.> 

DALY,  Charles  Patrick,  American  Jurist 
and  author:  b.  New  York,  31  Oct.  1816;  d.  19 
Sept  1899.  Ht  had  a  distmguished  judicial 
career  in  his  native  city,  becoming  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Picas  in  1844.  first  judge  of 
the  court  in  1857  and  chief  justice  in  1871,  retir- 
ing on  account  of  a^  in  1886.  He  was  pnsi- 
dent  of  the  American  Geographical  Society 
from  its  incipiency  until  his  death.  His  worlra 
include  'F5r«  Settlement  of  Jews  in  North 
America' ;  'What  We  Know  of  Maps  and  Map 
Drawing  Before  M creator ' :  'A  History  of 
Physical  Geography' ;  'Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Judicial  Tribunals  of  New  York'  (18SS). 
^  DALY,  John  Augnstin,  American  drama- 
tist and  theatrical  proprietor:  b.  Plymouth, 
N.  C.  20  July  1838;  d. Paris,  7  June  1899.  In 
1869  he  opened  his  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  on 
24th  Street  New  York;  and  after  its  dcGtruction 
fay  lire  in  1873  lie  opened  it^  successor  on  ^th 
Street.  In  1879  he  opened  Daly's  Theatre  on 
Broadway.  Among  his  original  plays  are  'Di- 
vorce'; 'Pique';  <Horiion'-  "Under  the  Gas- 
light.* ■  He  also  wrote;  *Peg  Woffington;  a 
Tnbute  to  the  Actress  and  the  Wofoan,' 

DALYi  Joseph  Francis,  American  lawyer: 
b.  Plymouth,  N,  C,  3  Dec.  1840;  d.  Yonker*. 
N.' Y.,  7  Aug.  1916.  He  studied  law  in  New 
York  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1662.  He 
wa«  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
1870-96  and  chief  justice  of  the  s;ime'court  in 
1896.  He  became  a  justice  of  the  Slate  Su- 
preme Court  hi  1896  and  in  1900  was  appointed 
by  President  McKinley  commissioner  to  revise 
thq  laws  of  Porto  Rico.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  tfae  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  and  the  New  York  City 
Bar  Association.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Players'  Club  and  was  its  vice-president 
fod  a  time.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Chih,  of  which  he  was  president  1894- 
99;  and  of  many  Qther  societies. 

DALYELL,  or  DALZBLL,  Tbomat, 
Scottish  soldier:  b.  about  1599;  d.  23  Aug.  168$. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  fighting  on  the  loyalist 
side  at  Worcester  and  afterward  escaped  to 
Russia,  where  he  was  made  a  general.  Retum- 
ingl  to  England  at  the  Restoration,  he  was  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland 
an4  made  himself  notorious  for  his  ferodiy 
against  the   Covenanters. 

DALZBLL,  John,  American  lawyer;  1i. 
New  York,  19  April  1845.  He  ranoved  with 
his  parents  to  Pittsburg  in  1847,  was  educated 
at  Yale  and  after  studyiag  law  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1847.    He  has  practised  hi*  proCcMiea  - 
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for  ntway  years  and  for  maay  otfaer  corpora- 
tions. He  has  been  a  Republican  member  of  tbc 
50th-62(]  Congress  inclusive,  for  many  years 
ranking  member  of  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ueaos;  participated  in  the  making  of  ihe  Ding- 
ley  and  Payne  tariff  bills;  member  of  CoAinit- 
Ue  on  Rules  during  speakerships  of  Reed.  Hen- 
derson and  Cannon;  first  elected  chairman  of 
that  .committee  when  committee  was  made 
declive;  r^ent  of  Smithsonian  Institutioii ;  and 
delegate  to  National  Republican  ccnventioas< 
of  1904  and  1908,  and  in  each  member  of  sub- 
committee of  Committee  on  Resolutions  that 
reported  the  platform. 

DAMA,  d&'mai,  a  genus  of  the  deer  family 
(^Cervida),  compnsint;  the  common  fallow  deer. 
Ifiama  vulgaris)  uuf  the  Persian  fallow  deer 
(D.  meioftatamica).  The  name  is  also  given  to 
a  spedes  of  large  gazelle  {Gasrlla  dama)  found 
in  the  Sudan.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  mohr 
(q.v.),  which  is  often  regarded  as  but  a  sub- 
species, but  bos  no  dark  stripe  on  the  flanks. 
Oosely  allied  to  it  also  is  the  aottl  of  Somali- 
land. 

DAMAGES,  the  indemnity  recoverable  by 
a  person  who  has  sustained  an  injury,  either  in 
his  person,  property  or  relative  rigjits,  throu^ 
the  act  or  default  of  another;  also,  the  sum- 
claimed  as  such  indemnity  by  a  pkuotiff  in  bis 


received.  Consequential  damages  are  those  whicn. 
though  directly,  are  not  immediately,  consequen- 
tial upon  the  act  or  default  comptamed  of.  Ex- 
emplary, vindictive  or  punitive  damages  are,  in 
legal  contemplation,  synonymous  terms.  Ex- 
emplary damages  would  seem  to  mean  such 
damages  as  would  be  a  good  round  com^nta:- 
tion,  and  an  adequate  remedy  fo'  tihe  mjury 
sustained  and  such  as  might  serve  for  a  whole- 
some  examiJe  to  others  in  like   cases. 

Where  injuries  are  maliciously,  wantonly  or 


the  right  of  trial  by  jury  itself  and  i 
some  seem  to  suppose,  an  innovation  upon  the 
rules  of  the  common  law.  In  &igland  as  early 
as  1763.  it  was  declared  that  the  jury  had  done 
right  in  giving  punitive  damages.  fHackle  v. 
Money,  2  Wils.  205.)  And  now,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  United  States,  ^e  doctrine  of 
punitive  damages  seems  to  be  well  settled  and 
the  right  of  the  jury  to  give  sucb  damages  in  a 
proper  case  cannot  be  shaken  in  any  of  the ' 
States  by  anything  short  of  legi^tive  enact-  ' 
ments. 

General  damages  are  those  which  necessarily 
and  by  implication  of  law  result  from  the  dc* 
fault  or  act  complained  of.  Special  damagesare 
such  as  arise  directly,  but  not  necessarily,  from 
the  wrongful  act  or  default  complained  of. 
Parties  entering  into  an  agreement  may  estimate 
beforehand  the  amount  of  damages  to  result 
from  a  breach  of  the  ajgreement  and  may  pre- 
scribe in  the  agreement  itself  the  sum  to  be  paid 
by  either  of  the  parties  to  the  other  by  way  of 
damages  for  suca  breach.  Such  damages  ar« 
called  liquidated  damages  when  sanctioned  hv 
the  law.  If,  however,  the  agreement  is  sucA 
(hat  the  law  refuses  to  adopt  it,  then  the  dam- 
ages agreed  upon  will  be  regard^  as  a  penalty,.; 


orasin  thaaatvre  of  a  penaltT.  OtntrMl'dun- 
ages  need  not  be  alleg«d  m  the  com^aint  of  tiM 
person  injured,  nor  is  it  aeoesiary  tkat  any  spC' 
cific  proof  of  damage*  b«  £ven  to  cntilie  the 
party  injuird  to  recover.  The  l^al  preaump-' 
tion  of  mjury  in  cases  where  it  arises  is  suffi- 
cient to  mainl&in  the  actirni.  \Miether  spcdal 
damage  be  the  gist  of  the  action,  or  oul^r  col- 
lateral to  in,  it  must  be  partioubuiy  stated  in  the 
com^aint,  aa  the  pUintiff  will  not  be  permitted 
otherwise  to  go  into  evidiCDcc  of  it  M  the  trial, 
because  the  defendant  canaot  alio  be  preparca 
to  answer  iL 

To  constitute  a  ri^t  to  recover  damages 
the  party  claiming  dMnagw  mutt  hare  sus- 
tained a  loss;  the  tarty  a«aaatt  wbont  diey  aiC' 
claimed  must  be  chai^eaUe  with  a  wroa^r';  the- 
lou  ntuM  be  the  nMitral  and  prcHdimte  cause  of 
the  wrong.  Where  Aere  is  no  loss  there  is  nO' 
ri|At  to  daMMges,  properly  so  called.  A  sum 
in  which  the  wmng-doer  is  jBukted  simply  as  a 
punishment  for  his  wmog  and  irrespective  of 
any  lost  ettused  tberelqr,  is  a  "fine*  or  %• 
^en^ty,*  rather  than  damnges.  Deinagea  arei 
based  on  the  idea  of  a  loss  to  be  corapcnsated,t 
■v  damage  to  be  made  good.    '•  ■ — 


tinct  and  definite,  capable  of  exact  description, 
or  of  measurement  in  money.  A  sufficient  loss 
ma^  appear,  from  the  case  itself,  to  sustain  an 
acUcML  The  law  in  many  cases  presumes  a  loss 
where  a  wilful  wrong  is  proved;  and  tluia  dun- 
ages  are  also  awarded    for  injiired    feelings. 


the  subjects  of  exact  prool  and  computation  in 
respect  to  the  amotmt  of  loss  stataitKd.  Con-' 
suit  Harris,  'Treatise  on  Itemages  by  Corpo- 
rations'  (Rochester  lg<M) ;  Holmes,  <The  Com- 
moa  Law*  (Boston  18S1);  id.,  'Enays  on' 
Ando-SaxonLaw'  <ib.  1876);  Lee,  'Historical 
Jurisprudence'  (New  York  1900) ;  Mayne, 
'Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Damages'  (Sth  ed^ 
London  1894) ;  Sedgwick,  'Elements  of  Dam- 
ages' (Boston  1896);  id.,  'Treatise  on  the 
Measure  of  Damages'  (Sth  ed..  New  York. 
1891);  Sutherland.  'Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Damages'  '(3d  ed.,  Chicago  1903) ;  Watson. 
'Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Damages  for  Personal 
Injuries'  (Charlottesville  1901).  See  CbNi»ACT; 
Tort. 

DAMAN,  da-man',  or  DAMAO,  India,  a 
seaport  town  in  Hindustan,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  (^ambay,  on  the  Damanganga  or  river' 
of  Daman,  100  miles  north  from  BtHubay.  Iti 
belongs  to  the  Portuguese,  who  sacked  it  in 
1531,  retook  it  in  1558^  and  have  liept  possession 
of  it  ever  since.  It  carries  on  some  cotton 
weaving,  fishing,  ship  building  and  several  salt 
Works.  Pop.  about  6,000.  The  Portuguese  dis- 
trict here  of  the  same  name  possesses  valuable 
teak  forests.  It  has  an  area  of  160  square  miles. 
Pop.  about  32,700, 

DAMAN,  da'm^n,  the  Syrian  name  for  the 
coney  of  Scripture.    Se«  Cony  ;  HvBAX, 

DAMANHUR.  da-min-hoor',  Egypt,  town 
of  Lower  E^Tpt,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Bcheirah,  an  important  railway  centre  and  seat' 
of  cotton  manufacture.    Pop.  46.555. 

DAMAR.     See  Dhamab. 

DAMARALAND.      See    GniuH    SOOTS 
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DAMASCENE,  d3ni'a-s€R,  Slunt  John  (Jo- 
AMKEs  Dauascenus,  John  or  Damascus),  an 
illustrious  theologian  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
the  8th  century,  native  of  Damascus :  b.  abotn 
676;  A.  about  755.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Cosmasatid 
in  730  was  persecuted  for  his  active  opposition 
to  the  Iconoclast  herew.  The  last  of  the  Greek 
Fathers,  he  was  the  nrst  to  reduce  to  system 
the  Church's  dogmas  and  to  classify  the  decrees 
of  the  General  Councils  concerning  matters  of 
faith,  in  the  third  part  of  his  work  'The 
Fountain  of  Knowledge.'  In  the  first  part, 
'Points  of  Philosophy,)  he  makes  application  to 
theology  of  the  principles  of  Aristotle's  Dialec- 
lica;  the  second  part  consists  of  a  reproduction 
of  Epipbamus'  work  <0n  Heresies,'  with  addi- 
tions] notices  of  heresies  condemned  by  the 
Church  after  £pi[dianius'  time;  the  third  and 
most  valuable  part  is  the  'Predse  Exposition  of 
^e  Orthodox  Belief.*  In  medieval  times  the 
'Precise  Exposition,'  translated  into  Latin  in 
the  12th  century,  gave  direction  to  the  theologi- 
cal views  and  speculations  of  the  schoolmen :  it 
influenced  also  tne  trend  of  Arabian  philosoiiiy: 
juid  hence  Damascenus  has  been  denominatea 
^  'Father  of  Scholasticism.*  Styled  also 
the  "Prince  of  Greek  hymnodijts,*  the  English 
titles  of  three  of  his  most  famous  hymns  are 
tiie  well-known  'Come,  ye  faithful,  raise  the 
strain";  "The  Day  of  Resnrrection,^  and 
Those  eternal  bowers.*  Many  other  treatises 
arc  extant  which  bear  his  name  as  author,  but 
of  most  of  these  the  authenticity  is  doubtful. 
No  contemporary  account  of  his  life  has  come 
down  to  us;  the  earliest  bi^raphical  notice  of 
him  that  we  have  dates  from  the  10th  century, 
and  that  is  unworthy  of  credit  The  epithet 
*Chrysorrhoas,'    that    is,    gold- streaming,    bo- 


■towed  upon  him  in  his  lifetime,  testifies 


□  his 


so  called  from  his  supposed _ 

cus,  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century. 
He  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  the  Neoplatonic  philosophy.  In 
Alexandria  he  studied  rhetoric  under  Theon 
and  mathematics  under  Ammonius ;  and  after- 
ward in  Athens  his  teachers  were  Zenodotus 
and  Marinus,  the  successors  of  the  more  cele- 
brated Proclus.  Numerous  fragments  of  his 
writings  remain,  one  of  which  is  entitled 
'Doubts  and  Solutions  Respecting  the  First 
Prindi^s.'  It  is  so  mystical  as  to  be  ahnost 
tmintelligible,  but  it  is  important  to  the  history 
of  jthilosophy  from  its  frequent  notices  of 
earlier  philosopher.  It  was  edited  by  Ruelle 
(Paris  1889). 

DAMASCUS  (native  name  Dimishk-es- 
ShXu,  Syria),  a  celebrated  city,  capital  of  the 
Turkish  vilayet  of  Syria,  finely  situated  on  a 
plain,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Anti-Libanus 
range  and  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  dly 
in  the  world.  It  is  six  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  wall  pierced 
by  seven  gates.  E)amascu3,  from  the  beauty  of 
its  surroundings,  is  called  the  'Pearl  of  the 
Desert."  The  plain  on  which  the  city  stands  is 
of  great  extent,  and  is  covered  with  the  most 
beautiful  gardens  and  orchards,  irrigated  by 
the  waters  of  the  Barrada  (the  Ahanah  of  the 
Old  Testamwit),  forming  a  grove  of  more  than 
50   miles  in   circuit,    ridi   in   fruitt,   including 


oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  mul- 
berries, figs,  plums,  walnuts,  pears  and  apples. 
So  plentiful  and  cheap  are  fruit  and  foodstuff^ 
that  it  is  almost  a  proverb  that  *you  can  sup 
or  breakfast  in  E)amascus  for  nothing.*  Its 
inferior  bv  no  means  corresponds  with  its  envi- 
rons. Tnc  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
paved  with  basalt,  and  have  a  gloomy  and  dilain- 
dated  appearance;  they  are  generally  in  three 
divisions  —  that  in  the  middle  devoted  to  cattle 
and  riders  being  the  lowest,  and  of  the  saine 
width  as  the  other  two.  In  most  parts  of  the 
city  the  fronts  of  the  houses  arc  built  with 
mud,  and  pierced  by  a  very  few  smalt  grated 
wbidows,  with  red  painted  shutters.  They  are 
low,  with  flat-arched  doors,  resembling  those 
of  stables,  while  a  dunghill  and  pool  of  putrid 
water  almost  invariably  stand  before  each  door. 
In  many  of  them,  however,  a  singular  contrast 
is  presented  between  the  dull,  prison-like  outer 
walls  of  gray  mud  and  the  richness  within. 
These  are  of  a  quadrangular  form,  enclosing 
a  court  paved  with  marble,  ornamented  witE 
beautiful  trees  and  flowering  bushes,  and  haV' 
ing  copious  fountains  flaying  in  the  centre.  The 
lower  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  court  are  raised 
above  its  area,  and  open  in  front — their  roofs 
and  walls  hi^ly  ornamented  with  figures  of 
flowers  and  inscriptions,  and  a  variety  of  ara- 
besque devices.  The  furniture,  also,  is  of  the 
most  splendid  description.  The  best  and  wealth- 
iest part  of  the  dty  is  the  Moslem  quarter, 
where  the  streets  are  wider  and  cleaner,  the 
houses  higher  and  better  built,  and  the  supply 
of  water  much  more  abtmdant  than  in  any  other 
part  of  die  town.  The  Christian  and  Jewish 
quarters  are  the  most  miserable. 

Among  the  places  most  worthy  of  notice  in 
Damascus  are  the  bazaars.  They  are  merely 
long  streets  —  the  prindpal  one  about  one  and  a 
hall  miles  in  length  —  covered  in  with  high 
wood-work  and  lined  with  shops,  stalls,  stores 
and  caf^.  The  shops  are  narrow  and  go  only 
a  short  way  back.  There  is  a  separate  bazaar 
for  almost  every  commodity  exposed  to  sale,  and 
all  of  them  are  patrolled  by  multitudes  of  con- 
fectioners and  dealers  in  ices  and  cooled  sher- 
bets. In  the  midst  of  the  bazaars  stands  the 
Great  Khan,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent structures  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is 
an  immense  cupola,  supported  on  granite  [nllars 
and  built  in  part  of  alternate  layers  of  black 
and  white  marble.  Its  gate  is  one  of  the  finest 
spedmens  of  Moorish  architecture  to  be  seen 
in  the  world.  In  this  building,  and  in  30  inferior 
khans,  purchases  and  sales  are  daily  conducted 
by  the  menjiants,  who  have  their  counting- 
houses  near  them.  There  are  some  200  mosques : 
the  prindpal,  a  magnificent  edifice,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  14  Oct  1893.  The  interior  was 
completely  gutted  and  except  for  the  long  lines 
of  Gothic  columns  and  capitols,  all  is  modem. 
There  are  three  Latin  monasteries  in  Damascus 
—  those  of  the  Frandscans,  Capuchins  and 
Lazarists.  The  prindpal  Roman  Catholic 
churches  form  part  of  the  monastic  buildings; 
there  are,  besides,  anumberof  detached  churches 
belonging  to  different  sects  in  various  parts  of 
the  city.  Besides  the  more  remarkable  archi- 
lectural  objects  mentioned,  there  are  an  exten- 
sive dtadel,  the  castle  of  the  Crusaders,  and  a 
palace,  in  which  the   pasha  resides. 
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in  connection  mth  the  conrersioii  of  the  apostle 
Paul.  It  is  the  moit  important,  largest  and 
busiest  street  in  Damascus;  has  a  coTrugated 
roof;  is  one  mile  in  length,  and  nins  from  east 
to  west  The  houae  of  Judas,  also,  to  which 
Ananias  went,  is  still  pointed  out,  as  well  as 
that  of  Ananias. 

Damascus  was  formerly  a  great  emporium  of 
trade  between  Europe  and  the  East ;  its  trans- 
port trade  declined  with  the  opening  of  the  Suci 
Canal;  but  it  is  still  a  large  buyer  and  still 
imports  English  cottons  and  other  goods.  It_  b 
also  a  place  of  considerable  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. There  are  a  number  of  manufactories 
of  sjDc,  damasks,  cotton  and  other  fabrics ; 
numerous  cotton-printing  and  dyeing  establish- 
ments, tobacco  factories,  cornier  and  iron  found- 
ries and  glass  works.  The  manufacture  of 
Damascus  blades,  for  which  the  dty  was  once 
90  celebrated,  no  longer  exists.  Saddles  and 
hridles,  rich  and  highly  finished,  fine  cabinet 
work  and  elegant  jewelry,  are  among  the  manu- 
factures of  Damascus.  Fruit  is  an  article  of 
export  Damascus  is  one  of  the  holy  dties  of 
Islam  and  here  the  pilgrims  assemble  on  their 
journey  to,  and  separate  on  their  return  from 
Mecca.  The  tomb  of  Fatima,  daughter  and  only 
child  of  Mohammed,  is  an  object  of  specif 
veneration.  Buckle,  the  historian  of  civilization, 
is  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery. 

Damascus  to-day  is  ^riiaps  the  most  thor- 
oughly Oriental  in  all  its  features  and  char- 
acteristics of  any  dty  in  existence.  _  Of  its 
origin  nothing  certain  is  known.  There  is,  how- 
ever, abundant  evidence  of  its  great  antigui^, 
as  it  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv,  15,  as  existing 
1913  S,C,  and  appears  even  then  to  have  been 
a  place  of  note.  At  subsequent  periods  it  fell 
succesively  under  the  power  of  the  Israelites 
under  David,  the  Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans, 
attaining  great  eminence  under  the  last  In  1S16 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  A  Protestant 
mission  and  schools  have  long  been  in  operation 
here.  Bdrout  is  the  seaport  of  Damascus,  and 
is  reached  by  a  road  70  miles  long.  There  are 
three  railroads  entering  the  dty,  the  niajn  line 
running  to  Bdrout  C^,  electndty  and  street 
cars  have  been  introduced  Pop.  estimated  at 
about  250,000.  of  whom  perhaps  25,000  are 
Christians,  and  IIJWO  Jews.  Consult  Porter, 
•Five  Years  in  Damascus'  (London  IS70) ; 
Madntosh,  'Damascus  and  Its  People*  (London 
18B2) ;  and  articles  by  A.  Fordor  m  Nat.  Geog. 
Mag.,  January  1911,  and  R.  Hichens  in  the 
Century,  February  19ia 

DAMASCUS  BLADES,  swords  or  sdnu- 
lars  andently  made  at  Damascus,  Syria  These 
famous  weapons,  used  among  nations  little 
skilled  in  the  metallurgic  arts,  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  made  familiar  to  European 
nations  from  the  time  of  the  crusades,  long 
defied  all  attempts  at  imitation.  It  appears  that 
the  Indian  wootx  or  carboniied  iron  was  in 
andent  times  exported  from  the  region  of  Gol- 
conda  in  Hindustan  (where,  as  well  as  in  Persia, 
it  is  slill  manufactured  by  the  original  rude 
process),  and  at  Damascus  was  converted  into 
weapons.  These  were  particularly  distinguished 
for  their  keen  edge,  capable  of  severing  heavy 
iron  spears  or  cutting  die  most  delicate  gossa- 
mer fabric  floating  in  the  air;  and  for  the 
peculiar  watered  appearance  of  the  steel,  which 
was   covered  with    delicate   Mack,    white   and 


repeating  the  process  several  times.  (See  Da- 
ifAscus  Iron).  Karsten  suggests  that bylhe use 
of  bars  of  good  steel  the  best  Oriental  blades 
may  have  biien  fashioned  in  this  way.  The 
■mosaic"  process  differed  from  the  other  by  cut- 
ting the  bar  into  short  lengths  and  fagoting 
these  pieces,  the  cut  surfaces  always  being 
placed  so  as  to  face  outward.  Blades  of  great 
excellence  were  thus  produced,  but  still  inferior 
to  the  genuine  Damascus.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  investigations  of  General  Anossoff  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century  that  successful 
reproductions  were  obtained.  These  researches 
led  to  the  estaUlshment  of  works  at  Zlatoosk 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  where  Anossoff  manu- 
factured Damascus  steel  by  processes  of  Us 
own  invention.  According  to  his  best  method 
11  pounds  of  iron  were  melted  in  the  crudbte 
with  one-twelfth  as  much  gra]riihe  and  one 
thirty-second  part  of  scales  of  iron.  All  his 
sword  blades  were  tempered  in  boiling  grease. 
The  process  of  bringing  out  the  watered  appear- 
ance was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  diluted 
add,  which  acts  more  upon  the  ground  than 
upon  the  Knes,  The  Zlatoosk  weapons  proved 
to  be  of  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  old 
Damascus  blades.  General  Anossoff  with  one 
of  them  cut  through  floating  gauze.  Bones  and 
nails  may  be  cleft  without  injury  to  blades  tem- 
pered for  such  use,  and  other  steel  tempered 
to  the  same  point  m»  be  nicked  by  them  with- 
out causii^  a  gap.  Thdr  elastidty  is  so  great 
that  one  may  put  his  foot  upon  the  end  ot  the 
blade  and  bend  it  to  a  right  an^le,  when  it  will 
fly  back  perfectly  unchanged.  General  Anossoff' 
died  in  1851,  and  his  successors  at  the  works 
failed  to  produce  the  remarkable  blades  for 
whidi  the  establishment  had  become^  celebrated. 
DAMASCUS  IRON,  or  DAMASCUS 
TWISTt  iron  produced  by  the  following 
method,  which  is  supposed  to  be  similar  (o  the 
process  andently  followed  in  the  manufa^ure 
of  tlie  celebrated  Damascus  blades  (q.v.). 
Twenty-five  alternate  bars  of  iron  and  mild  steel, 
each  about  two  feet  long,  two  inches  wide  and 
one-quarter  inch  thick  are  united  by  welding;, 
the  fagot  being  drawn  into  a  bar  three-eighuis 
inch  Muare,  is  cut  into  lengths  of  five  or  six 
feet  One  of  these  pieces  is  heated  to  redness, 
and  one  end  is  held  firmly  in  a  vise,  while  the . 
other  is  twisted  by  a  wrench  or  tongs,  which 
shortens  the  rod  to  half  its  length  and  roake» 
it  cylindrical.  If  two  of  these  twisted  ^ecei 
are  to  be  welded  together  the^y  are  turned  m  di- 
verse directions,  one  to  tne  right  and  the  other 
to  the  left;  these  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other, 
welded  and  flattened.  If  three  rods  are  used, 
the  outside  rods  turn  in  a  direction  the  opposite, 
of  the  middle  one,  and  this  produces  the  hand- 
somest figure.  By  these  operations  the  alterna- 
tions of  iron  and  sted  change  places  at  each- 
half  revolution  of  the  square  rod,  composed  of 
25  laminie,  the  external  layers  winding  round 
the  interior  ones ;  thus  farming,  when  flattened 
into  a  ribbon,  irregular  eccentric  ovals  or  drdes. 
The  fineness  of  the  Damascus  depends  upon  the 
number  a    '  '' '  '  '  ''       «•--■- 
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and  fiKuics  inUrwoven.  At  lint  it  was  made 
only  oT  silk,  but  afterward  of  linen  and  woolen. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  Eom^  this  kind  of 
weaving  was  derived  irom  the  Babylonians;  ac- 
cording  to  others,  invented  at  a  later  ^riod  by 
the  inhabitants  ot  Damascus,  from  which  latter 
place  it  is  known  to  have  denved  its  name.  The 
true  damasks  are  of  a  single  color.  In  modem 
times  the  Italians  and  Dutch  first  made  damask; 
and  Europe  was  supplied,  as  late  as  the  l7th 
century,  from  Italy  alone,  chiefly  from  Genoa, 
But  the  French  soon  imitated  it,  and  now  sur- 
pass  the  Italians.  Damask  is  made  in  great 
miantities  in  Germany,  chiefly  in  Upper  Lusatia. 
Dunfermline  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  damask  linen  in  Scotland,  and  Liabum 
and  Ardoyne  in  Ireland. 

To  trace  the  origin  of  the  art  of  weaving,  or 
to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  artijan  wnose 
necessities  led  him  to  devise  the  crude  appli- 
ances capable  of  being  used  in  the  production 
of  even  Uie  very  coarsest  woven  material,  would 
be  a  hopeless  task  indeed,  separated,  as  we  are, 
from  a  period  so  exceedingly  remote  by  the  im- 
penetrable eloom  and  obscunty  which  must  ever 
enshroud  the  events  of  three  or  four  score  cen- 
turies ago.  And  yet  we  are  safe  in  assuming 
that  the  ability  to  produce  woven  fabrics  by 
means  of  a  loom,  no  matter  how  elementary  in 
construction,  far  antedates  all  written  history, 
cariyiug  us  back  to  those  early  ages  when  the 
first  ra^s  of  the  sun  of  progress  were  faintly 
discerruble  above  the  Horuon  o£  time,  awaken- 
ing within  OUT  humble  ancestors  the  desire  for 
those  thin^  which  when  obtained  served  to. 
lighten  their  toil,  and  at  the  same  time  form 
part  of  the  foundations  of  the  noble  structure, 
to  which  successive  generations  have  contrib- 
uted their  share,  and  which  we  call  civilization. 

Coming  down  to  a  later  period,  however,  we 
are  enabled  to  gather  authentic  information  re- 
garding the  degree  of  progress  made  in  the  art 
of  weaving.  Trustworthy  records  dating  as  far 
back  as  2000  b.c  reveal  the  fact  that  the  weavers 
ot  ancient  Egypt  were  far  advanced  with  the 
production  ot  plain  woven  fabrics,  many  ex- 


of  that  period,  testifying  not  only  to  the  .  _ .  _ 
ence  with  which  they  regarded  the  embalmed 
remains  of  their  illustrious  dead,  but  also  to 
their  skill  and  proficiency  as  weavers. 

In  the  Bible  also  we  find  numerous  refer- 
ences to  the  products  of  die  loom.  Job  specdcs 
of  his  d^s  as  being  swifter  than  a  weaver's 
shuttle  (Job  vii.  16).  We  also  read  that  the 
draperies  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  veil  of  the 


of  weaving,  and  others  too  numerous  1 
are  scattered  profusely  throughout  the  pages  of 
the  sacred  volume ;  while  heathen  writers  of 
antiquity  frequently  allude  to  weaving  as  an  art 
which  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  which 
furnished  a  favorite  occupation  for  people  rei»- 
resenting  every  grade  of  sodety,  from  those 
who  dwelt  in  the  marble  halls  of  princes  down 
to  the  occupants  of  the  most  humble  dwellings. 

Nor  was  skill  in  weaving  confined  to  one 
locality  or  people ;  an  art  so  essential  to  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  humanity  at  large  must 
speedily  have  become  the  common  property  of 
widely  separated  races ;  consequent^  we  find 
that  the  Babylonish  weavers  ot  the  year  lOQQ. 


B.C  were  cdebrated  for  die  nchness  and  quality- 
of  their  woven  fabrics ;  while  at  the  same  period 
the  patient  Hindu  and  the  stolid  Qiinese  were 
prodiidng  fabrics  of  the  finest  texture  on  looms 
of  Che  most  primitive  description. 

From  this  it  is  obvious  chat  the  ancient  races 
were  familiar  with  the  principles  of  fabric  con- 
struction and  that  tbey  were  able  to  produce  a 
considerable  variety  of  elementary  weaves  by 
using  different  varieties  and  counts  of  ^rn  in 
combination  with  each  other;  yet  there  is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  they  were  acquainted  with  any 
form  of  loom,  the  mechanism  of  which  made 
possible  the  production  of  intricate  floral  or 
ornamental  designs,  such  for  example  as  could 
easily  have  been  woven  on  the  draw  loom  of  a 
later  period,  or  by  Its  successor,  the  highly  im- 
proved J  acquard  power  loom  of  the  ZJth  cen- 
tuiy.  This  obvious  drawback,  however  they 
endeavored  lo  overcome  by  means  similar  to 
those  employed  by  modem  manufacturers  of 
textiles,  who,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for 
showy  and  inexpensive  fabrics  of  a  certain 
description,  are  accustomed  to  arrange  either 
the  vnrp  or  filling  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
stripes  of  contrastmg  colors,  harmoniously  ar- 
ranged together  or  else  l>y  chanf^g  the  color 
of  both  warp  and  filling  at  such  intervals  as  a 
previously  devised  pattern  indicates,  are  enabled 
to  .produce  an  extensive  varied  of  checkered 
patterns. 

Designs  of  this  character  the  weaver  of 
andem  times  found  no  difficulty  in  creating,  but 
any  large  ornate  or  floral  patterns  with  which 
he  was  familiar  were  obtained  either  by  print- 
ing, or  the  skill  of  the  embroiderer,  or  when 
considered  desirable,  a  combination  of  both 
added  to  the  woven  material  after  it  had  passed 
from  his  hands,  and  which  as  a  result  cannot  be 
classed  with  those  fabrics  which,  produced  en- 
tirely on  the  loom,  are  valuable  on  account  of 
the  elaborate  nature  of  the  designs  with  which 
they  are  embellished,  as  much  as  by  the  costli- 
ness of  the  materials  employed  in  their  con- 
struction. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a'  loom  which  could 
only  be  used  in  the  production  of  a  compara- 
tively restricted  variety  of  designs  was  sure  to 
be  superseded  sooner  or  later  by  one  of  a  more 
highly  developed  type,  which  would  allow  the 
decorative  instinct  of  the  early  textile  artist 
^eater  opportuni^  to  express  the  ideas  suggest- 
mg  themselves  to  him. 

In  due  time  a  loom  capable  of  accomplishing 
these  results  was  invented,  probably  in  China, 
where,  like  so  many  other  rehcs  of  the  long  for- 
gotten past,  it  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the 
present  day,  althou^  long  since  -  consigned  lo 
the  rubbish  heap  in  all  progressive  countries. 

From  China  the  draw  loom,  as  it  came  to  be 
called,  foimd  its  way  to  other  parts  of  the  j^be. 
But  It  remained  for  the  weavers  of  the  andent 
d^  of  Damascus,  the  capital  of  Syria,  to  de- 
velop the  possibilities  of  the  new  loom  to  the 
utmost  extent,  with  the  result  that  in  time  they 
established  a  large  manufacturing  and  export 
trade  in  the  beautiful  silken  fabric  which  soon 
became  widely  known  as  damosl^  taking  its 
name  from  that  of  the  dty  to  which  for  cen- 
turies it  brought  wealth  and  renown,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  the  Damascene  excelled 
all  competitors. 

■  Stated    as    briefly    as    possible,  it  m«r   be 
said  that  the  draw  locm  tie-up  wa*  «  «m- 
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pound  amngraieat,  one  part  of  the  harness  be- 
ing controllea  by  a  lad  Imown  as  the  draw-be^, 
the  other  part  controlled  by  shafts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subdividing  the  warp,  so  as  to  form  the 
fine  ground  weave  peculiar  to  damaslc  fabrics. 
Just  as  the  weaver  was  ^ont  to  throw  the  shut- 
Ue  across  the  lathe,  the  waip,  of  which  there 
may  have  been  five,  six,  seven  or  more  ends 
to  eadi  mail,  accordmg  to  the  quality  of  damask 
desired,  was  raised  en  matse  by  the  draw~bo^ 
in  accordance  widi  the  requirements  of  a  previ- 
ously painted  pattern,  all  the  remaining  warp 
behtg  left  down.  The  shuttle  would  thus  have 
passed  under  the  warp  raised  and  over  the  warp 
left  down  without  interlacing  or  forminK  doth, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  supptementary  arran^ 
ment  of  harness  shafts,  through  which  the  entire 
mrp  wu  drawn,  for  the  purpose  of  enafaling 


raised  and  one  depressed,  the  othcr» 
undisturbed,  the  shaft  which  had  been 
lifting  every  eighth  end  from  among  the  mass 
of  warp  left  down,  the  shaft  which  had  been 
depressed  carrying  down  with  it  every  eighth 
end  from  the  mass  of  warp  rvsed,  while  die 
shafts  which  remained  in  a  neutral  position 
were  so  constructed  as  to  permit  the  liftioff  of 
one  iwrtion  of  the  warp  and  the  sinking  of  the 
rerruunder  as  called  for  by  the  design,  without 
intErferiiu;  with  the  shed  or  passage  of  the  shut- 
tle. By  this  means  the  pattern  was  formed  and 
the  warp  and  filling  were  interwoven  so  as  to 
produce  an  eighth  shaft  satin  or  any  similar 
weave  required. 

During  the  wars  of  the  Crusades  the  draw 
loom,  along  with  many  other  things  oriental, 
found  its  way  into  various  European  countries, 
thereby  aiding  greatly  the  development  of  weav- 
ing as  applied  to  silk  damask,  brocade,  velvet 
and  other  fabrics ;  the  great  artists  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  not  considering  it  beneath  their  dig- 
ni&  to  supply  the  necessary  designs  for  these 
riui  textiles.  For  centuries,  however;  th*  draw 
loom  remained  practically  the  same  as  when 
first  introduced,  but  in  the  year  1604  a  French- 
man rumed  Simblot  devised  a  method  by  means 
of  which  the  draw-boy  was  enabled  to  raise  the 
warp  while  standing  at  the  ^de  of  the  looip, 
instead  of  the  top,  as  had  been  the  custom  pre- 
viously. 

In  England  also,  duriog  the  17th  and  ISA 
centiu-ies,  patents  were  tSLKen  out  for  several 
devices  intended  to  render  the  services  of  the 
draw-boy  uimecessary ;  these,  however,  soon 
passed  from  public  view,  but  the  draw-boy  re- 
mained, toiling  away  at  his  monotonous  task 
for  mam  a  day  after  the  mortal  remains  of 
Jacquaril  had  crumbled  to  dust. 

In  the  United  States  the  manufacture  of  the 
finer  grades  of  silk  and  cotton  damask  and 
upholstery  fabrics  ht  general  is  of  comparatively 
recent  onrin,  the  vast  majority  of  looms  de- 
voted to  Biis  industry  being  located  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  lesser  numbers  scattered  throu^- 
out  New  York  State,  New  Jersey,  Connecticnt 
and  Virginia. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  business  was  in 
its  infancy,  but  "mighty  oaks  from  little  acorns 
grow,*  and  to-day  the  manufacture  of  uphol- 
stery goods  is  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  which,  with  allied  trader 
such  aj  yam-spinning,  dyeing  and  the  manu- 
facture of  textile  machinery,  provides  tke  meam 


of  livelihood  for  tens  of  thousands  of  opera- 
tives, and  at  the  same  time  is  a  standing  mon- 
ument to  the  business  enterprise  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer.  Nor  have  we  by  any  means 
reached  the  limits  of  our  devdopment  in  Hiis 
direction;  the  remarkable  inventive  ingcnnibf  of 
the  American  artisan,  which  in  many  other  fines 
of  business  has  practically  placed  him  bevond 
the  reach  of  competition,  wdl  not  be  like^  to 
fail  him  when  applied  to  die  weaving  industry. 
WlLUAlI  Laibd  TuBui 
Teacher  of  Jacmard  Detionmg,  PhUadelpkia 
Ttxtilt  School. 

DAMASKEEHINQ,  the  art  of  inlaying 
iron  or  steel  with  other  metals,  especially  gold 
and  silver.  It  is  also  known  as  damascene 
work.  This  art  is  of  great  antiquity.  Herod- 
otus mentions  a  dish  so  ornamented;  and  the 
shields  of  spme  of  the  forces  of  the  Saranites 
who  fought  against  Rome  were  damaskeened. 
This  meuiod  of  ornamentation  was  formerly 
.  much  used  in  EHmascus  and  is  found  in  modem 
Persian  objects  of  art.  The  most  beautiful 
specimens  are  produced  by  cutting'  into  the 
metal  with  a  graver  and  other  tools  proper  for 
engraving  on  steel,  and  afterward  &ilmg  up  the 
incisions  with  a  pretty  thick  gold  or  silver  wire. 
The  cuttings  should  be  made  m  a  dovetail  form, 
so  that  the  wire  which  is  inlaid  may  adhere  the 
more  strongly.  An  inferior  sMe  of  damaskeen- 
ine  can  be  produced  by  the  electrotype  process. 
Toe  pattern  is  etched  on  the  steel,  and  gold  or 
silver  deposited  in  the  etched  lines. 

DAUASKIN,  Youm,  or  DAHASCBNU8. 
See  John  op  Dahascus. 

DAMA6US,  the  name  of  two  popes.  1. 
Saint  Damasus  1  was  of  the  Hispamc  race: 
b.  Rome,  about  304;  d.  384.  From  an  early 
age  he  was  employed  as  an  inferior  minister  in 
tiie  service  of  the  Roman  see.  He  was  elected 
to  the  papacy  <366):  but  as  his  election  was 
displeasing  to  a  strons  faction  in  the  city  they 
»et  up  a  rival  Pope,  Ursinus.  In  a  riot  between 
the  supporters  of  the  two  claimants  of  the  papal 
cbair  in  the  Liberian  Basilica,  represented  now 
by  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  137 
persons,  men  and  women,  lost  their  lives;  and 
Ammianus  Marcdlinus.  the  pagan  historian, 
wlwse  testimoi^  is  naturally  hostile,  declares 
that  the  ardor  of  the  rivals  to  seize  the  episcopal 
Kat  Guipatsed  the  ordinary  measure  of  human 
ambition.  But  ecclesiastic^  writers  of  the  time 
make  no  mention  of  the  137  persons  said  to 
have  lost  their  lives  on  this  occasion,  and  its 
authenticity  rests  on  the  narrative  of  AJnmianus 
alone.  Prxtextatus,  the  magistrate,  who  re- 
stored tranquilli^  to  the  cit^  is  said  to  have 
remarked  to  the  successful  Pope,  'Make  me 
Ushop  of  the  cit;^  of  Rome  and  I  will  straight- 
way De  a  Christian.*  Damasus  was  on  terms 
of  intimate  friendship  with  Saint  Jerome,  who 
was  his  secretary  ana  counsellor,  and  it  was  at 
his  pressing  instance  that  Jerome  made  a  new 
revision  and  translation  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. In  his  pontificate  the  Emperor  Valen- 
tinian  I,  370  a.d.,  enacted  a  law  desif^ed  to  cor- 
rect a  grave  abuse  which  had  arisen  in  the 
Church — the  custom  of  priests  and  monks  re- 
ceiving from  wealthy  penitents,  especial^ 
women,  gifts  and  legacies  for  themselves.  Va- 
lentinian's  law  now  made  such  ^fts  and  bequests 
void ;  further  it  forbade  ecclesiastics  and  moi^ 
'to  freqtrent  the  houses  of  widows  and  virgins 
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under  severe  penalties.  It  is  said  that  Pope 
Damuiis  himself  suggested  this  law  to  the  em- 
peror, as  a  means  ol  correctii^  the  abuse  at 
which  it  was  aimed.  His  feast  is  observed 
11  December.  2.  Davasus  II:  b.  Bavaria; 
d.  Paleslrina,  9  Aug.  104S.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  ordained  a  priest.  Later  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  and  received  the  appointment 
to  the  diocese  of  Brixen  in  Tyrol.  In  10*7  he 
was  elected  Pope,  but  lived  only  23  days  after 
being  raised  to  the  pontificate. 

DAHBUL,  dim-bool',  DAHBOOL,  or 
DAHBULLA,  a  village  in  the  island  of  Ceyloa, 
at  the  junction  of  four  lines  of  road,  70  miles 
northeast  of  Colombo.  It  lakes  its  name  from 
the  rock  Dambul,  a  large  mass  of  gneiss  and 
mica  schist  which  rises  550  feet  at>ove  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  and  contains  a  niunber  of  caves, 
one  of  them  with  a  long  inscription  relating  to 
the  government  of  Ceylon  in  the  12th  century, 
and  another  with  a  colossal  statue  of  Buddha 
hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  priests  of  Boddha 
still  officiate  in  these  cave  temples. 

DAHB  (Lat  domina,  mistress),  a.  title  of 
honor  which  long  distingubhed  higli-bom  ladies 
from  the  wives  of  citizens  and  of  the  common- 
alty in  general,  and  which  still  is  the  leeal  title 
in  Great  Britain  of  a  baronet's  or  a  knight's 
wife.  In  consequence  of  the  greater  courtesy 
shown  toward  women  of  higher  rank,  arose  the 
custom  of  prefixing  the  word  mo  to  dame,  as  a 
special  proof  of  veneration  and  homage.  Hence, 
too,  the  Virgin-mother  was  called  m  France 
Notre  Datue  (our  laiy,  as  if  no  sin^e  Chris- 
tian could  exclusively  claim  the  privilege  of 
serving  her  with  the  homage  of  his  heart) .  The 
daughters  of  the  king  of  France,  as  soon  as 
they  came  into  the  world,  were  called  madame; 
and  this  was  also  the  sole  title  of  the  wife  of 
the  king's  eldest  brother.  In  England,  the  word 
dame,  though  not  much  used,  is  now  applied 
to  married  women  of  all  classes.  It  is  also  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  mistress  of  a  small 
elementary  school  or  boarding-house  at  boys' 
schools.  Madame  is  shortened  into  madam,  a 
usual  term  of  address  for  ladies  in  general,  but 
still  also  a  word  of  honor,  applicaole,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  to  majesty  itself. 

DAME  AUX  CAM^LIAS.    See  Lady  or 

THE   CaMBLUAS. 

DAMES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION,  an 

■American  society  organized  in  1896,  and  com- 
posed of  women  above  the  age  of  18  years,  of 
proved  descent  from  ancestors  who,  either  as 
military,  naval  or  marine  officers,  or  officials  in 
(he  service  of  any  one  of  the  13  original 
colonies  or  States,  assisted  in  establishing 
American  independence  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  or  between  19  April  1775,  when  the 
hostilities  began,  and  19  April  1783,  when  they 

DAME'S  VIOLET.  The  genus  Hesferu. 
of  the  natural  order  Crucifera,  or  mustard 
family,  the  only  American  representative  of 
which  is  H.  tnatronaiis.  The  genus  belongs  to 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  American  plants  have 
escaped  from  cultivation.  The  ]»le  purple 
flowers,  sweet-scented  at  night,  are  found  in 
fields  and  on  roadsides  in  southern  New  Eng- 
land, westward  to  Kansas,  and  also  in  North 
Carolina.  Other  common  names,  mostly  from 
Errand,  where  it  is  a  veiy  common  liowcr, 


are  Queen's  or  dame's  gillyflower;  ni^t- 
scented  gillyflower;  damask  violet,  etc  The 
flower  is  extremdf  cultivated,  and  garden 
varieties  are  found  m  all  tints  from  purple  to 
white. 

DAHIANA,  di-mi-i'ua,  a  dmg  derived 
from  the  leaves  of  South  Ameriom,  Mexican 
and  Centra]  American  species  of  Tumera,  es- 
pecially Tttmera  diffusa.  The  botanical  rela- 
tionships of  the  various  species  are  not  well 
known.  The  chemical  components  consist  of 
volatile  oil,  resio  and  bitter  principles,  and  the 
drug,  diercfore,  acts  as  the  aromatic  bitters. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  aphrodisiac 
properties.  It  is  widely  used  in  many  dis- 
reputable quack  remedies  that  are  practically 
worthless. 

DAHIANI,  di-m!-a'nE,  or  DAHIANUS, 
Petnu,  Saint,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church : 
b.  Ravenna  1007;  d.  Faenza.  23  Feb.  1072.  In 
infancy  he  was  abandoned  by  his  mother  and 
then  treated  inhumanly  by  one  of  his  brothers 
who  gave  him  shelter,  but  another  brother, 
Damianus,  tmdertook  bis  guardianship  and  gave 
him  a  good  education.  In  gratitude,  Petrus  as- 
sumed the  name  Petrus  Damiani,  Damianus' 
Peter.  For  some  years  he  conducted  schools  in 
Ravenna,  but  at  die  age  of  30  joined  a  com- 
munity of  hermits  and  1041  was  elected  to  be 
their  abbot.  The  renown  of  his  piety,  sanctity 
and  wisdom  having  spread  widely,  brought  to 
his  cell  people  high  and  low  to  entreat  his 
prayers  or  his  counsel,  and  pontes  and  emperors 
did  not  disdain  to  solicit  his  advice.  Made 
cardinal  and  bishop  of  Oslia  1057,  he  prevailed 
on  Benedict  X,  irregularly  elected  by  the  dom- 
inant faction  of  the  Roman  nobility,  to  resign 
1058,  and  1062  he  induced  the  anti-Pope  Hon- 
orius  II  to  foref^  his  claims  to  the  Roman 
see.  He  was  an  intensely  zealous  advocate  of 
the  reform  of  the  Church  and  correction  of  the 
flagrant  abuses  which  were  widespread  among 
the  clergy  in  his  time.  In  his  manifesto,  well 
styled  by  him  'Liber  Gomorrhinus'  (Book  of 
Gomorrha),  he  exposes,  without  regard  to  the 
dignities  held  by  the  offenders,  the  vices  and 
the  imspeakable  enormities  by  which  they 
brought  discredit  on  the  Christian  profession. 
Had  not  the  interests  of  religion  demanded  it, 
such  outspokenness  would  have  been  inexcus- 
able and  an  offense  against  public  morality. 
Another  of  his  works  bears  the  title,  <De  Cor- 
rectione  Episcopi  et  Papas'  (of  correcting  a 
bishop  and  a  Pope).  All  his  life  he  practised 
the  utmost  austerities  of  the  hermit  By  decree 
of  Pope  Leo  XII  his  name  was  added  to  the 
roll  of  Doctors  of  the  Church,  and  23  Februaiy 
was  appointed  as  his  feast-day.  For  his  worla 
consult  Migne,  'Patrologia  Latina*  (cxHt, 
cxiv)  ;  and  tor  biography  L.  Guerrier. 

DAMIANISTS.  or  ANGBLISTS,  dis- 
ciples of  Damian,  tne  monophysite  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  6th  century.  They  professed 
-'-  ---  -«ure  in  Chnst.  The 
1  the  5th  century,  had 
condemned  the  heresy  held  by  the  Damianists 
in  the  6th  century.  It  is  also  the  name  given  to 
the  Sisters  of  Saint  Clare,  a  Franciscan  order 
of  nuns,  which  had  its  first  convent  at  Saint 
Damian  o,  Assisi. 

DAMIANUS,  famous  rhetorician  of  Ep- 
hesus  Id  the  2d  century,  mentioned  by  Philo- 
■tratus  in  his  'lives  of  uie  Sophists.'    He  ms 
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a  pupil  of  £1ius  Aristides  zad  of  Adrianus, 
whose  methods  he  taught. 

DAHIBN,  da-myan,  De  Veuster.  Jowpb, 
Belgian  mi8siona[7 ;  b.  near  Louvain,  Belgium, 
3  Jan.  1840;  d.  Molokai,  Hawaiian  Islan<&,  10 
Aug.  1889.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Loirvain;  ioined  the  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  in  1863  and  soon 
after  was  sent  by  his  superiors  as  missionafy 
to  Hawaii.  In  1873  he  requested  to  be  attached 
as  chaplain  to  the  Molokai  leper  colony.  Here 
he  found  his  life  work.  He  at  once  set  about 
improving  the  housing  conditions  of  the  settle- 
ment, the  food  supply  and  the  water,  which  was 
none  too'  good.  He  founded  schools,  built  a 
churti,  partly  with  his  own  hands,  and  msti- 
tuted  religious  worship  among  these  unfortu- 
nates. About  five  years  before  his  death  he 
noticed  the  incipient  stages  of  the  fell  disease 
in  his  own  body.  From  that  time  until  bis 
death  he  identified  himself  fully  with  the  other 
colonists,  beguining  his  sermons  usually  with 
the  address,  ^We  Lepers.*  Consult  Pamphile, 
•Life  and  Letters  of  Father  Damien*  (188S); 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  "Open  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hyde'  and  Stoddard,  'The  Lepen 
of  Molokai  (1885). 

DAHIBNS,  Robert  Francois,  French 
fanatic:  b.  Tieuloy,  Artois,  1715;  d,  Paris,  28 
March  1757.  He  enUsied  as  a  soldier,  and  was 
afterward  a  servant  io  the  college  of  the 
JesuJt>r  at  Paris,  but  in  1738  left  this  service  in  . 
order  to  marry.  He  then  served  in  different 
houses  of  the  capital,  robbed  one  of  his  masters, 
a  Russian,  and  saved  himself  by  flwbt.  His 
mind  was  disordered  when  he  retomcd  to  Paris 


.  for  two  or  three  days,  and  prepared  for  the 
crime  which  he  attempted  5  Jantiary.  As  Louis 
XV  was  on  the  point  of  getting  into  his  carriage 
Damiens  stabbed  him  in  the  right  side.  '  The 
wound  was  of  a  trifling  nature.  Damiens  did 
not  attempt  to  escape.  When  questioned  he 
said  he  never  intended  to  kill  the  king,  whidi 
he  might  easily  have  done.  The  most  cniel 
tortures  he  bore  with  resolution,  and  could  not 
be  induced  to  confess  that  he  had  any  acoom- 
plices.  He  asserted  that  he  should  not  have 
committed  the  act  had  he  been  bled,  as  he  re- 

Siested,  and  that  he  thought  it  meritorious, 
e  was  condemned  to  be  torn  in  quarters  by 
horses,  and  the  sentence  was  executed  <Hi  the 
Place  de  Greve  at  Paris. 

DAMIETTA,  Egypt,  town  in  Lower  Egypt, 
on  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Nile, 
125  nules  north- northeast  of  Cairo;  lat.  31° 
25'  N.;  long.  31°  5"  E.  It  is  irreffularly 
built,  and  contains  some  fine  mosques,  t»taars 
and  marble  baths.  Damictta  was  at  one  time 
a  very  important  place,  with  80,000  popula- 
tion,  and  carried  on  an'  extensive  foreign 
trade,  but  is  now  eclipsed  by  Akxandria. 
The  weaviiw  of  cotton  furies  is  the  principal 
industcy.  Rice,  fish  and  frut  are  exported. 
A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  prevents  large 
vessels  from  reaching  the  (own,  compelling 
them  to  anchor  outside,  and  to  load  and  unload 
by  means  of  small  craft  of  from  30  to  60  tons 
burden.  A  military  school  and  cotton- factory 
were  established  here  by  Mehemel  Ali.  In 
1219  Count  William  of  Holland,  with  his  fleet 


of  12  ships,  maimed  chiefly  by  men  of  Haarletc, 
by  means  of  a  hi^  platform  built  on  their 
masts  and  a  scuttle  let  down,  captured  the  out- 
lying tower,  broke  the  great  cham  between  this 
and  the  mainland  and  captured  the  city.  In 
commemoration  of  this  event,  the  city  of  Haar- 
lem bears  on  its  shield  a  cross  and  a  sword  be- 
tween four  stars,  with  the  motto  "Virtus  Vim 
Victus"  (Courage  conquers  force)  and  the 
carillon  of  bells,  nightly  at  nine  o'clock,  sounds 
out  the  "Damietje."  The  ancient  town  of 
Damietta  (Tamidthit)  stood  about  five  miles 
nearer  the  sea,  or  farther  north.  The  danger 
to  which  it  was  exposed,  however,  from  its  posi- 
tion on  the  shores,  induced  the  Egyptian  caliphs 
to  change  its  position,  and  to  remove  it  to  where 
the  modem  town  now  Stands  about  the  year 
1251.  The  present  town  contains  many  antique 
columns  and  blocks,  supposed  to  have  been 
brou^t  from  the  old  city.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  a  railway  from  Caira     Pop,  29,354, 

DAHMAK,  a  fesin  derived  from  various 
plants,  princiiuUy  Agathu  dammara  and  A. 
aiutralu,  both  members  of  the  pine  family,  or 
the  trees  themselves.  These  are  natives  of 
Molucca  and  the  East  India  Islands,  also  of  the 
Ptulippiaes  and  New  Zealand.  Dammar  is 
exuded  froin  the  main  stems  and  also  from  tbe 
roots  of  the  plants.  Fossil  dammar  is  called 
kauri  (q.v.).  In  some  regions,  notably  in  tbe 
mountains  of  Sumatra,  tbe  resin  bursts  fortii 
in  profusion  from  spontaneous  fissures.  In 
other  re^ons  artificial  incisions  are  made  in  the 
trees,   with  a  yield   of    resin  correspoodin^y 

E eater.  Dammar  comes  into  the  market  in 
rge  masses,  or  small  pieces.  It  is  yellowish, 
transparent  wheo  in  small  pieces,  smooth  and 
brittle,  breaking  with  a  clean,  glassy  fracture 
and  it  is  reacfily  reduced  to  powaer.  It  is  inter- 
mediate in  hardness  between  colophonium  and 
copaL  Chemically  it  contains  traces  of  ethereal 
oil,  dammarolic  acid  and  two  resins.  It  is 
widely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes. 

The  same  name  is  applied  in  commerce  to  the 
resin  of  other  and  unrelated  trees.  Thus  the 
dammar  of  shipyards  is  obtained  from  a  species 
of  CanariutH,  an  amyridaceous  tree,  while  black 
dammar  is  a  kind  of  pitch  derived  from  die 
same  gams.  Skorea  robtista,  a  tree,  yields  pitch 
and  resin  used  in  Indian  dockyards,  and  some- 
times also  called  dammar.  Dammar  is  also 
occasionally  confused  with  kinds  of  copal; 
thus,  the  resin  of  Valeric  indica  (Dtptrratrir) 
is  sometimes  known  as  dammar  or  piny  dam- 
mar, of  which  the  piny  varnish  of  India  is  com- 
pounded. One  of  the  Austraiian  species,  A. 
robusta,  has  been  grown  in  some  parts  of  C^i- 
fomja  with  fair  success. 

DAHMARA.  A  genus  of  coniferous  trees 
now  known  as  Agatkis.     See  Damhar;  Kaitri. 

DAHHOOD,  a  river  in  British  India,  which 
rises  in  the  district  of  Ramghur  and  flows 
throu^  Bengal,  east,  southeasit  and  south  a 
distance  of  350  miles.  Rich  deposits  of  coal 
and  iron  are  found  in  its  valley. 

DAMOCLES,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  one 
of  the  couriiecs  and  flatterers  of  the  tyrant 
Dion3^ius  the  Elder.  His  name  has  become 
proverbial  in  consequence  of  a  well-known 
anecdote  related  of  him  as  illustrative  of  the 
uncertainty  of  human  greatness  and  felicity. 
He  bad  been  cxtollins;  the  grandeur  and  happi- 
ness of  Dionyslus,  whereupon  tbe  Utter  invited 
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him  to  a  magidfitent  banquet,  where  he  would 
be  resaleil  with  regal  (are  and  royal  honors. 
In  the  midst  of  the  entertain  men  t,  however, 
Elamocles  happened  to  look  upward,  and  per- 
ceived a  naked  sword  suspended  over  his  head 
bjr  a  single  hair.  The  si^ht  of  this  filled  him 
with  dismay,  and  taught  him  at  what  a  sacrifice 
of  mental  peace  and  personal  security  the  en- 
joyments and  splendors  of  royalty  may  be  pur- 

DAhODAR.  da-mg'dir.  a  river  of  Bengal, 
in  India,  which  after  a  southeast  course  flows 
into  the  Hugli,  just  above  the  James  and  Mary 
Sands  and  below  Calcutta.  A  little  below  the 
mouth  of  its  chief  tributary,  the  Batakhar, 
which  it  receives  from  the  north,  the  Damodar 
becomes  uavi^Ue,  Tlie  valleys  of  these  two 
streams  contain  the  coal-fields  which  produce 
about  four  fifths  of  die  whole  amount  of  coal 
mined  in  British  India.    Length  about  350  miles. 

DAMON  AND  PHINTIAS  (not  Pyth- 
ias), two  illustrious  Syracusans,  celebiated  as 
models  of  constant  friendship.  Phinlias  had 
been  unjustly  condemned  to  death  bv  Dionysius 
the  Younger,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  but  obtained  ptl- 
miauon  to  arrange  his  affairs  in  a  net^boring 
place  on  condition  that  his  friend  should  remain 
as  a  pledge  of  his  return.  Damon  surrendered 
himself  at  the  prison,  ready  to  suffer  death  in- 
stead of  Phintias  if  he  did  not  return  at  a  fixed 
time.  Unexpected  im^dimcnts  detained  him. 
Damon,  stitl  fully  convinced  of  the  faithfulness 
of  his  friend,  was  on  the  way  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  the  people  began  to  murmnr  and 
to  pity  his  creduhty,  when  Phintias  sudden^ 
rasned  through  the  crowd  into  the  arms  of  his 
friend.    While  they  demanded  each  to  die  for 


I  third  in  their  friendship.  Schiller  has  de- 
scribed this  adventure  in  an  excellent  ballad, 
'Die  Burgschaft,'  and  it  is  the  subject  of  a 
popular  English  drama. 

DAUPER.  a  plate  in  an  air-draft  or  fine, 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  fire  by  regu- 
lati>v  the  area  of  the  passage  for  the  ingress  or 
egress  of  air  as  the  case  may  be.  Dampers  are 
-of  various  forms.  They  are  to  the  air-pipe  or 
flue  what  tlie  valve  or  faucet  is  to  the  duct  for 


cither  in  the  door  of  the  ash-pit,  to  regulate  the 
mgress  of  air,  or  in  the  course  of  or  on  top 
of  the  chimney,  to  close  the  egress  of  Che  vol»- 
tiie  results  of  combustion.  In  the  latter  form 
they  are  used  in  almost  all  metatlurgic  furnaces. 

In  locomotive  engines,  a  kind  of  iron  vene- 
tian-blind,  fixed  to  the  smoke-box  end  of  the 
boiler  in  front  of  the  tubes;  it  is  shut  down 
when  the  engine  is  standing,  and  thus  stops  the 
draught  and  economizes  fud,  but  it  is  opened 
when  the  engine  is  running. 

In  pianofortes,  certain  movable  parts,  which 
are  so  arranged  as  to  press  upon  the  wires  and 
.check  their  vibration  whenever  the  finaer  leaves 
the  keyboard.  Perfect  damping  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  but  when  efficient  it  enhances  brilliance 
of  execution  and  dbtinctness  of  harmony  in  a 
composition. 

DAMPtER,  dam'per,  Alfred,  Anglo-Aus- 
tralian dramatist:  b.  London,  28  Feb.  1847.  He 
-began  as  an  actor  at  Stratford-on-Avon  and  in 


1873  he  acted  Mephistophelea  in  hb  own  versiliQ 
of  Goethe's  'Faust.'  He  visited  the  United 
SUtes,  Canada  and  South  Africa.  RAuming 
to  London  he  produced  several  of  his  own  plajs. 
From  there  he  went  lo  Australia  and  look  over 
the  Alexandra  Theatre  and  renamed  it  the 
"Australia ."  Here  many  of  his  plays  were  pro- 
duced, himself  and  his  wife  acting  leading  r^ei 
in  them.  Later  on  his  son  and  his  daughter 
also  played  leading  roles  in  their  father's  pro- 
ductions. Among  his  dramas  are  'The  Bush 
King* ;  'Waratha' ;  'Under  the  Southern 
Cross*,  and  'Robbery  Under  Arms.'  Some  of 
his  numerous  dramatic  pieces  were  written  in 
collaboration  witii  Garnet  Walch  and  W.  L 
Lincoln. 

DAMPIER,  William,  English  navigator: 
b.  East  Coker.  Somerset,  June  1652;  d.  Lon- 
don, March  1715.  In  1673  he  served  in  the 
Dutch  War  and  subsequently  engaged  in  a  band 
of  privateers,  as  they_  called  themselves,  althoueh 
in  reality  pirates,  with  whom  he  roved  on  the 
Peruvian  coasts.  Dampier,  wishing  to  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  the  northern  coast  of  Mex- 
ico, joined  the  crew  of  Captain  Swan,  wiio 
cruised  in  the  hopes  of  meeting  the  annual 
royal.  Manila  ship,  which,  however,  escaped 
them-  Swan  and  Dampier  were  resolved  to 
steer  for  the  East  Indies  and  they  accordingly 
crossed  the  Pacific  and  after  various  adventures 
Dampier  and  others  were  left  ashore  on  Nicohar 
Island  After  making  several  'trading'  voyages 
in  the  Eastern  seas  he  entered  as  a '  gunner 
in  the  fort  at  Bencoolen.  Upon  diis  coast  bt 
remained  until  1691,  when  he  'found  means  to 
return  home.  In  1697  he  published  an  account 
of  his  vtq'Agc  round  the.  world,  which  had  a 
great  stKCess  and  -was  supplemented  by  a  second 
volume  in  1699.  He  now  obtained  command 
of  a  ship  in  the  king's  Hrvice  fitted  out  for 
a  voyage  of  discovery.  In  this  he  made  import- 
ant explorations  on  the  coasts  of  Australia  and 
New  Guinea,  giving  his  name  to  Dampiei 
Ardiipelago  and  Strait.  His  last  two  trips 
around  the  world  1703-<I7  and  iTOB-ll  were 
commercial  enterprises.  Dampter's  writings  in- 
clude 'A  Voyage  Round  the  World>  (1697); 
■A  Discourse  o?  Winds*  (1609)  ;  'Vindication 
of  the  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea'  <1707)  ;  'Voy- 


remarks  display  much  professional  and  even 
I^iitosDphica]  knowledge.  His  observations  on 
natural  objects  arc  also  extremely  clear  and 
particular. 

DAHPIER,  the  name  of  several  places  in 
Australasia:  (1)  Dampier  Archipelago,  a  chis- 
ter  of  about  20  small  Tock<f  islands  off  the 
northwest  coast  of  Australia,  in  lat.  21°  S.,  and 
long.  117°  £.,  divided  by  the  Mermaid  Strait  in 
two  groups ;  in  the  east  is  Rosemary,  the  largest 
island.  (2)  Damj^er  Island,  off  the  northeast 
coast  of  New  Gumea,  with  a  volcano  about 
5,250  feet  hi^,  (3)  Dampier's  Land,  a  penin- 
sula of  western  Australia,  fertile  and  well 
watered,  lying  between  King  Sound  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  (4)  Dampier  Strait,  separating 
Neiipommem  (off  Papua)  from  Rock  Island. 
(S)  Dampier  Strait,  separating  *e  island  of 
Waigiu  from  the  northwest  extremity  of  New 
Guinea,  the  safest  and  easiest  passa^  between 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans.     It  is  70  miles 


kmg  and  35  miles  wide. 
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btncb,  uraally  rwt  «bov«  thb  surfdo*  df  tiK  :9criJ;  - 
Tile  liUEAedlate'cafl^'iS'k  >i^  iungiu  (usualhi'' 

ijii8:'''oisHub  numcr  mliliti 

fOF4ed'by-b  wUkMwd  eoniktibti  bt  tlwb< 


of  rsiiiep  liigfa  tem^ratura.  Tbe  iungD*  garni  i 
entnuKC  to  dH  we^ened  stccM  itlkicH  sMa  tiim 
bMxNti  «r  Mftclc  The  (diage  qnkkly'bWDttcr' 
inftate^  and  Mmetimn  Itt'fa  vuigCe  iRgBtia-whc4«i 
itfe^^xd  or  bendi  full  erf  «tfttiiigtf  ttny  bbebiiw  «J 
nX&tig  mass  with  no  healthy  Mann  left. '  SNlOi'- 
cafeftd-radnatefnent  dM-tvouUe  canbeavoidmLi 
The  jpropagatinKniedtUnl'shciuIdhe'dBan;  sb^rp' 
sMd,  WMcb  sb^tild  fee  thon>ug4»r  dnnidHd': 
when  tM  bed  4s  watei^  the  eswes*  tracer  ^oMt-' 
ing  quickly  away'- in  {perfect  drainage.  Tbtf  bed: 
should  itever-  be  bllowed  td'  bec^hie  dry.'  '  IrI 
sh^rt,  Mth  see^Ags  and  tuttihgi  ihoutd  ^1 
kept  gWiwinff  steatft^  and  sturdily.  ThedftnetK'' 
inJT'  Wa^^«  'the  Sportt  of'  the-  fangus'  down.- 
throu^  the  sand.  Shoukt  A  b«d  become  InMted' 
tiR  healthy  plants  «boii(d  «^  otice  be  t*aii»ferfed 
shff^'  and  with  as  litik  «f>l)  as  t>o»iUe  to/ 
fresh  4a»net%  Nelihe*  fpeeritiK  nor.  dpjine- 
th«  Mil  triA  ttitt  the  futiKui.'whidi  can  live  fon 
nlonil«s«»ben  ^owdt  Is  ^peb^ble.  iSt«rl1i4i6gr' 
the  sand  or '  aOil  Irlth  Jte«iti  is '.  $6n)etitfleS' 
rfcartt^ed  to,  ^lie  iand  Wftig  h«ated  for  s(-fw-al 
hours.  '  L*s^'frequtntly  plants  &i  Iflc  optii  ttlr' 
aire -attacked^  i if' the  greenWiAt;  and,  ntlriMtV'' 
eiywHeiict  itt'  natiagttn^dt'will  wurt  ft*i"  iftuch.' 
,...DAiO'i'-iCeFtaKi:.44«tBriftiis  «*sea  . Vhicb,, 
«re,reJ«a«odJii.«Hit»e,s.:  &W  A*'TBR-ffiA«Pl,C»OK£-j 

dame;   F«&^iAM7i:  LA'#J'.  EaFKIY  LaMP.       ' : 

DAMKOSCH,   -i&m'resl^    Frank    H«ln>,' 

Americaa  tiiasician:  'h.-  Breslau,'  Pmjsia,  21. 
T'"ie  1859..  He  was  trained  Irj-  his  '(atherij 
„j^ld  /dv.) 'arid  in  1882.  btcairtfc  toiidncttrf- 
of  fti^  Dfenver  Oionji  aub'ani*  ■srfperWsot  of  I 
mnstq  in  the'public  Schools'oftfiW  ti^-'  H^  wa* 
chorus  master  at  the  Meiropolitafi Otferi  House,' 
New  York,  from  188S  to  IWl'  and  Sn' IS'a':. 
oi^anized  Hie  Ppople's  Singing  UasseS.  Prom' 
1897  to  1905  supervisor  of  music  Ih  the  'public^ 
schools  of  New  York;  from  ;K«'tt>  Wli  di-'' 
rector  of  th^  Oratorio  Socieiyj-'sirice  1893' 
(Erector  of  rtie  Musical  Art  Society';  iince  i905', 
(firector  bf  the  Institute  erf  Musical  Art.        ,  ■'[ 

DAMfiOSCU,  'Lm^old,  German'  nusida'n : ' 
b;  Poseiv:  Pcussta,  22  Oct  1B32;  d,  Nnr  Y«rki  \S\ 
Feb:  1%5.  He-WK  gradtnted  f  rom-theiUnncri"! 
stty-of  £erUn,  and  began  the  prbcDiceof  jncdf-i 
cine:  Iwt  Ua  Ivvc  for-hiusic  predouilttaied,  and. 
ia>lS64  ht.gBra -Up  Iiie  mescal  ^roiissiatliand i 
staoted  ion  ia  Itour  as.  \6aUnisl.  \  He  met  witbl 
groat  tudoess  and  on  his'  return  to  Po^cb  ^iiaat 
MPointed'musMal'tlinctu  at  the  Stadt  Theatre.;'' 
iM-'sdbMqatinly  held  a  ainlar^st  in.'Biretlan.i' 
Coming  to  the  United  Stateb,  he  was'  made": 
leaikr  .of  the  ATicm^SocS^tly  in  New  Yotk, 
faanded.'die'Oratbrio'and  .Syihphony)  socielaes  r 
oi  that  dhyand.irasr'saeaesGful  'in  intcoduciDg 
Cvmms-  'Mwi^.  at'  -the  MetropoUtan-  Opera' 
Hoii>ft''  Ha:  pulAisfaed  'several  canta^,.  over^  ^ 
taMi^«iid!ifliinii)rottt9lcce<:fop^tfafr''vio1in.i.  :.-:    [ 


fi 


DAHS  4S» 

vDAMROBCH,  WOtM-'JollmtMrAAieiitan. 
nnuibuan:  b..B#eslau,PnusiB,30}an.  1862.  H«i. 
is  giiKin  of  Leopold.  Oamrosch  (q.v.),  and  has  j 
bfieo  a  resident  ml&e  United  States  tuioe  1S71.  > 
He  ioharJted  the'fauxiifal  talEntiof  his  father,-! 
asdrsticceeded  hirb  dihis  cnicrpriscs;'  In. 1894.1 
hCi  f<Mndcd'the.Saairo«rh^(^ra  Compaiqr  ioi>: 
the  production  of  W^iner.  Since  1903  be  hssil 
bHn:  dirrtihir  '«rf   the.  New  r York   Syhiphany 


ric/vnd-faak^iiDnduOied  bpfatatic  perform*  i 

aiioca-'ii)  dll<  Ae-'tBrge'cities,  proving  hinself  a' 
tribSf  aUMfrtSbbi'li^der:  His.  compositions  in- - 
elude  an  opera  founded  on  HaWlhome'E  lal«> 
o^  '*1'lie--Sinvlit':t!:iaotr>  r«^lrft  which  ha  toured 
tbeUnltcd  StaUn  (18{I4)';<  Manila  Te  Deumj* ' 
a  '  sonata  prttdncbd  in  Mew  -York  (1898)  ;  - 
'tVntio' de'£(efg«B(V*  &ni  open  in  lour -acte; 
(1913>; 'Shd-the  i«cidenul  MtiHic  for  'Medea*  ^ 
and  ''Iphigetila'  for  the  Greek'Theacrs  at  Ber-t 
lo^i  Cal.,  in  l915i  In  K>14j  Cohubia  Unuret^ ' 
sfty  coufemidiMi  himtbe'degr^  of  dobUw-  of - 
njush:-''  -  '    1  ■       -"■:-. 

.  DJI^MS.  To  ixm  (orieiqaUy,  to  stop  up)' 
»,  to  i^tFuct  or  restraui  the  flow  of,  a  liquid. , 
In  engineering,  a  da^  is  a, barrier  to  constrain, 
c^  |(?ep  back-, a  body  of  water.'  Oains  vary  in 
slTi»cI|«ce  as  tviddy  as,  the  physical  character  qI 
ib^ir,  ^itep,  the' purposes  for'  which  they  are 
cpi^trvcted  Sfi^  the  materials  used.  Every  dam . 
'^viP4i*:Ss*i&p,.a  sfr^cial  adaptation,  and  may 
only  be  clasa^cd  Iff  referring  it  (o  some  more^ 
af,les5,v^ng  type,  ,'  ,  '  ,  .  ,  .' 
_ .,.. 'pl)ejait  ijii^  daia  fcuilding  is  w^val  with  civile-, 
if^tiwn  wwn, the,  stream  Iron)  tlie  .mountains,, 
s^^d^  ^el£  in  Uie  a^id  plaip,  was  diverted 
tor  ^rngalion..  .The  gardens  ,w)d  .the  water-. 
wh«li  of  Damascus  ;^e,bajclc  of  history.  The) 
m^  Valley,  ithe  Xuphrjitea-Tiaris,  plain,  thei 
Qxus  and, Ja]cartes,.-?[wl  much  of  Inpia,  devel-. 
(q>e4  ciyili^ion  in,  the  application  of  the  waters 
ta  Ibe  I^^,  aptlj  Uu£  .will  be  .the  hi.stgry,  of  . 
tteir  re^toiatron.  \\  waa  a,  time  of  mighty  en-, 
4TaN9r,in  4^r^lic  fli|g>|ie<irit%,  littie  under-- 
stood  in  humid  lands,  demanding  a.  high  social, 
oii0ii|iiaii4n>  a^d-^a  aloRdy  knit  stAle.  C^us 
t«cMed-tiw,^»hc»l|)s;tr«m  fialtyloD  and  an  em-- 
Dii>e-feU  and'rose.  -La^  Moeris  regulated  th«. 
floods  of  ithp  Nile  in  the  4aya  of  Jose^  and  ita. 
c^eratiofi  i»  <i>cditi)d  wi^  the  seven  fat  and  Che, 
E«ven:  leap  ftars  V  some  4nti<]uariana ;  and> 
Bahr  Jussuf  (meaiimg,  the  water  iCarrier)  stiU; 
i«*d»,to  jthe  Fayum  Jjpsin.  Modsm  .Egypt  has 
bttUt  the  ;  barrage  across/ the  Rssefta  and; 
DtUBietta.  mouths  of  the  Nile  for  the  continuous' 
itfi^liM)  9i  the  delta,  and. the  dam. at  Aasouaa 
pubs  undttT I  service  more  than  6,DOftOOi3i  acres  o£i 
nflw  lands,,  nearly  .OouUing  agricultural  Egypt.; 
iThe  old  Htnd«  anhnit  4umed  the  flow  ol) 
fofnudsble  ri\>eva  intD  irniatioA  finals,-  Md  asr 
a-rock'fill  Witli-lons  pawtd  tlope  and  an  aprooii 
dovn  Sipaafli,  tb  s^es  the  engineera  ofJhdiat 
to^y.-  The  '  ancMBt  flanks^  of  India  arV. 
natural  dtprowm-- dosed  by  Si  tank  of  earth,: 
soitietiitifts  .^f  fer^M  Jteteht  add'mllfts  in  tcngtb,i 
formed  protiably  by  basket,  carriage  and  con>> 
stdidaied  tW.tranlpbg.  Tke  VeranUm  Tank 
stillt  jn  usie  llias  a  water  area  of  35  sqitara  miles  I 
hflW  by  a  dam  of  clsywy  earth  12  miles  long. 

-"  <T%e  praitcclion  of'  lands  against-  fiobd  by/ 
enrtnnlanenls,.  Icvdes  or  dykes,  'belongs  to- 
*he    Yellow    fii-nrii 
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^•China's  Sorrow*)  the  Ourieac  T»uilt  I»ns  in 
double  line  widi  crosB-banks,  so  that  the  failure 
of  the  front  line  at  any  point  by  undercuttine' 
or  other  cause  would  only  inundate  the  check 
immediately  behind.  The  Fo  and  Adige  of 
northern  Italy  were  embanked  in  reaiote  timea 
and  the  history  of  these  works  is  of  great 
interest 

The  basket-work  dam  of  moderate  height 
on  alluvial  streams  was  long  since  devised,  and 
from  this  has  evolved  the  modem  bank  .pro- 
tection  of  braided  willow  mattress  in  use  on 
Western  rivers.  The  primitive  Oiei^borhood 
erinding-mill  led  the  head-race  u^-streani  to  a 
Oam  of  simple  type. 

The  utilities  widen  in  approaching  the  mod- 
em era.  The  stream  flow  of  the  growing 
season  no  loiter  suffices  for  the  needs  of  irri- 
gation and  the  surplus  is  impounded  for  larger- 
areas  and  the  time  of  need.  The  uncertain 
navigation  of  natural  streams  no  longer  satisfies 
commerce,  aiid  canal  sjrstems  follow  with  exten- 
sive storage  and  feed-water  develo^eots,  and 
this  again,  with  steam  navigation,  gives  way  to 
the  direct  improvement  ana  the  canalization  of 
rivers  by  means  of  fixed  or  movable  dams. 
Growing  cities  need  water  supplies,  a  demand 
now  universal,  and  often  extraordinary  struc- 
tures are  required.  Industries  develop  with 
the  water  power,  the  turbine  makes  higher  heads 
available  and  changes  the  problem  of  dam  con- 
struction for  power  purposes '  and  finally  comes 
the  electric  generator  and  distant  transmission 
of  power  to  satisfy  fnrther  demands. 

The  United  States  contains  water  power 
capable  of  enormotts  development,  in  fact,  more 
than  tenfold  all  the  power  now  in  use.  Next 
to  the  land  itself  the  rmining  streams  are  the 
most  valuable  economic  asset.  The  future  may 
well  sec  an  era  of  dam  and  reservoir  building, 
in  the  humid  as  well  as  in  die  arid  regions,  for 
the  better  equalization  of  the  flow  of  streams. 
In  the  interest  of  navigation,  the  reclamation  of 
allnvial  lands,  die  development  of  water  power, 
and  the  creation  of  fisheries.  The  acre  of 
water  may  be  made  even  more  valuable  than 
Ae  acre  of  land. 

EmbankmentB.— Embankments  for  restrain- 


banks    forming  canals,   coffer-dams,    

embankments  and  the  embankment  with  spill- 
way adjtmct  for  impounding  water,  the  latter 
being  called  a  dam. 

The  levee  is  built  of  the  alluvium  of  rivcr 
bottoms  to  restrain  flood  overflows.  It  is  given- 
sufficient  freeboard  above  the  greatest  known 
flood,  the  top  width  is  usually  greater  than  the 
height  and  tne  side  slopes  are  very  flat,  some- 
times as  low  as  five  or  six  to  one.  The  site  is 
cleared  of  all  humus  and  other  vegetable  mat- 
ter and  well  broken,  so  as  to  bond  the  embanlt- 
nent  to  the  natural  ground,  and  all  such  ma- 
terial is  excluded  in  forming  the  embankment 
A  'muck-ditch'  is  made  when  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  'buck-shot*  or  other  water-tight  ma-  ■ 
terial  is  puddled  in  and  carried  up  into  the  - 
embankment  as  a  core. 

Many  hundred  miles  of  leveCs  have  been 
btiilt  along  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, some  of  them  of  very  large  pro^rtions. 
When  built  according  to  the  best  practice,  well 
seasoned  and  turfed  over,  failures  are  very  rare, 
though   floods   often    stand  against   them    for 


-  ompa 

when  saturated.    Failures  have  been  due  ti 

sufficient  height  and  the  chopping  effect  of 
waves,  but  especially  to  lack  of  maintenance 
and  of  care  at  critical  periods.  The  crawfish 
burrowed  through  at  the  turf  line  when  its  re- 
moval was  omitted,  and  the  board  fences  built 
in  the  levee  to  intercat  this  pest,  decayed  and 
weakened  the  leveK  In  northern  latitudes  the 
muskrat  has  also  been  a  nuisance  as  in  the 
embankments  of  the  reservoir  systnn  at  the 
head-waters  of  the  Mississippi  River  built  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  low  water  flow. 

Canals  frequently  skirt  the  sides  of  valleys 
or  contour  slopes,  partially  in  excavation  with 
part  or  full  bank  on  the  lower  side.  The  ma- 
terial for.  forming  snch  banks  is  generally  far 
superior  to  that  available  for  levee  construc- 
tion. The  slopes  are  usually  Aat,  from  two  to 
three  on  one,  and  a  ftaler-tighi  core  or  face  is 
added  in  permeable  ground,  or  the  entire  prism 
may  be  given  a.  puddle  lining  when  the  percola- 
tion is  liable  to  be  serious.  Sheet  pihng  has 
been  driven  in  such  banks,  but  this  cuvides  the 
bank  and  is  not  now  considered  good  practice. 
The  unwatcring  of  navigable  canals  in  the 
winter  time  ia  also  bad  practice,  as  it  subjects 
the  infter  face  to  frost  action. 

Canals  are  carried  across  water  courses  and 
valleys  on  supporting  embankments,  sometimes 
of  great  magnitude.  Such  cmbankmoits  are 
^ven  easy  slopes  and  care  exercised  in  form- 
in£(  a  water-tight  prism  above,  so  as  to  avoid 
saturaticKi  and  the  resulting  instability. 

Ditches  for  irrigation  and  hydraulic  mining 
sometimes  reach  toe  dignity  of  large  canals, 
requiring  care  in  the  formation  of  banks.  The 
sou  of  their  location  is  usually  of  fine  tilth 
with  an  admixture  of  adobe,  ana  such  channels 
generally  ■seal*  quickly  with  the  fine  sediment 
earned  in  the  flowing  water  of  certain  seasons. 

The  embankment  used  as  a  coffer-dam  usu- 
ally encloses  some  large  site,  as  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  lock  or  for  rock  excavation 
in  the  dry,  and  is  o£  a  temporary  character. 
Suitable  material  may  be  dumped  from  a 
trestle,  the  mass  of  material  formed  in  water 
by  dumping  from  a  height  being  usually  suf- 
ficient In  a  notable  case,  a  recent  contract  for 
a  rock  channel  in  the  Saint  Mary's  River,  a 
heavy  embankment  more  than  a  mile  long  was 
formed  of  dredged  material  to  a  maximum 
hdj^t  of  30  feet,  and  rock,  estimated  as  wet 
excavation,  was  taken  out  in  the  dry  at  a  large 

EofiL     No  great   care  was   taken   in   this   em- 
nkment,  except  to  provide  suitable  material 
and  sufficient  mass. 

The  reservoir  embankment  proper  is  usually 
for  a  storage  or  distributinK  reservoir,  as  for  a 
municipal  water  supply.  Such  reservoirs  are 
often  30  feet  deep  and  the  embankments  arm 
formed  with  great  care  from  selected  material 
placed  in  thin  layers,  watered  and  rolled  The 
inner  face  is  lined  and  protected  by  a  facfr- 
wall,  a  pavement  of  bricl^  stone  pitching,  or 
even  riprap  in  some  large  itor^ce  reaervosrs. 
The  height  of  the  embankment  varies  with  the 
supporting  ground. 

Etirtk  Datnj.— The  impounding  embank- 
ment, or  earth  dam,  is  usually  carried  across 
some  drainage  line  between  steep  valley  slopes, 
so  as  to  make  a  reservoir  in  the  valley  expanses 
above,  and  generally  seeks  to  store  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  mn-«ff.   Aa  a     ' 
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te  is  Movided  to  carry  the  ex- 
fiow  o£  the  valwy  when  the  reservoir  is 
full 

Earth  dams  are  mule  of  carefully  (dected 
material,  preferably  ki^vcI  cantaininK  enoufdi 
cl^  to  make  a  water-tig^t  puddle.  Too  much 
day  is  to  be  avoided:  it  may  rai^e  from  5  to 
30  per  cent  of  the  remainder,  according  to  the 
Idod  o{  material.  The  water  slope  being  more 
or  less  saturated  should  be  much  flatter  than 
the  dry  slope,  the  approved  practice  beirw  a 
slope  of  three  horizontal  to  one  vertical.  The 
eanh  is  built  up  in  shallow  layers  whidi  are 
thoroughly  compacted  by  rolling,  trampUng  by 
horses  or  solidified  with  water. 

Earth  dams  fall  usually  within  four  classes: 
(1)  The  homogaieous  bank  of  earth;  (2)  the 
bank  of  earth  with  puddle  core ;  (3)  the  bank 
of  earth  with  a  core  of  masonry  or  sheet  pil- 
ing; (4)  the  bank  of  earth  paddled  on  die  water 

The  object  of  the  masoniy  core  is  chiefly  to 


and  having  very  flat  sieves.    Such  a 

reality  a  mound,  and  can  be  made  of  a  wide 
variety  of  material,  the  stability  depending  upon 
a  moderate  ground-water  plane  thiou^  the 
body  of  the  fill  rather  than  on  impermeability. 
Such  plane  should  not  be  suilicient  to  produce 
springs  that  will  disturb  the  material,  and  the 
fill  can  be  tightened  or  "sealed*  by  means  of 
roi^  water  or  mud  a^inst  the  up-stream  face. 
SucB  dams  are  sometunes  built  with  wood  ci~~~ 


trated  may  be  mentioned  the  following  notable 
earth  dams: 

The  Ekruk  Dam  (India)  is  7,300  feet  long 
and  72  feet  high,  Ae  resenroir  holding  24370,- 
000,000  gaUoTM. 

The  Belle  Fourche  Dam  (South  Dakota)  is 
6,493  feet  long,  and  has  a  maximum  height  of 
122  feet  It  is  19  feet  thick  at  the  top  uid  620 
feet  at  the  base.    It  is  built  of  heavy  clay,  in 
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Transverse 

Bnth  1!>Bm  with  Conetvta  Con  Will. 

cut  off  water  seeping  through,  not  to  resist  the 
hydrostatic  pressure.  The  thickness  of  the  core 
walls  at  the  water  level  Is  usually  one-seventh 
to  one-sixth  of  the  head  in  the  reservoir. 

Earth- dams  have  failed  by  over-topping 
from  insufficient  spillways  or  deficient  free- 
board, from  saturation  and  sloughing  of  the 
rear  slopes,  and  from  cutting  out  around  pipes 
carried  through  the  base.  Embankments  sub- 
ject to  water  action  should  have  slopes  much  in 
excess  of  the  so-called  'natural*  or  dry  slope. 
Present  practice  tends  to  an  impermeable  up- 
stream face  and  upper  toe  wall  or  intercept  to 


a  safe  depth  with  sood  drainage  behind,  dius 
developing   the    full   stability   of   ('  '  " 

Pipe  lines  throu^  made    banks 


„.(rided,  and  in  any  location  great  care  is 
needed  to  prevent  seepage  along  the  ["pe  line. 
The  nunimnm  thickness  at  the  top  is  10  feet, 
and  30  feet  is  regarded  as  a  safe  maximum. 

The  hydraulic-filled  dam  is  probably  a  de- 
parture in  the  right  direction.  Dams  of  large 
section  are  filled  by  water  carriage  or  by  dump- 
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6-inch  layers,  packed  by  steam  rollers.  The 
up-stream  face  is  covered  with  heavy  concrete 
slabs.    The  reservoir  holds  66,500,000,000  ga)- 

fhe  Gatun  Dam  (Canal  Zone)  is  7,700  feet 
long,  115  feet  high,  100  feet  wide  at  the  top 
anf  2,019  feet  at  the  base.  It  contains  21,146,000 
cuWc  yards  of  earth.  The  hydraulic  fill  has  a 
base  1,200  feet  wide. 

The  Lahontan  Dam  (Nevada)  is  an  earth 
fill  of  gravel  and  silt  btult  up  in  4-inch  layers. 
It  is  lr300  feet  long  and  124  feet  high.  The 
thickness  at  the  bottom  is  620  feet,  and  at  the 
top  20  feet  On  the  water  side  it  has  a  facing 
of  riprap  24  inches  deep. 

The  San  Leandro  Dam  (California)  is  SOO 
feet  long  and  125  feet  hi^  It  is  28  feet  diick 
at  the  top  and  1,700  feet  at  the  base.  About 
one-third  of  the  material  was  sluiced  in  by  the 
hydraulic  method. 

The  Tabeaud  Dam  (C^ifomia)  has  a  lengdi 
of  636  feet  and  a  hei^  of  120  feet.  It  is  20 
feet  thick  at  liie  top  and  620  £Mt  at  die  bMC 
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Iiiftj'Mn(ilif('i«a>Wh9enp  ai^ik  i^cb  lafere:ii 
v*id(  mthe'spmbe^'tMr-  rtlled,  wanpte*  by'. 
hdn«  vnti'  gJo<tVcd'IUne!tH«4se  by  ctfrtwhM^.'' 
T%e'<«itt>'itV«irti  'shipe 'is  ptiMed  «nd  coyerwit' 

■lV  *fro'*'1e»<i  Oam  (Califomia)  is  tbe'^ 
sMOiid  hieheit  Mrthr  darn  in-ibe  world-i-222' 
tm'.  'It'islSSO  'fea  Idng,  is  20  febt  wMc  at  the. ' 
tdpa0d-9i0  tiet  at  the  base.  It  has  h  direwalli 
of'conM«^.Z07'fce(  high;  20  F*«t -thick  art  tfc'i 
ba§e';ahil'«>' fMt^at/ihe  Wp:  The  eanti' #«< 
dutn«d  dty  iihdfeydraBtickedinto  *lade,  ■  ■''■■" 

-'The  Galivetasi  Dam,  an  adiiinctrof  the  San 
FYkndseo  -water  supply,  ^ilt '49131-16  is' theo 
highest  earth  d^m  on  record.  It  is  l^aeD  i^tt' 
loDfe'  with'  d  ^axhniin>'i(tlShtr*fl240:feet  above 
betFfwSt.  It  is'  25  feet  Uiicfc  sit  thi  iov-  ^a&r. 
U12  feet  at  the  base.  The  material  was  sfuided  - 
ir^'  the  cetilte'bdiig'  tbie^ndt  day  and^ih  de- 
iKtsited  In  bttti  waterto  simiilate iacostrloe  clay.'' 


and'sbt^tttl'up^iniiiMollkei  HiuJtwUmjbaiiJr: 
daini"W>re  hmHv  0^<^lisi!fland>i^aeti«B>i'&lMM,':.- 
driven  inlo  the  river  bed.  I  :ii 

I'Titiifeer  idams'  hdve  lcincd>l«'dl:'^ilhctoa.jlle 
htigln'has  not  twen  ^jcoeuivei  ttavapei-paetti': 
biMf''\xen>  easJiyiiEfleindi  'When-  dicayoi  or 
wotrt  out^iand  tbe^  liaVe  txint' /Bxnhpt  <rcoR  < 
wtac^efialO'fiilure'wRh  duEtntoai.' results.  ■  Uast' 
ottbe  failures' on  record  faille  btei  dtwitft'1d^>! 
propel  4pnin,thb';wElte^''HinifinK'<WeB< 


faoturibgtambcr  an4  Wtttt  sliiicvwajiis  for^dtiv-^> 
iitgi  Inge;  ND'  nwteHai  e^iJatl  'Cimber  ibltesntil' 
ing  water  shock  andYibratioA,  atldl'tts  usewUH 
be ^ref trrcd  by  nkooy.  'Un4er4^vratnvltiiliber>is 
ewfelaeting,. 'and  it  ivdil  .always ibQ< a- nxfehil  lmaJ> 
terialito'the  engiiieeT."'i'''.''"  i'.-  ■  •'"  .■>  "i  >  ■!  1 
lA  Jlar^  "propnrtiaii  .of'rtfaei-  stlia)!  I'lrater  . 
powen  MLve'beeti'ttbqnAoDod,  laU.'^iA  ihei  d^i 
velopment  of  _the   turbine  higher  heads  harve- 


that  the  flow  of  the  dry  season  could  be  uscd.ja',, 
the  daylight  hours.  torTjj 

Such  dams  were  usually  built  for  heads  of  6 
to  16  feet,  though  the  Connecticut  River  Dam 
at  Holyoke  had  a  height  of  30  feet.  This  dam 
was  gradually  undermined  by..^he'«OSive  action  ^ 
of  the  water  falling  o«Pll_a3  »t  hidl  libSftija. 
Better  beads  were  often  produced  1^  a.  mm  at 
the  head  of  some  rapid,  with  .a  iac&  le^»du>g 
down  stream.  .  .  in  -    ' 

Timber  dams  were^  BUilE  ft  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  much  depending  on'^'i^arW^ter^iif  ,^, 
the  site  and  the  material  availaBTt'.    A  tolWmdtl  \ 
type  was  the  crib  or  'cob-work*  structure  with 
the   pockets   filled  with   stone,  having  a   broad 
base,  sheeted  up-stream  and  hanked  with  ttOth;"'. 
on  the  down-strttTlf  stdQ  the  Bpitiwa^and  aptaan 
dTQM)ing  in^  steps.  Piling,  was  sometimes  dnyeii, 
cajrped  iiha'ilie^te,d  'to  an  apex  Bkefhe  roOi  of 


.„,Cra*-Hctfian:- .  ^nh  Dun.', biUiO,  CirHk.  Mcil^Biui.  j',    '" 

a-'hobsb,  'tiie  sfeces  bbtu'eeti' piltdg'  baiwitDedi 
v«itb'^one  aitatlkeliiii^Et'renn  to^  banked  fHth.. 
eatfthv'  Frakne'dams  vdra^  also  ^  built,  a  bhoMnif  > 
□f  timber  being  supported  by  tfiarigubr  'f  nanleB'! 
rAtiaif  em  ih<idnils|i'tfit:)  dv-ttrinnn  ^oper'was 
ffia,  ustkllyrtwb  tbiont,  <ii«  tdebting  Coveredby 
a^balUeiiWicank   'L6^>  daiq&i  wekre  <cri1:Ud  npl 


[gravelly  soil  is  thrown  on  to 

s.     These  dams  are  carried  up 

several  alternate  courses  of  brush  and  grave], 
and  are  either  planked  on  the  face  or  covered 
withi^pprap. 

"  'Some  Ipotable  examples  of  the  timber  dam 
are:  The  Ne^jHartford  dam,  232  feet  long  and 
21  feet  higk  «ita»a  width  at  tiie  bottom  of  68 

.feet  ■  The  tiinbfiTs4j's.9,to  12  inches  thick  and 
6  feet 'apart,  the  spaces  Mtweep  .being  filled  with 
stone.  Both    faces   are  i<a«cei^^^h   oak,   and 

jlie  up^streani  -B(de''bJfe   a  long  graveled   earth 
■slope.'    ThSlT'dam  has  stood  a  freshet  of  water 
10  feet  deep  flowing  over  the  lop  of  the  dam. 
The  Colutnbia  Dam  across  the  Susquehanna 

^.ffiMXI  i&ft90  f eet  long  and  7'/  feet  hi^.  It  is 
16  feet  wide  at  the  top^and,,aO,ifcf*  at  the  bot- 
tom. It  has  withstood  many  severe  ice  freshets 
since  lit-was  biHh,  in  IBJfl,'  ■  -  T.t    ■-  Tt  ,  ■ 

The^CanyomPeriv  Dam  <M«fitana>'  h  4B5i' 
f<«t  long  «nd  lis  foet-high.  I  Ids  buiUt  of  ti^' 
ber  cribs''fiHed  with  slonaj  ^e'^d^wnstntais' 
face  U  cionstnicted  in  two  longiJIopesillK  longer 
one  flatter.  These  slopes  ialee  the  ptatwofian' 
aptlon:  The  'u^strdam  b)o^ '(&  planhtd  lond'l 
protected  f^  a  gravel  I  flb  twvi^tM'iwith  riprap.' i 
Maoonrjr  Daina;— MadomV  daonsdrelbbilt ' 
after  three  genera)  fypew:  1(1  >  gTavit)'  dami,  "in-r 
whkh  the  -weight  of  the  baterial  ofrwhkh-the 
dam  is  built  is  depended  Ml  lo'hbUibartt'  th^' 
prtssore  df  the  'impounded' wsitcc;' (2)  i-nrrfl 
dirms,  in-  -wHich  the  principle'  o*  tbearcfc  is': 
ottposeiJ  to 'the  -water  pre^u^e;  (3i  honow"' 
(bJns;  in  which  th<^  vratetn  fjic*'  of-  therdiun  isl 
SHppoTted  'by  a  rscries'lof 'ibuttsesfefsv  In''ibei 
tbrd  doia  btikiiie  flie  SnulttplbareUP  dathsjini^ 
which  <the'sniall  drches  amlsitnnqr  f™™  tUe' 
buttroises.    ■■  ■    '■         -   -■  1  nl  I'l    I  ■ 

-  The  iir^t  requisteJriniB^oATy'daHt  cl)ns<hic- 
tatnifc  aa  exphjratkmiof^ttieiiiHi  ->WlKre>th(rT«T 
isiKn:4Bi4h  aDvmv-b>dngtfiare'.AihdUtt<v^sBcnnr- 
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^dfe  locatidnlinid  qMtflilgi  ofitb^riMcesiaifr  hodc 
-ionoaiipii,'  aad  i dxportd Ifock  is'  seaicbed  (M 
existing  ai*tas.  .  After  diveraioii  woHka  (o  tiun 
diide  the  str«ain  while  tilil»idud'iE  beinKibutltw  a 
Utrt^Itis  diigdortvri  toitherodkr large eooui^lo 
,  aecbmmddatd  dicbBito  of  the  dsnt,  and  room 
foD'catTyiaeoii^llie  woik.  The  rock  surface ils 
.dtdnedDibdFtlxwttli.wireJtToomti  lai^  teams 
.ard  t6Jlbdidrilb.c(iittcete,;aivi  sftisli  sduas'  ace 
grouted  under  pressured  up>Ik>  200  petihdfititr 
iqiMK  indi.  'CiTo6v»,bre  oK  ia.tli^  rotk  for 
tbt  tne.of  the- dam;  arid'  if  the  sinicture . » .a 
Mgtt  Dnd,  addltioiml  ^oves:  are  cUti  to  enanre 
'«f^n£i  uie>dam's[slidmg  bd  iM  fdundatiob.  ' 

njbei  fonnec  ptaclice  af  i  building:  Aa.tmo 
.  iieei  lof  diit  stohi:  and-  fittiiiK  faif^eea  wilfa  nA- 
i.ble  masonry  has  'beeti  Ursdg^.'.'SlwtrMdad  :by 

■  cyclaptAn  maaonry.ia'udBdi.  great  atataes  of 
reck  are  fitac4d  ky  rthejdenttfc,  and  the  filling 

:outJtbthe.facBJ;  dontewitli  oAfTelB.  .  .WiOi 
npreSent-day  .madiiaery  e^Iopean  maaonity  can 
be  laid  fowotinlCS  &»  iub^s.  ivbbie 'uaaaiuy- 
'  Aiutber  devDlopmeat  iti  dam' coiUlructton  is  the 
^rtductJoiL'Df  tie  pndpoTtion  of  itone.uieid  in  the 
ddncrete.  W&eK  iornierly.the  (tone, amounted 
-to  Sl'per  teat  o£  IhemBSS,  itjisrow  oslj-aboilt 
:2S  Kr.cenL.  :.  ■  ■  :  ■        ■  ■ 

.  Maay..  timfcer  dams  haire:  tMcn.  rebuife  in 
raAsoury,  jncliidtng  the  crBst-dam  at'Holydlic 
before  isicrrtd  toL  Modrirh  practice  ill  power 
HpbMs  combirt^s  a  iimtib«':of  tucbia^  on., a 
'rhdruonUtli  ihaft  cDnae<t«d  diredl'tO'dK  eltctnc 
Ktntntcr.jand  ttfais < detitanAi.  that  the, Jldo^ibf 
the  fore-bay  andi  af  tbe  IgotHfalM  f»om,«hsill 
-Mabave'4lHibBdtf-t(atin'«7.tLooda,  Sandlthat  the 
;  turbines  disi^auge  into:  the  taij-hay  thromltfi 
driiit-ttttbm.  Rewni  ■  jradice  ;M  at  Ktk&uk, 
Jowa.  land'  the  , Cedars  <li  ibe  Saint  it-awKticc, 
■.'bis  inatajled  tcry  rUtrgeleitigle^turUne:  Utlifs- itf 
die  retticfttrtyHa  and  hai  thus.mUob  siflBplitwd 
ipow.erdevtilopaient.  The  exactitll;  jderrntafts  .-of 
electrical  service  raQtsre.  uuinMrrapled  powet, 
■.i>r  Aen  tt««;rbead  ahalL  bei  suftictent- 'to  igive 
jtOectiyet^sults.ia.Aootltjmfl.  Tbete  An4ititws 
.  Iiav4 -inctrased-'  tha.  beidit.-«f  idtixni  ,to  nbiM^t 
-tvicQ^the.tftod.iteigViivnth  ldw^vr«t«r'lMHda,*f 
;a)  Ui.  40  feet:  SfinD«'^aT-fa[l  ^aiits  lw^fe,  hmr- 
■avcr.  bieen.Qartied  t»p:to  W  fflti.'  n'l'    .i.i:- 

The  approved  form  £orji(i«*eri-faJVdswp  ilia 
rrijH-w*af-r^B^iii»vf|4  eeest.wttbr*  ireYtrae, ourve 
',4Kteiiding  aow|Bsti<ct)in  Mian  «l)ftin"to  ,t)n>tqft 
ithe  banom/'  The  ;cr«*t/ahdiuM>«r9la«r  should 
be'worktii  out'es.a ■RrHvityicuc/er ioic  theniiitH- 
sHitn'Soiod,  thiK  aVdtdintr  tjieltonfteiitiy  [e£  the 
TiraitPTe.  t»  iit,  *l]ich  hftsi  h«fi  c^edittd  trs  the 
/source,  ol  trpirtor  and.  .vitratjonL '  The.  flasfc- 
hoard  iE(Hqomntoj»efror,iaitd  faitwe  to  remove 
Iteteio  flpodftlB»p  eduSed  such  wbrFaji»iJfi,of;(lje 
''Confined  H|rid»:t©'  sh^kp  off,  the  tM»  o»  ianis,  m 

■  one  concreleldam;,foi  onB-tl»rd  tat,  height  ■  .r 

■  A'  hifih  and  JvellKonned,  roiUway  daw  may 
■bo  Mtte^'j*i«needT8enerah>r,..aoid,  in  high'woUr 

the  horse  pow8^  -tliPndd  anta  velbtity  is-  trt- 
i4e(tdousti^(md  this  tsjtiot.diswpBlrf'  1^  pivave 
'aorion)'i*r-.6diilei  di»tfln(fc  43iwn»atreani,   .'The 

hells  jtw^dl-bdnfetf  tm^s^^tibt^cf^*a'be  defendjjtl, 
;aild  aattfratlyTp*,  siMi  .(ne  *alehl.  TbeM  Me 
:aot  alv/Hyo:  safrtj,  aa  sho-flmtiB-th*  If aihirc  .efifte 

6(t-fo0l  dani'iW  Aultinn  rT«»,  iilhei>e  Ih*  ijomt- 

tttevn  ■Ipo.  wa6  Iin<fc«Md*di!by-iT»«»n  Muthe 
. omsfiMU, o{  pfppefidtfoftse,::!-:,;!  i,i  t.!-vH  Iiii.-. 

-■:  Hoi((,Bitfl»  'Wtbpttti  (i««jfc,i*o»i»rqiiiinl  rawti, 
nel  below  from   erosion.    For  sudi  sttflfti^ 


-,ntu»bMKM>«<.dan)rie  b«»HaApliMbtnlwrfai<i|!the 
iJo^e  ttl-tiK  faUlne:wUeiMiii^si|(Bted"witbin 
■Ihi  ooniineBot  bhe^'su-uctiKe-l  In' dams roii this 
■iSfpei,  the  shnt  of  wateiis,  givetta  slieer.  iall, 
-tMmg  well   v^atilatediibehind,  into  Hiq.iPtML.'Or 

-  buy  which  has  a  denth  oj  one-Jtalt  to  tiifo-4hiTds 
Ifie  bdsht  of  the  fall,  ana  tbtt  water  escapes 

-itom.  l£e.hay  overra  biflast  waU  or^ntlKway 

-  with  littlexM-  noilQ»trucMve  (nc»gy.  StaWs  r«c«it 
:de*ign*  sbOw  tua  A-iA'^>ed' plan:  q&  dam:  VTllhra 
tiiaoKulv  tumUe-bay.clpBoa  by  a: .low  roll-itay, 

■  with  a.  bridge  of:  i:«uiEon:c(t  conprete^epattwiut 
(IWi.ij)y-'rtay:bqt>ve«*Ji*ei:s....,Th«  battaw,Qf,*e 
bay  IS  a  heavy  bea  of  concrete  defended  by  a 
"timber  ftooi'"  beneath  the  sheet  of  falling  water. 
The'  da^pn  rock  Wfoss  the  Mississippi  River 
opposite  K^ki^t,  ^^  Vb  foot  of  the  Des  Uoines 
Rapids,  for  a  head^oTSS.itet  is  of  the  roll-way 
type  divided  .inlo  paneis-liy  piers  fitted  for 
"stop  locks"  »Sn  the  cresf  "x. 

High  oatbs.  without. .r«ck-~f<i(mdatioRS  will, 
in  many-situatjojis,  renmie-foTindationsNif  bear- 
ing piles  and  a  iiberaT use  of^sheet  jitkiff^  The' 
structure  h^  natijraiiy  a  broad  base  whji^is^ar 


1  by  sea/ing-.  the,  rivW- bed -With  silt  c 
'"     for.' some.  <Hslance  IIP  stream,  dep' 
s'  diaracter  ajld  the  fa'ead..    NsFure  v 


puddle  fpri'some  <fistanc'e  iip  ^ream,  depending 
upon  its'  diaracter  ajld  the  fa'ead..  NsFure  .wiU 
perform  this  service  in  time,  if  a  blow-o 


lit  at  s' .... , ,  ,. 

The  problem  m  such  foundations  is  one  of 

^rOolitidn  anJtind  Imd  Aeil^LrtL'  -TtM'iMstory 
\ot  Thvbarrage  'acmts  the  irw«  eutlm:  tif  the 
-  Nile^  near  the  head  of  ther  delta,  Is  fnsitui^lTe  hi 
'ithis  'eodneotion'.  A  masotwy^strticturc'  was'huMt 
'tipoii  strata  of-the  moei.wio'bito  chairkcia*,  ai«d 
r.has  boon  ^ut  in  bnccesEfnt  ofer^oA  b|y  sle^Dftg 
'the.Wd  upFstrtem  with  irflpeknebhle  mfatbriil 
'foi-a  d>itariceof'20lira«8  the'head'otl  the  dam. 
.  ThiS' experienee  Bboild  assMreitbe^rJwtlcabnKy 
-'Of  tlaubdii^  a  idtam-on  Btif 'Bite,  > 

-'■     Kovkbim  DamK— 'In  ih<i-  impibvement  «tJd 

CBoalizalioK  of  rivt^ittw  daMs'<«r«'  asnalty  of 
.:madei»te.-helglit,  and  when  .at  thexttAimry  type 
-vrejchlled'ffixet^  AihiU  HFhit-^jjipbsiy  oi  catid- 

liiatiori  ih.to  tnaUtais  thei-ordtilaFy  pnol  'ttvel'as 
I'high  Bs'^hb  ^iodbiitjkndi  Will  ^Kntiit  withoBt 
I'inKfrf^rfn^  iuiduly.With.^die'flopd'iteKiiDcn,  tjtd 
:ior.tbb'eild  sevtcaf  tj^eilof'ktitivabts 'dams' kove 
.'beendevsed.  'Tfae3DEtneimuchinled'iabRoad<aiid 
''*  ^real;nikuclo#mttit"is''td  hoiipxpeotfed  inilhis 
-ifDuntiTl  iUovifcle'dtfn^  arc-  of  twd  ^jcnditJ 
.i^assn-.  ((l>  aMonbtic^daffas,Ta>d  <2>  rtlmle 
[fopenled  by  efctejmal  pA<iver.i':in.'lke<first«groap 
~  beidtte  tbentcfat  ty;^bof  btbf-*iaip  <jdahisi:  -  iti.tHe 

decpuct  ace  uiebnde«;dBn)s;'Ai]tt»r  ibid  viclrtt 
-flams';  roller  danls;.;f^aB)t  dams:)  -^nd  curtjuii 
rdbm«.:  I  ;  .  .  .  .  ■  ■■.■■■■,  h../  .1  ■.-■,.-.  .■'  ■,  ^ 
V      Thr>«rigtnaV  of  itht  aiitiimatic ;typ<^  id;tlie 


i-lFtlist  OMWitttdiof-^a  .tiniUer  platf«irt)i  af 'OCTnear 
vtfi*  IrtoU.ef.Tfteistream-bedU.wit^  .tw*t  Uiives 
-.i»verlap#)i»g-.:;,Tlbo  tofr'IeaLwBa  hUg«d.at  itftjUf- 
ItMrealp  edgiS  tO'tbelflaonof  the.^am^  'The  undfr 
vlBal  w»3  .sirjiilBrfei'.hitt^diat  .its"4>yrf»sfr«am 
•,edge.  ,-Byiintrpd«Oiii83.'watan  ben4»th  thfoirtha 
,|r(«ula<tb^  sluic$]tkfse  leaves  Vo«e  with  the, faettd 
.fpi  wpteR  i»bt>ye  tinlil\^tt9'Tfbiibei.,iiui-ja»v*r 
l!be\gH;iii-Jk>)iiatva<faiy»if\a.t  tAi-idftiiv--r;Tli«'UBe 
hot  tbcM  4il»i>iioiin3<«8{itioh  dtsaMAHref^forrA 
?illmv  ibHtTtortttmte4iWu>tBe'  Uwibitn  )vgiQtMi»s.'A 
.sAmut  f*r[JMdifiKiai0^t>Qf.i!wiSeT{riflii,4t^wg 
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log*  and  then  fleshing  tbe  same  down  the 
stream.  At  thui  used  the  bear-trap  has  been 
variously  altered  and  made  as  long  as  60  feet, 
beyond  which  trouble  has  occurred  from  the 
■warping  or  twisting  of  the  leaves.  Varioos  de- 
signs have  been  proposed  for  waterway  pur- 
poses.  The  most  notable  application  is  the 
(o-catted  "Oiicago*  bear-trap,  160  feet  long,  in- 
italled  at  Lockport,  111.,  as  a  part  of  the  'con- 
trolling works*  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal. 
This  IS  made  of  metal,  is  hinged  at  the  top 
angle,  the  upper-leaf  dropping  in  front  of  a 
breast-wall.    It  has  a  range  of  15  feet  and  is 
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SO  counter-weighted  and  controlled  that  tbe 
depth  flowing  over  is  practically  uniform  at  any 
elevation,  and  it  is  easily  maneuvered  by  one 
man.  The  other  modifications  of  the  bear-trap 
are  the  DuBois  dam,  in  which  the  two  leaves 
are  hinged  at  the  apex,  and  the  downstream 
leaf  hinged  to  the  foundation,  the  upstream  leaf 
sliding;  the  Carro  dam,  in  which  the  leaves  are 
hinged  at  the  apex,  and  both  slide  in  links  on 
the  foundation;  tkt  Girard  dam,  in  which  the 
leaves  arc  hinged  at  the  ^>ex,  and  the  down- 
Stream  leaf  in  two  parts  hinged  at  its  middle, 
folding  up  stream;  the  Parker  dam,  in  which 
tbe  leaves  are  hinged  at  the  apex,  and  the  up- 
stream leaf  in  two  sections,  huiRed  at  its  mid- 
dle, and  protected  by  an  idler  kaf  sliding  on 
the  foundation;  the  Lang  dam,  claimed  to  be  an 
improvement  on  &e  Faner,  in  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  tatter's  upstream  leaf  is  omitted, 
and  the  lower  fMrt  hinged  to  the  idler;  and  the 
Marshall  dam,  in  which  the  hinge  joining  the 
leaves  is  near  the  middle  of  the  water  leaf, 
on  its  downstream  side,  and  the  downstream 
leaf  is  in  two  parts,  hinged  at  the  middle,  form- 
ing a  salient  angle  pointing  down  stream;  the 
upstream  part  ot  the  downstream  leaf  is  con- 
stantly horiiontal.  and  its  lower  part  is  parallel 
with  the  water  leaf,  forming  an  exceedingly 
flexible  dam,  managed  entirely  without  chains 
or  stops. 

Bridge  dams  consist  of  a  permanent  bridge 
with  the  openings  between  the  piers  closed  l^ 
■ome  form  of  gates  supported  directly  by  the 
piers.  The  type  is  an  evolution  from  the  old 
•stop-plank'  used  in  milt  practice,  set  vertically 
or  ho  n  ion  tally.  If  verticallvit  is  called  a  needle 
dam.  The  'needle*  is  a  piece  of  light  wood, 
rectangular,  and  shaped  into  a  handle  at  top. 
These  are  placed  in  juxtaposition  against  a  sill 
on  the  floor  of  the  pass  or  on  the  weir  and 
against  a  girder  above  water  level.  The  needles 
are  usually  designed  for  one  man  to  handle. 


and  their  application  is  thus  Gmited  to  needles 
4^  inches  square,  and  about  16  Ec«t  long,  weigh- 
ing about  100  pounds.  It  is  properlv  an  auxil- 
iary in  some  oUicr  ^ype  of  movable  dam  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  pool  level  in  moderate 
flows  of  water,  A  needle  dam  has  been  bulk, 
however,  on  the  Big  Sandy  River  in  which  the 
needles  are  12  inches  square  and  18  feet  long, 
and  weigh  663  pounds.  They  are  handled  by  a 
derrick  mounted  on  a  boot 

The  shutter  or  wicket  dam  is  thus  far  the 
favorite  for  river  work.  This  consists  of  shut- 
ters several  feet  in  width  and  of  the  length  de- 
sired set  side  by  side,  the  lower  edge  resting 
i^ainst  a  silt  and  supjiorted  l^  a  prop  behind, 
the  shutter  tipping  automatically  and  falling  to 
die  river'bed  when  the  depth  over  top  exceeds  a 
certain  limit  The  shutters  are  raised  by  means 
of  a  windlass  from  a  service  bridge  or  boat 
This  type  of  dam  is  used  on  the  Ohio  and  Great 
Kanawha  rivers.  The  dams  on  the  Ohio  River 
improvement  are  mostly  of  Chanoine  wickets  in 
their  navigable  passes,  with  pool  regulating 
weirs  of  bear-trap  type.  The  length  of  these 
wickets  varies  from  9  feet  9  indies  for  the 
lowest  weirs  to  18  feet  for  the  highest  passes. 
The  wickets  are  3  feet  9  inches  in  width,  set 
widt  3-inch  openings  between  which  0>ty  are 
closed  by  pieces  of  scantling  in  time  of  low 
water.  The  vertical  height  of  the  bear-trap  dams 
varies  from  9  feet  to  15  feet.  Tbe  usual  widtii 
of  the  navigable  passes  is  600  to  700  feet,  and  of 
the  bear-trap  dams  91  to  94  feet,  widi  ex- 
tremes of  52  feet  and  120  feet. 

Roller  dams  are  formed  by  a  massive  ^Un- 
der having  a  diameter  equal  to  the  desired 
height.  Opening  the  dam  is  accomplished  by 
roiling  the  cylinder  bodily  up  inclined  tradn 
laid  at  both  ends  of  the  dam.  In  a  roller  dam 
recently  built  at  Schweinfurth,  Geimany,  the 
qrlinder  is  13  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
closes  an  opening  59  feet  across. 

Frame  dams  are  essentially  bnd^  dams^  in 
which  the  bridge  itself  is  movable.    In  its  sm- 

ftest  form  it  consists  of  a  series  of  A-shaped 
rames  set  closely  side  bv  side.  These  are  ar- 
ranged to  drop  down  slaeways  nesting  one  in 
another.  They  are  raised  by  a  diain  connecting 
the  peaks  of  the  A-frames. 

Curtain  dams  have  an  operating  bridge  with 
a  series  of  frames  hinged  to  the  nridge  at  the 
top.  These  can  be  lowered  till  the  other  end 
abuts  against  a  stop  on  the  dam  floor.  The 
actual  closure  is  effected  by  curtains  of  horj- 
lontal  tars  of  wood  hinged  to^etfier  on  their 
upstream  side,  the  lower  bars  bcmg  heavier.  A 
rolling  'shoe*  of  iron  is  attached  to  the  lowest 
bar,  and  an  endless  chain  passes  around  the 
curtain  at  its  centre.  TTie  curtain  is  rolled  up 
by  a  windlass  operating  the  chain.  At  die 
Port  Villei  Dam  across  the  Seine  90  miles  be- 
low Paris  is  the  original  curtain  dam,  700  feet 
loHKand  10  feet  6  inches  high. 

The  Taintor  gate  has  been  mach  used  for 
dosing  passes  and  chutes  and  has  been  built 
in  sections  20  feet  long  and  for  a  depth  of  10 
to  12  feet.  This  is  a  sector  of  a  cylinder  against 
the  water,  the  centre  of  motion  and  support 
being  below  the  centre  of  figure,  so  that  the 
water  pressure  shall  nearly  balance  the  weight 
and  assist  in  raising  the  gate.  Some  dairts  have 
been  built  for  power  purposes  in  which  the 
flood  flow  is  practically  controlled  by  Taintor 
gates. 
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Tbe  retferse  Taintor  Or  rigid  bear-tnp  is  & 
sector  of  a  cylinder  in  the  farm  of  ui  inverted 
troiqtb.  having  one  side  straight  aod  the  other 
curved  to  the  radius  of  the  straight  side.  The 
free  edge  of  the  straight  side  is  hinged  to  the 
dam  floor,  so  that  the  whole  structure  can  re- 
volve unking  into  a  well  in  the  floor.  The 
curved  side  and  ends  of  the  'trough*  make  an 
appitodmatdy  waterticfat  contact  with  the  ma- 
sonry. Water  from  aoove  the  dam  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  under  side  of  the  sector,  raising 
it  until  the  water  pressure  balances  the  weight 
ol  the  gate.  The  river  flows  over  the  crest, 
and  down  the  straight  side.  Hits  type  is  in 
use  at  the  power  plant  of  the  sanitary  district 
of  Qlictigo  and .  is  under  construction  in  the 
Genesee  River  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Under  this  dassiScatioa  belongs  also  the 
butterfly  dam  in  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal, 
the  only  structure  of  its  land.  The  swinging 
leaf  is  184  feet  long  and  30  f«et  high,  and 
wek:hs  710  tons.  It  consists  of  a  girder  faced 
with  steel  plates  on  the  t:pstream  side.  It  is 
pivoted  at  the  centre,  and  so  as  to  swing  into 
the  line  of  the  flowing  stream  when  open.    The 


top  pivot  870  tons.  The  dam  is  opened  1^  re- 
leasing the  lockbar  blocking  the  downstream 
end,  and  Aen  (q»ening  several  shutters  in  the 
end  that  swings  up  stream:  the  pressure  thus 
reduced  on  that  end,  the  pressure  on  the  other 
end  swings  the  dam  open — with  some  mechan- 
ical aid. 

Rock-fiU  Damvv— Hydraidic  mining  on  the 
Pacific  slope  developed  the  rodc-fUl  dam,  and  it 
has  been  ntilized  for  irrigation  wOiks.  Orig- 
inally this  dam  consisted  of  a  dump  of  loose 
rock  in  a  canyon  or  other  rock-bound  site,  tak- 
ing its  natural  slope  down  stream,  the  upper 
slope  being  hand-laid  and  steeper  and  faced 
wiu   redwood   or   other   planking   and   calked. 
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Later  a  sheet  of  uetal  was  substituted  for  the 
planking  and  the  construction  was  varied  by 
setting  the  metal  sheet  vertically  in  the  heart  of 
the  duo.  The  metal  sheet  was  coated  and  some- 
times enclosed  in  asphaltum  coi^retc.  Such 
dams  Irad  an  independent  spillway. 

These  dams  have  been  carried  to  consider- 
able heights,  several  exceeding  100  feet,  the 
highest  being  the  Lower  Ottay,  near  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  161  feet  above  rock  and  130  feet  above 
natural  surface.  It  is  565  feet  long,  20  feet 
wide  at  the  top  aod  282  feet  at  the  base.  Set- 
tlement has  occurred  in  most  of  these  dami, 
causing  aitprdteision,  but  no  serious  disaster 
has  occurred, 

A  dam  of  this  character  was  undertaken  in 
&>os«-pedc  canyon  cm  the  sondi  fork  of  iJk 


South  Platte^  mom  50  Mlei  southwesterly  from 
Denver,  In  order  to  avoid  settlement,  the  Kock 
was  dropped  into  place  from  a  height  of  about 
iOO  feet,  as  experience  in  the  spoil-banks  of  the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal  had  shown  such  con- 
solidation from  this  cause  that  blasting  was  re- 
sorted to  in  opening  up  a  roadway  across  such  a 
filL  The  downstream  slope  was  to  be  flattened 
and  the  hand-laid  stone  up  stream  was  to  be 
filled  with  lean  concrete,  and  faced  with  a  metal 
sheet  When  this  dam  had  reached  a  height  of 
50  to  60  feet  it  was  overtopped^  an  unprece- 
dented flood  and  washed  away.  The  experiment 
was  valuable  in  showing  that  a  mound  of  gran- 
ite rock  thus  consolidated  was  nearly  water- 
tight, under  a  head  of  50  feet  of  water.  (The 
facing  was  not  carried  up).  This  experience 
suggested  that  a  filling  of  finer  material  gradat- 
ing to  adobe  at  the  face  would  have  made  a 
successful  structure  without  the  intervention  of 
wall  or  metal  sheet.  The  site  was  later  occu- 
pied by  a  high  masonry  dam. 

The  Castlewood  Dam  (Colorado)  is  a  rock- 
fill  dam  600  feet  long  and  92  feet  high.  It  is 
8  feet  wide  at  the  crest,  and  225  feet  at  the 
base,  and  has  a  facing  of  rubble  laid  in  cement 
on  both  slopes. 

The  Pecos  Valley  Dam  is  a  rock-fill,  1,686 
feet  long  and  52  feet  high.  It  is  14  feet  wide 
at  the  top  and  115  feet  at  the  bottom,  with  an 
earth  backing  for  162  feet  on  the  water  slope. 
The  earth  fnt  is  faced  with  riprap  one  foot 
thick. 

The  Morena  Dam  fCalitomia)  is  520  feet 
loT^,  with  a  maximum  neight  of  267  feet.  The 
water  slope  is  9  horizontal  to  10  vertical,  of 
masonry  behind  which  was  placed  loose  rock  by 
hand  54  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  16  feet  at  the 
crest  The  loose  rock-fill  was  dumped  behind 
this,  forming  a  total  base  of  357  feet.  The 
water  face  was  finished  with  reinforced  concrete 
slabs  12  inches  thick. 

Experience  in  this  class  of  construction  also 
suggests  the  flatter  slope  down  stream  and  the 
water-tight  skin  at  the  upper  face,  rather  than 
a  core  or  intercept  in  the  heart  of  the  dam. 
Dams  which  depend  on  a  timber  or  metal  sheet 
for  tightness  cannot  be  regarded  as  permanent 
structures,  and  a  tack  of  care  in  maintenance 
invites  destruction.  They  are,  however,  useful 
expedients  in  the  early  development  of  remote 
regions. 

Metal  Dams. —  Metal  dams  are  often  pro- 
posed, and  a  few  examples  have  been  excnited 
in  steel.  Steel  is  perhaps  more  perishable  than 
timber,  and  its  failure  from  growing  weakness 
and  lack  of  care  is  likely  to  be  more  complete 
and  disastrous.  It  is  aoapted  to  much  greater 
heights,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  expedient 
for  a  few  years  until  something  t>etter  is 
justified. 

Prominent  examples  of  the  steel  dam  are : 

The  Ash  Fork  Dam  (Ariiona),  184  feet  long 
and  46  feet  high.  .  It  is  of  open  front  design, 
(he  deck  being  supported  on  24  triangiuar 
bents  set  8  feet  between  centres  on  a  concrete 
foundation.  The  water  face  is  of  Steel  plates 
which  are  riveted  to  20-tnch  1-bearas  which 
form  the  upstream  members  of  the  bents.  The 
deck  plates  are  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  are 
curved  to  a  radius  of  7yi  feet  (laterally),  the 
ctmeave  side  bring  vn  strvam. .  The  deck  makos 
an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  horizontal. 
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T!  niTtia  Rcdiiilge'  Din  i(lfo3b«9ii):  'H  M'.&e  r.  A  Antbnff^fhb -«cnblQ<'ni)e3'nc|;i4k)li5'cti[  the 

,:Kune CieDeral: const rUcium  as  lUe  Ash  Fork- Date.  I'gituviiy  't<n>ta'  nay  :be-fnuan^ed<  tks-  lojlowtng: 

."It.:b  464  f«et  long.and  74  feet  highv    The  face  v    '  Thd'/^iUn  Dun,  »cross:the  N^'in  EsyiH, 

AdabeHBof  tbe;  bents  vary  (ram  iS-isch  I-bcalhs  is  the  brgcktiauoniy  dan  jn  the  world   Ttis 

-.on  the'  low  bents  to'  24~iiieh  L-beaniB.  oni'tke  .ttuilti  6f,g«anite  hibtde,  iE'6,400'  £eet  Ibng'^asd 

bi^  oi^&  -hai<<a>  tncixunuRi  beigfat  of  1)2  feet    Its  i mats 

I,  ,.   The  tUtistrati«B  shows  a  combinktiaa  bf:sMel  'Contains  1,179,000  cuoie  yards  of  solid  nusomy. 

*»A*-  /e^ef               '   '   "'      .  ■  ■'  '■''     '     '  .  ■ 
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.  bents  with  a  reinforced  concrete  deck, , 
,  spiall  dam  erected  at  Theresa,  N,  Y.     , 

Hi|^  Masonrjr  Damk— The  hJEh  masonry 
dam  is  comparatively  recent,  oriE^n^t^^t,  (n 
,  Spain  some  three:  cpnturiesage,  but  its  rational 
design  began,  with  the  Furcns  t}am  ,in  FTa:^e 
.  less  than  a  half  century  ago.  The  e^iainples  are 
not  yel  numerous;  but  the  better  quality  of  ma- 
sonry for  hydraulic  construction  and  the  srcafly 
'  reduced  cost,  together  witK  the  more  enlightened 
I  demand  for  the  cqns^i;v^tiQil  of  wator  fof  irri- 
gation, water  supply, , water  power,  twvigation 
■  '  *     '       ■      ' "  ■■•  -  .e  greater  secuniy 


and  Gsberies;  combined  with  il 


and  permanence,  promises  an  era  o^  hi |^  mi- 
son  ry  dams. 

The  approved  cross-section  has  a  thickness 
at  top  of  8  to  10  per  cent  of  the  height,  a 

'  curveid  batrer  down  stream  and  a  slt^h^  curved 
baiter  up  stream,  the  conditions  being  that  the 
locus  of  stfain  shall  not  pass  outside  fRe  middle 
diird.  and  that  the.  gj-eate^t  pressure  in  the  ma- 
sonfy  Shall  not  oreeed  safe  worldng  limits,  the 
hitter  beinrf  governed  W  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
sonry. The  construction  is  massive  randbm 
rubble  woHr  with  an  avoidance  of  continuous 
beds  and  johits,'  the  npstream  face  in  courses 
with  rowghly  dressed  beds  aiid  Joints,  the  down- 
stream face  of  BCltcted  stone.'  The  top  «f  the 
dam  is  usualtv  finished  as  a  roadway  with  para- 
vet  Walls,  and  tfte  spillway  is  constnMtcd  on  am 
iMetiehdcm  locfttkin.    The  site  is  x  rocfc  gar^e 

'oiiearej-pa  with'  a  'vatley  aaptxitt' sAime  fori  the 
resetSriJir.   ;■  ■  i!  ■  :.'  .i.' /■  ■■■■  >v  ■[•  ''   in   '1  ■.■■■■  "j: 


The  New  Croton  Dam  (bnilt  1892-1906),  a 
jaH  of  the  Water  sow>Iy  woifcs  Of  New  Yofk 
city  has  a  length  of  l,loB  feet,  wilhia  spillway 
6i  .1,000  feet  connecting  Jit  right  anglss.  The 
maximum  hei^t  (A  the' dam  is  297  feet,  and 
r  the  head  of  water  136  feet  The  dttm  is  part 
i/nbUe  and  oart  cydopean  masQiii^  knd  had  .a 
■  n)bs», of. 855,000  cubic  yards  — by  far  the  lar- 
Tg*Bt  i«  Anerioi  «nd  9ec<*id  only  to,  flie  great 
-AsmiuaiT.Daiiiiito  the  Nilb     (S«t  diagrain  «n 

another  page). 
'  '  I'HiQiAAoIi^  of-  CXive  Biadgd  Dais  (New 
.York  .city  Walkr  isuK)^)j  across  the  Esopps 
■Creek,  i^  1,000:  £eet  long,  with  contimiii^  oofe 
walls  an4  etitbankment — 4^00  feet  io  aU.  Its 
-naximuih  beight  'a2Sl  feeL  It  is  of  cyClopean 
-<inasoniy  faced  with  concrete  blocks.  The 
I  maaoiHy .  mass  has  a  content  of  486,200  cubic 
.lyards.  ' 

The  Tansa  Dam,  in  Inijia  (water  supply  of 
Bombay),  is  of  rubble  masonry,  8,800  feet  long 
and  I  IS  feat  high,  with  a  mass  of  408,50a  cubic 
yards. 

The  Waldeck  Dam  across  the  river  Eder,  in 
fiermany,  is  of  rubbie- masonry.  It  is  900-  feet 
1on^,|  160  feet  high  and  has  a  content  of  392,400 
cubid  yards, 

Tlie  Foona  Dam,  in  India,  is  of  nibble 
masonry,  .5,136  feet  long  and  fflS  feet  higfa,mth 
a  ma^s  of  .362,000  «i3bic  yards^ 

The  Roosevelt  Dam,  in  Arizona  (bnih  1905- 
11),  i»  of  lUbbl**  masonry  with' concrete Tn  ver- 
tical ioints,  It  is  680  feet  long  dnd  260  feet 
hieh.  It  is  158  feet  wide  at  tb?  base  and  16 
ffa  at  the  top.  Its  content  is  344,000  cubic 
yards.  '    '.V 

■The  Maiier  Dam,  in  Germany  (btrilt  J904- 
12),  is  of  rubble  masonry,  918  feet  long  and  208 
feet  high.  It  hSs  a  mass  of  332,000  ojbicyards. 
,  The  Lake  Chcesmaij  Dam,  of  the  Denver 
water  Stipply,  is  one  of  the  verv  high  masonry 
dams  cSriTing  a  free  head  of  water  second 
only  to'the  Arrowrock  Dam.  It  is  700  feet  loi^ 
on  the  crest,  with  a  maximum  height  of  2a 
feet.  It  is  built  on  a  curve,  the  radius  o\  which 
is  400  feel.  It  it  6i  granite  TubMe,  with  a  ma<rs 
of  103fl00  cubic  yards. 

Of  all-cotMretfl  daihs  of  the  (rnivity  type, 
the  following  are  examples;  !  .    ,   . 

'•'■  i'Tl)^-TAViitfw»)Ok^Dam,dverrthe'Boi>fc  Stiver, 
-iw  IUah6"-4baEll"t9t2t«16»i  is  of' codnnti- wMi 
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1  Ahouii  Dim,  Btjpt,  lookiai  down  Mnun  1  Sui  Koqn*  Dam,  PraTidtnce,  I 
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'  ffasj^mm^  ^Ifinla*::  diBOrifateMl  HkdaAi'bai  ±hss  < 
-iLStjconld  beiconvemciitlrplaceiL'  U  is  1^160  itet 
-ijongl  ii6«ka:aiaj[iii)iim.bei^  of  351  feet— Jthe  ! 

highest  dam  in  the  worla  M 'the  lintE  of.  its 
r,  caft)pletio«j.''It  ii  builtoir  Et<'cMCTC«rf  662  feet 

-  Tbdiiis,-tbotisft  of  gravis  ;t]^,  being  i238. feet  :- 
'.  wide:  at.tfae  base;  and  15H  fbel  at  lh«  oest  - 

lltsrirabtalt  18.530,000  cubic  yiirdftl>!Tfae  £^ee -: 

I  headAfvwMer  beUnd  the  dam.is  248  ftet— >31 

fcetTlu^eil  dian  at  the  Lake  Oieesman  Dam,  ' 

vdiidh  mtiDqrly  faeM:the  reoord  in  this  resi>ect. 

I   -    Th«  Elephant  Botte  Dam,  acrbss  the  Rio  , 

Gfande  in^Ncw  iSexico,  is  of  cydopesn  concrete 
'   carried  up;  in  huge,  block.  ^Bcliuis.'    h  is  1,310  ■ 
-.  £eet<long^Baal.305  ieet  ^a|b,-with  a  cubical  can-  : 
<  .tent-animnltiitg  tD'  bOS.OdDcntdc  yarde^noldne  . 
.  it-tlH.'th«'d''larBtEt  Biadonrjr  cUdi  in  the!  warid, 

Mirfpamcd  in  bidk  onhr  by  tlie  AssoUan-'Dani 'in  ,' 

'   Egypt  ind  the  New  Ctnton.  Dan  in  Slew  York.  . 

The  Kmdcxtk  Dam  on  the  Mistisst^  isi  a  .: 

-'^■■Bssivc!  eoautete  monolith,  4,649  Ieet  Icng  and  - 

53;feet  faig&.    It  b  29  feet  wide,  at  the  top  apd  '. 

42'  feet  fat  the   bbttoni.     The   ^illway   section   . 

:   is  4t2ra  feet  in  lengthLond  a  height  of  36  feet,  ■- 

allowing  for  a  head  of  II   feet  over  the  crest. 

The  deck  of  the  dam   above  the  spillway  is 

supported  on   119  arches,  36  feet   from  centre 

to  centre,    on  6-foot   piers.     From   this   deck 

aire   operated  the   steel  gates    (11   feet  by  32 

feet)   which  close  the  spillway  openings.     In 

Suilding  tWs  dam  concrete  was  poured  "10  feet 
eep  per  day  —  a  15-foot  lift,  then  5  hoitrg 
for  setting,  followed  by  the  2S-foot  lift. 

The  Barcelona  (SpainJ  Dam,  completed  in 
1916,  the  largest  dam  in  tarope,  is  of  concrete 
and  was.  built  by  American  engineers.  Its 
maximum  height  is  330  feet  and  its  length  oa 
the  crest  is  700  feet.  The  thickness  at  the  base 
is  230  feet  and  at  the  crest  14  feet.  The  dam 
holds  an  artificial  lake  15^  miles  long  and  3^ 
miles  wide,  designed  to  irrigate  100  square  miles 
of  arid  country  and  also  furnish  20,000  electric 
horse  power,  later  to  be  increased  to  40,000 
horse  power.    ;       ,    .  ^  ^y 

NotaU^  examples  of  the  arch  type  of  oaMi 
are  the  .loHowine: 

The/  oW  Bear  Valley  Dam  (built  in  1884) 
surpassed  in  boldness  of  design  all  dams  pre- 
viously built.  It  was  of  granite  ashlar  fam 
with  rubble  filling,  set  in  Portland  cement.  It 
rWa^  '450  ^  licet 'I  on^  ami  arched  to  a  radius'  of  I 
!'.A35.fe«L''  iM'maaamutn  hdefat  was  64  feet 
it  was  20' ieet  thick  at  Uie  base  and  3.2  fee 
the  crest.  Notwithstanding'  the  sei 
it- received,, it  stood  unimpaired  until  submerged 
in  1915  biJiind  the  uw  <km, 

Baroisa  Dam,  in  Aiutrafia  (bsilt  189^.1903), 
'  is  of  Cyclopean   masonry,     it  has  a  maximom 
hdght'of  113'  feet  and  is  42  feer  thick  M  the 
.  bascmd  4^  feet  at  the  crest;  /  ' 

An  arch  dam  of  remarkable  desigiT  was  re- 
cbitty 'built  aoross' Crowley  Cretk^  In' Oregon. 
'  Et'  i>  of  erttWl  -  cone  ret  e;  wididut  rtinforfae- 
■  mient,  170  feet  long  with  a  maximum  height  of 
65'  ttec    It  is  5.2  feet  titick  at'  the  ba&e  anrt  3 

-  feet  ati  the  crest;  For  the  upper  30  feet  the 
^liaocE  Bre>pai4llbl,  Ae  sli^t  batter  beifie  below 
thak  Httion  on  the  downstream  side,  i 

'  Tlie    ShoHhotle    and    PMhfinder    iama,  'in 

Wyoming,  depend  m  part  upon  their  ardi  form 

for  stability.  '      r       "  ■.['   [-p.'i-./ 

Shoshone  Dam  <built  I90S-IO)  is  <Jfiirtibble 

"tnasohtn/;  arcbed  to;  a  riifiufr  (tf  ISO  4eei/' Iris 

"200' feet  loMK,  vAthiavtrntiaiBin  fasight' of  >B28 


Comp»niti«  Beetlons  — rfljh  Ma^nry  Dums- 


'ifeetl  It  is.ilOS  ffed'iihkk'at  tbe'feajeisn^rlO 

^fe«t-»i»  tlie'ia^tJ '■'!    nI    ,  .-  ■■.n;',.(    /I    li.ji.iq 
nn   ;fBdlfltulferj.D'ani,   vkoui  AcJNbiHbl  Pfatttc 
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-Rirer  <bailt  1906-10),  is  of  masonry,  ardied  to 
a  radius  of  150  feet  It  has  a  maximum  height 
of  210  feet  and  is  94  fed  diidt  at  the  base  and 

11  feet  at  the  crest. 

Among  the  more  recent  hollow  dams  are: 
DoURlas  or  La  Prele  Dam,  in  Wyoming 
(built  1908-^),  an  open  front  dam  of  the  Am- 
burscn  b^c.  XO  feet  long  and  135  feet  ma:id- 
mum  heirfit.  The  deck  is  at  an  angle  of  40  de- 
grees with  the  horizontal  audis  12inches  thick  at 
the  top  and  54  inches  at  the  bottom.  The  sup- 
porting buttresses  are  18  feet  between  centres, 

12  inc£es  thick  at  the  top  and  50  inches  at  the 
bottom,  10  feet  deep  at  Che  crest  and  160 
feet  at  the  base.  The  material  is  reinforced 
concrete.  The  whole  batter  is  on  the  water 
face. 

Jordan  River  Dam,  on  Vancouver's  Island, 
is  of  reinforced  concrete,  756  feet  long  and  126 
feet  high.  The  buttresses  are  7j^  feet  deep  at 
the  crest  and  148  feet  at  the  base.  They  are 
placed  18  feet  between  centres  and  are  12 
inches  thick  at  the  top  and  42  inches  at  the 
bottom.     The  deck   (cast  after  the  buttresses 


16  iodies  thidi  at  die  top  and  31  tndiet  at  the 
bottom.  A  rock  foundation  not  being  avail- 
able, the  buttresses  were  built  on  a  thick  mat- 
tress of  concrete, 

Adjoncta. —  The  ordinary  dam  across  a 
stream  is  its  own  spillway.  For  impounding 
dams  of  earth  or  rock-fill  the  necessity  for 
independent  spillway  is  obvious.  It  should  be 
equally  obvious  for  the  high  masonry  dam,  and 
this  is  now  recognized  by  the  best  practice. 
Many  errors  have  been  made,  especially  in  arid 
regions,  throogfa  insufficient  spillway,  la  bumid 
regions  the  "greatest  flood"  occurs  two  or  three 
times  in  a  century,  and  if  these  are  provided 
for,  the  margin  is  usually  sufficient  for  any  con- 
tingaicy.  In  the  arid  rcj^ons  a  flood  as  great 
may  be  possible,  but  the  occurrence  is  far  more 
erratic  Goudbursts  produce  startling  effects 
in  small  basins,  but  the  results  in  Kisins  of 
considerabfe  area  are  not  significant. 

The  Yellow  River  of  China  has  a  lai^  pro- 
portion of  arid  and  semi-arid  territory,  and  five 
times  in  its  history  it  has  devastated  its  valley.- 
notwithstanding  all  the  defenses  of  man,  ana 


Lftke  Cbeecmaii  Dam.     Wbta 

were  built)  is  15  inches  thick  at  the  top  and 
55  inches  at  the  bottom. 

The  Three  Miles  Falls  Dam,  in  Oregon 
(built  1914),  is  a  multiple-arch  dam,  curved  to 
a  radius  of  1,200  feet,  and  24  feet  in  height. 
It  is  composed  of  40  arches  sprung  from  the 
buttresses  as  piers  with  a  radius  of  18  feet. 
The  buttresses  are  placed  20  feet  from  centre 
lo  centre,  2  feet  wide  at  the  crest  and  34  feet 
at  the  base.  Tbey  are  12  inches  thidc  at  die 
top  and  24  inches  at  the  bottom. 

The  Big  Bear  Valley  Dam,  in  California 
(built  1914^16),  is  363  feet  long  and  92  feet 
high.  It  is  a  multiple-arch  dam,  consisting  of 
10  arises  of  30>4  feet  chord,  sprung  from  but- 
tresses 22  feet  deep  at  the  crest  and  111  feet 
at  the  base.  The  buttresses  arc  18  inches  thick 
at  the  top  and  S4  inches  al  the  bottom. 

The  Mathis  Dam,  at  Tallulah  Falls,  (5a., 
is  650  feet  long  and  90  feet  high,  of  reinforced 
concrete.  The  deck  is  18  inches  thick  at  the 
top  and  39  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  buttresses  16  feet  deep  at  the  orest 
and  148  ftct  ai  tii«  base.     The  buttreeses  arc 


-  Supply  ol  13envttr,  Colondo, 

changed  its  lower  course  to  the  sea.  All  the 
factors  in  flood  flow  will  sometime  conjoin,  and 
a  work  that  is  to  last  through  the  centuries  must 
recognize  all  the  possibilities. 

Adjuncts  in  the  way  of  gates,  sluices  and 
movable  structures  are  much  favored  by  some 
designers,  especially  where  they  serve  to  lessen 
cost.  Sudi  provisions  should  not  be  carried  to 
a  point  where  their  failure  to  operate  or  be 
operated  will  produce  damages  amounting  to  a 

The  location  of  service  lapes  and  cutlets 
through  or  beneath  dams  is  shown  by  experi- 
ence to  be  a  source  of  danger,  and  the  best 
practice  now  seeks  an  independent  location. 

The  tendency  is  now  to  avoid  the  long  race 
for  power  purposes,  to  build  the  dam  at  the 
foot  rather  than  the  head  of  the  rapids  or 
descent,  and  to  make  the  power  station  and 
forebays  a  part  of  the  structure,  taking  the 
water  directly  from  the  pool. 

Outside  of  the  main  elements  of  a 

on  which  safety  and  permanen<T  depend,  ni 
device*  and  ooastnictions  are  penniuible,  a 
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D  AHSBL'F&T — DANA 


failure  in  these  rcsnlts  in  only  temporarr  loss 
and  inconvenience. 

Genertl  R«tiuu^s,r—  Dam  building  is  still  in 
tile  evolutionary  stage,  and  the  resources  of  en- 
pneering  therefor  are  still  developing.  Modem' 
practice  includes  the  construction  in  die  body 
of  the  dam  of  a  more  or  less  complete  drainwe 
system  to  collect  any  water  leaking  in  from  the 
reservoir.  In  the  Kensico  Dam  -tnere  are  also 
thennopbones  to  give  warning  of  nnnsual 
changes  of  temperature  The  Wachosctt  Dam 
(diagrama  on  another  p^e)  was  the  first  in 
whiu  ice  pressure  was  talcen  into  accouot  in 
calculating  the  cross^section.  The  engineers 
estimated  it  at  47,000  pounds  per  lineal  foot  for 
ice  12  inches  thick  at  full  reservcnr.  In  the 
ArrowrodE  Dam  there  i*  a  system  of  inspection 
galleries,  of  which  the  control  chambers  form 
a  part  These  give  access  to  the  body  of  the 
dun  at  several  devations,  the  lowest  bdng  230 
feet  below  normal  hi{^  water  in  die  reservoir. 

So  far  aa  general  designs  are  concerned  the 
type  structures  would  seem  to  be  well  defined, 
but  every  site  has  its  own  peculiaT  omditions. 
requiring  elasticity  in  treatment,  and  financial 
Imutations  oft«n  blight  the  proper  solution.  A 
dam  when  once  buut  assimilates  so  closely  to 
natural  resouicca,  is  so  fully  identified  with  the 
public  welfare,  and  the  failure  is  so  disastrous, 
that  its  construction  becomes  a  matter  of  solici- 
tude above  that  of  any  other  engineering  work. 
0{  28  failures  of  dtuns  investigated,  12  were 
found  to  be  due  to  faulty  construction,  altbov^ 
the  dimensions  were  correct;  11  were  due  to  in- 
sufiicient  spillway  —  these  were  mainly  earthen 
dams,  and  nigh  water  overtopped  them;  4  were 
due  to  faulty  foundation  and  1  to  percolation 
along  pipe-Imes.  See  Ibbigatiok;  RESiavDia; 
Water-works;   Water  Power. 

Bibllogripliy^— Bassell,  B.,  <£arth  Dams:  A 
Stndy>  (New  York  1907);  Bligit,  W.  G., 
'Dams  and  Weirs*    (Chic^   1915) ;    "  '  ' 


'Hirfi  Masonry  Dam  Design'  (New  York 
1916)  ;  Ottley,  J.  W  'Stresses  in  Masonry 
Dams'  (London  1908);  Prelini,  C,  'Graphic 
Determination  of  Earth  Slopes,  Retaining 
Walls,  and  Dams'  (New  York  1908)  ;  Smith, 
C.  W.,  'Construction  of  Masonry  Dams'  (New 
York  1915)  ;  Strange,  W.  L.,  'Indian  Storage 
Reservoirs'  (London  1913);  Thomas,  B.  F, 
and  Watt,  D.  A.,  'Improvement  of  Rivers' 
(New  York  1913)  ;  Wegmann,  E.,  'Design  and 
Construction  of  Dams'  (New  YiJrk  1911). 

Richard  Ferkis. 

DAMSEL-PLY,  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
used  as  a  popular  name  for  the  common  dr^oO' 
fiy,  or  mosquito-hawk,  of  the  neuropterous 
family  Libellulida  or  Odonata.  Damsel-fly  is 
the  Ejiglish  equivalent  for  the  French  demoiselle 
(fly)  which  is  applied  only  to  the  genus  Agrion 
and  its  immediate  allies.  This  is  a  veiy  small 
dragon-fly,  not  half  as  large  as  Ltbellula.  Its 
metallic  greenish-blue  color  and  slender  delicate 
form  produce  a  beautiful  effect  in  the  sunshine 
and  suggest  the  name.    See  Dragon-fly. 

DAMSON,  a  variety  of  plum  (q.v.). 

DAN  (Heb.  *jiidgment°),  one  of  the  sons 
of  Jacob  by  his  concubine,  Bilhah,  Like  the 
other  sons  of  Jacob,  Dan  became  bead  of  one 
o£  the  12  tribes  of  Israel.  At  the  time  of  the 
exodus  the  Danites  numbered  62,700  adi4t  males. 


The  terrltoiy  assigned  them  in  Canaan  lay  on 
ibe  coast,  but  living  in  the  immediate  neif^bor- 
hood  of  the  hardy  and  well-equipped  Philistines 
—  for  the  district  lay  partly  within  the  Philistine 
territory  —  the  available  land  proved  somewhat 
too  narrow  for  the  Danites,  and  they  were 
pushed  back  into  the  more  mountainous  region, 
vAere  they  encroadied  on  the  boundaries  of 
Judah.  The  tribe  also  possessed  an  isolated 
portion  of  territory  in  ttie  extreme  north  of 
'~'  '  'ning  the  town  of  Laish  or  Dan, 


later  times  selected  b^  Jeroboam  as  one  of  the 
two  centres  of  his  idolatrous  worship,  but  a 
species  of  idolatr;^  bad  been  maintained  there 
from  the  earliest  times  of  the  settlement  in  con- 
nection with  the  image  of  Micah.  The  most 
notable  person  connected  with  the  tribe  was 
Samson.  Consult  Schmidt,  N.,  'The  Messages 
of  the  Poets'  (1911). 

DAN  RIVER,  river  rising  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  in  Patrick  County,  Va.  It 
Sows  south  into  North  CaroUna  and  recrosses 
the  boundary  fonr  times ;  it  next  joins  the  Staun- 
ton River  m  Virginia  to  form  the  Roanoke 
River.  It  is  about  175  miles  long  and  drains  an 
area  of  3,500  square  miles.  The  United  States 
government  has  made  the  channel  navigable  for 
Boats  of  light  draught  as  far  as  Madison. 

DANA,  Chvlea  Anderaon,  American  jour- 
nalist: b.  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  8  Aug;  1819;  d.  Glen 
Cove,  L.  L.  17  Oct  1^.  He  was  educated 
at  Harvard  and  in  1842  was  a  member  of  the 
Brook  Farm  Community,  in  Roxbnry,  Mass- 
remaining  there  only  two  years.  He  edited 
Tht  Harbm^er  (1844-47)^  his  associates  being 


The  Harbinaer  (1844-47)^  his  ass. 
George  Riifley,  Parke  Godwin  a 
Dwioit  In  1847  he  became  man 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  with  i 


and  John  . 
managing  editor 
.._..,  ./ith  which  he  re- 
mained until  1861.  In  1855,  with  George  Ripley, 
he  projected  and  edited  Appleton's  'American 
Encyclopaedia'  in  16  volumes,  completed  in  1863, 
and  revised  in  1873-77.  He  also  edited  several 
other  works,  among  them  the  popular  'House- 
hold Book  of- Poetry'  (1857);  'Life  of  Grant' 
(1868);  'Art  of  Newspaper  Making'  (1895); 
'Lincohi  and  His  Cabinet'  (1896);  'Recollec- 
tions' (1897).  From  1862  to  1865  he  was  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  government 
dnring  the  last  two  years  as  assistant  Secretary 
of  War  tmder  President  Lincoln.  AJjont  the 
beginning  of  1866  he  became  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Republican,  a  daily  paper.  In  1868  he 
-purchased  an  interest  in  the  New  York  Sun,' 
also  a  daily,  of  which  he  was  editor  and  diief 
proprietor  until  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of 
forcible  character  and  impressed  his  person- 
all^  Upon  his  paper.  His  literary  judgments 
and  perceptions  were  keen  and  his  own  writing 
exhibited  a  perfect  mastery  of  English  style. 
Under  his  management  the  Sun  became  noted 
for  the  literary  quality  of  its  editorials.  In  his 
later  yeax^  however,  his  intense  political  par- 
tisanship became  very  marked  and  greatly 
diminished  the  weight  of  his  influence  in 
journalism. 

DANA,  Charles  Loomis,  American  plrr- 
sician;  b.  Woodstodc,  Vt.,  25  Mardi  1852,  He 
was  educated  at  Dartmouth  and  at  the  New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He 
served  as  professor  of  phytdology  in  the  New 
York  Wbman's  Medical  Oillege  in  1880^  of 


Google 


AM  AQ  —  -imuasMAa 


[iKcvoiu  siidMTifntKl  ^suwat  thrtNnr  YtSk 
Postgraauale  Medicat  School  In  1S^4^ -atad 
of  nervous  diseases  in  UartroOtOtt  ilC(Koaft<£dl- 
lege  in  1890^3,  and  f«uf  years  Utar  -ht  bcdame 
professor  of  nervous  diseaees  in  Bellevue^HoB- 
jiiu]  Medical  College.  Hcwbr  also  an:e<lil»r 
,o£  the  Journal  of  ComPo/ative  Stedidn^tatA 
associate  editor  of  tlie  Me^coi  Reeofd.    Heis 

;  author  of  a  'Text-Book  of  Nervous  Diieases' 


.  DANA,  Edward  SiOisbarT,  :^inerican  lAlii- 
iralogist:  b.  New  Haven,  Conn,  16  Nov,  184f'. 
He  was  gradnated  from  Ya^e  in  1870  anU  has 
■been  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  that  institutidn 
from  IS7<  since  1890  has  been  professor  of 
riiyaics.  He  received  the  degree  ot  D.Ph.  at 
^Vale  in  1876,  and  spent  some  time  itt  the  nffl- 
vtrsities  of  Heidelberg  and  Vienna.  After  1875 
he'  edited  Ae  American  Journal  of  Science.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Natiotiil  'Academy  of 
Science;  He  Us  published  ''-A-  'Crixt  Book  of 
Mineralogy*  <IB77);  <Text  Book^of  Uechaiiick> 
,  (1881)1  ^Minerals,  and  HoWto  Sftndy  Theni* 
(1895);  'Sixth  Edition  of  Japes  JX  Danifs 
•  System  al  Hineraloey'  {IBS2) ;  alio  nmly 
.  papo-s  on  mineral  and  other  scientifKl  subjebis. 
BANA,  Francis,  American  jurist  and  ^plo- 
"mat:  b.  Charlestown,  Mass.,  13  June  J743;'^25 
April  1811.  He  v^as  a  son  of  Richard  Daria 
iq.v.),  was  ^adtuted  at  Harwira  in.  |A2'  and 
admitted  to  the  bitr  in  1767.  In  1773  he  ir^s 
!»eiit  to  Earofc  on  a  confideMtiall  mission  to 
.Benjatnin  Franklin,  carrying  litttrri  it(iit\  War- 
.fen,  Quincy  and  other  patriot*.  '  He  r«nrti«d 
■  the  next  year  and  rejurted  to  G«nor»l  Wash- 
ington that  the  colonies  need'ncpcct  itotiiiftg 
of  Great  Britain.  In  1777'  he  Iras'  elected 'a 
.member  of  the  Conffress  ihat  fOrM^d  t^  'Con- 
federation, and  filled  various  offices  during  the 
,  Revolutianary  War.  In  '  1761  ht  W^  made 
.Minister  to  Rusira/  and  after  his  k-etum^  wis 
.  again  dected  to  Congress.  In'  November  1791 
'he  was  ai^ointcd  chief  justice bf'MassachifsCtts 
-for  a  lorm  of'  15  years.  He  ;was-on*  of ,  tlje 
«  of  the  Anieri<tan  Acadeby  of  Arts  sMd 
i.  .    !.■   :  '  '    :    '     ;) 


i^jif■oalI:-i8^->tox<I84alibelttald'>«sl'^l(taAWbe)st 
and  geologist  to  the  United' :-SMM*i'tt»Wriftg 
rteftP«rffions'si>nttant<ih>d<rJ:^;'lShbrt«Br^ill|es 
-io  iiFMAigBM  Ad  Pacific  -Ootan  and  -'ks 
[iidtatil  bistqr^..  Bdnitg>th0'noM-'13:  mrsjke 
Woi-ked  up  the  indatenal.  :ii'lridh''li«  ted' Ml- 
lactitdldiinhg^rtbii'ekMditKH  into  HUkybtiHi- 
ti£c;artides.  .Xfafeibwir  niaied  IiIb  htatlb.  iln 
I  1844 he  fMiinKdlbiNmn'Ha«d%nifhere  beaixt- 
;  ried  the  Aaughtiiroi-PiDfessMi  SUhiuin.  I'WMtn 
ribei  iMtcr'  reaignidd'  im  IBSO,.  ilMgbt  -was  ip- 
I'pointAd  fdlhmani'priafessar  ot  natural  hifsoty 
-andigeotegy -at^V^'alld  beU  tkis  chatr:  tfll 
.IKO;  wfaen.he  relinedi  In  I846'')»  btoum^jbint 
7«ditoc  With  FTnfpi^or'SiiKinati'<i£.the<.^iwn>{<»n 
ilournal  ofScieate'^d  j^ti.md ft^rtheld«Mh 
fof  fai&  [tcacher.he  :bccamd.  Ibi^lcUAf  edtt^r. 
[  Datia^  bad"a.  kteniNBtudjIiiiqi  ufaaginaliva'iriiDd. 
:'Hi3  Epdrabtidii»'Ccnoeatine:the'foitniatlBn  *f 
I iiDnliiiedts,  - atdiBitBiiu,    volcanbcs  .and"  tnUtr 


.oi.Htb  gtrat  J^med'sadttws  «f  tiu'WDfMTtUld 
..waa  tn'csideniliaf'fbe/Aiaerieall  AMoetatian-*  for 
l.tbe  AdvfanceOBiit^jaf  BdnrcO'iR  1854; 'and  «f 
/the  GenlDaical  Society  oi  Anenca  iit:l890.  He 
i.reo*i¥od  the  Wollauon  niodil'-oe  The  Oe«to<H- 
'.dal 'Socitaty^iof  Lo^urin  t8M''aad  tha''<:M>My 
..ntcdal  o£  tlK. Royal  Sooitty  of  Lonilon  at  18717. 


-jfcstUta  a^tiK  Wi^s^ezjieditioB  at  id  geolo^, 
ilHMfliVtes' (iwidi '230 'ticwi  s^eeieG)/ a«d  «ras- 
-.ticea- <With'658[iiMr  speein),'and'biB''^S}-$Mtn 
iioi:.Minsralagy4  (1837,-with'Manv  tatar  edi- 
',tianS);.'Maiioal.af  .Geology* '!(186B7 -4th  cd., 
niSCSy,  'Haaufaliof  MiiiehAmA'^  (1848)',  later 
;«MaaHaI'c£Mmenk^aMd  Lithc»logy>'(4iA>c4., 
1887);  'Corals  .and  iCorat  Islands*'  (1872;  Zi 
.'ed.,  1890);  : 'CharHcderiJtieeN'qt '  Volcanoes' 
,^,1890),  {JMiskilt  (ahiian,  D..C.,  'Life  6i  }:  D. 
-Dahaf  (1899).  '        ' 


■  DaMA,  JoWtiltoi'  American  tihrariaij: 

■.o.  Woodsto(Jtyt,;T5Ayg.  1^^ ■■ 

'liattd-at  pkrtirtouth, College  1878,  a 


;  Sciences. 

DANA,    Fninois, 


■  ' ". 


DANA,    Fnuuns,    American  .  laTyiyer  .  and 

author:  b.  Singapore,  East  laidiiu  4  l>wcb  18^. 
He  was  educated  at  Saint  .Pauls,  ^chpol,  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  and  the  Harva[<f  Mfv  School,  and 
engaged  in  active  law  pr^ctiqe  in  New-iVoHk 
city.  Besides  contributitu; .  phor^t  stories  ')o 
periodicals  has  published  'Ceosra^ik  of  tha  Yaiir- 
mish' ;  'The  Decoy,'  etc  ,  .,.  .,  ^  i  /;  ,.  '.: 
I  '  DANA,  Jam«s  Dwiriifc 'American  irineril- 
-ogJst:  b.  Xltiea,  N.  Y.,  12  Feb.  1813;  tl.  NeW 
HaYcn,  Coon.,  14  April  I»5.'  >fe  'shotted  Itn 
interest  in  science  from  his  early  youth,  and  this 
was  encouraged  by  Fay  Edgerton,  his  teacher  In 
ithe  Uuica  High  School.  In  1830  he  rtatricii- 
>laicd  at  Yale,  when  he  studied  under-  the  elder 
-&njunln  Sillinian;  whose  r^talicM  had  s\- 
'■-irained  him.  After  devoting  three  years  to  the 
i>stu(fy  of  mathematics,  the  classics  and  natnrftl 
science,  he  received  an  appointment  aS  instructir 
.^  -nwtheniatics  to  midentnAwn  In  tilt  Uhited 
..States  tBvy,-  and  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean 
-,wbjle  engaged  cm  this  duty.  From  1836.to  1838 
Jpf  asiisted  Professor  Silliman  in  his  didnii<AI 
ijaboraioni  at  Yale,  and  there  wryte-  I6a;firat 
iipipcvtBP];  wor)^  'The  Sybtom  tit  irUnM'alogy:' 


■He  was  grad- 
„  ,  .  aiM?  adinilted 
„  New  VorVbar  188?;-  He^wfti. librarian  ot 
.'the  Pu])lte  Library,  Dcnye?^,tolo,  ,-p9-97;.pf 

Se  City  Library  Association  of  t  Spriogfi^td, 
asS.,  '1.S8-190I,  and  has  since  been  at  the  .head 
.'of  the  PubRc  LiWry.c^>Iewar^N.  /..  ile-is 
.fecretar>|  and.dii'ei;tar  of  the  tfewark  Mutcimi 
.  Assocjation  which  has  its'homc'in  ^the-  pwbCc 
|liVraij  buiiaing  pnd  is  tersely  the  outeoroc  of 
the  library's ,  a/:tiMitde J  since  ii?Ql;  manib^K  af 
the  (^ntuiy  Assijciation  ot  New  York.  He  has 
written,  <A  Ubrarji  Primer',  (W??)-;  -'NcWs  on 
■■iWoltbinding  for'tlbraries'  (llOlS)  and  sVveral 
chapters  in  'Modern  American  Library  Ecah- 
bmy*  J  and,  with  Hennr  W.  Kent,  edited  *Litera- 
-  ture  (W  Libraries  in  the  Seventeenth  and  iEigh- 
■teefttfi  Centuries  (A , -vols  1906-O7J.  With  C. 
■  L.  DafiB'  he  compiled'  'Horace r  The  Romin 
■■?«!t  Presented  t? Modem. Readers'  (19081,'a 
fc*lertion  6f  yetsions  bf  the  .Odes';  and  publi^fi^d 
■'^Opff;'The  Hostess  DE',*e  Inn'  (1909),  a  vtr- 
'Won-of  the  pseujio-V^rgSlian  pdcffl,        _.^  .    ''. 


-■worfca',  kclnde  ,<'Wiatcr  Chriiti  aiw  'lOAer 
■-Poems';  *Hiattiry,  of  General  <  Cwter' j  fHis- 
tory  vt  thti  Mormotis' ;  ^  Wais  of  the  Centutfy*  j 
'Studies  fa-  lCritiUnolo|ry*i;  -SA.  Brkf.  UniteiSal 


.^iUatoHTif-'CttL... 


>y  Google 


YBJUM— 

finrtlyiWhoe&lne'  froWi  Englsmdand  'JerilwiriM-; 
C»wbfi*«  Ift  ll&rtHi  After.  (wftafaiHgrilawiat: 
UarlMead  luid  iCharieetown,' hto' maovcJd^tD'l 


preteded  theiAlUMntan' Ibmli^im. 

leiiliMB!'£mra'^alidJ  iwniiliaiiiii  |wi|iiiliil  il  illiii 
BoKoo'HWniinMimBb'fiioMltta  to  1772..Icwlsl' 
tfercostom ,«■{ 'BMton Aa. iihoRetniUbledi 'tittevl 
toaddms'dK'cotiiitiy'M  targton-faUicaBmtii 
unfcr  ttit  iana  at  puUishcd 'tnMrailliobs  tcB3ln!< 
nfrestntatvMS  otax  totm.  Warrav'PtaiKinikl 
alid  'tbe'A<tamu»  weie  on  cOMiiaHaat  i  for-  iittfc ; 
pQrpoM.  nimi  umIii  ilimijiri  niiiiliiiii>i|',  and  afteni 
at  dieii  hcbd.  'Ha  npoMedi  thti -pafdli  a^.aO^ 
Nov.  17U  and  i:l£Mr  .1730',  ntrtodi  at-  that  limft.! 
lie  wai^tuember  otlhe  BBOciatiaki  of.llni^^iihsl 
of  Libert}r,'a;id:ab  llKir,c4(biaitnl 
17  Dec  1769,  aflministerEdiito  Eeaic  . 
tbe  oitlh.  od  noB^uecBtEDn' (if  tfae.'filiuiip iiAuL-: 
and.madd  and:  signed  »  KllemA  efflaalinoocat 
ofthat  fact  la  1370  luilwtas  lankiinber  vtithito 
conmittBe  wUdi.'made  -^  : iinvcMilBatloB  idt,- 
the'BdBtDn  MasfacM.  '  :.'      :   ,-   .   .-^   I>   -'.        ■■'.i 

DANA,  kithard  'HffiiiT.  the  EMm;  Atneri^' 
can  po«t  apd,  ii^aylal ;  b.  Cambridge,  M»s&!,  IS 
Noy.,1787j  A  Bosf^,2,Fet/.lW9.■■  'lie  v^s  a' 
son  of  Francis' Dkna  (ii,v)  -.'ixaAieA'ai  Harvard' 
Coltegc'and  i^ai' admittta  to  ftic'Siaisichdsejts'. 
bar  in'  ISll;  lie  Was  'cOnnecjed  Wiih  the  North' 
Amfricatt  .Rfvienr  from  'its  comfaitiiccfrieiit'iil'' 
1815,  inihh,  eatlicSl.  wntihgs  first  itpearWln' 
that  periodical,  of'  whidi  he  Trecame  jiiVct-etfitor' 
in  1818;  ,-His  ■lecfirejj  on  '■  '    -    ■'      "' 

Kters,'d«jv(^rdti  .in  fhe'pi ,_. _. 

Atlantid  coast  (l939-^%  awaketted  a  deepdaV! 
lie  inierest  '  HiJ  Mittcital  jD«n^' arc ',<The 
Change  6i  'Hemic '■'flfe*)  i  ""nie  Mng  Rivfti* 
(18251;  <^The-  9tJceaneeVs>'  XlsS), /specially' 
ubtewortlo^  fbr'it^  descriptions 'of- nie  vicissi-' 
tildes  of  oce6ji  sceuery,  'To  a- pMibdSfcat  ptibli-; 
cation,  The  fdie  ifan  \Vt>»"'X^^  \22\-2Z)'  di 
which'  he  Was.  editpf,  -h^-  coritriblB?*  cnti^- 
papers  alid  seVerai  storied;  amon^  .ttiein-' <PaiiI' 
Fentori*  und'EdwariJaotf  Maqr-T'    '  ■■-    ■■   ■/ 

DANA,  Riciiwd  V^T^,kTMnam  jmai. 
aod  miscftlUqetms  Wfiliar  I' tad  Cva^it'tsaa,  Uafs;,: 
I  AHg.  181fi;,d:  BpM^  Italft  7  JaivlffiZyHe, 
wa*  B  s«n;o£  the.j>ntlf<)t|i»  He  «n»rea  ^pw* 
wd  COllegqin.lS^i  but;coin[Mlfeti'Oii|EiccG>tf^; 
of  anaStctKtnojE  theeyei  (o  suspen;^  hi^;sfuoif^ 
in  1834,  he  imdenoioka.vaya^.  ti^  ^Ufarnia-in, 
th*  capscity  of  «  aomtncm  silor.  ^  This  «9HW»: 
he  described  in  »  very  interesting- ibook,'  'Twp. 
Vears.BdfoM  ttt  Uait'  (1840,  wk^gpA  editipff 
ie»j  hrt««<*tiwiby  De,  W.  T.GrenEeU,  N«w: 
Yurk  wul  J^iwton.  19tt>...wfai;cb  stiU  t^Qupnt: 
a  qlawic.'in  MA-  aqriffi.  .|  Rflt9r™Be.,t9r,cojleae. 
ht  ccmwlwa  h^  law  fiftt^,  at^d.^ras,  adntitted, 
»  tJ»:iB(»t«olbaT  in:lWO.,  spctn  locnri™  a, 
wed  niintbcr  oi.adhurBlty li^asw.  Jn,1S4l  hq, 
B«Wj*edjft,*™atite,Dnsc«iaB5hiR  <Tbq  Ssa-i 
jpatf s  FiMBd'  <repqfcdis*i^in:£ngtetiajas  'The 
StMfHiai]*  'UanuaJ'),  <;onW«iii»K  »■  trea^se  on. 
Bra04ii^,Kaniiuislap.!ai  use^"'  ^""mwyiof  sea, 
terms,    and  "WihuiMy  ((ifprpi^tK.,^  (OW|iOmti»q 

wor1<l,  visitigg-lhe^a[iidrti(<h  Islaifdc/ i China, 
Japair^-'CejUn, 'Itfdltt  "SmI    Egypt,   'Mtitnua^ 


IJmtM  .'StsMsl'attornejc  fpr  i  Ma£Bachitiattsi.  and  • 
W{ll  lOOTunel  for  thc'  United  Sttitcs  in  Iba:  pto- : 
cQcdMki  Bgnin»t  JcfferGan-Davis  iox  trsHonrini 
iaU>4&  .Ii>.ia36he.^bUdi«lacDpu>iulylanito-: 
tawd' E)^ti(tn  of  WlieK<«n't  'fijemcnts  df  Ivlnrr  ; 
nadotial  hmn*  I  (Sac  Twe  Y^U  B^BbRE'THB' 
MisnXJ  |(uaasult  Adaota,  <:Riijfaard  Henry  Dana :  ' 
a.B)ogiapl^^i.(ia!»)..  > 

-  DANA;  RtchSrd' Heorr,  American  lawyfcr:' 
h.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  3  Jan,  I8S1.  In  1874  he' 
wis  graduated  at  Harvard  University  and  three 
yfars  later  from  the  law  school  there.  In  1878-'. 
79  he  helped  organize  the  charities  department 
o(  the  citj-  oi  Boston  and  in  1884  drew  up  the 
bffl  subBcqucntly  passed  by  Ae  Massachusetts ' 
legislature  as  the  Crvil  Seryicc  Reform  Act 
Ih  1888  he  dtifted  the  New  BaHot  Act.  -which ' 
aj5o  became  law,,  and  has  since  been  referred 
to  as'the  Massachusetts  Ballot.  In  1889^92  he- 
served  as 'editor  of  the  Civil  Service  Record.' 
His  published  works  are  'Double  Taxation  in  ' 
l^MBehHMt(»t'  (l*'S) ;  introduction  and  notes 
t6' speeches  h»  'Stirring  Times  and  Lettei-s  to' 
a'  5<»i>  (I9t0);  introduction  and  condudiiw- 
ditipier  to  *TWo  Yeard  Before  the  MM*' 
(I9I1>;  'The  Coprapf  PVactices  Act'  (19C6>; 
'Australian  Ballot  STstem  of  Massachusetta* ' 
(^511),;  'Trenr:  an  Aftermath'  (1912),  etc 

'. :  RAKA,  Wnliain  PanotiB,  American  marine ; 
aitisl:-  :^.  Boston.  Mass.,  18  Feb.  1833.  He; 
stuoieo,  in  Paris. under  Picot  and  Le  Poitevin,- 
became  a'- member  of- the  National  Academy  in| 
1863  atid  obtained  a  third  class  medal  at  the' 
Hari^  Exhihllien  (if  18^  for  his  (Gathering 
SeSwefed.''  OftitrKobd  examples  are  'Embys' 
AdnHral>;  'The-  Burning  Wreck*  i  *Heart»-* 
ease.'  One  tA  Vrs  most  noted  pittures  is' the' 
<ChaM  of  the  Frigate  Constitution'  jn  the  Met-' 
ri>politan  Mu^m,  New  YoHc.  He  was  elected 
tb  the  NationaLAcademy  of  t)e«gn  in  1867. 

'',  OANABt  din'a^el  &»  Greet  mythology,'^ 
dau^er'6f^^crisiui,,li;ii«  of  Argos.  SHe  was 
shut  up  by  her. father  m.  a  ur^aen  tower,  because, 
an  oracle  had  declared  that  ajion  of  his  daughter . 
should  pi)t  hin  to  death.  But  Zeus,  inflamed 
with  .passion  for  the  danuing  virgin,  trans-. 
t^iinedi^nisclf  ^o  a  ^Idcn  ^ower,  and  de-' 
sce'ndcd  through  the  apertures  of  the  roof  into. 
her  embraces.  When  Acrisiijs  discovered  fliat 
hia  HaQghter  had  becoine  a  mother  he  eTcpo^d 
her  with  her  child,  in  a  chest,  to  the  violence 
of  the  wAvis.  But  the  seaTgoddesses,  anxious 
for  the  prescmtion  of  the  son  of  Jove,  com- 
manded t^e  billows  to  bear  the  box  safely  to. 
Seriphos^  oile  of  the  Cyctades.  Pol^dectes,  or 
rather  iMctys,  the  governor  of  the  islanil  re- 
ceived her,  and  educated  the,  child,  which  he 
named  -Perseus.  .  She  eventually  accompanied 
her  son  to  ArgijS  where  he  accidentally  killed' 
Acrisiua  at  Larissa."  The  story  has  been  much 
used  in  literature  arid  painting,  especially  in' 
^intinga  ,by  Rembrandt  at  the  Hermitage  'of. 
Sainf  Pfferaburg;  CorrCggio  at  the  Palazzo' 
Borghese  at  Rome  'aud .  Titian-  at  the  Museo 
JJITationale  ^£  Naples.  .,-'"' 
1, 1  DANAL,  S«a  pA«Mi6.       ' 

DANAIS,  da'na-is,  a  genus  belon^g'  tb  the 
^paap'^^pki^HitB' (.hf'SQna  Habtd'uiPtfition-- 
tda-'),  tEie  largest  fiunilyiof  dayilywg  lcfiia<qAei^ 
«as  nseotsriwtddy  sea ttcted  over  the  globc>  D,- 
(kDWr.Jillu^yMz^QBd  ,<^4n0jlM)     tr^iflU   '^tiC 
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atchipbwi)  is  nrevalent  in.  all  parta  of  th« 
United  States.  Its  wings  are  variea  with  yellow, 
black  and  white  bands  and  it  occurs  frequently 
in  summer  along  country  roads,  in  pastures, 
and  wherever  the  milkweed,  its  favonte  food, 
grows.  It  is  known  as  the  milkweed  butterfly 
(q.v.)  The  chrysalis  is  well  known  for  its 
beau^  of  green  and  gold.  The  caletpillar  is 
marked  with  yellow  and  black  bands.  Danais 
famous  globe- tiaveler,  having  spread  by 
unknown  means  from  continents  to  islandTs 


species  abound  in  India.  In  New  Holland  it 
'was  found  that  the  natives,  who  called  it  "bu- 
gong  moth,"  valued  it  highly  for  food.  By 
means  of  smothered  fires  they  were  able  to 
suffocate  and  collect  the  "moths*  in  large  quan- 
tities, after  which  the  appendages  were  removed 
and  the  bodies  were  made  into  oily  cakes.  The 
South  American  species,  which  are  distasteful 
to  most  of  their  enemies,  are  the  abject  of 
mimicry  by  edible  species. 

DANAKIL.  da-na-kel'  (singular  Damkau), 
tbe  Arabic  and  now  general  name  for  the 
numerous  nomad  and  fisher  tribes  inhabiting  the 
coast  of  northeast  Afric^  from  Uassowah 
south  to  Tajurrah  Bay,  and  from  there  south- 
west to  Sboa.  They  belong  to  the  Ethiopic 
Hamites,  and  are  well  built  and  slender,  with 
features    indicating  an   intermixture  of   Arab 


DANAO,  FhiUppines,  (1)  town  on  the  east 
CoaJt  of  the  island  of  Cebu,  four  miles  north  of 
Compostela,  and  18  miles  north  of  the  town  of 
Cebu.  The  productions  of  the  interior  are  im- 
portant for  exports,  but  the  anchorage  at  Danao 
IS  not  good  enou^  to  encour^ige  steamers  to 
load  at  this  port  The  road  along  the  coast  is  iu 
a  good  condition.  Pop.  15,483,  (2)  Danao,  a 
hamlet,  b  on  the  west  coast  of  South  Antique, 
Panay,  four  miles  north  of  Dao.  (3)  A  lake  in 
West  Leyte,  south  of  Panangua  crater,  <A)  A 
mountain  peak  an  the  island  of  Luzon.  (5)  _A 
river  in  the  northeast  of  Negros  Occidental,  ris- 
ing in  the  crater  of  Solttaria,  flows  east  into  a 
smalt  bay,  on  the  north  shore  of  which  is  situ- 
ated Escalante. 

DANAUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of 
Bdus  and  twm-brother  of  .^gyptus,  originally 
ruler  of  Libya.  Fearing  his  brother,  he  fled  to 
Atgos  with  his  SO  daughters,  the  Danaides,  and 
here  he  was  chosen  king,  in  place  o{  Gelanor. 
The  SO  sons  of  .iEgjntus  followed  him,  and 
under  the  pretense  of  friendship  sou^t  the 
hands  of  his  daughters  in  marriage.  Danaus 
consented,  but  on  the  bridal  night  he  gave  his 
daughters  each  a  dagger,  and  urged  them  to 
murder  their  bridegrooms  in  revenge  for  the 
treatment  he  had  received  from  jEgyptus.  All 
did  so,  except  one,  Hypermnestra,  who  allowed 
her  husband,  Lynceus,  to  escape.  The  fable 
states  that  in  the  under-world  the  Danaides 
were  compelled,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
crimes,  to  pour  water  forever  into  a  vessel 
full  of  holes.  From  Danaus,  the  Argives  were 
called  Danai.  , 

DANBURY,  Conn.,  city  in  Fairfield  County 
in  (lie  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  This  is 
one  of  two  couirty- seats.  It  has  railroads  to 
New  Yotk.  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Hartford, 


secured  for  extending  I 
Northern  Rjulroad  (nmt  White  Plains  to  Dan- 
bury  by  way  of  Rid^efield.  An  electric  railvnor 
connects  Danbury  with  Bethel.  Electric  roads 
connect  this  city  with  Brijigeport  and  Golden's 
Bridge.  Danbury  is  62  miles  northeast  of  New 
York  and  63  miles  west  of  Hartford.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  picturesque  mountainous  country. 
The  town  is  noted  for  its  beatitiful  driTci  and 
healthful  climate.  Lake  Kenosia,  a  small 
pleasure  irsort  surrounded  by  summer  resi- 
dences, is  about  two  miles  west  of  the  city. 
Danbury  has  public  waterworks  capable  of  sup- 
plying a  aiy  of  50,000  and  was  one  of  the  first 
towns  to  estabUsh  a  modem  filtration  system  of 
sewage  di^osaL  The  t»lace  was  settled  in  1684 
by  families  from  NorwaUc  and  was  called 
I^ihquioqu&  the  Indian  nam^  tmtil  1702  when 
the  genenu  usembly  granted  a  patent  for  a 
town  under  the  name  now  used.  In  1S55  the 
sonthem  part  of  the  town  was  separated  and 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  BeUieL  A  dty 
charter  was  obtained  in  ISSOt  Danbuiy  is  one 
of  ttie  leading  felt  bat  manufacturing  cities  of 
the  United  States,  making  75  per  cent  of  the 
stiff  hats,  besides  soft  hats  and  hats  in  the 
rough.  Thirty-four  factories  are  enga^d  in 
this  industry,  which  began  in  1780,  five  in  the 
preparation  of  fur  for  hats,  two  mills  producing 
silk  used  in  their  manufacture,  three  making 
hat  cases.  There  are  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  a  paper  mill,  two  silver  plating  companies, 
two  electric  supp^  firms,  a  lime  Kiln,  under- 
wear and  silk  factories,  medical  printing 
company,  two  savings  banks,  two  national  banks, 
10  churches,  a  library.  State  normal  school, 
hig&  school,  graded  public  and  private  schools. 
The  United  States  census  of  manufactures 
for  1914  recorded  for  Danbury  124  indu^ 
trial  establishments  of  factory  grade,  em- 
ploying 5,933  persons;  of  whom  5,290  were 
wage  earners,  receiving  annually  $2,963,000 
in  wages.  The  capital  invested  aggregated 
$7,689,000,  and  the  year's  output  was  valued 
St  $10,582,000:  of  this,  $4,781,000  was  (he 
value  added  b^;  manufacture.  The  Danhitry 
News  with  d^ly  and  weekly  editions  was 
established  in  1870  Iw  James  Montgomery 
as   the   *nanburv   News   Man.* 


bury.  Julius  H.  Seelye,  former  {n-esident  of 
Aftdierst  College,  and  P.  T.  Bamum,  the  show- 
man, were  bom  in  that  part  of  Danbury  that  Is 
now  the  town  of  Bethel.  The  town  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  British  in  1777,  when  General 
Wooster  was  killed  defending  the  place.  Woos- 
ter  Square  and  Wooster  Cemetery  were  named 
in  his  honor.  Among  the  public  buildings  are 
the  courthouse,  city  nail,  hospital,  almdouse, 
new  post-office  and  new  armory.  The  agricul- 
tural fair  held  here  every  year  has  an  average 
attendance  of  about  60,000.  The  famous  Dan- 
bury Hatters'  C^se  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Stales  held  that  labor  union* 
came*  nnder  tie  Sherman  Act  originated  in  this 
city.  Pop.  22,000.  Consult  Bailey,  'History  of 
Danbury  1684^1896>  (New  York  1896). 

DANBY,   Fntnk   (Un.   Julia  FnmkM), 
English  author :  b.  30  July  1864.    Sbcwasedu- 
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cfaud  privaltljr  fay  Ibne.  Paul'  Lalargtie,  the  cM^ . 
est  daughter  oi  Karl  Uarx,  and  m  1&33  wu 
niBTTicd  ta  Arthur  Frankau,  who  died  in  1904. 
She  began  work  With  dilettante  JDUtaaUsm, 
wrote  for  the  Saturday  Review,  became  popular 
09  a  novclifit  but  atnuidoned  writing  for  a 
few  yean  in  favor  of  studying  engraviag.  Her 
early  works  are  *Dr.  Pbiltipfi>  (1887)  and  <A 
Babe  in  Bobetnia>  (1889).  After  10  years  iIm 
wtote      'E^teenlh     Century     Color     Pr"   '   ' 


(1904).  She  relapsed  into  novel  writins  and 
published  'Pigs  in  Clover'  (1902);  'Baccarat' 
(1904);  'The  S^iinx's  Lawyer'  (1906);  *A 
Coquette  in  Crepe'  (1907);  'The  Heart  of  a 
Child'  (1908);  <An  Incom^ete  Etonian' 
(1909);  'Let  the  Roof  Fall  In>  (1910);  'The 


(1915). 

DANCB  OF  DEATH,  a  grotesque  allegori- 
cal representation  in  which  the  lieure  of  Death 
under  various  fonns  lakes  the  lead,  followed  by 
dancers  al  all  ages  and  conditions.  It  was  fre- 
quently drawn  by  artists  oi  the  Middle  Ages  for 
cemeteries  and  cloisters.  These  representations 
were  common  in  Germany,  and  also  in  France, 
where  they  received  the  name  of  Dmue  Macabre. 
This  tenn  is  supposed  by  some  to  .be  derived 
from  the  Arabic  magbartA,  a  cemetery,  but 
much  more  probably  from  tlw  Chorea  Macha- 
biroruttt,  or  dance  of  the  Maccabees,  a  kind  of 
dramatic  representation  performed  in  the  Mid- 
dle A^s,  in  which  the  seven  martyred  brothers 
mentioned  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees 

i Apocrypha)  would  appear  to  have  been  intro- 
uccd.  A  Dance  of  Death  wu  painted  on  the 
walls  of  the  churchyard  of  the  Innocents  at' 
Paris,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  centuty, 
wtiicii  the  chapter  of  Saint  Paul's  .ia  Londoa 
caased  to  be  copied,  to  adorn  the  walb  of  its 
monatterv.  Gabriel  Peignot,  in  the  'Rccherchca 
sur  les  oanscs  Aa  morts  et  sur  I'origiiu!  de*. 


France,  and  explained  the  dancing  positionft  of 
the  skeletons,  by  the  fact  which  old  chronicles 
relate,  that  those  ^^o  were  attacked  bj  the 
plague  nui  from  their  houses,  making  molcnt 
efforts  to  restore  their  rapidly  dedinisK  strength 
fay  all  kinds  of  morbid  movements.  The  most 
remarkable  Dance  of  Death  was  painted,  in 
fresco,  on  the  walls  of  the  churchyard  in  the 
suburb  of  Saint  John  at  Basel,  which  was  in- 
jured, in  early  times,  by  being  washed  over,  and 
IS  now  entirely  destroyed.  This  piece  has  been 
ascribed  to  Hans  Holbein  (ri.v.),  but  it  has  long 
since  been  proved  that  it  existed  60  years  before 
his  birth.  It  was  painted  at  Basel  in  the  year 
1431,  by  an  unknown  artist,  in  commemoration 
of  ic  plague,  which  prevailed  there  at  that 
time.  It  represented  Death  as  summoning  to 
die  dance  persons  of  at!  mnks,  from  the  Pope 
and  die  emperor  down  to  the  beggar,  and  was 
explained  by  edifying  rhymes.  Tnat  piece  con- 
tained about  60  figures  as  large  as  life.  Be- 
sides being  ascribed  to  Holbein,  ss  was  before 
stated,  it  nas  also  been  ascribed  to  a  painter 
named  Glauber  but  without  fduodatioiL  Hol- 
bon  periiaps  conceived,  from  this  plcMre,  the 


:  devautness   and 


idea  of  his  Diance  of  Dektk;  the.  oH^nal  draw- 
ings of  which  are  at  Saint  Petersburg.  Very 
fine  engravings  of  dicsc  arc  in  the  'CEuvres  d« 
Jean  Hedbcin,  par  ChrcL  de  MecheP  (Vol.  I. 
Basel  1780).  Consult  Goelte,  'Holbein's  Toten- 
tani  und  seine  Vorbilder'  (Strassborg  1897);- 
Seelmann,  'Die  Todtauanie  des  Mittelaltecs> 
(Nonkn  1893). 

DANCB,  Saint  Vitus.    See  Chokea. 

DANCING,  a  form  of  nxeidse  «f  tmuM- 
nttat  io  which  one  or  more  person)  make  a 
series  of  graceful  movemeota  in  toeoaufed  steps 
in  accord  with  music  Aristotle  ranked  daneiAg 
with  poetry,  and  Pindar  ajpplies  the  name  ot 
•The  Dancer*  even  to  Apollo.  Danciny  corre- 
sponds to  a  universal  primitive  instinct  lit  man, 
and  is  practised  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  the 
P<Mrest  Indians  of  Braiil,  the  Zulus,  the  negroes 
of  central  Africa  and  the  native  Australians, 
exactly  as  it  was  in  the  earlier  stages  of  every 
civilised  modem  race.  Ferocious  war-dances 
weie  practised  by  savage  warriors,  as  the  North 
Amencan  Indian  braves,  who  brought  ^n  a 
f  randc  mechanical  intoxication  capable  of  cariy- 
ing  them  to  victory.  The  Zulu  war-dance  is  a, 
aoble  exercise  for  warriors,  like  the  Pyrrhic 
dance  of  the  ancient  Spartans;  and  the  dancing 
ud  spiiming  dervishes  in  the  East,  who  work 
themselves  into  spasms  of  physical  e 
are  still  highly  esteemed  for  ' 
piety.  The  idea  of  magic  always  enters  iqto 
satage  dancing.  Thus,  the  Mandan  Indians 
dance  the  bunalo-dance  to  bring  gatne  when 
sullies  of  food  aic  low.  The  rain  doctors  of 
central  Africa  dance  mystic  dances  to  bring 
rain;  and  the  wives  of  the  Gold  Coast  negroea 
daiKe  a  battle-dance  to  give  their  absent  hiu-. 
bands  courage  in  battle. 

The  art  of  dancing  dates  back  to  the  earfy 
Egiyptians,  who  ascribe  that  inventioa  to  their 
Eod,  Tboth.  Among  the  ancient  Jews,  Miriam 
danced  to  a  sound  of  trum^ts,  itself  an  act  of 
worship,  and  David  danced  in  procession  before 
the  Ark  of  God.  ReHgious  processions  went 
with  soi«  and  dance  to  the  tonpleii  the  Cretan 
chorus  moving  in  measured  pace  sang  hymns 
to  the  Greek  god,  Apollo,  and  one  of  the  Muses 
(Tertwichore)  was  the  !4>ecial  patroness  of  the 
art.  The  Phrygian  Corybafrtes  danced  in  bonctf 
of  Cybele,  and  the  festivals  of  Rhea  Sil'via  at 
Rome  were  also  accompanied  with  w^  dances, 
while  during  the  early  festival  of  Mars  the, 
Saliali  priests  sang  and  danced,  beating  their 
shields.  The  Spartans  practised  dancii^  as  a 
gymnastic  exercise  and  made  it  compulsory  on 
all  children  from  the  ^e  of  live.  The  Romans 
in  general  considered  it  disgraceful  for  a  freft 
citizen  to  dance  exc^t  in  connection  with  re- 
ligious rites,  but  willingly  witnessed  the  per- 
formances of  professional  dancers  like  the  Almt 
of  modem  E^ypt,  and  the  fiayadires,  or  Nautch 
girls,  of  India.  The  early  Qiristans  practised 
choral  dances,  which  came  into  discredit  with 
the  love-feasts  or  AgapK,  A  survival  of  reli- 
gfous  dancina  is  still  seen  even  within  the  pale 
of  Chridtenoom,  where  during  the  Corpus 
Christi  octave  a  ballet  is  dancea  every  evening' 
iy  boys  from  13  to  I7  years  of  age,  wearing, 
plumed  hats  and  in  the  dress  of  pages  of  Phil$ 
Ill's  time. 

The  Puritan  ancestors  saw  3eadly  sin  in 
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tbaAiihiplwuc.'  iTUfaddaogo  wit  hotlV  coi»-i 
demried  ^  we  ditgy,  bnt  iwlun  danced  bef  ore 
the  SacPed  "Collogtv  wko  wished  to  see  it  befoce: 
P^hibtting  k^  so  chanii«d  the  judges  that  thej' 
gave  it  their  imaninuna  •kpamvai. '  Many,  of  mt'. 
nttdistati  dftiKQi  Were  solemn  and  stately  in 
chAtaMtfilllte  the  4anut  bastes,  which  vetc- 
danced  to  psahn  tunes  at  the  court  of  Qnricsj 
IX  of  France,  It  is  said  that. the  whole  eiigust 
Council  6tYrtnt  daiiced  at  a laH  glven'in  mz 
taKitig  ¥4uli{>  ll-oi  Spain.  Tbe-GatiwiU  and 
Vtlta  weTe.'iiTBraduoediiitte  France  from  Italf' 
by.  Gattiarine  Ae  M«dici.  Dancing  reached  its 
Iteight  dilriti^:  the  ftipi  of  Louis  XEV,  who> 
W»s  MiaBelf  an  enthusiastic  dancer  in  the  coiirt 
bafletsiv  --'I.  .'■■■■■ 
-'  Thri^inuet  WU  a  favorite  in  France  tor  a 
Mntufy;  and  th«i  cnttae  the  quadrille  or  ionln- 
donAf  6fteh'  ciMtnec^d  erroneously  with  ihe 
English  country-dance;  the  Scossaise  was  first' 
introduced  in  1700;  die  galop  was  introduced' 
from  Germairy;  the  eotillioh  was  f asbtonablc ' 
under  Chdrles.X;  polka  was  first  danced  at  *« 
(Mion  'In  1840 '1^  a  dancing  master  Irwa' 
Prague;  tbe  polka  h-femblant«  or  schottlsth,  waS: 
04  ^ohtmi:4n  origin  and  was  first  brbught  out' 
in  Paris  in  1844;  the  lancers  Was  Introduced  by 
Lsborde  In  lfi61;  and  the  waits,  ori^nally  Ba- 
varian, and  nbw  modified  from  itsonginalforim,^ 
promises  to  retain  its  supremacy. 
'  Cbaraci eristic  of  particular' races  itr  merely: 
of  ct9Ss«d6f  pcAplbareAiKh  f  onns  of  the  daticei 

■■hesctittfh  reel, -Highlanfl  fling  and'strath- 
'.'tlH;  ?i4sh  jig,(  tfie  negro  bredtdow»5,  sall-> 

i  hornpipe, -step-dances;  the  can-can,  rn<*tiAs- 
d*ne«s,'«c.^  :  '".  ■  I  :../.■.■■.. I 
''A.  ballet  fs'a'.lWatrieal'feithtbition  compos'et^i 
rf 'ftinditfg,-'  postilriiig  and  pantomimic  'action.'' 
Tlje  Roijian  p^ntijmimes  bore  a  Strong  re^tim-'l 
bUtifctoHfe*  modem'frJri/rtd'acKon.'  ifn  an  en-. 
tertaJnflieiM  given  tb  «ekbrate-  the'  victory  of' 
A«tium,  the  '"Traehini3e»'bf  SopfiocUs,  and.'an 
eWtJc  irtferlud*.  ioun^Mt  on  the  myth  of  Leda,' 
WiW  pirfttmiea^iH-  dumb  ^w, '  the  daiicWs' 
Pyltfdesihljd-BaaifyUHstakinK  the  lading  parts'i 
stkS  -th^  Whole  iwAihd  iip  WKh  a  PyrAk  whr-' 
<&hce.'  Some'tradifioh  o(  this  fontt  o*  enie*-' 
tstnment  dotihttess  'suggested 'ihfe  cfurtty  dawces' 
wWcR,bec(ime'(,ds(ri6trableiln'the  iarty  days  <ti' 
the  ■Renaissance,'  The  first 'oti  record  wis  that: 
^ew  by:  Bergwniip  di  Botta;''at  Torfona|>tti' 
oelArate  t^c  marriage  of 'the  Puke  of  Milan  in 
1^  -This  wps'famous  tftr(High<kit  the^tviliited 
World.  ■  Froni  tbaf  tim^  gteafevWits,  :4udt  as 
rtiyal  marriages  and  births,  Wrtfi^  eefcbrated  bj 
grand'  prodrt^ons  of  ballef  oft  whvch'  enormous 
sums  of  money  were  tavishbdi  Those '  ballets 
Wei"*  ftet]UeAtJy  hlstoricrf  iii  ■subject,  treating  of 
the'sSege  of  Tr<yy,  the  conquests  of '  Alexander 
ajid  similar  events.  There  iwrd  also  mythokigi^' 
afl,  poetlcaf,  moral  and  fatMastic  ballets,  'on 
s*idt  sub}«cts  as  the  Jndgnifent  of  Paristhle  Sc»-< 
^n9.  Truth,  the  Dlvtr^ons  of  the  Carbivat.^tc;- 
/ili  these  were  in  five  aas/'eaih  of  wWdi  coni-. 
si?t(^  of  3,  6,  9«r42  entries',  and  in  all  of  theni. 
singlifg  and  recitation  tninelcd  with  the  dancing. 
■  ■  Catharin*  de  Midid  fitlTodnced  the  ibbllet- 
iHW  Frartte,  and  eflcMirftg«(  dances  by  females' 
ftat  -would  now  be  deim^d  ■  Hi gtfI-\^  Improper.,  to 
istracf'thCattetttiilm  0(-ikt"ioni  ■Hebry'lll,' 
a  ^MBt  SUjl-i 


((n^glntttetil* King  given  by  Mfrt'berwwcn 


etu-oied' 


nanlt'as  dir^tor  andLully.as  composer.  It  wM 
nut  until  16B1'  that  ientaledaiicers  appeared  Jn 
public,  the  first  being,  four  ladiies,  wbo  danced 
H.a  Triomphe  de  1' Amour.* .  In  the  «arly  put 
oj  the  L8ch  centuiy  the  names  of  professional 
daocers  began  to  appt^,  two  of  -tbe  tnoft  fa- 
mous beiiig  Miles.  Salle  and.  Caaiargo,  immor-.. 
t^Uxed  by  Voltaire.  The  great  male  danoer  of. 
hit  time  was  Dupr^  the  predecessor  of  the 
itttverwJly  known  Gaetatn  Vestris. 

In  1697  De  la  Motte  introduced  more  changes 
ioto  the  balket,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  more 
interesting  subjects,;  and  about  the  same  time- 
comic  ballets  w«re  invented  by  panchet ;  but  no ' 
important  aherations  were  made  till  the  adveqt 
o^  Jean  Georges  Noverre  ia  1749,  The  dancers. 
wore  masks,  hug^  wigs .  and  headdresses  and 
ho^s.  The  mask  fi(Dql|y  disappeared  in  1773. 
Hitherto,  the  fpna  of  the  ballet  had  remained 
practically  iinchanged,  each  act  being  performed 
by  different  dancers,  and. generally  in  different 
sbles  of  dancing.  Nt'verre  invented  the  haUet 
(facticM,  and  revi'red  the  art  of  pantomime. 
Dancing  now  had  dramatic  meaniiv;,  and  the 
most  intricate  plots  were  represent«f  by  panto- 
mime alone.  The  principles  of.  Noverre  were 
carried  to  great  perfection  bv  Vincenio  Galleotti 
in  Copenhagen,  and  by  his  successor,  Boumon- 
yille.  Under  the  Dirertoryo  form  of  grnnd 
tenet  was  revived,  in  whic!h  patriotic  songs  vwrc 
a  feature. 

The  history)  of  the  ballet  since  Noverre's 
tiplc  is  a-  hiMory  of  dahcBts  ra^er  than  of 
dancjng.  In  England,  this  class  ot  entertioiy- 
metrt  was  never  more  than'  aii  exotic,  and  hai' 
practically  no  history.  The  word  bcUette  is  first: 
used  Ini  Eiiglirii  by  Dryden  (1667),  apd  the 
eatlieiit  attempt  at  a  descriptive  ballet  seems  to 
have  been  *The  Tavem  Bilkers,'  played  at 
Druty  Lane  ih  in)2.  .Within  the  last  f^  years 
an  important  revival  o{  the  ballet  has  taksi- 
idlica  m  Italy,  where  die  ianious  ^Excelsiot,"  ^ 

the  Chevalier  Liiipi  " "■"       " 

etcv  have  filmiEhee 
the  bo'JW  ^acUo*. 
r  Slart-danaing,  so  called  on  account  of  ;dK. 
vol  iBninous  skirts  made  of  sheet  w-fUmsy  Mia- 
terial,  which  are  worn  by  the  dancers  aAd  pla^f 
stuhnpo riant  a.part  in  their  danceSt  bas  becocAc 
a  science  and  a'popalar  attraction  on. the  stage.- 
Tlie  <hincers,'fay  the  ctorer  manipulation  of  their 
draperies  and  assisted  by  £^t  efiects.  assume 
sttbn  fOrmsias  ffowers;  the  rose,  calla  lily,  pan- 
sies,  pdtdca;  butterflies  of  different  .colors  and 
flags  of  virions  nationalities ;  all  to  the  accom- 
paniment  of  music.  Among  Ae  most  noted  Skirt 
dancers  were  Amelia  Glover,  Loie  Fuller,  the 
inventoE  of  the  serptntine  dance,  Faiunta  and 
Anna  Held,  la  19)1  the  *aegroid  and  animal' 
dances  began  t)y  the  introduction  of  the  Utrkey- 
trot- in  San.  FrarciSco.  Variations  of  it  known 
as  britsiy  htar,  TtKos  ToMmj,  and  others,  soon 
followed  and  spread  rapidlv  over  Europe  and 
America.  Even  More  popnJar  was  the  Argen-- 
line  tajtgQ  in  an  exourgaUd.  form.  .  Consult 
CaJlin,  'Daacine  and  Dancers  e*  Today'  (New 
York  1912)  and  Flitch,  'Uodem  Danang  and 
Dancers',  (J^ndon  1913), 

Paniel  FnoHMim, . 
'  DANC^HO"  DISEASE,  raA  epidetnlc  o«n- 
otti  diiisrdqr,'ai)parently.'allicdi.lo  hysliBBV  wwl 
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cborea  (qq.v),  occasionally  prevalent  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages,  In 
the  last- mentioned  country  the  disease  was 
ascribed  to  the  bite  of  a  spider  called  the  taran- 
tula and  WBS  hence  known  as  tarantisin;  but 
as  scarcely  any  of  those  alfected  with  it  had  any 
consciousness  o£  bcinK  bitten  by  a  spider  or  any 
Other  insect,  and  as  it  nas  been  in  every  instance 
chiefly  propagated  by  suggestion,  like  chorea, 
there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  it  had  a 
like  ori^n.  In  1734,  during  the  celebration  of 
the  festival  of  Saint  John,  at  Aix-la- Chap  die, 
the  streets  became  crowded  with  men  and  wo- 
men, of  all  ranks  and  ages,  who  conunenced 
dancing  in  a  wild  and  frantic  manner,  many 
losing  entire  control  over  themselves,  and 


— „  --1  their  brains  against  walls.  The  mania 
spread  to  Cologn^  Metz  and  Strassburg,  and 
gave  rise  to  much  imposture,  proSigacy  and 
disorder.  At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
the  epidemic  began  to  dedine  and  is  generally 
known  now  in  Europe  only  as  a  nervous  affec- 
tion in  individual  cases.  Similiar  outbreaks, 
however,  are  common  in  some  Oriental  coun- 
tries and  have  been  known  to  occur  in  Europe 
in  connection  with  rellgiaus  fanaticisms.  Con- 
sult Hecker,  'The  L^ndng  Mania  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  (3d  ed.,  Loudon,  18S9). 

DANCING  FAUN,  a  froUcsome  aylvan 
creature,  half-human,  half-goat,  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  Satyr,  only  gayer  and  less  hideous 
than  bis  woodland  brother;  often  used  in  an- 
cient comedy  as  the  very  embodiment  of  hiunor 
and  mischief.  Poets,  painters  and  sculptors  of 
every  age  have  loved  to  depict  the  faun  in  the 
madness  of  dancing.  A  bronze  representation 
was  fovind  in  a  bouse  at  Pompeii  in  1853. 

DANCING  TERMS:  Balancez  — set  to 
partners ;  chaine  inglaise  —  the  top  and  bottom 
couples  right  and  left;  chaine  anglaise  doable 

—  the  ri^t  and  left  double:  chaine  des  dames 

—  the  ladies'  chain;  chaine  des  dames  double  — 
the  ladies'  chain  double,  which  is  performed  by 
all  the  ladies  commencing  at  the  same  time; 
chassez  —  move  to  the  right  and  left;  cbassei 
croisez  —  gentlemen  change  place  with  fri- 
tters and  back  again;  dcmie  chaine  anglaise  — 
the  four  opposite  persons  right  and  left;  demie 
promenade  —  all  eight  half  promenade;  demie 
moulinet  —  the  ladies  all  advance  to  iIk  center, 
giving  hands,  and  return  to  places ;  la  grande 
chaine  —  all  ei^ht  chassez  qiute  round,  ladies 
starting  to  their  left  and  gentlemen  to  their 
right,  giving  alternately  right  and  left  hands ; 
la  grande  ronde  —  all  loin  hands  and  advance 
ana  retire  twice;  pas  a'allemande  —  the  gentle- 
men turn  the  partners  under  their  arms:  tra- 
versez  —  the  two  opposite  persons  change 
places;  vis-i-vis  —  the  opposite  partner, 

DANCLA,  dan-kia,  Jean  Baptistc  Charles, 
French  musical  composer  and  violinist :  b. 
Bagneres  de  Bigorre,  19  Dec  1818;  4  1907.  He 
was  a  pupil  at  the  Conservatory  of  Paris,  where 
he  took  the  first  prize  tor  the  violin  in  1833,  at 
the  age  of  15,  becoming  professor  there  in 
18.'i7.  He  displayed  remarkable  fecundity  as  a 
composer^  among  his  works  being :  a  'Method 
of  the  Violin,'  studies,  sonatas,  solos,  fantasies 
and  airs  for  that  instrument;  symphonies,  trios 
and  quartettes  for  stringed  instruments ;  'Chris- 
topher Columbus,'  a  dramatic  scene  for  an  or- 
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cbestra;  a  vcdume  of  'Notes  and  Souveitirs^ 
(1893). 

DANCOURT,  diin-koor,  Florent  Carton, 
French  actor  and  playwriaht;  b.  Fontainebleau, 
1  Nov,  1661;  d.  Courcelles-le-Roi.  France,  6 
Dec.  1725,  Although  he  personated  the  first 
characters  in  high  comedy,  he  succeeded  best  as 
an  author  in  low  comedy.  He  displayed  much 
ingenuity  and  wit  in  introducing  upon  the  stage 
amusing  subjects  of  real  occurrence  in  bis  time. 
Louis  XIV  was  very  fond  of  humorous  pieces, 
and  Oancourt  often  used  to  read  his  produc- 
tions to  the  king  before  they  were  played. 
Among  his  dramas  are  'Le  chevalier  i  la  mode* 
(1687);  'Les  bourgeoises  de  qualite'  (1700); 
<Les  trois  cousins'  (1700).  HJl  daughters, 
Manon  and  Mimi,  became  noted  actresses  in 
the  Thtitre  Franks.  His  works  were  col- 
lected (12  vols.,  1760),  and  selected  play«  were 
publi^ied  by  Sarcey,  F.,  in  <Th£atre  Choisi.' 

DANDELION,  a  common  and  well-known 
plant.  Taraxacum  taraxacum,  belonging  to  the 
chicory  family.  It  yields  a  milky  juice,  which 
in  the  form  of  extract  is  used  medicinally  as  a 
diuretic  and  alterative.  It  contains  a  bitter 
crystalline  principle  called  taranacin.  Its  root 
has  been  used  to  adulterate  coffee  in  a  similar 
way  to  chicoiy,  and  is  used  to  adulterate  chic- 
orv  itself.  The  blanched  leaves  are  eaten  as  a 
salad.  In  America  it  is  a  common  article  o£ 
food  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  boiled  and  eaten 
as  "greens,"  It  has  a  naked,  hollow  stalk,  with 
a  single  bright  yellow  flower-bead  The  seed 
is  furnished  with  a  fine  white  pappus,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  carried  far  and  wide  by  the  wind. 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  sinuous,  rising 
from  a  taproot  in  the  form  of  a  rosette.  The 
plant  is  probably  native  in  certain  parts  of 
America,  but  is  found  as  a  weed  in  all  parts 
of  the  civilized  world. 

DAHDIE  DINMONT.    See  Doc. 

DANDOLO,  dan'd6-lo,  Andres,  doge  of 
Venice  and  Italian  historian:  b.  about  1310; 
d.  September  1354.  He  became  doge  in  1343. 
He  carried  on  a  war  against  the  Turks  with 
various  success,  and  greatly  extended  Venetian 
Ct^mcrce  by  opening  a  trading  connection  with 
FgypL  The  jealousy  entertained  by  the  Geno- 
ese of  this  new  trade  produced  a  war  between 
thc'two  states,  which  gave  rise  to  a  correspcHul- 
ence  between  the  doge  aed  Petrarch,  who  ex-- 
horted  him  to  peace.  To  Andrea  Dandolo  is 
ascribed  the  compilation  of  the  sixth  book  oi- 
Venetian  statutes;  but  be  is  most  distinguished 
for  his  *Qironides  of  Venice,'  written  in 
Latin,  and  comprehending  the  history  of  the 
repuUic  from  its  commenceraert  to  V342.  It 
is  praised  for  its  impartiality  and  for  its  judfr- 
dous  use  of  authentic  documents,  and  was  first' 
published  by  Muratori  in  his  collection  of  origi- 
nal Italian  historians. 

DANDOLO,  Enrico,  doge  of  Vendee:  h. 
Venice  about  1108;  d,  Constantinople  14  June 
1205.  He  was  chosen  to  office  in  1192,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  84,  He  had  a  defect  of  sieht 
approaching  nearly  to  blindness;  hut  neither 
that  circumstance  nor  his  age  impaired  the 
vigor  of  his  administration,  the  events  of  his 
government  being  among  the  principal  causes  of 
the  Venetian  greatness.  On  the  formation  of 
the  league  for  the  fourth  Crusade,  imder  Bald- 
win,  Earl  of  Flanders,   Dandolo  Induced  the 
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Senate  to  jtnn  in  it,  and  by  this  poliqr  th«  fim 
hostilities  of  the  armament  were  directed 
against  Zara,  which  had  revolted  from  Venice, 
and  thereby  ^ready  extended  the  Venetian 
boundaries,  gaining  possessions  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  Phrygia,  Morea,  Epirus  and  the  island  of 
Crete  (by  purchase).  On  the  storming  of  Con- 
stantinople the  aged  doge,  it  is  said,  was  the  first 
who  mounted  the  walls.  Wben  the  Crusaders 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  new  emperor  of 
the  city  Dandolo  was  first  nominated;  but  in 
consequence  of  his  age  and  the  incompatible 
character  of  doge,  he  declined,  and  the  choice 
ultimately  fell  on  Baldwin.  In  the  sharing  of 
the  Imperial  dominions  Venice  obtained  a  full 
moiety  and  Dandolo  was  solemnly  invested  with 
tiie  title  of  Despot  of  Romania. 

DANDRUFF,  a  condition  of  scaliness  In  the 
head,  attended  with  desquamation  or  sealing  of 
the  superficial  layers  of  enidermis.  It  may  sim- 
ply indicate  a  dry  and  unhealthy  skin,  or  it  may 
be  the  result  of  several  distinct  skin  diseases, 
chief  of  which  is  pityriasis.  There  is  usually  a 
slight  amount  of  itching,  and  on  scratching  the 
head  large  quantities  of  minute  scales  are  de- 
tached and  fall  on  the  clothing.  Dandruff  also 
occurs  from  seborrhea,  in  which  case  it  is  duo 
more  to  a  mild  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous 
follicles  of  the  skin.  The  sebaceous  matter 
from  the  glands  dries  and  forms  scales.  One  of 
the  general  results  arising  from  dandruff  is  a 
gradual  loss  of  hair.  The  treatment  consists  in 
Better  hygiene  of  the  head,  shampoos  and  care- 
ful slimtnation  by  appropriate  tonics.  Many  of 
the  so-called  hair  tonics  are  valueless,  yig- 
orous  rubbing  of  the  scalp,  with  periodical 
shampooing,  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  com- 
bating this  condition,  but  medical  advice  should 
always  be  sought  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  the 
dan<mifT,     See  Hahl 

DANB,  Nathan,  American  jurist:  b.  Ips- 
wich, Mass.,  27  Dec  17S2;  d.  Beverly,  IS  Feb. 
1835.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1778, 
studied  law  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  began  prac- 
tising in  the  adjoining  town  of  Beveriy  in  1782, 
wbere  he  resided  until  his  death.  In  1812  he 
was  chosen  an  elector  of  President  of  the 
United  States ;  in  1814  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Hartford  Convention;  and  in  1820  he  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  for  revising  the 
couBtitutiMi  of  Massachusetts.  While  he  was 
a  delegate  from  Mataachuactta  to  the  Conti- 
nentat  Congress  in  1786,  die  best  method  of 
providing  for  the  govemment  of  the  vast  ter- 
ritory owned  by  tue  Confederal  north  and 
west  of  the  Ohio  River  came  into  consideration. 
It  was  determined  to  do  this  by  an  ordinance 
which  should  establish  with  much  detail  not 
oair  the  foundation  of  that  govemment,  but  the 
leading  principles  which  should  prevail'  in  the 
IS  of  law  and  public  policy  to  be.in  force 
The  drafting  of  this  mstrument  wa» 
entrusted  to  Dane,  and  it  was  adopted  by 
Congress  without  a  single  alteration,  13  July 
ITW.  The  name  of  the  "Northwest  TerritoiyS 
was  given  to  it;  and  it  comprehended  all  the 
territory  at  that  time  belontong  to  the  Con- 
federacy northwest  of  the  Ohio.  He  Incor- 
porated in  this  ordinance  a  prohibition  against 
all  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
which  the  convention  that  formed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  a  few.  month* 
afterward,  extended  to  all  the  States  of  the 


Union,  by  makipg  it  a  part  of  that  Constitn- 
tion.  His  'Abri<tement  and  Digest  of  Ameri- 
can Law' appeared  1323-29.  In  1829  he  ffiive  to 
the  law  school  in  Harvard  University  ^10,000 
(addiiw  S5,000  more  in  1831)  for  the  founda- 
tion ot  the  Dane  professorship  of  law. 

DANK,  The  Qreat    See  Dog. 

DANEBROG,  dan'6-brog,  the  Danish  na- 
tional flag  (,brog  simply  meaning  cloth),  which 
was  carried  at  the  head  of  the  army,  like  the 
oriflamme  of  France.  It  is  red  witn  a  white 
cross  in  the  centre,  and,  as  the  legend  has  it,  fell 
from  heaven,  as  an  omen  of  victory,  when  the 
pious  Danes  under  Waldemar  11  were  besieging 
the  pagan  town  of  Reval.  In  memory  of  this 
auspicious  event  the  king  founded  the  order  of 
the  Danebrog,  which  fdl  into  abeyance,  how- 
ever, at  a  later  period.  In  1671,  under  Chris- 
tian V,  and  again  under  Fredenck  IV,  it  was 
revived.  It  may  be  conferred  upon  all  ranks, 
and  may  be  awarded  for  military  or  civil 
services.  The  decoration  consists  of  a  white 
enameled  gold  cross,  suspended  by  a  white  rib- 
bon with  a  red  border. 
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and  at  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Heidelberg, 
became  member  of  the  Commission  of  Codifica- 
tion after  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  in  1901  be- 
came Minister  of  Education.  In  1902-03  he 
was  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  again  for  a  few  days  in  1911.  He 
became  president  of  the  Sobranje  in  the  same 
year  and  in  1912  was  one  of  a  commission  of 
three  in  the  negotiations  with  Turkey  over  the 
armistice.  In  December  1912  he  was  again  on  a 
commission  of  three  who  went  to  London  for 
the  Balkan-Turidsh  Peace  Conference,  in  which 
he  bore  a  leading  part.  He  was  the  Bulgarian 
signatory  to  the  Peace  of  London  between  the 
Balkan  Sutea  and  Turkey  concluded  30  May 
1913. 

DANBGBLD,  dSn'^lt,  or  DANEGBLT 
(A.-S.  Dene,  Danes;  gtld,  geld,  payment),  an 
ancient  annual  tax  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to 
maintain  forces  to  resist  the  Danes.  It  was 
first  paid  in  991,  when  Ethelred  purchased  the 
retreat  of  the  invaders,  which  had  reached  as 
far  as  Maldon.  The  tex  was  continued  until 
the  time  of  Stephen,  as  one  of  the  rights  of  ttie 
Crown.  If  was  not  actually  repealed  nntil 
Henry  IF*  time   (1163). 

DANELAGH,  dan'I^,  the  ancient  name  of 
a  strip  of  territory  extending  along  the  east 
coast  of  England  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Tweed,  ceded  by  Alfred  the  Great  to  Gulhrun. 
Idnp  of  the  Danes,  after  the  battle  of  Ethandune. 
This  name  (Danelagh  or  Dane-law)  it  retained 
till  the  Norman  conquest,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  governed  by  a  modification  of  Danish  law 
and  not  by  English  law.  King  Canute,  to  pre- 
vent any  cnanges  in  the  laws,  had  them  gathered 
together  and  taught  to  the  people. 

DANENHOWHR,  da'nen-how-er  John 
Wilson,  American  Arctic  explorer:  b.  Chicago, 
in.,  30  Sept  1849;  d,  Annapolis.  Md.,  20  April 
1887.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  in  1870,  and  took  part  in  a  sur- 
veying expedition  to  the  northern  Pacific  on  the 
Porlsmouih.     He  joined  the  Jeanneltt  expetU- 
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for  the  Arctic  Ocean,  via  BerinK  Strait  The 
vessel  was  lost  in  the  ice  and  me  crew  after 
<l"KKing  their  boats  over  the  frozen  deep  for 
95  days  reached  the  open  sea.  A  terrible  storm 
separated  the  boats  and  none  ever  was  heard  of 
except  the  one  in  which  Lieutenant  Danen- 
hower  had  embarked.  It  reached  Lena  Delta, 
1?  Sept.  1881,  and  be  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  June  1882.  He  wrote  'The  Narrative 
of  the  Jeannette,* 

DANES  ISLAND,  a  place  made  noted  by 
Andree,  the  Arctic  explorer,  who,  on  11  July 
1897,  started  from  this  isUnd  on  his  fatal  polar 
expedition.  It  is  a  small  island  off  the  coast 
of  the  SpitienbergEn  group  and  to  the  northwest 

DANEWBRE,  da'ne-vEi4c  (Danes'  work), 
an  andent  wall  from  30  to  40  feet  high  and  of 
an  equal  thickness,  constructed  of  earth.  Stone 
and  wood,  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century, 
seemingly  as  a  protection  against  the  Saxons. 
It  extended  alon^  the  souuiem  frontier  of 
Schleswig  for  a  distance 

being  defended  by  a  ser___ _.__  

relied  upon  it  to  dieck  the  approach  of  the  Ger- 
man trooDs  during  the  Schleswig-Hol stein  war 
of  1864.  It  was  soon  discovered  tfiat  their  army 
was  too  weak  for  the  defense  of  so  extensive 
a- line,  and  the  poaition  was  abandoned.  The 
wall  was  soon  after  leveled  to  the  ground. 

DAHHAUSER,  Joseph,  Austrian  painter: 
b.  Vienna,  18  Aug.  180S ;  d.  4  May  1845.  He 
turned  his  attention  at  first  to  historical  paint- 
ing and  living  for  some  time  at  Venice,  fell 
under  the  influence  of  the  works  of  Titian  and 
Paolo  Veronese  and  followed  religious  paint- 
ins  for  a  while,  later  becoming  a  genre  pointer, 
which  better  suited  his  talent  Among  uis  his- 
torical pictures  is  'Etienne  the  Fortunate  Offer- 
ing the  Crown  of  Hungary  to  the  Viivin' 
(1832).  An  altar  piece  in  the  cathednT  at 
Erlau,  representing  the  martyrdom  of  Saint 
John,  and  an  'Abraham  Driving  Away  Hagar 
and  Ishmael'  are  noted  among  his  religious 
pictures.  He  is  perhaps  best  Known  by  his 
humorous  scenes  depicting  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Austrian  life.  Of  these  there  are 
several  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Vienna. 
Many  of  bis  works  have  been  popu^rized  by 
engraving,  such  as  'Cured  without  knowint;;  it* ; 
'The  Oculist';  'The  Prodigal'-  'Reading  the 
Will' ■  'Soup  at  the  Convent' ;  "Wine,  Women, 
and  Son^ ;  'Judge  and  Lawyer' ;  and  'The 
Evening  Festival,'   his  last  work. 

DANICHICH,  dan'e-chich,  D^nro  (Ser- 
bian DjDBo  DANiftOj  Serbian  philologist:  b. 
Nensatr,  1825;  d.  1882.  Educated  at  Neusatt, 
Presburg  and  Buda-Pesth,  he  came  to  Vienna  in 
1845  where  he  met  the  famous  Serbian  scholar 
Vnk  Stefanovi<4i-Karadiich,  and  dedicated  all 
his  efforts  to  the  study  of  Serbian  and  other 
Slavonic  languages.  In  1855  Danichich  came  to 
Belgrade  to  take  the  chair  of  Comparative 
Slavonic  philology  at  the  Ci^  College.  He  also 
became  librarian  of  the  Serbian  National 
Library  and  member  and  secretary  of  the  Ser- 
bian Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1%5  he  tost  his 
chair  in  the  Belgrade  Ci^  College,  through  cer- 
tain intrigue,  but  was  immediately  invited  to 
Agram  to  talce  the  secretaryship-  of  the  South- 
Suv  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  position  he 
accepted.  All  bis  activity  tended  to  prove  the 
unity  and  the  identity  which  naturally  exists  be- 


tween the  Serbians  and  the  Croatlans  but  which 
have  been  endangered  by  foreign  and  religious 
influences.  While  still  a  student  he  had  written 
'The  War  for  Serbian  Language  and  Orthog- 
raphy.' The  publication  of  that  book  strangdy 
enough  was  prohibited  in  Vienna  *for  higher 
political  reasons,'  but  it  was  published  at  Buda- 
nestb  and  caused  a  sensation  throi^hout  the 
Slav  world.  His  translation  in  modern  Serbian 
of  the  'Old  Testament'  was  published  together 
with  Vuk's  translation  of  the  *New  Testament' 
but  the  book  was  suppressed  in  Serbia  by  preju- 
diced authorities.  By  his  'Akcenti  u  glagola' 
('Accents  in  Verbs')  he  definitely  established 
the  existence  of  four  main  accents  in  the  Ser- 
bian idiom.  His  much  more  important  works 
'Serbian  Grammar'  (Vienna  ISSO;  8th  ed., 
1892);  'History  of  the  forms  of  the  Serbian  or 
Croatian  Language  to  the  End  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury,' 'A  Concordance  of  old  Serbian  Literary 
Monuments'  and  his  collection  of  material  for 
a  standard  dictionary  of  the  Serbo-Croatian 
language  as  also  bis  monographs  dealing  whh 
the  ancient  monuments  of  the  Serbian  tongue 
(Domentian's  'Life  of  Saint  Sava^ ;  'Life  of 
Saint  Simeon  and  Saint  Sava'  ;  Cianilo's  'Lives 
of  Serbian  Kings  and  Archbishops')  iiave 
earned  for  him  a  very  hi^  place  in  the  history 
of  Serbian  philology. 

DANIEL  (Heb.  (God  is  my  judge>).  The 
hero  and  putative  author  of  the  book  of  DanieL 
According  to  this  book,  he  was  carried  away 
from  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadncnar  in  the  third 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  i.e.,  606  B.C  Although  at 
the  time  a  youth,  he  was  old  enough  to  be 
•skilful  in  all  wisdom,  cunning  in  knowledge, 
and  understanding  science.'  For  three  years 
he  was  taaght  the  literature  and  language  of 
the  dliaJdxans,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period 
excelled  in  wisdom  all  the  magicians  and  en- 
chanters of  the  realm-  In  the  second  year  of 
Nebucbadneuar  (604-03  b.c)  he  was  able,  not 


xplained  the  meaning  of  another  dream 
which  referred  to  a  coming  period  of  insanity 
in  the  king's  life,  with  the  result  that  after  the 
humiliating  experience  Nebuchadnezzar  was  led. 
to  worship  Daniel's  God  (iv).  On  the  night. 
when  King  Belshazzar,  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
was  overthrown  by  Darius  the  Mede,  son  oi 
Xerxes,  Daniel  read  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  and  announced  to  him  its  solemn  signif-  ' 
icance,  whereupon  he  was  clothed  with  purple 
and  proclaimed  one  of  the  three  hi^est  rulers 
under  the  Idng  (v).  This  position  he  re- 
tained under  Darius  the  Mede,  who  even  con- 
templated making  him  grand  vizier  with  au- 
thority over  all  others.  WTien  his  rivals  forced 
this  monarch  to  cast  him  into  the  lions'  den 
for  breaking  a  ro^l  decree  in  regard  to  religion, 
he  was  found  uninjured  in  the  morning,  they 
were  punished,  end  the  worship  of  his  God  was 
enjoined  upon  all  men  in  the  kingdom  (vi). 
Daniel  not  only  interpreted  the  dreams  of  ouiers 
but  also  had  areams  and  visions  of  his  own,  in 
the  first  year  of  Bclshazzar  (vii),  die  third 
year  of  tins  king  (viii),  the  first  year  of  Darius 
the  Mede  (ix),  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek,  or  third,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  (x),  and  again  in  Uie  same  first  year, 
according  to  the  Greek  and  Theodolion  (xi). 
The  historical  character  of  this  Jewish  sage, 
master   of    magicians   and   statesman,    holding 
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it  the  court  of  Chaldxan,  Median 
1  kings  in  the  course  of  70  ^eais,  is 


S; 

made  doubtful  by  certain  peculia 
statement  that  cannot  altogeuer  be  due  to 
errors  of  transcription  but  seem  to  reveal  a 
serious  want  of  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the 
author  or  authors  with  the  period  in  which  the 
hero's  career  is  laid.  Thus  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Jerusalem  was  captured  by  Nebuchadneizar 
in  606  B-Cj  and  he  was  not  then  king.  No  son 
of  his  by  the  name  of  Belshazzar  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  Babylon.  Bil-shar-uzur,  the  son  of 
Nabiuiaid,  the  last  king-  of  Babylon,  seems  to 
have  been  mistakenly  supposed  to  be  a  kint; 
and  a  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  History  knows 
no  Darius  the  Mede,  son  of  Xerxes,  and  im- 
mediate  successor  of  the  last  Babylonian  king. 
Darius  Hystaspis  seems  to  have  been  meant, 
but  he  was  the  father  of  Xerxes,  and  not  his 
son,  and  the  successor  of  Gaumata,  not  of 
Belsbazzar. 

In  Ezekiel  xiv,  14,  20,  Noah.  Daniel  and  Job 
are  quoted  as  examples  of  righteousness;  but  it 
is  declared  that  even  they  could  only  save  them- 
selves if  they  were  in  a  country  that  had  sinned 
and  against  which  destruction  by  famine,  wild 
beasts,  sword  or  pestilence  had  been  decreed. 
In  Ezekiel  xxviii.  Iff,  the  prince  of  Tyre  is 
charged  with  claiming  that  he  is  a  god;  his 
divinity  is  denied,  but  it  is  admitted  tnat  he  is 
wiser  than  Daniel,  and  that  there  is  no  secret 
that  can  be  hidden  from  him.  If  these  pas- 
sages were  written  by  Ezekiel  in  592  and  586 
B.C.,  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  Daniel  was  already  at  that  time  a  figure 
belonging  to  antiquity  lilce  Noah  and  Job.  But 
some  scholars  consider  tliem  either  as  inter- 
polations or  as  parts  of  a  late  work  showing 
acquaintance  with  the  book  of  Daniel  in  its 
earliest    form.    The    version    of    the    Achikar 


downfall  of  Ae  Assyrian  empire  narratives 
began  to  circulate  concerning  grand  viziers  of 
kings  like  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon,  and 
the  part  that  Achikar  plays  in  the  ToKt  story 
shows  how  easily  a  popular  figure  of  this  kind 
could  be  appropriated.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
career  of  a  Nehemiah  suggests  the  possibility  of 
a  nucleus  of  historic  fact  even  wnere  the  ex- 
tant documents  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
warrant  a  marked  degree  of  confidence.  It  is 
perhaps  sigi^ificant  that  the  name  Daniel  occurs 
m  Eira  viii,  2,  and  Nrfi.  x,  6,  in  lists  which 
also  contain  the  names  of  Mishael,  Azariah  and 
Hananiah.  For  literature  see  Daniel,  Book  OF. 
Nathaniel  Schmidt. 

DANIEL,  Anthonjr,  French  Jesuit  mission- 
ary in  North  America:  b.  Dieppe  1601;  d.  4 
July  164S.  In  compai^  with  the  Sieur  de 
Champlain  he  came  to  Quebec  in  1633  and  was 
soon  after  transferred  to  the  mission  among 
the  Huron  Indians.  He  was  shot  during  an 
attack  upon  the  town  of  Saint  Joset^  by  a  band 
of  hostile  Iroquois.  ConsuJI  Parkman.  *The 
Jesuits  in  North  America*  (Boston  1867). 

DANIEL,  John  Moocure,  American  jour- 
nalist: b.  Virginia  1825;  d.  1865.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Richmond  Examinrr 
in  which  capacity  bis  free  speech  obliged  him 
to  engage  in  several  duels.  He  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Sardinia  in  1853,  but  his  indiscreet 
action  in  several  matters  seriously  impaired  his 


iuBuence  as  a  diplomatist.  During  the  Ovil 
War  he  served  in  the  Confederate  armj;  for  a 
time,  but  being  wounded,  retired,  resuminfi;  his 
editorship  of  the  Examiner.  He  attacked  in  its 
columns  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  in  consequence  was  obHged  to 
fight  a  duel  with  the  latter.  His  writings  were 
published  by  his  brother   (New  York  1868). 

DANIEL,  John  Warwick,  American  politi- 
cian I  b.  Lynchburg,  Va.,  5  Sept  1842 ;  d.  there, 
29  June  1910.  He  served  in  the  Confederate 
army  during  the  Civil  War ;  subsequently 
studied  law  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
his  profession.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Vir- 

Sinia  legislature  1866-72  and  1875-81 ;  and  was 
efeated  for  governor  of  his  State  in  1881.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  1835-87;  entered  the 
national  Senate  in  the  year  last  named  and  was 
reelected  at  the  expiration  of  his  term.  He 
published  'Attachments  Under  the  Code  of 
Virginia' ;  'Negotiable  Instruments' ;  'The 
Character  of  Stonewall  Jackson*  (1868) ; 
'Speeches  and  Orations*    (1911). 

DANIEL,  Henuum  Adalbert,  Ormaa 
author  and  hymnologist :  b.  Kothen,  18  Nov. 
1812;  d.  Leipxig,  13  Sept.  1871.  In  1835  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  University 


he  became  professor,  and  continued  to  serve 
until  1870,  when  he  resigned  and  retired  to 
Dresden.  He  was  the  author  of  geographical 
scholastic  and  liturgical  works.  Hts  most  noted 
work  was  bis  great  collection  of  hymns:  'The- 
saunu  H^nnologicus  sive  Hymnaruto,  canti- 
corum,  sequentiarum,  circum  annum  M.D. 
usititarum,  oollectio  amplissima'  (5  vols.,  Halle 
1841-43).  Sets  are  now  quite  scarce  and  sell 
for  a  good  price. 

DANIEL,  Samuel,  English  historian  and 
poet:  b.  Taunton,  England  1562;  d.  Beckington, 
Somerset,  14  Oct.  1619,  As  an  historical  poet 
Lucan  seems  to  have  been  his  pattern.  He  be- 
stowed much  labor  on  the  poem  in  eight  books 
'History  of  the  Civil  Wars  between  the  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster.*  Daniel  contributed 
much  to  the  improvement  of  the  poetical  dic- 
tion of  England,  His  stanzas,  formed  with  a 
careful  attention  to  the  Italian  octave,  have 
more  dignity  and  euphony  than  most  verses  of 
this  sort  in  English  literature  in  the  first  half 
of  the  I7th  century.  He  is  not  wanting  in 
rhetorical  beauty  and  force.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  some  poetical  epistles,  pastorals,  57 
sonnets  and  a  few  tragedies.  The  first  seon 
to  have  excited  much  attention.  During  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  wrote  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  England  till  the  time  of  Edward 
III,  a  work  learned  and  dear,  without  ostenta- 
tion and  containing  useful  and  aoite  views.  His 
oomfdete  works' were  edited  by  Grosart  (5  vols., 
London  1885-96). 

DANIEL,  Book  of.  In  the  Oeek  Bible 
and  its  daughter  versions,  as  well  as  in  the 
Syriac  Peshita,  Ihe  Latin  Vulgate  and  most 
modem  translations,  the  book  of  Daniel  has  a 
position  among  the  Prophets ;  but  in  die  Hebrew 
Bible  its  place  is  amon^  the  Hagiograpba,  near 
the  end  of  the  collection.  The  earliest  testi- 
mony  of  the  latter  arrangement  is  found  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  'Balwi  bathm*  14b.  Thourii 
it  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  proi^etlc  toOt 
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in  the  Alaundrigui  synagogue  wer«  arranged  in 
a-  definite  order,  the  inclusion  of  Daniel  can 
scarcely  have  been  a  late  innovation,  since  Jews 
and  Christians  alike  who  used  the  Greek  Bible 
in  the  1st  century  a.d.  appear  to  have  considered 
bim  as  a  prophet  and  ibade  no  distinction  be- 
tween his  book  and  those  of  other  prophets; 
Josepbus  regarded  him  as  •one  of  the  greatest* 
of  the  ^ropnets^  'Antiquities'  x,  266^  and  obvi- 
-  ously  indudea  his  book  among  the  13 
prophets,  'Ag.  Apion'  1,  40,  and  he  was  referred 
to  ID  MalL  xxiv,  15,  as  "Daniel  the  prophet* 
It  is,  therefore,  jirobable  that  the  book  was  rele- 

Sted  to  the  third  division  of  the  canon  in  the 
century  A.D.    The   reason  taiy  have  been 


The  Massoretic  text  diSers  from  all  early 
versions,  with  the  doubtful  exceptions  of  the 
Syriac  Peshita  and  Aquila,  in  excluding  the 
deutero-canonical  parts,  and  especially  from  the 
oldest  Greek  version  in  many  other  respects. 
There  is  a  tendencjr  at  present  to  assume  that 
the  prayer  of  Azariah,  the  hymn  of  the  three 
friends  of  Daniel,  the  fable  of  Susanna  and 
the  stories  of  Bel  and  the  Dn^on  were  trans- 
lated  from  an  Aramaic  original.  But  it  is  also 
widely  recognized  that  these  sections  are  likely 
to  be  later  additions  in  the  original,  though  ear- 
lier than  the  Greek  version.  The  oldest  testi- 
mony to  the  text  is  unquestionabl]r  this  Greek 
version  for  which  the  Church  substituted  Theo- 
dotion's.  The  latter  seems  to  have  had  for  its 
foundation  a  version  of  which  traces  are  already 
found  in  the  1st  century  a.d.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  for  questionirw  that  the  old  Greek  trans- 
lation was  a  fairly  taithful,  though  not  very 
elegant,  rendering  of  the  text  current  about 
100  B.C  This  text  itself  was  not  free  from 
additions  and  transpositions;  but  its  most  im- 
fiortant  characteristic  was  the  api>arent  absence 
in  it  of  many  later  embellishments  of  the  Mas- 
soretic text  Thus  the  imaee  of  gold  was_  6 
cubits  high,  and  not  60  (iii,  1),  and  the  enemies 
who  secured  the  edict  from  the  king,  spied  upon 
Daniel,  had  him  punished,  and  were  themselves 
thrown  to  the  lions  together  with  their  families 
(vi)  were  the  two  fellow-presidents,  and  not  alt 
Uie  rulers  of  the  empire.  The  only  manuscript 
extant  of  the  old  Greek  version  was  published 
by  Mwistris  in  1772,  and  by  CoMa  in  1877;  a 
Wuable  Syriac  translation  of  it  made  by  Paul 
of  Telia  in  617  a.i>.  was  published  by  Bugati 
in  1788,  and  by  Ceriani  in  1874.  The  Old  Latin, 
Contic.  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  Georgian,  Armenian 
and  Shvonic  versions  were  made  from  Theodo- 
tion,  the  Syriac  Peshita  and  the  Latin  Vulgate 
{rom_  a  Hebrew-Aramaic  text  nearer  the  Ma>- 

One  part  (i,  Hi,  4a;  viii-xir)  of  the  prolo- 
canonical  book  is  in  Hebrew,  another  part  (ii, 
«>-vii,  281  in  Aramaic  The  Hebrew  is  of  a 
late  type;  the  Aramaic  is  not  Mesopotamian  or 
Babylonian,  but  the  Judean  dialect  Various 
Iheories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  this 
bilingual  character.  Some  have  thought  that 
the  author  began  his  work  in  Hebrew,  but 
changed  into  Aramaic  to  reproduce  the  words  of 
the  Chaldatans  in  the  dialect  they  spoke,  or  he 
supposed  that  they  spoke,  and  then  returned  to 
the  Hebrew  to  conceal  in  the  sacred  tongue 
what  was  meant  only  for  the  wise  men  of  his 
own  people.  Corrodi,  'KritJsche  Geschichte 
des  Chiliasmus*  (1781),  suggested  that  tiie  whole 


boob  was  ori^iaally  written  in  Hebrew,  but  that 
the  author  himself  translated  some  parts  into 
Aramaic ;  Lehormant,  Sevan,  Haupt,  Barton, 
Prince,  Riessler  and  G.  Jahn  thought  that,  a 
part  of  the  original  having  been  lost,  the  An- 
maic  translation  was  substituted  for  it.  Huet, 
■Demonstratio  evangelica'  (1679),  Marti,  Buhl, 
Wright,  Charles  and  Buttenwieser  have  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  whole  book  was  orig- 
inally written  in  Aramaic,  but  that  either  the 
beginning  and  the  end  were  translated  into 
Hebrew  or  the  ordinal  was  used  for  certain 
missing  parts  of  the  Hebrew  translation  Siu- 
ooza,  'Tractatus  iheologico-politicus'  (1670). 
supposed  that  the  Aramaic  parts  were  written  1^ 
Chaldsan  chroniclers.  Eichorn  {AUgemeiiu 
Bibliothtk,  1787),  considered  ii,  4b-vii  as  an 
earlier  Aramaic  work,  while  he  assumed  that 
the  remainder  was  written  in  Hebrew.  This 
view  has  been  revived  by  Meinhold,  Strack,  Dal- 
man.  Torrey,  Sellin,  Kent  and  Schmidt.  Most 
of  tnese  students  look  upon  i-ii,  4a  as  a  trans- 
lation frcan  the  Aramaic  and  vii  as  an  Aramaic 
version.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  story- 
book was  written  in  Aramaic  that  vii  was  a 
late  addition  to  this  work  in  the  same  language, 
and  that  the  author  of  the  visions,  who  atiectea 
the  use  of  Hebrew,  wrote  i-ii,  4a  as  an  intro- 
duction to  take  the  place  of  some  other  exoi^ 

In  earlier  times  the  unity  of  the  book  was 
generally  accepted,  the  onlv  apparent  exception 
being  Josepbus  who  speaks  of  several  boola 
written  by  Daniel,  'Antiquities'  x,  267.  Even 
the  deutero-canonical  sections  were  widely  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  original  work,  in  spite 
of  Jerome's  attitude,  and  the  ascription  of  xiv 
to  *tfae  prophet  Habakkuk*  Until  the  17th 
century  the  entire  Hebrew- Aramaic  text  seems 
to  have  been  assigned  to  the  same  author.  But 
SpinoEa  distin^ished  between  the  stories  whidi 
be  did  not  ascribe  to  Daniel,  and  the  visions.  A 
similar  view  was  taken  by  Isaac  Newton  (1732) 
and  Isaac  Beausobre  (1742),  while  Edward 
Wells  <A  Help  to  the  Understanding  of  Daniel* 
(1716),  suggested  that  chapter  i  was  written 
after  Daniefs  time.  J.  D.  MIchaclis  (1772)  re- 
garded the  book  as  made  of  independent  sec- 
tions ;  Hchhom  f  1787)  regarded  ii-vi  as  a  work 
later  than  the  exile  but  earlier  than  the  Macca- 
bcan  age  when  i,  vii-xii  were  written;  and  Ber- 
tholdt  (1806)  considered  the  book  as  a  com- 
pilation of  at  least  seven  distinct  pamphlets,  the 
visions  from  the  days  of  Antiochus  Iv,  and  the 
stories  earlier.  Volnev,  'Recherches  nouvelles 
sur  Iliistoire  ancicnne'  (1814),  thought  of  sev- 
eral authors  living  after  Antiochns  IV,  one  of 
them  in  the  Roman  period.  Lagarde  (G5((. 
getehrtf  Anseipf,  1891),  maintained  that  vU 
was  written  in  69  ad.,  and  that  Jos^^us  did  not 
have  in  his  copy  cither  vii  or  ix-xil.  Hertlein 
has  developed  the  theory  more  fully,  assigning 
ii,  vii,  ix-xii  to  the  year  70  A.D.  Barton  (1898) 
suggested,  in  addition  to  the  introductory  chap- 
ter, nine  independent  pamphlets  written  by  three 
or  four  difierent  auuiors  between  168  and  164 
BJC  Views  similar  to  tbat  of  Eichhom  have 
been  expressed  by  Meinhold  (1884),  Strack, 
Wildcboer,  Torrey,  Kent,  Sellin  and  Schmidt. 
Meinhold  assi^ed  ii^vi  to  the  first  part  of  the 
3d  century,  vii-xii  to  the  Maccabeean  period, 
and  Torrey  called  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  no  event  later  than  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
III  seems  to  be  Bthid«d  to  in  i!,  and  dt^  dw 
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story-book  c  242  a.c  It  seems  necessafy  to 
assume  several  litemry  strata,  such  as  ^1)  the  3d 
century  Aramaic  story  book  in  which  iii  appears 
to  have  been  a  later  insertion;  (2)  Daniel's 
vision  in  Aramaic  (vii),  added  to  the  sto^-book 
soon  after  168  b,c;  (3)  the  visions  in  Hebrew 
(viii-xii)  and  the  introduction  in  165  B.C. ;  (4> 
Uie  prayer  in  ix,  4~19,  as  pointed  out  by  Gall, 
and  some  minor  interpolations,  and  (5),  the 
deutero-canonical  parts  written  in  Aramaic  be- 
fore the  end  of  me  2d  century.  Even  stroQg 
defenders  of  the  traditional  view,  like  Zdckler 
(1869),  Uyrberg  {Bibelforskaren,  1894), 
iiiompson  0897),  and  Wrif^t  (1«)6)  have 
looked  upon  xi  as  an  interpolation  or  an  expan- 
■ion  of  the  original  text 

Among  scholars  maintaining  the  uni&  of  the 
book  it  has  generally  been  held  until  recent 
times  diat  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic 

ETts  were  written  by  Daniel.  This  opinion  has 
en  defended,  with  teaming  and  acuteness.  by 
Hengstenberg,  Havernick,  Pusey,  Keil,  Auber- 
len,  Hebberlynck,  Comely,  Wright  and  Wilson. 
Certain  peculiarities,  however,  aroused  doubts 
and  questions  already  in  antiquity,  and  in  the 
last  century  many  Protestant,  Jewish  and  Cath- 
olic scholars  have  been  led  to  assign  it  as  a 
whole  to  a  later  a^e.  The  Talmudic  statement 
that  Daniel  was  written  by  the  men  of  the  great 
synagogue  'Baba  balhra'  15a,  still  remaitu 
obscure,  but  some  land  of  editorial  activity  is 
probably  meant  Celsus  (c.  178  a.d.)  obviously 
did  not  believe  in  the  story  of  Dajiiel  in  the 
lions'  den  or  that  it  was  told  by  the  prophet 
himself,  Origen,  'c  Celsimi>  vii,  53,  57 ;  and 
even  among  Christians  there  seem  to  have  been 
some  doubts  on  thispoint  in  the  time  of  HippoU 
ytus,  'Com.>  iii,  29,  4.  Porphyry;  in  the  M 
century  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
author  lived  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  IV.  His 
amnions,  set  forth  in  the  12th  book  of  his  lost 
'Treatise    against   the    Christians,'    were    fre- 

?uent1y  quoted,  sometimes  with  approval,  by 
erome,  who  rejected  the  main  thesis,  but  re- 
marked, *if  this  is  said  concerning  Antiochus, 
irtlat  harm  can  it  do  to  our  religion?*  Isidore 
of  Seville  (d.  632)  declared  that  Daniel  and 
&:ekiel  were  written  "by  some  wise  men.* 
*Orig.*  vi,  2.  According  to  Maldonatus  (1611), 
90tae  Manichteans  (Pauticians)  and  Anabap- 
tists rejected  the  authenticity  of  Daniel; 
Tizlano  was  accused  at  Coira  in  1S47  of  re^rd- 
ing  some  parts  of  the  Prophets  as  spurious, 
Comba.  *I  nostri  protestanti'  {II,  487,  f.  1897). 
Uriel  da  Costa  in  1624  maintained,  in  a  lost 
work,  That  the  book  was  written  by  some  Phar- 
isee in  the  Maccabsean  period.  Hobbes,  *Levi- 
athan'  (1651),  only  threw  out  the  hint  that 
Daniel  and  other  early  books  may  have  received 
their  present  form  after  the  exile,  perhaps 
througn  Ezra.  But  Anthony  Collins,  'The 
Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  Considered'  (1727), 
presented  a  solid  array  of  arguments  for  a  Mac- 
cal^n  origin  of  the  book;  full  justice  has  not 
yet  been  done  to  the  scientific  character  of  his 
reasoning.  Corro<ti  (1781)  regarded  the  work  as 
made  up  of  unconnected  fragments  written  ttv 
an  author  living  in  the  Maccabsan  age  to  which 
extensive  additions  and  changes  were  subse- 
quently made.  Bleek  (Theol.  Ztitsckrifl,\S22) 
urged  against  Eichhom  and  Bertholdt  the  unity 
of  the  book  and  the  Maccabsean  origin  of  all  Its 
contents.  This  has  become  the  view  of  a  great 
majority  oi  critics.    Uke  Volney,  Havet,  *Le 


author  depicted  Herod  the  Great  under  the 
guise  of  Antiochus  IV.  Among  those  who 
reject  the  unin',  the  visions  are  as  a  rule 
assigned  to  the  Maccafiteari  period,  Lagarde  and 
Heitlein  being  the  chief  exceptions. 

The  leading  arguments  for  a  later  origin  of 
the  entire  book  than  the  exile,  and  for  a  Macca- 
basan  date  of  Uie  visions  of  Daniel  are  (1)  the 
position  of  the  book  in  the  Hebrew  canon;  <2) 
the  omission  of  Daniel's  name  in  Ecclesiastictts 
3ilix;  (3)  the  occurrence  of  Persian  and  Greek 
words  and  later  forms  of  names;  (4)  the  men- 
tion of  the  Chaldseans  as  a  priestly  class;  (5) 
the  reflection  upon  the  70  years  exile :  (6)  the 
use  of  the  West  Aramaic;  (7)  the  absence  of 
any  acquaintance  with  the  book  before  the  2d 
century  ».c;  (8)  later  theological  ideas;  (9) 
the  peculiar  survey  of  histoty,  involving  seem- 
ingly erroneous  ideas  of  the  earlier  penod,  re- 
markable familiarity  with  Antiochus  IV  and 
his  immediate  successors,  but  a  mistaken  notion 
as  to  the  end  of  this  king's  rei^;  and  (10)  the 
apfiarent'  significance  of  the  image,  the  four 
beasts,  the  '■one  like  a  son  of  man,*  the  little 
horn,  and  the  70  weeks.  These  arguments  arc 
not  all  of  equal  weight.  Thus  we  know  some- 
thing about  earlv  critical  opinions  as  to  the 
status  of  sacred  books,  but  as  yet  nothing  with 
certainty  concerning  the  time  and  manner  of 
their  acceptance  for  public  reading,  "rhe  silence 
of  the  author  of  Eicclesiasticus  xlix  (see  Ec- 
CLESiASTici;s)  in  regard  to  Ezra  is  even  more 
remarkable  than  his  omission  of  Daniel ;  Joseph 
is  clearly  an  afterthought  and  his  services  to 
Israel  may  have  seemed  greater  than  Daniel's. 
Persian  and  Greek  words  are  not  likely  to  have 
been  used  in  Babylon  at  the  time  of  the  exile; 
the  spelling  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for  Nebu- 
chadrezzar may  be  due  to  a  copyist;  it  is  not 
known  when  the  names  of  foreign  gods  began 
to  be  changed  (Abed  Nego  for  Abed  Nebo, 
Shadrak  for  Mardufc,  Mishak  for  Nnsku). 
There  is  a  possibility  that  galdv  or  kald%  was 
the  name  of  a  priestly  class  (Cf.  Yale  Oriental 
Seriet,  66ff,  19IS),  but  *e  Hebrew  KatditH 
seems  to  be  connected,  not  with  KaUu,  but 
with  Kaskdu,  the  Babylonian  name  for  the 
Chaldean  peoi^e.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  wt^ 
Daniel  should  have  sou^t  for  a  new  interpre- 
tation of  the  70  years  before  the  70-year  period 
was  up.  The  use  of  West  Aramaic,  if  ori^nal, 
favors  Palestine- as  a  {riace  of  composition. 
While  there  appears  to  be  no  trace  of  Danidic 
ideas  in  the  Jewish  writers  after  the  exile,  it  is 
not  certain  that  any  of  them  had  a  natnrd 
occasion  for  referring  to  them.  The  advanced 
angelotogy  does  not  "with  certainty  show  Zoroas- 
trian  influence,  but  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection 
is  probably  of  Persian  ori^n.  The  direction  in 
prayer,  fasting  as  a  preparation  for  a.  revelation, 
and  a  rigid  observance  of  dietary  rules  are  not 
necessanly  signs  of  a  later  age;  and  the  refer- 
ence to  'the  books*  only  shows  that  some  land 
of  a  collection  of  sacred  writings  existed. 

Neither  Jeremiah  nor  the  author  of  Kings 
knows  anything  about  a  capture  of  Jerusalem 
and  deportation  of  Jehoiakim  in  606  B.C  In 
2  Chron.  xxxvi,  6,  however,  Nebuchadnezzar  Is 
said  to  have  deported  Jehoiakim  and  carried 
away  some  of  the  sacred  vessels  to  BabylcMi, 
thou^  the  year  is  not  indicated  But  J_er. 
xxxvi,  I  seems  to  preclude  siuh^a  deportatjon 
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in  the  third  year  of  Jeholalain.  Belshazzar 
(Bd-shar-THZUr)  was  not  a  son  oi  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but  of  Nabunaid,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  was  ever  king  of  Balwlon;  but 
he  is  mentioned  together  niui  his  fattier,  com- 
manded  an  army  and  tnay  have  been  killed 
defending  a  part  of  the  city  after  Babylon  had 
been  dehvered  over  to  Cyrus.  History  knows 
nothing  of  a  Darius  the  Mede.  He  was  for 
many  centuries  identified  with  Cyaxares,  son  of 
Astyages,  known  only  through  Xenophon's 
'  'Cyropsedia.'  Xenophon  nowhere  suggests  that 
Cyaxares  had  the  name  of  Darius,  or  was  made 
Idng  of  Babylon.  He  speaks  of  the  part  taken 
by  Gobiyas  in  the  occupation  of  Babylon,  and 
this  has  been  verified  by  the  inscriptions  (cp. 
Scheil,  Reme  d'asiyriolaffie,  p.  16S,  1914),  Bnt 
he  is  not  said  to  have  been  made  lan^  of  Baby- 
Ion,  or  to  have  taken  the  name  Darius,  and  he 
is  distinctly  declared  to  be  a  native  Baby- 
lonian. Windder,  'Altorientalische  Forschmi- 
gen>  (II.  214ff,  1899),  assumed  that  Cam- 
^ses  was  Darius  the  Mede,  and  that  he  was 
made  king  of  Babylon  by  his  father  in  S38  B.C., 
and  the  suggestion  has  been  carried  out  more 
fully  by  Botitflower  (Journal  of  Theological 
Studies.  1915).  But  it  is  not  yet  certain  whether 
it  was  m  538  or  S30  that  Cambyses  was  king  of 
Babylon.  Darius  the  Mede,  son  of  Xerxes, 
seems  to  be  a  reflection  of  Darius  Mystasins, 
father  of  Xerxes,  as  was  seen  by  Marian^is 
Scotus  in  the  13th  century.     It  has  even  been 

!>lausibly  suggested  by  Lagrange  (Remtt  bib- 
iqut,  1896)  that  his  name  may  not  have  oc- 
curred at  all  in  the  original  text.  In  xi,  1,  the 
Greek  has  Cyrtis ;  ix,  1,  looks  Hke  a  late  editorial 
superscription;  and  in  v,  30,  the  Greek  reads, 
'the  kingdom  was  taken  away  from  the  Chal- 
dieans  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  the  Per- 
sians.* It  is  not  distinctly  stated  in  xi,  2,  that 
there  would  be  only  four  Persian  kings;  from 
the  biblical  books  the  author  is  likely  to  have 
known  of  others,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  vii, 
&  refers  to  Persia.  Of  the  four  kingdoms 
there  have  been  six  leading  interpretations. 
They  have  been  held  to  be;  I,  Those  of  (1) 
Babylonia,  (2)  Media  and  Perna,  (3)  Alex- 
ander and  (4)  theSeleucids  (Porphyry  and  many 
modem  scfaolars} ;  II,  those  of  (1)  Batylonia, 
(2)  Media,  (3)  Persia  and  (4)  Alexander  and 
bis  successors  (Ephraim,  the  annotator  of  the 
Syriac  text  in  the  Paris  polj^lot,  and  many 
modem  scholars)  ;  III,  those  of  (1)  Babylonia, 

(2)  Media  and  Persia,  (3)  Alexander  and  his 
successors  and  (4)  Rome  (Hippolytus,  Jerome, 
Thcodoret  and  many  modem  scholars) ;  IV, 
those  of  (1)  Bab^onia,  (2)  Media  and  Persia, 

(3)  Alexander  and  his  successors,  and  (4)  Rome 
and  Islam  (Jephet  the  Karaite,  Ibn  Ezra, 
Saadia  the  Italian,  Rashi  and  others) ;  V,  diose 
of  (1)  Babylonia,  (2)  Media  and  Persia,  (3) 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  and  (4)  Rome 
and  the  Papacy  (Paulicians,  Albigensei,  Fratri- 
celli,  Luther  and  others)  ;  and  VI,  those  of  (li 
Babylonians,  (2)  Medians  and  Persians,  <3) 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  and  (4)  Rome 
and  10  kingdoms  growing  up  within  tne  Roman 
Empire  (Mede,  Rule,  Aubcrlen  and  others). 
The  first  is  most  probable,  bnt  the  second  also 
rect^ixes  Antiochus  IV  as  the  little  hom. 
Against  the  third  must  be  ui^[ed  the  impassibility 
of  fitting  the  description  to  the  career  of  Ves- 
pasian,  and  the  difficulty  of  removing  ii  from 


the  earlier  book  and  viii  from  the  latter.  It  was 
cleariy  the  desire  to  find  references  to  contem- 
porary events  that  caused  a  search  for  the  Mos- 
lem world  power,  the  ecclesiastical  empire  of 
Rome,  and  the  lO-Idngdomed  confederacy  of 
European  slates.  The  one  "like  a  son  of 
man*  was  long  understood  as  the  Messiah,  As 
in  the  explanation  the  place  of  the  man-like 
figure  is  taken  by  the  samts  of  the  Most  High, 
many  interpreters  have  understood  Israel  to  be 
meant.  It  is  probable  that  the  figure  represents 
Michael,  who  stands  for  Uic  Jewish  people,  as 
Schmidt  has  suggested,  with  the  approval  of 
Bertholet,  Marti,  Porter  and  Kent.  In  ix  the 
70  years  are  explained  as  70  weeks  of  years.  The 
oracle  is  evidently  Jer.  xxx,  18;  the  'anointed 
prince*  in  vs.  25,  as  was  seen  by  Hippolytu^ 
IS  Joshua  ben  Jozadak;  the  cessation  of 
the  le^timate  higb  priesthood  in  171  i.e.  seems 
to  be  intended  in  vs,  26;  and  the  desecration  of 
ttie  temple  by  Antiochus  IV  in  168  by  the  erec- 
tion of  an  altar  and  image  of  Baal  Shamen 
(Zeus  Olympius)  is  clearly  meant  in  vs,  27.  In 
Talmudic  times  Agrippa  II  was  looked  upon  as 
the  'anointed  prince.*  (^rislians  naturally  saw  a 
reference  to  the  death  of  Christ.  Many  stadents, 
counting  backward  from  the  death  of  Jesus,  as- 
sumed dial  the  word  went  forth  in  458  or  445 
B.C.,  and  that  the  last  week  extended  from  the 
CrUdiixion  to  the  destructitm  of  Tenisalem  in 
7t)A.D.  Already  Julius  Hilarianus  (397)  objected 
to  starting  the  490-year  period  100  years  after 
Daniel  and  insisted  upon  the  last  week  being 
seven  years  ending  164  a.c  Most  modem 
scholars  divide  the  weeks  of  years  into  six  from 
586  to  537.  62  from  537  to  171.  and  1  from 
i;i  to  164.  The  second  period  should  be  434 
years,  and  is,  therefore,  66  years  too  short 
Lacking  a  fixed  chronology  before  the  Selencid 
Era,  boA  Demetrius  and  Josephus  made  this 
period  several  decades  too  lon^  as  Schiirer  has 
pointed  out  ('Cieschlchte  des  jadischen  Volkes,* 
IV,  (1909),  Cormll  has  suggested  that  the 
audrar  may  have  counted  12  generations  of 
high   priests,    giving    each   an  average  of   40 

It  is  assumed  by  many  sdiolars  that  the 
author  of  the  stories  deriv^  his  material  partly 
from  biblical  sources,  partly  from  legends  oi 
foreign  origin.  The  figure  of  Daniel,  extant  In 
post-exilic  tradition,  seems  to  have  been  en- 
riched by  reminiscences  of  Joseph,  who  also 
was  earned  away  to  a  strange  land,  falsely  ac- 
cused, distinguished  as  an  interpreter  of  dreams 
and  exalted  to  be  a  ruler  of  the  country;  of 
Moses,  who  was  educated  at  a  foreign  court 
excelled  die  native  magicians  and  utterea 
prophecies  of  doom  against  a  powerful  king; 
of  Jeremiah,  who  was  rescued  from  certain 
death  in  a  den;  of  Mefaemiah,  who  held  a  high 

Bsition  at  the  Persian  court,  and  possibly  of 
i>rdecai,  who  was  exalted  by  Xerxes,  The 
tale  of  Achikar,  supposed  to  have  been  a  viiier 
of  several  Assyrian  kings,  was  read  by  the  Jews 
of  Elephantine  io  the  5th  century,  and  may  nave 
been  known  in  Palestine.  Stories  of  huge  idols, 
of  religious  festivals,  of  Belshatiar's  death  at 
the  time  of  a  feast,  ot  the  devices  of  astrologers, 
of  punishment  by  fire,  and  of  lions  kept  for  the 
htmt  in  cages  or  enclosures,  may  have  become 
a  part  of  Palestinian  folk-lore.  The  conception 
of  Boeces^ve  ages,  represented  by  different 
metals,  as  in  Hesiod,  the  use  as  symbob  of 
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various  animals  and  monsters  so  frequently 
found  accuin^  the  sculptures  and  paintings  of 
the  pagan  world,  the  adaptation  of  myths  like 
that  of  Marduk  and  Tiamat  and  othet  con- 
flicts of  heavenly  beings,  and  even  speculation 
OR  significant  numbers,  may  have  been  due  to 
foreign  contact 

The  stories  were  eminently  suited  to  inspire 
endurance  and  hope  in  the  midst  of  a  ternble 
persecution,  while  the  visions  created  a  keen 
expectation  of  the  immediate  end  of  the  foreign 
^anny  and  the  founding  of  an  imperishable 
Jewish  kingdom.  In  every  later  crisis  the  book 
has  tendecT  to  foster  the  same  eschatological 
mood.  The  succession  of  four  empires  to  be 
followed  by  the  kingdom  of  heaven  became  a 
deeply  rooted  idea.  It  dominated  the  conception 
of  history  until  the  16th  century  when  the  division 
into  ancient,  medizval  and  modern  history  be- 
gan  to  be  advocated.  The  faith  that  surveyed 
the  passing  of  empires  and  looked  with  intense 
longing  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth 
gave  to  this  book  a  power  which  It  still  possesses 
to  kindle  fresh  hopes  for  the  overthrowing 
of  oppressive  world-powers  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nobler  order  of  things. 
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vtus,  Ephraim,  Jerome,  Theodore t,  Aibertus 
Ua^us,  Thomas  Anglic  (c  1310,  wrongly 
ascribed  to  Thomas  Aquinas),  Nicolaus  Ly- 
ranus ;  Abu  Ali  Jatrfiet,  Rashi,  Thn  Ezra,  Saadia 
the  Italian  (c.  1190,  wrongly  ascribed  to  Saadia 
Gaon)_ ;  Uelanchthon,  (Ecolampadius,  Calvin ; 
Pererius,  Junius,  Polanus,  Piscator,  Maldonatus, 
Sanctius,  Alcazar,  Grotius,  Calmet,  Mede, 
Wintle ;  Bertholdt,  RosenmuTler,  Havemick, 
Hitaig,  Pusey,  Ewald,  Keil,  Auberlen,  Reuss, 
Zockler,  Trochon,  Knabenbauer,  Meinhotd, 
Bevan.  Behrmann,  Stave,  Thompson,  Farrar, 
Prince,  Driver,  Uarti,  Porter,  Buhl  and  Charles. 
Introductiofis  by  Eichhom,  Jahn,  De  Wette, 
Eledc  Claire,  Herbst,  Kuenen,  Vatke,  Riehm, 
Stract  Wildeboer,  Comely,  Kaulen,  Comill, 
Baudissin,  Sellin,  Gaucier, '  Gigot,  Bennett, 
ACoore,  McFadyen,  Creelman  Hengstenberg,  K 
W.,  <Die  Authentie  des  Daniel'  (1831)  ;  GraU. 
H.,  in  Frankel's  Monatschrift  det  /udenlhums 
(1871) ;  Lenormant,  F.,  *La  divination  et  la 
science  des  presages  chez  les  Chaldeens*  (1875)  ; 
Hebberlynck,  A.,  'De  auctoritaie  lihri  Danielis* 
(1887)  ;  CornUl.  C.  H..  in  Theologuche  Studien 
und  Skvuen  aus  OstpreHsten  (1889);  Bludau, 
A.,  'Die  alexandrinische  Uebersetzung  des 
Buches  Daniel'  (1892);  Trieber,  A,,  in  <Her- 
Bes'  (1892)  ;  Gall,  A.,  'Die  Einheitlichkeil  des 
Buches  Daniet>  (1895)  ;  Barton  G.  A.,  in  Journal 
(•/  Biblical  Literature  (1898);  Schmidt,  N.. 
(lb.  1900);  Riessler  P.,  *Da3  Buch  Daniel' 
(1904);  Jahn,  G.,  <Das  Buch  Daniel  nach  der 
LXX'  (1904) ;  Wright,  C.  H.  H,  'Daniel  and 
His  Critics'  (1906);  id..  'Daniel  and  His 
Prophecies'  (1906) ;  Bertholet,  A..  'Daniel  und 
die  griechische  Getahr'  (1907);  Hertlein,  Ed., 
<Der  Daniel  der  Romerieit'  (1908)  ;  id.,  'Die 
Menschensohnfrage'  (1911);  Torrey,  C.  C, 
in  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  (1909)  ;  Kent,  C.  F.,  'The 
Old  Testament  Student'  (1910)  ;  Wilson,  R.  D., 
'Studies  in  Daniel'  (1917)  ;  Buttcnwieser,  &I.,in 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  (1917). 
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DANIBL  DBRONDA,  George  Eliot's  last 
novel,  considered  by  some  critics  her  greatest 
work.  Deronda  was  brought  up  in  ignorance 
of  bis  Jewish  parentage,  but  ultimately  cast  in 
his  lot  with  his  own  people.  The  influence  of 
Deronda  remolds  the  character  of  the  heroine 
Gwendolen  Harleth,  who  is  unhappily  married 
to  GrandcourL  In  'Daniel  Deronda*  George 
Eliot  had  three  objects  in  view:  (1)  To  show 
the  influence  of  heredity;  (2)  to  show  that 
ideals  and  sentiments  lie  at  the  basis  of  religion; 
(^3)  to  contrast  a  social  life  founded  on  tradi- . 
tion  (that  of  the  Jews)  with  mere  individualism. 
The  novel  was  first  published  as  a  whole  in 
1877. 

DANIELL,  John  Frederick,  English  sden- 
tist:  b.  London,  12  March  1790;  d.  13  March 
1845.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1814,  and  devoted  himself  to  chem- 
istry and  meteorology.  In  1823  be  published  his 
'Meteorological  Essays' ;  and  in  1831   was  ap- 

Einted  professor  of  chemistry  in  King's  Col- 
je,  London;  and  in  1839  published  his  'Intro- 
duction to  Chemical  Philosophy.'  In  1843  be 
received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  and  obtained  all  the  three  medals 
in  the  gift  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  invented 
a  hygrometer  (1820),  and  a  new  pyrometer 
(1830),  as  well  as  the  electric  battery  wiown  by 
his  name ;  and  he  wrote  many  valuable  papers 
on  chemistry,  especially  on  voltaic  combioatioas 
and  electrolysis. 

DANIELL,  Samnel,  English  artist  and 
traveler:  b.  London  1777;  d.  Cejdon  1811.  He 
was  a  brother  of  William  Daniell  (q.v.).  He 
spent  three  years  at  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope, 
and  afterward  proceeded  to  the  interior  of 
Africa,  making  sketches  of  the  scenery  and 
people  which  he  brought  home  with  him  to 
England  in  1804,  when  they  were  published,  with 
an  account  of  the  animals  of  southern  Africa. 
He  afterward  went  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and 
during  a  residence  of  six  years  collected  a  large 
amount  of  similar  materials,  one  volume  of 
which  was  published,  with  a  description  of  that 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  in  1808. 

DANIELL,  Thonua,  English  landscaue 
painter  and  engraver:  b.  1749;  d.  London  1840. 
In  company  with  his  nephew,  William  Danidl 
(q.v.),  he  made  an  extraordinary  journey 
through  India,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
sketches  and  illustrations  of  the  scenery,  whi(£ 
were  afterward  published  with  the  title  'Orien- 
tal Scenery'  (18136).  He  was  ori^nally  a  her- 
aldry painter,  and  became  Fellow  of  the  Royal, 
Asiatic  and  Antiquarian  societies.  He  pub- 
lished also  'Views  in  Egypt';  'Hindu  Excava- 
tioos  at  Ellora' ;  'Picturesque  Voyage  to  China 
by  Way  of  India'  (1817). 

DANIELL,  William,  En^ish  painter  and 
engraver:  b.  1769;  d.  1837.  He  »et  out  at  the 
age  of  14,  in  company  with  his  uncle,  Thomas 
Daniel]  (q.v.),  upon  an  artistic  exploration  of 
the  peninsula  of  Hindustan.  They  began  tbeir 
journey  at  Cape  Comorin,  and  sketched  al- 
most everything  beautiful  or  interesting  in  the 
counti^  between  that  point  and  Serinagur,  in 
the  Himalaya  Mountains.  They  were  occupied 
10  years  in  this  undertaking.    Of  their  immense 


Scenery)    (1806).     William  also  published   <A 
Picturesque  Voyage  to  India' ;    'Zoography' ; 
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'Animatccl  Nature,'  ctd.  and  from  1814  to  1825 
was  engaged  in  making  sketchet  for  'A  Voy- 
age rouad  Great  Britain.' 

DANIELS,  Cont  Lbm,  American  author; 
b.  Lowell,  Mass.,  17  March  18SZ;  married  Joseph 
H.  Daniels  1871.  She  has  written  much  for  the 
press  and  has  published  in  book  form:  'Sardia* 
(1892)  ;  'As  it  is  To  Be:  Psychical  Philosophy' 
()892-l900J;  'The  Nurse*:  'Omar  Khayyam>; 
•The  Bronze  Buddha'  (1899);  'Encyclopedia 
of  Superstitions  of  the  World'  <1901).  Mrs. 
Daniels'  recent  work  has  been  trade  letters  to 
the  press  from  Europe  and  many  poems,  soon 
to  be  collected  into  a  volume. 

DANIELS,  Fr«d  Hanis,  American  mechan- 
ical engineer :  b.  Hanover  Centre,  N.  H,  16  June 
1853;  d.  30  Aug.  1913.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Worcester  Po^rtechnic  Institute  and  niiade  a 
special  study  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures 
during  a  tour  in  Europe.  In  1873  he  became 
connected  with  Washburn,  Moeu  and  Conqiany 
and  was  at  one  time  general  superinCendenL 
H«  lemained  as  chief  engineer  when  this  &rm 
was  merged  with  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Company  in  1899  and  after  the  merger  with  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  1901  be  was 
made  chairman  of  the  board  of  engineers.  He 
owned  over  150  patents  relating  to  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  especially  the  manufacture 
of  wire  rods. 

DANIELS,  Joaephtis,  American  publk  offi- 
cial :  b.  Washington,  N.  C,  18  May  1862.  He 
received  an  academic  education  at  the  Wilson 
Collegiate  Institute  and  at  the  age  of  18  became 
editor  of  the  Wilson  (N.  C.)  Advance.  In  188S 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  but  did  not  practise. 
In  1887-93  he  was  State  printer  for  North 
Carolina,  and  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  from  1893  to  1895.  In  1885  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Slate 
Chronicle,  which  journal  he  consolidated  in 
1894  in  the  North  Carolinian,  with  a  weekly  edi- 
tion known  as  the  News  and  Observer,  of 
which  he  has  since  been  editor.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  politics,  both  State  and  na- 
tional, and  in  1912  was  publicity  manager  for 
the  Wilson  forces.  He  served  as  member  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  after  1896. 
He  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  President 


of  the  navy,  established  courses  for  the 

tion  of  the  men  in  various  trades,  and  banished 
alcoholic  liquors  from  the  officers'  mess.  His 
advocacy  of  a  greater  navy  did  much  to  bring 
the  United  States  naval  forces  to  a  high  point 
of  efficiency  on  its  tntrance  into  the  great  con- 
flict in  April  1917. 

DANIELS,  WiUuim  Haven,  American 
author:  b.  FianUin,  Mass.,  18  May  1836.  After 
studies  at  Weslnran  University  and  travel  in 
Europe,  in  I8G6  he  became  librarian  in  North- 
■westem  Universityj  and  in  1868-69  was  professor 
of  rhetoric  in  Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  From 
*"'"  ■     ■"■'6heservedintheMetliodiit  ministry. 


Its  Great  Reformers'  (1878) ;  'Moody,  Hi^i 
Words,  Wort  and  Workers'  (1879)  t  'Illus- 
trated History  of  Methodism  in  the  United 
States'  (1880) :  <A  Short  History  of  the  People 
Called  Methodists'  (1882). 


DANIELS.    Wintbrop    More,    AmerkaD 

political  eccuomist:  b.  Dayton,  Omo,  30  Sept 
1867.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1888^  and  afterward  spent  one 
year  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  political  econonv  at  Princeton  from 
1892  to  1911,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
board  of  utility  commissiwiers  of  New  Jersey. 
In  1914  he  was  nuide  a  member  of  tbe  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  He  was  meaa- 
wfaile  on  the  contributing  staS  of  the  New  York 
Evenmg  Pott.  He  has  published  'Revision  and 
Continuation  of  Alexander  Johnston's  History 
of  the  United  States'  (1897);  'Elements  of 
Public  Finance'  (1899) ;  'Continuatiou  of 
Johnston's  Histoty  of  American  Politics' 
(1902),  and  contributions  to  periodicals. 

DANIELSON,  Conn-  borou^  in  Wind- 
ham County,  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  lUilroad  and  the  Quinriiang  River, 
25  miles  northeast  of  Norwich,  Cotton  mann- 
facturing  is  the  principal  occupation  and  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabitants.     Pop.  2,934. 

DANISH  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 
See  East  India  Compakies. 

DANISH  LANGUAGE.  The  Danish  lan- 
;uage  belongs  to  tbe  Scandinavian  groups  of 
he  Germanic  languages.  This  group  comprises, 
1  modem  times,  besides  the  language  already 
lentioned,  the  Dano- Norwegian,  the  Nor- 
wegian Landsmaal,  the  Swedish,  the  Icelandic 
id  the   Faroish  languages. 

The  earliest  ^comens,  still  preserved,  of  the 
.;_:•:...   c; tr. ;.„   i /it :-j:.i.\ 


the 


„  --.1  era, 

are  loan  words  in  Finnish  (and  Lappish),  sev- 
eral hundred  in  number,  mostly  denotii^  uten- 
sils belonging  to  a  fairly  advanced  stage  of  civil- 
ization. In  the  Scandinaviau  countries  them- 
selves the  earliest  specimens  of  Urnordisk  are 
the  inscriptions  in  the  early  Runic  characters. 
24  in  number,  developed  from  the  Latin  ana 
Greek  alphabets  and  known  to  all  Germanic 
peoples.  There  are  over  100  of  these  early 
Runic  inscriptions.  Some  of  these  are  die  old- 
est existing  traces  of  any  (jermanic  tongue  and 
closer  than  any  other  to  what  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  original  primitive  Germanic  lan- 
guage. From  these  early  specimens  that  have 
been  preserved  we  learn  then  that  the  Umardisk 
belongs  to  the  Germanic  (Teutonic)  group  of 
the  Indo-European  family,  and  is  an  independ- 
ent and  individual  brancn,  most  nearly  related 
to  the  Gothic  The  most  famous  old  Runic 
inscription  found  in  Denmark  is  die  inscription 
on  the  Golden  Horn,  found  in  1734  and  lost  in 
18CS:  'Ek  hlewagastir  holtinar  homa  tawido' 
(1  Lageal  from  Holte  (Holt's  son)  the  horn 
made).  The  Norwegian  Professor  Sophus 
Bugge  and  the  Danish  Professor  Ludvig  Win- 
mcr  were  the  first  scholars  able  to  interpret 
these  Runic  inscriptions,  of  which  some,  how- 
ever, have  as  yet  not  been  interpreted.  During 
the  Viking  Age  (750-1000  a.d.>  die  language  of 
the  Scandinavian  nations,  as  evidenced  in  the 
Runic  inscriptions  in  the  later  peculiarly  Scan- 
dinavian, Runic  characters  (loin  number),  un- 
derwent a  very  decided  change.  The  Scandina- 
-- —   peculiarities   distinguishing  the  lai^uage 
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thonselves,  The  principal  changes  from  Untor- 
disk  are:  (1)  dropping  unaccented  vowels, 
(2^  introducing  vowel  harmony  (i-and  u-  mu- 
tation), (3)  assimilation  of  consonants.  Toward 
the  close  of  this  period  the  dialectic  differences 
establish    two    groups :      Norwegian -Icelandic 


(western  group)  and  Danish-Swedish  (eastern 

In  the  eastern  group  there  are  fewer 

i   manjr  assimilations. 


the  simplicity  of  verb  inflections  is  much  further 
advanced,  the  passive  ends  in  s,  while  in  the 
western  group  it  ends  in  sk.  The  differences, 
however,  are  still  unimportant,  and  the  Scandi- 
navians themselves  consider  uieir  language  as 
one  (Danish  tongue.)  Generally  speaxing,  the 
western  group  has  preserved  the  more  primi- 
tive forms.  As  an  example  of  old  Danish  from 
this  period  may  be  cited  the  inscription  on  one 
of  the  200  runestones  found  in  Denmark,  the 
smaller  Jellinge-stone :  "Gormr  konungr  gerdi 
kumble  p  ^  si  xft  pyrwi  konu  sina,  Danmarkar 
hot*  (King  Gorm  made  this  mound  [with  mne- 
Btone],  after  his  wife,  Tyra  Danebod). 

Danish  in  the  Middle  A^ea  (1050-1500).— 
It  is  only  after  the  introduction  of  CHiriatiatiity 
(about  1000  A.D.)  that  real  literature  is  made 
possible.  The  monks  brought  with  them  the  art 
of  writing,  and  literary  activity  in  the  Middle 
Ages  is  especially  connected  with  the  churches 
and  monasteries.  The  Latin  alphabet  was  in- 
troduced, but  sometimes,  especially  in  Iceland, 


literature  from  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  stands, 
both  as  to  extent,  age  and  value,  far  above  the 
Danish  and  Swedish,  and  die  language  of  the 
oldest  Norwegian- Icelandic  manuscripts  varies 
onhj  a  little  from  the  Runic  language  of  about 
1000  and  has  greater  linguistic  interest.  The 
earliest  preserved  Danish  manuscripts  date  from 
the  close  of  the  13th  century.  From  10SO-12S0 
Danish  language  is  known  only  from  rare  Runic 
inscriptions  and  from  Latin  manuscripts  with 
Danish  names.  The  oldest  manuscripts  with 
Danish  words  contain  ^e  old  Provincial  Laws. 
They  show  that  the  separation  from  the  orig- 
inal common  Scandinavian  idiom,  already  indi- 
cated in  the  younger  Runic  inscnptions,  now  is 
strongly  apparent.  Old  Danish  (1050)  was  an 
old  Scandinavian  dialect,  middle  Danish  (1300) 
is  an  independent  language  which  has  diverged 
far  from  the  original  idiom  and  also  from  the 
western  Scandinavian  language,  and  now  is  on 
the  point  of  parting  company  with  Swedish.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  (and  later)  Danish  was  spoken 
also  in  Sleswick  and  in  Scania,  Hallana  and 
Bleldnge  (now  belonging  to  Sweden.)  There 
were  three  groups  of  popular  dialects,  those  of 
Scania,  Zealand  and  Jutland.  But  already  the 
earlier  manuscripts  show  a  tendency  toward  cre- 
ating a  uniform  Danish  literary  language,  and 
this  IS  gradually  develotring  essentially  from  the 
Zealand  dialect  In  this  period  some  of  the 
chaises  to  be  noticed  are :  A  large  number  of 
Low  German  words  are  introduced,  especially 
in  the  I4th  and  I5th  centuries,  when  the  Han- 
seatic  League  controlled  the  commerce  of  Den- 
inaiic,  and  also  the  political  influence  from  Ger- 
many was  very  considerable.  Most  of  these 
words  bare  been  retained  and  are  later  con- 
sidered pure  Daiush.  Many  (^rman  deriva- 
tional endings  were  adopted  and  often  added 
to  native  words.  Of  German  prefixes  adopted 
were  be-,  for-,  und-.    The  declension  of  nouns. 


adjectives  and  pronouns  was  greatly  simplified. 
Instead  of  the  original  four  cases  only  twi^ 
nominative  and  genitive,  were  ordinarily  used 
(in  pronouns  also  the  objective  form).  The  orig- 
inal three  genders  (retained  in  most  dialects) 
were  reduced  to  two,  common  and  neuter,  in  the 
literary  language.    In  western  Jutland  only  one, 


order  of  the  words  in  the  sentence,  to  show  the 
syntactical  connection,  becomes  more  £xed.  Al- 
ready from  the  10th  century  the  monophongi- 
fication  of  original  diphthongis  was  observed 
in  the  eastern  group  of  Scandinavian  languagei 
(Danish  and  Swedish )^^  Stein  became  sten, 
daudr-dodr,  leysa-losa.  The  tangui^e  of  Nor- 
way, on  the  other  hand,  with  the  dialects  spoken 
in  the  countries  settled  from  or  belonging  to 
Norway,  Iceland,  the  Fartte  Islands,  Greenland, 
the  islands  north  and  west  of  Scotland,  retained 
the  old  diphthongs  as  diphthongs.  About  1300 
the  Danish  langnage  began  to  substitute  voiced 
stops  (mediK)  for  VMceless  stops  (tenues  or 
hard  consonants)  after  a  loi^  vowel  at  the  end 
of  a  word  or  a  syllable.  The  Swedish  retained 
the  old  voiceless  stops.    K,  t,  p  were  chanKed  to 

6d,  V.  Swedish  rike  — D.  righae,  S.  ISta" 
.  ladhe,  S.  drapa  — D.  drxwge.  About  1300 
also  the  glottal  catch,  so  peculiar  to  Danish 
pronunciation,  was  introduced.  The  earlier  Da- 
nish ju  (retained  in  Swedish)  is  changed  into  y. 
Duusb  (1500-1900)^  With  the  15th  cen- 
tury a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  Danish 
language  takes  its  beginning.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  the  art  of  printing  (14^  many 
books  were  brought  into  circulation.  The  most 
important  work  of  the  Danish  Refonnation  it 
I3hristian  Ill's  Bible,  translated  by  Christiao 
Pcdersen  and  others.  In  this  translation  the 
authors  made  an  effort  to  establish  a  consistent 
orthography  and  to  avoid  double  forms.  It  has 
had  great  influence  on  the  literary,  particularly 
the  diurchj  language  of  later  times.  Of  other 
works  marked  by  their  comparatively  pure  Dan- 
ish may  be  noted  A.  S.  Vedel's  translation 
of  Saxo  (1575),  Klaus  Lyskander-s  {1SS8-1623), 
'Danske  Kon^ers  Sloegtebog,'  a  kind  of  gene- 
alogy of  Damsh  kings.  The  following  period 
down  to  Holberg  (1684-17S4)  produced  few 
works  written  in  good  Danish.  Best  known  are 
Thomas  Kingo's  liymns  and  the  works  of  the 
Norwegian  preacher  and  poet  Fetter  Dass.  Of 
the  greatest  linguistic  importance  is  Christian 
V's  'Danish  Law'  (16&3).  During  the  human- 
istic ascendency,  the  literature  was  stronglr 
marked  by  Latin-German  influence.  Almost  all 
the  learned  men  of  the  period  wrote  in  Latin. 
Many  Latin  and  High  German  words  were 
adopted.  From  (rfrman  were  now  introduced 
the  prefixes  er-  and  ge-.  During  the  latter  half 
of  me  I6th  century,  German  was  the  official 
langu^re  of  Sleawidc  and  also  to  a  great  extent 
in  Denmaric  proper.  Later  French  exerted  great 
influence,  etpeciallv  in  court  circles.  Even  the 
great  author  and  linguist  Holberg,  who  taught 
Hie  people  to  respect  their  modier  tongue,  shows 
foreign  inffaience.  About  1750  arises  a  move- 
ment against  foreign  influence  The  most  prom- 
inent representatiTes  of  this  movement  are  Eil- 
scfaow  (1747)  and  Sneedorf  and  his  periodical 
■Den  Patriotiake  Tildnier»  (1761-63).  From 
Sneedorf  and  bi>  sdiool  the  modem  Danish 
prose  may  be  «dd  to  have  its  origin.  Befoit 
1800  only  Ewald  uid  Baggesen  are  really  great 
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masters  of  prose  style.  But  it  is  only  from 
1840,  beginninK  with  such  masters  as  H.  C  An- 
dersen, Goldsclunidt,  Kierkegaard  and  continu- 
ing with  numerous  writers  and  authors  of  fic- 
tion, of  critics,  political  writers,  historians  that 
Danish  prose  has  developed  to  the  degree  of 

Erfection  it  now  has.  Many  writers  of  poetry 
ve  attained  the  same  efiicicncv  in  the  use  oi 
the  I^nish  language.  The  vocabulary  has  been 
enridied  by  adopting  many  words  from  the 
early  Scanoiaavian  literature,  from  the  dialects 
and  from  the  speedi  of  the  people.  The  gram- 
mar has  been  simplified.  Uniform  orthography 
was  officially  established  in  1889. 

Bibliography.^  V.  Dahlenip,  <Det  danske 
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'Dansk  Ordbog  for  Folfcet'  (1907-14);  V. 
Dahlcnip,  'Dansk  Ordbog'  (in  preparation)  ;  0. 
Kalkar,  'Ordbog  til  det  xldre  danske  Sprog' 
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Sprog'  (1903-06;  the  same  in  Gemian,  reused. 
1910)  ;  Falk  and  Torp,  *  Dansk- Norskens  Syn- 
tax' (1900):  J.  Brynildsen.  'EngUsh-Dano-Nor- 


gum  Danue*  by  Sven  Aageson  «nd  'Gesta  Da- 
norum'  (in  lo  books)  by  Saxo.  In  spite  of 
their  Latin  form  they  reflect  the  national  aspira- 
tions of  Absalon  and  the  great  Valdeman. 
Saxo  completed  his  famous  work  shortly  after 
1200.  It  IS  the  greatest  intellectual  effort  and 
the  most  important  woik  of  mediseval  Den- 
mark. The  ddest  books  written  in  Danish  arc 
tiie  Provincial  Laws.  The  Scaidan  Law  is 
from  Valdemar  the  Great  (1157-82).    One  of 


time;  the  Jutland  Law,  the  most  important  and 
interesting,   was   principal^  written   by   Bishop 


Laale'f  Proverbs  in  Latin  and  Danish.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  the  Dan- 
ish Rhyme  Chronicle,  the  first  Danish  book 
printed  (1495).  The  kings  are  introduced  in 
chronolo(pca]  order,  and  each  relates  his  own 
story,  which  includes  even  his  death  and  bund. 
But  more  important  than  the  written  literature 
is  the  Danish  ballad.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
popular  ballad  flourished  in  all  the  Scandina- 
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DANISH  LITBRATURB.    Danish  history 

may  properly  be  divided  into  three  epochs :  The 

heathen  age,  from  the  earliest  tiroes  to  1000; 

midde  age,  1000-1500;  modem  a^,  1500  to  the 

present.    Aiiart  from  the  Runic  ir — '—'^ —  — 


alone  has  over  500  orinnal  ballads,  while  the 
variants  number  several  thousand.  The  first 
printed  collection  (of  100  ballads)  appeared  in 
1591  and  was  edited  by  A.  S.  Vedel.  Before 
his  time  ladies  of  the  notnlity  had  copied  tnai^ 
of  them.  But  they  continued  to  enjoy  a  vigor- 
ous life  on  the  lips  of  the  people  until  they 
finally  were  collected  in  the  19th  century.    The 


of  the  founders  of  comparative  philology, 
TbooistB,  Steenstrup,  Worsaae,  Sophns  Mailer, 
Olrik  and  others  have  shown  that  great  eincs  bad 
their  origin  among  the  Danes  from  the  time  of 
the  migrations  to  the  close  of  this  period,  the 
golden  age  of  Danish  heroic  poetry.  We  find 
traces  of  them  hi  Saxo,  in  the  Norwegian-Ice- 
landic sagas,  in  En^ish  sources.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  a  written  literature  first  arises  by 
reason  of  the  practical  needs  of  the  Catholic 
church,  especially  after  the  establishment  of  the 
archiepiscopal  seat  at  Lund  (1104).  The  lan- 
guage used  is  Latin.  The  first  book  written  in 
Demnatfc  was  a  brief  history  in  Latin  of  Saint 
Canute.  The  author  was  the  English  monk 
JEnotb  wbo  was  a  preacher  in  Odense  shortly 
after  1100.  Many  Danes  had  studied  in  Paris 
aud  other  places  and  were  well  versed  in  the 
scholastic  learning  of  the  times.  Of  these,  An- 
ders Suneson,  Archbishop  at  Lund  (1201-1222^, 
who  had  been  a  professor  in  Paris,  wrote  in 
Latin  hexameters  'Hexaemeron,'  describing 
the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  davs  and  also 
containing  scholastic  comments  on  doctrines  of 
the  dmrcb.  In  the  age  of  the  Valdemars  (1150- 
1250)  Denmark  reached  her  highest  point  of 
power  and  culture.  The  ^eat  Ab^aton  is  the 
central  figure.  At  his  instigation  ihe  history  of 
Denmark  was  written,  a  very  brief  'Historia  re- 


excrilent  introduction,  llie  popular  ballad  ori^ 
inatcd  amon^  the  nobility  or  higher  classes  m 
connection  with  the  dance,  introdnced  into  the 
Scandinavian  countries  in  the  12th  century. 

In  the  ballads  may  be  traced  many  relics  of 
old,  mytholoncal  beliefs  and  there  may  be 
found  many  themes  of  former  ages,  so  they,  in 
a  manner,  preserve  the  connection  between  the 
spiritual  life  of  past  ages  and  the  national 
renaissance  of  times  that  follow.  But  they  also 
paint  pictures  of  the  life  of  chivalry  of  the 
doings  of  the  common  people,  of  moral  aspects 
and  customs.  In  vigorous  descriptions  they 
show  us  life  when  not  "the  monk"  but  'the 
knight*  was  the  centre  of  attraction.  They 
supply  the  lack  of  a  more  complete  national 
history  and  poetic  activity.  There  are  sonjgs 
of  magic  ana  miracle,  ballads  relating  to  his- 
torical persons  and  numerous  ballads  of 
chivalry. 

Hodctn  Denmufc.— The  revdutJon  in  the 
mode  and  view  of  life  which  characterizes  the    . 
transition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Modem 

?eriod  has  been  treated  fully  by  the  Danish 
rofessor  Troels-Lond  in  his  great  work, 
*DagIigt  Uv  Norden.''  In  Denmark  the  reli- 
gious bf e  was  mostly  affected.  The  time  of  the 
Reformation  signifies  principally  opposition  to 
the  Catholic  churdi  and  to  the  scholastic  way 
of  thinking.  The  religious  liberation  spread 
rapidlj;  from  Germany  to  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  while  the  Effects  of  the  renaissance 
came  later.    The  literature  of  the  Reformation 
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period  (16tb  century)  shows  very  little  orig- 
inality,  but  has  its  great  national  significance 
by  being  written  in  the  mother  tongue,  the 
principal  condition  for  having  an  independent 
literature.  After  the  struggle  about  the  new 
creed,  it  loolced  as  if  a  really  hberal  view 
would  win  in  all  lines.  New  science  arose,  the 
educationaJ  system  was  improved,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Coi>cnhagea  {founded  1479}  was  re- 
established in  1537,  much  work  was  done  to 
have  the  history  of  Denmark  writtet^  the 
higher  classes,  including  the  court  and  the 
nociility,  took  much  interest  in  art  and  science. 
But  soon  all  interest  centred  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  *pure'  Lutheran  doctrine,  theology 
itself  became  learned  and  made  use,  as  the 
other  sciences,  of  the  Latin  language;  censor- 
ship was  established  and  checked  all  free  liter- 
ary  development.  It  became  Holber^'s  great 
mission  to  raise  the  people  by  making  them 
acquainted  with  the  progress  made  by  the  lead- 
of  Europe.  ' 


Danish  literature,"  was  one  of  the  leaders. 
His  use  of  the  Zealand  dialect  became  the 
foundation  of  the  literary  language  of  the 
country.  His  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  published  in  1529,  and  the  translation 
of  Christian  Ill's  Bible  (1550)  is  in  the  main 
his  work.  He  also  published  a  free  adaptation 
of  a  book  by  Luther  on  how  children  should 
be  kt^t  in  school.  Hans  Tausen  (1494-1561) 
by  his  eloquence  and  with  his  pen  contributed 
most  to  the  reformation  in  Denmark.  Peder 
Palladius  0503-60),  Zealand's  first  evangeli- 
cal bishop  (superintendent),  edited  a  number  of 
books  in  Danish  and  Latin  to  advance  the 
cause  of  general  education,  and  morality.  His 
most  important  work  is  his  'Vistatsbog,'  a 
collection  of  addresses  delivered  on  his  pro- 
fessional visits  through  his  bishopric  It  gives 
a  vivid  picture  both  of  the  able  and  imperious 
bishop  himself  and  of  the  times.     Povel  Hel- 

feseu  was  the  first  to  oftpose  the  sale  of  io- 
ulgences,  even  anticipating  Luther  himself, 
but  later  attacked  the  Lutherans  for  going  too 
far  in  their  attack  on  the  Roman  church. 
They  called  him  Povel  •Turncoat.'  His  po- 
lemical writings  show  the  excellent  s^le  of  mis 
great  humanist.  His  'Skiby  Chronides'  is  the 
only  historical  work  of  importance  from  that 
time.  Hymn  writers  were  Hans  Kristcnsen 
Sthcn  and  Hans  Thomeseu,  who  published 
(1569^  the  first  autboriied  hymn-boMc,  which 
contained  the  best  of  the  earlier  hymns  and 
very  '  ■■ ' 


nacular.    They  returned  ^, 

gods,*  Latin,  and  subtle  iheological  discourses 
and  treatises  now  succeeded  the  reli^ous  re- 
vival of  the  people.  Melanch ton's  disciple, 
Niels  Hemmingsen  (1513-1600),  is  the  greatest 
theologian  of  the  time.  He  published  a  num- 
ber of  highly  valued  commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament,  a  great  dogmatic  work  and  also 
text  books  for  the  use  of  pastors.  His  fame 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  he  re- 
ceived the  cognomen  'The  Teacher  of  Den- 
mark." With  nis  'De  lege  nature'  he  became 
the  forerunner  of  the  founders  of  'natural 
law,'    Grotius    and    Pufendorf.      Because    his 


views  differed  from  the  established  ortbodoxy 
he  was  discharged  from  the  university.  Jesper 
Brochmand  (1585-1632).  Bishop  of  Zealand, 
was  the  most  learned  theologian  of  Denmark 
in  the  17th  century  and  the  orthodox  leader 
who  exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  his  epoch. 
C>n  his  'Universa:  Theologijc  Schema'  is  based 
his  reputation  in  the  whole  Lutheran  church, 
while  his  Danish  'Postil,'  translated  into  sev- 
eral languages,  has  been  popular  down  to  our 
days.  It  was  a  time  characterized  by  trials  of 
witches,  bigotry  and  superstition,  and  both 
theologians  and  scientists  ^owed  the  prejudices 
of  the  times.  A  number  of  men  with  much 
book  learning  brought  together  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial in  vanous  sciences  without  much  critical 
elaboration.  Within  the  field  of  empirical  sci- 
ences, especially  medicine  and  astronomv,  Den- 
mark had  at  this  time  several  men  of  world 
renown.  Tyge  Brahe  (1546-1601),  a  member 
of  one  o£  the  oldest  noble  families,  was  an 
astronomer.  Kaspar  Bartholin  and  his  son 
Thomas  (1616-80)  were  great  anatomists. 
Ole  Bofch,  also  a  polyhistor,  excelled  in  chem- 
istry and  Latin.  Simon  Paulli,  also  much  in- 
terested in  botany,  esUblished  (1644)  the 
Domus  Anatomica  in  Copenhagen.  Uost  fa- 
mons,  perhaps,  was  Niels  Steensen  (Nicolaus 
Steno,  1638-86),  who  made  great  discoveries 
in  anatomy  and  founded  the  saence  of  goology, 
Ole  Romer,  the  astronomer,  gained  for  himself 
great  celebrity  by  his  scientific  discoveries. 
His  calculation  of  the  velocity  of  light  (1675) 
marked  a  new  area  in  scientific  research.  Of 
interest  Is  the  fact  that  men  and  women  of  the 
old  Danish  nobility  distinguished  themselves  in 
science  and  literature.  Holger  Rosenkrans  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  theologians  of  the 
time.  Noble  ladies  made  collections  of  popular 
ballads,  many  of  them  were  learned  and  de- 
voted to  studies.  Noblemen  were  liberal  pa- 
trons of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Arild  Huitfddr 
Kblisbed  in  ten  volumes  a  chromde  of  the 
inish  kingdom.  Under  the  influence  of  Ger- 
man-Dutch renaissance  and  also,  after  abso- 
lutism was  established  (1660),  of  Frendi 
classicism,  what  was  of  Danish  native  origin 
was  more  or  less  despised.  But  there  mo 
flowed  through  the  period  a  national  and  to 
some  extent  a  popular  current,  which  was  not 
very  strong  but  is  of  great  interest  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  great  popular  movement  cre~ 
ated  by  the  Reformation.  Anders  S.  Vedel 
(1542-1616)  published  his  excellent  translation 
of  'Saxo'  in  1575  and  his  selection  of  Danish 
ballads  in  1591.  Of  Norwegian  writers  who 
after  the  Reformation  and  until  1814  bdong  to 
Danish  literature,  Peder  Gausson  Friis  trans- 
lated 'Snorre'  and  wrote  his  'Description  of 
Norway,*  both  works  printed  after  his  death. 
Anders  Arreboe  (lSw-1637)  translated  the 
Psalms  of  David  and  wrote  'Hexaemeroa,' 
partly  in  hexameters  and  ^rtly  in  alexandrines, 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  OpitE  in 
his  'Prosodia  Germania.'  The  poem  is  a  free 
imitation  of  the  French  poem  by  Bartas,  but 
many  parts  are  original.  Peder  Syy  published 
the  first  grammar  in  Danish  (1685) ;  Erik 
Pontoppidan  also  wrote  a  Danish  grammar  in 
Latin.  Ole  Worm,  with  his  'Monumenta 
Danica>  (1643),  is  the  founder  of  Danish 
Tunolo^and  ardueology,  and  awakened  an  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  the  early  Scandinavian 
(Norwegian-Icelandic)  literature.  MathiasMolh 
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left  in  manuscript  rich  collections  which  were 
used  in  the  compilation  of  a  voluminous  Danish 
dtctionaiy.  The  ^most  important  Danish  prose 
works  oi  the  period  are,  besides  Christian  V's 
'Danish  Law,^  Birgitte  Thott's  translation  of 
'Seneca'  and  Leonore  Christine's  'Jatnmers- 
minde,*  in  which  this  daughter  of  Christian  IV 
in  simple  and  touching  language  describes  her 
long  sufferings  in  prison.  Anders  Bording 
(1619-77)  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a 
poet  and  possessed  great  skill  in  versiScation. 
The  Norwegian  Fetter  Dass  (1647-1708),  for 
many  years  pastor  in  Nordland  in  the  north  of 
Norway,  wrote  in  lively  anapeests  with  tuneful 
rhyme  his  'Nordlands  Trompel'  in  glorification 
of  the  scenery  and  life  of  his  beloved  native 
region.  He  turned  die  catechism  and  Bible 
into  verse  adapted  to  singing,  in  plain  and 
simple  language.  He  gained  an  immense  popu- 
larity. Bidiop  Thomas  Kingo  (1634-1703)  is 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  period  and  one  of  the 
greatest  psalmists.  Many  of  his  hymns  still 
remain  unsurpassed.  In  this  field  he  showed 
that  "the  sjunt  of  the  Danes  can  rise  as  hig^ 
toward  heaven  as  that  of  other  nations.* 

The    Norweeaan    Ludvig    Holberg    (1684- 
1754)  is  by  far  the  most  prominent  figure  of 


of  Copenhagen.  He  was  stroi^ly  infiuenced  1^ 
Engliui  and  Frendi  ideas  (especially  by  Locke 
and  Bayle),  but  also  national  and  independent 
in  his  conception  and  application  of  what  he 
had  teamed.  He  was  well  equipped  for  the 
missitm  he  had  chosen  for  himselt.  He  attacks  the 
worthless  traditionB  of  the  ^st  and  exposes  to 
the  li^t  the  dark  sides  of  his  times,  but  be  ^so 
builds  up  by  creating  a  rich  and  many-sided 
literature  in  his  country  in  all  the  fields  within 
reach  of  his  far-seeing  and  dear  intelligence. 
His  literary  production  is  enormous  and  em- 
braces history,  philosophy,  poems,  satires  and 
comedies.  In  more  than  500  Danish  'Epistles' 
he  discusses  all  burning  questions.  His  lively 
prose  created  a  rich  literary  language  out  of 
the  hitherto  uncultivated  Danish  tongue.  This 
was  also  his  aim  of  which  he  was  fully  con- 
scious. He  wrote  in  order  'to  polish  the  lan- 
guage.* But  he  had  also  an  ethical  object  in 
view.  He  wanted  to  inculcate  his  own  tolerant 
views,  his  own  healthy  common  sense.  He 
became  in  truth  the  intellectual  father  of  pos- 
terity. Holberg  incorporated  Denniatlc  and 
Norway  with  contemporary  Europe  and  left  to 
the  'twin  nations,"  as  an  imperishable  inherit- 
ance, a  modem  literature,  a  modem  stage,  and 
a  modem  prose.  In  the  age  of  Holberg  lived 
H.  A.  Brorson  who  wrote  his  fervent  and 
deeply  touching  hymns.  Pontoppidan  (the 
youn^r)  publisned  religious  works  and  a  de- 
scription of  Denmark.  The  poems  of  Am- 
brosius  Stub  show  that  love  of  nature  still  lived 
in  Danisb  hearts.  H.  Gram  started  the  critical 
study  of  history.  J.  Langcbek  edited  a  series 
of  historical  sources.  'The  Academy  of 
Sciences'  and  "The  Society  for  the  Study  of 
the  Fatherland's  Language  and  History*  were 
established.  One  great  philologist,  Jens  Hoys- 
gaard,  lived  at  this  time,  but  was  only  appreci- 
ated a  long  time  afterward. 

The  latter  half  of  the  century  (1750-1800) 
is  called  the  "Age  of  Enli^tenment,*  char- 
acterized by  the  crossing  of  many  new  ideas 
and  influeiKes.     English  influence  was  shown 


when  the  Norwegian  TuHin  wrote  his  mucli 
admired  'Uaidagen'  in  imitation  of  Thomson's 
'Seasons.'  Another  Norwegian  Nordahl 
Bnm's  tragedy  'Zarine*  was  fashioned  after 
the  French  model,  and  the  Frendi  was  in  the 
main  the  ruling  influence,  until  a  third  Nor- 
wegian published  his  immortal  travesty  'Love 
without  Stockings,'  which  drowned  it  and  all 
that  class  of  plays  in  laughter.  The  prind|>al 
author  of  the  period,  the  Danish  genius 
Johannes  Ewald  (1743-1781)  owed  much  to 
German  impulses,  but  broke  with  the  old  forms 
and  in  an  epoch-making  manner  showed  the 
way  back  to  the  early  and  heroic  age  of  the 
Scandinavians. 

Interesting  on  account  of  his  wit  and  ele- 
gant language  is  the  'poet  of  the  paces'*  Jens 
Baggesen  who  belongs  to  the  transition  period 
between  the  old  and  the  new  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. P.  A.  Heiberg's  comedies  are  also  to  be 
mentioned.  In  this  period  were  published  a 
number  of  periodicals.  The  most  important  are 
Sneedorf's  <Den  patriotiske  Tilskuer,'  Rahbek 
and  Pram's  'Minerva'  and  Rahbeck's  'Den-dan- 
ske  Tilskuer.'  The  thing  of  importance  was  to 
teach,  to  moralize,  to  popularize.  This  is  also, 
in  the  religious  field,  the  idea  of  the  so-called 
Rationalism  whose  representative  was  Bastholm, 
while  Bishop  Balle  is  the  orthodox  leader.  The 
^ical  and  influential  writer  in  this  age  of 
"enlightenment*  is,  without  comparison,  K,  L. 
Rahbek  (1760-1830),  infhienced  by  the  ideas  ol 
the  French  revolution.  This  influence  appears 
even  stronger  in  P.  A.  Heiberg  and  Make  Brun 
who  ventured  to  discuss  also  political  questions 
and  are  sent  into  exile.  With  the  I9th  century 
came  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  literature.  The 
romantic  movement  introduces  the  golden  age  of 
Danish  literature.  The  first  and  most  promi- 
nent name  we  meet  is  that  of  Adam  tJehlen- 
schlager  (1779-1850),  who  almost  at  once  was 
able  to  shape  the  new  ideas  to  the  national 
needs  and  created  a  peculiar  Danish  romanti- 
dsm.  He  produced  one  work  after  another 
which  crushed  all  opposition  of  the  old  school 
and  established  his  fame  on  a  firm  basis.  After 
his  epoch-making  'Digte'  (1803)  he  chanted 
the  praise  of  the  genius  in  lus  'Aladdin' 
(1805)  and  in  1807  he  pubUshed  his  first  great 
tragedy  'Hakon  JarP;  Grundlvig  (17S3-187Z), 
the  ^eatest  national  leader  in  Denmark,  was 
prominent  as  a  vigorous  writer  and  "skald,*  a 
scholar,  a  preacher,  a  leader  in  church  and 
education.  Men  of  great  talent,  but  less  na- 
tional and  more  influenced  by  German  romanti- 
cism were  Schack  StafTetdt,  Ingemann  and 
Hauch.  In  the  twenties,  J.  L.  Heiberg  (1791- 
1860)  made  an  attack  on  the  formlessness  of 
the  romantidsts  and  champjoned  the  beautiful 
artistic  form.  In  this  he  was  supported  by 
Henrik  Herti  (1798-1870J.  Through  both  hi^ 
literary  and  critical  writings  Heiberg  exerted 
the  greatest  inRuence.  The  most  prominent 
writers  close  to  Heiberg  were  Herti  who 
handles  a  great  variety  or  subjects  with  mas- 
terly skill,  and  his  mother,  Thomasine  (^llem- 
bourg,  who  writes  about  the  higher  circles  in 
the  capital  with  fine  taste  and  keen  psycho- 
lofncal  insight,  and  Christian  Winlhcr  (1796- 
1876)  who  in  his  songs  of  nature  and  love 
readied  higher  than  any  before  him.  The  onlv 
Danish  writer  known  throughout  the  world, 
H.  C.  Andersen  and  F.  Paludan-Hiiller  one 
of  the  best  by  ms  d^tb  of  thou^t  ana  fine 
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form,  were  also  originally  of  Hdberg's  school. 
More  independent  positions  have  Steen  St. 
Blicher  who  in  pathetic  and  humorous  tales 
^ve  a  masterly  description  of  the  Jutland 
villagers,  Poul  M,  Mollerj  a  professor  of  phi- 
losophy, whose  comparatively  few  poems  are 
marVcea  by  an  original  and  choice  style,  while 
a  fresh  humor  is  shown  particularly  m  his  tm- 
iiiiisbed  story  ^En  Students  £ventyr,>  and 
Emil  Aarcstnip  whose  glowing  poems  show  a 
marked  individuality.  In  the  forties  much  of 
the  literature  has  a  political  err^d.  The 
poems  of  Ploug  advocate  the  dose  union  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  sing  (he  praises  of  the 
Constitution  (1849}  and  the  heroes  and  deeds 
of  the  First  Sleswick  war,  Goldschmidt  makes 
in  his  weeklv  'Corsaren'  scathing  attacks  on 
absolutism.  The  most  popular  writer  of  this 
time  was  J.  C  Hostrup  (1818-92)  whose 
comedies  are  superior  to  Heiberg's  in  humor 
and  knowledge  of  real  life.  Between  1850-70 
a  number  of  talents,  though  no  great  genius, 
appears,  Kaalund  and  Kichardt  gain  much 
new  popularity  by  their  lyrics,  Bergsoe,  H.  F. 
Ewald  and  (Srit  Etlar  as  writers  of  stories. 
With  the  famous  lectures  of  Georg  Brandes 
(1^1)  a  new  period  begins,  that  ot  Realism. 
While  the  old  writers  stSl  continue  in  the  old 
ways  and  some  of  the  younger  also  associate 
themselves  with  them,  the  most  prominent  fol- 
low the  lead  of  Brandes.  The  literature  is 
filled  with  modem  ideas  and  the  style  is  new. 
In  fieiy  poems  Drachmann  presents  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  the  times,  Schandorph 
introduces  without  any  romantic  embellishment 
his  characters  from  country  and  city.  J.  P. 
Jacobsen  from  his  view  of  life  based  on 
modern  science  paints  his  colorful  pictures  of 
the  past  and  the  present.  As  others  of  the  same 
school  may  be  mentioned  Gjellerup  and  Fonto- 
piddan  who  shared  the  Nobel  literary  prixe  of 
1917.  H.  Bang.  G.  Wied,  Karl  Ursen.  In  the 
eighties  the  French  Beaudelaire  and  symbolists 
exerted  great  influence  on  lyric  poets  who  then 
became  known,   S.   Michaelis,   S,   Oausson,  J. 

ergensen,  Sluckenberg  and  later  H.  Rode. 
ter  this  influence  disappeared  as  in  the  poets 
V.  Rordam,  L.  C.  Nielsen,  J.  Aaki«r.  Among 
authors  who  have  written  stories  of  real  life 
in  new  fields  may  be  mentioned  J.  Knudsen, 
Skjoldborg  and  especially  J.  V.  Jensen  who  is 
characterized  by  originality,  great  imagination 
and  mastery  of  style. 

In  the  19th  . 
number  of  schol;  .... 

greatest  thinker  this  country  oas  is  Soren  A. 
Kierkegaard  (1813-55)  whose  theological  and 
philosophical  writings  have  exerted  great  in- 
fluence. As  noted  writers  on  jdulosophical 
subjects  may,  in  addition,  be  mentioned:  Sib- 
bem.  R.  Nielsen,  Brochner,  HofFding,  Kromann. 
Great  historians  are  Allen,  C.  Paludan-Uiiller, 
Holm,  A,  D,  Jorgensen,  Erslev,  Steenstrup, 
Troels-Lund.  In  pnilolo^  are  such  names  as 
Kask,  Westergaard,  Madvig,  Vemer,  V.  Thomp- 

en,  Wimmer,  Nyrop.     Famous 

■  •     "  •      w,    "Wa      ■ 

.  ..    _       iirui 
J.  Petersen,  Finsen. 
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Hom>  (translated  by  R.  B.  Anderson  1884)  ; 
Levin  and  dauscn,  Riinning,  Karl  Mortensen; 
Rosenberg:  Nordboemes  Aaodsliv  (1S85)  ; 
valuable  works  on  diderent  authors  and  periods 


GiSLB    BOTHNE, 

Head  of  the  Dipartment  of  Sautdiiuniiait  Lmt- 
guagtt  and  LiUraiurt,  UnivertHy  of 
Minnesota. 

DANISH  SOUND  DUBS,  maritime  taxes 
prior  to  1SS7  inHKised  by  Denmark  on  all  vessels 
passing  through  the  sounds  connecting  the 
North  and  the  Baltic  seas,  based  according  to 
Danish  interpretation,  'upon  immemorial  pre- 
scription, sanctioned  by  a  long  succession  of 
treaties  with  forei^  powers.*  Contending  that 
navigation  of  straits  connecting  open  seas  was 
free  to  all,  the  United  States  m  1826  had  ob- 
tained a  provisional  10-year  treaty  tiiat  'neither 
the  vessels  of  the  United  Sutes  nor  their  car- 

fies  shall,  when  they  pass  the  Sound  or  the 
elts,  pay  hi^er  or  other  duties  than  diose 
which  are  or  may  be  paid  by  the  most  favored 
nation.*  In  1855  prior  to  the  renewal  of  the 
treaty  for  the  fourth  time  the  United  States 
emphasized  the  fact  that  it  would  not  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  using  the  maritime  highway 
connecting  two  seas,  but  was  willing  to  con- 
tribute its  share  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
■li^ts,  buoys  and  t»lot  establishments,*  These 
aids  to  navi^tion  were  adjudged  at  $393,011  by 
the  treaty  of  1857  widi  Denmaric 

DANISH  WBST  INDIES.  See  Vogin 
Islands, 

DANITE8,  dinlts,  a  former  secret  society 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  for  militant  action 
against  its  enemies.  It  was  organiied  by  Joseph 
Smith  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  30  March  1^  by  a 
•covenant*  to  avenge  any  further  expulsion  of 
the  Missouri  Mormons  by  mobs ;  on  the  basis  of 
a  'revelation*  of  6  Au^  1833,  justifying  any 
Mormon  in  'rewarding  thine  enemy  according 
to  his  worics,*  The  first  name  chosen  was 
Daughters  of  Zion,  from  Micah  iv,  13 ;  this  not 
seeming  graphic,  it  was  changed  to  Destroying 
Angels,  or  Flying  Angels,  the  former  used  for 
many  years ;  then  the  Big  Fan  (Jer.  xv,  7  or 
Luke  iii,  17);  then  Brothers  of  Gideon-  finally 
Sons  of  Dan,  turned  by  outsiders  into  Danites, 
from  Gen.  xlix,  17,    A  constitution  was  adopted, 

Sring  the  executive  power  to  the  president  of 
e  Oiurch  and  his  counselors,  and  the  legisla- 
tive power  to  the  same,  with  the  generals  and 
colonels  of  the  society;  this  lef^slature  to  have 
power  to  'administer  punishments  to  the  guilty 
in  accordance  with  the  ofFense.*  The  oath  taken 
by  the  members  was  to  obey  the  Prophet  and 
First  Presidency  'in  all  things,  the  same  as  die 
supreme  God*;  to  'stand  by  my  brethren,'  and 
■uphold  the  presidency,  right  or  wrong*;  and 
invoking  terrible  puni^ments  for  revealing  the 
secrets  of. the  society.  The  Mormons  have  usu- 
ally denied  that  the  society  existed,  or  if  so 
that  it  was  countenanced  by  the  Church ;  and 
Smith's  Nauvoo  council  denied  its  existence 
there.  Brigham  Young,  however,  boasted  of  its 
existence  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Its  actions,  from 
the  nature  of  the  cas^  can  only  be  inferred. 
It  is  usually  credited  with  all  the  deeds  of  blood 
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clurged  asainst  the  Mormons,  including  the 
Mountain  Meadows  massacre  (q.v.).  The  name 
was  attached  by  the  Douglas  Democrats  to  the 
adminisbation  (Buchanan)  Democrats  in  the 
Lincoln-Doiutlas  senalorial  Illiaois  camraign  of 
1858,  as  an  msimiation  that  th<y_ were_P--'— 


York  1854). 

DANNBCKER,  d&n'nek-«r,  Johum  Hda- 
ricta,  German  sculptor:  b.  Waldoibach,  near 
Stuttgart.  15  Oct  1758;  d.  Stuttgart,  8  Dec.  1841. 
At  the  Karlsschule  he  devoted  himself  so  suc- 
cesBfuQy  to  sculpture  that  a  st&tue  of  Milo  of 
'Croton^  executed  in  his  17th  year,  excited  great 
admiratioa.  On  leaTing  he  was  appointed  conrt 
sculptor,  and  three  years  after  visited  Paris 
and  Rome.  .  In  the  latter  city  he  executed  a 
Ceres  M)d  Bacchus,  which  procured  hirn  a<biui- 
sion  into  the  ackderoies  of  Bologna  and  Milan. 
In  1790  he  returned  to  Wurtemberg,  and  be- 
came professor  of  the  fine  arts  at  Stuttgart 
Fron>  this  period  he  continued  his  professional 
I^Mrs  with  most  brilliaiil  success,  and  was 
patronized  by  the  most  distinguished  persraiages 
lO  Gennany.  Hta  acknowle(^:ed  masterpiece  is 
a  statue  of  Christ,  which  occupied  him  during 
eight  years,  and  the  protMype  of  whidi  is  said 
to  have  heen  suKestcd  to  lum  in  a  dream.  His 
'Ariadne  seated  on  the  Panther'  is  a  splendid 
wori^  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  cntks  is 
superior  as  a  work  of  art  to  his. 'Christ'  As  a 
sculptor  he  occupies  an  intermediate  place  be- 
tween Canova  and  Thorwaldsen,  having  Mended 
in  the  happiest  manner  the  spirited  conc^tion 
of  the  former  with  the  latter's  great  anatooiical 
sldll,  careful  execution,  and  nice  appreciatioii  of 
nature.  His  abiU^  to  delineate  character  has 
made  his  busts  lamous.  Among  these  are 
'Schiller'  at  Weimar,  and  kings  Frederick  and 
William  at  Wiirtemberg.  Consult  Radcliffe, 
'Schools  and  Masters  oiSculpture'   (1894). 

DANNBMORA,  N.  Y.,  village  bi  Ointon 
County;  on  the  Chateaugay  Railroad;  12  miks 
west  of  Plattsburg.  Here  is  located  one  of  the 
State  prisons  called  Qinton  State  Prison.  The 
iron  ore  found  in  the  ^dcintty  is  of  an  excellent 
quality.    Pop.  1,146. 

DANNEMORA,  dan-ne^moo'ri,  Swedeii, 
a  straggling  viQage  and  mining  field^  12,250 
square  metres  in  extent,  on  a  lake  of  the  same 
name,  24  miles  northeast  of  Up  sal  a,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Upsala.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  iron 
mines,  the  second  richest  in  Sweden,  which  have 
been  worked  uninterruptedly  for  upward  o£ 
three  centuries,  and  produce  the  finest  iron  in 
the  world.  The  mine  has  been  sunk  more  than 
100  fathoms,  and  as  part  of  the  workings  runs 
under  the  lake,  great  trouble  is  sometimes  ex- 
perienced in  keefring  out  the  water.  The  ore 
consists  of  86  to  90  per  cent  magnetic  oxide  of 
Iron,  7  to  12  per  cent  silica,  and  traces  of  man- 
ganese, lime,  magnesia  and  alumina,  the  earthy 
matters  being  in  the  proportion  to  form  a 
fusible  slag  without  further  addition.  It  is 
■almost  free  from  sulphur  and  nhosphorus,  and 
a$  the  charcoal  fuel  emplojicd  in  smelting  is 
also  free  from  these  impurities,  the  Dannemora 
iron  enjoys  the  highest  reputation,  and  is  in 
great  demand  for  conversion  into  steel. 

DANNRBUTHBR,  dan'roi-ter.  Bdwvil, 
English  pianist  and  conductor:  b.  Strassburg, 
Germaoy.4Nov.  1844;.d  12Feb.  1905.    He  was 


educated  at  (jncinnati,  Ohio,  studied  music  at 
Leipzig  under  Moscheles,  and  in  1863  went  to 
London  and  lectured  on  Wagner,  Bach,  Beetho- 
ven and  Cho^n.  He  conducted  the  first  Wag- 
ner concerts  in  London  1873-74,  and  has  pub- 
lished 'Musical  Ornamentation' ;  'Richard 
Wagner:  His  Tendencies  and  Theories';  'The 
Music  of  the  Future';  'On  Conducting,'        ' 


D'ANNUKZIO,  da-noon*zy6,  Gabriel, 
Italian  novelist,  dramatist  and  poet:  b,  1864. 
See  Amnunzio,  Gabriel  D'. 

DANTAN,  dan-tan,  Antoine  Luireat. 
Dantan  thz  Eues,  French  sculptor:  b. 
Saint  Ooud,  9  Dec  1798;  d.  there,  31  May  1878. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Bosio,  taking  the  second 
gcrand  prize  of  Rome  for  sculpture  in  1823  and 
the  first  prize  in  1828^  the  latter  for  a  'Death 
of  Hercules.'  Yielding  himself,  at  first,  entirely 
to  the  influence  of  the  antique  in  his  art,  he 
afterward  found  a  more  origmat  style.  He  ob- 
tained the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
in  1843.  and  secured  a  medal  of  the  third  class 
at  the  Exposition  in  1855.  Among  his  works 
are  'Yonng  Bather  and  Dog'  (18351,  which 
took  a  medal  of  the  first  class,  1833;  'Drunken- 
ness of  Silenus'  (1836}  ;  a  bronze  'Young  Girl 
and  Tambourine'  (1838) ;  Statue  of  Louis 
Joseph  de  Bourbon';  'Statue  of  the  Marechal 
de  Vilfars';  'Bust  of  the  Dauphin  of  France.' 
A  monumental  'Juvenal  des  Ursins^  was  or- 
dered for  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  Paris  1838: 
and  'The  Angel  Raphael'  for  the  Madeleine 
1839.  Ttuqucsne'  was  made  for  Dieppe  in 
1844,  and  a  'Saint  (3iristiy)her'  for  the  church 
of  La  Villette  in  1846.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  statues  decorating  the  monuments  of 
Paris,  the  churches  of  Saint  Gervais,  Sainte 
Ootilde,  Saint  Laurent,  the  Tower  of  Saint 
Jacques,  the  belfry  of  Saint  (Jcrmain  I'Auxer- 
rois  and  the  new  Louvre,  besides  busts  for  the 
museum  at  Versailles,  the  senate  and  the  Co- 
mfdie  Fran^aise. 

DANTAN,  Jean  Pierre  (called  Damtan 
THE  Youkceb),  French  sculptor:  b.  Paris  26 
Dec.  1800;  d.  Baden,  6  Sept  1869.  He  was  a 
brother  of  A.  L.  Dantan  (q.v,).  H«  achieved 
great  reputation  for  his  diverting  caricatures  of 
prominent  men,  such  as  Paganini,  Rossini,  Vic- 
tor Hugtv  Frederic  Soulie,  Balzac,  Alexander 
Dumas,  Frederic  Le  Maitre  and  of  himself 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  Dantan  Museum_in 
Paris,  but  his  popularity  as  a  caricaturist  in- 
jured to  some  extent  his  fame  as  a  serious 
artist.  Among  his  works  are  statues  of  Boiel- 
dieu,  at  Rouen ;  Philibert  Delorm^  at  the 
Louvre;  and  busts  of  Adelaide  Kemble,  Rose 
(Theri,  Canrobert,  Jean  Bart,  Plcyel,  Rossini, 
Thalberg.  puke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Brougham. 

DANTAN,  JoMph  Edouard.  Fnnch 
painter:  b.  Paris,  26  Aug.  1848;  d  Villerville 
1897.  He  was  B  son  of  J,  P,  Dantan  (q.v.). 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Pits,  but  soon  abandoned  his- 
torical and  religious  for  genre  painting.  Amon^ 
his  works  are  "The  Holy  Trmity' :  'An  Epi- 
sode of  the  DeBlmctioH  of  Pompeii'  (1869); 
'A  Monk  Carving  a  Christ  in  Wood' ;  'Her- 
cules at  the  feet  of  Omphale'  (1874);  'The 
Nymph  Salmacis  and  the  Young  Hermaphro- 
dite' (1876) ;  'Vocation  of  the  Apostles  Peter 
and  Andrew'   (1877);  'The  Comer  of  a  Stu- 
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dio>  (1880),  in  the  Luxembourg;  <Breakfa5t 
ot  the  Mode!*  (1881)  ;  <lntcrior  at  Villerville' 
(1883);  <The  Studios*  C1884);  <The  Wid- 
ower' (1885);  'Modeling  from  Nature'  (1887). 
DANTE  (orig.  Durante)  AUGHIERI. 
diin'ta  a''le-gya're,  Italian  poet :  b.  Florence, 
May  126S;  d.  Ravenna,  Italy,  14  Sept,  1321.  He 
was  of  a  family  belonging  to  the  lower  nobil- 
ity and  of  mixed  descent,  the  Aldi^ieri,  or 
Alighieri,  being  oricinally  Teutonic.  He  lost 
his  father  in  early  life,  but  his  mother 
watched  carefully  over  his  education,  which 
was  confided  to  the  eminent  philosopher  and 
statesman,  Brunetto  Latini.  He  is  said  to  have 
studied  at  Bologna,  Padua,  Naples,  and  even 
Paris  and  Oxford,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
confirming  the  statement  in  any  measure.  What 
is  tolerably  certain  is  that  he  had  mastered  the 
learning  of  that  age.  He  was  ^a  musician  and 
painter,  a  theologian  and  linguist  of  no  mean 
order.  Many  of  his  biographers  state  that  it 
was  in  1274,  when  nine  years  of  age,  that  he 
saw  for  the  first  time,  and  ever  afterward  de- 
votedly loved,  Beatrice  Portinari.  Others  af- 
firm mat  that  event  took  place  shortly  before 
her  death,  in  1290,  three  years  after  she  had  mar- 
ried a  noble  Florentine,  Simone  Bardt,  His  love 
for  her  awakened  in  him  a  new  life;  all  the 
powers  of  his  soul  were  to  be  henceforth  de- 
voted to  immortalize  her,  and  we  can  watch 
the  struggles  of  his  spirit  in  that  record  he  has 
left  tis  of  his  early  years,  the  'Vita  Nuova.' 
About  the  period  when  E)anie  readied  the  age 
of  manhood  the  Guelfs  (the  Papal  or  Churci 
party)  were  predominant  in  Florence,  whence 
they  had,  aided  by  the  Pope  and  Charles,  tdriK 
of  Naples,  driven  the  Ghibellines  (the  imperial 
or  state  par^).  At  Arezzo,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Ghibellines  had  succeeded  in  exiling 
the  Guelfs,  who  implored  the  assistance  of  their 
Florentine  friends.  A  war  was  declared  be- 
tween the  two  cities,  which  was  terminated  in 
June  1289  by  the  battle  of  Campoldino,  in  which 
the  Ghibellines  were  defeated.  Dante  was  there 
fighting  bravely  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  victory  of  the  Gnelfs.  In  1291  he  married 
Gemma  dei  Donati,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  families  of  the  state,  and  which 
belonged  to  the  Guelf  faction.  By  this  lady  he 
had  seven  children,  the  youngest,  Beatrice,  being 
bom  about  1301.  In  1293  a  revolution  broke 
out  in  the  citjr,  beaded  by  Giano  della  Bella, 
whereby  the  priors  of  the  trades  took  the  power 
into  their  own  hands  and  made  nobility  a  dis- 
qualification for  holding  office.  The  following 
year,  however,  Giano  della  Bella  was  deprived 
of  power  and  the  nobles  disagreeing  among 
themselves  and  splitting  into  two  factions,  the 
Bianchi  and  the  Neri  (the  White  and  the 
Black),  the  streets  of  Florence  were  continually 
the  scenes  of  sanguinary  fights.  In  order  to 
check  the  excesses  of  the  greater  nobles,  a  nnm- 
ber  of  the  lesser  nobility,  Dante  among  them, 
threw  in  their  lot  with  the  citizens'  party.  In 
order  to  render  himself  eligible  for  office  Dant« 
had  his  name  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the 
physicians  and  apothecaries,  and  in  June  1300 
was  nominated  a  prior  of  the  trades,  one  of 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  AMwiwh 
leagued  by  marriage  to  the  Guelf  side,  Dante 
was  no  rampant  partisan,  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  roused  by  some  fresh  act  of  atrocity  he 
proposed  and  carried  a  law  to  the  effect  Hat 


the  heads  of  die  Bianchi  and  Hen  parties 
should  be  temporarily  banished.  It  appears 
that  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  were  originally 
Guelfs,  but  the  latter  were- the  extreme  Papal 
party,  and  the  former  leaned  toward  a  recon- 
ciliation with  die  Ghibellines.  Dante's  sym- 
diies  were  with  the  Bianchi  end  on  the  too 
ty  return  of  one  of  the  exiles,  Gnido  Caval- 
canti,  a  friend  of  the  poet's,  and  one  of  the 
Bianchi,  Dante  wai  charged  with  undue  par- 
tiality in  permitting  him  to  remain  in  the  dty. 
The  Neri  wrote  to  the  Pope  tint  the  Bianchi 
were  making  common  cause  with  the  Ghibel- 
lines and  Boniface  VUI  sent  Charles  of  Naples 
to  occupy  the  town  and  keep  down  the  turbn-' 
lent  spirit  of  the  Floreotines.  The  Neri  were 
allowed,  however,  to  commit  the  greatest  ex- 
cesses unchecked  by  Charles;  msny. of  thdr  ri- 
vals were  slain  in  the  open  street  knd  their 
houses  bunied  to  the  grounid;  among  others  that 
of  Dante,  who  had  been  sent  to  RcMBe  by  bis 
party  to  try  to  influence  the  Pope  in  their  be- 
tiali.  Takmg  advantage  of  his  absence,  his 
enemies  obtained  a  decree  of  banishment 
against  hun,  together  with  the  heads  ot  Us 
party  and  he  was  furdier  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  of  8,000  florins  or  have  his  proper^  con- 
fiscated (January  1302).  Two  monuis  Uter  a 
second  sentence  was  launched  ^[ainit  him  and 
several  of  his  friends:  they  were  condemned  to 
be  burned  alive  for  malvenatian,  peculation 
and'  usury.    The  fine  he  refused  to  pay,  as  it 


-mythical.    We  find  si 

him  first  at  Areizo,  then  at  Siena,  then  at 
Verona.  He  himself  says,  "Throuc^  almost  all 
parts  where  this  language  (the  Italian)  is 
spoken,  a  wanderer,  well  nigh  a  beggar,  I  have 
traveled,  showing  against  my  will  the  wounds  of 
fortune.*  His  sympathies  now  lay  entirety  with 
the  Ghibelline  party.  The  expedition  of  the 
emperor,  Henry  VII,  into  Italy  (1310)  roused 
the  hopes  of  Dante  to  the  highest  pitch.  He 
wrote  the  emperor  that  famous  letter  advising 
him  first  of  all  to  crush  the  hydra,  Florence,  as 
being  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  Italy. 
Henry,  however,   spent  his  time  in  foolish 


but  according  to  Balbo  he  spent  the  year  I313-' 
14  in  Pisa  and  Lucca  and  then  took  refuge  with 
Can  Grande  della  Scala  at  Verona,  where  he 
remained  till  1318.  In  1316  Florence  sent  forth 
a  decree  permitting  the  exiles  to  return  on  con- 
ditions of  fine  ana  penance,  which  Dante  indig- 
nantly refused.  In  1320  we  find  him  at  Raven- 
na staying  with  his  friend  Guido  Novello  da 
Polenta.  In  the  following  year,  on  his  return 
from  an  embassy  to  Venice,  his  wanderings  and 
sufferings  were  ended  by  death.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Minorites,  under  a 
monument  built  by  his  friend  Guido  Novello, 
on  which'  was  an  epitaph  written  by  Dante 
himself.  Such,  imperfectly  sketched,  was  the 
career  of  the  great  poet;  by  it  he  gained  a  sense. 


reer  of  the  great  poet;  by  it  he  gamed  a  sense, 
the  nothingness  of  earthly  honors  and  pros- 
perity possible  only  to  the  rich,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  man  possible  only  to  the  poor.  In  his 
youth  living  amid  the  excitement  of  the  tented 
field  and  penning  sonnets  to  hts  adored  Bea- 
trice; in  his  old  age  compelled  *to  climb  the 
stranger's  toilsome  stairs  and  eat  the  bitter 
bread  of  others.*    Out  of  his  misforttKiei  the 
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world  found  her  rich  account ;  the  apocalypse 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  'Divina  Cotnmedik,' 
was  begun  and  finished  in  his  year  of  exile.  Of 
this  grand  poem  we  can  give  only  a  very  brief 
analysis.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts;  Hell, 
Purgatory  and  Heaven.  Each  part  is  subdi- 
vided into  33  cantos,  in  allusion  to  the  years  of 
our  Saviour's  life,  the  extra  canto  in  the  first 

Krt  being  introductory.  Dante  dreams  that  he 
d  'readied  the  half-way  point  in  his  path  of 
life,  at  the  entrance  of  an  obscure  forest'  He 
would  advance,  but  three  horrible  beasts  bar 
the  way;  then  the  shade  of  Virgil  appears  and 
offers  itself  as  his  guide.  Dante  accepts  and 
then  takes  place  that  wondrous  journey  in  the 
*world  of  souls."  Vir^l  tells  hiin  he  can  only 
accompany  him  through  hell  and  Purcptory; 
but  that  Beatrice  shall  conduct  him  through 
those  happy  spheres,  the  portals  of  which  a 
pa^an  may  not  enter.  Now  begin  the  pcregri- 
oations  of  the  Florentine  throu^  the  regions  of 
the  damned,  over  the  entrance  of  which  is 
written  the  awful  words  —  'All  hope  abandon 
ye  who  enter  here."  This  is  the  most  impress- 
ive and  best-known  part  of  the  poem;  the  sin- 
gular diversity  of  the  chastisements;  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  Dante  passes  in  review  the 
great  criminals  of  history;  the  intensity  with 
which  he  paints,  at  a  single  dash,  so  to  speak, 
their  distorted  features ;  the  grace  of  certain 
emsodes  (the  adventureol  Francesca  da  Rimini, 
the  death  of  Ugohno  and  that  of  Uanfred), 
attest  the  vigor  of  imagination  never  surpassed, 
if  ever  equaled.  From  Hell  (which  the  poet 
places  in  the  centre  of  the  earth)  he  ascends 
to  Purgatory,  a  solitary  mountain  rising  from 
the  ocean  on  the  side  of  the  ^lobe  opposite  to 
us.  This  mountain  is  divided  into  terraces  and 
its  top  is  the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  first  abode 
of  man.  In  Purgatory  there  are  still  scenes  of 
pain  and  suffering;  but  these  punishments  are 
only  temporary.  The  po>et  hesitates  when  he 
comes  to  a  path  filled  with  a  sheet  of  flame: 
but  Virgil  speaks :  'Between  Beatrice  and  thee 
there  is  but  that  wall."  Dante  at  once  plunges 
info  the  heart  of  the  flames.  The  two  poets 
have  now  reached  the  earthly  paradise  and  be- 
hold Beatrice  surrounded  by  a  scene  of  surpass- 
ing magnificence;  noble  forests,  whose  trees  arc 
gently  moved  bv  celestial  zephyrs ;  the  melo- 
dious songs  of  nirds  to  which  the  murmuring 
of  the  sacred  woods  and  streams  give  harmoni- 
ous reply;  meadows  of  the  freshest  green  and 
graves  of  deepest  shade.  From  this  en- 
chanting region  Dante  ascends  faster  than 
tongue  or  pen  can  tell,  into  the  celestial  para- 
dise. This  realm  consists  of  10  heavens  or  cir- 
cles, Dante  roams  at  first  over  the  seven  plan- 
ets, the  MooTL  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  dien  he  enters  the  eiii^th 
mhtic,  and  at  last  into  the  empyrean.  Each  of 
these  globes  has  its  inhabitants,  who  are  souls 
or  spirits.  Arrived  at  the  eighth  sphere,  he 
looks  down  upon  our  globe ;  but  the  earth  a|>- 

g:ars  so  abject  that  he  smiles  with  pitv  upon  it. 
eatricc  calls  his  attention  to  a.  nobler  scene, 
'See  the  glorious  company  which  surrounds 
the  triumphant  Redeemer,*  The  eyes  of  the 
poet  cannot  sustain  the  splendor  of  the  view. 
In  Ae  ninth  sphere  Dante  feels  himself  in  the 
Iiresence  of  the  Divine  essence,  hid  from  his 
sight  by  three  hierarchies  of  angels.  He  sees 
the  souls  of  the  blessed  on  thrones  in  a  vast 
amphitheatre,  whose  steps  and   circles   widen 


into  infinity.  Beatrice  takes  her  jdace  upon  her 
throne  of  glory;  from  that  sublime  height  she 
smiles  boiignantly  down  upon  the  poet;  then 
turns  toward  him  who  is  the  source  of  life  and 
hghL  Thus  ends  the  Divine  trilogy,  the  noblest 
eSort  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  name  'Commedia"  is  derived  from 
Dante's  idea  concerning^  the  forms  of  eloquence, 
which  were  in  hb  opinion  tragic,  comic  ana 
elegiac,  as  he  relates  in  his  work  *De  vulgari 
Eloquio,'  which  was  first  written  in  Latin. 
What  he  called  tragedy  was  a  piece  commenciw 
with  happy  and  peaceful  scenes,  and  ending  with 
events  of  a  painful  and  terrible  character,  and 
what  he  called  comedy  was  a  piece  which,  be- 
ginning unpleasant]}^,  terminated  happily.  The 
qualifying  word  divina  was,  however,  added  by 
others.  We  may  mention  the  opinion  maintained 
in  1753,  t^  Bottari.  that  Dante  made  use  of  the 
•Vision  of  Alberico'  a  monk  who  lived  in  the 
12th  cetury,  in  a  monastery  on  Monte  Cassino, 
in  Naples.  There  have  been  man^  such  visions 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianiw;  as,  for 
instance,  the  'Vision  of  an  Engli^  Monl^' 
which  Matthew  Paris  mentions  in  his  'History 
of  England'  (in  the  year  1196),  and  which  re- 
sembled Dante's  poem  much  more  than  the 
•Vision  of  Alberico'  published  by  (incellieri 
in  1814  at  Rome,  with  observations  ('Osser- 
vazioni  intomo  aJla  Questione  sopra  la  Orig- 
inalil^  della  Divina  C^ommedia  di  Dante').  It 
is  possible  that  Dante  here  and  there  may  have 
borrowed  a  thought  or  image  from  those  vi- 
sions; but  this  is  no  fault:  the  recollections  of 
great  men  are  sparks  which  serve  to  kindle 
mighty  flames. 

There  is  no  poet  who  bears  so  distinctly  the 
impress  of  his  age,  and  yet  rises  so  high  above 
it,  as  Dante.  The  Italians  justly  regard  him  as 
the  creator  of  their  poetical  language,  and  the 
father  of  their  poetry,  which,  regulated  and  con- 
trolled by  his  genius,  at  once  assumed  a  purer 
and  far  nobler  form  than  it  had  previously 
worn.  The  terzina  first  reached  its  perfection  in 
the  time  of  Dante,  on  which  account  he  has 
been  erroneously  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  it 

Florence  soon  recognized  that  she  had  lost 
her  noblest  son.  In  1350  a  sum  of  10  golden 
florins  was  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  hands  of 
Giovanni  Boccaccio  to  Dante's  daughter,  Bea- 
trice, a  nun  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Chiara  at 
Rareima.  In  1373  an  annual  sum  was  granted 
for  public  lectures,  to  explain  the  'Divine  Com- 
edy' in  the  churches,  and  Boccaccio  was  one 
of  the  first  lecturers,  A  monument  was  voted 
for  if  Ravenna  would  give  up  the  now  sacred 
remains,  which  that  city  refused,  and  has  re-  , 
peatedly  refused  to  do.  In  May  186S  all  Italy  ' 
assembled  at  Florence  to  render  homage  to  the 
seer  who  prophesied  so  confidently  her  unity; 
and  the  following  year  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
poet  was  erected  on  the  Piazza  della  Croce. 

The  best  editions  of  the  'Divina  Commedia'  * 
are  those  of  Lombardi  (1791),  frequently  re- 
printed with  valuable  improvements,  of  Vivian! 
(1823),  of  Bianchi  (Sth  ed,  Florence  1857),  of 
Karl  Witte  (Beriin  1862),  etc.  In  1821  Luigi 
Fantoni  published  an  edition  of  the  'Divina 
Commedia,'  stated  to  have  been  printed  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  handwriting  of  Boccaccio. 
In  1869  the  'Vernon  Dante'  was  published  in 
London  by  Lord  Vernon  in  three  large  volumes 
folio.  It  contains  the  text  of  the  'Inferno,'  and. 
in  Italian,  an  explanation  of  everything  in  tbie 
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text  regarding  which  0117  reader 
the  least  difficult,  together  with  . 
mass  of  information  —  bit^raphical,  to 
cal,  histoiica],  etc..  relating  to  the  life  ; 
of  Dante,  and  a  large  namber  of  maps,  plans 
and  illustrative  plates.  Dante's  complete  worka 
appeared  at  Venice  in  1757-58,  published  by 
Zatta  (in  5  vols.  4to).  His  lyric  poems,  sonnets 
and  canxonets,  of  which  some  are  beautiful, 
others  dull  and  heavy,  were  written  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  we  have  yet  to  mention  his 
'Banquet'  (II  Convito)  —a  prose  work  worthy, 
says  Bouterwek,  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  best 
works  of  antiquity.  It  contains  the  substance 
of  all  his  knowledge  and  experience,  and  thus 
illustrates  his  poetry  and  his  life.  The  most 
popular  English  translation  of  the  'Divina  Corn- 
media'  is  Uiat  by  Gary  in  blank  verse  (1814). 
Longfellow  executed  a  faithful  poetic  version 
(1867);  and  that  by  Dean  Plumptre  in  the 
original  metre  deserves  mention.  Other  English 
translations  are  Boyd's  (1785),  Wright's  (1833), 
Pollock's  (1854).  Parsons-Norton's  (1891-92). 
The  German  translations  are  niunerous.  and  are 
highlv  praised  for  faithfulness  and  force.  The 
translation  hy  Kannegieser  is  in  the  measure 
and  rhyme  of  the  original ;  that  of  Philalethes 
(King  John  of  Saxony)  has  a  deservedly  wide 
reputation.  The  French  have  four  or  6ve 
translations,  including  one  by  Lamennais.  but 
that  graceful  and  feminine  tongue  is  incapable 
of  doing  anything  like  justice  to  the  manly 
thoughts  of  Dante. 

In  one  respect  Dante  stands  unrivaled  by  any 
man,  as  he.  we  might  almost  say,  created  the 
language,  which  he  elevated  at  once  10  its  high- 
est perfection.  Before  him  very  little  was  writ- 
ten in  Italian,  Latin  being  the  literary  lan- 
guage; but  no  one  attempted  to  use  the  lingua 
volgare  for  the  purposes  of  dignified  composi- 
tion. The  poet,  indeed,  thought  it  necessary  to 
excuse  himself  for  having  written  in  Italian 
after  having  attempted  to  compose  his  poem  in 
Latin.  Thus  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  Italian  literature.  One  of  the  stran^st 
productions  .of  Dante  is  his  'Dc  Monarchia.' 
He  labors  in  this  work  to  prove  that  the 
emperor  ought  to  have  universal  authority,  and 
draws  his  arguments  from  the  sacred  Scriptures 
and  from  profane  writers,  which  in  this  book 
appear  very  often  with  equal  authority.  The 
dialectics  of  the  schoolmen  are  here  exhibited  in 


the  great  struggle  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellincs 
and  its  influence  upon  the  Chrisdan  world  at 
that  lime.  This  struggle  was  a  part  of  the 
gr^t  convulsion  attending  the  separation  of  the 
civil  power  from  the  ecclesiastical^  with  which 
in  the  earliest  ages  it  is  alvrays  united.  On  the 
whole,  Dante's  works  are  important  chiefly  in 
three  respects  — as  the  productions  of  one  of 
the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  as  one  of  the 
k«y5  to  the  history  of  his  time,  and  as  exhibiting 
the  state  of  learning,  theology  and  politics  in 
that  age.  To  understand  Dante  it  is  necessary 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  history  and  spirit  of 


Italy,  and  the  excitement  caused  by  the  begin 
ning  of  the  study  of  the  ancients;  also  to  have 
studied  the  Catholic  theology  and  the  history  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  keep  always  in  mind 
that  Dante  wa>  an  exile,  deprived  of  home  and 


happiness.  The  personal  appearance  and  char- 
acter of  the  man  are  thus  described  by  Boccac- 
cio: *Our  poet  was  of  middle  he^t;  his  face 
was  long,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  jaw  large,  and 
his  under  Up  protrudmg  somewhat  beyond  the 
upper.  His  eyes  rather  lat^e  than  small;  his 
hair  and  beard  thick,  crisp,  and  black,  and  his 
countenance  sad  and  pensive.  His  gait  was 
grave  and  gentlemanlike,  and  his  bearing,  in 
public  or  private,  wonderfully  ccnposed  and 
polished.  In  meat  and  drink  he  was  most  ton- 
perate.  Seldom  did  he  speak  unless  spoken  to, 
though  he  was  most  eloquent.  In  his  youth  he 
delighted  in  music  and  singing,  and  was  intimate 
with  all  the  muHcians  and  singers  of  the  day. 
He  was  of  marvelous  capacity  and  the  most 
tenacious  memory;  inclined  to  soUtude  and  fond 
of  study  when  he  had  time  for  iL'    See  Vita 
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DANTON,  dan-ton,  George*  Jacques, 
French  revolutionist :  b.  Arcis-sur-Aubc,  26  Oct. 
1759;  d  Paris,  5  April  1794.  He  played  a  very 
important  part  during  the  first  years  of  the 
French  Revolution,  of  which  he  was  an  active 
and  aealous  promoter.  His  external  appearance 
was  striking,  his  stature  was  colossal,  his 
frame  athletic,  his  features  harsh,  large  and  dis- 
agreeable ;  his  voice  shook  the  dome  of  the 
chamber  of  the  assembly,  his  eloquence  was 
vehement  and  his  imagination  was  as  gigantic 
as  his  person.  These  qualities  contributed 
to  extend  his  influence  and  he  became  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  dub  of  the  Cor- 
deliers. After  the  capture  of  Louis  XVI 
at  Varennes  he  took  the  lead  in  the  meetii^ 
of  the  Champ-de-Mars  which  demanded  the 
dethronement  of  the  king.  He  is  said  to  have 
had  a  share  in  organizing  and  conducting  the 
attack  on  the  Tuileries  (10  Aug.  1792);  a  few 
days  afterward  he  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Justice.  He  also  became  a  member  of  the  pro- 
visional executive  council  and  usurped  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers 'in  the  army  and  depart- 
ments. Money  flowed  from  all  sides  into  the 
hands  of  the  minister,  and  was  as  profusdy 
squandered  on  his  toots  and  partisans.  He 
endeavored  by  the  terrors  of  proscription  to 
annihilate  all  hope  of  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Roya^sts.  'The  invasion  of  Chacnpagneby 
the  Prussians  2  September  spread  consternation 
through  the  capital.  The  ministers,  the  most 
distinguished  deputies  and  even  Robespierre 
himself  now  relied  upon  Danton,  and  never  was 
his  splendid  courage  and  audacity  more  strik- 
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ifwly  manifested  He  assumed  the  administration 
of  the  state  and  prepared  measures  of  defense, 
call«i  on  all  Frenchmen  capable  of  bearing 
arms  to  march  ^^inst  the  enemy,  and  prevented 
the  removal  of  the  assembly  beyond  the  Loire. 
The  close  of  his  celebrated  speech  has  been 
often  qmted,  *Le  tocsin  qu'on  va  sonner  n'est 
point  mi  signal  d'alanne,  c  est  la  charge  sur  les 
cnnemis  de  la  patrie.  Pour  les  vaincre,  il  nous 
faut  de  I'audacc,  encore  de  I'audace,  toujours  de 
I'audacc.  et  la  France  est  sauvie !»  From  this 
time  forward  he  was  hated  by  Robespierre,  who 
could  never  pardon  the  superiority  which 
Danton  had  shovn  on  that  occasion.  He  voted 
for  capital  punishment  being  inflicted  on  all  re- 
tuming  RoyaKsts  and  tmdertook  the  defense  of 


aspect,  and  Danton,  while  he 
feared  the  consequences  of  these  dissensions, 
allowed  matters  to  drift.  He  wished  to  over- 
throw the  despotism  of  Robespierre,  and  the 
crafty  Robespierre  endeavored  to  undermine 
him  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  dangerous  rival. 
St.  Just  denounced  him  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  and  Danton  was  arrested  on  the 
night  of  31  March  1794,  together  with  those 
who  were  called  his  accomplices.  Being  thrown 
into  prison  in  the  Luxembourg  he  maintained 
the  appearance  of  serenity.  When  transferred 
into   the   Conciergerie  his   countenance  became 


cieotly  known  in  the  Revolution;  I  shall  _  _.. 
pass  to  nothingness,  but  my  name  wilt  live  in 
the  Pantheon  of  history."  So  powerful  and 
defiant  were  his  speeches  in  reply  to  his  accusers 


had  'insulted  justice"  should  be  shut,  and  on 
5  April  he  mounted  the  fatal  car  with  courage, 
his  head  elevated,  his  look  commanding  and  full 
of  piide.  Before  ascending  the  scaffold  he  was 
for  a  moment  softened.  "Oh  my  wife,  my  dear 
wife  I  shall  I  never  see  you  again?*  he  ex- 
claimed, but  checked  himself  hastily  and  by  call- 
ing out  'Danton,  no  weakness  P  ascended  the 
scaffold.  Consult  Robinet,  'Danton,  M£moire 
■or  la  vie  privee'  (1865);  Bougeart,  'Danton' 
(1861);  Dubost,  'Danton  et  la  politique  con- 
temporaine^  (1880) ;  Gronlund,  'C^  iral  or 
Danton  in  the  French  Revolution'  <1882) ; 
Beesley,  'Ufe  of  Danton'  (1889);  Morse- 
Stephens,  'Orators  of  the  French  Revolution* 
(IK'2);    Belloc,  'Danton:    a  Study'   (1899). 

DANTZIC,  DANT8IC,  or  DANZIO, 
dint'slH,  Germany,  dty  and  port  of  Prussia, 
capital  of  the  province  of  West  Prussia,  253 
miles  northeast  of  Berlin;  on  an  arm  of  the 
Vistula  (now  cut  off  by  a  dam  from  the  river), 
abont  three  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  on  the 
UottlatL  several  arms  of  which  travene  the 
town.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  seaports 
under  the  Frassian  monarchy,  as  welt  as  one  of 
its  chief  commercial  entrepots.  It  is  nearly  cir- 
cular in  form  and  ranks  as  a  fortress  of  the 
first  class.  The  fortifications  on  dK  north  and 
west  side  gave  place  about  1896  to  streets  and 
public  gardens,  those  on  the  east  and   sonth 
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being  retained  and  strengthened.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  laying  a  considerable  part  of 
the  surrounding  country  under  water,  it  is 
entered  by  four  gates,  has  nine  subnrbs,  and  is 
divided  into  five  parts  —  the  Old,  New  and 
Low  town,  the  Speicher  (granaries),  an  island, 
and  LaOKgarten.    The  last  is  the  more  modem 

?irt  of  die  town  and  is  regular  and  well  tniilt 
he  principal  editice  is  the  Dom,  or  cathedral, 
'---■      '     1343,  but  not  finished  till  1503.    It  is 


by  /X>  slender  brick  pillars.  It  possesses  a  fine 
brass  font  and  a  curious  astronomical  cloclc 
which  has  long  ceased  to  move,  but  its  chief 
attraction  is  a  painting  of  the  'Last  Judgment,' 
attributed  (o  John  Van  %ck.  The  other  build- 
ings and  institutions  deserving  of  notice  are  tbe 
town-house,  the  church  of  Saint  Catharine,  the 
oldest  in  D^ntzic,  and  the  exchange,  an  impos- 
ing Gothic  edifice,  built  in  1379.  Many  of  the 
modem  public  buildings  are  models  of  architec- 
ture. It  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment and  contains  tiie  various  ofiices  connectnl 
therewith;  and  is  also  the  seat  of  a  United 
States  consulate.  It  is  governed  by  a  municipal 
council  of  63,members,  effectively  controlled  by 
a  smaller  executive  council.  It  has  excellent 
water  supply  and  sewerage  ^sterns;  owns  the  f^s 
and  electric  plants,  aniTis  well  eqtiipped  with 
educational  and  charitable  institutions.  The  in- 
dustrial estabtishments  include  several  shipyards, 
works  for  artilteiy  and  firearms,  iron  foundries, 
machine  shops,  steel  works,  breweries,  distil- 
leries, works  producing  the  liqueur  called  Dan- 
liger  (}oldwBS5er,  or  Eau  de  Vie  de  E)antzic 
flour-mills,  saw-mills,  paper-mills,  rope,  wire, 
oil,  chemical,  soap  and  glass  works.  Although 
losing  as  a  shipping  centre  in  favor  of  ports 
more  favbrably  situated,  it  is  developing  rapidly 
in  manufacturing  industries.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  trade  is  of  products  in  transit 
Among  imports  the  chief  are  coal,  iron,  c 


timtxr,   beet-sugar,  grain  and   seeds,  oii- 
cake,  flour,  spirits  and  molasses.    Dantiic  has  a 

Cat  trade  m  graiiL  especially  wheat,  rye  and 
ley,  for  the  waicnonsing  of  which  there  are 
immense  granaritfa  on  the  island  of  Speicher. 
The  wheat,  which  is  chiefly  Polish,  is  remarkable 
for  txnh  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the 
flour  which  it  yields.  There  is  considerable 
trade  at  Dantzic  in  amber,  which  ia  manufac- 
tured into  various  ornamental  articles.  The 
proper  port  of  Dantiic  is  Neufahrwasser,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula  (now  known  as  die  dead 
Viitttla),  and  connected  with  it  by  an  artificial 
channel.  Here  a  free  port  has  recently  been 
established.  By  dredging  and  otherwise,  various 
obstructions  to  navigation  have  been  removed 
and  vessels  of  large  size  come  up  dose  to  the 
town.  The  history  of  Dantzic  naches  back  to 
the  times  of  nistorical  obsmrity.  As  early  as 
970  there  was  a  town  here.  In  1271  it  was  taken 
by  Mestwin,  and  in  1294  by  the  Poles.  In  the 
I4th  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Teti> 
toaic  Kni^ts,  under  whose  sway  the  town  in- 
creased and  its  commerce  was  extended.  In 
1358  the  dty  joined  the  Hanseatic  League;  in 
1454  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  who 
granted  it  important  privileges.  After  endur- 
ing many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  on  the  second 
partition  of  Poland,  in  1793,  it  came  into  pos- 
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session  of  Prussia.  It  was  besieged,  bombarded 
and  taken  by  the  French  in  1807  and  retaken 
by  the  Prussians  in  1814.    Pop.  170^37. 

DANUBE  (ancient,  Danubius  ;  German, 
DoNAU;  Hunganan,  Duna),  the  second  river  of 
Europe,  originating  in  two  small  streams,  the 
Breee  and  the  Brigach,  rising-  on  the  east  slope 
of  the  Scfawarzwald,  a  mountainous  region  of 
southwest  Germany  (the  Black  Forest),  in  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Baden,  at  an  elevation  of  2,850 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  unitii^  at  Donau- 
eschingen.  Its  general  course  is  from  west  to 
east,  and  it  flows  into  the  Black  Sea  by  four  dif- 
ferent outlets,  called  respectively  the  Kilia, 
Stambool,  Snlina  and  the  Edrillis  or  Saint 
George's  mouths.  The  Sulina  mouth  or  channel 
is  the  deepest.  The  extent  of  the  basin  of  the 
Danube  is  abotit  300,000  square  mites,  and  its 
total  length  is  about  1,875  miles.  The  Danube 
basin  comprises  portions  of  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany^  Serbia,  Bosnia,  Rumania  and  Bul- 
garia. From  its  source  it  flows  northeast  to 
Ratisbon,  in  Bavaria,  whence  it  takes  a  south- 
east course,  by  Vienna  and  Pressbur^,  to  Wait- 
zen,  in  Hungary.  Here  the  course  is  changed 
to  nearty  due  south  of  the  point  where  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Drave,  near  Esseg,  in 
Slavonia;  thence  it  flows  southeast' to  Belgrade, 
on  the  north  boundary  of  Serbia,  and  for  some 
distance  it  forms  the  boundarjr  between  Serlna 
and  Austria.  The  course  continues  in  an  east- 
erly direction  to  Orsova  (the  Iron  Gate), 
where  it  changes  to  southeast,  then  again  nearly 
east,  forming  for  a  long  distance  the  boundaiy 
tine  between  Rumania  and  Bulgaria.  At  Silis- 
tria,  in  Bulgaria,  it  turns  more  to  the  north, 
through  Rumania  to  Galatz,  dien  ^southeast  be- 
tween Rumania  and  Bessaraliia,  in  Russia,  and 
finalhr  into  the  Black  Sea. 

lAe  great  basin  of  the  Danube  has  been 
divided  into  four  minor  basins.  The  first  con- 
sists of  a  vast  plateau  1,640  feet  above  sea-level, 
ISO  miles  in  length  and  125  miles  broad,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  and  comprising  a  por- 
tion of  the  principality  of  Hoheniollem,  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Wiirteinberg  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  This  tract  is 
by  far  the  most  fertile  and  most  populous 
through  which  the  Danube  passes  on  its  course. 
The  principal  branches  within  this  space  are  the 
Iser  and  Lech.  A  canal  connecting  the  Altmuhl 
with  the  Regnart,  an  affluent  of  the  Main,  gives 
access  to  the  Rhine. 

The  second  basin  belongs  to  the  empire  of 
Austria,  having  Vienna  nearly  in  its  centre,  and 
comprising  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  Hungary 
as  far  east  as  Waitxen,  and  Styria.  It  is  very 
irregular  and  is  bounded  by  veiy  high  moun- 
— =--     The  soil  is  rich  in  mineral  products  and 


MOrava  and  the  E^ns  —  the  former  from  the 
left  and  the  latter  from  the  right  The  Danube 
here  passes  through  »  succession  of  the  most 
picturesque  scenery. 

The  third  basin  of  the  Danube  comprises 
Hungary  east  of  Waitien  and  the  crownland  of 
Transylvania,  and  consists  of  an  immense  plain, 
almost  without  undulations  of  any  land,  and 
only  394  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  large  rivers  with  marshy  banks,  and 
interspersed  with  stagnant  pools,  saline  and 
sandy  wastes.  It  comprises  about  one-half  of 
die  entire  basin  of  the  Danube.    The  marshes 


cover  a  space  1^053  square  miles.  The  princi- 
pal brantjies  in  this  basin  are  the  Save,  the 
Drave  and  the  Uorava.  From  Budapest  to  Bel- 
grade the  river  passes  throiudi  an  immense 
plain  covered  with  sand  and  afluvium,  thrau(^ 
which  it  is  constantly  forming  new  channels 
and  filling  up  the  former  ones.  Below  Moldava 
it  i)asses  for  60  miles  through  a  succession  of 
rapids  and  shallows  interspersed  with  rocks  and 
sandbanks,  where  it  has  cut  a  passage  for  itself 
through  the  cross  chain  of  hills  which  connect 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  with  the  Alps;  and 
between  Drenkova  in  Hunp»ry  and  Scala  Kla- 
dova  in  Serbia,  the  navigation  is  i»rtially  inter- 
rupted by  three  great  rapids,  the  principal  or  last 
and  lowest  of  which  is  the  famous  Iron  Gate, 
where  the  stream  rushes  through  a  narrow  chan- 
nel between  stupendous  -rocks,  ending  with  a 
series  of  whirlpools,  eddies  and  smaller  falls. 
By  the  removal  of  various  obstructions  vessels 
drawing  nine  feet  have  long  been  able  to  pass  at 
certain  seasons;  and  by  works  carried  out  in 
1890-96,  and  extending  over  some  50  miles,  a 
permanent  waterway  has  been  secured. 

The  fourth  basin  comprises  Rumania,  a  por- 
tion of  Bessarabia  and  Bulsaria.  This  tract  is 
flat,  mundated  and  marshy  along  the  banks  of 
the  river;  dry  and  mountainous  on  the  borders 
of  the  basin.  The  principal  branches  in  this 
basin  are  the  Aluta,  Sereth  and  Pruth.  In  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  the  Danube  increases  in 
width  from  1,400  to  2,100  yards;  and  in  one 
part  it  forms  an  expanse  of  water  like  a  sea  and 
IS  studded  with  islands.  Excepting  between 
Drenkova  and  Kladova,  the  Danube  may  be  said 
to  be  navigable  for  steamers  from  Ulm  to  the 
sea,  although  in  some  places  navigation  is  ren- 
dered difHcult  by  shallows  and  sandbanks,  in- 
tersected by  narrow  and  intricate  channels.  The 
outlets  of  the  Danube  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  several  low  islands  covered  with  reeds 
and  trees.  The  greater  part  of  the  ships  bound 
up  the  river  enter  it  by  the  Sulina  mouth.  The 
Danutje  has  60  navigable  tributaries,  and  its 
volume  of  water  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all 
the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Black 
Sea  taken  together.  Its  rapidity  is  in  man;y 
places  above  Orsova  so  great  as  to  render  navi- 
gation difficult,  but  below  that  point  its  current 
is  less  rapid.  A  number  of  steamers  now  ply  on 
the  river  between  its  principal  towns.  The  prin- 
cmal  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Danutw  are 
Ulm,  in  Wiirtcmberg;  Regensburg  (Ratisbon) 
and  Passau,  in  Bavaria ;  Linz  and  Vienna,  in 
Austria;  Pressbnr^  Budapest  and  Peterward- 
ein,  in  Hungary;  Belgrade,  in  Serbia;  Widin, 
Nicopolts,  Rvistchuck  and  Silistria,  in  Bulgaria; 
Brahilow  and  Galatz,  in  Rumania. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  in 
185^  the  Danube  was  declared  free  to  the  ships 
of  alt  nations;  and  at  the  Berlin  Congress  of 
1878  it  was  agreed  that  no  ships  of  war  dioold 
navigate  below  ttte  Iron  Gate. 

DANUBE  NAVIGATION  COMMIS- 
SION, an  international  commission,  constituted 
in  185o,  when  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  was  declared  free  to  all  nations. 
It  was  composed  of  delegates  of  all  the  great 
powers,  to  whom  a  rqiresentative  of  Rumania 
was  added  in  1878.  It  was  appointed  on  the 
express  condition  that  it  should  dissolve  in  1858^ 
but  such  was  its  usefulness  that  it  was  infor- 
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ytais.  In  1871  die  Cbnterence  of  London  con- 
tinued the  commiMion  for  12  years,  and  in  1883 
a  second  Loadon  confeieticc  extended  its  exist- 
tnce  for  21  years.  It  exerdses  almost  sovereigii 
power  on  toe  moutbs  of  the  Dantibe,  where  it 
has  conducted  great  engineering  worlcs;  it  has 
its  own  Bag,  aniform  and  rerenne,  and  bai 
nised  loans,  made  laws  and  maintained  its  own 
small  army  of  police.  Its  jurisdiction,  originally 
limited  to  tbe  river  between  Isaktcha  and  the 
jea,  was  extended  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
(1878)  as  far  as  Galatz,  and  afterward  to  the 
Iron  Gate;  but  in  the  last-named  portion  of  the 
stream  its  anthori^  is  exercised  only  by  delega- 
tion to  the  Riverain  Commission  of  Hie  states 
on  the  bank,  or  on  appeal  from  its  decisions. 

DANVSR8,  Mass..  town  in  Essex  Comity, 
on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  five  miles 
northwest  of  Salem.  It  was  a  portion  of  Salem 
till  1?56^  and  the  Salem  village  parish  where  the 
witchcraft  excitement  broke  out  and  10  of  tbe 
inhabitants  were  tried  and  hanged,  is  included 
ID  the  present  Danvers.  It  is  the  seat  of  Pea- 
body  Institute,  founded  by  George  Peabody,  a 
resident  of  the  plac^  who  in  1852  donated  faX),- 
DOO  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  mo- 
rality among  the  inhabitants.  It  is  also  the  seat 
of  ix  Danvers  State  Hospital,  Essex  Coimty 
Agricultural  College,  the  Danvers  Historic^ 
Society  and  Saint  John's  Roman  Catholic  Pre- 

Sratory  College.  Danvers  has  extensive  manu- 
:turcs  of  shoes,  bricks  and  carpets,  and  has 
foundries,  rolling  mills,  tanneries,  municipal 
water  works  and  electric  lighting  plants, 
churches,  high  school,  weekly  newspaper^  pub- 
tic  library,  a  national  bank  and  good  public  and 
private  schools.  Samuel  Holtoo,  Israel  Putnam 
and  Grenville  Mellen  Dodge  were  bom  at  Dan- 
vers, which  also  contains  the  home  of  Whittier 
and  Mount  Burnet^  frequented  by  Hawthorne. 
Pop.  9.407. 


National  Soldiers'  Home  for  disabled  veterans, 
with  over  2,500  inmates.  Its  chief  industry  is 
coal  mining,  which  is  carried  on  extensively  on 
the  bluffs  of  the  river.  Other  important  indus- 
tries are  flour  and  Itmiber  mills,  marble,  zinc, 
smelting,  boiler  and  iron  works,  glass  and  hard- 
ware factories  and  railroad  and  machine  shops. 
There  are  many  churches,  13  public  schools,  a 
high  school,  a  number  of  new  public  buildit^s, 
including  post  office  and  government  building, 
courthouse,  dty  hall,  public  library,  chamber  of 
commerce,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Elks'  dub  house  and 
six  &re  departments,  four  national  banks,  two 
State  banks,  two  daily  papers.  Bank  dearings 
1915,  $26^602,812.47.  The  city  is  governed  hy 
a  mayor  and  14  aldermeiL    Pop.  35,000. 

DANVILLE,  Ind,  town  and  counw-seai  of 
Hendricks  County;  situated  on  the  Qeveland, 
Cmcinnati,  Qiicago  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad, 
about  20  miles  west  of  In^anapolis.  The  man- 
ufacture of  flour  and  lumbering  are  the  prind- 
pal  industries.  It  is  the  site  of  the  Central  Nor- 
mal Collef^  a  private  institution,  and  has  a 
Carnegie  hbrary.    Popi  1,640. 
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the  Southern  Collegiate  Institute,  Center  Col- 
lie, the  (^dwell  Female  Institute  and  also  the 
Sute  Asylum  and  School  for  Deaf-mutes.  It 
has  churches,  public  schools,  municipal  water- 
woilcs,  three  national  banks  and  weekly  news- 
papers. Danville  was  settled  in  1781  and  be- 
came a  strong  poUtical  centre,  the  seat  of  nine 
historical  conventions.  Here  the  separation 
from  Virginia  was  discussed  and  the  first  State 
constitution  framed,  which  selected  Frankfort 
as  the  cafutal.  Danville  received  a  charter  of 
incorporation  in  1789.  James  G.  Bimey  and 
Theodore  O'Hara  were  bora  in  I^uville.  Pop. 
5,420. 

DANVILLE,  Pa.,  borough  and  county-seat 
of  Montour  County;  on  the  Susquehanna  River, 
and  on  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Lackawaima  and 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroads;  154 
miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia.  Danville  is  in  a 
district  aboimding  with  iron  or^  limestone  and 
anthracite  coal,  and  contains  the  first  establish- 
ment erected  in  the  United  States  tor  the  manu- 
facture of  railroad  iron.  It  still  ranks  among 
the  most  extensive  iron  manufacturing  places  in 
the  country.  There  are  blast  furnace^  iron 
fotmdries,  rolling-mills,  stove  works,  silk  and 
knittine  mills,  mimidpal  waterworks  and  elec- 
tric lifting  plant,  churches  two  national  banks, 
the  I^ville  Institute,  a  State  asylum  for  the 
insane,  hospital,  public  library  and  opera  house. 
First  setUed  in  1776  and  laid  out  in  1792  as 
Dan's  Town,  named  after  the  son  of  the  first 
settler,  Danville  develojped  after  the  discovery 
of  iron  on  Montour  Ridge  and  the  opening  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal  in  1832.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1849.    Pop.  7,517. 

DANVILLE,  Va.,  dty  and  county-seat  of 
Pittsylvania  County,  on  the  Dan  River,  140 
miles  southeast  of  Richmond,  on  the  Danville 
and  Western  and  the  Southern  railroads.  One 
of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  South;  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  17^.  For  a  short  time  during  the 
last  days  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  it  was 
the  seat  of  government.  It  is  located  in  the 
famous  and  picturesque  Piedmont  section  of 
Virginia,  on  a  gradual  slope  extending  from  the 
river  to  an  altitude  of  600  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  river  furnishes  power  for  the  cotton-mills, 
flour-milla,  foundry,  ice  factory  and  electric 
light  plant ;  and  further  development  of  its 
water  power  has  been  made  about  three  miles 
up  the  river,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,000,000. 
E^nville  is  the  largest  loose  tobacco  market  in 
the  world,  her  average  annual  sales  being  5C^- 
000,000  pounds.  The  surrounding  country  la 
weU  adapted  to  grain,  fruits  and  tobacco.  The 
improvements  b  public  utilities  within  the  past 
few  years  indude  larger  water  mains  in  the 
down-town  district  ( 16-inch)  and  additional 
fire  engines  at  a  cost  of  $23,000;  Main  street 
repaved  with  Belgian  block  and  Mack  brick, 
$100,000:  Cragheaa  street,  same  material,  $24,- 
500,  and  several  other  less  important  streets 
paved  with  cobble.  Furtiier  extension  of  the 
sewerage  system  from  time  to  time  as  the 
growth  of  the  dty^  requires ;  new  electric-light 
plant  owned  by  dty,  with  new  $5,000  incan- 
desctst  machine,  furnishing  liglitfl  for  streets, 
business  and  dwelling  hotises;  electric  railway 
system  rdiuilt  at  a  cost  of  about  $320,000,  fitit- 
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class  o^iiipmeiit,  double  track  on  Main  strut, 
about  etsht  miles  of  track,  new  power-hoiue, 
with  double  set  of  dynamos  and  engines.  The 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany has  expended  about  $30,000  in  improve- 
ments, and  the  growth  of  (heir  business  has 
been  such  as  to  require  additional  accommoda- 
tions. Danville  is  the  seat  of  Roanoke  Female 
Collet  (Baptist),  established  1859,  Randolph 
Macon  Institute  for  Young  Ladies  (Methodist), 
founded  in  1883,  and  Danville  Military  [nsti- 
hite,  established  in  1890.  The  climate  of  the 
city  is  mild  and  pleasing  the  streets  well  shaded 
and  paved,  and  as  a  residential  city  it  is  excetTed 
iy  few  locations  in  the  South.  There  are  many 
new  public  buildings,  churches  and  schools;  a 
general  hospital  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
with  the  latest  improvements,  seven  banks  — 
one  national,  five  State  and  one  private  and 
two  daily  newspapers.  Under  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  the  municipal  government  is 
administered  by  a  mayor,  elected  quadrennially, 
and  a  cit^  council,  composed  ol  two  branches 
having  different  numbers,  which  controls  ap- 
pointments  to  most  of  the  administrative  offices. 
The  waterworks,  electric  light  and  gas  plants 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality. 
Pop.  19,020. 

DANZIG.    See  Dantzic. 

DAPHNB,  daughter  of  river-god  Peneus. 
See  Laubel  iit  Art  and  Svmbousu. 

DAPHNB,  a  famous  grove  near  Antioch, 
planted  by  Selcucus  Nicator^  who  erected  a 
temple  there  and  dedicated  it  to  A[h>11o  and 
Diana,  It  was  a  place  of  pagan  pilgrimage 
noted  for  its  license,  until  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity caused  its  abandonment.  Julian  sought 
to  revive  its  splendors  but  the  temple  was 
burned  and  the  site  was  soon  after  abandoned. 
Its  probable  site  is  the  modem  BeC-el-Ma,  where 
the  vegetation  is  luxurious,  but  ancient  remains 
are  few.  A  graphic  description  of  this  grove 
is  given  in  'Ben  Hur,>  For  Daphne  in  Egypt 
see  TAHPANses. 


and  Asia.    The  single  American  species  is 

spurge  or  lady  laurel  found  in  northern  New 
England  and  New  York  as  a  fugitive  from  cul- 
tivation. The  berries  are  poisonous  and  the 
flowers  of  many  are  very  fragrant  These 
plants  are  common  in  temperate  climates  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  are  valuable  commer- 
cially. From  the  bast  of  some  species  fibres 
are  obtained,  and  most  of  the  paper. used  in 
central  Asia  is  made  from  some  species  of  the 
daphne.  The  inner  bark  of  D.  lagetta,  when 
cut  into  thin  pieces  after  maceration,  assumes 
a  beautiful  net-like  appearance,  whence  it  has 
received  (bt  name  of  lace-bark.  The  hark  of 
the  spurge-laurel  is  used  in  decoction  as  a 
diaphoretic  in  cutaneous  and  syphilitic  affections. 
Paper  and  ropes  are  made  from  the  bark  of  a 
species  common  in  Madagascar. 

DAPHHEFHORIA,  one  of  the  most  an- 


FE8TIVAL3, 

DAPMNIA,  a  minute  entomostracan  crus- 
tacean of  somewhat  e1ot>ular  shap^  which 
_— .  u.  _:»:-_.  -^  pon(js  and  ditthes,  and 


is  important  as  «  food  for  tadpoles,  fish-fiy  and 
other  small  aquatic  creatures.  It  is  useful  in 
an  aquarium,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  it 
does  not  multiply  unduly. 

DAPHNIN,  a  glucoside  having  the  formula 
CuH,^.  +  2H.O,  and  occurring  in  the  bark  and 
btoasoms  of  certain  species  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  genus  Daphne.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  from  which  it  crystaJliies  in 
rectangular  prisms  containing  two  molecules  of 
water.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  readily  dis- 
solves in  boiling  alcohol.  It  reduces  Fehlin^s 
solution  slowly,  and  by  the  action  of  emulim 
or  of  dilute  adds  it  is  converted  into  glucose 
and   a   substance   called   daphnetin,    or   di-oxy- 
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DAPHNIS,  in  fabulous  history,  the  s 
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among  the  nymi^s,  and 
Sicilian  traditions  as  the  author  of  bucolic 
poetry  and  also  asaperformeron  the  shepherd's 
pipe.  He  pastured  his  flocks  upon  Mount  Mtna. 
The  nymph  Echenais,  who  loved  the  youth, 
threatened  him  with  blindness  if  he  should  love 
another;  hut  being  intoxicatad  with  wine  by 
the  daughter  of  .a  Sicilian  prince,  he  forgot  the 
warning,  and  thus  brought  upon  himself  the 
threatened  punishment.  Some  say  that  he  died 
of  grief;  others  that  the  nymph  transformed 
him  into  3  stone.  All  the  nymphs  bewailed  his 
death,  and  Hermes  raised  him  -to  the  heavens. 
On  the  spot  where  he  died  flowed  a  fountain,  at 
which  the  Sicilians  afterward  performed  yearly 
sacrifices.  Consult  Prescott,  'A  Study  of  the 
Daphnis  Myth'  (in  'Harvard  Studies  in 
Oassical  PhilolDgy,>  Vol.  X,  Boston  1899). 

DAPHNIS  AND  CHLOfi.  This  Greek 
prose  pastoral  romance,  attributed  to  one  Longas, 
about  whom  nothing  is  known,  may  have  been 
written  in  the  2d  or  early  in  the  3d  century 
A.D.  Despite  many  marks  of  decadence,  it  is  t^ 
far  the  most  deli^tful  of  the  (jreek  romances. 
Daphnis,  a  boy,  and  Chloe,  a  girl,  infants  ex- 
posed by  thdr  respective  parents,  are  found  and 
adoptea  by  shepherds ;  and  their  fortunes  are 
followed  dirough  the  years  of  thdr  love  for 
each  other  as  it  •grows  .with  the  ripening 
seasons,—  to  the  happy  end,  when  they  are  re- 
claimed by  their  parents,  and  married.  The 
charm  of  the  stoiy  lies  in  the  children's  naive 
courtship  and  in  the  rich  and  exquisite  scenery 
of  their  rural  life,  both  the  action  and  the  set- 
ting being  such  as  a  sophisticated  urlan  iman- 
nation  frames  for  idealized  dwellers  in  ue 
Golden  Age.  The  book  appeals  to  every  sense 
in  a  succession  of  lovely  idyls. 

It  pleased  the  Renaissance^  and  has  pleased 
the  centuries  since.  The  cditio  princeps  was 
printed  in  IS98  (Florence) ;  but  in  1SS9  facques 
Amyot  had  already  translated  'Daphnis  and 
Chloe'  into  a  French  dassic  (often  re- 
printed), from  which  in  1587  Angel  Day  made 
a  wretched  En^ish  paraphrase  (reprinted 
I.ondon  1890  with  introduction  by  TcM^pt* 
Jacobs).  Both  versions  gave  Robert  Greene 
material  for  his  'Pandosto*  (1588),  which  in 
turn  became  ttie  chief  source  of  Shakespeare's 
<The  Winter's  Tale>  (1611);  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  taken  several  details  directly 
from  Day.  How  much  Allan  Ramsays  'The 
Gentle  Shepherd'  (1725)  owes  to  'Dvbni>  and 
Cfaloi'  is  Dot  certain;  it*  theme  is  mudi  t' 
same,  as  is  that  of  Bunardin  (^  Saint-pi^ 
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•Paul  et  Virpnic'  (1789),  An  enlarged  re- 
cension of  AJniyot's  translation  was  published 
ID  1810  by  Paul  Louis  Courier,  who  in  1807  bad 
found  in  a  Florentine  manuscript  —  and  in  1809 
had  transcribed  and  then  blotted  —  a  portion 
tnissinK  from  all  other  manuscripts.  Of  Pierre- 
Paul    Prud'hon's    admirable    illustrations   three 


translation  is  that  by  George  Tbomtey.  (first 
published  in  1657),  revised  and  augmented  1^ 
J.  M.  Edmonds,  'Loeb  Gassical  Library*  (Loo- 
doa  and  New  York  1916). 

Samu«l  Lee  Wolfs. 

DAPITAN,  da-pe'tan,  Philippines,  a  prov- 
ince in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  ittand  of 
Mindanao.  Numerous  rivers  are  navig;able  for 
the  native  l>oats,  and  these  are  the  chief  means 
of  communication  in  the  province.  Hemp,  cot- 
ton, sugar,  etc.,  are  cultivated  for  domestic  con- 
sumption ;  the  forests,  particularly  the  ebony, 
are  valuable.  There  is  some  export  trade  m 
gums,  wax,  honey,  cacao,  etc.    Pop,  20,270. 

DAfi-KL-BBIDA,  dar'el-ba'da,  or  CASA- 
BLANCA, Morocco,  the  largest  seaport  in  the 
country,  situated  on  the  west  coast.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  trade  of  the  country 
passes  throu^  it.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls. 
Wool  and  leather  form  the  chief  items  of  ex- 
port. The  Portuguese  founded  it  in  1.168.  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  revolt  of  1907  against 
French  control  of  Moroccan  ports.  Pop.  25,000, 
including  5,(KX)  Christians. 

DAR-ES- SALAAM,  dar'cs-sa-lam'.  East 
Africa,  a  growing  city,  formerly  the  capital  of 
German  East  Africa,  situated  on  the  coast  a 
tew  miles  south  of  Zanzibar,  The  harbor  is 
good  and  the  city  has  a  number  of  churches  and 
substantial  public  buildings.  It  has  telegraphic 
connection  with  Zanzibar,  Kilwa  and  Tanga. 
Copal,  rubber  and  ivory  are  exported.  Pop. 
about  24,(XX),  including  500  Europeans  and  about 
an  equal  number  of  Arabs, 
~  DARBHANGAH,  diir-bun'ga.  India,  (1)  a 
district  b  the  Patna  division  of  Bengal.  In  the 
raii^  season  the  district  becomes  inundated  by 
the  overflow  of  the  rivers  Kamli  and  Little 
fidghmali.  Area  3,348  square  miles;  pop.  under 
3,000,000,  (2)  A  town  of  the  same  name  is  the 
capital  of  the  district.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Little  Bighmati,  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
maharaja  of  Darbhangah.  The  chief  exports 
are  oil-seeds  and  timber.    Pop,  62,628. 

D'ARBLAY,  dfir^la'  (Maoaue),  Frances 
Bnmey,  'EneKsh  novelist,  daughter  of  Charles 
Buraey:  b.  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  13  June  1752; 
d.  Batti,  England,  6  Jan.  1840.  VVhen  Frances 
was  ei$^  years  old  the  Bumeys  removed  to 
London,  where  at  the  musical  assemblies  given 
by  her  father  she  saw  much  of  fashionable  life. 
This  she  depicted  with  much  humor  in  her  first 
tiovel,  "Evelina.'  After  she  had  published  'Eve- 
lina, or  a  Young  Lady's  Entrance  into  the 
World*  (1778),  she  became  the  favorite  of  the 
literary  men  of  the  day,  especially  Dr.  Johnson. 
Her  second  novel,  'Cecilia'  (1782),  was  no  less 
admired.  In  1786  she  was  made  second  keeper 
of  the  robes  to  Queen  Charlotte.    She  disliked 
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sister  at  Mickleham  she  made  the  ac- 


quaintance of  her  future  husband,  (leneral 
D'Arbla^,  a  French  army  ofiker,  whom  she 
married  in  1793.  Her  other  books  are  'Camilla' 
(1795)  and  'The  Wanderer,  or  Female  Difficul- 
ties' (1814),  Her  pjay,  'Edwy  and  Elvina,' 
was  performed  in  1/95  and  had  little  success, 
though  having  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Kemble  in  the 
leadii^  roles.  Her  <E)iary  and  Letters,'  edited 
by  her  niece  (1842-46),  surpass  in  modem  esti- 
mation the  rest  of  her  writings.  The  record 
begins  with  'Evelina.'  The  success  of  her  first 
effort,  the  dinings,  winings  and  compliments  that 
followed,  are  recorded  with  a  naive  garrulous- 
ness  perfectly  consistent  with  simplicity  and 
sincerity.  She  also  wrote  memoirs  of^her  father 
(1832).  'Evelina'  and  'Cecilia'  were  published 
with  mtroductions  by  Annie  R.  Ellis  (London 
I88J-82).  A  new  edition  of  the  'Letters  and 
Diaries'  in  six  volumes  appeared  in  London  in 
1904-05.  The  'Early  Diary,  1768-1778'  (2  vols., 
New  York  1907)  was  edited  by  A.  R.  Ellis. 
Consult  Dobson,  'Fanny  Bumey,  Madame 
D'Afblay*  (New  York  1903) ;  Hill,  C.  'Fanny 
Bumey  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Charlotte'  (ib. 
1912);  and  Macaulay,  T.  B,,  'Essays.' 

DASBOY,  dar-hwa,  Georgea.  archbishop 
of  Paris:  b.  Fayl-Billot,  department  of  Hatrt 
Mame.  16  Jan.  1813;  d.  Paris,  24  May  1871, 
He  was  admitted  to  the  priesdiood  18%  and 
began  regular  parish  work;  but  in  1839  became 
professor,  first  of  philosophy,  then  of  dogmatic 
theology  in  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  Lan- 
gres.  Removing  to  Paris  in  1846  he  was  for  a 
while  attached  to  the  College  of  Henry  IV  and 
was  also  editor  of  the  joumal  Monileur  Cath- 
oliqite;  in  1854  he  was  anointed  vicar-general 
of  the  archbishop  of  Pans  and  inspector  of  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  diocese, 
that  is,  superintendent  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
work  in  the  diocese.  In  1859  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Nancy,  and  in  1863  was  appointed 
successor  to  ArchMshop  Sibour  of  Pans,  who 
had  been  slain  by  an  assassin.  He  was  a  strenu- 
ous upholder  of  episcopal  independence  and 
became  involved  with  Rome  through  his  efforts 
to  suppress  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Jesuits  atid 
other  reli^ous  orders  in  his  (Uocese.  Pius  IX 
refused  him  the  cardinal's  hat  and  rebuked  him 
for  his  liberalism.  In  the  Vatican  Council  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  minority  who  op- 
posed the  declaration  of  papal  infallibility  on 
the  ground  that  such  a  declaration  was  in- 
opportune; but  after  the  definibon  he  was  one 
of  the  first  among  its  former  opponents  to  make 
submission.  In  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  German 
armies  he  won  universal  approval  for  his  de- 
voted labors  in  refieving  the  wounded  and 
succoring  the  distressed;  and  when  the  Com- 
munists, Icnown  to  be  his  mortal  foes,  came  into 
control  of  the  city,  he  refused  to  seek  safety 
outside  the  walls.  Arrested  by  the  Commune 
and  held  as  a  hostage,  he  with  other  hostages 
was  fusilladed  to  death  in  the  j^rd  of  the  prison 
of  La  Roquette.  The  end  came  while  he  was 
in  the  attitude  of  blessing  his  assassins  and  in- 
voking forgiveness  for  them.  His  bodv  was 
recovered  with  difficulty  and  was  buriea  with 
imposing  ceremony  at  the  public  expense  on 
7  June  1871.  It  was  not  a  mere  accident  or 
coincidence  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  'Life 
of  Saint  Thomas  a  Becket'  (1859).  that  arcb- 
bishofr  of  Canterbury,  who  was  slain  by 
assassins  before  the  high  altar  of  his  cathedral 
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church  700  years  before ;  within  23  years  he  had 
seen  his  two  nearest  predecessors,  archbishops 
of  Paris,  murdered,  one  by  an  individual 
assassin,  the  other  (Affre)  by  the  insurgent 
populace.  In  addition  to  his  scholarly  work, 
<Thc  Life  of  Saint  Thomas  i  Becket,'  he  wrote 
a  new  translation  of  'Dionysius  the  Areopagite,' 
and  also  a  translation  of  the  'Imitation  of 
Christ' :  'Women  of  the  BiHe>  (8th  cd.,  1876)  ; 
'Holy  Women>  (4th  ed.,  1877).  Consult  the 
biography  by  Foulon  (Paris  1889)  and  Guiller- 
tnin  (lb.  1888). 

DARBY,  John  Nelson,  founder  of  the 
Brethren:  b.  London  1800;  d.  1882.  In  1819 
he  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
-and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1825.  He  left 
the  Church  of  Ireland  because  of  conscientious 
scruples,  believing  that  denominational  distinc- 
tions and  a  regular  ministry  should  be  discarded. 
He  farmed  an  association  in  Dublin  in  1828. 
Another  was  organized  soon  after  in  Plymouth, 
and  the  fact  that  Providence  Chapel  was  the 
first  regular  place  of  meeting  gave  the  name 
Plymouth  Brethren  to  the  sect  in  1830.  Darby 
labored  as  an  evangelist  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  until  his  death  in  1882.  He  preached 
in  Engli^,  French  and  German,  and  for  many 
years  edited  the  Christian  IVitmefi,  the  offidal 
organ  of  the  Brethren,  His  collected  writings 
were  published  in  32  volumes  (London  1867-^). 

DARBY,  Pa.,  borough  of  Delaware  Connh^, 
on  the  Darby  River,  the  Baltimore  and.  Ohio 
and  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton railroads,  five  miles  southwest  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  has  silk,  cotton,  woolen  and  wonted 
mills  and  manufactures  filters,  tanks  and  tools. 
It  has  also  a  public  library  which  dates  from 
1743,  a  Friends  (Quaker)  meeting  house  and 
cemeteiy  established  in  early  Colonial  times.  The 
borou^  was  first  settled  about  1660.   Pop.  6,305. 

DARBY  AND  JOAN,  the  names  of  a 
married  couple  traditionally  reported  to  have 
lived  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  in  the 
18th  century,  remarkable  for  their  long  and 
happy  life  together,  A  ballad  entitled  'The 
Happy  Old  Couple,'  by  Henry  Woodfall,  former 
apprentice  to  the  printer  John  Darl^,  com- 
memorates their  excellencies.  Humdrum,  un- 
eventful married  life  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  a  'Darby  and  Joan»  existence. 

DARBYITES,  a  name  often  applied  to  the 
Plymouth  Brethren  (q.v.)  from  their  prindpat 
founder,  John  Nelson  Darby  (1800-82),  of 
whose  collected  writings  32  volumes  have  ap- 
peared (London  1867-83).  Consult  his  'Per- 
sonal Recollections'   (ib.  1881). 

DAKBY8HIRB,  Alfred,  En^ish  architect: 
b.  Salford,  Lancashire,  20  June  1839;  d.  5  July 
1908.  He  began  the  practice  of  fiis  profession 
in  1862  at  Manchester  and  designed  many  build- 
tnf[s  of  importance  there  and  elsewhere.  His 
pnndpal  literary  works  are  'Experiences  of  an 
Architect,  Professional,  Artistic,  and  Theatrical  * ; 
'A  Book  of  Old  Manchester  and  Salford.' 

DARCET,  dar-sfi',  Jean,  French  physidan 
and  chemist;  b.  Douazit,  7  Sept.  1725;  d,  Paris, 
13  Feb,  1801.  He  accompanied  the  celebrated 
Montesquieu  to  Paris  in  1742,  and  remained 
with  him  till  his  death  a?  a  literary  assistant. 
He  afterward  devoted  himself  to  chemistiy, 
espedally  to  technical  chemistry,  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  College  of  France, 


and  regent  of  the  medical  faculty.  Darcet  made 
many  experiments  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  He  also 
tried  the  effect  of  fire  on  the  various  kinds  of 
earths,  and  demonstrated  the  volatility  of  the 
diamond.  In  1776  he  published  a  memoir  on 
the  geology  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  succeeded 
Macquer  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sdences  and  director  of  the  manufactory  of 
Sevres.  He  was  afterward  appointed  inspector- 
general  of  the  assay  of  coin  and  inspector  of  the 
Gobelin  manufactory.  He  made  several  import- 
ant chemical  discoveries,  and  contributed  mudi 
to  the  present  improved  state  of  the  sdence.  A 
fusible  alloy  of  lead,  bismuth  and  tin  is  named 
after  him.  He  ]>ublished  several  works  describ- 
ing his  discoveries. 

DARCET,  Jeui  Pierre  Joseph,  French 
chemist:  b.  Paris,  31  Aug.  1777;  d.  there,  2  Aug. 
1844.  He  was  a  son  of  Jean  Darcet  (q.v.). 
He  began  his  chemical  studies  early  with  his 
fathtr  and  with  Vauquelin.  In  his  24th  year 
he  was  made  assaj^er  of  the  mint,  and  from  that 
time  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  chemistry  in  its 
application  to  the  arts.    Bemg  employed  by  the 

remment  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
rendered  its  preparation  much  more  easy  by 
new  processes.  He  greatly  assisted  in  extending 
the  manufacture  of  soda  artifidally,  succeeded 
in  produdng  alum  equal  in  quality  to  that  of 
Italy,  broi^t  the  art  of  stereotyping  to  greater 
perfection,  fadlitated  the  preparation  of  sul- 
phuric add,  investigated  the  best  alloys  for 
cannon,  for  cymbals  and  tam-tams  and  for 
statues,  etc.  Among  his  other  discoveries  were 
the  extraction  of  soda  from  chestnuts,  the 
preparation  of  sugar  from  the  same  material 
and  the  extraction  of  iellv  from  bones  by  means 
of  an  add.  He  also  made  another  discovery  of 
the  means  of  protection  against  the  fine  dust  of 
quicksilver,  which  had  been  so  injurious  to  the 
gilders.  Darcet's  discovery  completely  attained 
Uie  object  and  gained  him  the  prize  of  3,000 
francs  which  Ravrio  had  offered  for  thia 
discovery. 

DARDANELLES  (andent  Hellbsfokt) , 
a  narrow  channel  in  the  Turkish  dominions, 
which  connects  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  ' 
^gean  Sea  and  separates  Europe  from  Asia, 
It  IS  about  42  miles  in  length,  varying  in  breadA 
from  1,400  yards  to  five  miles.  There  is  always 
a  rapid  current  in  the  channelj  the  volume  and 
vdodty  of  which  is  much  mcreased  by  the 
prevailing  winds,  which  blow  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  the  stream  for  at  least  10  months  in 
the  year.  The  modem  name  of  this  strait  is 
derived  from  the  castles^  called  the  Dardanelles, 
built  on  its  banks,  at  its  southwest  entrance; 
its  andent  name,  Hellespont,  from  Helle, 
daughter  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes  who  wras 
fabled  to  have  been  drowned  in  it.  Xerxes  on 
his  great  expedition  against  Greece,  in  480  b.c, 
crossed  this  strait  hy  means  of  two  bridns  of 
boats,  constructed  in  the  ndghborhood  of  Sestos 
and  Abydos.  It  is  also  renowned  as  the  scene 
of  the  aeath  of  Leander,  who,  it  is  said,  used  to 
swim  across  from  Abydos  on  the  Asiatic  ride, 
at  tfie  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  (but  yet 
about  a  mile  in  width),  to  visit  Hero  of  Sestos 
on  the  European  side.  This  feat  of  swimming 
the  diannel  was  also  performed  by  Lord  Byron, 
who  achieved  it  in  1  hour  and  10  minutes. 
To  protect  Constantinople,  coast  batteries  bsve 
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been  built  since  1867,  on  both  the  Asiatic  and 
(he  European  side,  lliese  batteries  have  latterly 
faeen  supplied  with  ordnance  of  recent  type, 
such  as  the  guns  made  hy  Krupp,  and  strength- 
ened under  German  supervision.  In  1770  the 
Turidsh  defenses  were  almost  in  ruins. 
Warned  by  the  condition  of  the  batteries  when 
a  Russian  squadron  appeared  before  the  castles, 
Qie  Turkish  government  ordered  the  defenses 
repaired ;  but  they  were  again  allowed  to  be- 
come almost  useless  tmtil  1807.  In  that  year  a 
British  squadron  passed  the  Dardanelles  and 
appeared  before  Constantinople,  which  until  then 
had  never  seen  an  enemy's  fleet  In  1854,  during 
the  Crimean  War,  the  castles  and  other  defenses 
of  Constantinople  were  again  put  in  repair.  It 
had  long  been  recognized  that  the  Turks  had 
a  ri^t  to  prevent  any  foreign  ship  of  war  from 
passing  the  Dardanelles,  and  in  1841  a  treaty 
was  signed  between  the  five  great  European 
powers  and  the  Porte,  in  which  it  was  laid  down 
that  this  was  not  to  be  permitted.  The  treaty 
was  confirmed  in  1SS6,  the  Sultan,  however, 
retaining  the  right  to  permit  certain  vessels 
belonging  lo  foreign  governments  to  pass.  By 
the  Bcrlui  treaty  of  1878  the  duty  was  again 
imposed  upon  the  Sultan  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  any  foreign  ship  of  war.  This  arrangement 
was  modi6ed  in  1891,  when  Russia  secured  ri)^t 
of   passage  for  her  "volunteer  fleet.' 

For  the  Allied  campaign  in  the  Dardanelles, 
see  War,  European. 

DARDAHUS,  dar'da-nus,  in  mytholo^',  the 
progenitor  of  the  Trojans,  and  so  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Electra,  the 
dau^ter  of  Atlas.  He  emigrated  from  5am- 
othrace  (according  to  some  accounts,  from 
Arcadia,  or  Crete)  and  settled  in  Phrygia  in 
the  CDuntiY  which  was  afterward  called  Troas. 
Here  he  built  a  city,  which,  from  him,  was 
called  Darcbnum,  or  Dardanus,  and  introduced 
the  worship  of  Athena   (Minerva). 

DARDISTAN,  dar'dis  tan,  the  name  given 
to  a  region  of  central  Asia,  bordering  on  Bal- 
tistan,  the  northwest  portion  of  Cashmere.  This 
country,  which  consists  of  lofty  mountuns.  Is 
Httle  loiown,  and  its  limits  are  variously  given; 
but  its  interest  depends  mainly  on  the  fact  that 
its  inhabitants,  the  Dards,  are  an  Aryan  people, 
speaking  a  Sanskritic  tongue  mixed  with  Per- 
sian words.  They  have  been  called  •  Stray 
Aryans  in  Tibet,"  and  are  Moslems  converted 
from  Buddhism  at  acom^rativcly  recent  period. 
The  rajah  of  Ca^mere  is  constantly  endeavor- 
ing to  subject  them  completely  to  his  audiority. 
The  chief  districts  are  Hasora,  Gilgbit  and 
Tassin;  some  authorities  also  include  ChitrtU  in 
Dardistan. 

DARB,  VirfiniiL  first  child  of  English  par- 
ents m  the  New  World:  b,  Roanoke,  August 
15^,  and  named  after  the  district  of  Virginia. 
She  was  the  granddaughter  of  John  White,  who 
was  governor  of  the  colony  sent  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  to  found  an  agricultural  state,  which 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  26  April  1587,  and 
reached  the  shores  of  Virginia  in  July  of  the 
same  year.  White's  daughter  was  married  to 
Mr.  Dare,  who  was  one  of  the  assistants  of  the 
governor,  and  Virginia  was  bom  about  a  month 
after  the  arrival  of  the  expedition. 

DARFUR,  dlKtoor,  or  DARFOOR  (Coun- 
try of  the  Fur,  a  tribe  of  negroes),  a  region  of 
central   Africa,  occupying  a  large  portion  of 


the  area  between  Atqrssinia  and  Bornou  and 
forming  part  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  It  may 
be  considered  as  lying  between  lat,  10°  and  16 
N.  and  long.  22*  and  28°  E.;  area  150,000 
square  miles.  On  the  east  it  has  Kordofan; 
on  the  west,  Wadai;  on  the  north,  the  desert; 
while  t^e  regions  to  the  south  are  occupied  by 
barbarous  nations.  The  most  important  physi- 
cal feature  is  the  Djebel  Marrah,  a  chain  of 
mountains  near  the  centre  of  the  country,  of  a 
crescent  form,  lying  north  and  soulii  and 
reaching  the  hei^t  of  6,000  feet.  Some  of  the 
peaks  are  extinct  volcanoes.  There  are  other 
subordinate  chains  and  elevated  masses.  There 
seem  to  be  no  permaoent  streams,  the  water- 
courses being  filled  only  temporarily.  The 
country  belongs  mainly  to  the  Nile  basin,  partly 
to  that  of  Lake  Chad.  Large  portions  of  it 
are  barren  or  are  covered  with  verdure  only  in 
the  rainy  season.  The  inhabitants  are  of  vari- 
ous races,  some  of  them  of  the  negro  type, 
others  having  little  of  the  negro  character,  and 
a  considerable  number  being  Arabs.  "The  Fur 
or  For,  who  give  name  to  the  country,  inhabit 
the  mountainous  central  parts  and  are  a  brown- 
ish-black color  with  negro  features.  Moham- 
medanism is  the  religion  of  the  country,  and 
to  it  is  due  what  little  civilization  the  people 
possess  -  but  ihe  natives  are  still  semi-barba- 
rous. Their  occupation  is  chiefly  agriculture. 
A  few  of  the  mechanical  arts  arc  carried  on, 
and  in  particular  the  peofile  manufacture  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  articles,  including  cotton 
goods,  pottery,  leather,  lance-heads,  etc.  Their 
houses  are  ruaely  constructed  of  clay  and  reeds, 
and  with  scanty  accommodation.  Among  the 
exports  the  most  important  arc  camels,  ivory, 
the  horns,  teeth  and  hide  of  the  rhinoceros  and 
hippopotamus,  ostrich  feathers,  gum  and  cop- 
per. The  imports  comprise  beads,  glass,  arms, 
light  cloths  of  different  kinds,  silks,  shoes  and 
other  manufactured  articles.  Darfur  was  an 
independent  kingdom  till  annexed  by  Egypt  in 
1874.  During  the  ascendency  of  the  Mahdi  and 
his  successor  it  was  independent;  but  it  is  now 
recognized  as  within  the  "sphere  of  influence" 
of  Great  Britain.  In  1898  it  was  made  a  part 
of  the  Anglo-E^ptian  Sudan.  The  hereditary 
sultan  manages  the  internal  afiairs.  The  capital 
is  El  Fasher     Pop.  4,000,000. 

D  ARC  AN,  Edmund  Spawn,  American 
jurist;  b.  Montgomery  County,  S.  C.,  IS  April 
1805;  d.  Mobile,  Ala.,  November  1879.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister  of  Irish  de- 
scent, at  whose  death  he  was  left  without  means. 
By  his  own  exertions,  he  obtained  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  English,  Latin  and  Greek,  althouRh  he 
was  at  work  on  a  farm  until  he  was  23  years 
old.  He  read  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1829,  went  to  Alabama  and  taught  three  months 
in  Washington,  Autauga  County.  Here  he  was 
elected  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  filled  the  of- 
fice for  several  vears,  meanwhile  engaging  in 
the  practice  of  law.  In  1833  he  removed  to 
Montgomery  and  in  1841  was  elected  to  the 
bench  of  the  Grcuit  Court  of  the  Mobile  dis- 
trict and  removed  to  Mobile.  He  resigned  the 
office  of  judge  in  1842  and  in  1844  was  elected 
to  the  State  senate.  He  was  also  mayor  of 
Mobile  the  same  year.  He  resigned  from  the 
senate  the  following  year  and  was  elected  to 
Congress,  where  he  served  from  December  1845 
to  March  1R47,  On  the  question  of  Uie  north- 
west boundary  of   Oregon  he  made  an  aUe 
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the  British  government.    He  declined  a 

nation  and  in  1847  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama.  In  1849. 
by  the  resignation  of  Justice  Collier,  he  be~ 
came  chief  justice,  which  office  be  resigned  in 
1352  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Uo- 
bile.  In  1861  be  was  a  deleeiate  to  the  State 
convention  and  voted  for  the  ordinance  of  se- 
cession. He  also  served  for  one  term  ai  a 
representative  in  the  Confederate  Congress. 

D'ARGENSON,  diir-zhan'sdA,  H&rc  Pierre, 
CoMTE,  French  sUtesman:  b.  1696;  d.  Paris 
1764.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  the  Mattiuis 
d'Argenson  (1652-1721)  who  created  the  se- 
cret police  and  established  the  leltres  de 
cachet.  He  became  War  Minister  in  1743,  at  a 
time  when  the  political  existence  of  France 
was  imperiled  and  by  his  vigor  and  lucky  choice 
of  generals  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in 
the  course  of  a  single  year.  After  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  improvement  of  the  military  system  and 
in  1751  established  the  ficole  Militaire.  He  was 
an  illustrious  patron  of  literature.  Diderot  and 
D'Alembert  dedicated  to  him  their  great  'En- 
cyclopMk'  and  to  Voltaire,  whose  fellow-stu- 
dent   he    had    been,    he    furnished    materials. 


banished  to  his  estate  by  the  machinations  of 
Madame  Pompadour;  but  on  her  death  be  re- 
turned to  Pans. 

DARGOM  YZHSKY.  dar'go-mizh'ske,  Alex- 
ander Sergeyevich,  Russian  composer:  b.  Tula 
1813 ;  d.  Saint  Petersburg  1869.  Having  made 
his  preliminary  studies,  m  which  he  exhibited 
p-eat  precocity,  he  removed  to  Saint  Petersburg 
in  1835  and  thereafter  made  his  home  in  that 
dty.  He  had  previously  met  Glinka,  and  helped 
him  in  producing  'The  Life  of  the  Tsar,'  in 
the  course  of  wnich  work  Dargomyzhsky  ob- 
tained a  sound  knowledge  of  and  training  in 
orchestration.  At  the  capital  he  soon  be- 
came known  by  his  opera,  'Esmeralda'  (1839) 
in  wbicji  he  followed  the  traditions  of  Ros- 
sini and  Auber,  both  of  whom  were  then 
at  the  pinnacle  of  their  fame.  In  1847 
'Esmeralda'  was  produced  at  Moscow.  It 
was  followed  in  1S55  by  <Russa!ka,>  which  at 
length  brought  him  fam&  In  1867  be  was  made 
president  of  the  Russian  Musical  Sodety  and 
during  his  later  years  his  home  became  the 
centre  of  the  modem  Russian  school,  which 
looked  for  inspiration  to  Schumann,  Berlioz, 
Wagner  and  List.  He  next  wrote  the  opera, 
•The  Stone  Guest,>  to  Pushkin's  tale  of  the  same 
name,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  it  Four 
years  after  his  death  it  was  produced  with  great 
success.  He  composed  also  fantasias  for  orches- 
tra, notably  'Finnish  Fantaisie' ;  'Bala-Yaia'; 
and  'Kazachok> :  and  several  ballads.  His  later 
years  were  also  devoted  to  the  training  of  prom- 
iDg  singers,  of  which  he  practically  created  a 
new  sdiool.  Consult  Cm,  'La  musique  en 
Russie>  (Paris  1880)  and  Pougin,  <Essai 
historique  sur  la  musique  en  Russie'  (Turin 
1897). 

DARIC,  dJrTk,  properly  DARICUS  (Gr. 
taptatof),  an  ancient  Persian  coin  of  pure  gold. 


specimens  of  which  arc  still  preserved  in  sev- 
eral European  coUectioni,  beuiog  on  one  side 
the  image  of  a  kneeling  archer,  on  the  other 
that  of  a  royal  palla.  It  was  known  to  the 
Greeks.  Romans  and  Jews;  the  latter  used  it 
after  tne  Babylonian  captivity,  under  the  reign 
of  the  Persians,  and  called  it  ad^irkon  or  darke- 
moH  (mentioned  in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles. 
by  Esdras  and  Nehemiab).  Its  value  was  equal 
to  20  silver  drachma^  or  16  shillings  3  peac« ; 
3,000  being  equal  (accordii^  to  Xenophon)  to 
10  talents.  Its  name  is  variously  derived  from 
that  of  King  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  regulated 
the  Persian  currency,  and  from  several  Per- 
sian words  meaning  lung,  palace  and  bow.  The 
so-called  silver  darics  were  not  designated  by 
this  name  in  antiquity. 

DARIBN,  Ga.,  dty,  county-scat  of  Mcintosh 
Comity,  on  the  Altainaha  River  and  the  Geor- 
gia Coast  and  Piedmont  Railroad,  atmut  65 
miles  southwest  of  Savannah  and  about  10 
miles  from  the  ocean.  It  exports  large  quanti- 
ties of  pine  lumber,  crossties,  handles,  rice, 
fish  and  garden  produce.  Settled  in  1736, 
Darien  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1816 
and  was  chairtered  as  a  city  in  1818.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  live  aldermen  selected  by 
the  grand  jury,  one  of  the  five  being  chosen 
mayor.  The  waterworks  are  owned  by  the 
city.    Pop.  1,391. 

DARIEN  (Sp.  dS-rc-in'),  The  Colony  of, 
established  bv  the  Spaniaras  on  the  Gulf  of 
Urabi  (see  Dabien,  (ivir  or),  in  the  first  dec- 
ade of  the  16th  century,  was  the  centre  from 
which  exploring  expeditions  were  sent  out  until 
Panama  was  founded  in  1519.  A  notary  of  Tri- 
ana,  named  Bastidas,  sailed  along  the  Carib- 
bean coast  of  the  isthmus  in  1501,  Balboa  being 
one  of  his  companions.  At  the  end  of  1502  and 
beginning  of  1503  Columbus  carefully  examined 
the  region  immediately  west  of  this  gulf.  In 
1508  the  king  granted  to  NicHesa  the  territory 
from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  Cape  (xracias  i 
E>ios;  lo  Oieda,  the  territory  from  the  Gulf 
of  Darien  to  Cape  de  la  V«ja.  The  dividing 
line  was  more  precisely  fixed  by  the  grantees, 
who  agreed  that  it  should  be  the  Atrato  River. 
(See  Dasien,  Gulp  op).  In  that  event  the  only 
permanent  settlements  were  made  near  this 
river  and  the  gulf  into  which  it  flows.  Ojcda 
first  landed  at  Cartagena  (1509),  where  his  ex- 
pedition endured  great  hardships.  Removing 
thence  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Urab4, 
he  built  the  fort  called  San  Sebastian,  which  he 
entrusted  to  Francisco  Pizarro,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  West  Indies.  Pizarro,  Baltx^ 
and  all  who  remained  alive  set  sail  for  Carta- 
gena once  more.  There  they  were  met  by  En- 
ciso,  with  re-enforcements  from  San  Domingo, 
and  after  some  hesitation,  crossed  the  gulf  to 
the  western  shore,  where  the  colony  of  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Antigua  de!  Darien  was  estab- 
lished in  1510.  Bidboa  gained  ascendency  by 
recommending  the  selection  of  this  place  (which 
he  had  visited  with  Bastidas)  and  became  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  undertakings  which  fol- 
lowed—the expedition  lo  Dahaiba,  the  cross- 
ing of  the  isthmus,  etc,  (see  Balboa). 

Nicuesa's  expedition,  though  it  started  under 
brighter  auspices,  resulted  in  a  lamentable  fail- 
ure. Its  courtjy  leader,  after  losing  nearly  all 
his  followers  near  Ca^  Nombre  de  EHos,  was 
forced  to  put  to  sea  in  a  boat  that  could  not 
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seded  Balboa  as  governor.  Five  years  later 
Panama  was  founded;  the  capital  was  estab' 
lished  on  the  Pacific  coast;  exploration  north- 
ward and  southward  began  along  the  shores  of 
the  newly- discovered  ocean;  the  isthmian  traf- 
fic wu^t  and  found  an  easier  route,  belter 
harbors  and  a  less  deadly  climate  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Gulf  of  UrabL  Darien  was 
abandoned.  Consult  Anderson,  Dr.  C.  L.  G., 
*01d  Panama  and  Castilla  del  Oro.'  See  Cen- 
IIAL  Aheuca. 

DASIBN,  Golf  of,  also  called  The  GtUf  of 
UnbA,  an  extension  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
fonning   a    wedge-shaped    indentation 


toward  the  south  until  it  becomes  an  estuary 
of  the  Atrato  River.  A  distinction  to  be  com- 
meoded  on  die  ground  of  convenience  is  that 
which  would  restrict  the  name  of  Uraba  to  the 
southern  portion,  which  is  about  7  miles  wide 
by  30  long.  Some  of  the  earliest  Spanish  set- 
tlements, at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
■were  located  on  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  (see 
Dauem,  the  Colony  ok)  ;  the  i-egion  has  not 

Srospered,  however,  owing  to  the  lack  of  good 
arbors^  to  the  extremely  unheahhfiil,  hot  and 
damp  climate  of  the  coast  at  this  point ;  and  the 
diversion  of  traffic  to  Coldn  via  the  Panama 
Canal. 

DARIEN,  Isthmos  of,  the  neck  of  land 
uniting  South  and  Central  America;  more  spe- 
cifically, the  tower  portion  which  is  narrowed 
between  the  gulfs  of  Uraba  and  San  Miguel, 
while  its  prolongation  on  the  northwest,  be- 
tween the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Pan- 
am&v  is  called  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  now 
traversed  by  an  interoceanic  canal,  known  as 
the  Panama  Canal  (qv.).  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Cordillera  de  Baudo.  Its  principal  rivers 
arc  the  Tuira  (also  called  Darien),  which  rises 
in  the  heights  of  Aspaves,  receives  the  waters 
of  a  numlter  of  tributaries  and  flows  into  the 
Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  and  the  Atrato,  which 
comes  out  of  the  department  of  Cauca  and 
empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Urab4.  In  regard  to 
the  climate  on  the  coast,  see  Dariew,  Gulf  of, 
A  Colombian  official  publication  says :  "The 
interior  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  is  very  sickly 
and  only  the  negroes  and  Indian  half-breeds 
can  stand  its  excessively  lainy  climate,  hot  and 
damp,  and  its  atmo^here,  which  the  marshes 
make  malarious.  Tliough  about  the  Darien 
Cordillera  the  temperature  is  milder,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  region  is  salubrious ;  and  it  will 
never  be  until  the  great  woods  and  groves  shall 
have  disappeared.'  The  woods  in  question,  es- 
peciallv  in  South  Darien,  are  of  excellent  qual- 
ity ana  colossal  growth,  constituting  a  source  of 
wealth.  Gold  is  obtained  from  the  rivers  Bal- 
sas and  Marca,  and  the  mines  of  Cana  or  Es- 
piritu  Santo,  near  the  Tuira  River,  were  fa- 
mous in  the  old  days.  For  other  natural  re- 
sources, etc.,  see  PanamA,  Republic  of;  for 
historical  sketch,  see  Darien,  the  Colony. 

DARIBN  RIVER,  the  name  sometimes 
given  to  two  streams  in  the  Republic  of 
Colombia;    (1)  A  river  emptying  into  the  Gulf 


DARIEN  SCHEME,  a  celebrated  finandal 
project,  conceived  and  set  afloat  by  William 
Paterson  (q.v.),  a  Scotchman,  toward  the  close 
of  the  17th  century.  On  his  original  and  osten- 
sible design  of  establishing  an  Last  India  trade 
in  Scotland  he  ii^rafted  the  secret  and  magnifi- 
cent plan  of  forming  an  emporium  on  each  side 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama  for  the 
trade  of  the  opposite  continents.  According  to 
his  idea  the  manufactures  of  Europe  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien  and  thence  conveyed 
by  land  across  the  ridse  of  mount^ns  that 
intersect  the  isthmus,  woere  they  were  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  produce  of  South  America 
and  of  Asia;  and  thus,  to  use  his  own  emphatic 
languaffe,  he  would  wrest  the  keys  of  the  world 
itotn  Spain.  In  order  to  attract  encouragement 
and  support  he  proposed  to  render  his  settle- 
ment a  free  port  and  to  banish  all  distinction  of 
party,_  religion  or  nation.  Now  Scotland  was  at 
this  time  very  poor  and  Paterson  went  to  Lon- 
don to  procure  subscriptions,  which  soon  ran 
np  to  the  amount  of  $1  500,000.  But  alarm,  first 
excited  by  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
West  IntUa  merchants,  soon  spread  over  the 
whole  English  nation  and  the  English  subscrip- 
tions were  withdrawn.  Yet  Paterson  himself 
sily  intimidated;  and  Scotlajid, 


would  be  beneficial  to  the  Scotch,  immediately 
subscribed  $2,000,000;  although  at  thai  time 
there  wa^  not  above  $4,000,000  of  cash  in  the 
kingdom.  Only  a  little  more  than  halt  of  the 
subscriptions,  however,  were  ever  paid  up.  Be- 
sides this  sum,  $1,500,000  was  subscribed  at 
Hamburg,  whidi,  however,  was  withdrawn  in 
consequence  of  the  threatening  memorial  pre- 
sented by  the  English  resident  to  the  senate  of 
that  city.  The  Scotch,  nevertheless,  persisted 
in  their  scheme^  five  large  vessels,  laden  with 
merchandise,  military  stores  and  provisions, 
with  a  colony  of  1,200  persons,  sailed  for  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  whidi  they  reached  after  a 
voyage  of  aboiit  four  months. 

The  settlement  was  very  judiciously  formed 
at-  Acta,  a  place  at  an  equal  distance  between 
Porto  Bello  and  Cartagena.  Here  is  a  secure 
and  capacious  harbor,  formed  bv  a  peninsula 
which  the  colonists  fortified  and  named  Fort 
Saint  Andrew.  To  the  settlement  they  gave 
the  name  of  New  Caledonia.  For  eight  months 
the  colony  bore  up  against  accumulated  mis- 
fortunes and  persecutions,  but  at  the  end  of  this 
period  those  who  survived  were  compelled  by 
disease  and  famine  to  abandon  their  settlement 
and  return  to  Europe. 

Before  this  circumstance  was  known  two 
other  ex^ditions  sailed  from  Scotland  and  the 
information  of  the  abandonment  of  the  first 
colony  only  served  to  arouse  the  Scotch  nation 
to  more  determined  perseverance  in  the  plan. 
When  the  second  expedition  arrived  they  found 
the  huts  burned  and  the  forts  demolished ; 
famine  and  disease  assailed  them ;  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards  from  Panama  — 
these  they  repulsed,  but  a  larger  force  coming 
from  Cartagena  obliged  them  to  capitulate,  on 
condition  that  they  could  embaik  with  their 
effects  for  Europe;  few,  however,  of  these 
survived  to  return  to  Scotland. 
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Id  order  to  pave  the  way  for  a  better  imder- 
standing  between  the  two  countries  tbe  lords 
commissioners  for  E^land  agreed  in  1706  to 
purchase  the  shares  of  the  particular  members 
of  the  Darien  Company.  A  full  account  of  the 
Darien  expedition  is  to  be  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  'Memoirs  o£ 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'  The  best  recent 
authority  on  the  subject  is  John  Hill  Burton, 
•History  of  Scotland'  and  'Darien  Papers.' 
Consult  also  Sir  Waller  Scott's  'Tales  of  a 
Grandfather'  for  a  most  interesting  but  rather 
one-sided 


DA  RIHIHI,  Franceaca,  da-re'me-ne,  an 
Italian  lady  of  the  13th  century,  the  daughter  of 
Guido  da  Polenta  of  Ravenna.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Giovanni  Malatesta  da  Rimini,  a  cripple, 
but  loved  his  brother  Paolo.  Giovanm  surprised 
the  lovers  at  one  of  their  meetings  and  killed 
them  both  (about  1285).  Their  story  is  told  in 
Dante's  'Inferno'  and  is  the  subject  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  poem  'The  Story  of  Rimini,'  and  o£ 
the  dramas  'Francesca  da  Rimini'  by  D'Annun- 
zio,  and  'Paolo  and  Francesca'  by  Stephen 
Phillips.  Fuseli  made  the  story  the  subject  of 
a  well-known  painting. 

DARfO,  Rabfe,  Nicaraguan  poet:  b.  1867: 
d.  Leon,  Nicaragua,  7  Feb.  1916.  He  was  of 
mixed  Indian  and  Spanish  blood,  and  the  blend- 
ing of  these  two  strains  produced  in  him  a 
literary  temperament  very  different  from  that  of 
Spani^  writers  bom  and  educated  in  Spain. 
Dario  had  much  in  common  with  the  Mexican 
Indian  poets  Altamirano  and  Ramirez  and  the 
novehst  and  dramatist  Mateos,  all  three  of 
whom  were  noted  orators.  In  him  the  fervid 
aboriginal  blood  predominated  over  the  Span- 
ish ;  and  in  the  days  of  his  literary  activity  his 
became  the  voice  of  the  native-bom  crying  out 
"America  for  the  Americans.'  At  this  time  his 
vision  was  foreshortened  to  such  an  extent  that, 
if  he  did  not  actually  hate  the  people  of  non- 
Latin  tongue  occupying  the  territory  to  the 
north  of  Spanish  America,  he  found  little  place 
for  them  in  the  American  policy  of  which  he 
bad  made  himself  the  mouthpiece.  But  he 
eventually  came  under  the  influence  of  Santos 
Chocano  (q.v.),  who  had  already  beg:un  to  see 
with  a  far-reaching  and  clear  vision  the  inter- 
dependence of  Saxon  and  Latin  America. 
Darto  was  a  man  of  wonderful  adaptability, 
which  enabled  him  to  gather  his  experiences,  his 
sentiments  and  his  inforrnation  from  the  most 
varied  and  incongruous  sources,  to  weigh  and 
judge  them  and  to  select  from  them,  instinct- 
ively, those  that  fitted  into  his  program.  Soon 
he  began  to  blow  on  his  tnmipet  almost  as 
loudly  as  Santos  Chocano  had  done,  announcing 
himself  as  the  herald  of  the  natural  unity  of  all 
the  races  living  on  the  American  continents. 
This  was  done  in  the  face  of  a  host  of  writers 
of  lesser  talent  who  could  see  nothing  good  in 
the  United  States  or  in  the  people  of  English 
tongue.  Yet  Dario  never  became  the  poetical 
champioti  of  English- speaking  America  that 
Santos  Chocano  long  has  been.  His  was  more 
of  a  borrowed  sentiment,  for  his  interests,  edu- 
cation and  associations  had  always  been  and 
continued  to  remain  Latin. 

Leaving  home  quite  early  in  hts  career  Dario 
went  to  Argentina,  where  he  attracted  at- 
tention through  his  daring  literary  innova- 
tions, his  poetical  fervor,  the  heanty  of  his  Style 


and  tbe  vividneis  of  his  imagination.  Soon  his 
became  a  name  to  conjnre  by  in  Argentina, 
where  a  very  active  school  of  younger  writers 
gathered  about  the  prophet  of  AJnericanim 
in  literature  and  art,  as  Dario  began  to  be 
called.  All  of  Latin-America  began  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  new  voice;  Dario's  poems  began 
to  appear  in  high  class  Spanish  m^nsines  in 
Madrid  and  translations  of  them  in  the  periodi- 
cals of  Paris.  The  young  poet  was  appointed 
Nicaraguan    Minister    to    Madrid    : 


appointed 
id  he   be- 


ihe  Latin- Amen  cans  resident  in  Europe, 'gath'- 
ered  about  him  as  they  bad  done  in  Aiventina. 
From  Madrid  Dario  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
continued  to  be  the  literary  leader  of  Latin- 
America-  As  editor  of  La  Revista  Mundiai  he 
exercised  a  strong  hleraiy  infiuence  apart  from 
his  poetical  efiorts.  Shortly/  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War  Dario,  broken  down  in 
health,  visited  New  York,  where  he  read  an 
'Ode  to  Peace'  before  the  students  and  faculty 
of  Columbia  Universi^.  From  there  he  went 
to  Guatemala,  where  he  was  enthusiastically 
received.  But,  unable  to  stand  the  fatigue  of 
public  receptions,  tie  was  hurried  to  Nicaragua 
in  a  dying  condition. 

Aluiou^h  not  50  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death  Dano  had  been,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  foremost  literary  figure  in  Latin-America. 
His  genius  was  naturally  cosmopolitan,  and  his 
long  residence  in  Argentina,  Madrid  and  Paris 
largely  accentuated  this  cosmopolitanism.  Lit- 
erary and  scientific  reciprocity  between  all  the 
countries  of  the  Western  hemisphere  he  saw 
coming  in  the  not  distant  future,  and  he  was 
clear-sighted  enough  to  see  that  Latin-America 
was  destined  to  get  more  out  of  it  than  English- 
speaking  America.  In  Poe,  Whitmat^  Long- 
fellow and  Hawthorne  he  recognized  spints 
kindred  to  those  of  Latin-America  yet  different; 
and  from  all  of  them  he  borrowed  forms  of 
metre  and  inspiration,  and  from  them  he  learned 
to  remodel  the  conventional  Spanish  rhythm  and 
to  give  it  new  forms  and  greater  life  and 
variety.  But  though  he  carried  the  flag  of 
reform  yet  few  Spanish  poets  have  been  truer 
and  more  fervid  interpreters  of  Latin  life  and 
culture  than  Dari6,  who  had  dmnk  deeply  at 
the  fountains  of  the  two  mothers  of  the  Latin 

Dario's  first  noted  success.  'Azul,'  a  volume 
composed  of  fervid  verse  and  passionate  prose, 
published  in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  in  188&  brought 
him  into  almost  ins^nt  notice  Mpre  he 
worships  at  the  shrine  of  beauty  and  ele- 
gance and  he  turns  his  back  upon  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  naturalistic  school  with  all  its 
cmdeness  and  ugliness.  He  preached  the 
beauty  of  language  and  the  musical  quality 
of  words ;  and  his  strongly  poetical  and  sensi- 
tive nature  enabled  him  to  exemplify  in  Ids 
own  work  his  new  gospel,  which  the  poets  of 
La  tin -America  and  not  a  few  in  Spain  are 
still  preaching.  'Prosas  Prof  anas'  (1896) 
shows  a  great  improvement  in  Dario's  power 
and  art,  for  in  the  meantime  he  had  been  in 
Spain  in  an  olrficia!  capacity  and  had  made  his 
entrfe  into  Spanish  literature,  and  in  Paris, 
where  he  had  become  a  well-known  ligure  in 
literaiy  circles  and  had  imbibed  much  of  the 
French  literary  spirit  'Prosas  Profanas,'  in 
which   Dario  attempts  many  tnnovaliom  and 
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preaches  his  UteraTy  ideals,  became  the  tcxt- 
hodk  oi  the  younger  literary  Latin-American 
generation,   who  aclcnowlcdged   him    as    their 


(1905);  <E1  Canto  erranle'  (1907).  Consult 
Coester,  A.,  'The  Literary  History  of  Spanish 
America*  (New  York  1916)  ;  Gonzalez  Blanco, 
A.,  'Rub£n  Dano'  (Madrid  1910,  preface  to  the 
3  vol.  cd.  of  Dario's  works). 

John  Hubert  Cornyn, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 
DARIUS,  da-rfiUs  the  name  of  several  Per- 
sian longs,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  the 
royal  title  itself.    Among  the  most  distinguished 
individuals  of  this  name  arc : 

1.  Dabius  L  fourth  kiny  of  Persia:  b,  about 
558  B.C.;  d.  485  b.c  He  joined  the  conspiracy 
against  the  False  Smerdis,  who  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  Persian  throne.  After  the  con- 
spirators had  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the 
usurper,  they  agreed  to  meet  early  the  next 
morning,  on  horseback,  and  to  appoint  him  king 
whose  horse  should  neigfa  first  after  sunrise. 
The  groom  of  Darius,  apprised  of  this  project, 
led  his  master's  horse  in  the  night  with  a  mare 
to  the  appointed  place,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  stratagem,  the  horse  of  Darius  neighed  first 
the  next  morning.  Darius  was  therefore  saluted 
king,  and  the  nation  approved  the  choice.  His 
reign  was  marked  by  many  important  events. 
The  cih  of  Babylon  revolted,  partly  on  account 
of  burdensome  impositions  of  tribute  and  partly 
because  the  royal  residence,  under  Cyrus,  had 
been  transferred  thence  to  Susa.  Darius  besieged 
the  city  nearly  two  years  without  success,  atid 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  sie^,  when 
Zoiwrus,  one  of  his  generals,  by  a  heroic  sacri- 
fice, placed  the  city  in  his  possession.  After  the 
subjection  of  Babylon  Darius  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition, with  an  army  of  700,000  men,  against 
the  Scjrthians  on  the  Danube,  who  enticed  him 
so  far  into  their  inhospitable  country  by  their 
pretended  flight,  that  he  succeeded  with  diffi- 
culty in  extricating  himself  and  his  army,  after 
suffering  great  losses.  Leaving  a  part  of  his 
forces  under  the  command  of  Mcgabyzus  in 
Thrace,  to  conijuer  that  country  and  Macedonia, 
he  returned  with  the  remainder  to  Asia,  to  re- 
cruit at  Sardis.  In  the  year  501  b.c.  a  disturb- 
ance at  Naxos,  in  which  the  Persians  had  taken 
part,  occasioned  a  revolt  of  the  Ionian  cities, 
which  the  Athenians  endeavored  to  promote. 
but  which  was  suppressed  by  the  capture  ana 
punishment  of  Miletus  in  496.  To  revenge  him- 
self upon  the  Athenians,  Darius  sent  Mardonius 
with  an  army,  by  the  way  of  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, against  Greece,  and  prepared  a  fleet  to 
make  a  descent  upon  its  coasts.  But  his  ships 
were  scattered  and  destroyed  by  a  storm  in 
doubling  Mount  Athos  and  the  army  was  almost 
entirely  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Thracians,  Darius, 
however,  collected  another  army  of  SOO,{XX)  men 
and  fitted  out  a  second  fleet  of  600  ships.  Naxos 
was  conquered,  and  Eretria,  in  Euboa,  sacked. 
Thence  the  army  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes 
proceeded  to  Attica  and  was  led  by  Hippias  to 
the  trains  of  Marathon.  The  Athenians  had  in 
vain  besonght  assistance  from  their  neighbors, 
and  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  their  own 
resources  alone.  They  marched  forth,  10,000 
strong,  under  the  command  of  Miltiades,  to 
meet  the  Persian  army,  and  animated  by  the 
reflection  that  ihey  were  fighting  for  freedom 


and  their  coimtry,  obtained  a  comiJete  victory 
(490  B.c).  This  prince  did  much  to  improve 
the  internal  administration  of  his  kingdom.  In 
the  year  503  B.C.  he  sent  his  admiral,  Scylax,  to 
explore   the   river   Indus,   and   he    encouraged 
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laws.  Inscriptions  on  the  great  rock  of  Behis- 
tun  give  an  account  of  the  events  of  his  reig:n. 
They  have  been  compiled  by  Tolman,  'The 
Behistun  Inscription  of  King  Darius'  (Nash- 
ville 1908). 

2.  Dabius  II,  king  of  Persia  (surnamed 
Nothos,  or  the  Bastard,  by  the  Greeks)  :  d.  404 
B.C  He  was  an  illeritimate  son  of  Artaxerxes 
1  (Longimanus) .  He  ascended  the  throne  in 
423  and  suppressed  several  rebellions  of  his 
satraps;  but  Amyrtstus  succeeded  in  maintaining 
himself  in  independent  possession  of  Egyjn, 
which  had  revolted  in  414.  His  son  Cyrus  is 
familiar  to  us  through  Xenophon's  'Anabasis.' 

3,  Darius  III,  king  of  Persia  (surnamed 
Codomannus).  He  was  the  great-grandson  of 
Darius  II,  and  the  12th  and  last  king  of  Persia. 
He  ascended  the  throne  336  B.C.,  when  the  king- 
dom had  been  weakened  by  luxury  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  satraps  under  his  predecessors 
and  could  not  resist  the  attacks  of  a  powerful 
invader.  Such  was  Alexander  of  Macedou, 
and  the  army  sent  against  him  by  Darius  was 
totally  routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  in 
Asia  Minor.  Darius  then  advanced  with  400^000 
soldiers  to  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  The 
Grecian  mercenaries  advised  him  to  await  the 
enemy  here,  as  the  level  country  would  enable 
him  to  draw  out  his  forces  to  advantage;  but 
Darius  hastened  forward  to  meet  Alexander  in 
the  mountainous  Cilicia.  Darius  was  a  second 
time  totally  routed,  near  the  Issus  333  B.C.  He 
himself  escaped,  under  'cover  of  the  night,  to 
the  mountains.  His  mother,  his  wife  and  three 
of  his  children  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror, who  treated  them  with  great  generosity. 
Darius  was  so  far  from  being  discouraged  hy 
these  defeats  that  he  wrote  a  haughty  letter  to 
Alexander,  in  which  he  otTered  him  a  ransom 
for  the  prisoners,  and  invited  him  to  a  new 
engagement,  or,  if  he  did  not  choose  that, 
granted  him  penmission  to  retire  into'  Mace- 
donia. Alexander  then  laid  siege  to  Tyre,  on 
which  Darius  wrote  him  another  letter,  offering 
him  not  only  the  title  of  king,  which  he  baa 
before  refused  to  do,  but  also  10,000  talents  . 
ransom  and  all  the  countries  of  Asia  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates,  together  with  his  daughter, 
Statira,  in  marriage.  These  propositions,  how- 
ever, were  unavailing.  Alexander  subjected 
Elgypt  and  the  two  armies  met  between  Arbela 
and  Gaugaioela,  and  after  a  bloody  engagement 
Darius  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight 
(331  B.cJ.  Alexander  took  possession  of  his 
caiHtal,  Susa,  captured  Persepolis  and  reduced 
all  Persia.  Danus  fled  to  the  northern  prov- 
inces, where  he  was  seiied  by  Bessus,  one  of  his 
satraps,  and  afterward  murdered.  Consult 
Justi,  'Grundriss  der  iraniscben  Philotogie', 
(Strasshurg  1897). 

DARJEBLINO,  British  India,  town  and 
capital  of  the  district  of  Darjeeling,  in  Bengal, 
at  over  7,000  feet  elevation  on  the  slop«5  of  the 
SiMdm  Himalayas.  The  Rajah  of  SiUdm 
ceded  it  to  the  British  in  I83S  and  by  the  latter 
it  has  been  converted  into  a  sanitary  station, 
being  equipped  with  a  modem  sanitarium,  bo- 
tanical gardens,  bazaars,  etc.    It  is  the  summer 
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residence  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Ben^l, 
and  has  become  a  popular  health  resort.  Tea 
is  extensively  grown  nearby.    Pop.  17,053. 

DARK  AGES,  The,  a  period  supposed  to 
extend  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  475 
A.D.,  to  the  revival  of  literature  on  the  discovery 
of  the  Pandects  at  Amalfi  in  1137.  Not  to  draw 
the  limits  too  finely,  say  700  years  (450  to  1150). 
The  Middle  Ages  may  be  extended  to  about 
1550,  covering  from  10  to  11  centuries. 

DARK  AND  BLOODY  GROUND,  The, 
a  name  frequently  applied  to  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. It  IS  said  to  be  a  translation  of  the 
Indian  words  "Kain-tuk-ee,"  though  some  au- 
thorities claim  that  they  signify  "At  the  head 
of  the  river."  The  epithet  was  originally  be- 
stowed because  the  region  was  the  scene  of 
many  sanguinary  conflicts  between  the  redmen 
of  the  northern  and  southern  tribes.  Later  the  ' 
constant  feuds  between  white  settlers  and  the 
aborigines  rendered  the  phrase  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  this  locality. 

DARK  DAY,  a  name  frequently  used  in 
this  country  in  connection  with  12  May  1780, 
but  applied  also  to  days  on  which  similar  phe- 
nomena have  been  discerned.  On  die  date  men- 
tioned the  atmosphere  in  New  England  was  so 
obscure  as  to  cause  in  some  places  cessation 
from  outdoor  labor.  Birds  and  domestic  fowls 
acted  as  during  an  ecli^e.  The  darkness  began 
at  10  and  lasted  until  night,  causing  a  feeling  of 
alarm  by  its  unprecedented  nature.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  absence  of  clouds  for  the 
most  part,  though  light  rain  occurred.  Though 
known  as  the  Black  Friday  of  New  England, 
the  area  covered  by  darkness  also  extended  west 
of  that  section.  Two  dark  days  are  recorded  as 
occurring  in  America  earlier  than  the  Black 
Friday,  one  in  1716  and  another  in  1762.  The 
Dark  Days  of  Canada  were  16  Oct.  1785  and  3 
July  1814.  On  the  latter  date  the  darkness 
extended  over  a  tract  estimated  to  be  about  300 
miles  in  length  and  200  in  breathy  in  the  region 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  and  Gulf.  There 
were  showers  of  sand  and  very  dark  ashes  and 
the  atmosphere  was  of  a  deep  yellow  color.  The 
characteristic  features  seemed  to  point  to  vol- 
canic action  as  an  origin  rather  than  to  forest 
fires.  These  two  causes  have  in  recent  years 
received  much  attention  in  their  relation  to  the 
obscuring  and  tinting  of  the  atmosphere  over 
ISC  areas.  The  smoke  from  great  forest 
n  die  northwestern  States  and  in  Canada 
1  carried  south  or  southeast  to  almost 


fires  in  the  forests  of  New  England  and  of  the 
Adirondacks  caused  a  yellowish  haze  that  ex- 
tended far  from  its  source.  After  the  volcanic 
eruptions  of  Mount  Soufriire  and  Mount  Pelie 
tn  May  1902  vast  quantities  of  volcanic  dust 
were  borne  seaward,  more  or  less  obscuring  the 
daylight  by  their  persistence  in  the  atmoiimere. 
The  volcanic  dust  from  Krakatoa  is  believed 
to  have  encircled  the  entire  earth  and  to  have 
affected  the  color  of  the  atmosphere  for  months. 
In  countries  situated  like  Egypt  a  marked  ob- 
scuration of  dayli^t  may  often  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fine  sand  brou^t  by  winds  from  the 
desert. 

DARK  HORSE,  a  i^rase  used  In  racing 
concerning  a  horse  when  its  power  of  perform- 
ance or  uiances  of  success  are  not  generally 
known.     The  expression  has  been  transferred 


to  fields  of  human  competition,  and  is  fre- 
quently used  in  politics,  espedaUjr  in  reference 
to  candidates  for  nomiaatlOD  in  a  roavention 
when  they  are  unexpectedly  hronght  forward 
or  draw  a  following  that  had  not  been  an- 
ticipated. 

DARKE,  WnUun,  American  solder:  b. 
Pennsylvania  1736;  d.  Jefferson  County,  Va., 
26  Nov.  1801.  At  19  he  served  with  the  Vir- 
ginians in  the  battle  of  Braddock's  defeat,  and 
afterward  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revdu- 
tion.  At  Saint  Oair's  defeat  he  commanded 
the  left  wing  of  the  army  and  made  two  gallant 
and  successful  charges  with  the  bayonet,  in  the 
second  of  which  his  youngest  son,  Capt. 
Joseph  Darke,  fell  mortally  wounded  (4  Nov. 
1791).  He  was  repeatedly  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginian legislature,  and,  as  member  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1788,  voted  for  the  Federal  Constitution. 

DARLASTON,  England,  town  in  Stafford- 
shire, included  in  die  parliamentary  borough  of 
Wednesburj;.  It  is  an  irregular,  straying 
place,  in  which  there  are  blast  furnaces  and  iron 
manufactures.  In  the  vicinity  there  is  abun- 
dant coat  and  iron.    Pop.  17,107. 

DARLEV,  Felix  Octavtm  Carr.  Ameri- 
can artist:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  23  June  1822; 
d.  Oaymont,  Del.,  27  March  1888.  His  illustra- 
l5ng  of  literary  masterpieces  gave  pleasure 
to  thousands  and  made  him  famous.  His  best 
work  comprises  his  drawings  to  accompany  the 
text  of  'Rip  Van  Winkle';  'Sleepy  Hollow'; 
'Courtship  of  Miles  Standish'-  'Scariet  Let- 
ter' ;  'Evangeline* ;  the  novds  of  Cooper. 
Dickens,  and  others,  besides  many  sp«nal 
pictures.  His  book  'Sketches  Abroad  with  Pen 
and  Pencil'  (1868)  is  well  known.  His  water- 
color  paintings  of  incidents  in  American  his- 
tory are  full  of  spirit  and  his  bank-note  vig- 
nettes are  also  worthy  of  mention.  Consult  F. 
Weitenkampf  "Amencan  Graphic  Art'  (New 
York  1912). 

DARLEY.  George,  Ei^lish  poet  and  critic: 
b.  DuUin  1795;  d.  London  1846.  He  was 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1811, 
went  to  London  in  1825,  and  became  attached 
to  the  Literary  Gazette  and  Athenaum  jour- 
nals, in  which  his  criticisms  of  poetry  and 
the  fine  arts  made  him  well  known.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  'Labors  of  Idleness'  (1826); 
'Sylvia'  (1827),  and  miscellaneous  works  oi 
a  mingled  philosophical  and  poetic  character. 

DARLING,  Flora  Adams,  American  novel- 
ist: b.  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  1840;  d.  6  Jan.  1910. 
She  married  Edward  Darling,  a  Confederate 
officer,  killed  in  the  CivU  War.  She  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  society  of  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution  and  was  prominent  in  that  and 
other  patriotic  organizations.  She  published: 
'A  Wayward,  Winning  Woman'  (1890)  ; 
'Was  It  a  Just  Verdict?'  (1890);  'The  Bour- 
bon Lily';  'Mrs.  Darling's  Letters,  or  Mem- 
ories of  die  War*  (1894) :  <A  Social  Diplomat' 
(1898) ;  'History  D.  A.  R.  and  D.  R.  Societies 
of  Patriotic  Organiiations'  (1901) ;  'The 
Senator's  Daughter,*  etc. 

DARLING,  Grace  Honley,  English  hero- 
ine: b.  Bamborough,  Enfijand,  24  Nov.  )615;  d. 
20  Oct  1842.  She  was  the  dau^ter  of  the 
Ice^er  of  the  Longstone  Lighthouse.  The  event 
which  made  her  famous  occurred  on  7  Sept 
1838.  The  steamer  Forfarshire  was  wrecked 
near  the  lighthouse,  and  at  ^yligjit  WiUiam 
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Darling  ducried  the  wreck  from  I.«iigttone, 
but,  accnstomed  to  scenes  <>t  danger  as  be  was, 
shrank  from  attempting  to  reach  the  steamer 
through  a  boiling  sea  in  a  boat.  His  daii^er, 
who  could  see,  by  the  aid  of  a  ^ass,  the  sufferers 
dinging  to  the  wreck,  implored  him  to  let  her 
acccKnpany  him  in  the  endeavor  to  relieve  them. 
At  last  he  consented;  and  father  and  dauf^ter 
reached  the  wreck,  and  found  nine  sufferers, 
whom  they  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  light- 
house, llie  news  of  the  heroic  deed  soon 
spread,  and  a  purse  of  $3,500  was  quickly  sub- 
scribed and  presented  to  the  brave  girl. 

DARLING  (so  called  from  Sir  Ralph  Dai- 
ling,  a  governor  of  New  South  Wales),  a  name 
of  several  applications  in  Australia.  (1)  The 
I^rling  River,  a  river  rising  in  southeast 
Queensland,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  sev- 
eral streams,  and  flows  throu^  New  South 
Wales  in  a  southwesterly  and  southerly  direc- 


of  about  200,000  square  miles,  mainly  arid, 
except  for  a  strip  on  dther  bank.'  (2)  Darling 
district  is  a  pastoral  district  about  50,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  in  the  southwest  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  watered  by  the  Darling 
and  the  Murray.  (3)  The  Darling  powna  are 
a  rich  table-land  west  of  Brisbane  in  Queens- 
land, forming  excellent  pasture  and  araUe  land. 
It  is  well  watered,  and  measures  about  6,000 
square  miles.  (4)  The  Darling  Range^  granite 
mountains  in  western  Australia,  running  in  a 
northerly  direction  parallel  with  the  coast  from 
Point  DEnt recast eaux  for  nearly  250  miles.  Its 
hi^est  peaks  do  not  exceed  1,500  feet 

DARLINGTON,  Junes  Heniy,  Amencan 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y,  9  June  1856.  He  was  graduated  at  New 
York  University  in  1877  and  three  srears  later 
at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In 
1882  he  became  assistant,  and  from  1883  to 
1905  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Brooklyn. 
On  26  April  1905  he  was  consecrated  first  bishop 
of  Harnsburg.  In  t902-.O3  he  was  lecturer  at 
New  York  University  and  from  1910  to  I91S 
served  as  chaplain  of  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  edited  'The  Hymnal  of 
the  Church';  <ln  Uemoriam* ;  *Little  Rhymes 
for  Little  People,'  and  is  the  author  of  *Pastor 
and  People'  (1902)  :  ' 
subjects. 


miles  west- southwest  of  Stockton-on-Tees.  It 
ii  well  built,  chiefly  of  brick,  and  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  and  has  among  its  public 
buildings  an  ancient  Gothic  church  with  a  lof  t^ 
«Mre,  founded  in  1160,  and  restored  in  1865. 
The  woolen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  there  arc  important  iron 
and  steel  manufactures;  also  the  locomotive 
works  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  are  lo- 
cated here.  The  town  is  on  tbe  old  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Railroad,  which  was  the  first 
line  in  England  on  which  locomotive 
steam-engines  were  used.  The  borouf^  returns 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Pop.  55,631. 

DARLINGTON,  S.  C,  town,  county-seat 
of  Darlington  County,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad,  about  70  miles  northeast  of 
Columbia.     It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  and 


goods,    tobacco, 

fertilizers.     Pop.  3,789. 

DASLINQTONIA,  a  genus  of  pitcher- 
I^ants,  belonging  to  the  family  Sarraceniacex 
D.  California  grows  in  the  northern  part  of 
California  chiefly  in  the  district  around  Mount 
Shasta.  It  is  found  in  boggy  places' on  the 
slopes  of  moimtains.  It  entraps  insects,  which 
are  attracted  to  the  curious  pitcher  or  hood 
at  the  extremity  of  the  tubular  leaves;  and, 
once  inside,  the  insects  are  prevented  by  the 
fine  hairs  which  point  downward  from  return- 
ine.  Sometimes  the  pitchers  at  their  base  are 
filled  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches 
with  insect  remains.  The  larva  of  a  small 
moth  Xantkoflera  setnterocea  preys  on  the 
plant,  and  that  of  a  dipterous  insect,  Sarcopkaga 
sarracmia,  feeds  on  the  dead  insects  which  it 
encloses.    See  Cabnivobous  Plants. 

DARME8TBTVR,  Agnes  Mary  Frances 
Rolrinaon.  En^ish  poet :  b.  Leamington,  Eng- 
land, 27  Feb.  1857.  She  has  attained  great 
proficiency  in  Greek  studies,  her  verse  showing 
the  influence  of  Hellenic  literature.  In  1888 
she  married  James  Darmesteter  (q.v.).  the 
Orientalist,  who  died  in  IBM,  and  in  1901  she 
married  fimile  Duclaux,  director  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute  in  Paris.  Her  .writings  include  <A 
Handfnl  of  Honeysuckle'  (1878);  'The 
Crowned  Hippolytus,  from  Euripides'  (1881); 
'Arden,'  a  novel  (1883)  ;  'Emily  Bronte' 
(1883) ;  'The  New  Arcadia  and  Other  Poems' 
(1884) ;  <An  Italian  Garden'  (1886) ;  <The 
End  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  Essays  and  Questions 
in  History'  (1838);  'Songs,  Ballads  and  a 
Garden  Play>  (1838);  'Lyrics'  (1891);  'Retro- 
spect' (1893);  'Life  of  Renaa'  (1897);  'A 
Medieval  Garhnd'  (1897);  'Collected  Poems> 
(1901)  'The  Return  to  Nature'  (1904)  :  'The 
French  Ideal'  (1911)  ;  'Twentieth  C;entury 
French  Writers'  (1914)  ;  and  in  Frencl^ 
'Marguerites  du  Temps  Passe'  (1892); 
'Frobsart'  (1897) ;  'Grands  ficrivains  d'Ouitre- 
manehc'  (1901);  'La  Vie  de  fimile  Duclaix* 
(1907);   'Madame  de  S^ign£  (1814). 

DARMESTETER,  dirm'ste-tar',  Junes, 
French  Orientalist:  b.  Chateau-Salins,  28 
March  1849;  d.  Maisons-Lafitte,  near  Paris,  19 
Oct.  1894.  He  was  of  Jewish  parentage ;  re- 
ceived his  education  at  The  Lyc6e  Bonaparte, 
Paris;  and  became  professor  of  Zend  at  the 
&cole  des  Hautei  fitudes.  In  1885  be  became 
professor  of  Iranian  languages  and  literature 
at  the  College  de  France.  In  1886  he  went  to 
India  where  he  spent  several  years  at  phi- 
lological research,  and  became  fellow  of  Bom- 
bay University.  He  succeeded  Reiian  as 
secretary  of  the  Societe  Asiatique  de  Paris 
and  edited  a  prominent  journal.  La  Revue  de 
Paris.  Besides  works  of  strict  scholarship  on 
the  Oriental  literatures,  as  'Ormazd  and 
Ahriman'  (1877);  'Iranian  Studies'  (1883); 
'Origins  of  Persian  Poetry,'  he  wrote  many 
essays  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  There  is  an 
English  translation  of  some  of  his  'Selected 
Essays.'  He  translated  with  Mills  the  'Zend- 
Avesta'  for  the  'Sacred  Bo<Jcs  of  the  Elast* 
series,  published  by  the  University  of  Oxford 
and  edited  by  Max  Miiller. 

DARMSTADT,  dirm'stat,  Germany,  cam- 
tal  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  near  die 
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Dacm  River,  15  miles  south  of  Fiankfort.  It 
consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town.  The  former, 
which  is  the  business  part  of  the  town,  is  very 
poorly  built;  the  houses  are  old,  and  the  streets 
narrow  and  gloomy.  The  new  town  is  laid  out 
with  great  regularity,  and  has  handsome  stjuares 
and  houses.  Among  the  remarkable  buildings 
are  the  old  palace,  with  a  library  of  564,000  vol- 
umes and  4,000  MS5. ;  a  picture  ^llery  with 
some  good  examples  of  the  early  German  and 
Dutch  masters.  The  chef-d'oeuvre  is  the 
'Uadonna  of  the  Burgomaster  Ueyer'  by 
Holbein  the  Younger.  It  has  a  museum  of 
natund  history,  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
patterned  after  the  Pantheon,  the  Stadtkirche, 
and  the  Rathhaus,  or  town-hall,  built  in  1580. 
Other  notable  features  include  the  new  palace, 
the  palace  of  Prince  Henry,  the  new  town-hall, 
theatre,  and  the  HermgarEen,  a  fine  public 
garden  and  park.  Darmstadt  has  scnne  iron 
foundries,  breweries,  and  other  manufactures, 
and  its  industries  are  increasing,  but  it  depends 
more  upon  the  residence  of  the.  Court  than 
upon  either  trade  or  manufactures.  The  chief 
articles  of  manufacture  are  machinery,  carpets, 
hats,  tobacco,  chemicals,  scientific  instruments, 
playing  cards,  and  beer.  It  owns  its  own  eleC' 
trie  and  ^s  plants,  and  its  schools,  and  chari- 
table institutions  are  numerous  for  its  popula- 
tion. Justus  von  Liebig,  the  scientist,  was  bom 
here  in  180}.  Darmstadt  appears  as  Darmund- 
stadt  in  the  11th  century.  It  acquired  municipal 
rights  in  1330  and  became  in  1567  the  capital 
Ot  Hesse-Darmstadt.  It  was  burned  by  the 
French  in  1688  and  1693,  but  attained  great 
DTosperity  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
Consult  Zemin  and  Worner  'Darmstadt  und 
seine  Umgebung'  (Zurich  1890).  Pop.  87,089. 
DARMSTADTER  bank.  The.  The 
Darmstiidter  Bank  was  established  at  Darm- 
stadt in  1853  as  the  Bank  fiir  Handel  und 
Industrie,  but  it  is  from  1856  that  its  important 
activities  begin.  Its  initial  authorized  capital 
was  25.000.000  florins  (say  42,750.000  mafrks), 
of  which  10,000,000  florins  were  issned  at 
first.  While  devoted  to  the  general  banking 
business,  its  policy  has  always  aimed  at  main- 
taiiuug  the  liquiifity  of  its  resources  and  the 
avoidance  as  much  as  possible  of  long-term  en- 
gagements. The  deposit  business  was  not 
systematically  encouraged,  as  the  utilization  of 
its  own  means  was  held  to  give  greater 
■tability  to  the  institution  and  to  its  financial 
activities.  In  many  respects  its  policy  coincided 
with  that  of  the  A.  Schaafhausen'scher  Bink- 
verein.  Its  charter  was  modeled  after  that  of 
the  CrMit  Mobilier,  providing  'for  the  issue 
of  such  bank  obligations  as,  secured  indirectly 
by  the  newly  created  industrial  enteritrises, 
were  to  combine  the  scattered  small  capitalist 
forces  in  the  launching  of  large  enterprises." 
Up  to  a  very  recent  period  the  Darmitadter 
Bank  has  been  exclusively  an  institution  for 
the  promotion  of  industry,  and  relatively  un- 
important as  a  bank  for  the  emission  of  state. 
communal,  and  railway  securities.  In  tfae  pro- 
motion of  industrial  enterprises,  largely  through 
stock  Issues,  the  bank  from  the  outset  retained 
lar^  blocks  of  the  shares  issued  —  a  source  of 
incidental  financial  losses  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  control  given  to  the  institution 
dirough  board  membership,  in  adtUtion  to 
actual  dividends.    In  1900  the  bank  decided  to 


carried  on   abroad,   particular^   in   Italy,   Bcl- 

K'tun,  and  Austria- Hungary,  joining  with  the 
othschilds  and  the  Kreditanstalt  in  State  and 
railway  finance  operations  in  the  last  named. 
Commandites,  to  promote  foreign  business  re- 
lations, were  early  established,  but  without 
uniform  success,  as  being  in  advance  of  their 
time.  Aa  earjy  as  1854  a  commandite  was 
formed  at  New  York  with  the  firm  of  G.  vom 
Baur  &  Co.,  and  in  1857  and  1867  in  Paris 
and  Vienna  respectively.  In  1908  the  whole 
number  of  commandites  was  4;  branches  7; 
establishments,  5;  and  agencies  5;  all  these 
in  Ckrmany.  Through  subsidiary  banks  or 
connections,  the  Darmstadter  Baiik  has  direct 
representation  in  The  Netherlands  China, 
Japan,  Italy,  Belgium,  London  and  Bulgaria; 
and  through  communities  of  interest,  stock 
ownership,  board  representation,  etc.,  either 
active  or  silent,  this  institution  has  connec- 
tions with  every  nortion  of  the  German  Em- 
pire and  every  foreign  land.  Board  repre- 
sentation is  maintained  in  92  important  in- 
dustrial corporations,  many  interested  in 
international  trade.  In  1909  the  capital  of  the 
Darmstadter  Bank  was  154,000,000  marks;  sur- 
plus, 30,230.000  marks.  The  capital  control  of 
the  Dannsiadler  Bank  group  amounted  (in 
1908)  to  297,437,490  marks,  of  which  255,750,000 
marks  constitute  the  capital  and  41,687,490 
marks  the  surplus.  Consult  'Die  deutsche 
Grossbanfceo  und  ibre  Konzent  ration,'  by 
Riesser,  Dr.  J.  (1909)  ;  'Germany's  Economic 
Forces'  (1913);  'Report  on  Co-operation  in 
American  Export  Trade'    (Washington  1916). 

DARNEL,  the  popular  name  for  Loliitm 
lematenlmn,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the 
Infelir  Mium  of  Vircil  and  the  Zieania  (tares) 
of  Scripture.  It  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to 
be  poisonous  and  narcotic.  It  is  common  in 
waste  places  and  fields  in  America  from  New 
Brunswick  to  Georgia  and  northwestward  to 
Michigan.  It  is  remarkably  abimdant  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  b  generally  a  troublesome 
weed.  It  has  beeen  naturalized  from  Europe. 
It  has  been  shown  that  its  pbisonous  properties 
are  due  to  a  peculiar  fungus  that  almost  al-  - 
ways  infests  the  seed. 

DARNLEY,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord,  husband 
of  the  Scottish  queen.  Maty  Sttart:  b.  Eng- 
land 1546;  d.  Edinbui^h,  10  Feb.  1567.  iSs 
father,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  was  descended 
from  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Stuart;  his 
mother,  Margaret  Dourias,  was  the  dauditer 
of  Margaret  of  En^ani,  sister  of  Heniv  VIII. 
Damley,  though  devoid  of  real  merit,  nad,  by 
his  personal  attractions,  von  Mary's  heart,  but 
it  was  an  unfortunate  match ;  and  ere  loi^  gave 
rise  first  to  coolness,  then  to  open  quarrd,  and 
finally  to  deadly  hate.  Damley  thought  or 
affected  to  think,  that  her  regard  for  David 
Rizzio  was  of  a  kind  which  no  husband  ought 
to  tolerate.  He  leagued  with  a  body  of  conspira- 
tors, who,  on  9  March  1566,  dragged  Rinio 
from  the  queen's  presence,  and  murdered  him 
under  circumstances  of  horrid  barbarity.  About 
the  end  of  that  year  Damlev  was  sciied  with 
smallpox.  In  January  Maty  had  him  conveyed 
to  an  isolated  house  called  Kirk  of  Fiel<;t  which 
stood  at  some  distance  from  Hotyrood.    This 
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dwdliu,  lAicb  bekm^ed  to  a.  ret^ntr  of  Both- 
wdl,  tne  rapidly,  rising  favorite,  was  blown 
into  the  air  with  ^npowder.  The  dead  bodies 
of  the  Idng  and  his  page  were  found  in  a  field 
at  a  distance  of  80  yards  from  the  house,  quite 
Iree  from  any  mark  which  such  an  explosion 
would  cause  Previous  to  this  tragech'  a  son 
bad  been  bom  of  the  marria^,  who  afterward 
united  the  Scotch  and  Englisn  crowns  under 
tlw  name  and  title  of  James  I  of  England  and 
VI  ,o(  Scotland. 

DARROW,  ClorMics  S.,  American  lawyer: 
b.  Kinsman.  Ohio,  18  April  1857.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio  and  was 
admitted  to  tne  bar  in  187S.  For  a  time  be 
was  attorney  for  the  Northwestern  Railway. 
He  has  been  identified  with  many  prominent 
eases  of  recent  years,  notably  in  suits  against 
monopolies,  including  protracted  litigation 
against  combine  in  Chicago,  He  was  chief 
counsel  for  the  anthracite  miners  in  the  anlfara- 
cite  coal  strike  arbitration  at  Scranton  and 
Philadelphia  in  1902^^,  was  counsel  in  the 
Debs  strike  case  and  in  a  lar^  number  of 
tabor  injunction  and  labor  conspiracy  cases  on 
the  side  of  labor.  In  .1902  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  legislature.  He  has  been 
active  in  politics  as  an  Independent  Demoorat 
He  was  counsel  for  the  McNamara  brothers  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Timet  case  in  1911  and  was 
indicted  for  alleged  bribeiy  of  a  juror  and  a 
talesman  in  connection  with  that  case,  but  wa* 
acquitted  after  a  trial  which  extended  over 
three  months.  He  defended  Moyer,  Haywood 
and  Pettibone  when  they  were  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Governor  Steuncnbuig  of  Idaho. 
Formerly  he  was  a  member  of  the  law  film  of 
Darrow,  Masters  and  Wilson,  Chicago,  and  is 
at  present  member  of  the  firm  of  Darrow  and 
Sissman. 

DART,  a  javelin,  a  short  missile  weapon 
thrown  by  the  hand,  or  impelled  by  the  breath, 
throuch  a  tube.  Dart-heads  are  usually  made  of 
iron,  but  among  savage  nations  flints,  sea-shells, 
fish-bones,  and  other  nard  substances  have  been 
employed;  and  among  some  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  and  Africa,  the 
dart  was  merely  a  ^arp-pointed  stick,  the  end  of 
which  was  carbonized  by  fire.  The  weapon  is 
always  very  simple  in  its  construction,  and  is 
usually  from  three  to  five  feet  long. 

DART  MOTH,  a  name  applied  to  the  genus 
Agrolis,  a  night-flying  moth  of  destructive  hab- 
its, the  caterpillar  of  which  is  widely  known  as 
the  cut-worm  (q.v.).  A  European  species  is 
the  winter  dart  moth  which  destroys  wheat 
The  American  group  includes  several  species, 
most  of  which  appear  about  midsummer. 

DARTER,  a  name  given  to  water  birds  of 
a.  small  family  (Anhingida),  found  in  the  south- 
em  United  Slates,  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Australia. 
T1)e  American  species  (Phlus  anhinga),  also 
railed  the  snake-bird  and  waler-turkey,  is  espe- 
cially common  in  Florida,  and  extends  north- 
Kvard  lo  North  Orolina  and  Illinois.  In  ^- 
pearance  and  habits  the  darter  resembles  the 
cormorant,  especially  in  the  structure  of  the 
feel,  wings  and  tail;  the  bill  and  neck  are  like 
ihose  of  the  heron,  the  neck,  owing  to  a  peculiar 
anatomical  meclianism,  being  remarkably  flex- 
'"       The  general  color  of  the  body  is  dark 


and    consbts    of    12    narrowly    wedge-tfaaped 

quills.  Their  haunts  are  in  low  swampy  local- 
ities, by  the  aide  of  murky  streams.  They  ^n- 
eraliy  perch  on  trees  whose  branches  dip  into 
the  water.  They  are  the  best  fresh-water  divers 
known,  and  drop  into  the  water  with  such 
surprising  skill  that  the  large  body  malcei 
scarcely  any  noise,  and  but  little  ripplo  on  enter- 
ing the  water.  Wben  swimming,  its  body  19 
lubmct^d,  and  the  only  part  visible  is  the 
long  nedc,  writhing  about  like  an  aquatic  serpent, 
from  which  peculiarity  its  name  of  snake-bird. 
Its  food  consists  of  small  fish,  shrimps,  young 
reptiles,  leeches,  etc.  The  quantity  of  Ssh  it  can 
consume  is  enormous ;  but,  like  otner  birds  feed- 
ing on  fish  and  flesh,  it  can  remain  several  dftys 
without  food  with  impunity.  It  captures  fish, 
not  by  diving  upon  them  from  above,  but  by 
pursuing  them  under  water  and  spearing  them 
with  its  closed  beak.  A  bulky  nest  of  sticks, 
roots,  etc.,  is  placed  in  a  tree  and  receives  three 
or  tour  white,  chalky  eggs. 

DARTERS,  small  fresh-water  fishes  form- 
ing a  sub-fanuly  of  the  Percidte  (q.v.),  from 
the  ^ical  members  of  which  they  are  dis- 
tii^uished  by  having  the  pseudobranchiaa  (opcr-  ' 
cular  gills)  imperfect  or  absent,  the  margin  of 
the  Bjil-cover  smooth,  the  skull  less  perfectly 
ossified,  etc  They  have  been  described  u 
perches  reduced  in  site  and  compacted.  The 
EtheostomatmM  are  peculiar  to  North  America, 
where  15  genera  and  about  80  species  occur, 
mostly  in  rocky  rills  and  clear  mountain  brooks 
too  small  to  be  occupied  by  other  fishes.  They 
are  among  the  smallest  of  fishes,  some  of  the 
species  being  less  than  two  inches,  and  the 
larecst  — the  so-called  log-perch   (Percina  caf- 


Eieal  and  largest  genus  is  Etheostoma.  The 
ters  spend  most  of  their  time  resting  on  their 
fins  on  the  bottom,  hiding  beneath  stones  or 
burying  themselves  in  the  sand,  leaving  only  the 
eyes  imcovered.  Owing  to  the  protective  re- 
semblance of  their  often  brilliant  markings  to 
the  bottom,  they  are  difficult  to  distinguish. 
When  disturbed,  most  of  the  species  dart  for 
a  short  distance  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and 
again  settle  on  the  bottom  in  a  quiescent  stale. 
These  little  fishes  are  among  tiie  most  Interest- 
ing inhabitants  of  our  fresh  waters,  and  a 
valuable  account  of  their  habits  will  be  found 
paper  by  Jordan  and  Cope  land  in  the 
Naturalist  for  1876. 


DARTFORD,  England,  market-town  of 
Kent,  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Darent 
River,  two  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the 
Thames,  and  17  miles  east-southeast  of  London. 
Edward  HI  here  founded  an  Augustinian  nun- 
nery (1355);  Saint  Edmund's  chantry  was  a 
great  place  of  pilgrimage;  and  at  Dartford 
Wat  Tyler  began  his  rebellion  (1381).  Spiel- 
man  built  here  the  first  paper-mill  in  England 
fl590).  There  is  considerable  manufacturing, 
chief  of  which  are  locomotives  and  machinery, 
cotton  goods,  gunpowder,  paper  and  com  meal, 
oil  and  chemicals.     Pop.  23,609. 

DARTMOOR,  an  extensive,  rugged,  moun- 
tainous tract  in  England,  in  the  western  part 
of  Devonshire,  often  called  the  "Forest  of 
Dartmoor,*  but  at  present  having  do  appearance 
of  a  forest,  except  what  is  afforded  by  some 
dwarf  oaks,  intermixed  with  ash  and  willo^ 
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readutiK  from  Brent  south  to  Okehampton 
north,  22  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about  20 
miles,  and  occupying  about  140,000  acres.  In 
the  centre  of  the  moor  there  is  an  extensive 
swamp  in  which  the  rivers  Dart,  Teign,  Taw, 
Yealtn,  Ertne  and  a  great  number  of  smaller 
Streams  have  their  source.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
fed  on  the  coarse  grass  during  the  sommer 
months.  In  the  winter  the  storms  from  the 
Atlantic  sweep  over  it  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  a  more  desol&te-looking  place.  Sev- 
eral of  the  rugged  granite  hills  Chere  called 
•tors")  are  of  considerable  height.  Yes  Tor 
rising  2,0S0  feel  above  *he  plain.  The  district 
is  noted  as  being  the  site  of  a  prison  built  in 
1809  for  the  custody  of  the  Frendi  prisoners  of 
war.  At  one  time  if  contained  10,000  inmates. 
It  is  now  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  convicts. 
Experiments  made  in  cultivating  the  moor  by 
convict  labor  have  turned  out  successful.  The 
quarries  to  fhe  west  of  the  prison  also 
give  employment  to  convict  labor.  The 
large  kaolin-works  and  a  meteorological  ob- 
servatory are  at  Lee  Moor.  Dartmoor  offers 
considerable  attraction  to  the  tourist  and  nat- 
'  uralist  Druidical  and  other  aboriginal  remains 
may  be  traced,  especially  Gray  Wethers,  which 
is  tfaousAt  to  have  been  a  Druidical  temple. 
The  dolmens,  cainis  and  other  indications  of 
an  ancient  town  arc  found  at  Drewsteignton. 
Since  1337  Dartmoor  has  been  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall. 

DARTMOOR  MASSACRE,  The:,  6  April 
1815.  During  the  War  of  1812  the  American 
navalprisooers  of  the  British,  with  impressed 
American  seamen  discharged  from  British  ves- 
sels, were  collected  at  Dartmoor  military  prison. 
On  31  March  181S  they  numbered  5,693,  includ- 
ing about  1,000  negroes.  They  had  heard  of  the 
Peace  of  Ghent,  24  Dec.  1814,  and  expected 
immediate  release;  but  the  British  govenmient 
refused  to  let  them  go  on  parole  or  take  any 
steps  till  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
17  Feb.  1815.  It  took  several  weeks  for  the 
American  agent  to  secure  ships  for  their  trans- 
portation home  and  the  men  grew  veiy  im' 
patient  On  4  April  the  dishonest  food  con- 
tractor attempted  to  work  oS  some  damaged 
hardtack  on  them  in  place  of  soft  bread  and 
was  forced  to  yield  by  their  insurrection,  and 
the  commandant,  Capt  T.  G.  Shortland,  sus- 
pected them  of  a  dest^  to  break  jail,  This  was 
the  reverse  of  truth  m  general,  as  they  would 
lose  their  chance  of  goine  on  the  cartels ;  but  a 
few  had  made  reckless  threats  of  the  sort  and 
the  commandant  was  very  uneasy.  About  6  t.  m. 
of  the  6th  he  discovered  a  hole  from  one  of  the 
five  prisons  to  the  barrack  yard  near  the  gun- 
racks.  Odiers  had  been  begun,  apparcnfly  for 
pastime.  Some  prisoners  were  outside  the 
guard  railing  noisily  pelting  each  other  with 
turf,  and  many  more  near  the  breach  (and  the 
gambling  tables),  though  the  signal  for  return 
to  prisons  had  sounded;  altogether  he  was  con- 
vinced of  a  plot,  and  rang  die  alarm  bell  to 
collect  the  officers  and  have  the  men  ready. 
This  luckless  precaution  brought  back  a  crowd 
just  going  to  quarters;  just  then  a  prisoner 
PToke  a  gale-chain  with  an  iron  bar  and  a  num- 
ber pressed  throufrfi  to  the  prison  market 
square;  and  after  attempts  at  persuasion,  Short- 
land  ordered  a  charge  which  drove  part  of  the 
prisoners  in.     Those  near  the  gate,  however. 


hooted  and  taunted  the  soldiery,  who  fired  a 
volley  over  their  heads ;  the  crowd  yelled 
louder    and    threw    stones,    and    the    soldiers. 


Then,  losing  their  heads,  they  followed  the 
throng  of  prisoners  stnig^ing  franclically  to 
get  within'  the  prison  doors,  footing  them 
down  as  they_  went,  some  even  going  up  to  the 
doors  and  firing  in;  while  others  ran  up  to  the 
walls  and  fired  into  the  fleeing  knots  below. 
Finally  the  captain,  a  lieutenant  and  the  hoipital 
surgeon  (the  other  officers  being  at  dinner)  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  the  murder  and  caring  for 
the  wounded  —  about  60;  30  seriously,  besides 
seven  killed  outright  The  affair  was  examined 
by  a  joint  commission,  Charles  King  for  the 
United  SUtes  and  F.  S.  Larpent  for  Great 
Britain,  who  agreed  in  exonerating  Shortland, 
justifying  the  first  firing,  blaming  the  subsequent 
and  pronouncing  the  culprits  un discoverable 
The  British  govemmem  provided  for  the  fami- 
lies of  the  killed,  pensioned  the  disabled  and 
promoted  Shortland.  Consult  Charles  Andrevs, 
'The  Prisoners'  Memoirs ;  or  Dartmoor 
Prison*;  Cobb.  'A  Green  Hand's  First  Cruise, 
Together  with  Five  Months  in  Dartmoor.* 

DARTMOUTH,  Canada,  a  town  on  dw 
Chebucto  Rive^  one  milf  east  of  Halifax  Har- 
bor, on  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  It  was 
founded  by  British  settlers  in  1750.  and  was  for 
a  number  of  years  the  centre  of  a  wltale-fishing 
industry  which  was  established  by  a  colony  oi 
Nantudtet  Quakers  after  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  connected  by  fernr  with  Halifax, 
and  has  iron  foundries,  shipbuilding  and  repair- 
ing, fi^  cannery,  rolling  milts,  cort^e  manu- 
factory and  sugar  refining.    Pop.  5,058. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  a  seat  of 
learning  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  which  received  its 
charter  in  1769  and  opened  its  doors  the  follow- 
ing year  under  the  presidency  of  Eleazer 
Wheelock,  D.D.  It  grew  out  of  an  earlier  school 
established  by  Eleazer  Wheelock  in  LebanoiL 
Conn.,  and  was  intended  for  the  education  of 
Indian  children.  The  idea  of  this  school  had 
been  suggested  to  him  by  his  success  in  edu- 
cating a  young  Mohegan  Indian,  Samson  Occom, 
who  became  a  remarkable  jjreacher.  Other 
pufHls  from  several  Indian  tribes  were  after- 
ward received  and  the  school  became  an  object 
of  public  attention  and  interest  In  1754  a 
farmer  named  Joshua  Moor  gave  a  house  and 
two  acres  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  the 
institution,  which  was  from  this  tmie  known  as 
MooA  Indian  Charity  School.  Occom,  accom- 
panied by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker,  visited 
England  to  collect  funds ;  a  sum  of  over  $50,000 
was  subscribed  and  a  board  of  trustees  was 
there  organized,  of  which  Lord  Dartmouth,  one 
of  the  subscribers,  was  made  president.  The 
school  was  so  much  resorted  to  by  the  native 
tribes  that  Dr.  Wheelock  determined  to  transfer 
to  some  place  near  to  them.  Many  offers  of 
situations  were  extended  to  him,  but  he  selected 
the  town  of  Hanover,  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State  «f  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  grants  of  about  44,000  acres  of  land 
were  made  to  him.  The  institution  fras  diar- 
tered  by  Governor  Wentworth  nnder  the  name 
of  a  college,  with  all  die  privileges  and  i 
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honor  of  the  Eart  of  Dartmouth.  Moor's  school 
soon  afterward  obtained  an  independent  charter 
and  remained  as  an  academical  or  preparatory 
department  until  1849.  It  maintained  a  leR^ 
existence  until  1915,  when  by  a  decree  of  the 
court  it  was  consolidated  with  the  college.     In 

1770  Dr.  Wheelock  removed  his  family  and 
school,  consisting  of  18  whites  and  6  Indians, 
from  Lebanon  to  the  wilderness  of  Hanover, 
where  the  whole  colony  lived  in  log  huts.     In 

1771  the  first  class  of  four  students  was  grad- 
uated. President  Wheelock  retained  his  office 
till  his  death  in  1779,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  John  Wheelock,  who.  in  1782,  was  sent  by 
the  trustees  to  Europe  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  college;  and  throurfi  introductions  by 
General  Washmgton,  Dr.  Franklin  and  John 
Adams  he  obtained  conuderable  sums  of  money, 
philosophical  instruments  and  other  valuable 
donations.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  one 
of  the  donors.  Wheelock  returned  in  1784,  and 
after  a  presidency  of  36  years  was  removed 
from  the  office  tiy  the  trustees,  in  1815.  This 
act,  which  had  its  origin  in  a  local  religious 
controversy,  led  to  a  conflict  with  the  legislature 
of  the  State ;  that  body  claimed  the  right  to 
amend  a  charter  of  which  it  was  the  guardian, 
and  in  1816  passed  acts  creating  a  new  cor- 
poration, in  which  the  property  was  vested,  and 
changing  the  title  of  the  college  to  Dartmouth 
University.  The  old  trustees  Degan  a  suit  for 
the  recovery  of  the  colJege  property.  (See 
Dabtmouth  College  Case).  Wheelock,  who 
was  succeeded  as  president  of  the  college  by 
Francis  Brown^  was  raised  to  the  presidency  of 
the  university,  m  February  1817,  by  the  trustees 
of  that  institution,  but  died  witnin  two  months. 
He  was  succeeded  by  WUliam  Allen,  D.D.,  and 
in  1819  the  "College  Case"*  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  college,  when  the  university;  disbanded. 

Dartmouth  College  still  remains  an  institu- 
tion for  men  only.  It  comprises,  besides  the 
regular  classical  de^rtmenl :  the  medical 
school,  founded  in  1798 ;  the  'Chandler  School 
of  Science, »  established  in  1851,  by  the  trustees, 
on  the  receipt  of  a  bequest  of  £50,000  from 
Abicl  Chandler,  who  left  it  to  them  in  trust 
"for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  per- 
manent department  or  school  oi  instruction  in 
the  college,  in  the  practical  and  useful  arts  of 
life."  The  course  in  this  school,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  covered  four 
years  and  included  courses  in  general  science, 
political  science,  modem  languages,  mathematics 
and  history,  was  incorporated  into  the  college 
in  1893  and  is  now  known  as  the  Chandler 
scientific  course.  Another  department  is  *The 
Thayer  School  of  Gvil  Engineering,*  founded 
in  1867  by  Sylvanus  Thayer,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth.  This  is  a  graduate  school,  com- 
prising a  two  years'  course  in  civil  engineering. 
The  government  of  this  school  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  five  overseers,  of  whom  one  is  the 
president  of  Dartmouth  College.  In  1900  the 
trustees  created  the  'Amos  Tuck  School  of 
Administration  and  Finance,"  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Amos  Tuck  Endowment  Fund,  the 
gift  of  $300,000  by  Mr.  Edward  Tudc,  of  the 
class  of  1862,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  of 
the  class  of  1835.  This  school  is  post-graduate 
in  nature  and  is  established  in  the  interest  of 
college  men  who  desire  to  engage  in  affairs 
radier  than  enter  the  professions.    The  report 


of  the  college  for  1915  gives  the  following 
statistics :  Onicers  of  administration  and  in- 
struction 130;  number  of  students,  1,468; 
volumes  in  library,  125,000,  and  20,000  pamphlets ; 
the  value  of  the  college  plant,  ^,000,000,  with 
$750,000  additional  invested  in  dormitories;  the 
value  of  the  endowments,  $4,000,000. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  CASE,  The. 
The  Dartmouth  College  C^se  is  the  name  by 
which  is  commonly  Imown  the  action  entitled 
Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward, 
which  is  repeated  in  volume  four  of  Wheaion's 
'United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports.'  Per- 
haps no  decision  ever  rendered  in  any  tribunal 
has  attracted  more  attention  or  exerted  a 
greater  influence  over  the  legislative  and  judi- 
cUJ  history  of  our  land  than  has  the  decision 
in  this  case,  which  arose  as  follows: 

In  the  year  1769  the  Rev.  Eleaiar  Whee- 
lock, aided  financially  and  politically  by 
friends  in  England  and  America,  conspicuous 
among  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Province  of  New 
Hampshire  given  in  the  form  of  extensive  land 
grants,  founded  Dartmouth  College  under  a 
charter  from  King  George  III  of  England. 
This  charter  vested  the  control  of  the  institu- 
tion in  a  board  of  trustees,  who  were  designated 
by  Ur.  Wheelock  to  manage  the  sam^  and 
under  the  management  of  those  trustees  so  in- 
comorated  and  their  successors  the  college  grew 
and  prospered  until  the  year  1816,  when  the 
State  legislature  passed  an  act  amending  its 
charter  by  which  they  curtailed  the  power  of  its 
trustees,  dianged  its  name  to  Dartmouth  Uni- 
vtrsity  and  made  it  a  Stale  institution  subject 
to  State  control  For  protection  against  this 
infringement  of  their  powers  the  trustees  had 
recourse  to  the  courts  in  the  now  famous  case 
above  named. 

In  the  State  tribunals  the  decision  went 
gainst  the  college  trustees  and  an  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  o£  the  United 
Slates,  the  appeal  being  based  upon  Ae  theory 
that  the  charter  grantmg  the  control  of  the 
college  to  the  trustees  was  a  contract,  that  un- 
der Section  X  of  Article  1  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution no  State  can  pass  an  act  impairing  the 
obligation  of  any  contract,  and  that  me  said  act 
of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  violated  the 
contract  of  the  charter  of  Dartmouth  College. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  1819  when 
the  case  came  np  for  final  hearing,  the  popular 
views  of  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  National 
Constitution  were  far  from  harmonious.  All 
then  regarded  that  instrument  as  the  greatest 
existing  govemioental  compact,  but  the  Reptrt>- 
lican  party  then  in  power  demanded  that  it  be 
so  strictly  c(»isirued  as  to  preserve  unimpaired 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  individual  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  then- presided  over  the 
Federal  Supreme  Bench,  in  the  person  of  lohn 
Marshall,  one  of  the  "midnight  appointees*  of 
John  Adams,  the  last  President  of  that  Federal- 
ist party  which  demanded  so  liberal  a  construc- 
tion of  the  instrument  as  to  give  the  coimtry  a  ■ 
strong  national  government.  Of  the  section  of 
the  Constitution  invoked,  we  may  safely  say 
with  Ordronaux  that  "Drafted  at  a  time  when 
commerce  was  in  its  infancy;  when  public  credit 
was  depreciated  to  the  lowest  ebb;  and  confi- 
dence in  monetary  transactions  almost  de~ 
stroyed,  it   was   manifestly  intradnced   as   a 
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bkirier  against  (be  tide  of  .repudistion  wlikb 
threatened  to  overwhelm  both  public  and  pri- 
vate credit."  Tlie  framers  of  the  Constitution 
never  intended  that  clame  to  be  given  the  in- 
terpretation urged  in  this  case.  But  ^e  case 
was  up  before  a  court  presided  over  by  the 
jurist  who  has  been  truthfully  said  to  have 
'found  the  Constitution  a  skeleton  and  clothed 
it  with  flesh  and  blood*  Therefore,  when  it 
was  clearly  shown,  as  it  was  in  the  celebrated 
argument  of  Darnel  Webster  for  the  college 
trustees,  that  this  case  came  fairly  within  the 
provisions  of  that  section,  in  principle,  the  court, 


mpaired  the  obligation  of  a  contract. 
Justice  Duvall  alone  dissented. 

This  decision  has  perhaps  been  more  severely 
criticized  and  has  perhaps  given  rise  to  more 
strenuous  efforts  to  escape  its  consequences  than 
has  any  other  decision  of  the  tribunal  which 
rendered  it,  and  the  reasons  arc  obvious.  While 
it  gave  assurance  thai  capital  invested  in  char- 
tered business  and  charitable  ventures  would  be 
forever  protected  from  legislative  interference, 
it  also  invited  political  corruption  by  ^aymg  in 
effect  to  promoters  of  corporations  that  the 
courts  would  protect  them  in  the  possession  of 
every  concession  or  right  which  they  beguiled 
from  pliant  legislative  bodies.  It  made  possible 
tfie  mechanical  and  industrial  achievements  of 
die  19th  century  in  this  country,  but  it  also  made 
prolitable  the  limitless  corruption  whidi  has  at- 
tended those  achievements  and  which  has  fre- 
quently, by  virtue  of  Ais  dedsion,  stripped  the 
government  of  very  important  powers. 

But  the  correctness  of  a  iudicial  deei^on  is 
no!  to  be  gauged  by  its  influence  for  weal  or 
woe.  Rather  should  that  be  determined  by  its 
conformity  to  the  Constitution,  the  statutes  and 
the  judicial  precedents  upon  which  it  rests  and 
the  approval  given  it  by  later  decisions.  Judged 
by  this  test  we  muii  hold  that  Marshall  and  his 
Collewies  decided  well  in  the  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege Case.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  early  laid  down  the  rule  that  tbere 
are  certun  vital  principles  of  republican  govem- 
inent  which  will  overrule  a  flagrant  and  appar- 
ent abnee  of  l^stative  power.  It  had  in  the 
year  1810  declared  ■  law  granting  land  to  pri- 
TBte  companies  to  be  in  effect  a  contract  which 
could  not  be  so  repealed  as  to  Impair  the  oMifta- 
tion  of  that  contract.  If  the  passage  of  the 
law  were  procured  by  fraud  the  court  there 
doubted  its  power  to  declare  ft  void  for  those 
reasons,  bm  if  that  power  existed  it  could  be 
exercised  only  under  those  rules  of  law  and 
equity  which  govern  private  transactions.  Two 
years  later  tbere  came  before  the  same  court  & 


an  Indian  tribe  and  had,  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, provided  that  the  Indians  should  forever 
hold  the  lands  received  by  them  free  from  tax- 
ation. With  the  consent  of  the  State  they  sold 
their  lands  and.  the  question  being  properly- 
presoited,  the  court  held  that  the  law  granlinfi 
the  exemption  was  a  contract,  that  the  cxemi>- 
tion  ran  with  the  land  and  that  the  purchasers 
from  the  Indians  enjoyed  the  same  exemption. 
By  the  decision  in  the  Dartmouth  CoHege 
GiBC  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  fotrgotng  caws 
were  followed  and  Aeir  application  extended  to 
Qonlracti  in  charters  of  iiioorpo  ration,  btrt  their 


force  when  so  applied. had  alreai^  been  limited 
by  another  line  of  decisions.  In  1804  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  speaking  for  the  court,  had 
said  that  the  charter  gives  to  a  corporation  aK 
of  the  powers  it  possesses  and  tio  powers  not 

5 ranted  can  be  exercised.  A  little  later  he  had 
ecided  that  there  is  a  difference  between  a 
grant  of  corporate  existence  and  a  grant  of 
peculiar  remedies.  The  first  is  general.  The 
second  can  only  be  exercised  in  those  courts 
which  the  power  bestowing  the  privilege  can 
regulate.  Moreover,  as  the  bank  charter  in- 
volved in  that  case  contained  a  clause  making  it 
a  felony  to  counterfeit  its  notes,  the  court  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  public  act  and  subject  to  repeat 
by  succeeding  legislatures.  And  in  the  year 
1819  the  same  court  had  decided  that  the  right 
to  use  a  peculiar  form  of  attachment  granted  in 
its  charter  to  a  bank  could  be  taken  away  at  any 
time  because  The  forms  of  administenng  jus- 
tice and  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  courts  as 
incident  to  the  exercise  of  a  branch  of  the  sov- 
ereign power  must  ever  be  subject  to  the  le^s- 
.lative  will  and  the  power  over  them  is  inalien- 
able so  as  to  bind  subsequent  legislatures.* 

It  is  thus  made  fully  apparent  that  the  Dart- 
mouth College  Case  decided  only  that  if  a  lejns- 
lative  grant,  whether  made  in  the  form  of  a 
charter  of  incorporation  or  in  any  other  form, 
conveyed  to  private  citizens  that  which  the  leg- 
islature had  power  to  contract  away,  the  grant 
so  made  was  a  contract  and  no  succeeding  le^s- 
lature  coi^d  rescind  the  lame  without  followtng 
the  same  rules  which  govern  the' rescission  of 
private  contracts.  But  if  there  is  atn  doubt 
that  such  was  the  understandmg  of  the  chief 
justice  who  wrote  the  opinion  of  the  court  in 
that  case,  the  same  will  be  removed  by  a  con- 
sideration of  certain  later  decisions  in  wtuch  he 
participated.  In  the  year  1821  the  court  over 
which  he  presided  decided  that  Congress  had 
power  to  incorporate  a  lottery  to  do  business 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
yet,  where  no  mention  was  made  thereof  in  the 
charter,  it  wontd  not  be  presumed  ^at  Congress 
had  done  so  and  had  thereby  deprived  the  States 
of  their  power  to  regulate  lotteries  by  prevent- 
ing the  sale  of  tickets  within  their  boundaries. 
In  die  same  yter  the  same  court  decided  that  a 
town  government  cannot  contract  away  its  leg- 
islative power.  And  in  the  case  of  Providence 
Bank  v.  Billings,  tiie  court  presided  over  by 
Marshall  decided  that  white  a  State  mif^t, 
through  its  legislature,  grant  immunity  from 
taxation,  it  cotud  not  be  presumed  to  have  done 
so,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  it  might  tax  to  death  a  franchise 
which  il  had  itself  granted. 

Bnt  the  effect  of  the  Dartmouth  College  de> 
cision  was  not  fully  understood  at  the  time  of 
its  rendition  and  the  States  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  a  suggestion  found  in  the  decision 
itself  to  the  effect  diat  if  they  wished  the  right 
to  amend,  alter  or  repeal  charters  granted  hr 
them  they  must  expressly  reserve  thai  power. 
Such  a  reservation,  whether  expressed  in  the 
charter  itself,  the  Constitution  or  die  general 
laws  of  the  State,  has  been  held  to  have  the 
effect  of  •placing  the  State  legislature  back  on 
the  same  platform  of  power  and  control  ov«r 
the  charter  containing  it,  as  it  would  have  oc- 
cupied had  the  constitutioiul  restriction  never 
existed.'  Yet  the  later  decisions  hold  that  diis 
reserve  power  imut  he.  TvoBooibky  ekcrciBed. 
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TbK  alteraboiu  must  be  iMde  ia  gowl  faith  and 
eDnetecnt  wiib  die  objects  and  sctqw  of  tho  act 
of  incorporatioa.  Sheer  oppresskm  aad  £nud 
eumot  be  Inflicted  under  thie  guise  of  amend- 
ment or  alteradon.  Thb  power  cannot  be  so 
employed  as  to  defeat  or  substantially  impair 
the  object  of  the  erant  or  any  riRht  which  has 
become  vested  under  iL  Where  uiis  power  has 
been  reserved,  a  State  may  tax  proper^  which 
it  h^  forever  exempted  from  taxation,  but  the 
taxes  must  not  be  greater  thaa  those  imposed 
upon  other  property.  It  can  regulate  the  charRes 
of  common  carriers,  but  no  such  legislation 
must  amount  to  the  taldng  of  private  property 
lor  public  purposes  without  due  process  of 
law.  We  thus  see  that  uot  only  was  the  Dart- 
mouth College  decision  as  moderate  as  any  of 
the  later  cases  which  have  been  said  to  have 
practically  overruled  it,  but  that  even  where 
reservations  in  charters  have  obviated  the  effect 
of  that  decision  the  later  courts  have  reaclied  a 
similar-  conclusion  by  a  different  chain  of  loffic 
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DARTOM,  Nelion  Horatio,  American 
geologist:  b.  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  17  Dec.  1865.  He 
received  a  common  school  education  and  became 
an  analytical  chemist  and  geologist  In  1886  he 
became  geologist  to  the  United  States  (jeologi- 
cal  Survey,  from  which  in  1910  he  was  trans- 
ierred  to  the  post  of  geologist  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
In  1912  he  again  became  geologist  to  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  His  chemical  re- 
searches were  on  sugar  refinine,  tannic  acid 
and  water  analysis ;  the  latter  led  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  300  polluted  pump  wells  in  Brooklyn. 
He  is  a  specialist  in  geology  of  underg[round 
waters,  and  much  of  his  later  work  consists  of 
government  reports  on  artesian  conditions  and 
structural  materials.  He  edited  the  Survey's 
first  bibliography  of  North  American  geo!<My 
from  1732  to  1891  in  'Survey  Bulletin  127' 
(1906),  and  has  published  many  articles  in 
magazines  and  scientific  journals. 

D'ARUSMONT.  da-ros-moA,-  Uadame 
Stances  (maiden  name  Fanny  Wugst), 
American  philanthropist  and  author:  b. Dundee, 
Scotland,  6  Sept  1795;  d.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
She  married  M,  d'Arusmont  In  1838,  but  the 
marriage  was  not  a  congenial  one  and  her  later 
years  were  spent  in  the  United  States.  .  She 
lectured  extensively  on  social,  religious  Bad 
political  questions.  Among  her  works  are 
'Views  on  Society  and  Manners  in  America'; 
•Altorf,?  a  tragedy  (1819)  ;  'Lertutes  on  Free 
Inquiry'  (1836). 


DARWAS.  dir'w&r,  or  DUASWAS, 
In^  (1)  town  and  fortress  in  4he  preaideniT 
of  Bombay,  28S  miles  toudieast  of  Bcunbay  d^, 
capital  of^  a  district  of  the  same  name.    The 

town  exports  cotton  and  rice.  It  is  connected  by 
railroad  with  (loa,  the  Portuguese  colony,  and 
with  other  ^ces.  Pop.  (1911)  30,289.  (2)  The 
district  of  Darwar  has  an  area  of  4,602  square 
miles.  The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  cotton.  The  climate  is  about 
the  healthiest  in  the  Bombay  presidency.  Pop. 
about  1,10^000. 

DARWEN  (till  1889  Over  Daxwen),  Eng- 
land, a  municipal  borough  in  the  northeast  of 
Lancashire,  four  miles  south  of  Blackburn.  The 
staple  manufacture  is  cotton.  The  other  manu- 
factures arc  paper  iron  castings,  machinery, 
eardienware,  etc.  Coal  and  stone  are  abundant 
in  the  neighborhood.  Water,  gas,  electric  light- 
ing and  tramways  are  municipally  owned.  Fop. 
40,32Z 

DARWIN,  ChulcB  Robert,  EnglUh  nat- 
uralist: b.  Shrewsbury,  12  Feb.  1809;  d.  Down, 
Kent,  19  April  1882.  His  father,  Robert  Waring 
Darwin,  was  a  distinguished  physician  of  that 
town,  Ute  son  of  a  stilt  more  distinguished 
father,  Erasmus  Darwin  (q.v.).  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Shrewsbury  School,  and  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge.  He  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  histonr 
and  in  1831  was  appointed  naturalist  to  H.M.S. 
Beagle,  ihta  about  to  sail  on  an  extended  sur- 
veying expedition.  He  served  without  salary 
and  paid  a  portion  of  his  expenses  on  condition 
of  having  at  his  own  disposal  such  collections  of 
specimens  as  he  might  make  -during  the  voyage. 
The  vessel  sailed  in  December  1831  and  did  not 
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of  Researches  into  the  Natural  History,'  .._ 
(1839),  of  the  countries  visited;  the  'Zoology 
of  the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle'  (1840-427; 
'Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs' 
(1842);  'Volcanic  Islands'  (1844);  "Geological 
Observations'  (1844-46).  Althon^  known 
among  naturalists  as  a  man  of  (Ustinguished 
ability,  to  the  general  public  his  name  was  not 
familiar,  when  all  at  once  it  attained  a  celebrity 
second  to  none  b^  the  publication  in  1359  of 
'The  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural 
Selection.*  This  work,  scouted  and  derided 
though  it  was  at  first  in  certain  quarters,  may 
be  said  to  have  worked  nothing  less  than  a 
revolution  in  biological  science.  In  it  for  the 
^rst  time  was  given  a  full  exposition  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  as  applied  to  plants  and 
animals,  the  origin  of  species  being  explained 
—   the  Iwpothesis  of  natural  selection.     ''"*— 


The 
itral  idea  of  the  work  is  that  all  forms  of 
organic  life  are  derived  from  a  small  number  of 
primitive  types,  and  that  all  the  vast  variety  of 
vegetable  and  animal  oi^anisms  now  existing,  or 
having  formerly  existed  have  owed  their  origin 
to  the  slow  and  gradual  operation  of  the  modi- 
fying influence  of  local  or  special  causes  It^ns- 
mttted  hereditarily;  sut*  forms  as  best  suit  any 
particular  time  and  locality  being  selected  and 
adapted  Ire  the  action  of  natural  taws  for  that 
time  and  locality.  Tlie  thoon'  of  evoliitioa  was 
wBrtnly  taken  up  liy  some  of'^tbe  ablest  men  of 
science,  and  now  there  sre  few.  who  turn  not 
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in  whole  or  in  part  given  dieir  adllesioii  to  the 
principle.  The  rest  of  his  works  are  largdy 
based  on  the  material  he  bad  accumulated  for 
tbe  elaboration  of  the  great  theory.  (See  Dax- 
wiNiAN  Theorv;  Oricix  or  Spkies,  The). 
The  principal  are  a  treatise  on  tbe  'FertiUcation 
of  Orchids'  (1862)  ;  'Movements  and  Habits  of 
Climbing  Plants*  (1864);  'The  Variations  of 
Animals  and  Plants  imder  DomeaticatiDn> 
<1868)  ;  'Descent  of  Man  and  Selections  in  Re- 
lation to  Sex'  (1871)  ;  'The  Expression  of  the 
Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals'  (1872)  ;  'in- 
sectivorous Plants)  (1S75):  'Cross  and  Self- 
Fertilization'  (187y;  'Different  Forms  of 
Flowers'  (1877) ;  'The  Power  of  Movement  in 
Plants'  (1880) ;  'The  Formation  of  Vege- 
Uble  Mould'  (1881) ;  the  last  dealing  ex- 
haustively with  me  common  earth-worm.  Dar- 
win was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Consult 
'Ufe  and  Letters  of  Claries  Darwm'  (1887) 
b^  his  son,  Francis  Darwin;  'More  Letters  of 
Charles  Darwin  (1905)  ;  and  volumes  pub- 
U^ed  on  the  occasion  of  his  centenaiy  (1909), 
"Foundations  of  the  Origin  of  Species' ;  'Fifty 
Years  of  Darwinism'  (by  Amencan  authors); 
and  ^Darwin  and  Modem  Science'  <by  fordgo 
authors). 
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^' 1731  ;"'dr"near"DcrSy,'i8"  April  18a2."'Set- 
tling  at  Litchfield,  he  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion and  an  extensive  practice.  His  son,  Robert, 
was  the  father  of  the  famous  Charles  Darwin. 
Erasmus  Darwin's  name  is  chiefiy  remembered 
for  his  poem  of  'The  Botanic  Garden,'  which  is 
comprised  in  two  parts.  The  Srst  treats  of  the 
'Economy  of  Vegetation'  <1792),  the  second  of 
the  'Loves  of  the  Plants'  (first  published  in 
1789).  It  was  received  with  much  favor;  but  a 
very  ingenious  parody,  entitled  'The  Loves  of 
the  Triangles,'  pubhshed  in  the  Anii-Jacobin 
(and  written  either  by  Canning  or  Fr^re), 
greatly  damaged  its  popularity.  In  1794  Dr. 
I}arwtn  published  the  first  volume  of  'Zoono- 
mia,  or  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life' ;  tbe 
Kcond  volume,  completing  the  worlc,  appeared 
two  years  afterward.  In  1799  he  published 
'Phytologia,  or  tb«  Fhiiotopby  of  Agriculture 
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DARWIN,  Sm  Prancii,  En^ish  botanist: 
b.  Down,  Kent,  16  Aug.  1848.  He  is  the  son  of 
Charles  Robert  Darwin  (q.v.)  ;  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  studied  medi- 
cine at  Saint  George's  Hospital  in  London.  He 
did  not  practise  medicine  but  assisted  his  father 
in  his  work  at  Down  and  was  later  made  reader 
in  botany  at  Trinity  College.  His  works  include 
'Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin'  (1887); 
•CHtarlcs  Darwin'  (1892):  'Practical  Physi- 
ology of  Plants'  (with  E,  H.  Acton,  1894): 
'Elements  of  Botany'  (1895)  ;  'More  Letters  of 
Charies  Darwin'  (with  Seward,  1903) ; 
•Foundations  of  the  Origin  of  Species'  (1909). 
He  was  knighted  in  1913. 

DARWIN,  Sn  George  Howard^  English 
scientist:  b,  Down,  Kent,  5  July  184S ;  d.7Dec, 
1912.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Robert 
E>armn  (q.v,);  was  educated  at  Cambrid^ 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  but  did 
not  practise.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
trge,  Cambridge.  1868-78;  was  a  member  of  the 
expedition  to   Sicily  to  observe   the   eclipse  in 


1870-71 ;  and  was  appointed  Plumian  professor 
of  astronomy  and  experimental  philou^diy  u 
Cambridge  in  1883.  Among  his  writings  arc 
'Smdll  DeSections  of  the  Plumb  line  due  to 
the  Movement  of  tbe  Eanh' ;  'Periodic  Orbits' 
<1896)  ;  'Tides  and  Kindred  Pbenomma  in  the 
Solar  System'  (1898) ;  'Scientific  Papers' 
(1907),  etc.    He  wa*  created  K.  C  B.  in  1901 

DARWINIAN  THEORY,  the  explanation 
of  the  working  of  natural  selection  in  effecting 
3|>ecific  changes  in  plants  and  animals.  'Dar- 
winism* must  not  be  confused  with  'Evolotion.* 
The  term  Darwinism  is  applied  to  one  particu- 
lar interpretation  of  the  mechanism  of  ine  uni- 
verse; and  is  summarited  in  Darwin's  great 
work,  'The  C^rigin  of  Species  by  Means  of 
Natural  Selection.'  Whatever  may  be  tbe  future 
development  of  our  evolutionary  ideas,  the 
epoch-making  importance  of  the  Darwinian 
theoiy  wiD  be  unaltered. 

OuQiae  of  Origin  oif  Speciea. — To  gain  in 
insist  into  the  means  of  modification,  Dartno 
hegms  with  a  study  of  the  variation  of  pbats 
and  animals  under  domestication.  Those  who 
admit  the  unity  of  domestic  races  should  be 
cautious  in  denying  the  uni^  of  the  wild  ones. 
Domestic  races  all  exhibit  adaptations  to  man's 
use  or  fancy,  rather  than  to  their  own  good. 
The  key  to  this  is  man's  power  of  selection. 
Nature  gives  successive  variations,  man  accnmu- 
Ifttes  these,  so  making  for  himself  useful  breeds, 
and  often  (for  example,  in  sheep,  cattle,  roses, 
dahlias)  profoundly  modifies  meir  character 
even  in  a  sin^e  human  lifetime;  so  tiiat  in  all 
the  characteristics  to  which  he  pjQrs  attention 
they  may  difier  more  than  the  distinct  species 
of  the  same  genera.  Unconscious  selection, 
whidi  results  from  everyone  trying  to  possess 
and  breed  the  best  animals,  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  conscious  selection.  Two  flocks 
of  Leicester  sheep  kept  equalty  pure  amear 
quite  different  varieties  after  50  yeari.  Such 
^wly  accumulated  change  explams  why  «< 
know  so  tittle  of  the  origin  of  domestic  races; 
and  its  absence  in  regions  inhabited  by  undvit- 
ized  man  eirolains  why  these  yield  no  ^ants 
worth  imrnemate  culture.  Hnman  adection  u 
facilitated  ^1)  by  the  kecpiag  of  large  number^ 
since  variations  will  be  more  frequent ;  and  (2) 
by  preventing  free  intercrasHBg.  Some  speoei 
vary  more  than  others. 

VnriatlOD  mder  Natore^No  two  bladei 
of  grass  are  alike,  and  far  more  matted  dif- 
ferences often  occur,  several  stnunsor  varieties 
sometimes  existing  in  the  aame  speciea.  Between 
these  strains,  and  even  between  forms  which 
systematic  botanists  and  zoologbts  rank  as  trtic 
species,  perfectly  intermediate  forms  may  occar. 
No  agreement  about  tiie  definition  of  spedei 
(the  amount  of  difference  necessaiv  to  give  aiw 
two  forms  specific  rank)  has  ever  been  reached. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact,  however,  that  closely 
■Itied  species  often  difier  in  Oieir  <^omosonK 
number.  Individual  differences  are  of  the  high- 
est importance  as  the  first  steps  toward  die 
dif^test  varieties  worth  recording;  these  in  tnm 
toward  more  distinct  and  permanent  varieties; 
these  varieties  again  toward  suh-species,  and  hi 


the  greatest  number  of  individuals. 
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Stni^Kl*  for  Biisttoce.—  All  orKanic  beingi 
tend  to  increue  with  extreme  rapiuty,  so  that 
if  they  were  not  kept  down  the  eaitb  would  soon 
be  covered  by  the  progeny  of  n  sin^e  pair. 
Since  organisms  are  reprodndng  themselves  so 
rapidly,  and  not  all  their  offspring  can  escape 
their  enemies,  get  food  and  live,  much  less  leave 
progeny  in  tun^  there  nnist  in  every  case  be  a 
struggle  for  existence,  either  of  one  individual 
with  another  of  the  same  species,  with  the  in- 
dividuala  of  distinct  M>ede3,  or  with  the  physical 
conditions  of  life;  often  with  all  these  at  once^ 
and  that  more  or  less  intensely  throughout  the 
whole  duration  of  life.  The  diccks  which  pre- 
vent increase  are  more  obscure  and  vary  in  each 
case.  In  all  cases  the  amount  of  food  gives  the 
limit  The  youngest  organisms  generally  suffer 
most.  The  stock  of  game  on  an  estate  depends 
chiefly  on  the  destruction  of  vermin.  Climate  is 
iaiportant  and  periodic  seasons  of  extreme  cold 
and  drought  seem  the  most  effective  of  all 
checks.  Epidemics  too  may  occur,  especially 
where  numbers  have  inordinately  increaJSed. 
The  struggle  for  life  is  most  severe  amoi^  in- 
dividuals and  varieties  ot  the  same  species,  and 
among  the  species  of  the  same  genus,  since  these 
tend  to  fill  the  same  place  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  The  structure  of  every  being  is  related 
to  that  of  the  others  with  which  it  competes, 
from  which  it  seeks  to  escape,  ""     "      ""' 

Natnral  Selection.— The  natuni  process 
which  results  in  the  preservation  of  favorable 
variations  and  the  elimination  of  injurious  ones, 
is  termed  by  I^rwin  "Natural  Selection,"  or  less 
figurativelv  by  Spencer,  the  ■Survirai  of  the 
Rttest*  No  country  can  be  named  where  the 
native  inhabitants  are  perfectly  adapted  to  their 
conditions  and  competitors,  for  as  some  foreign- 
ers have  taken  firm  possession  in  every  country, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  natives  might 
have  been  modified  with  advantage  to  resist 
them.  Human  selection  acts  only  for  man's 
own  good  on  mere  external  and  visible  charac- 
ters, and  irre^larly  throughout  a  short  period; 
natural  selection  acts  for  the  good  of  the  being 
itself,  on  the  whole  machinery  of  its  whole  lift^ 
and  incessantly  on  the  species,  thronghout 
almost  infinite  time.  It  leads  to  the  improve' 
mcnt  of  each  creature  in  relation  to  its  organic 
and  inai^anic  conditions  of  life,  and  conse- 
quently in  most  cases  to  what  must  be  re^rded 
as  an  advance  in  organization.  T1»e  circum- 
stances favorable  to  the  production  of  new 
forms  are  great  vaffeibili'^,  lat^  numbers  of 
individuals,  the  complex  effects  of  intercrossing, 
isolation  in  small  areas,  also  extension  over 
continental  ones,  especially  if  these  vary  in  alti- 
tude or  climate,  and  considerable  lapse  of  time. 
Rare  species  are  shown  to  be  in  process  of 
extinction.  The  divergence  of  character  in 
domestic  breeds,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
"fanciers  do  not,  and  will  not,  admire  a  medium 
Standard,  but  tike  extremes,'  applies  throughout 
nature  from  the  circumstance  ifiat  the  more 
diversified  the  descendants  from  any  one  species 
become  in  structure,  constitution  and  habits,  by 
so  much  will  they  be  better  enabled  to  seiie  on 
many  and  widely  diversified  places  in  nature 
and  so  to  increase  in  numbers.  A  carnivorous 
animal  which  has  reached  the  noaximum  nSm- 
bers  its  territory  can  support,  cannot  succeed  in 
increasing  unlets  its  varying  descendants 
places    [utberto    occuiued    by    other 


This  must  hold  equally  true  of  all  species  aad 
is  separately  demonstrated  for  plants.  The 
greatest  amoimt  of  life  can  be  supported  by  hdp 
of  pn^jortionally  great  diversifiration  of  struc- 
ture; hence  in  small  areas  where  competition  is 
Mvere  the  inhalntants  are  extremely  varied. 

Sexual  Selection.— Not  merely  do  individ- 
uals struggle  for  existence,  but  the  males  strug- 
^e  for  the  females  and  the  most  v^orou*  tend 
to  leave  most  progeny.  Several  weapons  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  like  the  cock's  spurs,  the 
stag's  horns  or  the  lion's  mane,  are  used  in  thi> 
Struggle,  and  the  most  useful  variations  are 
those  wnich  are  transmitted.  Just  as  man  can 
in  a  short  time  give  beauty  to  his  domestic 
birds,  so  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  female 
birds,  in  thousands  of  generations  by  selecting 
as  they  are  observed  to  do,  the  most  melodious 
or  beautiful  males,  mi^t  produce  a  marked 
resul^  and  nuny  sexual  difFermccs  are  thus 
explatned. 

Lawi  of  Vaiution.—  The  same  laws  appear 
to  have  axrled  in  producing  the  lesser  diffeivncei 
between  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  the 
greater  differences  between  species  of  the  same 
genus.  Specific  characters  are  more  variable 
than  generic  and  varietal  than  either.  Rudimen- 
eary  organs  and  secondary  sexual  characters  are 
variable.  Zebra-like  stripes  on  horses  or  wood- 
pigeons'  markings  on  fantails,  tumblers,  etc, 
ODy  be  explained  as  revisions  toward  their 
ancient  progenitors. 

Geological  Sacceadoa  of  Orguiic  Bdngs. 
—  The  most  ancient  forms  differ  widely  iiom 
those  now  living,  yet  frequently  present  charac- 
ters intermediate  between  groups  now  widely 
divergent. and  resemble  the  embryos  of  the  more 
recent  and  more  highly  specialized  animals  be- 
'longing  to  the  same  classes,  tliese  and  the 
important  law  of  the  succession  of  the  same 
types  within  the  same  areas  during  the  later 
geolm^cal  periods,  and  most  notably  between 
the  Tertiaiy  Period  and  the  present  time,  ceass 
to  be  mysteries  and  become  at  once  thorou^ly 
InteltigiUe  on  the  principle  of  inhctitance  and 
on  that  alone.  Darwin's  belief  that  the  distinct- 
ness of  birds  from  all  other  vertebrates  was  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  extinction  of  a  long 
line  of  progenitors  connecting  than  with  repr 
tiles,  was  in  1859  a  mere  auumption,  but  in  18£2 
the  long-tailed  and  palpably  reptilian  bird 
Archteopteryx  was  discovered,  while  in  187S  the 
rese«rches  of  Marsh  brought  to  light  certain 
cretaceous  birds,  one  with  teeth  set  in  a  groove) 
the  other  with  teeth  in  sockets  and  with  bi- 
owcave  vertebrK.  Besides  these  reptilian  birdsi 
bird-lilo:  reptiles  have  similarly  been  forthcooi' 
tnfc  and  the  hypothesis  of  Darwin  is  thus  ad- 
mirably verified, 

GwETSphlcal  Diatri^tion.—  Neither  the 
similarity  or  the  dissimilarity  of  the  inhabit' 
anis  of  various  regions,  whether  of  land  or  sea, 
can  be  accounted  for  by  identity  or  differences 
of  climate  or  other  physical  conditions;  but 
both  are  related  in  the  most  strikii^  degree  to 
the  absence  or  presence  of  barriers  to  migration 
between  those  regions. 

Morpholo^cal  Argnment*,— The  physiolog- 
ical and  distnbutional  lines  of  argument  fur- 
nished by  morphology  are  mainly  tour,  and  are 
derived  from  (a)  Classification,  (b)  Homol- 
ogies, (c)  Embryology,  (d)  Rndimentary  Or- 
gans. The  great  fact  of  classification  is  that 
orgaioc  beings  throughout  all  time  are  arranged 
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[n  gToupt  subordinated  under  other  groups, 
individuals  under  varieties,  and  these  again 
Wider  species;  species  under  B:«nera;  genera 
under  lub- families,  famiHes  and  orders,  and  all 
ttnder  a  few  grand  ctasses.  The  nature  of  ail 
these  relationships  established  by  natunllists  re- 
ceives a  simple  and  natural  ezpluialion  <m  the 
view  of  the  coimnon  descent  of  allied  form 
with  niodi6catk)n  throng  irariation  and  natural 
aelectia^  no  other  explanation  ever  bavins  been 
attempted.  The  element  of  descent  is  already 
used  m  linking  all  the  sexes,  ages,  forms  and 
varieties  of  the  same  species,  widely  though 
tkese  may  differ  from  each  other  in  structure. 

The  members  of  the  same  class,  independ- 
ent^ of  their  habits  of  life,  resenible  one  an- 
other in  their  general  plan  of  ot^anization. 
Thus  the  hand  of  man,  the  diKKing-paw  of  the 
mole,  the  lee  of  the  horse,  the  paddle  of-  the 
porpoise  and  the  wing  of  the  bat,  are  ail  con- 
structed on  the  same  pattern,  bone  cotrespdnd- 
ing  to  bone.  This  tonf  ottnitf  ■  to  type  is  "pow- 
erfully suggestive  of  true  retationship,  ot  in- 
heritance front  a  common  ancestor* ;  and  ad- 
mits of  a  simple  explanation  in  terms  of  the 
evolutionary    theory,    thus    strengthening    that 

Ssrial  Homologr  u  that  unity  of  type  which 
is  found  on  comparing  liie  different  parts  and 
organs  in  die  same  individual.  The  complex 
and  varied  jaws  and  legs  of  a  lobster,  or  the 
different  leaves,  sepals,  petals,  stamens  and  piB- 
ttls  of  a  flower  are  a)l  found  to  ba  tnodificatlons 
of  a  simile  leaf-orian  respectively.  Not  only 
are  such  metamorphoKs  apparent  on  comparU 
ion,  but  tiiey  can  be  actually  observed  during 
the  development  of  each  individual.  So  closely 
do  the  embryos  of  the  most  distinct  species  be- 
longing to  the  same  class  resemble  each  other,' 
that  even  Von  Baer  was  unable  to  decide 
whether  two  unlabeled  specimens  were  lizards, 
birds  or  mammals.  The  process  of  development 
pioes  from  the  general  to  the  special ;  thus  there 
IS  ^nerally  an  advance  in  organization.  In  pe- 
culiar conditions  defeneration  may  occur.  All 
these  facts  are  explained  on  die  principle  of  suc- 
cessive slight  vanations  not  necessarily  or  gen- 
■rally  supervening  venf  early  in  life  and  in- 
herited at  a  cor respon ding  period;  hence  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  that  most  embryonic 
ttages  thow  Hs  more  or  less  completely  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  ^oup  in  its  adult  state ;  and  em- 
bryology thus  rises  greatly  in  interest.  Darwin 
points  out  that  the  theory-  of  evolution  by  natu- 
ral selection  is  no  more  inimical  to  religion  than 
is  that  of  gravitation,  to  which  the  same  ob- 
ieetion  was  raised.  Since  the  researches  of  the 
last  two  decadM  on  heredity  (q.v.)  have  brou^ 
to  light  the  fact  that  variations  are  not  in  geti- 
eral  infinitesimal,  but.  are  in  gmeral  rather  of 
tile  nature  of  mutations,  the  discussion  of 
mtutal  selection  has  entered  on  a  new  stage. 
The  periods  which  were  formerly  believed  to  be 
essential  for  the  differentiation  of  a  species 
have  been  shown  to  be  far  too  lar^.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  problem  how  a  series  of  what 
are  apparently  arbitrary  jomps  can  lead  to  the 
development  of  such  a  perfectly  adapted  organ 
as  a  win^  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain, 
more  |>articularly  as  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  tnntitioni  of  which  an  organism  is  capable, 
(hongh  great,  is  predetermined  in  the  chromo- 
somes (c|.v.)  of  its  cells.  This  fact  has  led 
ciertain  tuologists  to  have  recotirse  to  die  theory 


of  the  inheritan'ce  of  >ct|nb«d  chmcRristics, 
whicli,  indeed,  was  not  foreign  to  tlie  virws  of 
Darwm.  The  weight  of  wrtdence,  however, 
seems  to  oppose  tb*  theory.  See  EvoLvnoN, 
Thbomes  cr;  Hebdity;  GnrEncs. 
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DARWINIAN  TUBERCLE,  a  small  raised 
portion,  or  tubercle,  that  nuy  be  found  on 
the  pinna  of  the  ear.  It  is  said  to  be  pres- 
ent In  a  number  of  the  primates  and  by  many 
scientists  has  been  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
degeneracy  in  mankind.  Different  forms  of 
Darwinian  tubercles  are  described  b_^  anthro- 
pologists, but  they  have  no  real  special  signifi- 

DA3  KXTCHEN  von  HEILBRONN 
('Katie  of  Heilbronn').  Thi>  romantic  drama 
by  Benit  Heinrich  von  Klcist,  first  produced  in 
ISIO^  long  remained  one  of  the  favorities  in 
German  tbeatrical  r^ertoiy.  It  is  the  most 
romantic  work  of  its  author,  himself  per- 
haps the  most  romantic  of  Germany's  poet- 
dramatists,  and  is  a  representative  product 
of  'Storm  and  Strces'  In  individual  and 
national  life,  (kiethe,  who  was  director  of 
the  theatre  at  Weimar  when  it  was  written, 
reiused,  at  hrst,  to  preseat  it,  calling  it  *a 
jumble  oi  sense  and  nonaense,'  and  an  abstract 
critjcism  of  the  play  aimpljr  jusfihes  his  ju^- 
ment  Yet  the  work  hal  undeniable  charm  and 
merit  in  spite  of  its  faults,  or  perkaps  be<a.use 
of  them,  since  its  very  exaggeFstion  of  romance 
in  situation,  characterization  and  poetic  fervor 
is  what  has  given  it  it*  v«gue.  The  quick 
shifts  from  darkness  to  light,  from  ver«e  to 
prose,  the  contrast  tMtween  the  luminous 
Kalchen  who  sacrifices  everything, for  love  and 
her  wicked  rival  Kunigunde  are  typical  of 
Kleist.  Imth  of  his  woilc  and  of  his  life.  He 
himself  called  'Katthen  \»»  Heilbronn*  die 
obverse  of  "Penlh&silea.'  the  Amazon-femini)! 
heroine  of  aa  earlier  play,  "her  opposite  pole,  a 
creature  as  powerful  through  si^miission  as 
Ponthesilca  is  dirough  action/  It  is  as  a  type 
like  Grisdda  that  Katnht^  survives,  not  as  a 
stoiy,  for  the  tale  of  herblind  devotion  to  Graf 
Wetter  v«o  Strahl,  of  the  intrigue  and  mysten' 
and  tivachttry  t^t  bar  her  path  and  of  her  final 
emergence  as  a  lost  Kaiser^tochter  are  too 
welt-worn  for  distinction. 

EutTH  J.  R.  Isaacs. 

DASHBEN,  a  plant  of  the  g«nus  Cohcorin 
of  the  Aram  family.  The  plants  are  cultival'"' 
for  their  starchy  roots  which  are  cooked  and 
eaten  mtich  like  the  common  potato.    In  recent 
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years  tbey  have  been  -mtradncad  and  ktowd  ex- 
tensively m  the  sautkern  Uaited  States.  They 
thrive  in  regioni  too  warm  and  in  soil  too  wet 
for  6ie  growth  of  the  potato. 

DASHIBL,  Robert  Lanrenaon,  American 
clergyman  and  educator :  b.  Salisbunr,  Md.,  2S 
June  1825;  d.  Newark,  N.  J,  8  March  1880. 
He  was  graduated  from  DicJonson  College  in 
1846.  He  wa«  a  Methodist  pastor  in  Baltimore 
MA,  Newark.  J^.  J..  Jers^  Gty  N.  J.,  and 
Orange,  N.  J.  From  1868  to  1871  he  was  presi- 
dent of  Dickinson  College.  From  1872  until  his 
dcadi  he  was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  For- 
dgn  Uissions  of  the  .Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  represented  his  conference  in  the 
General  Conferences  of  1872  and  1876.  His 
pulpit  ability  was  noteworthy. 

DASHKOPF,  dishltSf,  Priacen  Skat*- 
(tinm  S.om»naVnm,  Russian  schotar :  b.  Petro- 
md  22  l&rch  1743;  d.  Mokow  16  Jan.  1810. 
^e  married  Prince  Daihlcoff  when  only  IS 
ytars  old,  but  was  left  a  widow  three  yean 
after.  She  was  an  btimate  friend  of  the 
Empress  Cadierine  U,  and  one  of  the  heads 
of  die  conspiracy  formed  against  Peter  lU,  the 
success  of  which  secured  the  throne  to  Cathe- 
rine. Soon  afterward,  quarreling  with  Cathe- 
rine,  she   obtained   permission   to   travel,   and 


making  the  acquaintance  of  many  eminent  men. 
On  her  return  the  princess  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 
and  in  1783,  president  of  the  Russian  Academy, 
established  at  her  own  suffiestion  in  imitation  of 
the  French  Acaditnie.  Besides  writing  sever^ 
comedies  and  occasional  papers,  the  Princess 
DashkoS  was  mainly  iastTUtnental  in  inducing 
the  Russian  Academy  to  draw  tip  a  dictionary 
of  the  Russian  language,  and  herself  executed 
part  of  the  work.  On  the  death  of  Catherine 
she  was  removed  from  office  and  retired  to 
Moscow.  Consult  her  autobioKraphy  (trans, 
by  Mrs.  W.  Bradford,  London  1840.) 

DASS,  Peder,  or  Petter,  Norwegian  poet: 
h.  Nord-Hero,  parish  of  Alstahoog,  Nord- 
land,  1647;  d.  .\ug,  1706.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  became  pastor  of 
the  parish  of  AlslahooR  in  1689  and  grew  rich 
from  commerce  and  fisheries,  buying  for  him- 
self the  royal  domain  of  Vefsen.  He  became 
the  most  popular  poet  in  Norway,  leaving  127 
poems  of  wnich  only  24  arc  now  extant,  his 
masterpiece  being  a  descriptive  imem :  'The 
Tnmipet  of  the  Nordland,'  written  in  the 
Dano-Norwegian  dialect.  His  works  were  col- 
lected by  Erifesen  (Christiania  1873-77). 

DASSY,  or  DASSIE,  the  name  frfven  in 
South  Africa  to  the  rock-rabbit  (Procavta 
capensis),  the  Dutch  name  for  which  is  klip- 
das.  The  name  dassy  is  merely  a  diminutive  in 
local  use,  especially  in  Cape  Colony.  See 
Hyrax. 

DASYPROCTA,  a  genus  of  agoutis  (Dasv- 
(rocliday,  a  familiar  group  of  rodent  mammals 
inhabiting  Central  and  South  America,  and 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  agoutis 
are  a  little  larger  than  the  common  rabbit,  have 
a  Tsbfait-like  heacL  but  with  short  ears,  hooped, 
pig-like  claws,  and  are  swift-footed.  They  live 
m  the  woodland,  and  search  for  food  by  nifdit 
in  the  open  country.    See  AcuTi. 


DASYIII%  dia^-Or,  a  mariupial  native  to 
Ausltalasia;  and  belonging  to  the  family  Diu- 
mtnda.  I^tsyufes  are  the  sunrivon  of  the  fosMi 
lonna  found  in  Tertiary  strata  in  Sontli 
America,  and  elsewhere;  and  are  allied  to  the 
opossum.  The  Innd  and  fore  legs  arc  abou 
eqnal  in  lengtlt,  and  the  toes  arc  fomiibed  with 
claws;  the  long  hain  tails  are  not  prehensile. 
The  teeth  an  fitted  tor  teuing  ftesh,  -and  there 
are  eight  u^er  iikcisors.  There  is  no  cceciun. 
The  pouch  is  often  rudimoitary,  and  in  Myrme- 
e»bi»t  is  absent.  The  dasyurea  are  chiefly 
strong,  iieice  creatures  of  cat-like  propensities, 
whose  depredMioos  have  caused  heavy  losses  in 
fanning  and  rancjiinf  districts,  so  that  the 
colonists  of  Australasia,  more  especially  those 
of  Taomaaia,  have  neariy  exterminated  them, 
bv  persistent  efiorL  Among  them  we  find  the 
Tasmanian  xebra-wolf  (Thylacinus  cynoctph- 
aliu),  a  wolf-like  creature,  rather  smaller  than 
the  common  wolf,  with  short  fur,  a  long  smooth 
tail  and  rounded  ears.  Its  color  is  brownish, 
and  it  is  barred  at  tbe  hinder  portion  of  the 
back  and  the  roots  of  the  tail  wiA  dark  stripes. 
It  prowls  about  by  night,  making  raids  upon 
unguarded  sheep-folds.  By  day,  it  skulks  in 
caverns  among  the  rocks.  Another  foe  to  the 
flocks  is  the  Tasmanian  Devil  (Sarcophiitu 
ttrsitius).  This  creature,  in  size  like  a  badger,  in 
appearance  like  a  bear,  is  ponderous,  powerful, 
dark-colored,  and  covered  with  a  coat  of  long 
fnr.  It  sleeps  by  day"  and.  like  the  lebra-woli, 
seeks  its  prey  t^  night.  It  is  very  strong  and 
ferocious;  but  despite  this,  has  been  successfully 
put  down  by  the  colonists;  in  fact,  it  has  been 
nearly  extetminaied.  Another  species  is  the 
Australian  'na^ve  cat,*  a  spotted  creature, 
almost  as  large  as  a  house-cat.  It  belongs  to 
die  genus  Dasytirus,  in  which  are  also  several 
other  and  smaller  species.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  tbe  small  Dasyures,  is  the  banded 
ant-eater  (MyrmecobiKS  faseiattts)  found  in 
western  and  southern  Australia.  It  is  a  reddish 
brown  in  color,  banded  posteriorly  with  white; 
is  about  the  size  of  a  squirrel,  and  has  a  long 
protrusile  tongue  for  gathering  its  insect  food. 
It  is  considered  as  a  practically  unmodified 
representative  of  certain  extinct  marsupials 
found  in  the  Secondary  rocks  of  Europe.  It 
lives  in  sandy  plains,  where  it  finds  food  in 
plenty.  Other  species,  small  as  rats  and  mice, 
■nd  living  chiefly  on  Insects,  birds,  eggs,  etc., 
are  found  in  the  genus  Pkascogale,  and  allied 
^era;  and  the  jerboa-ltlte  creature  (AnUch- 
inomys  laniger)  constitutes  another  genus,  of  a 
single  species.  It  is  native  to  Queensland  and 
New  South  Wales,  but  is  very  rare.  See 
Marsupials. 

DATA,  Paycho^ogicnl  Vahie  of.  In  applied 
Kychology  the  use  of  data  is  ftuidamental. 
Data  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
averages  upon  which  may  be  based  deductions 
whereby  action  may  be  foreseen  and  properly 
estimated.  In  educational  psychology  the  col- 
lection of  data  has  been  very  extensive.  It  is 
not  only  used  for  the  purpose  of  findinf^ 
averages,  but  for  the  purpose  of  finding  fre- 
quency distribution,  and  measuring  variability 
and  relationship.  On  such  data  are  founded 
-■systems  of  measurement  for  mental  ability. 
The  selections  of  men  from  tbe  ranks  of  the 
soldiers  for  officers'  training  camps  is  based  on 
tiie  results  SO  obtained    In  bnuness  psycboloRy 
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the  33Ri«  result}  are  uaed  to  promote  efficiency 
founded  on  known  ability.  In  the  psychology 
of  relinon,  data  are  the  basb  for  what  lias  been 
dooc.  So  far  the  data  are  comparatively  meagre 
exce^  in  the  one  subject  of  the  age  of  con- 
version. Even  there  it  is  comparatively  slight 
■s  compared  with  the  data  of  educational 
psydiology. 

DATA  OF  ETHICS.  A  book  written  by 
Herbert  Spencer  first  issued  in  187a  Many 
subsequent  editions  have  appeared  It  teaches 
the  evohitionaiy  idea  of  ediics.  By  some 
writers  Spencer's  ethics  are  even  called  mate- 
rialistic. He  approaches  his  subject  from  the 
physical,  biological,  physiological  and  sociologi- 
cal standpoints.  He  largely  ignores  the  Chris- 
tian view  of  a  divine  authority  instructinj:;  the 
judgment,  followed  by  action  in  complete 
freedom  of  choice  by  the  human  will. 

DATARIA,  an  office  of  the  Curia  Romana 
(q.v.)  from  which  are  sent  forth  certwn  classes 
of  papal  documents,  as  dispensations  and  ap- 
|)ointments  to  Church  benefices.  The  word  had 
Its  origin  in  the  formula  of  subscription  of 
letters,  for  example,  Data  Kaiendis  MarlHs, 
given  (or  sent)  I  March;  that  is,  the  date  oi 
ttie  document;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Dataria 
to  guard  a^nst  possible  errors  of  either  dating 
or  addressmg  documents,  or  in  the  tenor  of  the 
documents  memselves. 

DATS.     See    Epoch;    CaioNOLocy;    Cal- 

DATE  LIHE.  See  Intern atiokal  Datx 
Line. 

DATE  or  DATE  PALM  (PAimir  dactyl- 
ifera),  a  tall  tree  of  the  natural  order  Palma- 
ceie.  It  is  most  notable  for  its  fruit,  which  b 
an  important  part  of  the  daily  food  of  the 
natives  of  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa, 
where  the  tree  is  ind^nous  and  from  \^ence 
large  quantities  of  dned  dates  (the  fruit)  are 
exported  to  other  countries.  The  tree  is  also 
cultivated  in  some  other  warm  countries,  includ- 
ing China,  Italy,  France,  Soain  and  parts  of  the 
United  States  —  Florida,  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  California,  in  the  last  three  of  whidi  a 
promising  industry  seems  to  be  becoming  started. 
The  tree,  which  attains  a  heiglit  of  100  feet,  and 
bears  fruit  for  one  or  two  centuries,  is,  like 
other  palms,  useful  in  many  ways;  nearly  all 
its  parts  are  used  for  something.  Date  seeds 
are  roasted  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  cofFee, 
or  ground,  and  pressed  for  oil  and  the  pomace 
used  for  stock  food.  The  leaves  are  used 
for  matting,  baskets,  thatch,  etc. ;  the  terminal 
bud  as  a  vegetable ;  the  wood  for  fence  making 
and  other  purposes  where  great  strain  is  not 
expected;  die  fibre  of  the  bark  for  making 
rope;  but  the  irviXj  which,  contains  protdds, 
gum  and  pectin,  and  is  partioilarly  rich  m  su^ar, 
is  the  most  important  part.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  wealdi  in  the  countries 
where  the  date  is  indigenous.  It  is  believed  that 
the  leaves  of  this  palm  are  the  ones  referred  to 
in  Mblical  writings,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
leaves  of  this  palm  are  lar^ly  used  upon  Palm 
Stmday  among  Christians  living  where  the  trees 
abound.  The  leaves  were  also  symbolical  of 
victory,  beauty,  etc.,  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Jews. 

Since  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  borne 
on  separate  trees,  enou^  specimens  of  siami- 
uate  flowerii^  trees  must  be  planted  to  fertiliie 


the  Uossoms  on  the  others  which  alone  produce 
fruit  Since  the  plants  obtained  from  seeds  are 
of  unknown  sex  until  they  flower,  and  sines 
the  proportion  of  inferior  seedlings  to  seedlinf^ 
which  bear  superior  fruit  is  very  lai^e,  the 
date  is  propagated  by  means  of  suckers,  ^nce 
these  retain  the  characteristics  of  the  parent 
The  young  plants  are  set  in  sunny  situation^ 
in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  where  water  is  within 
reach  of  the  roots  or  can  be  supplied  t^  irriga- 
tion. The  sandy,  alkaline  soils  of  deserts  seem 
more  satisfactory  than  the  richer  soils  necessary 
for  the  growth  of  general  crops.  The  trees  are 
very  ditticult  to  make  grow  alter  transplanting, 
because  the^r  demand  mu(ii  attention  especially 
as  to  watering.  A  loss  of  50  per  cent  is  not 
uncommon  even  with  the  best  of  attention.  The 
surviving  trees  should  commence  to  bear  when 
about  ei^  years  old.  The  .fruit  is  hotne  in 
clusters  which  bang  from  the  thidc  crown  of 
large  pinnate  leaves.  Individual  trees  produce 
from  300  to  500  pounds  or  more  of  fruit  in 
a  season.  The  fruit  is  eaten  both  fresh  and 
dried  and  is  divided  into  soft  and  dry  dates. 
They  vary  in  color,  quality  and  size. 

DATE-PLUM,  a  common  name  for  plants 
of  the  genus  Diospyros,  of  the  ebony  fami^ 
iEheitacra) .  The  genus  has  about  190  species 
and  is  raost  abundantly  represented  in  Asia.  In 
the  United  States  two  species  are  known,  the 
most  common  being  the  persimmon  (q.v.),  D. 
virginiana.  The  common  date-plum  or  pishamin, 
also  called  the  Euronean  lotus  and  the  date  of 
Trebiiond  (D.  htm)  is  a  tree  18  to  30  feet 
high,  with  obtong  shining  leaTCS  and  small 
reddish-white  flower?,  a  native  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  northern  Africa,  ett.,  but  culti- 
vated and  naturalized  in  the  south  of  England. 
Its  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  in  favor- 
able climates  latter,  yellow,  sweet  and  astrin- 
gent It  is  eaten  when  overripe,  like  the  medlar, 
or  is  used  for  preserves.  This  fruit  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  flie  lotus  (q.v.)  of  the 
Loto^hagi.  D.  tnabola  is  cultivatea  as  a  fruit- 
tree  m  Mauritius.    D.  kaki,  the  Japanese  per- 


DATE-SHELL,  or  DATE  FISH,  a  bi- 
valve shell  or  its  inhabitant  of  the  genus  Pholas, 
a  kind  of  moilusk.  They  bore  holes  in  clay, 
peat  and  soft  rocks  and  in  some  instances  in 
hard  stone,  as  in  columns  from  the  Temple  of 
Serapis,  which  were  brought  from  Afnca  to 
Italy.  Species  of  the  date-shell  are  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  its  arms,  on  the  coast 
of  California  and  in  a  few  places  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  Pacific    Some  are  edible. 

DATHA,  American  cacique.  He  governed 
the  province  of  (I!hicora,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Florida,  visited  by  Lucas  Vazquez  de  Ayallon, 
auditor  of  San  Doming^,  in  1520.  He  was  a 
giant,  and  Helps,  in  the  'Spanish  Conquests  in 
America'  says:  'His  gigantic  stature  had  been 
artificially  produced,  for  it  is  said  that  the  In- 
dians of  those  parts  had  a  method  of  elongat- 
ing the  bones  of  children  when  very  young,  a 
practice  wtiich  they  applied  to  diose  of  royal 
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DATIA.    See  DurnEAH. 


DATISCIN,  da-fls'sTn,  a  substance  yielded 
by  the  bastard  hemp,  Datisca  catmabina,  a  com- 
mon plant  in  gardens,  iadigenous  to  the  Punjab, 
and  lai^ely  used  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in 
Asia  for  dyeing  yellow.  It  can  be  extracted 
from  the  leaves  and  roots  by  exhaustins  with 
alcohol,  concentrating,  adding  water,  filtering 
from  a  resin,  crystalliiinK  and  purif^ng  the 
glucoside  so  obtained.  When  pure  it  forms 
colorless  silky  needles,  which  are  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether  and  in  water,  and 
have  a  bitter  taste.  It  has  feeble  add  proper- 
ties, and  gives  yellow  compounds  with  lead  and 
tin  which  can  be  used  as  dyes.  When  boiled 
with  dilute  acids  it  is  resolved  into  suf^r  and 
datiscftin,  whidi  crystallizes  readily.  This  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  almost  insolu- 
ble in  water.  It  also  gives  a  fine  yellow  color 
when  combined  with  lead. 

DATIVE,  m  grammar,  one  of  the  cases  of 
nouns  and  pronouns,  the  usual  function  of 
which  is  to  mark  the  recipient  of  something 
given.  In  English  there  is  no  distinctiye  fonn 
lor  tins  case;  yet  when  we  say,  for  instance, 
■give  me  or  him  that;*  •!  gave  the  man  a 
crown,*  me,  him  and  man  are  really  in  the 
^tive.  In  Latin,  Greek,  Sanskrit,  German, 
etc.,  there  are  distinct  forms  for  this  case. 

DATOLITK.  ditVIit,  or  DATHOLITE,  a 
basic  silicate  of  boron  and  calcium,  having  the 
formula  HiOJCaO .6.0^2510.,  and  crystallizing 
in  the  monoclinic  system.  Its  crystals  are  glassy 
in  appearance,  white  in  color  (often  with  a 
greenish  tinge),  and  transparent  or  translucent 
Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melts  with  intumes- 
cence, and  gives  a  green  color  to  the  flame.  Its 
hardness  b  from  5  to  5.5,  and  ib  spectHc  gravity 
is  about  three.  In  the  United  States  it  occurs 
in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  the  Lake  Su- 

Eerior  district.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Salis- 
ury  Crags  near  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  in  Nor- 
way, Sweden  and  other  parts  of  the  European 
continent  The  name  is  from  two  Greek  words 
that  refer  to  the  tendency  that  one  of  its  massive 
varieties  exhibits,  to  divide  into  granular  por- 
tions. The  crystals  when  polished  are  used  as 
ornaments. 

DATS  S  IRADIBR,  Bdnardo,  Spanish 
statesman :  b.  Corufia,  12  Aug.  1856l  He  Studied 
law  at  Madrid  and  became  doctor  in  jurispru- 
dence in  1875.  He  was  elected  deputy  to  the 
Cortes  in  1884,  and  re-elected  in  1891  and  1893. 
He  was  early  allied  with  the  Conservative  Party 
tmder  Cinovas,  but  withdrew  for  a  time.  In 
Iffl?  he  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Madrid  Law  College,  and  in  1890-94  served  as 
vice-president  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Juris- 
prudence and  Le^slation.  He  became  Uinister 
of  the  Interior  m  Silvela's  cabinet  and  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  tabor  conditions  during 
a  visit  to  Catalonia  m  1900.  In  1902  he  was 
Minister  of  Justice  in  the  new  Conservative 
cabinet  of  that  year,  and  in  1905  be  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science.  He  was  mayor  of  Madrid  in 
1907,  and  upon  the  or^nixation  of  the  new 
Cortes,  he  became  president  of  the  chamber. 
In  )913  on  the  fall  of  the  Liberal  ministry  of 
Romanonea  he  became  Prime  Minister,  but  was 
soon  after  displaced  by  a  Liberal  ministry  under 
Canelejas. 


DATUKA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  potato 
family  {Soti»acea).  It  contains  about  15 
species,  widely  distnbuted.  The  genus  is  repre- 
sented in  the  United  States  chiefly  by  coarse 
weeds  naturalized  from  tropical  America. 
Jamestown  or  Jimson  weed  (D.  ttramonium) 
la  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  a  poison* 
ing  that  occurred  from  its  use  bv  the  settlers  of 
Jamestown,  Va.  It  is  also  called  thorn-apple. 
It  is  found  in  waste  places  from  the  eastern 
seaboard  west  to  Minnesota  and  Texas.  The 
purple  thorn-apple  or  purple  stramonium  (D. 
tat^a)  is  also  found  throughout  the  same 
region.  An  extract  from  these  plants  is  used  in 
medicine.  When  taken  intemallv  it  is  a  power* 
fui  narcotic;  medically  it  is  used  in  mani%  con- 
vulsions, epilepsy,  tic- douloureux,  etc.  When 
imoked  it  palliates  the  symptoms  in  asthma. 
The  seeds  of  some  species  were  used  by  the 
aboriginal  Americans  as  narcotics.  Some  plana 
of  the  genus  are  cultivated  for  their  ^owy 
flowers.  The  seeds  of  certain  species  are  said 
to  have  been  used  to  produce  the  frenzied  rav- 
ines of  the  priests  in  the  Delphic  and  some 
other  teowles.  The  Peruvians  use  for  the  same 
purpose  D.  tanguinea,  manufacturing  from  it 
also  an  intoxicating  beverage. 

DATURINB,  a  poisotious  alkaloid  found  in 
the  thorn-apple  (Datura  stramonium),  and  now 
known  to  be  identical  with  atropine. 

DAUB,  dowp,  Karl,  German  Protestant 
theologian:  b.  Casse),  Germany,  20  March  1765; 
d.  Hoddberg,  Baden,  22  Nov.  1836.  He  be- 
came professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg  from 
1795.  His  works  include  'Lehrbucb  der  Kate- 
chelik>  (1801);  *Theolo^umena'  (1806);  *Die 
Dogmatische  Theologie  jetziger  Zeit>  (1833). 
He  attempted  to  reconcile  philosophy  with 
theology. 

DAUBAN,  dd-biil,  JalM  Joeeph,  French 
painter:  b.  Paris,  31  Mar  1822-  d.  190&  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Augustc  Deoay.  His  taste  led  him 
to  historical  and  religious  subjects,  and  his 
compositions,  severe  in  design  and  of  a  great 
(im^icity  in  the  accessories,  are  somewhat  cold 
and  sober  in  color.  He  be<^e  director  of  the 
museum  and  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Angers 
in  1849.  received  a  medal  in  1864  and  the  decora- 
tion ot  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1868.  Among 
his  works  are  'Louis  XI,  presenting  Gutl- 
laume  de  Cerizay  as  Mayor  of  Anjou*  (1861)  ,* 
'Reception  of  a  Stranger  by  the  TraptMsts* 
(1864),  Luxembourg  Museum;  'Trappists  Ex- 
dianejng  the  Kiss  of  Peace  before  Communion' 
(1865),  Museum  of  Angers;  'Madame  Roland 
Going  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal'  (18W); 
'Era  Aitgelico  da  Eiesole'   (1873)  ;  and  several 


portant  work  i 

for  the  church  of  Quintin  (Cotes  du  Nord). 

DAUBKNTON,  do-biA-toA,  Louis  Je«n 
Msric,  french  naturalist  and  physician :  b. 
Montbard,  Cfite-d'Or,  France,  29  May  1716;  d. 
Paris.  31  Dec  1799.  He  became  celebrated  for 
his  participation  in  the  'Hlstoire  naturelte'  br 
his  friend  Buffon;  the  anatomical  part  of  wfaiui 
was  prepared  by  Daubenton  with  great  accu- 
racy, clearness  and  sagacity.  In  1744  he  was 
chosen  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  enriched  its  publications  l^  a  number  of 
anatomical  discoveries,  and  also  by  researches 
concerning  the  species  of  animals  and  their 
varieties,  the  improvement  of   woo),  and  th« 
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trcument  oi  the  diseases  of  animats.'  He  direw 
much  lig&t  upon  adaeTalagy,  botany  and  ^li- 
culture,  and  proposed  a  new  method  for  the 
classification  of  minerals.  He  wa»  the  author 
s  woiics  of  general  utili^,  'Instnic* 
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crofesaor  of  natural  history  in  the  CoUcge  of 
Medicine  in  1778  and  about  seven  years  after 
rofessor  of  mineralogy  in  the  Museum  of 
'atural  Mistoiy.  During  the  Rei^  of  Terror, 
when  everyone  was  required  to  give  some  evi- 
dence of  patriotic  spirit,  he  was  r^rcsented  to 
his  section  as  employed  m  introdncing  the  Span- 
ish Eheep  into  France. 

DAUBBNY,  daTiS-nl  or  dSh'nt,  Charles 
OUcB  Bridle,  English  scientist:  b.  Stratton, 
Gloucestershire,  11  Feb.  1795;  d.  Oxford,  13 
Dec,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  Winrfiester 
School  and  Magdalen  College  Oxford,  and 
practised  for  some  years  as  a  physician  in  Ox- 
ford. In  1819  he  visited  Auvergne  and  in  1837 
made  a  scientific  visit  to  the  United  States. 
From  1822  to  1855  he  was  professor  of  chemis- 
try in  the  UmverMty  of  Oxford.  In  IftM  he 
became  professor  of  botany,  and  in  1840  of 
rural  economy  in  the  same  university.  He  held 
the  last  appointment  till  his  death.  ICs  prin- 
cipal works  are  *A  Description  of  Active  and 
Ejctinct  Volcanoes*  (1826);  'An  Introduction 
to  the  Atomic  Theory'  (1831)  ;  with  a  supple- 
ment, 1840);  'Mineral  and  Thermal  Waters" 
(1836);  'Lectures  on  Agriculture'  (1841); 
'Sexuality  of  Plants'  (l&O);  'Lwtures  on 
Qimate'    (1863). 

D'AUBIGN£,  do-ben-^,  Jean  Henri 
Merle,  Swiss  ecdesiaatical  historian:  b.  Eaux- 
Vives,  near  Geneva,  Switzerland,  16  Aug.  1794; 
d.  Geneva,  21  Oct  1872.  In  1818  he  became 
pastor  of  the  French  Protestant  church  in  Ham- 
burg. In  1823  he  was  appointed  court-preacher 
at  Brussels:  but  after  the  revolution  of  1830 
returned  to  (^eva,  and  filled  the  chair  of 
Church  history  in  its  theological  seminary  until 
his  death.  The  work  whidt  has  given  him  a 
widespread  reputation  is  fais  'Histoire  de  la 
Reformation  au  Sein^me  Siede'  (1835-53), 
which  has  been  translated  into  most  European 
tongues.  It  is  written  with  a  devout,  fervid  sym- 
patfiy  that  is  often  eloquent,  althou^  the  nar- 
rative is  too  graphic  to  be  eveiywnere  exact 
Among  his  other  writings  are  "Grermany,  Eng- 
land and  Scotland'  (1848);  a  vindication  of 
Cromwell  (1848)  ;  <Trois  Siecles  de  Lutte  en 
&osse'  (184'')  ;  and  'Histoire  de  la  Reforma- 
tion en  Europe  au  Temps  de  Calvin*  (1862-78). 
D'AUBIGNfi,  Merle.  See  D'Aubign*, 
Jean- Henri  Mesle. 

D'AUBIQN^,    Theodore    Agrippa.      See 

AUBICNE,   D'. 

DAUBIGNY,  do-bfn-y^  Charles  Frassola, 
French  landscape  painter  and  etcher:  b.  Paris, 
IS  Feb.  3817;  4  there  19  Feb.  1878.  He  studied 
under  his  father,  who  was  a  miniature  painier; 
T'aul  Dclaroche  and  others ;  and  from  1838  ex- 
hibited in  the  Salon,  though  his  full  rcco^ition 
came  only  after  the  artist  had  reached  his  50th 
year.  He  devoted  himself  to  close  and  sympa- 
thetic study  from  nature,  working  much  on  the 
Seine  in  a  houseboat,  and  developed  a  style  of 
landscape  art  marked  by  singularly  unattecbed 
fi^li^  and  or^inality.     In  1853  he  gained  a 


first-class  medal  wilfa  his  'Pool  of  G^ien.'  In 
1857  be  produced  his  'Springtime';  in  1861 
'The  BaiAs  of  the  Oise' ;  in  1872  'WindmiUs 
at  Dordrecht* ;  and  in  1877  his  large  and  very 
impressive  'Rising  Moon.'  His  'Sluice  in  ih* 
Valley  of  Optevoz'  (1855)  and  his  'Vintage' 
(18&3)  are  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  The 
public  galleries  of  America  contain  numerous 
paintings  by  Daubigny,  and  small  sketches  were 
sold  to  private  collections.  He  is  also  known 
as  a  book-illustrafor  and  as  a  vigorous  etcher, 
having  produced  over  100  plates  —  some  repro- 
ductions, others  direct  from  nature,  marked  by 
great  frankness  of  method  and  free  painter-like 
quality.  Consult  HenricL  'Daubigny  et  son 
ceuvre'    (1878);   Van  Dyke,    *MoSm  French  | 

Masters'  (1896) ;  Stranahan,  'History  of 
French  Art'   (1900). 

D'AUBUSSON,   PIERRE.     See   AUBUfr- 

SON,    PlERSE   d'. 

DAUCUS.  daTcfls,  the  typicalgcnMs  of  the 
Umbellifera  or  carrot  family.  Trie  genus  has 
about  25  species,  two  of  them  growing  wild  in 

'---■"      Wild  r  -  --    ■         ■ 

:e  (D.  ,.       ...       „        . 

id  abundant  weed  throughoi:. 

It  is  a  native  of  Asia,  naturalized  from  Europe. 
It  is  the  original  of  the  cultivated  carrot    See 

DAUDET,  d&-da.  Alphonae,  French  novel- 
ist: b.  Nimes,  13  May  1840;  d.  Paris,  16  Dec. 
1897.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lyons  Lyc6e 
and  for  two  years  after  leaving  it  supported 
himself  as  an  usher  at  Alais.  Going  to  Paris  in 
1857  he  took  to  writing  verse,  his  first  volume 
being  'Les  Amoureuses'  (1858),  which  met 
with  some  success.  This  was  followed  by  other 
poems,  including  'La  Double  Conversion' 
(1859),  and  at  this  time  he  also  contributed  to 
the  Figaro  and  other  journals.  About  1862  he 
began  writing  for  the  stage,  and  during  the  suc- 
ceeding 10  years  or  so  several  dramas  by  him 
were  represented  but  only  with  moderate  suc- 
cess. These  included  "La  Demi*  re  I  dole* 
(1862)  :  'L'CEillet  Blanc'  (1865),  and  'Le  Frere 
Aini  (1868).  Greater  public  favor  was  ac- 
corded to  his  'Lettres  de  mon  moulin,'  whidi 
appeared  in  1866  in  a  Parisian  journal.  In  18^ 
he  produced  his  celebrated  'Les  Aventures 
Frodigieuses  de  Tartarin  de  Tarajcon,*  an 
amusing  satire  on  the  boastfulness  so  character- 
istic of  the  south  of  France.  From  this,  time 
be  publi^ed  numerous  works,  some  of  the 
best  being  'Fremont  Jeune  et  Risler  AJn^' 
(1874);  fjack'  (1876);  'U  Nabab'  (1877); 
aes  Rois  en  Exjl>  (1879);  'Numa  Roumes- 
tan'  (1881):  'L'fivangiliau*  (1883);  'Sarfw* 
(1884);  'Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes'  (1385)7  a 
sequel  to  'Les  Aventures  Prodigieuses' ; 
'Trente  Ans  d  Paris'  (autobiogr^>hical) 
(1887) ;  'Souvenirs  d*un  Homme  de  Lattres' 
(1889);  'Port  Tarascon,  detniires  Aventures 
d'lUusUe  Tartarin'  (1890);  'Rose  et  Ninette' 
(1892);  <U  Menteuse*  (1893J ;  'Entre  let 
Frises  et  la  Raqipe'  (1894);  'La  Petite  Paroisse' 
(1895);  'Contes  d'Hiver*  (1896);  'LEnterre- 
ment  d'une  £toilq>  (1896) ;  'Les  Meres* 
(1896);  'Le  Trfaor  d'Arlatan'  (1897):  'La 
F^dor'  (1897);  and 'SoutiendeFamille'  (1897). 
M.  Daudet  .  has  often  been  compared  with 
Dickens  in  his  mastery  of  pathos  and  humor. 
Seme  of  his  principal  works  rely  mainly  on  his 
great  powers  of  caricature  for  their  sttcceas. 
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Literary  critics  appreciate  Dxudet  for  his  pol- 
ished style,  bis  onginality  and  his  insigfal  into 
the  foibies  of  humanity.     His  unaffected  sym- 

Sathy,  somewhat  tin^d  with  a.  certain  nielo- 
ramatic  sentimentality,  and  his  saving  sense 
of  humor  constitute  his  greatest  appeal  to  the 
average  reader.  His  works  have  been  translated 
into  English  and  in  this  dress  have  been  very 
popular.  A  complete  edition  appeared  in  Boston 
m  1900.  (See  Sappho;  Tartarin).  Consult 
Bruneti^re,  'Le  Roman  naturalislc'  (1896); 
Ratti,  G.  A,,  'Les  Idfei  morales  et  littiraires 
d'Alphonse  Daudet  d'apris  ses  CEuvres'  (1911)  ; 
Daudet,   L.,    'Alphonse   Daudet'    (1898). 

DAUDET,  EniMt  Louis  Marie,  French 
novelist  and  historian:  b.  Nimes,  31  May  1837, 
He  is  a  brother  of  Alphonse  Daudet  (q.v.). 
His  most  notable  novels  are  'The  Venus  of 
Gordes' ;  'Tlie  Bloom  of  Sin';  *Uartha.'  He 
is  author  of  an  autobiographical  sketch,  'My 
Brother  and  Myself  (1882).  Completely 
eclipsed  in  fiction  by  his  brother  he  devoted 
his  energies  to  the  field  o£  historical  research,  in 
which  he  became  known  as  a  prolific  and  relia- 
ble_  contributor.  His  noteworthy  works  are 
'History  of  the  Royalist  Conspiracies  in  the 
South  during  the  Revolution'  (1881)  ;  'His- 
tory of  the  Emigration*  (1886)  ;  'Les  Bourbons 
et  la  Russie  pendant  la  Revolution  frangaise' 
(1888)  ;  'Les  Ricits  dcs  Temps  rivolutionn aires' 
(1908);  'Tragedies  et  Comfidies  de  I'Histoire' 
(1912).  Consult  Ernest-Charles  'Les  Samedis 
litt^raires'  fParis  1903). 

DAUGHTER  OF  THE  CONFEDER- 
ACY.   See  Davis,  Vauna  Ammb  Jeffersox. 

DAUGHTER  OF  THE  REGIMENT, 
The.  O^ra  coinique  in  two  acts  by  Gaetano 
Donizetti  (libretto' by  Bayard  and  St  Geoiges), 
first  produced  at  Paris,  11  Feb.  1840.  While 
in  most  of  bis  operas  Donizetti  is  pure 
Italian,  in  this  he  comes  close  to  the  French 
type  of  opera.  With  'Don  Fasquale'  and 
'L'Elisir  dAmore,'  both  of  which  are  bnSa 
operas,  it  forms  the  group  out  oi  the  long  list  of 
works  accredited  to  the  con^ioser  which  seems 
to  possess  the  greatest  vitality.  The  music  is 
vivacious  and  sparkling  with  a  raciness  bom 
of  .the  combination  of  French  and  Italian  man- 
ner, The  deeper  note  is  heard  just  enough  to 
give  the  needed  contrast,  as  in  Marie's  touching 
farewell  song  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  one  of 
the  finest  melodies  in  Italian  opera.  The 
■Rataplan'  duet  between  Marie  and  the 
Sergeant,  recurring  through  the  latter  scenes, 
the  Song  of  the  Regiment,  the  romance  in  the 
second  act  with  the  amusing  irruptions  into  the 
military  spirit  and  the  rousing  choruses  are 
household  favorites.  It  is  one  of  those  strange 
instances  of  erroneous  first  impression  that  the 
opera  was  not  successful  in  Paris  after  it  had 
TOne  the  rotmds  of  the  other  European  capitals. 
The  role  of  Marie,  the  vivandi^re  for  whom  the 
course  of  true  love  is  so  troubled,  is  a  grateful 
one  and  has  always  been  popular  with  the  great 
artists,  such  as  Jenny  Lind,  Patti,  Sontag  and 
Sembrich.  Donizetti  has  always  been  famed 
as  a  writer  of  prima  donna  operas  —  a  reputa- 
tion not  altogether  undeserved.  In  'The 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment'  this  daim,  in  its 
better  sense,  is  well  supported. 

Lkwis  M.  Isaacs. 
DAUGHTERS    OF   THE   AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION,     a     society     competed     of 


women  who  are  descendants  of  ancestors,  any 
of  whom  'with  unfailing  loyalty  rendered  ma- 
teria) aid  to  the  cause  of  independence  as  a 
recognized  patriot,  as  soldier  or  sailor,  or  as  a 
civil  officer  in  one  of  the  several  colonies  or 
States."  ■  It  was  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
11  Oct  1890.  Its  objects  are  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  spirit  of  [be  men  and  women 
who  aduered  American  independence;  to  pro* 
mote  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge;  to  cherish,  maintain  and  extend  the 
institutions  of  American  freedom;  to  foster  true 
patriotism  and  love  of  country;  and  to  aid  in 
securing  for  mankind  all  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
The  society  has  a  membership  of  115,665  women, 
organized  into  1455  local  chapters.  Delegates 
from  all  chapters  meet  in  annual  conta-ess  in 
Washington  in  the  third  week  of  April.  The 
society  has  collected  many  historical  relics,  and 
it  has  also  a  valuable  historical  and  genealogical 
library  at  its  headquarters.  The  National 
Society  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Congress 
in  1896  and,  in  accordance  with  that  act;  reports 
annually  to  Congress.  The  society  publishes 
The  American  Monthly  Magasitte  and  also  3 
series  of  lineage  books  containing  the  re(»rd 
of  the  ancestry  of  each  member  of  the  organiia- 

DAUQHTBRS  OF  THE  CONFEDER- 
ACY,  United,  an  association  of  the  widows, 
wives,  mothers,  sisters  and  lineal  female  de- 
scendants of  men  who  served  honorably  in  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  Southern  States  or  who 
gave  perianal  scrviccE  to  the  Confederate  cause. 
It  was  organised  at  Nashvillcj  Tenn.,  10  Sept. 
1894,  and  to  date  has  1,575  chapters  in  the 
United  States  and  one  chapter  in  Mexico  City. 
The  organiialion  has  about  90,(K)0  members. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  HOLLAND 
DAMES,  a  colonial  society  of  women,  the 
official  title  being  "The  Daughters  of  Holland 
frames.  Descendants  of  the  Ancient  and  Honor' 
able  Families  of  New  York;"  was  incorporated 
for  the  putpose  of  erecting  a  memorial  to  com^ 
memorate  the  early  Dutch  period  of  our  colonial 
history  and  to  preserve  and  collect  historical 
docemeots  relating  to  the  same.  The  head- 
quarters are  in  New  York.  This  society  is  not 
connected  with  the  Holland  Dames. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  KING,  The 
Order  of,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  order  of 
women  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  King's 
Daughters),  orfcanizedm  1885.  The  aim  of  &e 
society  is  to  brmg  young  women  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
rectors  of  parishes  to  that  end.  The  office  of 
the  comicil  is  in  New  York.  Its  coastitution  is 
framed  as  far  as  it  is  possible  on  the  terns  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Andrew,  the  men's 
organization  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  to  whose  purposes  and  work  it  closely 
corresponds.  The  membership  is  about  4,500, 
with  about  415  senior  chapters  and  50  junior 
chapters.  It  holds  a  triennial  convention.  Its 
oflicial  organ  is  The  Royal  Cross. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  HEVOLU- 
TION,  a  patriotic  societj^  of  women  in  the 
United  States,  organized  in  1891.  Eligibility 
to  membership  is  restricted  to  "women  who  are 
lineal  descendants  of  an  ancestor  who  was  a 
militai7  or  naval  or  marine  officer,  soldier, 
sailor  or  marioc;  in  actual  service  under  the 
authority  of  any  of  the  13  ColoiiKc  ^States, 
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or  o[  the  Continental  Congress,  and  remained 
always  loyal  to  such  authority,  or  descendants 
of  one.  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, or  of  one  who  as  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  or  of  the  Congress  of 
any  of  the  Colonies  or  States,  or  as  an  ofEcial 
£4>poiiited  by  or  under  the  authority  of  any  such 
representative  bodies,  actually  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  American  independence  by 
service  rendered  during  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, becoming  thereby  liable  to  conviction  of 
treason  against  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  but  remaining  always  loyal  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Colonies  or  Stales."  There  are 
numerous  subordinate  State  organizations.  The 
total  membership  is  about  4,0u). 

DAUGHTERS  OF  1812.  See  United 
States  Datjghtehs  of  1812,  National  Society, 

OF. 

DAULATABAD,  dow-lat-a-bad'  ('fortu- 
nate city"),  India,  a  town  and  fort  in  the  Dec- 
can,  within  the  Niiam's  dominions,  28.,railes 
northwest  of  Hyderabad.  The  fortress  consists 
of  a  conical  rock,  600  feet  high,  with  a  wide 
ditch  and  an  outer  wall  nearly  three  miles  in 
circumference.  The  place  surrendered  to  the 
Mohammedans  in  1294,  and  Shah  Uurhammad 
Tugfalak  (1324-51)  thrice  attempted  to  remove 
the  seat  of  government  hither  from  Delhi.  The 
fortress  has  not  been  garrisoned  now  for  many 
years  and  the  town  has  greatly  decayed.  Pop. 
about  1,000. 

D'AULNOY,  dai'nwa,  Harie  Catharine  Jn- 
melle  de  BemeviUe,  Countess,  French  writer : 
b.  about  1650;  d.  1705.  She  wrote  many 
romances,  long  consigned  to  safe  oblivion,  but 
her  fame  rests  securely  on  her  'Fairy  Tale*,' 
written  in  a  simple,  bright  and  channmg  style, 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  PerraulL  'The 
White  Cat'  the  "Yellow  Dwarf,'  'Finette  Cen- 
dron,'  and  'Le  Monton'  have  for  two  centuries 
been  naturalized  in  the  nurseries  of  Europe  and 
are  still  familiar  figures  in  pantomime.  Her 
altogether  delightful  'Travels  in  Spain'  was 
reissued  in  New  York  in   1898. 

DAUMER,  dow'mer,  Gcorg  Priedrich, 
German  poet  and  philosopher,  often  referred  to 
under  his  pen  name  Eusebius  Emmeran :  b. 
Nuremberg,  5  March  1800;  d.  Wunburg,  14 
Dec.  1875.  He  was  educated  at  the  Universities 
of  Erlan^m  and  Leipzig  and  in  1822-30  was  a 
professor  in  the  Nuremberg  Gynmasium.  He  un- 
derwent some  remarkable  revolutioiw  of  thought 
concerning  religion ;  in  his  student  days  leaned 
strongly  to  Pietism;  next  was  the  declared  foe 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  about  18S9  em- 
braced Catholicism  and  became  one  of  its  fore- 
most champions.  He  wrote  among  many  other 
philosophical  tractates  'Hints  Toward  a  System 
of  Speculative  Philosophy'  (1831);  to  his  sec- 
ond period  belongs:  'The  Fire  and  Moloch 
Worship  of  the  Hebrews'  (1842)  ;  to  his  third: 
<My  Conversion'  (18S9).  Of  his  poetical 
works,  the  "Flowers  of  Song  from  Hafiz'  may 
be  named  —  a  very  beautiful  transcription  of 
the  Oriental  poet,  with  free  variations  in  the 
very  spirit  of  Hafiz  himself.  He  wrote  also 
'Beautiful  Sonis:  a  Little  Wreath  of  Legends 
and  Poems'  (1862)  ;  'Legends  and  Poems  of 
Saint  Mary.'  For  a  time  he  was  instructor 
of  the  celebrated  faundlins  Kaspar  Hauser,  in 
regard  ti>  whom  be  published   'Mittheilungen 


iiber  Kaspar  Hauser'  (1832);  'Enthulungen 
iiber  Kaspar  Hauser'  (1859);  and  'Kaspar 
Hauser,  sein  Wescn,  seine  Unschuld'   (1873). 

DAUMIER,  do'me-a',  Honorfi,  French 
caricaturist  and  painter ;  b.  Marseilles,  2&  Feb. 
1808;  d.  Valmondois,  10  Feb.  1879.  His  father 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  entering  the  artistic 
profession  by  apprenticing  him  to  a  ftw'wiVr  and 
later  with  a  bookseller.  He  managed,  however 
to  master  the  technique  of  lithography  and 
entered  on  his  career  by  making  plates  for  music 
publishers  and  illustrations  for  advertisements. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  La  Caricature  under 
Philipon  and  started  upon  his  pictorial  cam- 
IKiign  of  satire.  Fashion,  tittletattlCj  scandal,  poli- 
tics, blemishes  of  figure  and  oddities  of  charac- 
ter in  turn  inspired  his  inexhaustible  genius  for 
mockery.  Few  among  his  illustrious  contempo- 
raries escaped  his  pencil,  and  his  caricatures  had 
always  some  strikmgly  truthful  feature  about 
them.  His  caricature  of  Louis  Philippe  as 
'Gargantua'  led  to  his  imprisonment  tor  six 
months  in  1832.  La  Caricature  was  discontinued 
soon  after,  hut  was  replaced  by  Charivari. 
where  Daumier  continued  his  famous  social 
caricatures  in  a  series  of  sketches  known  as  the 
'Robert  Macaire'  series.  The  Revolution  of 
1848  turned  him  toward  the  political  field  and 
suK:ested  two  of  his  most  remarkable  series, 
'Parliamentary  Idylls'  and  'The  Representa- 
tives Represented.'  Despite  his  prodigious  ac- 
tivity in  the  field  of  caricature  — he  has  left 
about  3,958  lithographs  —  he  found  time  for 
painting.  He  produced  several  remarkable 
works  in  this  field,  such  as  'Christ  and 
Apostles,)  at  the  Ryks  Museum  in  Amster- 
dam; 'The  Good  Samaritan';  'Don  Quix- 
ote and  Sancho  Panza' ;  "Christ  Mocked,' 
etc  He  is  represented  in  the  Louvre  by 
<The  Thieves  and  the  Ass'  and  'The 
Republic,'  also  in  the  museums  of  Beriin, 
Bucharest,  The  Hague,  Montreal,  Rheims  and 
by  two  pictures  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York.  As  a  painter  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  naturalism  and  did  not  meet  with 
success  until  shortly  before  his  death,  when  an 
exhibition  of  his  works  demonstrated  the  full 
range  of  his  genius.  His  ability  as  a  painter 
has  only  become  generally  known  since  the 
exhibition  of  his  work  in  IWO.  He  was  appre- 
ciated and  loved  by  bis  great  contemporaries, 
Victor  Hugo,  Balzac,  Corot,  Daubigny,  Cour- 
bet,  Rousseau  and  Diaz.  He  became  blind  in 
1877  and  in  his  last  days  was  befriended  by 
Corot,  in  whose  house  he  died  at  Valmondois, 
Seine-et-Oise.  Consult  the  complete  catalogue 
of  his  lithographs  by  Hazard  and  Delfteil  (Paris 
1904) ;  the  biographies  by  Alexandre  (Paris 
1890)  and  Klossowski  (Munich  1914)  and 
Geoftroy  and  Franti  and  Uzanne  Daumier  and 
Gavami  (London,  the  Studio,  1904).  Consult 
also  brief  works  on  his  lithogr^hs  by  Marcel 
(Paris  1906)  and  Cary  (London  1907)  and 
Champfleury  'Hisloire  de  la  caricature  mod- 
erne'    (Paris  1872). 

lUN,   L. 
Joseph  Maria,  < 

DAUNOU,  do'noo'.  Pierre  Claude  Pran- 

foiB,  French  statesman ;  b.  Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
761;  d.  Paris,  1840.  He  joined  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory  in  17J7.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  he  became  a  member  of  the 
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Nationa)  Convention.  He  opposed  the  e^ecu' 
tion  of  Louis  XVI  and  advocated  his  deporta- 
tion pending  a  setttetnent.  He  vas  opposed 
also  to  the  proscription  of  the  Girondists  and 
was  imprisoned  and  escaped  the  guillotine  only 
by  the  downfall  of  RobesiHerre.  He  was  first 
president  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  and 
prepared  a  program  of  study  for  the  central 
schools  which  was  adopted  in  1795.  He  was 
librarian  of  the  Panthion  in  1801  and  added  to 
it  the  valuable  collection  of  Pins  VI.  He  was 
archivist  of  the  EJnpire  in  1807  and  founded  the 
Biblioth^ue  des  Archives  Nationales.  He 
edited  the  Jovmal  des  Savanls  after  1816.  He 
wrote  'HtstOTre  littiraire  de  la  France,'  and 
'Essai  historique  sur  la  puissance  temporelle 
des  papes'  (1810).  Consult  Taillandier,  "Docu- 
ments biogniphiqoes  sur  Ebunou'  (Paris  1841). 
DAUPHIN,  da'fin.  Fr.  dd-ffiA,  the  title  of 
the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France.  Dauphin 
was  originally  a  title  hdd  by  several  of  the 
feudal  lords  of  France  and  is  believed  to  have 
originated  from  the  dolphins  (Fr.  dauphin) 
worn  on  their  helmets  or  used  as  a  family  crest 
In  1349  Humbert  II"  dauphin  of  Viennois,  being 
childless,  transferred  his  estate,  called  the 
Dauphiny  (le  Douphint),  in  the  south  of 
France,  to  Philip  ot  Valois,  on  condition  that 
the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France  should  in 
future  be  sMed  the  dauphin  and  govern  this 
territory.  The  dauphin,  however,  retained  only 
the  title,  the  estates  having  been  united  with  the 
crown  lands.  On  the  death  of  the  dauphin  his 
eldest  son  inherited  this  title;  if  he  had 


Louis  XVIH,  the  title  of  dauphin  was 
stowed  on  any  one;  for  it  was  never  given  to 
the  next  prince  of  the  blood  and  presumptive 
heir,  even  if  he  were  the  king's  brother.  The 
wife  of  the  dauphin  was  called  dauphiness 
(dauphine).  The  Delpkin  classics  (q.v.)  were 
editions  made  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin  (in 
KjNm  dflphini). 

DAUPHIN^,  d6'f*n-ft',  one  of  the  andent 
provinces  of  France.  It  was  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Dauphint.  It  comprised  the  depart- 
ments of  the  IsSre,  the  Haules-Alpes  and  part 
of  the  Drome.  The  capital  of  the  whole  was 
Grenoble.  The  province  constituted  a. sort  of 
triangle,  bounded  north  by  Bresse  and  Savoie, 
east  by  Piedmont,  south  by  Provence  and  west 
by  the  Rhone.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  it  passed  into  the  control  of  the  Franks 
and  eventually  became  part  of  the  new  Bur- 
gundian  kingdom  of  Aries.  From  1032  until 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  Germany.  It  was  bequeadied  to 
France  by  the  lords  of  the  kingdom  and  for  the 
next  century  was  governed  as  a  separate  prov- 
ince by  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France, 
when  it  was  finally  made  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  France.  The  Huguenots  made  this  place  their 
Stronghold  during  ue  civil  wars. 


die  Coll^  Coqueret,  where  he  superintended 
the  studies  of  Ronsard,  Du  Bellay,  Baif,  and 
BelleatL  These  poets  he  carefully  trained  for 
the  task  of  reforming  the  vernacular,  and 
ennobling  French  literature  by  the  imitadon  of 
Greek  and  Latin  models.  He  wrote  nothing 
of  importance  in  French,  but  devoted  himsdf 


to  guiding  and  stimulating  the  other  membcra 
of  the  Pleiade,  or  seven  great  poets  of  the  age. 
in  whose  woiks  his  learning  and  enthusiasm 
bore  rich  and  enduring  frtiiL  Consult  Marty- 
Labeaux,  in  'Pliiade  lran;aise>    (Paris  1875). 

DAUTHBNDBY,  Max,  German  poet: 
b.  Wiirzburg,  1867.  He  is  descended  from  an 
old  family  of  the  nobility,  which  came  to 
Germany  from  France  and  England  in  the 
16th  century.  His  father  achieved  some  dis- 
tinction as  a  pupil  of  Daguerre  in  Paris  and 
subsequently  as  court  photographer  in  Saint 
Petersburg.  From  that  city  he  migrated  to 
Wiirzburg  where  in  1867  his  son  was  bom. 
Of  a  hi^ly  imaginative  disposition  from  his 
earliest  cfaildhooo,  yoisw  Dauthendey  exhib- 
ited no  little  aptitude  for  painting,  although 
his  ttmngtst  inclination  lay  m  the  direction  of 
poetry,  to  which  he  soon  decided  to  devote 
himself.  He  never  attended  the  university,  but 
pursued  his  studies  at  the  Gymnasium  of  his 
native  city  far  enoug(h  to  qualify  for  the  shorter, 
one-year  term  of  militair  service^  An  inveter- 
ate traveler,  he  visited  Paris,  England  and 
Sicily  in  1896,  Mexico  the  following  year; 
Greece  in  1898,  and  in  1906  made  %  trip  around 
the  world.  The  poetic  chronicle  of  his  im- 
pressions from  these  journeys  is  his  'Die  ge- 
flngelte  Erde*  (Munich  1910),  which  bears  the 
subtitle  'A  Song  of  Love  and  the  Wonders 
of  the  Seven  Seas'  and  ranges  from  the  fish- 
market  of  Cairo  to  the  sky-scrapers  of  New 
York.  Dauthendey  is  a  lyricist  of  some  origin- 
ality and  power,  although  it  must  be  said  that 
his  earUer  poems  f'Ultra  Violett,'  1893), 
novels  and  plays  {'Kind,'  "Gliidc,'  'Sehn- 
sucht,'  1895)  are  marred  b^  excessive  striving 
after  a  bizarre  and  fantastic  virtuosity.  Since 
1907  he  has  produced  a  considerable  bulk  of 
poetiy,  of  which  the  best  is  probably  contained 
in  his  '  Insichversunkene  Lieder  im  Laub' 
(1908).  Perhaps  the  most  agreeable  quality 
in  his  verse  is  his  delicate  nature-sense.  His 
drama  'Ein  Schatten  fiel  uber  den  Tiseh' 
(1911)  is  a  sordid  exposition  o£  marital  infeli- 
city. Among  other  collections  ot  his  lyrics  and 
longer  works  are  'Reliquien'  (1899)  ;  'Liebes- 
ILeSr'  (1905)  ;  ' Sings angbuch'  (1907)  ;  'Lachen 
und  Sterben,'  two  one-act  plays  (1911)  ;  and 
'Der  Geist  meines  Valers'  (1912),  which  pur- 
ports to  be  a  history  of  his  family. 

William  A.  Braun, 

DAUW,  da,  or  PEBCHI  (.Eqittu  bvr- 
ckelli),  an  animal  closely  resembling  the  zebra, 
which  inhabits  the  plains  of  southern  Africa, 
particularly  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  River. 
It  is  about  the  »iie  of  an  ass,  bnt  more  delicately 
formed.  Its  general  color  is  a  pale  brown, 
with  grayish-white  on  the  abdomen  and  inner 
parts  of  the  limbs.  Its  head,  neck,  and  body, 
and  the  upper  parts  of  its  limbs  are  striped  like 
the  zebra,  but  the  stripes  are  not  so  dark  in 
color.  It  migrates  periodically  in  search  of 
food,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  visits  the  culti- 
vated lands  and  makes  havoc  of  the  crops.  It 
has  been  tamed  lo  some  extent,  but  its  temper 
cannot  be  relied  on.  The  Dutch  colonists  call 
it  Bonte-quagga.  It  is  known  also  as  Burchell'a 
zebra.    See  Zebra. 

DAVAOt  da-va'6,  Philippines,  a  provmce  m 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  island  of  Min- 
danao ;  area  8,976  square  miles ;  with  dependent 
islands  9,171  square  miks.    Molt  of  ttu^co" 
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I  between  towns  and  villages  is  by 
sea,  as  almost  all  are  on  the  coast;  there  are  a 
few  roai^  and  the  United  States  troops  have 
done  much  to  improve  them.  Hemp,  coffee, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  com  are  cultivated;  &e  cisna' 
men  tree,  the  betel  nut,  cloves,  and  nutmcK 
grow  without  cultivation ;  large  numbers  of 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs  are  raised.  There  are 
indications  of  deposits  of  coal  and  some  gold, 
and  there  are  many  valuable  forests,  well 
watered  by  numerous  streams.  Davao,  the 
chief  town,  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  west 
coast  of  the  gulf  of  Davao.  Davao  was  occu- 
pied by  United  States  troops  in  December  1899, 
and  was  given  civil  government  in  1903. 

DA  VBNANT,  John,  English  clergyman  and 
author-  b.  London  about  1570;  d.  1641.  He 
was  eaucated  at  Queen's  G>llege,  CambridKe, 
and  in  1597  accepted  a  fellowship  in  the 
colluce.  In  1609  he  became  Lady  Margiaret 
Professor  of  Divinity.  The  same  year  also  he 
was  advanced  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1414 
he  became  Master  of  his  college.  The  greatest 
honor  of  his  life  came  to  bitn  in  1618  when 
he  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  four  clergymen 
who  were  sent  from  England  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  In  1621  he 
became  Bi^op  of  the  See  of  Salisbury.  He  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  King  James  I  by 
I>reaching  before  him  on  the  subject  of  predes- 
tination, a  subject  whidi  was  not  allowed  to  be 
discussed  according  to  ro^ral  order.  Charges 
were  preferred  against  him  and  he  had  to 
humble  himself  before  the  kin^.  He  was  one 
of  the  great  scholars  of  the  time.  According 
to  the  custom  then  in  vc^ue  be  wrote  his  works 
in  Latin.  His  'Treatise  on  Justification'  has 
been  tr^slated  into  English  (2  vols..  1844-46). 
His  most  noted  work  was  a  commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. 

DAVENANT,  Sir  WilUam,  English  poet 
and  dramatist:  b.  Oxford.  February  1606;  d. 
London,  7  April  1668.  He  was  employed  in 
preparing  several  masijues  for  tiie  entertamment 
of  the  court;  and  on  the  death  of  Ben  Jonson 
in  1637,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  laurel.  On 
hostilities  breaking  out  between  Charles  I  and 
the  Parliament,  Davenant  displayed  his  attach- 
ment to  the  royal  cause.  At  the  siege  of  Glou- 
cester in  1643,  he  was  knighted  by  the  king; 
and  on  the  decline  of  the  royal  cause  retired  to 
France,  where  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  began  the  composition  of  his  principal 
work,  a  heroic  poem,  entitled  *Gondibert.'  An 
attempt  which  he  afterward  made  to  lead  a 
French  colony  to  Virginia  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  him.  The  ship  in  which  he  had  sailed 
from  Normandy  was  captured  by  a  crniMr  in 
the  service  of  the  English  Parliament,  and 
carried  into  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  Davenant 
was  imprisoned  in  Cowes  Castle.  In  this  for- 
lorn captivity,  from  which  he  had  but  little  hoi>e 
of  escaping  alive,  he  composed  the  third  book 
of  'Gondtoert'  In  October  1650  he  was  re- 
moved to  London  for  trial  before  the  high 
commission  court.  His  life  is  said  to  have  been 
preserved  by  the  interposition  of  Milton.  There 
IS  a  corresponding  tradition,  that  Davenant 
repaid  the  good  offices  of  Milton  by  protecting 
the  republican  poet  after  the  Restoration.  On 
the  return  of  Charles  II  to  England  the  stage 
nai  re-established  with  renewed  splendor,  and 
Davenant    became    patentee    of    a    theatre    in 


Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  He  continued  to  emi^oy 
his  pen  and  his  talents  as  a  theatrical  writer 
and  manager  till  his  death.  The  Introduction 
of  opera  on  the  English  stage,  and  women  in 
female  roles  has  been  ascribed  to  him.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  works  con- 
sist of  dramas,  masques,  addresses,  and  the 
epic  'Gondibett,'  which  was  never  finished;  but 
he  is  remembered  chiefly  by  the  reconstruction 
of  Shakespeare's  'Tempest,'  in  which  be  waa 
engaged  along  with  Dryden,  a  work  which  loru; 
held  the  stage  in  place  of  the  origioai  although 
unequivocally  condemned  by  modem  criticism 
as  a  vulgar  and  degraded  version  of  a  drama 
which  stood  in  need  of  no  such  emendation. 
His  plays  were  edited  by  Laing  and  Maidment 
(5  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1872-74). 

DAVENPORT,  Charles  Benfldlet,  Ameri- 
can biologist:  b.  Stamford,  Conn,,  1  June  1B66. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  1886,  at  Harvard  in  1889,  and  took 
the  d^ree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  Utter  place  in  1892. 
In  1888  he  began  to  teach  at  Harvard,  where  be 
was  instructor  in  zoology  until  1899.  In  1904 
he  became  director  of  the-  station  for  eM>eii- 
mental  evolution  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I., 
and  in  1899-1904  was  assistant  professor  of 
zoology  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  1906 
he  was  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Naturalists.  His  works  include  'Observations 
on  Budding  in  Paludicelia  and  Some  Other 
Biyoioa'  (1891);  'On  Umatella  Gracih»> 
(1693)  ;  'Experimental  Morphology'  (1897-99) ; 
'Statistical  Methods,  with  Special  References 
to  Biological  Variation'  (1S99J  ;  'Introduction 
to  Zoology',  with  Gertrude  (.rotty  Davenport 
(1900)  ;  'Inheritance  in  Poultry'  (1906)  ;  'In- 
heritance of  Characteristics  in  Domestic  Fowl' 
(1909)  ;  'Heiredity  of  Sldn-Color  in  Negro- 
White  Crosses'  (1913)  ■  'Heredity  in  Relation 
to  Eugenics'  (1913)  ■  'Eugenics'  (1910);  'The 
Feebly  Inhibited'  (1915). 

DAVENPORT,  Crrtt  James.  English  au- 
thority on  bookbinding;  b.  Stirling,  Scotland,  S 
Tune  184&  He  became  an  official  of  the  British 
Museum  1868,  and  became  superintendent  of 
bookbinding  there:  'The  English  Regalia' 
(1897) ;  'Royal  English  BookbrndiDg^'  (1892) ; 
'Cantor  Lectures  on  Decorative  Bookbindings' 
(1898);  'English  Embroidered  Bookbindings' 
(1899);  'Cantor  Lectures  on  Cameos'  (1900); 
'Life  of  T.  Berthelef  (1900);  'Personal 
Jewelry'  (1902);  'Mezzotlms'  (1903);  Bag- 
ford's  N'otes  on  Bookbindings'  (1904);  'His- 
tory of  the  Book'  (1908);  'English  Her^dic 
Book-stamps'  (1909) ;  'Cameo  Book-stamps' 
'Ca '  ------  w!   .   . 


DAVENPORT.  Edward  Loomis.  Ameri- 
can actor:  b.  Boston,  15  Nov.  1814;  d.  Canton, 
Pa.,  1  Sept.  1877.  His  first  appearance  was 
made  in  1836  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  as  Parson 
Will  in  'Sir  Giles  Overreadl'  with  Junius  Bru- 
tus Booth  as  Sir  Giles.  In  1838  he  played  in 
Philadelphia.  He  soon  became  a  leading  per- 
former in  comedy,  melodrama  and  tragedy. 
Up  to  1847  he  appeared  chiefly  in  Boston.  In 
that  year  he  went  to  England  u-ith  Mrs.  Mow- 
att,  there  phyii«  Oaude  Melnotbe  in  'The 
Lady  of  Lyons.'  with  Mrs.  Mowatt  as  the 
Pauline.^    For  two  seasons  he  supported  W.  C. 
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e^eciallv  Shakespearean  parts  and  those  in 
drunatizations  oi  Dickens.  As  Brutus  in 
•Julius  Csesar*  and  Bill  Sj*es  in  'Oliver 
Twist'  be  was  equally  successful  Amonft  his 
other  characters  nere  Sir  CHles  Overreach  and 
Hamlet  In  1859  he  became  manager  of  the 
Howard  AthcnEum,  Boston,  and  in  1869  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia.  His 
versatility  and  finish  were  notable.    Consult  Ed- 

S;tt,  'E.  L.  Davenport'  (1901;  Dunlap  Society 
ub.,  new  series,  No.  14) ;  Moses,  U.  J., 
'Famous  Actor-Families  in  America'  (New 
York  1906). 

DAVENPORT,  Kngene,  American  agri- 
culturist and  educator:  b.  Woodland,  Mich,,  20 
June  1856.  He  was  graduated  from  Michigan 
AgricuHnral  College  in  1878;  engaged  in  farm- 
ing'  1878-69;  was  professor  of  agriculture  in  the 
Michigan  Agrjcufrural  College,  1889-91 ;  presi- 
dent of  Afnciiltural  College,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
1891-92;  dean  of  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  since  1S9S,  and  director 
of  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  since  1896; 

frofessor  of  animal  husbandry  1895.-1901 ;  pro- 
essor  of  thremmatology  since  1901.  In  Illinois 
he  did  particularly  important  work  in  investiga- 
tions of  soil  fettility.  Member  of  the  Authors' 
CluU  London;  fellow  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  lite  Advancement  of  Science.  Au- 
thor: 'Principles  of  Breeding' ;  'Domesti- 
cated Animals  and  Plants' ;  'Education  for 
Efficiency.' 

DAVENPORT,  Fannv  LUyGypsy,  Ameri- 
can actress:  b.  London,  10  April  1850;  d.  Dux- 
bury,  Mass.,  26  Sept.  1898.  Her  first  appear-  , 
ance  on  the  Stage  was  in  1857  at  the  Howard 
AthenKum  in  Boston,  then  under  the  manage- 
ment of  her  father,  E.  L.  Davenport  (q.v). 
Her  real  d£but  was  at  NiMo's  Garden  in  1862, 
as  King  of  Spain  in  'Faint  Heart  Never  Won 
Fair  Lady.'  Later  she  came  under  the  notice 
of  Augustin  Daly,  and  joined  his  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre  in  1869.  She  played  during  her  career 
in  the  theatres  of  all  the  large  cities  in  the 
United  States.  Her  most  noted  roles  were  in 
'La  Tosca,'  'Giaconda,'  'Fedora,'  and  'Qeo- 
patra.'  She  was  married  in  1879  to  Edwin  H. 
Price,  but  was  divorced  and  subsequently  mar- 
ried Melbourne  McDowell,  an  actor  of  leading 
r6!es  in  her  company.  In  1897  she  produced 
'A  Soldier  of  France,'  a  play  with  Joan  of 
Arc  as  the  heroine.  It  was  a  failure  and  this 
Is  believed  to  have  hastened  her  last  illness. 
Her  last  appearance  was  on  the  stage  oE  the 
Chicago  Grand  Opera  House,  25  March  1898. 
Consult  McKay  aiid  Wingate  'Famous  Ameri- 
can Actors  of  To-Day'  (New  York  1896), 
and  Moses,  Montrose,  }.,  'Famous  Actor- 
Families  in  America'   (ib.  1906). 

DAVENPORT,  Henry  KaUock.  American 
naval  officer:  b.  Savannah,  Ga,  10  Dec  1820; 
d.  Franzensbad,  Bohemia,  18  Aug.  1872.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1838,  and  in  1844,  as  passed 
midshipman,  became  connected  with  ihe  coa£l 
survey.  In  1849-53  he  was  in  the  mail-steam- 
ship service,  subsequently  was  on  sea  duty  with 
various  sguadroiu,  and  in  1856  participated  in 
the  capture  of  the  Barrier  forts,  Canton  River, 
China.  During  the  Civil  War  he  commanded 
the  steamer  Htlstl  in  1861-64,  being  in  1862-64 
senior  officer  in  conunand  of  the  sounds  of 
North  CaroKoa.    Promoted. captain  in  1868,  he: 


10  Aug.  1861.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota,  and  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  from  1899  to  19(E  was  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  He  was  in- 
structor in  political  economy  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  1902-06  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
made  head  of  the  department  of  political 
economy  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  He  has 
published  'Outlines  of  Economic  Theory' 
(1896);  'Elementary  Economic  Theory'  (1898); 
'Principles  of  Grammar'  (with  Emerson, 
1898);  'Value  and  Distribution'  (1908); 
'Economics  of  Enterprise'  (1913),  and  contri- 
butions to  economic  journals, 

DAVENPORT,  John,  American  Puritan 
clergyman :  b,  Coventry,  England,  1597 ;  d. 
BostoiL  MaJs.,  15  March  1670.  Educated  at 
Oxford,  he  became  chaplain  of  Hilton  Castle, 
near  Durham,  later  was  made  minister  of  Saint 
Stephen's  Church,  London  (1616-33),  and  there 
attained  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  preacher. 
His  Puritanical  principles  and  views  ere  long 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  in  1633  he  withdrew  from  the 
English  Church,  and  removed  to  Holland,  where 
he  became  colleague  of   the   Rev.  John  Paget, 

Sstor  of  the  Puritan  church  at  Amsterdam. 
1636;  however,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  was  very  active  in  obtaining  the 
charter  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  He 
arrived  in  Boston  in  June  1637,  sat  with  the 
synod  of  Cambridge  in  August,  and  in  March 
1636  sailed  with  the  band  of  colonists  that 
founded  New  Haven  (Quinnipiac),  Here  he 
was  extremely  influential  in  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  was  minister  there 
for  30  years,  and  aided  in  establishing  the  sys-  , 
tem  of  civil  polity,  which  began  by  the  declara- 
tion that  *all  of  them  woulabe  ordered  by  the 
rules  which  the  Scriptures  held  forth  to  them." 
On  4  June  1649,  holding  their  constituent  as- 
sembly in  a  barn,  the  "free  planters*  resolved 
that  church  members  only  should  be  burgesses, 
and  Davenport  was  chosen  one  of  the  "seven 
pillars'  to  support  the  ordinance  of  civil 
^vemment.  He  exhorted  the  governor  to 
judge  justly,  and  the  "cause  that  is  too  hard 
for  you  to  bring  it  to  me.*  Annual  elections 
were  ordained,  and  God's  word  established  as 
the  on)y  rule  in  public  affairs.  In  his  careful- 
ness m  regard  to  the  admission  of  members  to 
the  Church,  he  held  in  reality  also  the  keys  of 
all  political  power.  When  the  messengers  of 
the  king,  who  had  come  to  New  England  in 
pursuit  of  Goffe  and  Whallcy,  the  regicide 
iuckes  of  Ch«rles  ],  Mproached  New  Haven, 
he  hid  the  fugitives  in  his  house,  and  preached 
to  his  congregation  from  Isaiah  xvi,  3  and  4; 
'Hide  the  outcasts:  betray  not  him  that 
wandereth.  Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  ihce, 
Moab :  be  thou  a  covert  to  them  from  the  face 
of  the  spoiler,"  After  the  death  of  Wilson, 
the  paftor  in  Boston,  in  1667,  he  removed  there 
to  succeed  him.  He  was  installed  in  December 
1668.  His  election  caused  a  division  in  t!ie 
congregation.  Those  who  opposed  his  views 
on  the  "half-way  covenant*  withdrew  and  or- 
ganized the  (Md  South  Churdi.  The  contro- 
versy went  on  fo«-  many  yean.     Amti^  his 
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publkations  are  'Discourse  About  Civil  Gov- 
ernment in  a  New  Flantadon  Whose  Design  is 
Religion'  (1663);  'The  Knowledge  of  Christ 
Indispensably  Required  o£  All  Men  Who  Would 
be  Saved'  (1653);  'A  Catechism,  contain- 
ing -the  Chief  Meads  of  Christian  Religion* 
(with  Hooke  1659) ;  <Thc  Saints'  Anchor- 
Hold'  (1661);  'The  Power  of  ConeregationaJ 
Churches  Asserted  and  Vindicated'  (1672). 
He  was  also  an  editor  of  the  works  of  Dr. 
John  Preston,  for  some  time  leader  of  the 
English  Puritans.  Consult  Malher,  'Kagnalia' 
(1702),  and  Dexter.  'Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Davenport'  ('Papers'  of  the  New 
Haven  Colony  Hist,  Soc,  Vot  H.  New  Haven, 
1877). 

DAVENPORT,  Richard  Gr«hsm.  Amer- 
ican naval  officer:  b.  Washington,  D.  C,  U 
Ian.  1849.  In  1869  he  was  graduated  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  was  commis- 
sioned ensign  in  the  navy,  12  July  1870 ;  pro- 
moted through  the  various  grades,  retiring 
after  more  than  42  years'  active  service,  30 
June  1907,  as  commodore,  while  in  command  of 
the  Georgia.  His  various  assignments  included 
those  of  aid  to  the  rear-admiral  representing 
the  Navy  Department  at  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion, Philadelphia  in  1876,  temporan'  dutf  at 
the  Chicago  £jcposition  of  1893,  member  oi  the 
Board  of  Civil  Service  Examiners  for  nautical 
experts,  president  of  the  permanent  general 
court  martial,  also  navigation  and  equipment 
officer  and  senior  member  of  the  board  of  in- 
spection at  the  navTf  yard,  Washington,  member 
of  the  naval  retiring  board,  assistant  to  the 
diief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  at 
various  times  chief  of  divisions  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office.  During  the  war  with  Spain 
he  was  second  in  command  of  the  fleet  blockad- 
ing the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  later  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Eastern  Squadron.  In 
*  1898-1899  he  made  a  biological  survej^  of  the 
waters  around  Porto  Rico  and  vicinity.  He 
assisted  in  revising  and  editing  many  sailing 
directions  and  nautical  books,  published  by  the 
United  States  Hydrographic  Office. 


Yesterday.  Two  Poems,  the  One  Divine,  the 
Other  MoralP  (1623);  'King  John  and  Ma- 
tilda* (1655),  a  tragedy;  ana  two  comedies; 
<A  New  Trick  to  Cheat  the  Diveil'  (1639), 
and  'The  City  Ni^ht  Clap'  (printed  166l). 
That  tie  was  associated  widi  Shakespeare  in 
producing  parts  1  and  2  of  'Henry  VI'  seems 
established;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  is 
die  author  of  a  play  called  'The  Pirate.' 

DAVBNPORT,  William  Bdwardt,  Ameri- 
can social  worker!  b.  North  Stamford,  Conn., 
31  Aug.  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute  1875-81 ;  and  was  a 
special  student  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  1897-99.  In  1901  he  founded  the 
Brooklyn  Italian  Settlement,  which  with  other 
organiiarions  was  consolidated  in  1910  as  the 
United  Neighborhood  Guild.  In  1902,  1904, 
and  again  in  1909  he  was  forrign  correspondent 
for  the  Brooklyn  BagU  and  the  New  York 
Eveninij  Pa.rt.  He  is  well  known  as  a  lecturer 
on  subjects  relating  to  Italian  immigration.  He 
lias  published  <The  New  Dispensation'  (1684)  ; 


'Visiona  of  the  Qty'  (1884);  'The  Perpetual 
Fire'  (1886);  'The  Praise  of  Plymouth' 
(1892);  'The  Poet  and  His  Friends'  (1893); 
'Beecher-An  Ode'  (1891);  'Poetical  Sermons' 
(1896);  'The  BeKar  Man  of  Brooklyn  Heists' 
(1904);  'More  Outcries  from  Brooklyn  Hol- 
low' (1905) ;  'Moral  Effects  of  the  Messina 
Earthquake'  (1910),  and  contributions  to  vari- 
ous periodicals. 

DAVENPORT  BROTHERS.  Ira  E  (b. 
1839)  and  WnxiAM  H.  (b.  1841).  So-called 
'mediums,*  who  professed  to  be  adepts  in 
spiritistic  arts,  and  who,  by  their  skill  in  per- 
forming various  feats  and  their  clever  decep- 
tions, sained  many  followers.  They  flouridied 
in  1845-65,  but  were  Anally  exposed  as  impos- 
tors. Consult  Abbot,  'The  Davenport  Brothers' 
(1864)  and  Barkas,  'Lecture  on  the  Brothers 
Davenport'    (1864). 

DAVENPORT,  Iowa,  city  of  Scott  County, 
of  which  it  is  the  county-seat,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  opposite  Rock  Isbnd, 
III.,  330  miles  above  Saint  Louis,  and  184  miles 
west  by  south  of  Chicago,  on  the  Burlington, 
.Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  Saint  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific   and  other   railways.     It  is 

Sleasantiy  situated  at  the  foot  of  toe  Upper 
apids  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  slope  of  a 
steep  bluff  which  extends  for  three  miles  along 
the  river  and  commands  an  extensive  view.  It 
is  connected  with  the  Illinois  shore  by  an  iron 
railway  and  carriage  bridge  built  in  part  by 
the  Federal  government,  and  costing  $1,200,000, 
and  an  iron  railway  bridge  costing  $800,000. 
*  On  Rock  Island,  which  is  crossed  by  the  former 
structure,  are  the  central  United  States  arsenal 
and  armory,  military  headquarters  and  other 
government  buildings.  The  surroundins  re- 
gion is  important  both  agriculturally  and  for 
Its  coal  mines.  Davenport  ships  large  quanti- 
ties of  farm  produce,  river-^aucets  from  Saint 
Paul  to  Saint  Louis  furoisbing  means  of  trans- 
portation in  addition  to  that  of  the  railways. 
The  flour  and  grain  business  is  an  importajil 
one.  Among  the  numerous  inanufactured  prod- 
ucts are  lumber  and  planing-mill  products, 
brick  and  stone,  bread  and  other  bakery  prod- 
ucts, carriages  and  wagons,  agricultural  im- 
plements, woolen  goods,  glucose  and  its  prod- 
ucts, foundry  and  machine-^op  products, 
cordage,  pottery,  furniture,  cirars  and  cooper^ 
age  pro  ducts.  Wholesale  slaughtering  and 
meat-pacldng  is  also  carried  on  here.  The 
United  States  census  of  manufactures  for 
1914  showed  for  Davenport  231  industrial  es- 
tablishments of  factory  grade,  employing  5.292 
persons,  of  whom  3,958  were  wage  earners, 
receiving  annually  $2,402,000  in  wages.  The 
capital  invested  totaled  $13,413,000^  and  the 
year's  output  was  valued  at  $17,173,000;  of  this, 
$7,057,000  was  the  value  added  by  manufacture. 
Davenport  has  an  Acadertiy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  the  organisation  having  been  begun 
14  Dec.  1867;  ^int  Luke's,  Mercy  and  ottier 
hospitals;  a  public  library;  two  opera-houses;  a 
Masonic  temple  and  other  impotiant  buildings. 
It  is  the  scat  of  Saint  Ambrose  College  and 
other  educational  institutions,  and  of  the  State 
Orphanage;  and  it  is  an  episcopal  see  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Chnrch.  The  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  regularly  publishes  'Proceeifings,*  and 
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has  a  large  scientific  library  and  a  fine  coUec- 
rion  of  mound-builder  relics. 

Davenport  was  founded  in  1835,  in  the 
autumn  of  which  year  a  eompanv,  led  by  Col. 
George  Davenport,  long  a  resident  on  Rock 
Island,  was  formed  for  the  purchase  of  a  site. 
In  1838  it  was  incorporated  aa  a  town,  and  in 
1851  a  city  charter  was  obtained  from  the  ICRia- 
latnre  and  adopted.  The  Chicago  and  Rock 
Island  Raihvay  was  chartered  in  1851  and  com- 
pleted in  Febrtiaiy  1854.  The  govemment  is 
bv  a  mayoTj  biennially  electe^  and  a  city  coun- 
cil, comprising  the  mayor  and  aldermen  elected 
by  war^  and  at  large.  The  annual  income  is 
about  $540,000;  the  expenditure  is  $500,00a 
Pop.  47^00. 

DAVID,  2d  king  of  Israel,  shepherd 
and  harpist,  royal  armor  bearer  and  warrior, 
exile  and  monarch,  psalmist  and  conqueror. 
Biblical  sources  present  a  strictly  historical  pic- 
ture of  one  of  the  leading  characters  in  Scrip- 
ture, embellished  in  later  legends,  rabbinical  and 
Mohammedan.  According  to  1  Chron.  xl,  15, 
he  was  the  youngest  of  the  seven  sons  of  Jesse 
of  Bethlehem,  or  as  staled  in  1  Sam.  xvi,  lO, 
and  following  ivii,  12,  the  youngest  of  the  eight 
sons.  Less  rugged  than  his  brothers,  he  kept 
his  father's  sheep,  but  showed  daring  courage 
in  their  defense.  His  fame  as  wnger  and  player 
was  widespread,  and  was  to  occasion  his  sum- 
mons to  the  court  to  cure  Saul's  chronic  meian- 


r-bearcr.     David's  prowess 
... ggles   with   the   Philistines 

Sined  him  increasing  popular  favor,  Saul's 
ughtcr  Michal  as  wife  and  his  son  Jonathan 
as  close  friend.  But  with  a  king's  proverbial 
fickleness,  Saul's  fondness  changed  to  envy  and 
hatred,  and  David  fled  for  safety  to  the  priests 
of  Nob,  all  of  whom,  except  one,  were  put  to 
death  as  traitors  by  the  king.  The  fugitive  now 
headed  a  band  of  resolute  men  who  secured 
Keilah  when  threatened  by  tile  Philistines  but 
could  not  make  stand  against  SauL  Varied  ad- 
)  followed,  in  one  of  which  he  spared 


ruled  four  months.  Ttien  came  the  luckless 
battle  of  Gilboa,  with  Saul  and  bis  diree  sons 
slain,  and  Israel  once  again  under  Philistine 
sway,  although  Aboer,  Saul's  general,  succeeded 
is  fouodin^  a  small  kingdom  east  of  the  Jordan 
in  Mabanami  for  Saul's  son  Ishba'al  or  Isbbo- 
iheth,  as  the  name  appears  in  Samuel. 

At  this  crisis,  David  resolved  to  return  to 
Israel,  and  was  anointed  at  Hebron  as  tribal 
king  of  Judea,  after  having  begun  commonica- 
tions  with  its  tribes  and  families.  He  did  not 
abandon,  however,  his  relations  as  vassal  of  the 
Philistines.  For  seven  years  and  a  half  he  con- 
tinned  this  arrangement  when  events  rapidly 
brought  about  the  logical  result  Abner's  de- 
feat at  Gideon,  while  attempting  to  conquer  for 
Saul's  son  David's  small  Idnf^dom;  that  general's 
defectkm  to  David  and  sub^uent  deatli  at  the 
hands  of  David's  chieftain  Joab,  and  the  mur- 
der of  Ishba'al; — all  this  induced  Jonathan's 
yotmg  lame  son  MeptaJbosheth  to  offer  David 
the  vacant  throne,  and  his  anointment  followed. 
The  next  step  was  to  free  Israel  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Philistines,  which  was  accompUsbed 


after  a  Ions  series  of  sanguinary  battles.  Then 
he  planned  to  secure  another  centre  for  Us 
kingdom,  instead  of  at  Hebron,  which  was  too 
far  south ;  and  without  much  delay  he  con- 
quered from  the  Canaanite  tribe  of  the  Jebu- 
sites  the  city  and  stronghold  of  Jenualem. 
With  solemn  tervices  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
was  transferred,  and  in  memory  of  its  journey- 
ings  in  the  wilaemess  it  was  at  first  placed  in 
a  tent.  It  was  the  prophet  Nathan  who  dis- 
suaded David  at  that  time  from  building'  for  it 
a  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Despite  his  triiun)^  on 
the  battlefield,  David  ivtaitwd  Itis  sense  of  hu- 
mility and  yielded  to  the  prophet  in  a  memor- 
able episode  (2  San.  vii,  1-17). 

While  details  are  scanty  of  David's  political 
and  military  activity  as  ruler,  Amman,  Edom 
and  Moab  and  their  Aramean  neifd^rs  on  the 
north  were  conquered  and  made  tributary,  his 
kingdom  thus  becoming  the  most  powerful  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  But  now 
at  the  height  of  his  fame,  David  revealed  his 
moral  weakness  in  the  incident  with  Batii^eha, 
whose  husband  he  indirectly  caused  to  be  slain. 
There  followed  quickly  the  episode  of  his 
eldest  son  Amnon  and  stepsister  Tamar,  which 
led  )o  Amnon's  death  by  Absalom,  her  full 
brother.  Absalom's  rebellion  next  ensued,  and 
his  death  at  the  hand  of  Joab,  against  David's 
express  command.  Much  bitterness  arose  with 
the  Judeans,  due  to  internal  jealousy  among  tfie 
tribes  not  yet  wholly  unified,  which  David  was 
unable  to  counteract.  Sudden  revolt  spread 
which  might  have  proved  more  seriou^  had  it 
not  been  promptly  quelled  by  Joab.  The  only 
further  cloud  on  David's  remaining  years  was 
occasioned  by  the  question  of  his  successor. 
Adonijah  now  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  had  been 
allowed  by  David  to  appear  officially  in  that 
role-  but  Bathsheba  strove  to  secure  the  honor 
for  her  son  Solomon,  the  youngest.  Etevid,  who 
bad  now  grown  weak  and  credulous,  believed 
the  rumor  that  Adonijah  had  already  proclaimed 
himself  Idng.  Hence  he  was  induced  to  present 
Solomon  to  the  people,  with  full  ceremonial, 
and  had  him  anointed  as  king.  He  died  soon 
after  in  his  70th  year,  having  reigned  33  years 
at  Jerusalem. 

The  outline  of  David's  life  and  work  as 
here  presented  is  based  on  I  Sam.  xvi  to  I  Kings 
xi,  but  a  somewhat  different  impression  is  given 
in  1  Chronicles,  which,  omitting  features  that 
might  be  regarded  as  doubtful  and  offensive, 
stresses  his  activity  in  the  organization  of  the 
Temple  service,  the  gathering  of  material  for 
the  structure,  the  planning  of  every  detail,  the 
arrangement  of  the  priests  and  ritual.  subortU- 
nate  tttnctionaries  as  well  as  judges  and  official, 
together  with  ordinances  referring  to  military 
matters  and  the  royal  lands.  Hence  arose  the 
tradition  of  David  as  the  founder  of  Israel's 
ivligious  poetry.  Althou^  only  73  of  the 
psalms  have  s^pecial  headniKS  assigning  their 
authorghip  to  him,  the  entire  Psalms  are  credited 
as  Davi(Uc,  which  modem  criticisin  disputes. 
His  literary  skill  and  dramatic  power  attained 
their  highest  mark  in  the  dirge  on  the  deaths 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i,  19-27).  Apart 
from  bis  ^nius  as  poet,  be  gave  Israel  its 
national  unity  and  character,  developing  a  nation 
out  of-  a  collection  of  tribes  and  famifies.  In 
all  its  stibseqnent  history,  with  every  change  in 
condition  and  environment,  the  national  idea 
was  nercr  wholly  lost    it  Is  not  sufprising  then, 
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h  wag  the  glory  of  his  rrien  and  the  strength 
of  his  personality,  with  its  numan  weaknesses 
which  were  never  extenuated  but  frankly  stated 


and  struggles,  that  his  name  belongs  to  the  im- 
mortals of  Israel  and  has  become  interwoven 
with  visions  of  the  future,  rising  into  roseate 
clouds  of  saga  in  many  a  rabbinical  story  and 
later  Uobammedan  legend. 

Bibliography.— Oted  nortions  of  the  Old 
Testament  tell  the  record  of  his  life.  For 
Davidic  legends  consult  Ginzberg,  L.,  'The 
Legends  of  the  .Tews>  (Vol.  IV,  pp.  81-121); 
Weil,  'Biblische  Legenden  der  Musdmanner' ; 
Grunbaum,  Max,  ^Sprach  und  Sagenkund'  (H). 
511  ff>. 

Abkau  S.  Isaacs. 

DAVID,  Saint  (Welsh,  Dewi),  patron  saint 
of  Wales:  d.  601.  He  was  archbishop  of  Caer- 
leon  and  afterward  of  Menevia,  now  Saint 
David's.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  piety,  and 
many  legends  are  told  of  his  miraculous  powera. 
Several  theological  treatises  are  ascribed  to 
him.  He  was  canonized  in  1120.  Consult  Rice 
Rees,  'An  E^ay  on  the  Welsh  Saints'  (Lon- 
don 1836). 

DAVID  I  (often  called  Saint  David),  king 
of  Scotland:  b.  about  1080;  d.  Carlisle.  England 
24  May  1153.  He  was  the  youngest  son  ot 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  Saint  Margaret.  He 
succeeded  his  brother,  Alexander  the  Fierce,  in 
1124.  He  married  Matilda,  grandniece  of  Wil- 
Uam  the  Conqueror;  and  was  Earl  of  North- 
umberland and  Huntingdon  when  called  to  the 
Scottish  throne.  On  the  death  of  Henry  I,  lung 
of  England,  he  maintained  the  claim  of  his  niece 
Matilda  against  King  Stephen,  and  seized  Car- 
lisle, but  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  North- 
allerton ui  1138.  He  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
reign  to  the  introduction  of  English  civilization 
into  Scotland  He  built  many  castles  and 
founded  five  bishoprics  and  many  monasteries. 
He  forwarded  the  process  of  feudalization 
which  had  been  be^n  by  his  predecessors.  He 
introduced  legislation  whereby  commerce  and 
manufactures  were  greatly  bene6ted.  Much  of 
this  is  contained  in  <The  Acts  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland>  (Vol.  I,  Edinburgh  1844). 
Consult  Robertson,  'Scotland  under  her  Early 
Kings'  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh  1862}  and  Skene, 
<Ce!tic  ScoUand'   (3  voU.,  ib.  1^6-80). 

DAVID  II,  Idng  of  ScoUand:  b.  Dunferm- 
line, Scotland.  5  March  1324;  d  Edinburgh, 
22  Feb.  1371.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Bruce 
(<l.v.),  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1329.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  he  wa9  acknowledged  by 
the  great  part  of  the  nation.  Edward  Baliol, 
however,  the  son  of  John  Baliol,  formed  a  party 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  his  pretensions  to 
the  ctown;  he  was  backed  Dy  Edward  III  of 
^island  Battles  were  frequent,  and  at  first 
Baliol  was  successful;  but  eventually  David's 
supporters  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  Scot- 
land. David  and  his  queen,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Prance,  now  returned  to  Scotland  and 
took  the  reins  of  government  into  Us  own  hands. 
Still,  however,  die  war  was  carried  on  with 
England  with  increasing  rancor,  tilt  at  length 
David  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Neville's  Cross  (1346).  After  being  detained  in 
captivity  for  11  years  he  was  ransomed  for 
100^001)  marks.  I^vid  returned  to  Scotland  but 
tbe  kinodom  was  so  poor  that  it  was  found  im- 


possiUe  to  raise  tbe  ransoin.  A  few  instal- 
ments were  paid  and  David  sought  to  be  rid  of 
further  liability  in  the  matter  by  offering  to 
make  Edward  III,  or  one  of  his  sons,  his  suc- 
Scotland.     The   Scottish   Parliament 


,  bv  his  nephew,  Robert  11.  As  a  ruler 
ealc  and  incapable,  lacking  the  patriotic 
lich    animated    his    father.      Consult 
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he  was  " 

spirit    which    

*  Chronica    gentis    Scotorum ', 
Skene  (Edinburrfi  18?2' ;  Bujton,  'History  of 
Scotland'    (ib.   1905);   Lang;  A.,    'History  of 
ScoUand'   (ib.  1900). 

DAVID,  da-vcd,  Armand,  French  abl>£. 
naturalist  and  missionary:  b.  Espeletle,  Basses- 
Pyrfnies,  7  Sept.  1826.  He  entered  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lazarists  in  1848,  teaching  the 
natural  sciences  for  some  time  at  Savone.  and 
going,  in  1862,  to  China,  where  he  made  an 
enormous  collection  of  plants,  minerals  and 
animals,  which  he  sent  to  the  Museum  in  Paris. 
In  1866  he  undertook  a  new  exploration,  chiefly 
through  Mongolia  and  eastern  Tibet,  discover- 
ing many  new  genera  and  spedes  oi  flora  and 
fauna.  In  1872  he  made  a  third  voyage  to  China, 
lasting  two  years.  Besides  the  accounts  of  his 
journeys,  appearing  in  the  archives  of  the 
Museum  under  the  title  of  'Journal  of  My 
Third  Voyage  of  Exploration  in  the  (Chinese 
Empire'  (2  vols.,  maps,  I87S),  he  left  many 
works  on  natural  history,  among  which  are  'The 
Birds  of  (3iina>  (with  24  plates  1877)  and 
'PlantatDavidianasex  Sinorum  Imperio'  (1890). 

DAVID,  Christian,  Moravian  missionaTy: 
b.  Sinftleben,  Moravia,  31  Dec.  1»0;  d  Herm- 
hut,  3  Feb.  1751.  At  first  a  Roman  Catholic, 
he  was  converted  to  Lutheran  doctrines  and  in 
1717  became  a  Moravian.  In  1722  he  was  the 
leader  ot  the  Moravians  who  took  refuge  from 
persecution  with  Count  Zinzendorf  and  founded 
their  settlement  at  Hermhut  In  1733  he  went 
to  Greenland,  esiaUishing  the  first  misagn  there; 
he  later  made  several  visits  to  Greenland  as 
well  as  missionary  journeys  to  Denmarit;  Hol- 
land, Livonia  and  England  Consult  Thomp- 
son, 'Moravian  Missions'  (Mew  York  1882). 
See  MoBAViAiTS. 

DAVID,  FCllcien  Cesar,  French  mundan 
and  composer:  b.  Cadenet,  Vaucluse,  13  April 
1810;  d  Saint  Germain,  near  Paris,  29  Aug. 
1876.  After  some  vicissitudes  he  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  in  1830,  and  became  an 
ardent  disdple  of  Saint  Simon,  Enfantin  and 
other  social  speculators.  In  1832,  with  a  few 
con^nnions.  be  went  to  the  East  in  order  to 
reahze  his  dreams  of  a  perfect  life;  but  returned 
disappointed  in  1835.  He  then  published  his 
'Uaodies  Orientales,'  and  soon  after  his  most 
successful  work,  the  ode-symphony  'Le  Disert' 
(1844).  His  odier  works  include  many  com- 
positions for  strings  and  for  the  manoforte,  and 
'Moise  sur  le  Sinai'  (1846);  *Christonhe  Co- 
lombe'  (1847)  ;  'L'Eden'  (1848) ;  *U  Perle  du 
Br«sil>  (1851);  'Herculanum'  (1859)  and 
'Lalla  Rookh'  (1863).  In  1862  be  was  made  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  succeeded 
Berlioz  at  die  Institute  in  1869  and  became  li- 
brarian of  the  Conservatory  of  Paris.  His 
work  abounds  in  felicitous  and  melodious  ex- 
pression, and  is  pre-eminently  marked  by  the 
qualities  characteristic  of  French  tmuic.    Conr 
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suit  Aievedo,  A..  'Ffliden  David'  (Paris  1863) 
and  Brancour,  R.,  'Fflicien  David'  <ib.  1908). 

DAVID,  Ferdinand,  German  violinist:  h. 
Hamburg,  19  June  1810;  d.  near  Klosters,  Swiss 
Alps,  18  jul^r  1873.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Spohr; 
made  his  debut  in  1825 ;  and  became  leader  of 
Gewandhaus  Concerts,  Leipzig  1S36.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Mendelssohn  and  the  teacher  of 
Joacliiin  and  Wilhelmj.  AmoDg  his  composi- 
tions  the  five  violin  concertos,  a  numbtr  of  vari- 
ations and  other  concert  pieces  for  the  violin 
hold  the  first  rank.  U  has  been  truly  said  that 
the  pubHcation  of  his  'Hohe  Schule  des  Violin- 
spiels'  marked  an  epoch  in  the  development  of 
modem  violin-playing.  In  1843  he  became  hrit 
instructor  of  violin  at  the  new  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory. Consult  Bellaigue,  C,  'fiiudes  mu- 
sicales  et  nouvelles  silhouettes  des  musiciens* 
(Paris  1898)  and  Eckard,  J.,  'Ferdinand  David 
und  die  Familie  Mendelssohn*   (Leipng  L889). 

DAVID,  da'vet, Gerard  (GHEEHARtn- Davit), 
Dutch  painter:  b,  Oudewater  about  \A60;  d. 
Bniges,  13  Aug.  1523,  He  studied  with  Dutch 
masters,  perhaps  with  Aelbert  Ou water  at 
Haarlem.  In  1484  he  entered  ttie  Painters' 
Guild  of  Bruges,  of  which  he  became  dean  in 
ISOl,  Here  he  studied  the  works  of  the  Van 
Eycks,  Van  der  Weydea,  Vander  Goes  and 
Hans  Memling.  He  was  soon  recognized  as  the 
^reat  master  of  Bruges,  was  awarded  several 
important  commissions  by  the  city  and  became 
closely  identified  with  the  religious  life  of  the 
city.  Until  recently  he  was  a  forgotten  master, 
his  importance  being  but  little  recogniied  until 
the  comparative  exhibition  of  Early  Flemish 
masters  at  Bruges  in  1902.  In  America  he  is 
represented  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York,  by  '  Christ's  Farewell  to  the  Holy 
Women*  and  in  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety by  'The  Marriage  of  Saint  Catharine'  and 
in  private  collections.  The  National  Gallery, 
London,  contains  an  admirable  example  of  his 
work  in  'A  Canon  and  His  Patron  Saints,'  a 
wing  from  an  altar-piece ;  and  among  his  other 

Stctures  are  a  'Madonna,'  in  the  museum  at 
:ome;  a  'Crucifixion,*  in  Berlin;  and  a  'Bap- 
tism of  Christ,'  and  a  'Descent  from  the  Cross,' 
both  at  Bruges,  Consult  Bodenhausen,  'Gerard 
David  und  seine  Schule*  (Munich  1905).  For 
his  paintings  in  America  see  Bodenhausen  and 
Valentiner,  'Zeitschrift  fur  bildende  Kunst* 
(Vol.  XXII,  Leipzig  1911). 

DAVID,  Jacqnea  Louis,  French  winter:  b. 
Paris,  30  Aug.  1748;  d.  Brussels,  29  Dec.  1825. 
tudied  under  Vicn  and  entered  the  schools 


1784  and  finished  his  masterpiece,  the  'Oath  of 
the  Horatii,'  which  Louis  XVI  had  commis- 
sioned him  to  design  from  a  scene  in  the 
Horaces  of  Comeiile.  In  the  same  year  he 
painted  his  'Bclisarius*:  in  1787,  the  'Death  of 
Socrates*;  and  in  1788,  "Paris  and  Helen.'  He 
finished,  m  1789,  a  large  painting  represent- 
ing Brutus  condemning  his  sons  to  death.  He 
also  furnished  the  designs  of  the  numerous 
monuments  and  republican  festivals  of  that 
time.  In  1792  he  was  chosen  an  elector  in  Paris; 
afterward  a  deputj[  in  the  National  Convention; 
and  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  one  of  the 
most  zealous  Jactwins  and  wholly  devoted  to 


Robespierre.  He  proposed  to  erect  a  colossal 
monument  of  the  nation  on  the  Pont-Neuf, 
from  the  materials  of  (he  king's  statue.  At  the 
trial  of  Louis  XVI  he  voted  for  his  death.  In 
1799  he  executed  the  'Rape  of  the  Sabine 
Women,*  from  the  exhibition  of  which  he  re- 
ceived, as  it  u  said,  100,000  francs.  In  1804 
the  emperor  directed  him  to  execute  four  jueces, 
among  which  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  was 
particularly  distinguished.  Am<»ig  bis  finest 
works  of  diis  period  were  many  representations 
of  the  cnveror,  particularly  (hat  in  which  Na- 
poleon was  presented  on  horseback,  on  Mount 
Saint  Bernard,  pointing  out  to  his  troopG  the 
path  to  glory.  This  is  often  engraved.  While 
court  painter  to  Napoleon  he  produced  the 
colossal  canvas,  'The  Coronation  of  Napoleon 
I'  (now  at  Versailles) ;  which  has  been 
regarded  as  the  greatest  bastorical  painting  of 
the  19th  century.  In  1814  David,  painted  'Leoni- 
das,*  bij  last  painting  in  Pans.  After  the 
second  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII  he  was  in- 
cluded in  the  decree  which  banished  all 
regicides  from  France.  He  then  established 
himself  at  Brussels  where  he  died  in  exile. 
While  at  Brussels  he  painted  some  exertional 
portraits,  notably  those  of  the  Abb£  Sieyes, 
'Three  Ladies  of  Ghent,'  and  of  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  Bonai>arte.  The  opinions  of  the 
merits  of  this  artist  are  various,  but  the  praise 
of  correct  delineation  and  happy  colonng  is 
universally  conceded  to  him.  He  found  in  the 
history  of  his  time,  in  the  commotions  of  which 
he  took  an  active  parL  the  materials  of  his 
representations.  Consult  the  monographs  by  ■ 
Coumn  (Paris  1827);  Chesneau  (ib.  1862); 
Delecluze  (ib,  1855);  Blanc  (ib.  1860);  De 
Villars  (ib.  1850);  Jules  Dai^d  (ib.  1880); 
Rosenthal  (ib.  1905)  and  Saumier  (ib.  1904). 
Consult  also  Mutter,  'History  of  Modem 
Painting'  (Vol.  II,  London  1907)  and  Strana- 
han,  'History  of  French  Painting'    (1899). 

DAVID,  Laurent  Olivier,  Canadian  au- 
thor: b.  Sault  au  RecoUet,  Quebec,  24  March 
1840.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of 
Sainte  Thirise,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1864.  He  assisted  in  founding  the  papers 
Le  Colonisatear,  L'Opinion  Publique  and 
Le  Bien  Fuhlique.  In  the  latter  he  attacked 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  for  their  interference 
in  political  matters.  In  1886  he  was  elected  to 
the  provincial  legislature  from  East  Montreal, 
but  declined  renomination  in  1890.  He  became 
city  clerk  of  Montreal  in  1892,  and  was  called 
to  the  senate  in  1903.  He  has  written  'Biog- 
raphies et  Portraits'  (1876);  'Les  Heros  de 
Chateauguay*  (1883);  <Les  Patriotes  de  1837- 
38'  (1884);  <Les  Deux  Papineau'  (1896)  and 
'Le  Clerge  Canadien:  sa  mission  et  son  oeuvre' 
(1896);  'Laurier  et  son  Temps*  (1905); 
'Vingt  Biographies'  (1905);  'Souvenirs  et 
Biographies'    (1910). 

DAVID.  Pierre  Jean,  French  sculptor;  b. 
An^rs,  12  March  1^9;  d.  Paris,  5  Jan.  1856. 
He  IS  commonly  called  David  d'Angehs,  Against 
his  father's  wishes  he  came  to  Paris  in  1808, 
and  for  a  time  had  a  hard  struggle  with  poverty. 
In  1810  he  entered  the  atelier  of  Rolland  and 
was  at  the  same  time  the  pupil  of  J.  L.  David 
(q.v.).  His  bas-relief  of  Epaminondas  having 
gained  the  first  prize  for  sculpture  in  1811,  he 
was  enabled  to  go  to  Rome  .to  perfect  himself 
in  his  art.  In  Rome  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  Ctoova.    On  his  return  to  Paris  be  laid  the 
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foundation  of  his  fame  hy  a  colosial  statue  of 
the  great  ContU  in  marble.  In  August  1826  he 
was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year 
professor  in  the  School  of  Fainting  and  Sculp- 
ture. He  executed  busts  of  Goethe  for  Weimar, 
of  Schelling  for  Munich,  of  Tieck  for  Dresden, 
of  Ranch  and  Humboldt.  In  1830  he  foi^t 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Republicans  and  soon  after 
received  the  commission  for  his  masterpiece — z 
the  sculptures  of  the  Panthten.  In  1831  he  be-, 
gan  the  magnificent  sculptures  of  the  Pantheon,, 
his  most  important  wort^  which  he  finished  in 
1837.  He  took  part  also  in  ^e  revolution  of 
1848  and  became  a  Member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  He  went  into  exile  after  the  coup 
d'etat  01  Napoleon  III  and  spent  some  time  in 
Greece,  whence  he  returned,  broken  in  health, 
soon  after.  He  executed  a  great  number  of 
medallions,  busts  and  statues  of  celebrated  per- 
sons of  all  countries,  amon^  whom  may  be 
named  Walter  Scott,  Canning,  Washington, 
Lafayette,  Guttenberg,  Cuvier,  Victor  Hugjo, 
Banger,  Faganini  and  Madame  de  Stael, 
David  worked  with  great  rapidity  and  ease,  and 
his  chief  strength  consisted  in  his  facility  of 
iovention  and  execution,  especially  in  large 
woiis.  In  works  of  smaller  size  nis  drawing 
and  modeling  are  seen  to  be  defident  in  fineness 

{nd  accuracy.  Consult  Brownell,  'History  of 
rench  Art>  (New  York  1852)  and  Gonse,  'La 
Sculpture  fran^aise  depuis  1e  XIV  Slide' 
(Paris  1895). 

DAVID,   da-veth',  Colombia,  town  on  the 
hthmus  of  Panama  near  the  west  end,  200  miles 
sputhwest  of  Panama  dty  in.  a  fertile  plain  on 
"     -.      "  ^-jj^  eight 


the  Rio  David  which  e 
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tivation,  of  tobacco  are  extfasively  engaged  in. 
there  i^  a  considerable  trade  and  some  gola 
mining.     Fop.  9,000, 


DAVID  AP  OWILYM,  d^'ved  ap  gwel^m, 
Welsh  poet  ol  the  14th  century.  There  is  a 
dotibt  aboufi  his  dates,  some  authorities,  giving 


1340-1400;.  other?  1300-68.    He  had  a  good  edu- 

Sion  and.considprable  knowledge  of  Italian  and., 
tin.  Hfs  tendency  to  keen  satire  was.  very  im-- 
pleasant  to.  his  Idnpmen  and  neighbors,  and  he 
was  at  one  time  forced  to  leave  home  on  this 
accoimt.  To.MorvydcL  the  lady  whom  he  loved, 
he  addressed  nearly  150  poems;  though  she  re-, 
turned  the  [{oet's  love  she  was  forced  into  an, 

S congenial    marriage    with    a    wealfhy    man. 
ivid   eloped'  with  Tier.   ^pd[  th^  fine  imposed 
on  him  by  the.  husbanai  was,  so  heavy  that  he; 

Suld  not  have  l|aid  it  but  for  the  assistance  of, 
e.m^n,of  Glamarganshire.    He  is. undoubtedly 
the'greatesttQf  medixva)  Welsh  poets,  and  has 

|been  compared  tp  Sttakespeare,  Bun)G,  Ovid.and 
Petrarch.  Most  of  his  poems  were  written  in 
the  Btetfji  called  cywydd,  of  seven^syllable  lines 

'tl^tnikg.  ifi\  coui^ets.  Over  2^  of^  his  poems 
wer^  collected  and  published  by  Owen  Jones 
tl^)  ;  and'  a  'translation  published  by  Arthur 

James  JoKties  (1834).  Others.of  his.poems  have 
been  <fi.scovered  in  manuscript  in  ,the  Mostyn, 
Library  and  British  Museumr  Consult  Stem, 
L.  C,  "D^vydd  ab  Gwilvm'  (in  'Zeitschift  fiir 
celtische  Philologie.i  Vol;  V\i;  pp.  Ir265,  Halle 
1910).    Sei  Wfa-SH  LiTEHATURE. 

DAVID  3ALF0UR;  BoinK  Hemoin  of 
His  Adventurea  at  Hont^  moA  Abroad,  a. novel 
tB^'I{.pbe'rt<,Loui5  .Stevenson,  pul^lished' in  1093. 


A  sequel  to  'Kidoapped,'  this  novd  op^is  witt^ 
the  attempt  of  David  Balfour  to  effect  the  es- 
cape of  his  friend,  Alan  Stewart,  from  Scot- 
land; and  to  aid  Stewart's  brother,  unjustly 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  murder.  He  falls  in 
love  with  Catriona  Drummon'd,'  is  imprisoned, 
and  after  his  release  goes  to  Holland,,  where  he 
lives  with  Catriona  without  marriage.  Her 
father  interfering,  the  two  are  separated;  but 
by  the  intervention  of  Alan  Stewart  they  meet 
again  and  are  married.  Xhe  novel  is  in  the 
romantic  vein,  written  with  Stevenson's  simplic- 
ity and  clearness,  and  is  artistic  i 
tion.    See  KmNAPPEa 


the  Burlington  and  Missouri,  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroads,  and  about  45  miles, 
northwest  of  Lincoln,  and  90  miles  west  of 
Omaha.  It  is  a  trade  centre  for  (be  populous 
a^cultural  region  surrounding  the  city.  The- 
city  contains  a  public  library,,  jark,  and  Chau- 
tauqua grounds.  The  waterworks  and  electric- 
light  plant  are  owned  by  the  city.  Pop,  iOOO, 
DAVID  COPPERFIBLD.    This  novel  ap-- 

Sared  in  20  monthly  numbers,  beginning  m, 
ay  1849  and  ending  in  November  iSSa  After- 
finishing  the  novel,  Dickens  remarked  that  he 
liked  it  the  best  of  all  his  books.  His  fondnc^. 
for  this  child  of  his  fancy,  as  he  called  it,  was, 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  novel  was  remi- 
niscent of  his  own  early  life.  Not  aiitobiog-. 
raphy  exactly,  the  novel  rather  runs  on  corre- 
spondendes  between  the  careers  of  Charles. 
Dickens  and  David  Copperfieid.  D.  C.  is  C.  D. 
reversed  'David  Copperfieid'  is  the  story  of  a. 
young  man,  who  by  his  industry  and  talents. 
rises  out  of  the  lower  middle  dass  —  the  pro-. 
Ictariat  almost  —  into  litenuy  fame.  He  passes 
through  a  cruel  and  degrftded  childhood,  being 
compelled  at  one  time  to  earn  his  living  by 
pasting  labels  on  bottles  in  a  wine- shop  with- 
urchins  like  Mick  Walkerr  and  Mealy  Potatoes, 
and  in  the  occupation  he  nearly  starves  to  death. 
■"    '    befriended,  by  his  great-aunt,  Betsy  Trot- 


rapby  and  becomes  an,  expert  reporter  in  the 
HouK  of  Coraijions;  he  wnles  bocte  and  there- 
by gains  a  name.  Throughout  his  career  he- 
associates  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  from  gentlemen  down  to.  rascals,  some  of  ' 
whom,  like  Uriah  Heep,  find  thdr  way  into, 
jails.  He  marries  twjce;.  the  child  wife  Dora 
dies,  and  he  bei;omcs.. supremely  ha|ipy  in  the 
union  with  the-  mature  Agnes.  Everywhere 
'David  (^pperfield'  is  a  skilful  mixture  of  fact 
and  fiction.  Dickens  drew  upop  .himself  and 
a  score  of  others  for  personal  .fraits  out  of 
which  his  imagination .  created  characters,  rare 

Quite  apart-  .froin  autobiography,  many 
readers  have  regarded  'David  .Copperfieid'  as. 
Dickens's  best  novel.  'Dickens  never  stood,' 
says  hLS.  biographer,  'so  hjgh  in  reputation  as  at 
the  completion  of  'Copperfieid'  The  popularity 
it,  abtaitie|l.at  the  outset  increased  to  a  degree 
not  -^)proaehfd  by  any  previous  book  except- 
'Pickwick.''  The  novel  was  admired  by  Bulwer- 
Lytton  and  Thackeray,  and  praised  by  Matthew 
Arnold,  who  rarely  condescended'  to  notice 
fiction.  "What  treasures  of  gaiety,  invention,, 
life,  are  ip  that  book!    What  alertness ^aod  n~ 
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sonrcM  F  Wfast  a  soul  of  Kotxtnature  and  Idnd- 
ness  governing;  the  wRole  I'  'Hiese  were 
Arnoltfs  words.  In  my  opinion,  'David  Copper- 
field'  contains  no  character  quite  equal  to  Mr. 
Pickwid^  Sam  Weller  or  Didc  SwivcUer,  nor 
does  it  aisptay  the  erotesqne  fancy  of  'Great 
Expectations.'  or  tlie  wonderful  intellectual 
grasp  of  'Bleak  House.'  To  know  Dickens  it 
is  necesrary  to  read  all  that  he  ercr  wrote.  But 
as  a  work  of  art  'David  Coppertield'  is 
IMckens's  masterpiece.  It  contains  little  or  no 
mdodianu,  little  or  no  exaggerated  pathos; 
farce  and  caticature  are  held  in  restraint  to 
the  point  where  they  become  comedy;  incident 
naturally  rises  out  of  character,  and  character 
naturally  rises  out  of  incident  The  most  re- 
markable creation,  said  to  be  a  remote  likeness 
of  Dickens's  own  father,  is  Mr.  Uicawbcr,  the 
happy  impecunious  gentleman,  whose  ddits  do 
not  trouble  him  so  long  as  be  can  keep  out  of 
jail;  who  always  eats,  drinks,  orates  and  sleeps 
in  perfect  contentment,  certain  that  something 
will  turn  up.  He  is  not  dazed  by  the  prospect 
of  emigrating  to  Australia,  where  somethitkg 
does  acntally  turn  up,  and  he  &nds  ample  scopf 
for  his  rhetoric  in  a  colonial  newspaper. 

It  is  a  decided  drop  from  Uicawber  to  Cop- 
yerfield  The  story  of  his  boyhood  is  excellent, 
but  CopperGeld  really  develops  into  a  cad  with- 
out the  author's  knJowing  it  Nor  are  Dora 
and  Agnes  girls  who  now  greatly  interest 
readers.  But  there  is  the  eccentric  Betsey  Trot- 
wood  who  treats  Mr.  Dick  the  lunatic  as  if  he 
were  sane  and  protects  David  against  Mr. 
Hurdstone.  She  is  admiraUy  conceived  and 
developed.  And  there  are  Peggotty,  anrse  and 
servant,  with  cheeks  and  arms  so  red  that  the 
birds  might  peck  them  in  preference  to  andes, 
and  her  brother  the  fisherman  and  Barkis  who 
"was  willin',°  and  finally  won  her.  In  defacting 
the  PegRotty  group  of  characters  Dickens  ren- 
dered the  mingled  humor  and  pathos  and 
heroism  of  humble  life'  in  a  surprismg  manner. 
And  was  there  ever  elsewhere  an  undertaker 
like  Mr.  Omer?  Streaks  of  p^n  and  crime  run 
through  the  book,  but  scoundrels  like  Steerfortb 
and  Uriah  Heep  are  somehow  forgotten  for 
the  fun.  'David  Co^)erfiel<l'  it  has  been  ob- 
served. Is  the  perfection  of  English  mirth.' 
WiLBua  L.  Cues, 
Professor  of  English,  Yalt  Univeriity. 

DAVIDGB,    WUlam    Pleater,    American 


first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  Druiy  Lane 
Theatre  in  London;  after  acting  in  various 
places  in  England,  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1850.  He  took  theparl  of  Sir  Peter  Teade 
at  the  old  Broadway  Theatre  in  New  York,  sup- 

Krted  Forrest,  Fanny  Daven^rl  and  other 
iding  actors  and  took  part  in  the  Shakes- 
pearean revivals  at  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre 
in  1867.  In  1869-77  he  was  at  Daly's  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Theatre:  in  1879  he  appeared  as  the  original 
Dick  Deadeye  In  'Pinafore';  and  in  18^  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Madison  Square  Thea- 
tre Company.  He  pla^d  over  ],IT0O  parts, 
among  them  Hardcastlc  in  'She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer' ;  Croaker  in  'Good  Natured  Man* ;  Cali- 
ban in  'The  Tempest';  Nick  Bottom  in  'Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream';  and  Old  Gobbo  in 
'■The  Merchant  of  Venice.'  He  published  a 
volume  of   reminiscences,    'Footlignt  Flashes' 


DAVIDISTS,  the  name  given  to  two  dis- 
tinct religious  sects,  namely,  the  followers  of 
David  of  Dinant  in  the  13th  century,  and  those 
of  David  George  or  Joris  in  the  I6th.  David 
of  Dinant  was  a  teacher  in  the  Universi^  of 
Paris  and  contemporary  of  Almaricus  of  Bena 
(Amaury  de  Bene).  At  the  death  of  Amauty 
(1204)  he  continued  to  teach  Amaury's  panthe- 
istic doctrine,  founded  on  Neoplatonism,  that 
the  'AH  is  God.*  David  taught  that  holiness 
is  simply  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of 
God,  the  thought  that  God  is  the  "One  and  the 
AlP:  that  be  who  attains  the  perfect  view 
of  the  God-AH  cannot  sin,  no  matter  what 
enormities  he  commits ;  he  is  the  Christ,  he  is 
the  Holy  Ghost  The  other  sect  of  Davidists 
called  also  David-Geor^ans,  after  the  name  of 
their  founder,  who  was  bom  at  Delft  in  1501, 
had  its  rise  in  1534.  Its  founder  published  in 
1542  his  'Book  of  Wonders,'  recounting  his 
marvelous  visions  and  divine  revelations.  But 
he  retired  from  the  leadership  in  1544,  and  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  lite  was  a  prosperous 
merchant  at  Basel,  under  an  assumed  name.  By 
order  of  the  senate  of  Basel,  his  body,  as  diat 
of  a  heretic,  was  exhumed  and  burnt  'TIk  sect, 
with  Henry  Nicolas  as  its  head,  made  prog- 
ress in  Holland  and  got  a  footing  in  England, 
being  now  known  as  Familists.  The  Familists 
tau^t  as  their-chief  tenet  the  gospel  of  lore, 
^vine  love.  Love,  they  held,  is  above  all  laws, 
whether  oeranosial,  moral  or  civil,  and  the 
practice  of  the  sectaries  was  so  consonant  with 
this  doctrine  that  early  in  the  17th  century  the 
societies  of  Familists  had  to  be  siqtpressed  in 
both  countries,  by  the  civil  power. 

DAVIDS,  Thomai  VnmMm  Rhyg.  English 
Oriental  scholar:  b.  Colchester^  12  May  1843. 
He  was  edticated  at  (he  University  of  Breslau ; 
from  1866  on  filled  judicial  places  in  Ceylon  and 
acted  as  archa;ological  commissioner.  In  1877 
he  was  called  to  the  English  bar;  was  pro- 
fessor of  Pali  and  Buddhist  literature  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London  (1882.-1912)  ;  and  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  religion,  Manchester 
(1912-15).  Among  his  works  are  'Buddhism* 
(1877)  ;  translations  of  'Buddhist  Birtii  Stories' 
<1880):  'Bnddhist  Suttas'  and  'Vinaya  Texts' 
il891);  'American  Lectures'  (1896);  'Sacred 
Books  of  the  Buddhists ;  Dialogues  of  the  Bud- 
dha' (1899);  'Buddhist  India'  (1902);  'Early 
Buddhism'    (1910). 

DAVID'S  DBER  (Cervus  davidianus) ,  a 
deer  found  in  northern  China  and  in  Man- 
churia. It  derives  its  name  from  Pire  David, 
a  French  Catholic  missionary,  who  first  saw  it 
in  the  imperial  park  at  Pefcin,  It  resembles  the 
Indian  swamp-deer  but  has  long,  shaggy  hair 
and  a  long  tail.  It  has  no  brow-tine.  Little 
is  known  of  its  wild  habits,  for  all  of  the  rep- 
resentatives are  found  in  parks  in  Europe,  and 
it  is  likely  soon  to  become  extinct. 

DAVIDS  ISLAND,  an  island  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  near  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y„  owned 
bj;  the  United  States  government  and  used  for 
military  purposes,  especially  as  a  training  sta- 
tion for  infantry  recruits.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  100  acres,  and  is  fortified  as  Fort  Slocum. 

DAVIDSON,  Andrew  Bntce,  Scottish  bib- 
lical scholar;    b,  Aberdeenshire  1831^4.  19Q2. 
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He  studied  at  Aberdeen,  was  ordained  in  1863 
and  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
in  New  College,  Edinburgh.  He  was  generally 
regarded  as  tne  foremost  British  biblical  critic 
of  his  day,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Revision  Committee.  Amon^  his  more 
famous  pupils  were  George  Adam  Smith  and  W. 
Robertson  Smith.  Among  his  publications  are 
'Commentary  on  Job'  (1862);  'An  Introduc- 
tory Hebrew  Grammar>  (9th  ed.,  1888)  :  prim- 
er* on  <Job,>  'Eiekiel,'  'Hebrews'  (1877); 
'The  Carted  of  God'    (1903);   and   'Waiting 


DAVIDSON,  CharlcB,  American  educator; 
b.  fitreetboro,  Ohio,  29  July  1852  He  was  grad- 
.vated  ctl  Iowa  College  in  1875  and  studied  sub- 
sequently at  Yale.  After  several  years  of  teach- 
ing in  seminaries  and  academii     '     ' 


..    _    .  1   the   following  year -  -    -  . 

fessor  of  English  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, and  from  1906  to  1911  was  professor  of 
«dueation  at  the  University  of  Maine.  He  is 
;author  of  'English  Uystery  Flays'  (1892); 
'Necessary  E*impment  for  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish' ;  'Enghsh  a  Factor  in  the  Training  of  a 
Business  Man' ;  'A  Guide  to  English  Syntax' ; 
^English  in  the  Secondary  School';  'Motor 
Woric  and  Formal  Studies  in  Primary  Grades' 
(1911),  and  various  monographs  and  numerous 
^pers  and  articles  on  education  and  the  teach- 
ing of  English. 

DAVIDSON,  Sn  Charles  Peers,  Canadian 
jurist:  b.  Huntingdon,  P.  Q.,  January  1841.  He 
15  a  graduate  of  McGill  University;  was  called 
lo  the  bar  in  1864;  was  returned  for  the  Quebec 
provincial  legislature,  1831,  and  sat  in  the  Do- 
million  House  of  Commons,  1882-87,  when  he 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Quebec.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  in  1891  to  inquire  into  the  Baie  des 
dialeurs  Railway  scandal,  and  in  1915  was 
charged  with  the  investigation  of  alleged  war 
.contract  irregularities.  He  was  knighted  in 
1913. 

'  DAVIDSON,  George  American  astron- 
omer; b.  Nottingham,  England,  9  May  1825;  d. 
1911.  He  came  to  the  United  Sutes  in  IS32; 
was  graduated  at  the  Central  High  ■  School 
Philadelphia,  in  1845;  and  joined  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey.  While  in  thij  service  he 
was  chief  engineer  of  a  par^  which  surveyed  a 
ship  canal  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
He  also  made  a  geographical  survey  of  the  coast 
of  Alaska  in  1867.  He  traveled  extensively  in 
^ypt,  China^  India  and  Europe,  for  purposes  of 
scientific  stuoy  and  also  took  charge  of  the  tele- 

f;raph- longitude  work,  and  of  the  main  triangu- 
ition  and  astronomical  parly  carrying  the  geo- 
detic work  across  the  continent.  From  1877-84 
he  was  regent  of  the  University  of  California, 
and  for  many  years  was  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Sciences.  He  retired  from 
the  coast  survey  after  50  years  of  distinguished 
service,  in  1895,  and  became  professor  of  geog- 
raphy in  the  University  of  California.  He  pub- 
lished 'The  Alaska  Boundary'  (1903) ;  'The 
Glaciers  of  Alaska*  (1904)  ;  'The  Discovery  of 
San  Francisco  Bav'  (1907);  'Frands  Drake  on 
the  Nonhwest  Coast  of  America'  C1908) ; 
•Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  Name  California' 
(1910).  ■ 


DAVIDSON,  JtniH  Wheder,  _  _ 
capitalist:  b.  Austin,  Minn.,  14  June  1872.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Northwestein  Military 
Academy.  Highland  Far^  lU.,  in  1891.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Peary  Artie  Expedition  to  Ihe 
North  Polar  regions,  1893-94;  war  correspond- 
ent with  Chinese  aimy,  1895 ;  and  with  the  Japa- 
nese army,  1895-96.  In  June  1^7,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Cleveland  consular  a^ent 
tor  the  island  of  Formosa,  where  be  remained 
nine  years,  during  which  time  he  wrote 
numerous  monographs  on  Formosan  affairs, 
as  well  as  a  large  volunw  entitled  'Formosa 
Past  and  Present'  (1S9D),  which  is  consid- 
ered as  a  standard  book  of  reference  on  this 
subject  In  1903  he  obtained  leave  of  absence, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munications  Department  tiuuie  a  careful  siurey 
of  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  Asian  section 
of  the  Trana-Siberiau  Railway,  collecting  mate- 
rial for  a  complete  report  of  this  territoty,  cx- 
. tracts  from  which  appeared  in  the  Cenlvry 
AfaffMine  (April-June  1903).  In  1904  he  was 
appointed  to  Dalny,  Manchuria,  one  of  the  ' 
political  consulates,  where  he  was  expected  to 
promote  Secretary  Hay's  "open  door"  poHcj. 
l.ater  be  became  consul  at  Antuog,  Manchuria, 
and  commercial  attache  to  the  American  lega- 
tion, Peldn,  and  special  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  He  was  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  1905  consul-general  at  Shanghai. 
He  was  decorated  by  the  Emperor  of  japan  in 
1895  with  Order  of  Rising  Sun  for  services  ren- 
dered Japanese  army  in  capturing  the  capita!  of 
Formosa.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  GeO' 
graphical  Socie^  and  member  of  the  Asiatic 
Soaety,  the  Explorers'  Oub  and  the  Authors' 
Club.  He  has  large  lumbering  intereatg  and  in 
1915  was  president  of  eight  banks  in  North  Da- 
kota. His  publications  include  'Formosa  Cam- 
phor and  lu  Future'  (1895) ;  'A  Review  of  the 
History  of  Formosa'  (1696)  ;  'Formosa  Under 
Japanese  Rule*  (1903),  'and  contributions  to  the 
publications  of  scientihc  societies  and  ra^azines. 

DAVIDSON,  James  Wood,  American 
author:  b.  Newberry  County,  S.  C,  9  March 
1829;  d.  1905.  He  was  graduated  from  Sonth 
Carolina  College  (now  the  State  University) 
and  taught  Greek  at  the  Mount  Zion  Collegiate 
Institute.  During  the  Civil  War  he  fought  in 
the  Confederate  army  as  ac^utant  in  Stone- 
wall Jackson's  army  corps  under  Lee  in  Vir- 
ginia. After  the  war  he  took  up  journalism, 
was  literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  1873,  and  American  correspondent  of  the 
London  Standard  from  1873  to  1878.  After 
IS87  he  was  employed  in  the  Treaswy  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  He  wrote  'Tne  Living 
Writers  of  the  South'  (18«)  ;  'A  School  His- 
tory of  South  Carolina'  (1869);  'The  Corre- 
spondent' (1886) ;  'The  Poetiy  of  the  Future' 
(1888);  and  'The  Florida  of  To-day'  (1889). 

DAVIDSON,  John,  Scottish  poet,  novelist 
and  miscellaneous  writer:  b.  Barrhead,  Renfrew- 
shire, 11  April  1857;  d  3  Aug.  1905.  He  was 
at  first  a  teacher,  but  in  1890  adopted  a  literary 
career,  writing  for  the  Spraker  and  other 
ioumals.  He  has  published  '  Scaramouch  in 
Naxos>  (1889):  'Fleet  Street  Eclogues'  ri893: 
2d  series.  1896)  ;  'A  Itandom  Itinerary' 
(1894):  'Ballads  and  Songs'  (1894):  'Plays' 
(1894);  'Earl  Lavender"  (1895);  'New,  Bal- 
lads'   (1896) ;    'The   Last    Ballad   and  .OUier 
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Poema'  (1899);  The  Testament  of  a  Hm 
Forbid>  (1983)  ;  'The  Testament  of  an  Empire 
Builder)  (1902);  and  the  navels  'PCrfervid* 
nam) ;  and 'Baptist  Lak«J  (1894).  In  a  fit  of 
depression  be  committed  iHicide  by  drowirii^ 
near  Penzance,  and,  in  accordance  willi  his 
directions,  his  body,  on  being  recoveretl,  was 
buried  at  sea. 

DAVIDSON,  John  Wjmn,  American 
soldier:  b.  FairFax  Counh-,  Va.,  18  Aug.  1824; 
d.  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  26  June  1881. '  He  was  a 
j;raduate  from  West  Poiot  in  1845 ;  served  dur- 
mg  the  Mexican  War  in  the  Army  of  ihc  West, 
was  then  placed  on  frontier  and  garrison  duty, 
and  fought  a  battle  against  the  Apache  and 
Utah  Indians  at  Cienguilla  N.  Mex.,  in  1854,  in 
which  be  lost  three-fourths  of  his  command. 
He  served  in  the  Federal  army  during  the  entire 
Civil  War,  and  in  1866  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  in  IS7Q  colonel,  in  the  United  States 
was  professor  of  military  science 
}  Agricultural  College,  and  com- 
'  1  Idaho,  Texas,  InHTan 


at7h?''Ka"n! 
manded  v 


Territory  and  Montana. 

DAVID90N,  RnidaU  Thoi 


rchbi^op 


holding  important  livings  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Rochester  in  1891;  bishop  of  Winchester, 
1896;  and  succeeded  Tem^e  as  primate  of 
England  in  Januaiy  1903.  He  vi»ted  AJnerica 
in  1904.  Published  'Ufe  of  Archbbhop  Tait> 
(1891);  'The  Christie  (Wirttmity'  (1904); 
'CapUins  and  Comrades  of  the  Faith*  (1911). 
DAVIDSON,  Sunuel,  Irish  Ublical  scholar: 
b.  near  Ballymena,  Ireland,  1806;  d.  1  April 
1898.  After  entering  the  ministry  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  he  becamq  in  1835  professor 
of  bibKcal  criticism  and  literature  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Theological  College  in  Belfast,  He 
afterward  joined  the  Congregationalists,  and 
was  appointed,  in  1842,  a  professor  in  their  cxA- 
lege  in  Manchester,  but  resigned  In  1857,  owing 
to  his  advattocd  opirions.  His  worbt  include 
'Sacred  Henaeneutics'  <)843)  ;  translation  of 
'Gieseler's  Eccksiaatical  History*  (1846)  ;  'The 
Ecdesiastkal  Polity  of  the  New  Testament' 
(1848);  'An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment' (1348-51):  'Biblical  Criticism'  (1852); 
'Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament'  (1862); 
'On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  English  Old  Tes- 
tament' (1873);  'The  New  Testament  Trans- 
lated from  the  Critical  Text  of  Von  Tischen- 
dorf  (1875);  'Canon  of  the  Bible'  (1877); 
'Doctrine  of  Last  Things  Contained  in  the  New 
Testament'  (1882).  His  autobioKinphy  was 
published  in  18K>. 

DAVIDSON,  Tbomaa,  Scottish  rfiilosopher 
and  writer:  b.  Aberdeenshire,  25  OcL  1840:  d. 
Montreal,  14  Sept  1900.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1867,  and  was  subsequently  professor 
of  classics  in  the  Saint  Louis  High  School.  In 
1875  he  settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Later  he 
traveled  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Included  in  his 
publications  are  'A  Short  Account  of  the  Niobe 
Group'  (1874)  ;  'The  Place  of  Art  in  Educa- 
tion' (1886)  ;  'Giordano  Bruno*  (1886)  : 
a  'Hand-Book  to  Dante'  (1887);  'Pro- 
tesomena    to    Tennyson's    "In    Memoriam'  ' ; 

-  'Aristotle  and  Ancient  and  Modern  Educational 
Ideals':  'The  Education  of  the  Greek  People 

'  and  It9  Influence  on  Gviliation.' 


DAVIDSON,  VnUiun,  American  general: 
b.  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  1746;  d.  Cowan's 
Ford,  N.  C,  1  Feb.  1781.  He  took  op  arms  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  was  major  of 
one  of  the  first  regiments  raised  m  Carolina, 
was  appointed  brigadier  after  the  battle  of 
Canaden,  and  in  1781  was  dispatched  by  Greene 
to  prevent  Comwallis  from  passing  the  Catawba 
at  Cowan's  Ford.  With  his  death  in  the  battle 
which  ensued,  and  with  the  dbpersion  of  his 
troMis,  began  the  pursuit  of  Greene  by  Com- 
walua. 

DAVIDSON  COLLBGB,  an  educational 
institution  at  Da^dson,  N.  C;  founded  in 
1837.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Prest^erian 
(Hiurch,  and  is  at  present  governed  by  a  board 
of  trustees  appointed  by  the  presbyteries  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Florida.  No  theological  department,  however, 
is  maintained,  and  the  degrees  conferred  are 
the  academic  ones  in  art  and  science.  Its  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  are  about  IS  in  number; 
students,  353;  volumes  in  the  library  2^000; 
value  of  property,  about  $360,000,  and  the  en- 
dowment $2»,ooa 

DAVIE,  William  Richardaon,  American 
soldier:  b.  England.  21  June  1756;  d.  Camden, 
S,  C.  8  Nov.  1820.  He  was  brought  to  North 
Carolina  when  a  child,  and  was  graduated  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1776.  Heentered  the  Amer- 
ican army,  and  obtained  a  captaincy  in  Pulaski's 
Legion.  He  rose  to  be  colonel  and  commis- 
sary, served  throughout  the  war,  and  was  a 
favorite  officer  under  Sumter  and  Greene.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  ft»m  the 
United  States  Constitution  in  1787,  and  advo- 
cated its  acceptance  in  the  convention  of  North 
Carolina.  Through  his  influence  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  was  established.  He  was 
elected  governor  of  that  State  in  1799,  but 
served  only  a  few  months,  resigning  to  accept 
the  position  of  member  of  the  embassy  to  the 
French  government  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
vention of  30  Sept.  1800.  A  good  biographical 
sketch  is  to  be  found  in  'The  Library  of  Amer- 
ican Biography'  (ed.  by  J.  Sparks). 


DAVIBS,  Arthur  B.,  American  Iandsca| 

d  figure  pail 

studied'  under   Dwight   Williams, 


and  figure  paiDter :  b.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1862. 
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Chicago  Art  Institute  and  in  New  York.  He 
began  as  an  illustrator  for  Saint  Nicholas 
Magojtine.  He  is  a  representative  of  the 
Romantic  school  in  painting.  He  is  represented 
in  the  pertnaneat  collections  of  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York.  Among  his  important  works  are 
'Spring's  Renewal'  (1901);  'The  Breath  of 
Li^t'  (1901);  'The  Girtile  of  Ares'  (1908; 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York)  ; 


(Chicago  Art  Institute)  ;  'Children  of  Yester- 
year,' and  three  other  paintings  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum.  He  has  of  lale  shown  pronounced 
Cubist  tendencies  in  a  series  of  paintings  ot 
which  the  most  important  is  'The  Great 
Mother'    (1914). 

DAVIE^,  Charlet,  American  mathemati- 
dan:  b.  WasluBgton,  Litchfield  County,  Conn., 
22  Jan.  17%;  d  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y.,  18 
Sept.  1876.  He  was  educated  at  the  Unit«d 
States  Military  Academy  and  was  WMfaited 
professor  of  mathematics  there  in   1S&.    lie 
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held  the  same  post  Bubsequenlly  at  Columbia 
College  and  in  the  University  of  New  York. 
He  published  'Surveying'  (1832)  ;  an  edition  of 
Legendre's  'Geometry'  (1828)  ;  'Trigonometry' 
(1840);  'Elements  of  Algebra'  (1844;  latest 
ed..  1901);  'Logic  of  Mathematics'  (1850); 
'Mathematical  Dictionary  and  Cyctopiedia  of 
Mathematical  Science,'  with  W.  G.  Peck 
(1855),  and  other  works  and  textbooks  on 
arithmetic,  mathematics,  etc 

DAVIES,  Henry  Eugene,  American 
soldier:  b.  New  York  1836;  d,  1894.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard,  Williams  and  Columbia. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  in 
18S7,  and  entering  the  United  Slates  volunteers 
as  captain  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he 
became  brigadier-general  in  1863.  Serving 
with  Sheridan  he  was  made  major-genera!  of 
volunteers  1865.  He  resigned  in  1366,  after- 
ward practising  law  in  New  York.  He  published 
'trtneral  Shendan'  in  the  'Great  Commanders 
Series'   (1895). 

DAVIES,  Joho,  En^ish  poet:  b.  Hereford 
about  1565 ;  d.  London  1618.  He  was  famous  as 
a  writing  master  at  Oxford,  and  writer  of 
curious  philosophical  poems,  epigrams,  etc.  He 
was  the  author  of  'Microcosmos'  (1603)  ;  'The 
Witte's  Pilgrimage';  'The  Scourge  of  Folly'; 
■Witte's  Bedlsun'  (1617),  etc.  Consult  Grosart 
(ed,),  'Omplctc  Works'  (2  vols.,  Blaclcbum 
1873). 

DAVIES,  Sr  John,  English  poet  and  law- 

Br:  b.  Tisbury,  Wiltshire,  1569;  3.  8  Dec.  1626. 
c  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford. 
Called  to  the  bar  in  I59S,  he  became  solicitor- 
general  for  Ireland  in  1603,  and  attorney-general 
m  1606,  being  knighted  the  next  year.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1613,  and  be- 
came speaker  of  the  Lower  House.  He  was 
returned  to  the  English  Parliament  in  1621,  and 
appointed  lord  chief  justice  in  1636.  He  pub- 
listied  two  works  connected  with  hia  Irish 
career,  'A  Discovery  of  the  True  Causes  why 
Ireland  was  Never  Subdued*  (1612),  and  'Re- 
ports of  Cases  Adjudged  in  the  King's  Courts 
in  Ireland'  (1615).  As  a  poet  he  was  a  reac- 
tionist from  the  love  poetry  of  the  earlier-  Eliza- 
bethan period,  turning  to  moral  themes.  He 
wrote  'Orchestra,'  a  poem  on  dandng,  in  which 
he  maintained  that  all  motion  is  music;  'Hymns 
to  Astnea'  (1599),  a  scries  of  acrostics;  'Noscc 
Teipsiun*  (1599),  a  poem  on  the  inunortali^ 
of  the  soul.  Consult  'Complete  Works,'  with 
memoir  by  Grosart  (3  vols.,  Bladcbura  1869-76). 
DAVIES,  StK  Louis  Henry,  Canadian 
jtirist :  h.  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
4  May  1845,  He  was  educated  at  Prince  of 
Wales  College  in  his  native  town,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  in  1866. 
Befjtnning  practice  in  Charlottetown  he  rose 
rapidly,  being  solicitor-general  1869  and  1871- 
72,  and  premier  and  attorney-general  of  the 
island  1876-79.  He  entered  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons  in  1882,  remaining  a  mem- 
ber till  his  appointment  as  a  judge  of  riie 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  He  was  created 
K,  C,  M.  G  in  1897,  and  was  Minister  of  Marine 
and  Fiaheries  1896-1901.  In  1897  he  was  a 
member  of  the  joint  high  commission  appointed 
for  the  settlement  of  outstanding  diRerences 
with  the  United  States. 

DAVIES,  Samuel,  American  clergyman: 
b.  New  Castle  County,  Del.,  3  Nov.  1724;  d. 


Princeton,  N.  J.,  4  Feb.  1761.  He  was  educated 
at  the  seminary  of  the  Rev.  &muel  Blair, 
Fogg's  Manor,  Pa.,  was  ordained  in  1747,  and 
was  at  bis  request  appointed  to  of&date  at  dif- 
ferent places  of  woi^ip  in  Hanover  Cotm^, 
Va.,  where,  the  Episcopal  Church  bong  then  the 
cstabLsfaed  church  of  Virginia,  dissenters  were 
obnoxious  to  the  civil  authorities.  His  labors 
were  highly  successful,  and  led  to  a  cwUroversy 
between  him  and  Peyton  Randoli^i,  the  king's 
attorney-general,  as  to  whether  the  act  of  tolera- 
tion which  had  been  passed  in  England  for  the 
relief  of  Protestant  mssenters  extended  also  to 
Virginia.  The  ultimate  decision  of  the  question 
was  in  the  affirmative.  With  Gilbert  Tennent 
he  visited  England  in  1753  to  obtain  funds  for 
the  (Allege  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton 
Universit;^.  In  a  footnote  to  a  sermon, 
preached  in  1755,  and  dealing  with  the  spirit 
afoused  by  the  French  and  Indian  War,  he 
wrote:  "As  a  remarkable  instance,  I  may  point 
out  to  the  public  that  heroic  youth.  Colonel 
Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but  hope  Provi- 
dence has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a 
manner  for  some  important  service  to  his  coun- 
try.* The  first  presbytery  in  Virginia  was  es- 
tablished through  his  exertions  in  1755;  and  in 
1758  he  was  dtosen  to  succeed  Jonathan  Edwards 
as  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  A 
collection  of  his  sermons  was  published  after  his 
death,  in  three  vohimes,  and  passed  thraiiKfa 
several  editions  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
Consult  memoir  by  Barnes  in  the  'Complete 
Works'   (New  York  1851). 

DAVIES.  Thonua  Frederick,  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop;  b.  Fairfield,  Cona^ 
31  Aug.  1831 ;  d.  Detroit,  Mich;,  9  Nov.  1905. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1853,  and  subse- 
quently studied  at  the  Berkely  Divinity  School, 
where  he  was  for  a  time  professor  of  Hebrew. 
He  was  ordained  in  1857,  and  after  being  suc- 
cessively rector  of  Saint  John's  Church,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  and  Saint  Peter's,  Philadelphia, 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Michigan  in  1889. 

DAVIES,  Thoiau  Frederick,  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop;  b.  Philadelphia, 
20  July  1872,  the  son  of  Thomas  Frederidc 
Davies,  bishop  of  Michigan.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1894  and  at  the  Oneral 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  in  1897. 
He  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1897;  and  priest 
in  1898  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
He  was  assistant  minister  at  the  Church  of  the 
Incarnation,  New  York  1897-1900;  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Norwich,  Conn.,  1901-03;  rector 
of  All  Saints',  Worcester,  Mass.,  1903-11,  and 
became  bishop  of  western  Massachusetts  in 
1911. 

DAVIES,  T.  Wltton,  English  Baptist 
theologian  and  Orientalist :  b.  Nantyglo,  Mon- 
mouthshire, 1851.  He  was  educated  at  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  and  studied  also  in  Berlin, 
Leiptig  and  Strassburg.  He  was  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Merthyr  Tydfil  in  1878-80,  professor 
of  classics,  Hebrew  and  mathematics  at  Haver- 
fordwest Baptist  College  1880-91,  principal  of 
Midland  Baptist  College,  Nottingham  1892-99, 
lecturer  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  University  Col- 
lege. Nottingham  1897-99,  and  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Literature  in  Ban- 
gor Baptist  College  1899-1906,  and  since  the  lat- 
ter year  professor  of  Semitic  Unguals,  His 
publications  include  'Oriental  Studies  hi  Great 
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Britain^  (1892) ;  'Magic.  Divinatioa  and 
E>emoiiology  among  the  Hebrews  and  their 
NeUhbors'  (189B);  'The  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  -Testament'  (1900);  'Heinrich  Ewald, 
Ortentalist  and  Tbeoltwian*  (1905) ;  commen- 
taries on  "Psalms*  'Ezra,*  •Nrfieraiah*  and 
■Esther,*  in  'The  Centary  Bible'  (1906-09); 
'The  Survival  of  the  Evangelical  Faith*  (1907)  ; 
joint-author  'Welsh  Political  and  Educational 
Leaders'  (1907) ;  and  "Wales  To-day  and  To- 
morrow' (1907)  ;  'Literary  and  Human  Factors 
in  My  Life*  (1911) ;  *Bel  and  the  Dragon.'  in- 
trodintion   and   commentary   in    the    'Oxford 


DAVIESS,  da'vTs,  Joseph  Hanulton,  Amer- 
ican lawyer:  b.  Belford  County,  Va.,  4  March 
1774;  d.  Tippecanoe.  Ind.^  7  Nov.  1811.  He  was 
famed  for  his  eccentricities  and  was  commonly 
known  as  "Jo*  Daviess.  He  was  appointed 
United  States  district  attorney  in  Kentucky  and 
in  that  capacity  prosecuted  Aaron  Burr  for 
treason.  Jo  Daviess  County  in  Illinois  was 
named  ui  his  honor.  He  was  Idlled  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Tippecanoe. 

dAVILA,  da've-la,  the  name  of  several  per- 
sons well  known  in  the  history  of  Spanish- 
.  America:  1.  Gn,  Gonzales.  (See  Centbal 
America;  First  Sfawish  Colonies).  2.  Juan, 
Spanish  soldier:  b.  Granada,  Nicaragua,  1530; 
served  in  Peni,  and  later  under  Coronado  in 
Costa  Rica,  and  wrote  (1566)  <Relaci6n  de  la 
Provincia  de  Costa  Rica,'  a  document  of  his- 
torical value.  3.  CoELLO  t  pACHECO,  governor 
and  captain- general  of  Chile,  1667-70. 

DAVILA,  da've-lf,  Alonzo,  Spanish  soldier: 
b.  City  of  Mexico;  d.  there,  1566.  He  was  sup- 
IKiBcd  to  be  implicated  in  a  plot  to  make  Mar- 
tin Cortes  niler  of  New  Spain.snd  was  executed 
on  this  account 

DAVILA,  Enrico  Caterino,  Italian  states- 
man and  historian :  b.  near  Padua,  Italy,  30 
Oct.  1576;  d.  near  Verona.  8  Aug-  1631.  His 
father,  a  Cypriote,  who  fled  to  Venice  after 
the  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  the  Turks  in  1S61, 
introduced  him  to  the  French  court,  where  he 
was  made  page ;  after  this  he  entered  the  French 
service,  in  wnich  he  highly  disiiti^uished  him- 
self. He  subsequently  entered  me  Venetian 
service,  gradually  rose  to  the  post  of  governor 
of  Dalmatia,  Friuli  and  the  island  of  Candia, 
and  was  esteemed  at  Venice  the  first  man  in  the 
republic  after  the  doge.  While  governor  of 
Crema  he  was  murdered.  He  is  principally 
celebrated  for  his  'History  of  the  Civil  Wars 
of  France,  from  1SS9  to  1598'.  ('Stoiia  della 
Guerre  Civili  di  Francia,'  Venice  1630).  This 
has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and 
deserves  a  place  near  the  works  of  Guicciardini 
and  Machiavelli.  His  'Life'  has  been  written 
by  A.  Zeno  (Venice  1733) ;  Gscato  (Vicenza 
1885).  Consult  also  President  J.  Adams,  'Dis- 
COur»  on  Davila'   (1805). 

DAVILA,  Pedrarlaa  Spanish  governor  of 
the  Darien  (Jolony,  Castilla  del  Oro  and  Nica- 
ragua; b.  Segovia.  Spain^  about  1440;  d.  Leon, 
Nicaragua.  July  1S30.  His  name  was  originally 
Pedro  Arias,  but  the  form  given  above  is  better 
known  in  history.  He  was  the  brother  of  the 
Condi  de  Pufionrostro,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Condesa  de  Moya,  the  friend  of 


Isabella  the  Catholic;  won  distinction  in  the 
wars  of  Granada,  and  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
Fonscca,  bishop  of  Burgos,  master  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Spaniui-American  colonies  during  the 
Fe^s  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  Charles  I. 
Fonseca  made  Davila  governor  of  Darien  in 
1514,  and  the  governor  promptly  employed  the 
adventurers  who  accompanied  him  in  a  number 
of  expeditions,  including  that  of  Hernan  Ponce 
and  Bartolome  Hurtado  (1516)  to  the  coasts  of 
the  present  republics  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica.  He  established  himself  at  Panama,  and 
had  at  his  command  the  famous  soldiers  Bal- 
boa, Hernandez  de  Cordoba,  De  Soto,  Oieda. 
Olid,  Ponce  and  Francisco  Puarro.  In  I52&-27 
he  asserted  that,  as  eovernor  of  Castilla  del 
Oro,  be  ought  to  administer  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras  as  well.  His  claim  to  the  former  was 
recognized.  Balboa  suffered  death  in  conse- 
quence Of  incurring  bis  enmity.  Pcdrarias  is 
cited  most  frequently  as  the  type  of  the  vigor- 
ous, but  w^lly  unscrupulous  facial  of  the 
first  period  of^  Spanish  colonization  on  the 
Amencan  mainland. 

DAvILA  Y  PADILLA,  pi-thS'ya,  An- 

fstin,  Mexican  historian :  b.  Mexico  1562 ; 
Sanlo  Domingo  1604,  He  entered  the  order 
of  Dominicans  in  1578,  taught  philosophy  and 
theology  at  the  College  of  La  Puebia  and  Mex- 
ico, becoming  prior  of  his  convent  La  Puebia, 
and  procurer  of  his  order  at  the  courts  of 
Madrid  and  Rome  1596.  He  became  preacher 
for  Philippe  11  1588,  a;id  was  consecrated  as 
artJibishop  of  Santo  Domingo  1601.  He  burned 
several  hundred  copies  of  Uie  Bible  translated 
into  Spanish  and  annotated  by_  Protestants.  He 
wrote  'Historia  de  la  provincia  de  Santiago  de 
Mejico>  (1596^1634)  ;  and  'Varia  historia  de  la 
Nueva  Espatia  y  Florida'   (Valladolid  1634). 

DA  VINCI,  Leonardo.  See  Vino. 
Leonardo  Da. 

DAVIS,  Arthur  Hoey,  Australian  literary 
man :  b.  Drayton,  Queensland,  Australia,  14 
Nov.  1861.  After  spending  six  years  in  a 
sotrewhat  venturesome  life  for  a  boy,  from  1882 
to  1888,  on  sheep  and  stock  farms,  he  entered 
the  office  of  the  curator  of  Intestate  Estates  at 
Brisbane,  and  the  following  year  he  became 
clerk  in  the  sherifTs  office  and  under-sheriff  in 
1902,  a  position  which  he  left  the  following  year 
to  found  Steel  Rudd's  Magaxinc,  a  journal 
which  was  destined  to  exert  a  very  considerable 
influence  on  contemporary  Australian  thoiigfit 
and  literature.  Davis,_  or  «Steel  Rudd,»  Hie 
name  by  which  he  is  universally  known,  may  be 
said  to  have  created  an  Australian  literary 
school  of  his  own  and  to  have  done  more  than 
any  other  modem  Australian  writer  to  bring 
his  country  before  the  eye  of  the  public  He 
has  encouraged  the  younger  generation  of 
Australian  writers  to  renewed  literary  efforts, 
dirough  the  columns  of  his  magazine  whicji 
have  been  always  invitingly  open  to  them.  As 
the  chronicler  of  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the 
■back  country*  he  became  famous  in  Australia 
in  1906,  and  soon  thereafter  he  acquired  an 
international  refutation,  to  such  an  extent,  in 
fact  that,  as  a  critic  complains,  there  seems  to  be 
only  one  name  in  modem  Australian  literature 
worth  chronicling.    His  language  is  terse,  vivid, 

Cicturesque,  and  his  power  of  depicting  the  life 
e  presents  is  noticeable  in  all  he  does.  Among 
bis  wotfcs  v^ich  have  attractol  attention  at 
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home  and  outside  Austnlut  are  'On  Our  Sec- 
tion' (1899)  ;  'Our  New  S«:tion>  (1903)  ;  'Dad 
m  Politics'  (1904-<I5};  'Sandy's  Section.' 
Davis  has  been  called  the  Mark  Twain  of 
Australia,  and  his  "Dad,"  the  father  of  the 
Rndd  family,  has  been  compared  to  the  work 
■  of  the  great  American  humorist 

DAVIS,  Arthur  Powell,  American  dyil 
engineer:  b.  Decatur,  111.,  9  Feb.  1861.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  Emporia  State  Normal 
School  and  at  Columbian  University  in  1888. 
He  was  topographer  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  1884-94,  when  he  conducted  sur- 
veys and  explorations  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  California.  In  1895-97  he  was  hydrog- 
rapher  in  charge  of  all  government  stream 
measurements,  and  in  1898-1901  was  in  charge 
of  the  hydrographic  examination  of  the  Nica- 
ra^a  and  Panama  Canal  routes.  He  is  a 
ciuef  engineer  of  the  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service  since  1906  and  in  1909  was  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal.  He  has 
published 'Elevation  and  Stadia  Tables'  (1893)  ; 
'Progress  of  Stream  Measurements'  (1897): 
'Irrigation  near  Phosnix,  Arizona'  (1897) ;  'Ir 


rigation  Investigation  in  Arizona'  (1898)  ;  'i^- 
drography  of  Nicaragua'  (1899)  ;  'Hydrography 
of  the  American  Isthmus'  (1902)  ;  _'Wai 


age  on  Salt  River,  Arizona'  (1903),  also  arti- 
cles in  magazines  on  irrigation,  the  Isthmian 
canals  and  other  hydrographic  subjects. 

DAVIS,  Bradley  Moore,  American  bot- 
anist: b.  Chicago,  .19  Nov.  1871.  He  was 
graduated  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity in  1892,  and  studied  also  at  Harvard,  Bonn 
and  Naples.  From  1895  to  1906  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  department  of  botanj;  at  Chi- 
cago University.  He  was  assistant  in  botany 
in  1911-14  and  professor  of  botany  since  1914 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  joint 
author  of  'The  Principles  of  Botany'  (1906); 
'Laboratorv  and  Field  Manual  of  Botany* 
(1907),  ana  many  papers  on  plant  cytology  and 
plant  genetics. 

DAVIS,  Charlca  Belmoat,  American 
author:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa..  24  Jan.  1866.  He 
is  a  son  of  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  and  a 
brother  of  Richard  Harding  Davis  (qq.v.)  :  was 
educated  at  Lehigh  University,  and  was  United 
States  consul  at  FloretKC;  Italy,  for  some  time. 
He  has  written  'The  Borderland  of  Socieh'' 
(1896);  'The  Stage  Door'  (1908);  'llie 
Lodger    Overhead'     (1909) ;     'Tales    of.  the 


DAVIS,  Charlea  Harold,  American  artist: 
b.  Amesbury,  Mass.,  7  Jan.  IS56.  He  studied 
three  years  at  the  Art  Music  School  of  Boston 
and  under  Lefebvre  and  Boulanger  at  the 
Acadfmie  Julien,  Paris.  He  lived  in  France 
from  1880  to  1890,  and  exhibited  annually  at  the 
Salon.  In  1906  he  was  elesttd  to  the  National 
Acadismy  of  Design.  He  was  awarded  prices 
and  medals  at  every  expoution  since  1887.  He 
paints  chiefly  evening  effects  and  is  remark- 
able for  stmpliritv  of  execution.  His  more  not- 
able works  are  'The  Brook'  (Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy) ;  'Late  Afternoon'  (Union  League  Ouh, 
New  York);  'Evening'  and  'August'  (Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York);  'Deepening 
Shadows'  (Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington) ; 
'Summer'  (National  Gallery.  Washington) ; 
•Close  of  D^*  and  'Twilight'    (Chic^o  Art 
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Institute) ;  'Moonrise  at  Twili^'  (Carn^ie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh) ;  'Landscape'  (Bostbn 
Museum).  He  is  also  represented  in  the  City 
Museum,  Saint  Loub;  the  Art  Museum,  Syra- 
cuse; the  Wordsworth  Athenwum,  Hartford; 
the  An  Museum,  Worcester,  Mais. ;  the  Provi- 
dence School  of  Design  and  the  Art  Museum, 
Minneapolis. 

DAVIS,  CbarlM  Henry  Stanley,  American 
physician  and  Egyptologist:  b,  Ckishen,  Conn., 
2  Mar^h  1840:  d.  Nov.  1917.  He  sttidied  iti 
New  York  and  European  hospitals  and  subse- 
quently settled  in  Meridcn,  Conn.,  of  which  he 
was  mayor  1877-88  and  dty  treasurer  1897-99. 
He  published  'History  of  WallingEord  and 
Ueriden*  (1870)  ;  'The  Voice  as  a  Musical  In- 
strumeat'  (1B73);  '  Classilicatiot^  Education 
and  Training  of  Feeble  Minded,  Imbecile  and 
Idiotic  Children'  (1880);  'The  EgyplUn  Book 
of  the  Dead'  (edited  1897)  ;  'History  of  &nfpt 
in  the  Light  of  Modem  Discoveries'  (1896)  ; 
'Grammar  of  the  Old  Persian  Language* 
(1878)  ;  'How  to  Be  Successful  as  a  Physician' 
(1905)  ;  'Grammar  of  the  Modem  Irish  Lan- 
guage' (1909)  ;  'Some  ot  life's  Problems' 
(1914).  He  was  editor  of  Biblia,  a  journal  of 
Oriental  archeology  from  1887,  and  a  member 
of  many  learned  societies. 

DAVIS,    Cnshman     Kelloge,     American 

■  '  ■  ■  "  krson,  N.  Y.,  16  June  1838;  d. 
.  27  Nov.  1900.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1857;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  enlisted  m  the  Union 
army  in  1861.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Saint  Paul  in  1865;  was  chosen  to  the  Minne- 
sota legislature  in  1867;  became  United  States 
district  attorney  in  1868;  governor  of  Minnesota 
in  1874;  and  United  States  senator  in  1887,  1893 
and  1899.  He  was  a  Republican  and  a  member 
of  the  peace  commission  which  negotiated  the 
treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  in 
1898.  He  was  for  several  years  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
reported  the  resolution  which  practically  de- 
clared war  against  Spain. 

DAVIS,  David,  American  jurist:  b.  Cedl 
County,  Ml,  9  March  1815;  d.  Bloomington, 
III,  26  June  1886.  He  was  gndnated  at  Ken- 
yon  College  in  1332,  and  settied  in  Illinois  at  a 
lawyer  in  1835.  He  was  elected  to  the  hsisla- 
ture  in  1844  and  served  as  a  Stat«  circuit  jndge 
from  1846  to  1862.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  He  voted  in  favor 
of  the  Legal  Tender  Act.  He  resigned  in  1877 
to  enter  the  United  Sutes  Senate,  of  which  he 
became  president  pro  tem.  in  1881,  and  retired 
In  1883.  . 

DAVIS,  Bdvrin  HamlKoo,  American 
archxologist :  b.  Ross  County,  Ohio,  22  Jan. 
1811 ;  <J.  New  York,  15  May  1888.  He  was  the 
author  of  "Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley'  (1848),  which  was  described  by  A. 
Morlot,  the  distinguished  Swiss  arehzologist,  as 
being  'as  glorious  a  monument  of  American 
science  as  Bunker  Hill  is  of  American  bravery.' 

DAVIS,  George  Whitefield,  American 
army  oificer:  b.  Thompson,  Conn.,  26  July  1839. 
He  was  educated  at  the  New  Britain  State 
Norms]  School,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  enlisted  in  the  llth  Connecticut  In- 
fantry and  by  1865  had  atuined  the  rank  of 
major  of   volunteers.     He  i 
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captain  of  the  14&  United  States  Infantiy  ht 
1867  and  retiird  as  tnajor-Bcneral  ia  1903.  He 
was  military  governor  of  Porto  Rico  in  1899, 
and  provost-marsha]  of  the  Philippines  in  1901. 
He  was  appointed  on  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission in  1904  and  was  governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  in  19(M-05,  He  was  special  agent  of  the 
State  Department  to  the  government  of  Guate* 
aula  in  1913.  He  wrote  the  military  history  of 
the  governments  of  Porto  Rico  and  Manila  and 
was  president  of  the  board  of  publication  of  the 
official  records  of  the  Civil  War. 

DAVIS,  Henry  Gusawsy,  American  cap- 
italist and  legislator:  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  16  Nov. 
1823:  d.  Washington,  D.  C.  II  March  1916. 
He  became  superintendent  of  the  plantation 
of  ex'Gov.  George  Howard  of  Haryfand,  near 
Woodstock,  Md.,  and  subsequently  was  drake- 
man  and  conductor  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railway,  and  agent  at  Piedmont,  W.  Va.  Then 
he  was  active  as  a  merchant  and  collier  at 
Piedmont,  and  later  carried  to  success  the  West 
Virginia  Central  and  Pittsburgh  Railway,  by 
means  of  which  he  gave  access  to  timber  and 
coal  lands  of  great  value.  The  president  of  this 
road,  he  also  became  president  of  the  Piedmont 
and  Cumberland  Kne.  Sold  these  roads  to  the 
West  Maryland  Railroad  in  1902;  at  once  built 
coal  and  coke  railway  frcon  EUcins  to  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  of  which  he  became  president;  was 
also  president  of  the  Davis  Colliery  Company, 
Elkins  National  Bank  and  chairman  of  board, 
Davis  Trust  Company  of  W.  Va.  and  personalhj 
managed  these  institutions  at  the  age  of  SS 
(1916).  He  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the 
West  Virginia  house  of  delegates  in  1865,  was 
State  senator  in  1867-69,  and  having  served 
two  terms  (1871-83)  as  United  States  senator, 
declined  re-election.  In  July  1904  he  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Democratic  party  for  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Pan-American  Congress,  and 
became  also  a  member  of  the  Intercontinental 
Railway  Commission.  He  was  a  power  in  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  State  (as  was  his  son- 
in-law,  S.  B.  Elkins,  in  the  Republican  party). 
He  gave  from  his  great  wealth  to  local  charities 
and  educational  ■---■■■■- 


1817;  d.  Baltimore,  Md.,  30  Dec.  1865.  He 
a  member  of  Congress  for  three  terms  (1856- 
65),  and  took  a  leading  part  in  advocating 
emancipation  and  loyalty  to  the  Union.  His 
sublished  works  are  'The  War  of  Ormiizd  and 
Ahriman  in  the  19th  century*  (1853)  ;  'Speeches 
and  Addresses  in  Congress'  (1867). 

DAVIS,  Jefferson,  American  statesman: 
b.  in  Christian  County,  Ky.,  3  June  1806;  d.  New 
Orleans,  La.,  6  Dec.  1889.  A  year  or  two  after 
the  birth  of  Davis  the  family  removed  to 
Wilkinson  County,  Miss.,  a  new  and  pros- 
perous cotton  region.  Young  Davis  was  sent  to 
various  private  schools  in  Mississippi  and  Ken- 
ttidcy  before  he  became  a  student  at  Transyl- 
vania University  in  1822.  From  Transylvania 
he  went  as  a  cadet  to  West  Point  in  1824,  where 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  were  &is  friends  or  class- 
males.  After  bis  gradtiatioB  in  1828  Davis 
served  seven  years  as  an  oiScer  in  the  United 
States  *nay  alone  the  Nonhwestem  frontier, 
that  is,  in  towa,  Wi5consinandMiimcaota.  CoL 


Zachaiy  Taylor  was  for  a  part  of  Ais  period  bis 
ctMnmander.  In  1835  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Taylor  and  the  same  year  he  resigned  from 
the  army  and  settled  as  a  cotton  planter  in 
Warren  County,  Miss.,  where  he  quickly  rose 
to  the  position  of  a  wealthy  and  influential 
citizen  and  owner  of  slaves.  An  older  brother, 
a  leading  public  man  of  the  State,  contributed 
much  to  this  easy  success  and  was  in  consider- 
aUe  measure  responsible  for  the  entry  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis  into  politics,  1843,  as  a  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Meanwhile  the  first  Mrs.  Davis  bad  died  and  he 
married  Miss  Varina  Howell,  a  daughter  of  a 
well-to-do  planter  of  the  State,  Hence  the 
connections  and  social  ties  of  the  young  political 
antirant'were  such  as  to  advance  him  rapidly. 
The_  issue  which  drew  him  into  public  affairs 
was  die  proposed  rejtudialion  of  a  great  debt 
which  the  State  of  Mississippi  had  contracted 
with  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  Philadelphia  capital- 
ist. The  older  counties,  those  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  were  prevailingly  Whig  and  op- 
posed to  repudiation  on  both  moral  and  political 
grounds.  Davis  was  a  Democrat  who  broke 
with  his  party  on  the  issue  and  offered  himself 
as  candidate  for  the  legislature  with  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  Democrats  from  carrying  out 
their  plans.  Although  be  was  defeated,  he  be- 
came an  elector  on  the  Polk  ticket  in  1844.  As 
such  he  canvassed  the  State  and  became  widely 
known  as  an  effective  speaker  and  ardent  ex- 
pansionist The  next  year  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress,  but  he  resigned  to  take 
command  of  a  regjment  of  Mississippi  volun- 
teers in  1846.  He  played  a  conspicuous  part 
under  Gen.  Zacbary  Taj^lor  at  Monterey  and 
Buena  Vista,  for  which  his  name  became  famil- 
iar to  the  whole  country.  On  his  return  from 
Mexico  in  1847  he  was  appointed  by  the  Kover- 
nor  of  Mississippi  to  a  vacancy  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  When  the  legislature  met  he 
was  unanimously  diosen  for  a  full  term.  When 
he  appeared  in  Congress  he  was  promptly  made 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Comminee  on  Military 
Affairs  and  as  such  he  labored  constantly  for  a 
larger  army  and  for  the  coniguest  and  retention 
of  that  part  of  Mexico  which  borders  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  To  the  disgust  of  Davis,  John 
C  Calhoun  lent  his  influence  to  the  party  of 
apposition  and  the  extreme  expansionists  were 
defeated.  Nevertheless  Davis  was  an  avowed 
follower  of  Calhoun  and  upon  the  death  of  the 
latter  he  became  the  accepted  leader  of  the 
South  in  national  affairs.  In  the  critical  strug- 
gle of  1850,  when  there  was  imminent  danger  of 
a  disruption  of  die  Union,  Davis  was  an  ex> 
tremist  who  urged  secession  on  the  part  of  the 
South  rather  tijan  submission  to  the  compromise 
measure  which'  allowed  California  to  enter  the 
Union  as  a  free  State.  He  demanded  the 
extension  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line 
to  the  Pacific  which  would  have  made 
southern  California  a  slave  State  and  left 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Utah  open 
to  slave  colonization.  Failing  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  his  plan,  he  signed,  with 
most  of  the  other  Soudiern  delegates  in  Con- 
gress, a  protest  against  the  compromise,  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  Senate  and  went  home  to 
lead  a  party  of  protest  there.  As  candidate 
for  the  governorship  he  waged  a  vigorous 
oampaifcn,  but  was  defeated  by  the  UnionisR  on 
a  margnn  of  less,  than  1,000  votes.    Davis  was 
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now  a  discredited  pcJilician,  for  not  only  Mis- 
siasippi  but  «very  other  Southern  State,  save 
South  Carohna,  repudiated  the  idea  of  seces- 
sion. He  retired  to  his  plantation,  but  he  soon 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  <Ujcus- 
sions  and  when  his  friend,  Franklin  Pierce,  was 
nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  Democrats 
in  1852,  he  made  an  active  canvass  in  h)s  be- 
half both  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  After 
the  eleciion  of  Pierce,  Davis  was  asked  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Cabinet  The  offer  was 
declined,  but  the  President-elect  prevailed  on 
him  finally  to  enter  the  Administration  as  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Although  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
Democrats  was  never  to  disturb  the  Gimpro- 
mise  of  18S0,  Davis  the  bitterest  opponent  of 
that  measure  two  years  before  was  now  one  of 
the  first  advisers  of  the  Administration.  There 
was  uneasiness  in  the  country,  but  Davis  liad 
changed  his  mind.  He  never  again  uq^ed  the 
South  to  secede  but  insisted  on  fightmg  for 
the  South  and  slavery  within  the  Union,  A* 
Secretary  of  War  Davis  was  a  vigorous  and 
resolute  reorganixer.  He  undertook  to  reform 
and  enlarge  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point ;  he  enlarged  the  arm^  and  tried  to  aboKsh 
the  rule  of  seniority  which  he  considered  a 
handicap  to  any  military  organization;  and  lie 
brought  camels  from  Arabia  to  be  used  as  car- 
riers on  the  dusty  plains  of  the  Far  West  .But 
his  greatest  work  was  the  survey  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  with  a  view  to  building  a 
Pacific  railrwwL  Five  routes  were  surveyed 
and  an  elaborate  report  in  12  octavo  volumes 
was  laid  before  Congress  at  the  end  of  his 
term.  Ensineers,  geologists  and  botanists  had 
contributed  their  work  and  the  value  of  the 
great  West  was  made  plain  to  the  country.  He 
recommended  the  building  of  a  road  W  the 
southernmost  rautt;  that  is,  from  Memphis  to 
southern  California.  The  government  should 
give  public  lands  and  bonds  and  aid  in  financing 
the  schem^  the  war  powers  of  the  President  be- 
ing called  mto  use  in  support  of  these  national- 
ist recommendations.  Althongh  nothing  was 
done  at  that  time,  these  surveys  were  die 
beginning  of  a  new  agitation  for  a  railway  to 
the  Pacific.  When  Pierce's  term  dosed,  I^vis 
returned  to  the  Senate  where  he  continued  to 
represent  and  press  Southern  interests  upon 
Congress  and  tne  conntry.  The  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  in  1854,  which  he  had 
favored,  had  set  the  sections  to  fiefatinft  each 
other  as  fiercely  as  before  1850.  He  now  took 
the  view  that  Kansas  should  be  kept  open  to 
slavery  and  he  saw  in  the  Dred  Scott  dedsion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  full  justification  for  his 
contention.  TTie  new  Presiaent,  Buchanan,  was" 
not  in  the  beginning  in  sympathy  with  the  ex- 
treme pro-slavery  demand  and  he  sent  Robert 
J,  Walter,  whom  Davis  and  most  other  leading 
Southerners  distrusted,  as  ^vemor  to  Kansas. 
When  'the  Lecompton  constitution  was  defeated 
in  Kansas,  Davis  denounced  Walker  as  a  traitor 
to  the  South.  Buchanan  removed  Walker  in 
obedience  to  the  entreaties  of  Davis  and  others. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  Northern  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party,  denounced  the  President  for 
his  treatment  of  Walker  and  for  his  acceptance 
of  the  Lecompton  constitution.  Douglas  im- 
mediately regained  the  popularity  he  had  lost  in 
1854.  The  issue  was  joined  and  Davis  becanic 
the  irreconcilable  opponent  of  Doi^as  and  of 
his  cattdidacy.     The  Senate  was  made  the  scene 


of  their  manceuvers.  Doudas  wat  *read*  out 
of  the  party  by  Davis  which  only  added  to  the 
followers  of  the  former  at  the  North.  Davis 
procured  the  adoption  of  a  tenes  of  resolutions 
in  April  which  was  made  the  platform  of  the  re- 
actionary or  Southern  element  in  the  convention 
which  was  about  to  meet  in  Charleston.  Davis 
gave  instructions  to  the  national  committee 
while  the  convention  was  in  session.  Dou^as 
directed  the  conduct  of  the  majority  of  the  dele- 

ees.  The  unyielding  attitude  of  the  two 
Jers  caused  the  br^ik-up  of  the  convention 
and  the  nomination  of  two  Democratic  candi- 
dates, Breckinridge  and  Douglas.  But  when  it 
became  increasingly  clear  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  candidate  of  the  RepuUicans,  would 
be  elected,  Davis,  who  had  remained  in  Wash- 
ington all  summer,  endeavored,  in  September 
1860,  to  brint;  about  a  reconciliation  between 
the  angry  sections  of  the  party.  Unable  to  find 
a  leader  who  could  unite  the  followers  of  Dou- 
glas and  Breckenridge,  he  gave  up  and  let 
events  take  their  own  course.  He  was  in  Mis- 
sissippi when  the  election  of  Lincoln  was  an- 
nounced and  bis  opinion  was  at  once  sought  by 

The  Charleston  Mercury  on  10  November  that 
he  was  opposed  to  breJting  up  the  Union  and 
advised  that  Mississippi  would  probably  not  fol- 
low South  Carolina.  Later  ttie  governor  of 
Mississippi  called  a  conference  of  the  State's 
delegation  in  Congress  in  which  Dans  again 
advised  against  secession.     This  led  to  a  reac- 


dency  of  the  United  States.  But  the  shaping 
of  events  had  already  passed  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  leaders.  South  Carolina  was  al- 
most a  unit  in  favor  of  immediate  secession. 
The  cause  had  long  been  a  popular  one  in  that 
State.  And  if  South  Carofina  left  the  Union 
and  should  then  be  coerced  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment nothing  could  prevent  the  secession  of 
the  other  Southern  States.  South  Carolina  se- 
ceded. Davis,  again  in  Washington,  urged  Bu- 
chanan to  recognize  the  act  as  uie  right  of  any 
State.  Buchanan  refused  to  follow  this  advice 
and  when  Mississippi  withdrew  Davis  gave  up 
his  place  in  the  Senate  with  the  ^eatcst  reluc- 
tance. He  returned  to  Mississippi  warning  the 
people  along  the  way  that  there  would  be  a 
long  and  bitter  struggle.  In  so  far  as  he  had 
any  plans  for  the  new  rigime,  he  wished  to  be- 
come the  commander  of  an  army  in  the  field. 
But  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Con- 
federacy on  9  Feb.  1861  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  movement  which  he  had,  to  be  sure,  fa- 
vored in  the  beginning  but  which  he  had  cer- 
tainly not  urged  in  recent  yrars.  He  now  en- 
deavored to  reconcile  all  elemetits  of  the  South. 
The  radicals  be  thought  would  be  satisfied  to 
remain  in  private  stations  or  fight  in  the  ranks. 
Conservatives  who  had  oniosed  secession  were 
placed  in  Cabinet  positions.  Charles  G.  Mem- 
minger  of  the  Treasury,  L.  Pope  Walker  of  the 
War  Department  and  Robert  E.  Lee  of  the  army 
were  all  of  this  group:  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  the  Vice-President,  had  always  been 
opposed  to  secession  and  he  was  a  personal  op- 
ponent of  Davis.  This  conciliatory  program  of 
Davis  was  adopted  by  the  States  when  they 
chose  opponents  of  the  secession  movement  to 
seats  in  the  Confederate  Senate,  Radicals  like 
William  L.  Yancey  and  Robert  Barnwell  Rhelt, 
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who  had  fought  for  a  Soutbem  Confederacy  for 


lems  as  the  war  wore  on.  Se^ng  to  enlist  the 
conservatives  of  the  South  on  his  side,  he  bIso 
sought  to  conciliate  the  conservatives  of  the 
North  and  thus  isolate  the'  radical  Republicans 
who  urged  the  prompt  coercion  of  the  seceded 
States.  To  this  end  Davis  labored  consistently 
to  prevent  bloodshed  at  Charleston  where  a 
Southern  army  was  gaihering  to  compel  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Sumter.  William  H.  Seward, 
the  most  influential  man  of  the  North  before 
the  inaugurati«i  of  Lincoln,  likewise  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  an  outbreak.  The  policy  of 
conciliation  was  so  publicly  and  openly  culti- 
vated that  Southern  leaders  of  the  radical  type 
insisted  that  there  would  be  no  war,  that  Davis 
andSewardhadanunderstanding  between  them 
whereby  the  Union  was  to  be  restored.  When, 
therefore,  General  Beauregard  telegraphed  from 
Charleston  that  Fort  Sumter  would  be  repro- 
visioned  by  order  of  the  Federal  government, 
Davis  still  hesitated  and  advised  against  attack 
if  by  delav  any  sort  of  assurance  were  given 
that  the  fort  would  be  given  up  peacefully. 
When  the  order  to  begin  firing  was  finally  given 
it  was  done  hurriedly  fay  subaJtems  of  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  who  feared  that  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  war  and  a  reconstruction  of 
the  Union  would  follow.  But  the  firing  on 
Major  Anderson  on  the  night  of  12  April  1861 
stirred  the  martial  spirit  of  the  whole  South, 
as  well  as  of  the  North,  and  the  border  States 
of  Virginia,  Norih  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Ar- 
kansas joined  the  Confederacy.  Davis  became 
the  President  of  all  the  seceded  States  and  the 
capital  was  removed  from  Montgomery  to  Rich- 
mond. The  constitution  of  the  new  group  of 
commonwealths  was  in  many  respects  die  work 
of  Davis  and  the  moderate  attitude  of  th£  Con- 
federate toward  the  foreign  slave  trade  and  the 
tarifi  was  due  to  his  influence.  Althonfih 
presidents  of  repi^ics  are  not  held  rigidly  to 
the  strict  tetters  of  constittttions,  Davis  was 
roost  careful  not  to  overstep  the  bcomds  set  him 
save  in  the  gravest  emergencies.  He  set  aside 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  only  in  rare  instances 
and  then  for  limited  districts  and  for  limited 
periods.  He  allowed  the  greatest  freedom  of 
the  press,  even  when  most  of  the  leading  papers 
insisted  upon  denouncing  him  every  day.  I  be- 
lieve no  newspaper  oflicc  was  closed  by  his  or^ 
der  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war.  One 
of  the  weaknesses  of  his  administration  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  definitely  elected  to 
1861  for  a  term  of  six  years  after  the  expirMton 
of  which  he  could  not  be  a  candidate  for  re< 
election.  This  gave  the  Confederate  Conpress 
a  frrer  hand  than  any  other  American  Conf;ress 
has  ever  had.  But  an  equally  difficult  problem 
for  Davis  consisted  in  choosing  the  command- 
ers of  the  armies.  The  high  ofBccrs  ytho  re- 
signed from  the  Union  army  all  expected  highi 
er  commands  from  the  Confederate  government 
Davis  hoped  to  appoint  men  accorditw  to  -what 
he  prematurely  called  a  merit  system ;  but  they 
insisted  each,  save  Lee,  upon  the  old  seniority 
nile  of  the  Federal  government.  Dissatisfac- 
tion began  when  the  first  list  of  generals  was 
sent  in ;  it  grew  steadily  to  the  end  Davis  be- 
lieved in  the  voltmleer  ^stera  for  the  heffin- 
ninsf  of  the  struggle;  but  m  the  winter  of  1861- 
62  he  became  convioced  that  OMtacriplion  alone 


lieved  the  lines  of  State  sovereignty  should  be 
partially  obliterated  during  the  war;  but  Con- 

Eess  and  the  legislatures  of  the  Stales  opposed 
m  bitlerly.  He  urged  that  appointments  to 
all  the  respon<iible  military  positions  should  be 
made  by  the  President  upon  reconunendation  of 
the  army  chiefs;  but  the  governors  of  the  States 
apposed  and  the  judges  of  State  courts  inter- 
vened in  military  matters  with  contrary  opinions 
and  with  habeas  carpus  proceedings.  In  spit* 
of  all  these  and  other  di^culties,  he  did  create 
great  armies  and  a  considerable  navy;  he  set  up 
arsenalsandbuilt  saltworks,  laid  railroad  tracl^ 
and  encouraged  all  sorts  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures. Zeal  and  energy  characterized  his  adminis- 
tration from  the  start  and  the  positive  blunders 
of  serious  ma^itude  of  which  he  was  guilty 
were  few.  With  a  population  of  less  than 
7,000,000  white  people,  Oie  Confederacy  raised 
armies  which  numbered  near  a  million  men  and 
it  required  the  work  of  2,000,000  soldiers  and 
four  .year?  of  time  to  suppress  them.  But  the 
pressure  of  the  blockade  which  President  Lin- 
coln increased  with  every  month  and  the  fail- 
ure of  every  European  power  to  recognise  the 
Confederacy  finally  brought  Davis  and  his  gen- 
erals to  expect  defeat  Moreover  the  railroads 
wore  om;  rolling  stock  failed  and  the  plentiful- 
supplies  in  the  country  districts  could  not  be 
transported  to  the  armies  or  the  centres  of  pop- 
ulation. Bread  riots  occurred  in  Richmond  and 
the  army  of  Lee  while  it  guarded  the  lines 
about  Petersburg  had  no  meat  and  little  bread. 
The  people  lost  neart.  Lee's  army  surrendered 
on  the  9th  of  A^ril  1865.  Davis  was  already 
hastening  south  m  flight.  He  was  captured  at 
Irwinsville,  Ga.,  on  the  10th  of  May  following 
and  he  was  promptly  imprisoned  at  Fort  Mon- 
roe. There  he  remained  until  IS  May  1867 
when  he  was  released  on  bail  signed  by  Horace 
Greeley  and  other  life-long  opponents.  Broken 
in  body  and  fortune,  he  visited  New  Orleans, 
his  former  home  near  Vicksburgi  England  and 
France;  but  settled  down  to  work  as  the  presi- 
dent of  a  life  insurance  company  in  Memphis  in 
1870,  The  panic  of  1873  caused  the  business  to 
faJI.  He  then  endeavored  to  promote  some 
lai^  commercial  enterprises  in  N«w  Orleans 
but  these  never  materiahzed  and  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Beauvoir  in  1878,  a  pretty  home  on 
the  Gulf  coast  which  was  presented  to  him  by 
a  friend,  where  he  spent  tne  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  died  in  New  Orleans  where  he  had 
gone  on  a  business  journey.  His  remains  were 
buried  there,  but  removed  to  Richm<Hid  in  1893. 
Bibliography,—  Davis,  Jefferson,  'The  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government'  (New 
York  1881);  Davis,  Varina  Howell,  'JefTerson 
Davis:  a  Memoir'  (New  York  1890);  Dodd. 
William  E.,  'Jefferson  Davis'  (in  'American 
Crisis  Biographies,'  Philadelphia  1907) ;  Pol- 
lard, E.  A.,  'The  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,  with 
the  Secret  History  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy' {New  York  186»). 

Wn.LiAM  E.  Donn, 
Professor  of  American  History,  University  of 
Chicago. 

DAVIS,  Jefferson  ColumlntB,  American 
miUtary  oflKer:  b.  Chirk  County,  Ind„  2  March 
1828;  i  Chicago,  30  Nov.  1879.  He  left  school 
for  the  Mexican  War,  in  which  he  received  a 
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commission  for  gallantly.  He  was  with  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Sumter,  S.  C,  as  first  lieu- 
tenant when  its  bambardment  began  the  Civil 
War.  He  received  the  brevet  of  maior-general 
of  volunteers  and  the  full  e»^  of  colond  in 
the  re^lar  anny  for  distingtiished  service  on 
the  Union  side  during  the  war.  For  some  years 
after  the  war,  he  was  stationed  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  he  suppressed  the  Modoc  nrvoit  in 
northern  California;  and  was  afterward  the 
fir^t  United  States  army  officer  to  bold  com- 
mand  in  Alaska,  a  new  post,  Port  Davis,  beinit 
named  after  him  in  1900. 

DAVIS,  John,  English  tiavi^tor:  b.  Sand- 
ridge,  near  Dartmouth,  Devonshire,  about  1550; 
d,  30  Dec.  1605.  In  158S  he  was  sent  out  with 
two  vessels  to  find  a  northwest  passage,  when 
he  discovered  the  strait  which  still  bears  his 
name.  He  afterward  explored  the  coasts  of 
Greenland  and  Iceland,  proceeding  as  far  as 
lat.  73°  N.  He  made  five  voyages  to  the  East 
In<hes,  on  the  last  of  which  he  was  killed  in 
an  engagement  with  some  Japanese  pirates  oS 
the  coast  of  Malacca.  He  wrote  an  account  of 
his  voyages  and  invented  a  quadrant. 

DAVIS,  John  Chandler  Bancroft,  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  diplomatist :  b.  Worcester, 
Mass.,  29  Dec  1822;  d  1907.  In  184S  he  went 
to  London  as  secretary  of  the  United  States  le- 
gation ;  in  1854  became  American  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  and  in  1869, 1871  and  1873- 
74  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  He  repre- 
sented the  United  States  in  the  "Alabama"  con- 
test, zealously  pushing  the  'indirect*  claims; 
was  Minister  to  Germany  in  1874-77;  and  jur''— 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  in  18  _ 
82;  and  became  reporter  of  the  United  States 
Smremc  Court  in  1883.  He  is  the  author  of 
'Hie  Massachusetts  Instice'  (1847) ;  'Mr. 
Sumner,  the  Alabama  Qairns,  and  their  Settle- 
ment' (1878)  ;  a  work  published  in  French  en- 
titled "Process  Tribunals  of  the  United  States' 
(1878) ;  and  many  volumes  of  United  States 
Supreme  Court  reports. 

DAVIS,  Katherine  Bement,  American 
(ocicJogist:  U  Bufiolo,  N.  Y.,  15  Jan.  1860.  She 
was  graduated  at  Vassar  (College  in  1892  and 
studied  also  at  Chicago,  where  she  received  the 
doctor's  degree  in  pohtical  ecooon^  in  190ft 
Mt.  Holyoke  College  conferred  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  on  her  in  1912  and  Yale  awardedher  aa 
U.A.  in  1915.  From  1892-97.  she  was  bead- 
worker  at  the  College  Settlement  in  Phijadel- 
phia.  From  1901-14  she  was  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Giiia  at 
Bedford,  and  by  her  careful  scientific  methods 
of  baodung  the  inmates,  made  that  institution  a 
ootewoithy  experiment  in  penology.  In  1914 
she  was  appointed  commissioned'  of  correction 
for  the  city  of  New  York  by  Mayor  Mitchd. 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  hold  3tx;h  an  of- 
fice. In  addition  Miss  Davis  has  been  active 
in  various  philanthropic  and  civic  organizationi 
and  is  a  well-known  lecturer. 

DAVIS,  Noah  Knewles,  American  i^Uo- 
soidiical  writer:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  15  May 
1830;  d.  Charlottesville,  Va,  3  May  1910.  He 
was  educated  at  Mercer  University,  Ga.,  was 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  from  1873.  Amone:  his  published 
wriSngs  »re  'The  Theory  of  Thought'  <1880)  ; 
'Elements  of  Deductive  Logic'  (1890)  ;  'Ele- 
inepls  of  Psychology'  (1892)  ;  'Judah's  Jewels; 
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a  stody  in  the  Hebrew  Lyrics*  (1895);  'Eic- 
menrt  of  Ethics'  (1900);  'Synopsis  of  Events 
in  Ufe  of  Jesos  of  Naaarcth'  (1900);  'The 
Nazatene'  (1901). 

DAVIS,  Oscar  King,  American  journalist: 
b.  Baldwinsvillt  N.  Y..  13  Jan.  1866.  He  was 
graduated  at  Coleate  University  1888,  from 
which  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LitLD.  m  I9I4.  During  the  Spanish- American 
War  and  the  Philippine  insurrection,  and  in 


Harptr't  Weekly  at  Manila.  He  was  special 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  with 
the  First  Japanese  Army  1904.  He  was  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  1907-12, 
and  became  secretary  of  the  Progressive  Na- 
tional Committee  in  1912.  He  was  special  cor- 
respondent of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  Far 
East  1915-16.  He  has  published  'Our  Con- 
quests in  the  Pacific';  'At  the  Emperor's 
Wish';  'Dewey's  Capture  of  Manila';  'Shcr- 
reaf's  Exclusive*  and  other  stories ;  'The 
Storm  Birds'    (with  Reginald  Schroedcr). 

DAVIS,  Rebecca  Blaine  Harding,  Ameri- 
can writer  and  novelist:  b.  Washinston,  Pa.,  24 
June  1831;  d.  29  Sept.  1910.  She  contributed 
many  short  stories  and  sketches  to  periodicals! 
and  also  wrote  several  novels,  including  'Life 
in  the  Iron  Mills'  (1861)  ;  <A  Story  of  Td> 
day*  (1861),  published  later  under  the  title 
'Margaret  Howth' ;  and  'A  Law  Unto  Herself' 
(1878)..  She  was  the  first  writer  in  tins  coun- 
'  y  to  introduce  the  labor  question  into  fiction. 
_..flr  later  works  include  'Waiting  for  tiie  Ver- 
dicl' :  ' Dallas Galbraith' ;  'Natasqua' ;  'Frances 
Waldeaux';  'Doctor  Warrick's  Daughters'; 
'Silhouettes  of  American  Life.' 

DAVIS,  Rmbea,  American  lawyer:  b.  Tul- 
lahoma,  Tena,  18  Jan.  1913;  d.  Hnntmll^ 
Tenn^  14  OcL  1890.  He  was  educated  in  bis 
native  place,  studied  medidnc  and  after  a  few 
years'  practice  ^>andoned  tliat  profession  for 
tlie  study  of  law.  He  removed,  tb  Aberdeen, 
Mist.,  and  was  prosecuting  attorney  far  ^e 
aixdi  judicial  district  from  1833  to  1839.  He 
was  ^pointad  judge  at  the  High  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  ISK,  but  resigned  after  fonr  montfas' 
service.  He  served  in  tbc  war  with  Mexia>  as 
colotKl  of  the  second  regiment  of  MissiasipfH 
volunteen.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
house  of  representMivea  from  1855  to  1857  a 
was    elected    to 


__     Congress     from     Mississippi 

serviOK  from  1857  to  1B61,  when  be  retired  and 
enterra  the  Confederate  army  as  bri^^dier-geB- 
eral  commanding  a  bri^de  of  Misaisdippi  mi- 
Htia  in  Kentucky.  After  the  close  of  tkc  Gvil 
War  be  resumed  his  law  practice.  He  pub- 
lished 'Recollections  of  Mississippi*  (Boston 
18B9). 

DAVIS,  iUchard  Hardinc,  American  joor- 
iialist  and  popular  novelist:  h.  Philadeltihia. 
Pa.,  1864;  d.  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  11  Afril 
1916.  His  mother  was'  Rebecca  Hardtng  Davis. 
He  was  educated  at  Lehigh  and  at  Johns  Hop- 
Inns  ;  became  a  reporter  on  the  Philadelphia 
Rtcord  in  1887;  and  in  1888  went  to  New  Yorit 
where  his  striking  stories  of  local  life,  first 
printed  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  brought 
him  into  prominence.  For  a  short  period  he  was 
managing  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly  (1890). 
From  that  time  on  he  roT$^  trberever  * 
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pleued  or  where  editors  wnt  hint.  His  firtt 
war  corresponcience  came  out  of  the  conflict 
betwcfn  Greece  and  Turkey.  Later  he  'cov- 
ered* all  the  important  wars  for  various  news- 
papers and  magazines  —  the  Spanish -American, 
South  African  and  Russo-Japanese  wars.  In 
1914  he  was  correspondent  for  Che  New  York 
Tnbtme  in  Mexico  darinf;  the  sebure  of  Vera 
Crui.  In  August  1914  Mr.  Davis  was  captured 
W  the  Germans  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
snot  for  a  spy.  His  last  assignment  was  with 
the  French  and  British  armies  in  the  retreat 
from  Serbia,  and  the  hardships  of  his  cor- 
resiKmdeDt's  Hfe  is  believed  to  have  brought  on 
the  attack  of  angina  pectoris  which  caused  his 


war  correspondence.  Whilenot  deeply  analytical, 
his  stories  and  novels  are  full  of  action  and  the 
characters  impress  by  independence  and  ex- 
uberant vitality.  Among  his  books  are  "Gal- 
lagher and  Other  Stories'  (1891)  ;  'Stories  for 
Boys'  fi891)  ;  'Van  Bibber  and  Others'  (1892)  ; 
'Our  En^"sh  Cousins'  (1894);  'About  Paris' 
(1895);  'The  Rulers  of  the  Mediterranean' 
(1894):  'The  Exiles'  (1855);  'Three  Gringos 
in  Veneiuria  and  Central  America*  (1896); 
'Cuba  in  War  Time*  (1898)  ;  'The  Cuban  and 
Porto  Rican  Campaign'  (1898);  'With  Both 
■      ■        I  South  Africa'  .{1900);  'The  Prin- 


great  success  in  1902;  'Captam  MackJin;  His 
Memoirs'  (1902);  'The  Bar  Sinister'  (1904); 
'Kits  and  Outfits'  (1905)  ;  'Real  Soldiers  of 
Fortune'  (1907)  ;  'The  Man  Who  Could  Not 
Lose'  (1911)-  'The  Lost  Road'  (1913);  'The 
Taming  of  Helen'  (1903);  'Hanson's  Folly' 
(1904):  'The  Dictator'  (1904);  and  the  fol- 
lowing plays  1903-13  'The  Galloper';  'Yankee 
Toorwt' ;    'Vers  the  Medinm' ;   and    'Black- 

DAVIS,  Tboniu  Kd ward,  American  editor: 
h  Bedford,  Va.,  25  Sept.  183S;  d.  20  Feb.  1917. 
He  was  graduated  (1858)  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  studied  medicine  and  law  but  did  not 
practise;  in  May  1841  joined  the  Confeder- 
ate Army,  became  adjutant  of  the  21st  Vjr- 
g;inia  Cavalry  and  was  promoted  major  and  as- 
sistant adjutant-general.  He  fought  in  nu- 
merous engagements  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  removed  to  Montana  and  engaged  in  min- 
ing. He  removed  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  In  1871, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  business  for  several 
years.  He  entered  journalism  in  1876  at  Hous- 
ton, founding  the  Houston  Telegram.  In  1879 
he  joined  tte  staff  of  the  New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune, of  which  journal  he  became  editor  in 
1884,  remaining  in  this  relation  till  the  sale  and 
consolidation  with  the  Times-Democrat  in  1914. 

DAVIS,  Variu  Anne  Jefferson,  American 
novelist:  b.  Richmond,  Va..  27  June  1864;  d. 
Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  18  Sept  1898.  She 
was  called  'the  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy,' 
her  father  being  Jefteison  Davis,  the  President 
of  the  Confederate  States.  Her  education  was 
obtained  partly  in  the  United  States  and  partly 
in  QcmoDy  and  France,  and  she  wrote  'The 
Veiled  Doctor,'  a  novel,  and  'A  Romance  of 
Summer  Seas.' 

DAVIS,  Vuina  Howell  JTeffeivon,  Ameri- 
can writer:  b.  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  7  May  1826; 
d.  New  Ywk  city,  16  Ort.  1906.     She  was  the 
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second  wife  of  Jefhrson  Davis  (q.T.).  She  was 
her  husband's  amanuensis  when  he  wrote  hia 
'Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govera- 
menl'  and  was  tlie  author  of  'Jefferson  DaTis: 
a  Memoir,  by  His  Wife'   (1890). 

DAVIS,  Winiam  Morris,  American  geolo- 
gist and  geographer;  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  12 
Feb.  1850.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  rendered  valuable  service  as  as- 
sistant astronomer  in  die  Argentine  National 
Observatory  at  Cordoba  from  1870  to  1873.  He 
taught  astronomy  and  geolow  at  Harvard  from 
1878;  in  1890  became  prolessor  of  physical 
geography  there,  and  in  1899  was  made  Sturgis- 
Hooper  professor  of  geology,  continuing  in  this 
relation  till  1912,  when  he  became  professor 
emeritus.  He  attained  hi^  rank  in  physiog- 
raphy by  his  lectures  and  writings  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth 
and  in  1911  was  elected  president  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Socie^  of  America.  He  received  numer- 
ous honorary  degrees,  became  a  member  of 
many  leamea  societies  and  scientific  bodie^  and 
was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  lionor 
in  1912.  His  many  valuable  treatises  were  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Other  periodicals.  Besides  these,  his  published 
works  include  'Elementary  Meteorology' 
(1894);  'Physical  Geography'  (1899):  'Whirl- 
winds, Cyclones  and  Tornadoes'  (1884)  ;  'Jour- 
ney Across  Turkestan'  in  Pompelly's  'Explora- 
tions in  Turkestan'  (190S). 

DAVIS  STRAIT,  a  strait  on  the  west  coast 
of  Greenland,  which  connects  Baffin  Bay  with 
the  Atlantic  Oceaa  It  was  discovered  in  1585 
by  John  Davis  (q.v.).  It  measures  from  200 
to  500  miles  across.  In  1888  the  identity  be- 
tween Ginnunga  Gap,  referred  to  in  the  Sagas, 
and  the  present  Davis  Strait,  was  demoastra>ted 
The  northern  half  is  navigable  in  Ute  summer. 
Two  powerful  currents  have  beai  discovered, 
one  on  the  west  of  drift  ice  toward  the  south 
and  another  on  the  eut,  flowing  in  a  northerly 
direction. 

DAVISON,  EmUy  Wilding,  militant 
suffragist  A  lady  of  good  Nortfanmbrian 
famBy  and  a  B.A.  of  London  University,  she 
bad  heen  imprisoned  for  'militancy*  on  several 
occasions  and  repeatedly  resorted  to  the  "hun- 
ger strike.'  On  Derby  Day,  3  June  1913,  as 
the  horses  swnit  Fotmd  Tattenham  Corner  at 
Epsom,  she  dashed  out  in  front  of  them,  bring- 
ing down  Anmer,  the  King's  horse,  and  its 
jockey  to  the  ground,  and  herself  sustatrnng 
injuries,  to  which  she  succumbed  on  8 
The  passage  of  her  remains  ihrouf^ 
1  on  oie  way  to  interment  at  Marpeth 
ade  the  occasion  of  a  great  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  'mililants.* 

DAVIT.  (1)  A  beam  projecting  from  a 
ship's  bow,  for  the  attachment  of  the  tackle 
whereby  the  anchor-fluke  is  lifted  without  drag- 
^ng  against  the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  opera- 
tion is  naudcallY  called  "fishing  the  anijior.* 
(2)  One  of  a  pair  of  cranes  on  the  gnnwale  of 
a  shin  from  which  are  suspended  the  quarter 
or  o>Uicr  boats.  The  boat-tacldes  are  attached 
to  rings  in  the  bow  and  stern  of  the  boat  re- 
spectively and  the  fall  is  bdayed  on  deck. 
When  the  boat  is  lowered  the  hooks  of  die  fall- 
blocks  are  cast  off  simultaneously,  or  great  dan- 
ger results  when  the  ship  is  imoer  way. 
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DAVITT.  Hlchul,  Iri^  Natipnalist  politi- 
cian and  journalist:  b.  Straid,  County  Mayo,  25 
Manrfa  1846;  d.  Dublin,  31  May  1906.  His  par- 
.eati,  peasant  farmers,  were  evicted  from  their 
farm  in  ISSl  and  migrated  la  Lancashire, 
where  at  the  age  of  10  Uicbaei  began  work  in  a 
ootton  mill  at  Hasiingdcn.  Here  in  13S7  he 
!lost  his  right  aim  by  a  machinery  accident  and 
.secured  cmployinent  in  a  printing  office  where 
-he  also  managed  to  educate  himself.  He 
joined  the  Fenian  brotherhood  in  1867  and  in 
3870  was  sentenced  to  IS  years'  penal  servitude 
for  trcason-fcIony  in  arranging  for  sending 
.fireanos  into  Ireland.  He  was  released  ou  a 
.ticket  of  leave  in  1377  and  went  on  a  lecture 
lour  in  the  United  States.  Returning  to  Ire- 
land he  founded  at  his  birthplace,  21  Oct.  1879, 
the  Land  League,  which  spread  all  over  Ire- 
.land.     He  was  again   in  America  in  .1380,  or- 

ginizing  an  American  branch  of  the  Land 
eague,  and  on  his  return,  to  Ireland  was  im- 
prisoned under  the  Coercion  Act  He  was  re- 
'Icased  in  1382.  While  in  prison  he  had  been 
-chosen  parliamentary  representative  for  Meath, 
but  b(:ing  a  convict  was  disqualified.  He  was 
•one  of  the  rcspondeuts  before  the  Pamell  Com- 
niission  188S-90,  and  conducted  his  own  de- 
fense in  a  five-day  speech.  He  became  an  Anti- 
Pamelfite  in  1890  and  in  1892  was  elected  mem- 
.ber  of  Parliament  for  North  Meath,  but  was 
unseated  on  petition.  He  was  next  returned 
for  Northeast  Cork  but  had  to  vacate  his  seat 
through  bankruptcy,  caused  by  the  costs  in  the 
North  Heath  petition.  He  was  elected  for 
West  Mayo  in  189S  but  resigiied  in  1899. 

He  visited  Australia  in  1898  and  on  hb  rc- 
'tnm  published  the  volume  'Impressions  of  Aus- 
tralasian Democracj-.'  He  visited  South  Africa 
'8s  war '  corrcspontfcnt  diiring  the  Boer  War, 
■ittvestiffated  flie  Kishine\'  massacre  and  also 
■traveled  as  correspondent  of  London  journals 
in  the  Balkans  and  the  Near  East  In  politics 
he  was  a  sincere  Nationalist,  bitter  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  EngKsh  methods  and  anti-clerical. 
In  his  later  years  his  radicalism  brought  him 
into  association  with  the  Labor  party.  He  con- 
tributed hundreds  of  articles  to  journals  in  Ire- 
land, England  and  America  and  published 
^Leaves  from  a  Prison  Diary>  (1884);  <De- 
. tense  of  the  land  League'  (1891);  *The  Boer 
Fight  for  Freedom*  (1902)  (  <Within  the  Pale' 
<1903):  'The  FaU  of  FendaUsm  in  Ireland' 
09(M);  'Pageant  of  Londot»>  <1905).  ConsuU 
CadtBian,  <L[fe  of  Michael  Davitt'  (Boston 
1881). 

DAVOS,  da*v6s,  a  valW  and  (Ustriet  of 
Switzerland  in  the  canton  of  Grisons,  lying  at  a 
considerable  elevation  among  the  Alps  and  now 
a  favorite  place  of  residence  both  in  summer 
and  winter  for  people  troubled  with  tubereu- 
iosb.  IIk  valley  is  about  ID  miles  long,  shut 
in  by  mmmtaina  from  6,000  to  10,000  feet  hiRh 
and  exhibiting  many  picturesque  features.  The 
chief  centre  of  population  is  Davos-Platz,  a 
T^Ke  of  5,000  itdtabitants,  cont^nioK  numer- 
fnis  hotels,  boarding-houses  and  other  estaMish- 
ments  for  visitors  and  having  a  handsome 
fown-houae  and  an  English  church.  It  is  veil 
sheltered  on  the  north  and  east  and  the  air  is 
remarkably  pure  and  dry.  The  Davos  Land- 
wasser  traverses  the  district  This  stream  takes 
-iti  rise  in  Lake  Davos,  which  is  one-fifth  of  a 
square  mile  in  atea  and  ITS  mile*  deep,     Con- 


DAVOUT,  da'voo'.  Louia  NichoUa,  Duke 

of  Auerstadt,  Pnnce  of  Eckmiihl  and  Marshal 
of  France:  b.  Atmoux,  Yonne,  10  May  1770:  d. 
Paris,  1  June  1823.  He  was  educated  al  Bri- 
enne  and  entered  the  aniiy  as  sub-lieutenant  of 
cavalry  iu  1788.  On. the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
liKion  he  embraced  its  principles.  He  was 
chef  de  balaiUon  in  the  campaign  of  1792,  was 
promoted  general  of  brigade,  but'  was  removed 
because  of, his  being  of  noble  birth.  He  served 
on  the  Khine  in  1794-97,  and  accompanied 
Desaix  to  Egypt  in  1798.  His  skilful  haudling 
of  his  troops  at  Aboukir  came  under  the  atten- 
tion of  Napoleon,  and  in  1800  He  was  made 
general  of  division  and  commanded  the  cav- 
alry in  the  Marengo  campaign.  He  was  next 
appointed  commander  of  the  consular  guard 
and  marshal  of  France  in  1804,  sooaafter  Na- 
poleon became  emperor.  He  distinguished  him- 
.  self  in  all  of  the  succeeding  campaigns  as 
commander  of  the  Third  Army  Corps.  At  Aus- 
terllti  his  coips  bore  the  brunt  of  the  ftghting, 
in  the  Jena  campaign  with  a  single  corps  Da- 
vout  won  the  great  victory  of  Auer^Eadt 
against  the  main  Prussian  army.  His  fame  was 
enhanced  at  Eyiau  and  Fricdland.  He  was  ap- 
pointed governor-general  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Warsaw  after  the  Treaty  of  Tjlsit  in  1807. 
uid  in  1808  Na^leon  made  him  Duke  of  Auer- 
stadt.  He  agam  distinguished  himself  in  the 
actions  leading  to  the  brilliant  victory  of  Eck- 
miihl, and  also  in  the  battle  of  Wagram.  He 
was  made  Prince  of  Ecfcmuhl  in  1810  He 
helped  organiie  the  gigniuic  army  which  in- 
vaded Russia  in  1312.  In  this  campaign  he  won 
the  victory  of  Mobiler  and  was  wounded  at 
Borodino.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Hamburg  military  district  in  1813,  defended 
that  city  for  several  months,  only  surrendering 
on  the  direct  or^er  of  f  ouis  XVIII  after  the 
fan  of  Napoleon  in  1814.  His  character  atul 
methods  were  often  regarded  as  cruel  and  ra- 
pacious, but  he  doubtless  acted  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  Napoleon;  being  a  ri^d  disciplinarian 
he  gave  the  same  precise  obedience  to  superior 
orders  which  he  exacted  from  his  own  suDordt- 
■  nates.  His  military  talents  were  of  the  highest, 
and  later  judmient  has  regarded  him  as  perhaps 
the  ablest  of  all  Napoleon's  marshals.  Al- 
thou^  at  the  'first  restoration  he  made  his  sub- 
mission, he  maintained  his  hostilitv  to  the  Bour- 
bons and  during  the  Hundred  Days  acted  as 
Minister  of  War,  showing  «xiraordinary  ability 
in  organizing  troops  anil  procuring  army  sup- 
plies. After  Waterloo  be  directed  the  hopeless 
defense  of  Paris,  and  was  deprived  of  his  es- 
tates and  titles  after  the  restoration.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  proscription  of  1815  and  when 
some  of  his  suborfflnale'  generals  were  in- 
cluded, Davout  demanded  to  he  held  responsible 
for  their  acts,  as  executed  under  his  orders. 
He  made  every  effort  to  prevent  the  condemna- 
tion and  erecution  of  the  gallant  Marshal  Ney. 
His  rank  was  restored  to  htm  in  1817  and  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  Of  Peers  in 
1819.  Consult  Bloequeville,  'Le  marshal  Da- 
Vout'  (Paris  1879-80);  ' Co rrespor dance  du 
mar6chal  Davout'  (ed.  Maiade,  4  vols.,  Paris 
1885);  Chenler.  'Davout;  doc  d'Auetstadt' 
;  (ib.  1866) ;  Montigut  'Le  Martchal  DavoM* 
.(lb.  1862);  HttlAauBeri,  'Davout  in  Hmnbunt* 
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(MBlheim-on-Rtihr'  1B9Z);  VigJer,  «Da»outJ 
Marfchal  de  I'Empire'  (2  vols.,  Paris  1W8).    ' 

Davy,  Su  HmnpbiTj  English  chemist:  b. 
Peniance.  .Cornwall.  17  Dec  1778;  d  Geneva, 
Swiiierlanil,  29  May  1829.  A  taste  tor  chemis- 
try, which  he  displayed  in  some  experiments  on 
the  air  contained  in  sea-weed,  atlxacied  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Gilbert,  president  of  the  Royal 
Socic^,  and  Dr.  Beddoes,  and  the  latter  offered 
bim  the  place  of  assistant  in  his  laboratory. 
Here  Davy  discovered  the  respirability  and  ex- 
hilarating effect  of  nitrous  oxide.  He  pub- 
lished the  results,  of  his  experiments,  under  the 
title  of  'Researches,  Chemical  and  Philosoph- 
ical' (1799).  This  work  immediately  se- 
cured for  hioi  the  place  of  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  Royal  Institution,  at  the  age  of  22. 
His  lectures  were  attended  by  crowded  and 
brilliant  audiences,  who  were  attracted  by  the 
novelty  and  variety  of  his  experiments,  the  elo- 
quence of  his  discourses  and  the  clearness  of 
his  exposition.  His  discoveries  with  the  gal- 
vanic battery.  IriS  d«ompoaitfon-of  ifie  earths 
and  alkalis  and  ascertaining  of  their  metallic 
bases,  his  demonstration  of  the  true  nature  of 
oxymuriatic  acid,  hi*  discovery  of  chlorine  as 
an  element,  etc.,  obtained  him  a  European  reptt- 
tatioo;  and  in  KBg  he  recerved  the  Napoleon 
oriie  of  the  French  Institute.  In  1812  he  was 
knighted.  In  1813  appeared  his  valuable  'Ele- 
rnents  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.'  Tht  nu- 
merous acd (tents  arising  from  fire  damp  in 
mines  led  him  to  enter  upon  a  series  of  ex- 
perimetits  on  the  nature  of  this  explosive  gas, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  invention  ;with 
■which  his  name  will  always  be  associated,  tht 
safety-lamp  {18!5>.  In  1818  he  was  created  a 
baronet.  In  1820  he  succeeded  Sir  J.  Banks 
as  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  Cuvier  said 
of  him  that,  *in  the  opnvoit  of  all  -ivAo  diuld 
judge  of  such  labours  he  held  first  rank  among 
the  chemists  of  this  or.  any  other  age.*  Near 
the  close  of  his  life  he  -wrote  his  'S^anonia,  or 
Days  of  Fly-&shitag' ;  and  his  'Consobtions  in 
Travel,  or  the  Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher.* 
Besides  the  works  alrea^  mentioned,  be  also 
wrote  'Elements  of  Ciemicat  Philosophy' 
(1602);  'Bakerian  Lectures'  (1807-11) ;  <Oa 
the  Safety-lamp'  (1818),  etc.  A  statue  was 
elected  tp  him  at  Peniaaccin  i&Z-  Consult 
his  'Memoirs,'  edited  by  his  brother,  John 
Davy  (2  vols.,  London  1836) ;  his  'Life'  by 
Dr.  Paris  (1831);  and  'Fragmentary  Remains' 
(London  1858), 

DAVY,  John,  English  composer:  b,  Upton- 
Helion,  Exeter,  1765;  d.  London,  22  Feb.  1824 
He  was  a  teacher  of  mosic  in  London  and 
wrote  music  for  popular  songs.  His  air,  'The 
Bay  of  Biscay,  Oh!»  is  famous. 

DAVY  JONKS,  a  sailor's  familiar  name  for 
a  maliKnan.t  sea-spirii  or  the  devil  generally. 
The  common  phrase  "Davy  Jones'  locker'  is 
applied  to  the  ocean  as  the  grave  of  men 
drowned  at  sea.  A  very  dubious  explanation 
of  the  name  makes  it  compounded  from  Duffy, 
a  West  ludbu  nfegro  Spirit  osibe,  ^ad  the 
scrtptural' ptophet  Jonah,  in  jocular  allusion  to 
fais  somewhat  unusual  adventure. 

DAVY  LAMP,  the  safety-lamp  of  Sir 
Humphiy  Davy,  in  which  a  wice-gaure  envelope 
covers  the  flamc-diamber  ^d  prevents  the  pas- 
sage of  flame  ontward  to  the  explosive  atmos- 


phere ofthe'mina,  "While  it  atltiws  cirnlatioo 
of  air. 

DAW.    See  Jackdaw. 

DAWALLA   iHy'popkl... 

fish  of  the  family  Silurida,  found 
of  Guiana,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  flesh.  It  is  sometimes  two  and  a  half 
feet  long,  and  Is  brightly  colored.  The  eye  is 
situated  below  the  angle  of  the  moulh. 

DAWAHt,  da-van,  Albert  Pierre,  French 
historical  painter;  b.  Paris,  21  Sept.  18S2.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  J.  P.  Laurens.  He  took  a 
medal  of  the  third  class  1880,  and  second  class 
188S.  Among  his  works  are  'St.  Thomas  k, 
Becket'  (18?9)  ;  'Henry  IV  of  Germany  Before 
Pope  Gr^ury  Vli'  (ia«>>;  'Last  Moments  of 
Charles  II  of  Spain'  (1881);  'Burial  of  an 
Invalided  (1882)  ;  'Salutij  to  the  Invalides' 
(1884);  'St.  John  the  Hospita!ler>  (1385); 
'Emfoarkinj:  of  Emigrants'  ;  and  -^The  Reseue' 
(1889);  'fn  Alsace'  (1892);  *Tcaching  the 
Children'  (1688),  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum; 
<End  of  the  Mass'  (1890);  'A  RehearuP 
(1894);  'Mai«hall  Lannes  at  Convent  of  St. 
Pollen'  (189S);  'The  Captive'  (1896).  H« 
was  made  cfficer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1900.  His  later  irarks  indnde  'Distress'- and 
'Death:  SebartopoP  (1904),  and  *Review  ttt 
Bethany'  (1905),  in  Versailles  Gallery.  He  also 
illustrated  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo,  Ai^ioBM 
Daudet  and  Alfred  de  Vigny.  From  190B  he 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  portraiture. 

DAWE6,  Anna  LmrenB,  American  writer: 
b.  North  Adams,  Mass.,  14  May  18S1.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  H.  L.  Dawes  (q.v.)  and  has 
been  Washington  correspondent  of  several  New 
England  papers,  besides  being  prominent  in 
vanoLis  philanthropic  and  other  organizations. 
She  ii  the  author  of  'How  We  are  Governed' 
(1885);  'The  Modem  Jew:  His  Present  and 
Future*  (l8B6);  'Explanation  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  Government  of  the  United  Slates' 
(1895);   'Charies  Sunmeri    (1892). 

DAWES,  Henry  Lmrens,  American  legis- 
lator: b.  Cummington,  Mass.,  30  Oct  1816;  d. 
Pidsfield,  Mass.,  5  Feb.  1903.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1639,  Becoming  a  lawyer,  he 
entered  the  State  senate  as  a  Republican  and 
in  1857  was  elected  to  Congress,  serving  in  the 
House  until  1873.  He  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1875,  and  served  until 
1893.  The  condition  of  the  Indiaji  tribes 
e^dally  claimed  his  attention,  and  after  hia 
retirement  from  Congress  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  (Zonimission  to  the  Five  Civilizea 
Tribes. 

DAWES'  HOLS,  the  astniiiomical  naaM 
for  the  minttte  circular  spots  on  the  nucleus  of 
2  surt-spot,  darker  than  the  lesl  of  (he  nucleus 
and  supposed  to  be  the  mouths  of  tubutw 
orifices  penetrating  to  unknown  depths.  Thqr 
were  first' observed  by  the  astronomer  whose 
name  they  bear. 

DAWK,  or  DAK,  a  term  in  India  for  postal 
travelings  arrangement!^  in  palanquins  or  other 


and  America. 

DAWKINS,  John.     See  AEmn.   Dodger, 
The 
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Cfyshire,  26  Dec  1838.  In  1861  he  ioiatd  the 
Geologicai  Survey,  became  curator  of  Manches- 
ter Uuseum  in  1870.  and  professor  of  geology 
in  Owens  College  there  in  1872.  The  Cbaanel 
Tunnel  Committee  employed  him  in  1882  to 
make  a  special  survey  of  both  coasts,  and  next 
year  he  laid  down  the  line  for  a  tunnel  under 
the  Humber.  He  delivered  the  Lowell  Lectures 
in  Boston  in  1880.  His  chief  works  are  'Cave- 
hunting  :  Researches  on  the  Evidences  of 
Caves  Respecting  the  Early  Inhabitants  o£ 
Europe'  (1874)  i  'Early  Man  in  Britain,  and 
His  Place  in  the  Tertiary  Period'  (18C0). 
the  latter  a  work  of  great  interest;  'British 
Pleistocene  Mammalia'    {186&-87). 

DAWLBY,  Thomu  Rotnnaoo,  Jr.,  Amer- 
can  journalist:  b.  New  York,  Apnl  1862.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Brooklyn  schools,  left 
home  at  17,  went  to  Liverpool  on  cattle  ship, 
tramped  from  Liverpool  to  London;  later  en- 
gaged in  the  printing  business  in  New  York. 
He  traveled  in  Central  America,  the  West 
Indict,  Spain  and  France;  studied  law  at 
Providence,  R.  L;  went  to  Cuba  for  Harper't 
Weekly  in  1896;  visited  insurseht  camps  and 
went  out  with  Spanish  troops.  He  was  arrested 
several  times,  was  confined  two  weeks  in 
Morro  Castle  and  expelled  from  the  island  by 
General  Weyler.  He  returned  to  Cuba  in  the 
folk>wing  year;  visited  the  army  of  General 
Gomez ;  became  volunteer  aide  on  staff  of 
General  Miles  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 
After  the  taldng  of  Santiago,  he  published  the 
first  American  daily  newspaper  in  Cuba,  Thi 
Times  of  Cuba.  The  plant  was  s.eized  by  the 
Cuban  authorities  and  be  was  obliged  to  re- 
turti  to  the  United  States.  He  next  went  to 
Spain  for  the  Century  and  was  special  com- 
missioner for  the  Outlook  at  the  Pan-American 
Congress  in  Mexico  in  1901.  He  traveled 
through  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1904  and 
reported  on  political  and  sociological  conditions 
there  to  President  Roosevelt.  He  was  special 
agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  1907-09,  and 
was  assigned  to  investigate  the  effect  of  fac- 
tory employment  on  the  women  and  children 
drawn  from  the  farms  to  the  cotton  mills  of 
the  South.  He  published  several  articles  on 
Spain  and .  Spanish-American  countries  to 
periodicals  and  the  book  'The  Child  that 
Toileth  Not'    (1912). 

DAWN,  The.  'The  Dawn,*  or  more  cor- 
rectly 'The  Dawns'  ('Les  Aube»'),is  generally 
regarded  as  the  greatest  symbolistic  drama  of 
Emile  Verhaeren.  It  differs  from  the  plays  of 
his  Belgian  countryman,  Maeterlinck,  in  con- 
tent, in  that  it  concerns  itself  directly  with  social 
problems  and  the  social  revolution  of  the 
future,  rather  than  with  the  psychic  readjust- 
ments of  the  individual.  'The  Dawns'  here 
prophetically  foreshadowed  are  the  beginnings 
of  justice  between  class  and  class,  the  trium^ 
of  great  cities  and  the  coming:  of  peace 
thro^{t  renunciation  of  victory  by  a  people 
that  has  conquered  its  past  and  its  tnditionai 
leaders.  It  announces  diat  the  time  has  come 
to  found  new  religions  and  proclaim  new 
doctrines.  It  differs  from  Maeterlinck  also  in 
construction  and  style;  for  whereas  Maeter- 
linck allures  with  feminine  charm  and  an 
tnunuating  grace,  Verhaeren  attacks  his  theme 
with  abrupt  vigor  and  irresistible  itan  that 
bursts    into    passages    of    magnificent    poetiy. 


He  would  coiopel  rather  than  win  his  andicnce. 
Indeed,  it  is  in  these  longer  impassioned  and 
flaring  outbursts  that  the  meaning  of  the  play 
as  well  as  its  poetic  value  is  to  be  sought. 
The  drama  proper  is  not  well  articulated,  and 
into  it  are  wound  so  many  strands  of  meaning 
that  at  points  it  breaks  down.  For  this  reason, 
though  published  in  1898  it  has  been  produced 
but  once,  and  then  privately,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will  never  prove  successful  on  the  stage. 
In  the  person  of  its  tragic  hero,  the  people's 
liberator,  H^rinien,  the  suppressed  impulses 
and  hopes  of  the  early  20lh  century  came  to 
triumphant  expression,  and  his  outbursts  of 
eloquent  aspiration  contain  many  foreshadow- 
ings  of  the  social  and  socialistic  movements 
toward  fraternization  and  an  end  of  national 
conflicts  which  were  to  mark  the  progress  of 
the  World  War  of  1914.  The  pUy  has  been 
admirably  translated  into  English  by  Arthur 
Symons, 

Chhistian  Gauss. 
DAWSOH,  ConiogBby  (WiUiam),  Eng- 
lish author :  b.  High  Wycomhe,  Budongham- 
ihire,  England,  26  Feb.  1883.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Mcrton  College,  Oxford,  in  1905  and 
came  to  America  in  the  same  year.  He  did 
snecial  work  for  Ei^lish  newspa^rs  on  Cana- 
dian affairs  and  in  1910  became  hteraiy  advisor 
to  the  (^rge  H.  Doran  Publishing  Company. 
He  is  joint  editor,  with  his  father,  of  'The 
Reader  s  Library,'  and  has  published  'The 
Worker    and.  Other    Poems'     (1906);     'The 


(1911);  'The  Garden  Without  WaUs'  (19li); 
'Florence  on  a  Certain  Ni^t'  (1914)  ;  <TJie 
Raft>  (1914);  'Slaves  of  Freedom'  (1916); 
'Out  to  Win'    (1918). 

DAWSON,  George  Mercer,  Canadian  geol> 
ogist:  b.  Picton.  Nova  Scotia.  1  Aug.  1849; 
d  1901.  He  was  a  son  of  Sir  J.  W.  Daw- 
son (q.v.)  and  was  educated  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity and  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  in 
London.  In  1874  he  was  appokited  assistant 
director  and  from  1895-1901  director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  He  was  the 
author  of  'Cjeology  and  Resonrces  of  the  Forty- 
ninth  Paraltel,'  and  similar  works. 

DAWSON.  Henry,  English  landscape 
painter^.  Hull,  3  April  1811;  d  Chiswick^  13 
Dec.  IwS.  In  early  fife  he  was  a  worker  in  a 
Nottingham  lace- factory,  but  this  occupation 
he  gave  up  for  art  in  1835.  After  struggling 
some  time  at  Nottingham  he  removed  to  Liver- 
pool in  1844,  and  thence  to  Croydon  in  1850, 
and  subsequently  he  resided  at  Chiswick.  It 
long  before  his  abilities  were  fully  recog- 


the  best  o'f  them  arc  'Wooden  Walls  of  Old 
England' ;  'London  from  Greenwich  Hill' ; 
'Houses  of  Parliament':  'The  Rainbow'; 
'Rainbow  at  Sea';  'The  Fool  Below  London 
Bridge.' 


u.  Montreal  19  Nov.  1899.  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburgji  University,  and  eariy  turned  his  at- 
tention to  geology.  He  accompanied  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  when  examining  th^  geology  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  1842.  In  1850  he  became  su^ 
perintendent  of  education  for  Nova  S     ' 
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wu  in  LS55  appointed  principal  and  profesEor 
of  natural  history  in  McGill  College,  Montreal. 
He  became  a  member  of  die  RoyaJ  Society 
(London)  in  1862,  was  knighted  m  1885.  and 
was  prcMdent  of  tlie  Bribsh  Assodatioo  in 
1886  and  president  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  America  (1893).  His  puUisbed  works  in- 
clude 'Acadian  Geology'  (1855) ;  Handbook 
of  Canadian  Zodk)gy>  (187)};  'The  Story  of 
Earth  and  Man'  (1872)  ;  'The  Oiigin  of  the 
World'  (1878) ;  'The  Chain  of  Ufe^  Geology 
ical  Time'  (1881)  ;  'The  Gctdogical  History  of 
Plants'  (1888);  'Modem  Saence  in  Bible 
Lands'  (1888) ;  'Handbook  of  Canadian  (Ge- 
ology' (1889);  'Modem  Ideas  of  Evolntion' 
(1890) ;  'The  Ice  Age  in  Canada>  (1894). 

DAWSON,  Hilea  Henander,  American 
actuary,  insurance  lawyer  and  author:  b.  Viro- 
qua.  Wis.,  13  May  18&3.  He  was  educated  at 
Kentucky  (now  Trans^vania)  University  and 
the  New  York  University  L^w  School.  He 
took  up  general  practice  as  an  insurance  law- 
yer and  consulting  actuary.  He  was  actuary 
of  New  York  Legislative  Life  Insurance  In- 
vestigating Committee,  known  as  the  Armstrong 
Committee,  in  1905,  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Life  Insurance  of  (Canada  and  the  Wiscon- 
sin Legislative  Insnrance  Investigatiiig  Com- 
mittee 1906,  and  actuarial  ei^ert  adviser  of  the 
New  York  Workmen's  Compensation  Com- 
mission in  1914;  has  made  two  study  tours  in 
Europe  on  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Social 
Insurance,  for  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  1808 
and  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  in 
.  1910;  American  secretary  International  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Insurance;  and  treasurer  of 
die  Poetiy  Society  of  America.  He  has  pub- 
lished 'Elements  of  Life  Insurance*  (1892;  3d 
ed,  1911)  ;  'Assessment  Life  Insurance'  (1895)  ; 
'Principles  of  Insurance  Le^slation'  (1895); 
'Practical  Lessons  in  Actuarial  Science* 
(1897,  2d  ed..  1905)  ;  'Things  Agents  Should 
Know*  (1900) ;  'Various  Deru-ed  Tables' 
(1900;  3d  ed.,  1915)  ;  'Business  of  Life  In- 
(1905) ;       'Comparative      Reserve 


Tables'     (1905,    3d    ed.,    1915)  ;    'Survivorship 
Annuity  Tables'    (1910-15);    'Woriting  Men's 


Norwegian  of  Alexander  Kjelland  (1892) 
'Poems  of  the  New  Time*  (1901);  'Ethics  ot 
Confucius*  (1915). 

DAWSON,  Samuel  Bdwurd:  b.  Halifax, 
1  June  1833.  He  was  educated  at  Montreal 
and  engaged  in  business  as  a  bookseller  and 
publisher.  He  was  king's  printer  of  Canada, 
1891-1909,  and  president  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  (jmada,  1907.  He  is  the  author  of  'The 
Saint  Lawrence  Basin  and  its  Border  ILands' ; 
«A  Plea  for  Literature*  (1908). 

DAWSON,  Wnikm,  English  clergyman: 
b.  Garforth,  Vorkshir«,  30  March  1773;  d 
Colne,  5  June  1841.  He  became  a  local  preacher 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church.  He  went 
all  over  England  preaching  willi  great  power, 
often  to  immense  audiences  in  the  op«i 
air.  By  many  he  was  considered  the  most  emi- 
nent and  able  lay  preacher  produced  by  the 
Wesleyan  movement.  His  life  was  written  and 
his  letters  edited  hy  James  Everett.  His  ser- 
mons were  posthumously  published. 

DAWSON,  WOUam  Hartiatt,  English 
pvblidtt   b,    Skiptoii,  27   July   1860.    He  mu 


educated  at  Skipton  School  and  Berlin  Univer- 
sitjr.  He  married  a  German  lady.  He  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  social  work;  most  of  his 
books  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
terpreting (iennan  thought,  life  and  character 
to  English  people  and  particularly  of  ex- 
pounding German  practice  in  the  treatment  of 
social,  economic  and  industrial  questions.  His 
publications  mclude  'Evolution  of  Modem 
Germany'  (1908) :  'German  Socialism  and 
Fcr<Knand  Lassalle*  (1888):  'Prince  Bismarck 
and  State  Socialism'  (1890) ;  'Germany  and 
the  Germans*  (1894) ;  'Social  Switzerland* 
(1897) ;  'German  Life  in  Town  and  Country' 
(1901);  'Matthew  Arnold  and  his  Relation  to 
ffle  Thought  of  his  Time  (1903) ;  'Protection 
in  Germany:  a  History*  (1904)  ;  'The  German 
Workman:  A  Study  in  Nabonal  Efficiency* 
(1906);  'School  Doctors  in  Germany'  (1906); 
<The  Vagrancy  Problem*  (1910) ;  'Social  In- 
surance in  Germany'  (1883.  1911-12);  'Indus- 
trial Germany'  (1913);  'Municipal  Life' and 
Government  in  Germany*  (1914);  'What  is 
Wrong  with  (Jermany?',  the  causes  of  the 
War  (1915)  ;  'Introductions  to  Treitscbke's 
German  History'  (1915),  and  contributions  to 
the  Fortnightly  Revicut,  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury and  the  Econontic  Journal. 

DAWSON,  William  JuaM,  English  poet, 
novelist  and  clerwman:  b,  Towcester.  North- 
amptonshire, 21    Nov.   1854.     He  entered  the 


Wesleyan  ministry  in  1875  and  is  at  present 

Sistor  of  the  old  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
ewark,  N.  J.-  His  works  include  'A  Vision  of 
Souls>  (1884);  'Quest  and  Vision:  Essays  on 
Ufe  and  Uterature'  (1886)  ;  'The  Makers  of 
Modem  Poetry'  (1890)  ;  'Poems  and  Lyrics' 
(1893);  'London  Idylb*  (1895);  'The  House 
of  Dreams*  (1897) ;  'Through  Lattice  Win- 
dows' (1897);  'Table  Talk  With  Young  Men' 
"'™"      'Makers  of  Modem  Prose*    (1899); 


CAmrage'    (1911);  'Robert  Shenstone*   (1917). 

DAWSON,  Canada,  city  and  capital  of 
Yukon  Territory  Northwest  Territories,  It  is 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  1,400  feet  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Yukon  River,  1,500  miles 
from  its  mouth,  at  die  confluence  of  the  Klon- 
dike River,  about  50  miles  east  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary;  in  lat  64"  5'  N.  and  long.  139°  30' 
W.  The  cily,  which  is  near  the  site  of  old 
Fort  Reliance,  has  grown  up  since  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  on  Bonanza  Creek,  16  Aug.  1896, 
and  is  the  receiving  and  distributing  centre  for 
the  Klondike  mining  district.  It  is  mostly  well 
built,  the  two  great  fires  of  1899  having  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  nide,  temporary  struc- 
tures. Forty  below  lero  b  the  average  tem- 
perature for  days  at  a  time,  but  bliieards  art) 
not  common,  "rhawln^  the  ground  by  steam, 
the  use  of  automatic  lifts  and  btickets.  and  of 
machinery  in  general,  have  largely  increased 
the  gold  output  of  the  region.  Coal  deposits 
have  been  found  nearby.  Steamers  ply  upon 
both  the  upper  and  lower  Yukon  in  Ihe  season 
of  navigation  from  1  June  until  October.  Daw- 
son has  a  United  States  consulate.    Pop.  3j013. 

DAWSON,  Ga.,  citv  and  county-seat  of 
Terrell  County,  on  die  Central  of  Georgia  and 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  railroads,  95  miles  south- 
west of  Macon.  It  has  oil,  lumber  a.id  grist 
nulla  and  is  the  centre  of  a  cottoo  and  fruit- 
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rwing  district  It  tonbias  x  CaTBegie  libmy' 
was  settled  in  1855  and  incorporated  the 
foUo«rinK  year.  It  ii  govcmed  Iqr  a  mayot, 
elected  Bienniallr,  and  a  board  of  aldermen 
under  a  charter  of  1891.  It  owns  the  water 
plant  and  electric-lighting  system.  Pop.  3.827. 
DAX,  diks,  a  town  in  department  of 
Landes,  southWeslern  France,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Adour  32  miles  northeast  of  Bayonne 
by  rail.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  sur- 
rounded by  old  ramparts  partly  RcHnan,  and  of 
a  suburb  called  Sabiar,  on  the  opposite  side  of 


church,  once  a  cathedral,  the  iHshop's  palaij: 
now  occupied  as  public  offices,  the  communal 
college,  and  a  handsome  thermal  establishment 
There  are  various  ancient  Roman  remains.  Its 
diief  attraction  is  its  warm  sulphur  springs, 
which  have  temperatures  varying  from  86°  lo 
166°  F.,  were  tnudh  frequented  by  the  Romans, 
and  are  still  in  great  repute.  Its  old  name  was 
Aqua   Tarbelliae.      Pop.    11,387. 

DAY,  Arthur  Louis,  American  physicist : 
b.  Brookfield,  Mass.,  30  Oct.  1869.  He  was 
graduated  at  YaJe  in  1892,  and  was  instructor 
m  physics  there  In  1894-97.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Physikalisch- 
Tcchuische  ReicfaratiGCalt  at  QBrlottenburg, 
Gennanv,  1897-'1900,  and  physical  geologist  of' 
the  Umted  States  Geological  Survey  1900-06, 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  director 
of  the  geophysical  laboratory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  at  Washington.  He  is  member  of 
several  learned  societies,  and  has  written  many 
papers  upon  physical  and  geophysical  investiga- 
tions at  high  temperatures  in  German  and 
American  scientific  journals. 

-DAY,  BcBjatnin  Franklin,  American  naval 
officer:  b.  Plymouth,  Ohio,  16  Jan.  1841.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  1862.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
served  with  the  West  Gulf  (1862-*4)  and 
North  Atlantic  (1864-63)  blockading  squadrons, 
and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenaBl-commaader 
in  1866.  In  1876  be  became  commander,  in 
1891  captain,  in  1899  rear-admiral,  and  was  re- 
tired from  the  service  in  190a  From  1897  to 
1900  he  was  a  member  of  the  Naval  Examining 
and  Retiring  boards. 

DAY,  G«ors«  Edward,  American  tiieo- 
logtan :  b.  Pittslield,  Mass.,  1816 ;  d.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  2  July  I90S.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1^3  and  in  1838  at  the  Yale  Divin- 
ity School,  where  he  became  assistant  instructor 
in  sacred  literature.  From  1840  to  1851  he 
was  pastor  of  churches  in  Marlboro  and 
Northampton,  Mass.;  from  1851  to  1866  he 
occupied  the  chair  of  biblfcat  literature  In  Lane 
Theological  Seminary;  and  (hen  that  of  Hebrew 
and  biblical  theology  In  Yale  Divinity  School, 
where  he  founded  in  1891  the  Historical  Library 
of  Foreign  Missions.  From  1863  to  1871  he- 
was  editor  of  the  Thtological  Bclettic  (after- 
ward merged  In  the  Bibliotheea  Sacra)  and, 
besides  coniribotioiis  to  periodicals,  publisTied  a 
translation  of  the  'Theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment* o*  Van  Gostenee  (1871) ;  an  American 
edition  (1883)  of  Oehler*8  'Theology  of  the  Old 
Testament' ;  and  other  works. 

DAY,  Hobnan  Pruncia,  American  ioumal- 
ist  and  author:  b.  Vassalborq,  Me..  6  Nov.  1865, 
He  was  graduated  at  C^lby  College  in  1887  and 


journals.  He  has  contributed  (xtena*c)y  to 
periodicals  and  a  the  author  of  three  vohnMS 
of  popular  vene,  'Up  in  Maine'  (1900);  'Pine 
Tree  BalUds'  (19QZ) ;  'Kin  o'  Ktaadii> 
(1904);  also  of  novels,  'Squire  Phin'  (1905), 
dramatized  as  'The  Circus  Man,'  produced 
Chicago  (1909);  'The  Rainy  Day  Railroad 
War'  (1906);  'The  Eagle  Badge'  (1907); 
'King  Spruce*  ( 190B) ;  <The  Ramrodders' 
(1909)  ;  'The  Skipper  and  the  Skipped' 
(19U);  'The  Red  Lane'  (1912);  'The  Land- 
loper' (1915) :  'Blow  the  Man  Down'  (1916); 
'Along  Came  Ruth,'  a  ^y,  produced  (1914) 
by  Henry  W.  Savage. 

DAY,  Janua  Rorfeoe,  American  educator: 
b.  Whitneyville,  Uc,  184S.  He  studied  at 
Boitdoin  and  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  in  1872.  He  was 
pastor  at  Bath.  Me..  1872-74;  Portland,  Mt, 
1876-78;  Boston,  1881-82,  New  Yorit.  1883^ 
and  1889-93.  In  1893  he  became  chancellor  of 
Syracuse  University.  He  was  elected  bishop 
in  I9(M,  but  resided  to  condnue  in  present 
position.  Ha  has  written  many  magaziix 
articles  and  sermons  and  has  published  in  book 
form  'The  Raid  on  Prosperity'   (1907). 

DAY,  Jeremiah,  American  educator :  b. 
New  Preston,  Conn.,  3  Aug.  1773;  d.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  22  Aug.  1867,  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  1795.  Having  eariy  made  choice 
of  the  profession  of  theology,  while  acting  as 
tutor  he  began  to  preach  as  a  caniUdate  for  the 
ministry;  But  before  taking  charge  of  any 
parish  was  in  180!  elected  to  the  professorship 
of  mathematics  in  Yale  College.  In  1817  he 
became  president  of  the  college,  continuing  in 
that  position  till  his  resignation  in  1846.  He 
published  'An  Introduction  to  Algebra' 
(1814);  'Navigation  and  Surveying'  (1817); 
and  other  works.. 

DAY,  John,  English  dramatist:  fl.  about 
1600.  Of  his  life  hardly  anything  is  known- 
He  is  mentioned  in  Henslowe's  'Diary'  in 
1598  as  an  active  playwright  But  few  of  hi) 
earlier  works  have  conie  <K)wn  to  us  save  'The 
Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green.*  Day  collab- 
orated freely  with  contemporary  wnters,  as 
Chettle  and  Dekker.  Ben  Tonson  in  his  con- 
versations with  Drummona  of  H^wthornden 
grouped  him  with  some  other  admirable  gentle- 
men and  authors  as  a  rogue  and  a  base  fellow. 
His  best  works  that  have  reached  us  are  a 
graceful  comedy,  'Humor  out  of  Breath';  and 
'The  Parliament  of  Bees,'  a  kind  of  allegorical 
masque  in  which  all  the  characters  are  bees. 
•TTie  very  air,»  says  Charles  Lamb,  'seems 
replete  with  humming  and  buning  melodies. 
Surely  bees  were  never  so  be-rhymcd  before.* 
An  edition  of  Da^s  works  was  privately 
printed  by  A.  H.  Bullen  in  1881.  Consult 
Swinbum^s  essay  in  Nintteentk  Century 
(October  1897) ;  and  'Cambridge  History  of 
English  Literature'  (Cambridge  and  New 
York,  1907-13). 

DAY,  Richard  Edwin,  American  author 
and  editor:  b.  West  Granby,  Oswego  County, 
N.  Y.,  27  April  1852.  He  was  graduated  at 
Syracuse  University  1877,  engaged  in  teadi- 
ing,  then  journalism,  being  associate  editor 
of  the  Syracuse  Standard  for  18  years.  Since 
189P  he.has  edited  State  publicBtitms  at  Albany. 


M.  .  Y.i  Since  1904  in  tke  Stale  tiistdrimt^s 
<^ce.  He  has  ^blished  'Lines  in  die  Ssnd'. 
(1878);  'Tbos;  a  Drama'  (1880);  'LyrU? 
awl  Satires'  (1883);  'Poem*'  (1888);  'New: 
Potrnt'     (1909);    Catalogue    of-  Sir    William' 

iohoson  Manuscripts  in  New  York  .State 
ibnty>  {1909). 
DAY,  or  DA  YE,  Stephen,  American  colo- 
nial printer:  b,  London  about  16t0;  A.  Cam- 
bridae,  Maas.,  22  Doa  11368.  He  was. employed 
by  i&e  Rev.  Joseph  Glover  to  accompany  hint 
to  America  in  1638,  to  operate  a  printug  prCMi 
which  he  was  going  to  set  up  ill  Ualsachusetts.' 
Mr.  Clover  died  on  the  voyage  and  the  press' 
was  placed  in  4k  house  of  Rev.  Heniy  Dunster, 
firRt  president  of  Harvard  Collej[e.  The  first 
book  printed  in  the  colonies  was  issued  from  it 
in  1640.  and  was  entitled  'The  Whole  Booke 
of  Psalmesi,  faithfully  translated  into  Etiglicb 
metre.' .  commonly  styled  'The  Bay  Psalm 
Book.'  The  printing  house  was  taken  from' 
him  about  1648i  ana  but  into  the  han^s  of 
Samuel  Green.  Consult  Thomas,  'History  oi 
Printing  in  America'    (1810). 

DAY,  Thomas,  English  writer :  b.  London, 
22  June  1748;-  d.  28  Sept  1789.  Hie  wis  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  die  bar  but 
tuver  practised.  He.  published  several  w^kt. 
in  favor  of  the  American  Re^nalndon  xnd 
a^init '  slavery.  His  principles  led  him  to  re-. 
nouDcc  most  of  the  indalgencei  of  a  tnan  of 
fortune  that  he  might  bestow  bis  superfluities' 
Upon  those  who  wanted  necessaries.  He  wrote, 
in  prose  and  veise,  on  various  subjects,  but  hia 
name  is  kept  alive  chiefly  by  the  welt-known 
book  written  for  the  young,  entitled  ^History 
of  Sanford  and  Mertdn.'  His  'Poems'  were 
publifdied  in  (British  Poets>  (Vol.  LVIll).  His 
'Life*  was  written  by  Keir  (London  1791) 
and  by  Blackman  (ib,  IS62). 

DAY,  William  Rnfns,  American  ju 
Ravenna,  Ohio,  17  April  1849.  He  wa 
uated  from  the  University  of  Michigan  i 
and  From  the  law  school  of  the  sami 
tolion  in  1872.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  aa- 
mitted  to  the  Ohio  bar,  and  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Canton  where  he  soon  gained  local 
and  State  distinction ;  in  18S6  he  was  elected 
iud^e  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  the  ninth 
judicial  district,  being  the  candidate  of  both 
political  parlies.  In  1889,  President  Harrison 
appointed  him  United  Slates  district  judge  for 
the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  but  he  was' 
obliged  to  decline  the  appointment  on  account 
of  ili  health.  In  1897  he  was  made  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  by  his  friend,  President ' 
McKinley,  and  in  April  1898  he  succeeded  Sher- 
man as  Secretary  of  Slate,  as  such  conducting 
all  the  negotiations  of  the  Spanish  War.  Later 
in  1898  he  resigned  the  secretaryship,  and  was 

g pointed  chwrman  of  the  United  States  peace 
immission  to  frame  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain,  in  which  capacity  he  had  a  conspicuous 
and  responsible  part  in  all  peace  negotiations. 
He  (hen  returned  to  his  law  practice,  but  in 
1899  was  appointed  to  succeed  Judge  Taft  as 
United  Stales  circuit  judge,  and  on  26  Jan., 
1903  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

DAY,  a  word  used  with  sevtral  different. 
senses.  Its  most  ancient  meaning  is  the  period 
of  light  Cnatural  day")  >s  opposed  "  ' 
period  of  darkness,  and  in  this  sense  it 


s  grad- 
in  1870. 
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qiltte  aiuimuiKiy  used.  Ita  mott  c 
cation,  liowever,  is  to  the  period  of  li^ht  and 
IJBt  oi  darkness  toge^er,  but  even  in  this: 
sense  there,  are  different  davs.  The  sidereal 
day  is  the  time  that  elapses  bexween  two  sue-', 
eeui've  milminatioiia  (see  Culmuiatiom)  of  an^" 
paaiticxilar  fixed  star,  or,  is  other        ~ '  ''  ~ 

time  occupied  f 
round  its  axis, 
pantnt  day  IB  the:  tune  that  ehkpies  between  rnw 
Miceessive  returns' of  the  same  terrestrial  merid>' 
ifuk  to  the  centre  of  the  sun.  This  period  ii 
DOt  always  of  the  same  length,  and  its  mean 
length  gives  us  the  mean,  sclar  or  civil  day-.  The 
24  bouc»  of  the  sidereal  day  are  ninnbered  in 
succession  from  1  to  24,  while  the  civil  day  in. 
most  countries  is  divided  info  two  portions  of 
12  honrs  each.  The  abbreviations  T.M.  and  A.M. 
(the  first  signifying'  poil  imtridiem,  Latin  for 
aftornoonj  the  latter  ant/  tneridivm,  forenoon)' 
are'  requisite,  in- consequence  of  our  division  of' 
the  day  into  two  periods  of  12  hours  each.  In 
this  respect  the  mode  of  numbering  the  hours 
iMitt  1  to  24  oonsecutlvety  has  an  advantage, 
and  in  some  countries  is  bein^  introduced;  in 
parts  of  Italy  it  has  long  prevailed.  The  Baby- 
lonians  began  the  day  at  simrise;  the  Jews 
and  Greeks  at  sunset ;  dte  E^^yittians  and  Romans 
at  midnight,  as  '  do  most  modem  peoples.- 
Astronomers  use  a  day  of  the  same  length  as 
the  civil,  but  commonly  make  it  begin  at  noon' 
and  mimber  the  hours  up  to  24,  though  latterly 
midni^t  has  been  partly  adopted  as  the  start- 
ing point. 

If  vte  take  a  day  according  to  the  second 
definifion  0ven  above  (that  is,  a  sidereal  day),' 
its  length,  of  course,  i'S  flw  same  throughout  the  ■ 
y«ar  (see  SimreXl  Time),  The  solar  day,  in' 
cotisenuence  of  the  varying  rapidity  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  is 
different  at  different  times  (see  Solar  Time),' 
and  this  difference  is  uniform  throughout  the' 
fiirth;  but  the  time  of  the  natural  day  (or 
period  of  light)  is  different  at  the  different 
points  of  t;he  earth,  according  to  their  dislancc 
from  the  equator.  To  get  a  fixed  measure  of  ^ 
solar  time  astronomers  imagine  a  sun  moving' 
uniformly  -in  the  celestial  equator  and  com- 
pleting its  circuit  in  the  same  time  as  the  real 
sun.  The  time  marked  by  this  imaginary  sim 
is  called  mean  solar  time ;  when  the  imaginary 
sun  is  on  the  meridian  it  is  mean  noon;  when 
the  real  sun  is  on  the  meridiam  it  is  apparent 
noon.  Four  times  a  year  these  two  kinds  of- 
solar  rime  Coincide.  In  the  intervals  the  sun. 
is  always  either  too  fast  or  too  slow,  add  the 
difference  is  called  the  equation  of  time.  The' 
daily  apparent  revolution  of  the  sun  takes 
place  in  circles  parallel  to  the  eouator.  It  the 
equator  and  the.  ecUyic  coimiaed  th^  circle 
hounding  light  and  darkness  would  always 
divide^^not  merqly  the  equator,  but  {lU  its  par- 
allcTs,  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  days  and, 
nights  woyld  be  equal  in  all  the.  parallels 
through  the  year;  btit  at  the  poles  there  would 
be  no  night.  Owing  to  the  inclination  of  the' 
earth's  axis  to  die  plane  of  its  orbit  (the  eclip- 
tic), the  parallel  of  latitude  in  whid)  the  sun. 
appears  to  move  is  continually  changing;  and 
therefore  the  equator  alone  (teing  a  great  cir- . 
cle)  always  remains  bisected  by  the  circle  divid- 
ing li^t  from  darkness;  so  that  the  days  and 
mgbts  here  are  always  equal ;  while  the  parallels 
of    latitude,   not  heme  great>  oirdes,   —  — * 
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equal^  divided  by  tke  circle  separating  light 
trtan  djtrkness,  except  at  the  time  oi  the  equi- 
nox, when  the  sun  is  moving  in  the  equator: 
and,  of  course,  at  this  time  only  are  d^s  and 
nights  equal  in  those  parallelg.  Aa  you  approach 
Uie  poles  the  inequality  between  the  days  and 
nights  becomes  continually  greater^  till,  '' 
poles  themselves. 


)nths  alternates 


^ _._._..  .    describes 

north  and  south  from  the  equator  are,  as  b 
well  known,  onlv  21^  degrees  trom  it.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  polar  ciicles  and  the  ^les  is 
the  same.  Therefore,  as  a  little  reflection  will 
show,  when  the  sun  is  in  one  of  the  tropics,  all 
the  polar  circle  in  the  same  hemisphere  will  be 
withm  the  illuminated  region  (because  it  will  be 
within  90  degrees  of  the  sun)  during  the  whole 
of  a  diurnal  revolution,  while  the  other  polar 
circle  will  be  in  the  region  of  darkness.  These 
circles,  Uierefore,  have  one  day  of  24  hours  and 
one  night  of  the  same  length  in  each  year. 
From  the.  polar  circles  to  the  poles  the  time  of 
the  longest  day  increases  fast,  and  in  the 


withstanding  the  inequality  __  _  .  ,  . 
tight  and  darkness  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
earth  each  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  has 
the  sun  above  its  horizon  every  year  precisely 
ux  months,  smd  below  it  the  same  length  of 

A  day.  in  law,  includes  the  whole  24  hours 
from  midnight  to  midnight  In  reclB>ning  pe- 
riods of  time  from  a  certain  event  the  day  on 
which  the  event  occurred  is  excluded.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  required  to  prove  survival 
-for  a  certain  number  of  days,  it  will  suffice  if 
the  person  be  alive  for  any  portion,  however 
small,  of  the  last  day.  While  an  obligation  to 
pay  on  a  certain  day  would  therefore  be  theo- 
retically discharged  by  payment  before  mid- 
night,  the  law  requires  that  reasonable  hours  be 
observed  —  for  example,  if  the  payment  (as  a 
bill)  is  at  a  bank  or  place  of  business,  it  must 
be  within  business  hours. 

A  lawful  day  is  a  day  in  which  there  is  no 
legal  impediment  to  the  execution  of  a  writ  — 
that  is,  a  day  may  be  unlawful,  dies  non  juridi- 
cus,  either  Dv  common  law  or  specific  statute. 
By  common  law  Sunday  is  a  day  on  which  the 
service  of  a  writ  cannot  legally  be  made.  Other 
days  have  been  made  holic^ys  by  both  State  and 
Federal  statute  in  this  country,  and  no  such 
legal  holiday  is  a  lawful  day. 

Dayt  of  Grace.— The  time  at  which  a  note 
is  at  maturity  is  in  general  three  days  after 
the  time  expressed  on  the  face  of  it ;  the  addi- 
tional days  are  called  days  of  grace.  These 
days  must  be  lawful  days. 

DAY  OF  ATONEMENT.     See  Atomb- 

UENT. 

DAY-BLINDNESS,  or  HBHERALO- 
PIA.    See  Vision,  Defects  or. 

DAY  OF  THE  DEAD.  See  Mythology. 
Growth  of  Mytks. 

DAY  LILY,  the  popular  name  for  a  genus 
of  lilies  (Hemeroeallit),  natives  of  temperate 
Asia  and  chiefly  of  eastern  Eur<MJC  grown  in 
gardens.  They  have  lone:  radical  leaves,  and 
a  branched  few-flowered  scape,  with  hand- 
some large  blossoms,  the  setrments  of  which 
are  utrited  into  a  tube.  The  flowers  are  fotmd 
in  meadows  and  along  streams  throughout  the 


Atlantic  seacout  from  New  Bninswic^  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  west  to  Ontario  and  Tennessee.  A 
species  widi  bright  yellow  flowers  (//.  fiava) 
is  sometimes  found  near  old  gardens.  The 
name  of  the  genus  is  from  Greek  signifying 
'beautiful  for  a  da^.*  In  Europe  these  plants 
are  sometimes  cultivated  as  fodder  for  cattle. 
A  Japanese  plant,  Funhiei  tubcordata,  is  also 
known  as  ihe  day  lily. 

DAY  OF  THE  LORD.  Swnetimes  called 
the  Da)[  of  Jehovah,  or  Day  of  Jahweh.  A 
term  originatinK  in  the  Old  Testament  escha- 
tology  of  the  8th  century  b.c.  "Die  Day  of  the 
Lord  was  to  come  when  Jehovah  would  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  Israel  and  deliver  them 
from  their  misery  and  their  foes.  Hence  the 
Da;^  of  the  Lord  is  always  spokctt  of  as  a  day 
of  judgment,  not  as  an  end,  but  in  order  that 
salvation  may  come.  The  judgment  may  be 
administered  by  some  distant  nation  and  would 
be  accooipanied  by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord. 
The  propaets  regarded  the  day  as  near  at 
hand  While  the  day  was  primarily^  a  day  of 
jud^ent  on  Israel,  yet  it  was  to  include  all 

DAY  NURSERIES,  institutions  for  the 
care  of  those  infants  lAose  mothers'  occupa- 
tions oblige  theni  to  work  away  from  home 
during  the  day.  The  movement  ori^nated  in 
France  under  the  leadership  of  Marbeau  in 
1844  A  society  was  formed  for  the  propaga- 
tion and  support  of  these  nurseries,  \riuch 
was  so  successful  in  its  efforts  aa  to  induce  the 
municipal  boards  of  charities  to  include  these 
institutions  in  their  programi.  Some  of  the 
"criches,*  aa  they  are  called  in  France,  are 
still  supported  by  private  contribution.  The 
movement  was  carried  to  Austria,  Germany, 
Spain,  Russia  and  other  countries.  In  the 
first-mentioned  countries,  they  became  public 
institutions.  In  the  United  Sutes,  the  first  day 
nursery  was  founded  in  New  Yoik  city  in  1854, 
From  insignificant  bcginnitigs,  it  grew  to  include 
a  hospital,  and  changed  its  name  to  Nursery  and 
Oiild  s  Hospital.  Now  nearly  all  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country  have  such  establishments, 
supported  by  private  philanthropy.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Day  Nurseries  of  New  York  City 
was  founded  in  1897;  and  in  1898.  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Day  Nurseries  held  its 
first  meeting  at  Chicago.  In  England,  the 
British  National  Society  of  Day  Nurseries 
was  established  in  1901. 

The  need  for  these  foundations  is  increas- 
ingly great  with  the  more  extensive  occupation 
of  women  in  industries.  Children  are  generally 
admitted  between  the  ages  of  two  months  and 
six  years.  They  are  left  there  in  the  morning 
before  the  mother  goes  to  work,  and  are  called 
for  on  her  relum  home  in  the  evening.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  nurseries  be  adequate  in  siie 
for  the  neighborhood  and  well  scattered 
throughout  those  portions  of  the  city  where 
social  conditions  "demand  them,  so  as  to  render 
them  readily  accessible  to  the  mothers.  Plenty 
of  air  and  light,  spacious  rooms  and  out-of- 
door  playgrounds  are  necessary  requisites.  The 
work  of  the  nursery  is  primarily  concerned 
with  medical  attention  for  the  children  en- 
trusted to  it;  and  with  provision  for  food  and 
occupation  of  those  children  during  the  day. 
The  mothers  also  receive  advice  as  to  the-  care 
of  the  children.  Ramifications  of  the  work 
have  carried  the  efforts  of  the  day  nurverr 
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of  worlbnK  mothers,  and  playgrounds  to  keep 
these  older  children  busy  after  school  until  the 
mothers  return,  Imve  been  added.  A  small  fee 
is  paid  for  the  daily  care  of  the  child. 

DAY  OF  SECTIONS,  in  French  history 
4  Oct.  1795,  when  the  National  Guard  attadced 
the  Convention  in  the  Tnileries.  The  forces  of 
the  government,  under  command  of  Napoleon, 
disarmed  the  regiments  in  the  different  sections, 
the  lirsl  clash  occurring  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Honort. 

DAYPLY,  a  name  sometimes  used  for  the 
well-known  Mayfly.  A  neuroplerotis  insect  of 
the  family  of  Ephermeridte.  The  aquatic  in- 
tant  stages  of  larva  and  pupa  are  unusually 
lone,  often  extending  to  10  months;  but  the 
adult  period  is  short,  and  is  passed  without 
taking  food,  and  covers  only  a  few  hours, 
never  more  than  a  day.  The  mouth  ii  atro- 
phied in  the  adutt,  whicn  passes  through  an  im- 
mature winged  stage  known  as  the  subima^o. 
The  body  ends  in  two  or  three  long  thin  tails. 
The  membranous  front  wings  are  much  bigger 
than  the  hind  wings.  In  the  early  summer 
Mayflies  abound  in  great  numbers  about  north- 
em  Ukes  and  rivers,  fumishiiig  food  for  other 
insects,    and    for   crustaceans    and    fish.      See 

NBITIbPTERA. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING.  A  movement 
originated  in  England  by  William  Willett 
(185M915)  in  1907  by  the  publication  of  a 
booklet  eiltitled  'The  Waste  o£  Daylight.' 
Briefly  stated,  his  scheme  aimed  at  securing 
more  daylight  leisure  for  recreation  and  lessen- 
ing the  work  performed  by  artificial  light  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  This  was  to  be 
brought  about  in  the  following  manner;  The 
hour    between    two    and    three    o'clock    in    the 


April  should  be  a  short  hour  consisting  of  only 
40  minutes,  while  the  same  hour  in  four 
Sundays  in  September  was  to  be  reckoned  as 
80  minutes.  Greenwich  and  Dublin  mean  time 
were  to  be  retained  for  purposes  of  astronomy 
and  navigation,  as  well  as  for  legal  and  par- 
liamentary  documents  unless  otherwise  signi- 
fied. Shorn  of  technicalities,  it  simply  meant 
that  during  the  summer  months  people  should  ' 
rise  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  in  the  morning, 
begin  work  an  hour  earlier  and  finish  an  hour 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  The  value 
of  early  rising  has  been  extolled  by  wise  men 
of  all  ages.  'Daylight  saving"  has  been  prac- 
tised in  the  oldest  of  all  industries— agri- 
culture—  probably  since  the  creation  of  man; 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present 
day  it  has  been,  and  sttll  is,  in  active,  daily 
operation  among  the  bulk  of  mankind  —  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  the  agrarian  com' 
munities  of  America  and  Europe.  To  the 
so-called  'working  classes'  -  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  preach  the  'early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise*  doctrine:  upon  them  the  rising 
Dart  at  least  h  a  life-long  obligation.  Early 
rising  has  become  almost  a  lost  art  ammig 
the  •higher  ranks'  of  city  dwellers;  gas,  elec- 
tric li^t  and  the  multiplication  of  amusements 
have  added  at  least  halt  of  the  night  on  to  the 
end  of  the  normal  day  and  produced  the 
natural  result  of  later  rising  in  the  morning. 
Benjamin   Franldin   was  perhaps  the  first  to 


dnw  attention  to  the  anomaly  of  bumitig  ex- 
pensive artificial  li^t  in  the  evening  whilst  an 
abimdauce  of  free  dayli^t  was  wasted  in  the 
morning  by  late  rising.  In  Uarch  1784  (while 
United  States  Minister  to  France)  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Paris  Jottrnal  a  long,  humorous 
letter  headed,  'An  Economical  Project,^  in 
which  be  related  that  he  was  in  *grand  com- 
pany* one  evening  where  a  nowly-invented 
lamp  was  introduced.  *1  went  home,  and  to 
bed,  three  or  four  hours  after  midui^t,  with 
iny  head  full  of  the  subject"  Suddenly 
awakening  at  six  in  the  morning,  he  was 
'astonished,'  not  only  to  find  that  the  sun 
was  shining,  but  'that  he  gives  light  as  soon 
as  he  rises!*  But  for  the  accidental  wakening, 
he  says,  '1  should  have  slept  six  hours  longer 
by  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  in  exchange  have 
lived  six  hours  the  following  night  by  candle- 
light.   .    .    ,• 

The  movement  started  by  Willett  produced  a 
heated  controversy  in  the  British  Empire  that 
sftread  over  six  years.  Numerous  munidpali- 
ties  and  corporations  welcomed  the  proposed 
and  several  private  firms  adopted  it,  though 
not  by  altering  the  clock,  but  by  commencii^ 
daily  operations  an  hour  earlier.  The  fiercest 
apposition  to  the  scheme  came  froio  prominent 
scientists  and  learned  sodelies.  Early  in  190$ 
a  'Daylight  Saving  Bill*  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and,  after  passing  a  second 
reading,  was  referred  to  a  Select  ParUamentary 
Committee,  which  reported  favorably  on  it. 
Stating  that  the  proposal  would  not  only  be 
beneficial  to  the  general  health  of  the  com- 
munity at  lar^^  hut  would  curtail  expenditure 
on  artificial  light.  The  bill,  however,  did  not 
reach  the  final  stages  in  the  House;  a  similar 
luil  was  introduced  in  the  following  year  and 
also  referred  to  a  select  committee,  which  re- 
ported against  it.  One  of  the  main  objections 
was  advanced  in  belmlf  of  meteorological  instru- 
ments designed  to  record  continuously  day  and 
night,  and  the  system  of  daily  international 
telegraphic  reports  of  synchronous  observations 
upon  which  weather  reports  arc  based.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  acts  ol  Parliament  could  pro- 
duce no  efFect  upon  daylight;  that  gas  or  elec- 
tric light  could  be  saved  bj^  making  more  use 
of  daylight  without  alteration  of  docks,  and 
that  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  change 
the  readings  of  the  thermometer  at  a  particular 
season.  The  late  Sir  John  Milne,  the  astrono- 
mer, wrote,  'The  only  people  that  have  a 
shifty  time  are  Mahommedans  and  savages,  and 
it  is  now  suggested  that  we  should  .  .  . 
join  their  ranks.*  Other  prominent  men  ■ 
asserted  that  the  proposal  was  based  upon  self- 
deception,  'rising  at  five  and  making  yourself 
believe  it  is  six  o'clock.*  M.  Charles  Lalle- 
mand,  scientist  and  administrator,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  French  government  to  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  die  scheme.  He  con- 
demned it  in  Mo,  maintaining  that  the  position 
of  the  sun  in  the  sky  afforded  the  proper  de- 
termination of  time,  and  that  an  arbitrary  dis- 
placement of  noon,  combined  with  differences 
of  longitude,  v«iiiIq  operate  very  unequally  in 
districts  east  and  west  of  Paris,  and  that  Brest 
would  be  as  much  as  one  and  a  half  hours'  away 
from  true  time.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War  repeated  efforts  were  made  in 
Great  Britain  to  promote  legislation  on  tiie  sub- 
ject, but  without  success.    Willett  died  4  ilbvit 
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1916.  Tlialigh  be  did  nM  live  to  see  bis 
cherished  plan  adopted  except  iu  iiolatjcd  cases, 
he  knew  that.it  was  supported  b^  over  700  city 
coT^nrations  and  town  and  distncl:  councili,  as 
well  as  by  hundreds  of  societies  and  aisoda' 
tions.  The  year  1916,  however,  was  destined 
to  witneM  a  remarksUe  translation  of  theory 
mto  practice  in  Uie  way  jai  "dayUglit  saviiig- 
In  April  its  adoption  was  contemplated  in' 
Austria.  On  B  Uay  the  question  was  raised  in 
tbe  House  oi  Conunons  and  advocated  as  a 
war  measure  ot  economy.  Sir  Henry  Norman' 
estitnated  that  altogether  $12^00,000  would  be 
saved  in  lighting:.  A  bill  was  introdnced  on 
N  May,  passed  throueh  both  houses,  received 
the  royal  assent  on  tne  17th,  and  came  into 
operation  three  days  later.  Farmers  and  mu- 
nition    workers     expressed     disapproval,     the 


1916  it  gpvc  power 

the  act  in  any  year,  bo  long  as  the  war  cott- 
tinned:  Instead,  however,  of  adopting  the  com- 
plicated Willett  plan,  it  was  decided  to  advance 
the  clocks  by  a  full  hour  on  21  May  and  return 
to  normal'  time  on  1  October.  The  same  month 
(May  1916)  the  system  was  introduced  in  Deri- 


mark,  Germany  and- Holland;  ItaW,  France  and 

PortUc^l  followed   In  June.     In  Germany,  per- 

t  adoption  of  the  scheme  was  proposed 


in  July;  New  Zealand  rejected  (after  passing) 
it  in  Aneust;  Tasmania  adopted  it  in  Sep- 
tember; Victoria  in  November,  and  the  Aus- 
tralian Dominion  Parliament  passed  the  meas- 
ure to  take  effect  in  January  1917;  The  city 
corporation  of  London  proposed  permanent 
adtjption,  and  in  October  it  was  actively  urged 
in  the  United  States.  Norway  decided  in  favor 
of  daylight  saving  in  May  191^  but  rejected  it 
in  April  1917,  as  also  did  Denmark  and  Sweden 
in  the  same  month,  while  Spain  adopted  it  in 
May,  at  the  same  time  that  die  Australian 
Cabinet  decided  to  repeal  the  act.  Turkw, 
Switzerland  and  Russia  also  adopted  daylight 
saving;  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  were 
the  pioneers  of  the  scheme  in  the  New  World 
The  French  bureau  in  February  1917  suggested 
an  international  daylight  saving  conference  to 
be  held  after  the  war.  On  17  April  1917  a  bill 
drafted  by  the  National  Daylight  Saving  Asso- 
ciation was  introduced  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  Senator  Calder  of  New  York.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  New  York  ci^  could  save 
$1,500,000  annually  in  gas  alone.  The  American 
.  Federation  of  Labor  welcomed  the  plan ;  the 
Aiperican  Astronomical  Society  was  divided  as 
to  its  value,  voting  I8  in  favor,  22  agunst,  6 
neutral.  The  measure  was  passed  27  June  1917 
without  a  roll  call,  to.  take  effect  on  the  last. 
Sunday  i«  April  1918,  Actually^  it  came  into 
force  at  2  oclock  in  the  mommg  ol  Easter 
Sunday.  19ia  Consult  The  Independent,  19, 
Feb.  and  5  May  1917;  Current  Opinion,  17  Feb. 


New  York  Sun,  24  March  1918;  13  Jan.  1918; 
Smyth,    A.    H-,    'The    Life    and    Writings    ot 
Benjamin  Franklin  (Vol.  IX.  New  York  1906). 
Henri  F.  Kleiw, 
Editotiai. Staff  of  The  Americmta. 


DAYS  OF  GBACS.  TIm  Iuih;  of  ddar 
aUowed  for  a  bill  to.beooitie  actually  dne  a>d 
patyal)ie,  fexoept  in  the  case  of  bilk  p^aUe  ob 
demand  or  at  sight'  In  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  the  period  is  thiee  days  after  the 
time  expressed  on  the  face  of  h,  and  these 
three  additionaj  days  fire  .i^led  days,  oi  grace. 
In  the  United  States,  a  bill  or  oote  becoming 
diie  on  a  Sunday  or  a  holiday  is  payable  on  the 
first  business  day  thereafter,  but  in  England 
if  the  third  day  of  grace  falls  on  a  Sunday, 
Christinas  Day,  Good  Friday  or  a  national  fast 
or  thanksgiving  day,  the  bill  ts  payable  the 
day  before. 

DAYTON,  Eliaa,  American  soldier:  b. 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J,  July  1737 ;  d  Oxre,  17 
July  ia07.  He  jojiied  the  British  forces  in  1760 
which  were  employed  in  completing  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  from  the  French;  and  he  sub- 
sequently commanded  a  company  of  militia,  with 
which  he  marched  on  an  expedition  against  the 
northern  Indians.  He  took  part  in  the  im- 
portant battles  of  Springfield,  Moninouti^ 
Brandynine,  Germantown  and  Yorictown.  Af-, 
ter  the  war  he  served  several  terms  in  At 
legislature  of  his  native  State. 

DAYTON,  Mm.  American  state  gov-< 
emor:  b.  about  1761;  d.  Charieston,  S.  C,  27 
Nov.  1822.  He  held  several  government  offices, 
was  chosep  govemvr  oi  South  Carolina  ia  .1800 
and  again  in  1808,  and  was  afterward  appointed 
judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  his  death.  He 
published  'A  View  of  South  Carolina,'  and 
'Memoirs  of  the  Revolution'  in  that  State. 

DAYTON,  Wflliam  Lewis,  Anwricaif 
jurist  and  statesman:  b.  Baskingridge,  N.  t_  17 
Feb.  1807:  d.  Paris,  1  Dec.  1864.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1825 ;  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  Stale  in 
183a  In  1838  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  asso- 
ciate justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Jersey,  which  position  he  resigned  in  November 
1841 ;  and  in  1842  was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Tren- 
ton ;  and  in  1856  was  nominated  by  the  Republi- 
can national  convention  as  their  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States,  with 
Fremont  as  the  candidate  for  President.  He 
was  attorney-general  of  New  Jersey  1857-61, 
and  was  Minister  to  France  1861-64, 

DAYTON,  Ky.,  city  in  Campbell  County, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad  opposite  Cincinnati.  The  mann- 
factnres  include  watch  cases,  pianos,  whisky; 
and  among  public  buildings  are  good  scboob 
and  the  Speers  Memorial  Hospital, '  Dayton 
was  settled  and  incorporated  in  1849  as  James- 
town. It  received  a  new  charter  in  1893.  Pop. 
6,979. 

DAYTON,  Ohio,  dty  and  eonnty-seat  of 
Montgomery  County,  at  the  «Mtfluence  of  the 
Great  Miami,  Mad,  and  Stillwater  rivers  and 
Wolf  creek.  It  is  on  the  Erie,  the  Big  Four 
and  the.  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chsca^  and 
Saint  Louis  and  Oie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
roads, 67  miles  southwest  of  Columbus  and  60 
miles  north  of  Ciaoinnati.    Tbtre  a 
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tfntniBK  the  dty  daily.  The  unioo  stadon  was 
OMiwd'  to  the  public  in  Jtily  1900^  and  cost  in- 
cWker  ttacks  $900JXI&  The  ci^  bw  an  area 
of  17  Equam  miles. 

.  Mamfactttrina  Intareats.~While  Dayton'* 
manuEacturinK  inaustries  are  widely  diversified 
and  include  the  manufaoltire  of  cash  registers, 
nilraad  <ara,  .wMer-wbctis,  agricuttiinl  imple- 
mem%  sewing  maefaiBes,  faundrj'  woili,  etc, 
these  are  canduded  oo  m>  large  a  scale  that 
ntainr  estoMidnients  emidoy  (roni  500  to  2,S00 
faaoos.  According' to  the  Unitad  States  census 
of  iSOU  Ae  anrerve  number  of  wage^mera  in 
the  ci^  wu  16^;.  the  total  wages  Mid  wu 
17.959,792  and  the  value  of  the  producttMis  was 
$35,6!^,69S.  Great  progress  was  made  since 
1900  and  careful  estimates  show  that  in  1918  the 
average  of  wage-earners  had  increased  to  38,500 
with  a  total  wages- paid  of  $20,000>iOOO  and  the 
nlue  of  the  pcoducte  |180/niV)0e. 

In  191d  there  were  130  f«ctories  engaged  in 
'"■'""B  supplies  and- amnttamtion  ior  riie  United 
States  goVeramait.  The  city's  industrial  pT<e»- 
lige  lies  largely  in  the  manufacture  of.  airplanes, 
automobile  starting,  lig^itinR  and  -^ition  sys- 
teros,  cash  rcigisters,  recording  devices,  electric 
Ugfating  systems  for  homes  Smd  (arms,  dgars, 
toys  and  paper  box  g«ods. 

Street  R^Uwaysv—  Seven  interarban  electric 
roads  raitiate   from    I^^on    forming  an   Im- 

Sirtant  network  in  the  liaffic  of  Ae  Central' 
tates.  There  are  10  local  car  lines  with  total 
mileag«  of  85. 

GoTernment' — Dayton  Is  the  largest  dty 
in  the  United  States  operating  under  the  com- 
mission-manager form  of  government,  the  new 
dty  charter  having  become  operative  1  Jan. 
1914.  Five  commissioners  are  elected  by  the 
people  and  the  commissioners  choose  a  dty 
manager.  The  manager  and 
subject  to  recall  and  the  i; 
ercndum  is  incorporated  in  the  charter.  The 
munidpal  government  is  divided  into  several 
divisions,  as  follows:  Service,  which  oversees 
all  matters  pertaining  to  streets  and  alleys; 
street  repairs,  city  asphalt  plant,  garbage  ana 
ash  removal,  the  operation  of  the  municipai 
garbage  reduction  plant,  boulevards  and  road- 
ways, etc  The  Safety  Department  supervises 
management  of  the  tire  and  police  department. 
The  Finance  Department  is  concerned  with  the 
receiving  and  disbursing  of  public  monevs,  dty. 
purchasing  agent  and  all  license  fees.  Tne  Law 
Department  protects  the  city's  legal  interests, 
drafts  orinances,  etc.  TTie  Welfare  Department 
oversees  all  municipal  recreational  facilities, 
parks  and  playgrounds,  public  health  and  sani- 
tation, public  nursiiig,  etc.  Since  the  opera- 
tion of  the  commission -manager  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  dty  bfts  centralized  all  pubkf  health 
nurun^  erected  a  kprosoriinn,  garbage  i«duo- 
tioo  plant,  which  sells  grease,  established 
mnncrous  medical  dinica  and  baby  feeding  sta- 
tions and  a  crime  prevention  bureau.  'The  aty 
has  acquired  the  largest  coumiy  club,  munici- 
pally  owned,  in  the  wocid,  a  tract  of  294  acres 
donated  by  John  H.  Patterson.  A  pojicewnaen's 
bnreau  is  also  maint»ned.  In  safegiiarding 
health  and  social  conditioni,  Ae  rannicipality 
workSi'in'  imimate  rdatiom  with  all  local  social 
service  agencies.  Free  legal  aid  is  administered 
the  poor.  Each  departmeiit '  is  presided  over 
by  a  director  conmanding  a  salair  0^  $4,000  a 
year  and  eacb^  departMeat  is'  subdivided  into' 


divisions  and'  buremia  for  specific  service.  Thft 
dty  manager  recdvcs  ^,500,  ifae  commieslonertf 
$1,200  eau  and  the.  mayor,  who  is  the  commis- 
sioner receiving  the  highest  vote  cast  in  tbC' 
dection,  fl.SOa  The  munidpal  revenues  for 
1917  were  fl,310,51021  and  the  expenses  were 
£1,354,610.67,  aiaking  an  excess  expenditure  of 
$44,100.46^  due  to  increased  cost  of  materials  on 
account  of  the  war.  The  tax  rate  for  1918  was 
$1.56  on  the  hundred  dollars.  Total  value  of. 
municipal  pri^rty  was  $13,675',0OO,  itiehicKng 
lands,  Inilwngs,  stock,  automobiles,  mechanical' 
equipment,   etc. 

Banks  and  BuiUdk— Dan4on  has  15  na- 
tional and  State  banks,  includirig  two  savings 
and  trust  compaaics  with  deposits  aggregating 
$36,OC>0,OOa  Bank  clearings  in  1917  were  $177,- 
134,087.66.  During  the  year  129  corporations' 
were  chartered  under  Ohio  lafn  adding  to  Day- 
ton capital  $15,861,750  net.  The  city  has  18 
bnlldiiq:  and  loan  astodatiofis  with  total  de-^ 
posits  of  $38,000^000.  This  is  one  of  the- 
atroogett  features  of  Dayton  life.  Through 
these  agcndcfl  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the 
reddents  of  Dayton  own  their  homes. 

Bdncatioii^— There  are  32  puUic  sdiooh,' 
with  total  enrolment  of  21,300,  including  adult- 
night  dssses.  There  are  three  high  schools,  &' 
normal  training  school  and  special  schools, 
largely  in  the  nature  of  classes  for  defectives, 
cripples  and  sub-nonnal  chiMren.  One  hi^. 
school,  Parker,  is  for  freshmen  only.  Stivers 
Manual  Traioiiig  High  Scbool  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  tnoat  complete  in  thfi  country.  Manual 
training  cOUrcs  are  maintained  in  dght  schocds ') 
Btiot' 
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taught  in  all  hig**  ^h'W>tf  smd  in  tho- 

ind  eighth  oradas  in  ell  elenientary 

schools.    There  are  ttiree  nicfat  scbool  centfc^. 
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with'  enrolment  in  excess  of  7,000.  There  is, 
also  one  Lutheran  parochial  scbool.  Saint 
Mary's  College,  maintained  by  the  Brothers  of 
Mary,  has  an  enrolment  of  600  students  and  fine, 
laboratory  equipment.  The  United  Brethren, 
Church  has  a  theological  seminary  here.  Bone-, 
brake,  and  the  Reformed  Church,  Ohio  syno^ 
maintains  its  theological  school  in  this  dty, 
Central  Seminary. 

Ilayton  has  130  churches,  a  magnificent 
y.  M.  C,  A,  and  Young  Women's  Christiaa  Ai-\ 
sociation  and  Young  Women's  League.  Its' 
chalrity  and  sod  j  welfare  agencies  are  co-ordi- 
nated through  the  federation  for  charity  and 
philanthropy. 

There  is  considerable  dvic,  [Ailanthropic  and. 
social  welfare  activity  in  Dayton  and  40  organi* 
zations  at  this  time  are  engaged  exclusively  in 
war  work.  Co-relating  war,  social  welfare,  com- 
mercia)  and  dvic  efforts,  is  the  Greater  Dayton 
Association,  made  up  of  2,000  Da^on  men  and' 
women  and  engaged  in  a  multipHdty  of  com-' 
m unity  services. 

Public  Xlbrary.— Dayton  had  the  first  11- 
brary  incorporated  in  the  State,  one  having  beeni 
established  in  1805.  The  public  library,  was 
c^ned  In  1855  and  is  supported  by  puWic  taxa-, 
tion,  having  an  income  of  $18,000  per  annuni. 
The  total  nutober  of  volumes  reootded  1'  Jan. 
1918.  was  100^000.  There  arefour  daily  news- 
papers, besides  23  church  and  other  pabhcattons.' 
There  are  also  two  lai^e  diurch  puMiottion 
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Saint  Elicabeth  Kospita],  the  UUmi  VaUty 
Hospital,  and  the  District  Tuberculosis  Hospi- 
tal.  The  Itaytoa  State  Hospital  for  the  insane 
is  maintained  by  the  State.     The  Hospital  of 


Cuban  wars.     There  are  several  private  hos- 
pitals. 

Hiatorv- — The  town  was  laid  out  in  No- 
vember 1/95  t^  Gen.  Israel  Ludlow  and  waa 
named  after  Gen.  Jonathan  Dayton.  The  first 
settlers  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1796.  Situated 
in  the  Miami  Valley,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
valleys  in  the  United  States,  producing  for 
many  years  great  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  tobacco 
and  numerous  cattle  sheep  and  horses  and  with 
abundant  water  power  to  develop  its  industries, 
Dayton  has  grown  to  be  the  third  largest  manu- 
facturing city  in  the  State.  From  Dayton  (c. 
1900-06)  the  Wright  brothers  <q.v.)  developed 
aviatioa  With  its  industries  so  diversified,  iu 
banks  and  building  associations  so  strone  and 
uniformly  successTul  and  with  its  peode  so 
well  educated,  it  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
prosperous   comnumities   in   the    Union.      Pop. 

(1900)85,333;  (1910)  116,577;  (1918,  r- ^> 

151^. 

Atsociatt   StereUtry 
Association. 

DAYTON,  Tenn.,  city  and  conntj-seat  of 
Khea  County,  on  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
and  Texas  Pacific  R^road,  75  miles  south- 
west of  Knoxville.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  coal- 
mining and  agricultural  district;  and  iron,  ma- 
chineiy,  lumber,  bricks  and  flour  are  the  chief 
manufactures.    Pop.  1,991. 

DAYTON,  Wash.,  dty  and  county-seat  of 
Columbia  County,  on  the  Touchet  River,  and 
the  Washington  and  Columbia  River,  and  the 
Oregon  railroads.  It  is  about  28  miles,  in  di- 
rect tine,  northeast  of  Walla  Walla  and  SO 
miles  southwest  of  Colfax.  It  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  best  agricultural  regions  of  the 
State,   and  its   trade   is   largely   in   ^ricultural 

froductS(  wheat,  barley,  frmt,  hogs  and  cattle, 
t  contams  stares,  banks,  large  nouring-mills 
and  well-built  courthouse,  city  hall,  churches 
and  schools.    Pop.  2,500. 

DAZA,  da'ia,  Hilaiion,  Bolivian  general 
and  ex-President:  b.  Sucre  1840:  d.  &  Feb. 
1894.  In  18S7  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  fa- 
mous battalion  of  Colonel  Balsa,  and  was 
rapidly  promoted.  On  24  Nov.  1870,  by  an  act 
of  trcauiery  he  deprived  President  Melgarejo 
of  ofiice,  and  defeated  him  in  an  engagement 
15  Jan.  1871.  After  that  he  was  practically  the 
arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the  country  for  sev- 
eral years.  By  the  coup  d'ttat  of  4  May  1876, 
he  became  President  in  place  of  Frias.  The 
army  deposed  him  27  Dec.  1879.  He  went  to 
France,  but  after  a  few  years  returned  to 
Bolivia,  and  in  that  country  was   assassinated. 

D'AZEGLIO.  See  Azeguo,  Massiuo 
Taparelu,  Uabquie  d'. 

DBACON  (from  the  Greek  diakonos.  a 
servant),  a  person  who  belongs  to  an  inferior 
order  of  ministers  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Seven  were  apparently  first  instituted  by  the 
apostles  (Acts,  chap,  vi),  which  number  was 
retained  a  long  time  in  several  churches. 


In  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrdi,  a  sacred 
nister  whose  functions  are  to  assist  die  pfieat 
in  the  liturgical  service  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments;,  also  in  emergencies 
to  baptize,  to  preach  and  to  admiaater  the 
Eucharist  TheM  tbjtee  functions  it  is  not  law* 
ful  for  the  deacon  to  discharge  without  ex- 
press autbori^  from  the  bidio^  save  in  case  of 
necessity.  But  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Chmch 
it  was  the  deacon  that  gave  the  communion,  in 
both  specica,  to  the  faithful  in  dw  public  litnr- 
gical  service  and  at  their  home*  in  case  of 
sickness.  In  the  present  usage  of  the  Qiurdi 
the  diaconate  b,  save  in  exceptional  cases, 
simply  a  step  toward  the  priestly  state  and  office 
and  for  the  deacon  as  snob  there  is  no  recog- 
niied  place  in  the  economy  of  the  Church. 

In  the  Enghsh  (^urch,  also,  the  diaconate 
is  merely  a  step  toward  the  priesthood,  and  the 
deacon's  duties  are  all  in  the  way  of  assisting 
the  priest  He  preaches  only  by  episcopal  per- 
mission, and  be  cannot  consectate  the  elements 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  pronounce  the  absolu- 
tion.   No  person  can  be  ordained  deacon  before 


deacon  in  other  churches  varies  ccmiider^ly, 
and  some,  of  course,  have  no  functionaries  bear- 
ing this  name. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  churches,_  the 
junior  order  of  priesthood,  the  novitiate 
being  first  ordained  a  deacon,  and  then  after  a 
time,  if  satisfactory  conditions  have  been  fut- 
fiUea  —  such  as  progress  in  grace  and  gifts, 
and  the  probation  of  character  —  elevated  to 
the  full  priesthood  or  eldership  —  the  btter  the 
highest  order  in  the  Church  —  the  bishops  oc- 
cupying not  a  superior  ecclesiastical  order,  but 
holding  a  merely  supervisory  ofiice 

In  me  Presbyterian  churi^es,  the  orders  here 
are  teaching  elders,  or  ministers,  ruling  elders, 
generally  called  simply  elders  (these  two  orders 
[ookin^  over  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  con- 
gregation) ;  and  deacons  (now  gradually  being 
displaced  in  many  places  by  managers),  to  at- 
tend to  the  more  secular  matters. 

In  the  Congregational^  Baptist  and  other 
churches,  deacons  are  s^lntual  officers  rankiiig 
immediately  after  the  minister,  and  looking  af- 
ter both  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  concerns 
of  the  congregations.  Iu  the  Eastern  churches 
the  oflice  of  deacon  as  it  existed  in  the  early 
Church  has  been  preserved  with  slight  modin- 
calions.  Consult  Hort,  'The  C3iristiar  Ecclesia' 
(London  1897)  ;  Lindsay,  'The  Church  and  the 
Ministry  in  the  Early  Centuries'  fib,  1902)  ; 
McGiffert.  'The  Apostoric  Age>  (New  York 
1897)  ;  Seidl,  'Der  Diaconat  in  der  Iratholischen 
Klrche'  (Regensburg  1S84). 

DBACONB88ES,  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  were  usually  widows  who  assisted  in 
the  solemn  baptism  of  women  (by  immersion), 
instructed  female  catechumens  in  the  doctrines 
and  usages  of  the  Church,  visited  those  of  their 
sex  who  were  sick  or  were  in  prison  for  the 
faith's  sake,  dispensed  the  alms  of  the  faithful, 
and  kept  order  in  the  women's  part  of  the  as- 
sembly room  during  the  titurncal  service.  That 
die    deaoonesses    were    in    the    earliest    tines 


widows,  and  not  maids  or  married  women,  ap- 
pears from  the  curious  fact  that  Saint  Ignatins, 
disciple  of  Saint  John  the  evangelist,  speaks  of 
•virgins  who  are  called  widows";  as  cl«r  a 
proof  of  the  original  custom  of  choosing  widows 
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only  to  be  deaconesses,  as  would  be  tbe  fonnal 
dedanition  that  sHcb  cnstom  existed.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  required  that-  die  deacottcsses 
■bould  be  not  less  than  60  years  old;  by  the 
councils  of  Chakedan  and  in  Trallo  the  k^c  of 
45  years  was  made  the  ntinimtBii;  tv  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  deaconesses  were  forbidden  to 
marry;  aod  no  widow  who  had  married  a  860- 
ond  time  was  ever  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
deaconeaa.  The  institution  of  deaooncMCS  was 
extinct  in  the  Western  Cfaurch  in  the  10th  cen- 
luiy  and  in  the  Greek  Oiucch  in  the  12th;  biK 
it  survives  in  churches  of  the  Syrian  rites. 

The  worlc  done  by  the  deaconesses  in  the 
early  centuries  is  pcrf  oimcd  nf>w,  in  the  Roman 
Cathohc,  and  in  many  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal, churches  by  the  nuns.  (See  SlSTsn).  In 
the  19th  century  the  order  of  deaconesses  was 
revived  in  several  of  the  Protestant  churches. 
Theodore  Ficidner  (1836).  of  the  United  Eran- 
gelical  Church  of  Prussia,  founded  a  home  for 
deaconesses,  in  Kaisersworlh,  Prussia.  Ger- 
many  has  several  homes,  and  in  1855  the  order 
was  established  in  Baltmiore,  Md.  The  Gen- 
eral  O>nvention  of  1889  adopted  a  canon  regu- 
lating the  order  and  providing  that  members 
should  have  adequate  preparation  both  tech- 
tiical  and  religious,  extending  over  a  two-vear 
period.  Training  schools  are  maintained  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Conference  in  1888  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  an  order  of  deaconesses,  and 
diis  church  now  has  many  homes  in  the  United 
States.  The  Lutheran  (Thurch  aljo  maititains 
several  homes,  the  first  being  estabh^ed  in  New 
York  in  1852.  In  1891  the  Presbyterians  insti- 
tuted the  order.  Consult  (Jolder,  'History  of 
the  Deaconess  Movement'  (Cincinnati  1903); 
Nutting  and  Dock,  'History  of  Nursing'  (New 
York  1907);  Potter,  ■  Sisletlioods  and  Deacon- 
esses' (London  1898);  'Year  Book'  of  the 
New  York  Training  School  for  Deaconesses 
(New  York  1892-1915). 

DKAD,  in  nautical  language,  a  word  fre- 
quently employed  as  part  of  a  designation  or 
phrase  having,  in  general,  a  meaning  somewhat 
opposite  to  that  of  active,  effective  or  real. 
The  chief  of  such  phrases  are  the  following: 
Deadeyes :  circular,  flattened  wooden  blocks, 
without  sheaves,  and  having  eyes  for  lanyards, 
which  form  a  purchase  or  tackle  whereby  the 
shrouds  or  other  parts  of  fixed  rining  are  ex- 
tended or  set-up  taut;  dead-flat:  the  name  for 
one  of  the  mtdsliip-timbers  -  dead-H^ts;  strong 
wooden  shutters  used  to  dose  cabin  windows, 
on  the  approach  of  a  storm,  to  protect  the  glass; 
dead-ropes:  such  as  do  not  run  in  blocks;  dead- 
wood:  the  term  applied  to  the  solid  blocks  of 
timber  erected  upon  the  keel  throughout  the 
sharp  portions  of  a  ship's  hull  at  stem  and  stem. 
the  chief  object  being  to  ^ve  solidity  ana 
strength  to  the  ends  of  the  ship. 

DEAD,  Book  of  the.  See  Book  of  thk 
Dead. 

DEAD,  DiipOMl  of  the.  In  every  age  and 
in  all  coiutries,  the  Kvin^  have  shown  their 
respect  for  the  dead  by  various  modes  of  burial 
ceremony,  and  the  religion  and  laws  of  all 
countries  reflect  in  large  measure  this  feeling  of 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
gone  before.  The  methods  of  disposal  of  the 
dead  are  many,  and  historic  romance  has  pre- 
served for  us  many  interesting  and  pretty  cn*- 


-  burial. 


with  its  modifications.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
which  method  has  the  greatest  antignity,  but 
prohahly  simple  burial  antedated  the  other,  since 
cremation  and  embabning  usually  imply  a  com- 
plex religious  development.  The  Henrews,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  in  the  main  buried 
tfajeir  dead,  their  burying-grounds  having  been 
located  outside  of  town  walls;  but  cremation 
also  was  largelv  practised  by  the  Greeks,  and 
it  has  been  thought  that  Hebrews  at  one 
time  likewise  burned  their  dead.  As  is  well 
known,  embalming  was  widely  customary  amoi^ 
most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  althou(^  the 
Egyptians  may  be  said  to  have  Seen  the  fore- 
most of  those  employing  it 

The  argument  in  favor  of  cremation  is  based 
principally  on  sanitary  grounds,  and  despite  the 
general  sentiment  against  it,  cremation  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  There  are  crematories  in  manv 
of  the  leading  cities  of  America,  and  while  much 
of  tbe  feeling  gainst  cremation  has  tmdoubt- 
edly  passed  away,  there  is  still  great  general 
diuike  to  burning  of  tbe  dead. 

Apart  from  methods  of  anticiuiw,  the  prob- 
lem of  disposing  of  the  dead  with  least  danger 
to  tbe  living  i^  from  the  medical  point  of  view, 
oae  of  great  interesL  Its  discussion  is  by  ao 
means  o1  recent  orinn,  however,  for  the  earty 
Italians,  French  and  En^ish  contributed  learned 
treatises  on  the  subject  It  would  seem  that 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view  most  of  (be 
modern  writers  ana  those  of  the  Middle  Ages 
strongly  favor  cremation  as  one  of  the  cleanest 
and  most  efficient  modes  of  disposal  of  the  dead,  - 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  history  how  the  andent 
Etruscans  and  others  had  their  burial  urns  in 
which  to  keep  the  ashes  of  their  forbears. 

The  method  of  burial  beneath  the  ground  is 
condemned  by  practically  all  sanitarians,  but  it 
will  probably  be  many  (generations  before  the 
custom  is  abandoned,  if  indeed  it  is  ever  to  be 
given  up.  As  to  actual  dangers  that  may  arise 
from  dead  bodies  buried  beneath  the  ground,  it 
caimot  be  claimed  that  these  are  imminent 
Disease  is  mainly  transmitted  from  die  living 

Erson,  and  now  that  we  have  more  definite 
owledge  of  factors  involved  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  msease.  the  bogy  of  daneer  arising  from 
burial  has  little  terror  for  ns.  It  can  hardly  be 
claimed  with  much  show  of  justification  that 
such  a  water-bom  disease  as  typhoid  can  orig- 
inate from  the  water  that  may  percolate  thronpi 
the  ground  in  cemeteries  and  ultimately  reaci  a 
potaole  supply.  This  danger  is  theoretical 
rather  than  _practica!,  and  the  amount  of  time 
(pent  in  devisiing  methods  to  prevent  luch  eonr 
tamination  would  be  much  more  ratjonally  em* 
ployed  in  taking  care  of  the  excreta  of  the  liv 
ing.  The  contamination  of  the  carA,  the  aif 
and  the  water  is,  therefore,  really  of  secondary 
importance ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  except- 
ing some  exclusive  cemeteries,  the  present 
methods  of  burial  are  disgusUnK;  and  !n  times 
of  war  or  pestilence  not  only  is  Mirial  disagree- 
able, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  cMitsKion  miiy 
arise  from  it,  and  hence  special  portable  crem* 
atories  have  an  undeniable  place.  See 
Cremation  of  171E  Dead. 

DBAD-LETTBR  OFFICE.  The  de- 
portment of  the  General  Post  Office  at  Wulf 
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ington,  D.  C  to  whicb  aJI  iwdeUvenMl  or  toch.- 
bkafly  'dead*  mail  is  sent,  aai  from  which, 
afwr  examinatioB,  such  mail,  whenever  possi- 
ble^  is  reluriKd  to  the  sender.  See  Post  and 
Postage. 

DEAD  LINB.  A  phrase  which  probably 
originated  during  the  Civil  War.  In  some  of 
the  prison  camps  a  line  was  drawn  through  or 
around  the  camp.  If  a  prisoner  attempted  to 
cross  the  line  he  was  shot  at  once.  To  the  men 
It  became  the  dead-line.  In  a  figurative  sense 
it  applies  to  the  age-limit  of  efficiency. 
.  DEAO-HEN'S-FINGEKS,  an  English 
fishermen's  name  for  the  AUyoitumt,  a  eenus  of 
polyps,  the  typical  one  o£  the  family  Alryonidi*, 
characterised  by  the  polyps  of  the  colony  having 
eight  hollow  arms  and  eight  mesenteries  and  a 
skeleton  composed  of  separate  calcareous  spic- 
ules. It  contains  many  well-known  species,  such 
as  A.  digilaluM,  or  sea-hnger  (dead-men's-fin- 
gers,  known  also  lo  fishermen  as  dead-men's- 
toes,  and  cow's-paps),  and  A,  glomeralvm.  A 
cotnmon  species  on  the  United  States  AtUntic 
coast  it_A.  carneum.  The  name  is  also  apoUed 
to  certain  species  of  blanching  sponges. 

DEAD-NBTTLX,  a  common  name  applied 
to  the  genos  Lamium  of  the  natural  order 
Labiata,  mint  family.  It  is  an  annual  or  peren- 
nial herb,  of  which  there  are  about  40  species, 
all  natives  of  the  Old  World.  It  has  been 
oaiuralized  in  America,  and  several  Species  art 
found  in  waste  places  and  cultivated  ground 
from  New  Brnnswick  to  Florida  and  west  to 
Ontario,  Minnesota  and  Arkansas.  '  The  best- 
known  species  are  L.  ptirpureum  and  L.  album, 
whidi  are  used  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
«s  pot-herbs.  A  species  of  the  genus  Caleopsis 
(G.  tetrakit)  is  called  dead-nettle,  as  is  one  of 
die  species  of  Slackys  (5.  poiitJfrii).  It  was 
an  old  belief  that  the  hairs  of  the  dead-nettle, 
when  dry,  caused  irritation  to  the  exposed  parts 
of  persons  coming  in  contact  with  the  plant, 
and  that  tMs,  eictending  through  the  system, 
sometimes  caused  death ;  hence  the  name. 

DBAD  RECKONING,  computation  of  ■ 
ship's  position  without  recourse  to  astronomical 
observations.  This  reckoning  is  computed  from 
the  following  data  —  the  longitude  and  latitude 
sailed  from  or  last  determined;  the  course  or 
direction  sailed  (determined  from  the  com- 
pass) ;  the  rate  of  sailing;  and  the  time  elapsed. 
These  data  are  liahle  to  mai^'  inaccuracies,  due 
to  currents,  change  in  declination  of  the  com- 
pass. The  results  arrived  at  by  this  method  of 
reckoning  are  corrected  as  soon  after  as  is  pos- 
sible t^  stut  or  stellar  observation.  See  Navi- 
gation. 

DEAD  SEA,  the  usual  name  given  lo  a 
tnost  remarkable  lake  in  the  southeast  border 
of  Palestine,  called  in  the  Old  Testament  'The 
Salt  Sea,»  «Sea  of  Ae  Plam»  or  "East  Sea»; 
by  Josephus,  *Laeus  Asphaltites' ;  and  by  the 
Arabs  now,  Bahi^JM.  «Sea  of  Lot."  It  ties 
alonK  the  line  of  a  great  fault  from  the  Gulf  of 
Akaha  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Hermon. 
If  is  47  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  from  S  to 
10  miles  and  occupies  an  area  of  340  stjiiare 
firites.  Its  surface,  which  is  lower  than  that  of 
any  water  Icnowti,  is  1,202  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean.  There  is  evidence  that 
its  level  was  nearlr  1.200  feet  hiRlier  than  now. 
The  depth  of  the  greater  port  of  th«  nortbem 


SOCtion  is  about  1,300  feet;  hut  at  ike  south  end 
the  water  is  only  iram  3  to  12  feet  deep.  The 
shape  is  that  of  an  vlongated  oval,  interrupteil 
by  a  promontory  which  projects  into  it  from  the 
soutlieast  The  Dead  Sea  is  fed  by  the  Jonbn 
from  the  north  and  \jy  many  other  streams,  bm 
haa  no  ^parent  outlet  It  is  estimated  that 
6,00(^000  tons  of  water  flow  into  it  daily,  al- 
most all  of  it  being  carried  off  by  evaporation. 
Along  the  eastern  and  western  borders  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Acre  are  Enes  of  bold,  and  in  some 
cases  perpeudkular,  cliffs  rising  in  general  to 
an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  on  the  west  and  2,500 
feet  on  tlie  east  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  these 
clifis  arc  alt  composed  of  limestone  on  the  west, 
and  on  the  east  of  sandstone  of  gorgeous  hues, 
and  are  destitute  of  vcgetsitioa  except  in  the 
ravines  traversed  by  fresh  water  streamlets. 
The  northern  shores  of  the  lake  form  an  exten- 
sive and  desolate  maddy  flat,  marked  1^  the 
blackened  trunks  and  branc'bes  of  trees,  strewn 
about  and  raicnisled  with  salt  The  soutbeni 
shore  is  low,  level  and  marshy,  desolate  and 
dreary.    On  this  shore  is  the  remarkable  n&ge 


Lava-beds,  pumice-stone,  warm  springs,  sulphur 
and  volcanic  slag  snggest  the  presence  here  of 
-rolcanir  agencies  at  some  period ;  but  some 
modem  geologists  declare  that  no  active  vol- 
canoes have  ever  existed  in  Ihis  vicinity;  and 
tiiat  the  subsidence  of  the  Jordan  Valley  oc- 
curred in  the  Tertiary  Period.  On  flie  other 
hand  it  is  claimed  by  modem  travelers  diat 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  f  reqnenlly 
visited  by  earthquakes,  and  the  lake  still  occa- 
sionally casts  up  to  its  surface  large  masses  o( 
asphalt.  The  long- entertained  belief  thai  the 
exhalations  from  this  lake  were  fata!  is  not 
founded  upon  fact.  The  absence  of  Urd  life  is 
most  impressive.  The  salinity  of  the  waters  is 
adverse  to  life,  though  some  lower  organizations 
are  found  in  them.  The  region  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  rich  in  all  kinds  of  minerals;  copper 
mines  were  worked  in  the  Byiantine  period  near 
the  southern  end;  bitumen  and  sulphur  are 
abundant,  and  its  basin  is  rich  in  marble 
porphyry,  and  other  fine  stones. 

The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  characterized 
b^  the  presence  of  a  laige  quantity  of  magne- 
sian  and  soda  salts.  Its  specific  gravity  ranjns 
from  1172  to  1227  (pure  water  being  100(H- 
The  proportion  of  saline  matter  is  so  great 
that,  while  to  every  ton  of  water  in  the  Atlantic 
there  are  31  pounds  of  salt,,  in  the  Dead  Sea 
are  187  pounds.  Its  water  contains  23  ^r  cent 
solid  matter,  and  is,  bulk  for  bulk,  heavier  than 
the  human  body.  In  all  lakes  or  collections  of 
water  without  any  outflow,  the  water  acquires 
an  infosion  of  salt,  its  feeders  constantly  bring- 
ing in  this  material,  while  none. can  go  off  ^ 
evaporation,  even  whtin  the  shores  So  not  as 
here  abound  in  salt  and  nitre.  The  evaporanoa 
is  great  as  the  heat  is  intense,  and  the  sea 
but  slightly  increases  its  area.  Rain  hardly 
ever  falls;  thcwaAflr  ia  'nearly  as  hhie  and 
clear  as  that  of  the  Mediterran^n ;  and  thoutA 
Its  taste  is  horribly  salt  and  fetid,  a  bath  in  it 
Is  refreshing.  Owing  bo  die  great  siKcific 
gravity  of  tfae  water,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  twdier  to  sink  in  it,  strive  as  be  mar. 
Several  of  those  who  have  navigated  and  ex- 
plored the  sea  have  falUn  -victims  to  a'  fstsi 
fever.    For  the  ttoiT  of  Am    'Oties  of  the 
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Plain,'  see  Gen',  mx;  but  according  fo  Captain 
Conder,  "it  is  now  generarty  agreed  that  the 
Dead  Sea  and  Jordan  were  formed  by  a  grtat 
fault  or  crack  in  the  earth's  surface  long  be- 
fore the  creation,  of  man,  and  that  the  district 
presents  in  our  own  days  much  the  satne  aspect 
as  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  It  ip  vain,  tliert- 
iorc,  to  suppose  that  the  'Cities  of  the  Pl^' 
were  tenealn  the  present  sea,  though  this  view 
was  held  as  early  as  the  time  of  JoscphuS? 

The  Dtad  Sea,  was  first  navigated  by  Costi- 
gan,  an  Irish  traveler,  in  1835,  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Molyneau,  a  British  officer,  in  1847, 
neither  of  whom  survived  their  experiences. 
Lynch,  an  American  traveler,  was  the  first 
(18A8)  to  explore  its  coasts  and  to  take  sound- 
ings of  its  depths.  Consult  AbeL  *Une  CroisiSre 
autour  de  la  Mer  Morte'  (ISrll) :  Blancken- 
'Naturwissenschaftliche     Studien 


Director  of  the  American  Sdiool  for  Study 
and  Research'  (1905) ;  Tristram,  'The  Land  of 
Moah'   (1874),       .  '  . 


DEAD  BOULS^    Gocol  waa  iadebted  to  the 

Eat  Russtaii  po«,  Pudikin 
'epocb'inzkiiig'* 


[or  fte- subject  of 
'  PoUioibdyeiriya 
shi.>  (Chidiikors 


Qnchikova  ili  Mycrtvuiya  Dusht.'  (Chiclukoi 
Adventures  or  Dead  Sotils* —  pcriu^is  boIMr 
translated  'Dead  Serfa^)  tad  to  'Don  Quixote' 
for  its  plan.  Under  dK  old  regime  in  RiuHa 
the  lerfi,  'fastened  to  the  soil*  by  the  economic 

XIatioas  of  the  uEuiper  Taar,  Boris  Goduodf, 
was  ccn^wlled  to  sto^  br  drastic  meMures 
the  em^ration  of  fannhanoi,  were  re^rdtd 
as  perscHial  property  and  the  pomy^scluki,  or 
landed-proprietors,  were  allowed  to  morttMEC 
tfiem  to  the  Stale  bank.  Tbe  censm  wis  taktxi 
only  once  in  ten  y^n,  and  it  -naturally  happened 
that  in  those  inierv^  many  of  tfaem  died.  It 
was  ar^iKl  that  the  birth-rate  wonid  offset  die 
death-rate,  so  that  taxation  on  tbe  basis  of  the 
previous  enumeration  would  b«  iaifiy  cqattsble. 
In  (ktgol's  tale,  which  he  called  a  Poem,  a  wily 
rascal,  the  Collegiate  Councillor,  P&vel  Iv&no- 
"vitch  Chichikof,  conceives  the  scheme  of  gotnK 
about  from  place  to  place  and  getting  by  hook 
or  bj  erook,  by  putehase  or  by  gift,  the  titie  to 
sudi  serfs  as  had  died  since  the  previous 
census.  With  the  lone  Hit  thus  acquired  he 
plans  TO  borrow  enoo^  read?  laoney  to  pvr- 
chasc  a  gentiine  estate  with  Tiving- souls.  His 
journeys  bring  him  into  contact  with  all  WTts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women.  Gogol 
describes  them  without  mercy,  showing  the 
deleterious  influence  of  stave-holding  on  bwncr 
and  serf  ahlee.  As  in  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  to 
which  <Dead  Souls'  has  been  compared,  there 
is  no  attempt  to  pr<jach;'the  nnplication  is  per- 
mitted to  carry  its  own  weight.  The  emaiKim- 
tion  of  the  muzhiks  had  been  advocated  by  the 
most    enlightened    Russians    for    (nanv    yeare. 


Nicholas  I  (1825-55).  who  was  occopied  irith 
other  affairs,  the  reform  slumbered  or  at  least 
was  pnt  aside,  and  not  until  Alexander  II  had 
tome  io  the  throne  was  the  liberation  actually 
effected.  It  had  been  made  necessary  by  the 
demand  of  popular  sentiment  scimulBted  by 
'Dead  Souls'  ahd  by  Turrftilefs  'Hecollertions 
of  a  Sportsman.'  'Dead  Soiils'  was  to  have 
consisted  of  thnie  Darts.    The.  first   part  ap- 


^rrd  in  1842  and  crAtted  «.  ^ensUioUj  A 
second  edition  followed  in  1844.  It  naturaHy 
aroused'  bitter  emtiity  among  the  propriotop- 
class  who  felt  dtat  they  had  been  traduced.  The 
aiAhor,  who  was  a  sick  man,  tried  to  nake  cxt 
frtanattons;  he  betged  his  readers  to  wait  for 
^e  conclusion  MdVt  they  forlned  their  final 
tndgtn'enls;  btit  be  grew  tnore  and  tnore 
bypocfaondridcal ;  and  in  a  fit  of  mdanchoiytoc 
hwned  the  manascript  of  the  lecood  pari 
Whidi  was  only  PS'^ia'V'i'"*'<ed;  afto-  Us 
deatij  in  ISSZ,  an  earlier  draft  w»s  discovered 
and  incorporated  with  the-  first.  Later  a  Dr. 
Zaharchenkb  of  Kief  took  it  upon  htmsdf  ito 
i:ontinue  and  fitMi  Gt^roVs  masterpiece,  biit  it 
Was  a  dead  failure.  The  chief  mterest  6f 
'Dead  Souls'  is  historical:  it  depicts  a  condi- 
lion  forever  passed  away,  but  its  gallery  of  poi>- 
traib  and  of  landscapes  sbowi  vividly  what 
Russia  was  in  tbe  first  half  of  the  lOtb  «e«i- 
tUry.'  Chichikof  shrew^  plausible,  taciiul,  am- 
Htious ;  his  lackey,  Petrushlca,  tadttim,  stnpid, 
tigly;  his  coachman  Selifan,  talkative,  With  his 
head-in  the  douds  and  always  gettinf;  lost;  Ub 
tmika  Of  horses  <3  three-fold  Roiinante),  taeb 
"with  its  own  individualitv ;  his  •brichlra'  with 
leather  ffeps  and  staring  "boll's-eyes;  all  are  as 
familiar  to  the  Russian  reader  as  Don  QuHiotE 
and  Sancho  Panza.  In  Russian  liierMure  the 
names  and  varied  characters  of  Chichikof's 
dupes  freqoently  appear  -without  exTrianation : 
thev  are  faousent^d  words;  and  many  of  tlte 
Sayings  so  wittily  and  often  sardonkaUy  intra- 
dirced  by  Gogol  have  becotne  prorerbs.  The 
work  is  only  a  tor^o,  but  in  its  dnaiU  it'becsme 
the  modd  for  many  successive  Rus^aa  writere 
who  affected  his  style  of  realism.  ■Myertvniya 
Dushi*  fills  the  third  voltime  of  the  collected 
works  of  Gogol  published  in  a  beautiful  edition 
"by  T.  I.  Hagen,  Moscow  18»t,  It  was  trans- 
lated by  Tsabd  F.  Hapgood  and -published.  New 
Yorte  1886,  London  ISffl.  It  is  analyzed  by*e 
Vitomte  de  Vo^e  in  <Le  Roman  russe*  ( 'Ttie 
Russian  Novelists,'  Boston  18W),  and  in 
Ernest  Dopiiy's  'Great  Mastere  of  Russian 
Literature'  A  more  detailed  life  of  Gojiol, 
with  analyses  of  his  works  and  a  hibliojrraphy, 
may'  be  found  in  Louis  Paul  Marie  Lager's 
'Nicolas  Gogol'  (Paris  1914).  'Dead  Souls' 
-was  -translated  into  French  under  the  title,  'Les 
Ames  morleSp'  by  Ernest  Chariere  (Paris 
1885) ;  the  first  part  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man, as  'Die  todten  Seelen  ein  satirisch- 
komisches  Zeitgemalde'  by  Philipp  L5binstein 
in  1872. 

Natraw  Habkoj.  Dd«. 
'      DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE.    See  Bella- 

-  DEADWOOD,  5.  D.,  d^,  coenty-seat  of 
Lawrence  Gcuntyj  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
westctii,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  lailroads.  <  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
trade  centre*  for  the  mining  camps  of  the 
Black  Hills.  A  ooosiderabk  amount  of  Ae 
'gold,  silver,  lead,  and  olher  valuable  minerals 
found  in  the  Black  Hills  is  brought  to  Dead- 
wood  for  smeltinjt  'refining  or  reslupment.  Be- 
sides the  large  smelter  anif  tfae  cyattide  reduc- 
tion works,  there  are  manufactories  for  mioin); 
implements  and  machinery,  brick  and  planing- 
mills.  The  Masonic  Temple  is  a  large  building. 
The  first  permanent  settlemeiit  was  made  in 
18%.    Pop.  3,^53.    . 
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DEAF,  The  (■Deaf  aad  DunM  <Da£-- 
Uutes").  The  term  "the  deaf"  is  used  in  this 
article  to  designate  the  class  of  persons  who 
are  iuiat>le  on  account  of  deafness  to  be  taught 
in  ordinary  schools  and  consequently  must  re- 
ceive their  education  in  special  schools  or 
through  special  teachers  at  ! 


Such  persons  are  sometimes  cailed  *deaf  and 
dtimb,*  "deaf -mutes,"  or  simply  "mutes.*  The 
first  schools  established  in  Great  Britain  and 


a  were  named  *asy]ums  {or  the  deaf  and 
dumb";  then,  as  the  character  of  their  work 
became  better  understood,  they  were  called  "in- 
stituticnu  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes"; 
one  or  the  other  of  these  terms  still  pn-sists  in 
the  corporate  titles  of  a  few  of  the  older 
schools.  But  all  that  have  been  established 
withhi  recent  years  have  been  entitled  "schools 
ior  the  deaf*  and  nearly  all  the  older  ones  have 
changed  their  names  to  this  title.  There  are 
excellent  reasons  for  preferring;  the  term  'the 
deaf  to  "deaf  and  dumb,"  "deaf-mutes*  or 
■mutes."  *Deaf  and  dumb*  is  objectionable  for 
three  reasons:  (1)  It  tends  to  perpetuate  the 
popular  error  that  deafness  and  dumbness  are 
two  distinct  physical  defects,  whereas  there  is 
only  one,  namely  deafness.  There  is  usually  no 
imperfection  in  the  vocal  organs  ol  the  deaf, 
except  such  imperfection  of  development  as  may 
be  the  result  of  the  lack  of  exercise;  dumbness, 
where  it  exists,  is  simply  the  consequence  of 
the  deafness.  (2)  The  word  «dumb»  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  Stales  carries  with  it  an 
mii^ication  of  stupidity  and  brutishness.  The 
deaf  child,  even  before  it  receives  any  educa- 
tion, is  not  "dumb*  in  this  sense.  {3)  'I^umb,* 
even  when  it  is  properly  used  to  indicate  per- 
sons unable  to  speak  on  account  of  their  deaf- 
ness, is  inaccurate  if  applied  to  the  whole  class 
of  the  deaf,  for  many  of  them,  haviuf;  tost  their 
hearJDg  by  accident  or  disease  after  they  had 
learned  articulate  language  through  the  ear  in 
the  usual  way,  still  retain  their  speech  not- 
withstanding    their     deafness ;     and      others. 


ori(^nallv  dumb  from  having  been  bom  deaf 
having  lost  their  hearing  in  infancy  or  ear^ 
childhood,  have  acquired  the    art    of    speech 


through  instruction  and  are  no  longer 
classed  as  dumb.  The  confu^on  of  mind 
caused  hy  the  use  of  the  term  "deaf  and  dumb* 
in  taking  the  thirteenth  census  of  the  United 
States  in  1910  led  to  so  many  errors  on  the 
part  of  the  enumerators  that,  as  is  stated  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  census  bureau  published  in  1915, 
■it  was  finally  considered  inadvisable  to  make 
any  bbulation  covering  the  totd  population  re- 
turned as  deaf  and  dumb.*  The  term  "deaf- 
mutes*  is  preferable  to  "deaf  and  dumb,"  but 
when  applied  to  the  whole  class  of  the  deaf  it 
is  equally  inaccurate,  and  for  the  same  reason; 
a  large  proportion  of  the  deaf  at%  not  mute. 
■Deaf-mutes,*  however,  is  a  correct  designa- 
tion for  persons  deaf  from  birth  or  earlv  child- 
hood who  have  not  ai^uired  the  power  of  speech 
^rou^  instruction.  Happily,  own;;  to  the 
pn^fress  nwide  in  oral  teachmg  within  recent 
years,  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  this 
class  is  now  much  less  than  formerly.  The 
abbreviated  form  "mutes"  without  the  Qualify- 
ing prefix  *deaf*  is  objectionable  for  the  same 
reason  as  *deaf-mutes,*  and  is  open  to  the 
further  objection  that  it  su^ests  to  readen  of 
English  literature  the  assistants  of  an  under- 
taker at  a  funeral.    The  only  proper  designa- 


tion for  tite  whole  class  of  persons  under  con- 
sideration in  this  article  is  *the  deaf.*  This  is 
the  term  that  is  always  used  In*  their  teachers 
and  themselves  in  America  and  Great  Britain, 
is  incorporated  in  the  titles  of  most  of  their 
schools,  nas  been  adopted  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and 
the  special  report  of  the  twelfth  census,  and  is 
coming  more  and  more  into  general  use. 
There  are  several  distinct  classes  of  the  deaf. 
These  are.  first,  the  two  great  classes  oE  the 
congenitally  deaf  (those  deaf  from  birth)  and 
the  adventitiously  deaf  (those  who  have  be- 
come deaf  at  some  time  after  birth).  Accord- 
ing to  the  thirteenth  census  of  the  United  Slates 
the  congenitaily  deaf  constitute  39.3  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  and  this  percentage  agrees 
pretty  nearly  wi^  that  of  the  statistics  of 
schools  for  the  deaf.  But  it  is  often  impossible 
to  be  sure  whether  a  child  is  congenitaily  or 
adventitiously  deaf.  Deafness  is  tvot  usually 
discovered  until  he  arrives  at  the  age  when 
children  ordinarily  begin  to  speak.  He  may 
have  been  bom  deaf  or  he  may  have  lost  his 
hearing  later  from  some  unobserved  cause.  An 
important  distinction  with  respect  to  &e  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  is  made  by  the  division  of  the 
adventitiously  deaf  into  the  two  aub-classes  of 
"quasi-congeni  tally*  deaf  and  "semi-mutes.* 
The  []Uasi>coi%emtally  deaf  are  those  who  lose 
hearing  at  some  time  durii^  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  life -— sometimes  even  later  — 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  hearing,  also 
apparently  lose  the  limited  knowledge  of  Ian- 
gt^ge  arid  speedi  tfaey  have  acquired  tbrout^ 
the  ear  before  deafness  occurred.  Like  the 
congenitaily  deaf,  these  children  are,  and  with- 
out initriKtion  remain,  true  deaf-mutes.  To 
them  the  spoken  and  written  language  of  their 
fellow  men  is  entirely  unknown,  and,  even 
with  the  best  education  that  specif  schools  can 
p^ve.  they  rarely  attain  to  such  a  mastery  of 
Its  i^oms  that  tney  can  use  it  with  the  accuracy 
and  freedom  that  a  hearing  person  does.  There 
is,  however,  a  subtle  difference  in  the  mental 
condition  of  congenitaily  deaf  and  quasi-con- 
genitally  deaf  children.  Up  to  the  tune  they 
enter  school,  indeed,  tfab  difference  Ls  not  ap- 
parent; the  qiiasi-congeni tally  deaf  child  speaks 
nd  understands  speech  no  more  than  the  deaf- 


.   ,  vords  he  once  heard 

_.  even  used.  But  it  must  be  that  there  still 
ren»ins  in  his  mind  a  dim,  sabconscioiis 
memory  of  those  words  and  of  language ;  for 
it  is  observed  by  his  teadiers  that  be  acqiures 
words,  language,  and  speech  more  readily  and 
quickly  dian  ue  child  who  was  born  deaf  or 
who  lost  hearing  within  a  few  months  after 
birth.  Persons  who  lose  their  hearing  in  later 
diildhood,  after  ftey  have  learned  to  under- 
stand a  great  deal  of  language  and  to  speak 
readily  and  fluentiy  themselves,  ai^  known  in 
schools  for  the  deaf  as  •semi-mutes*;  an 
awkward  and  objectionable  tenn,  since  it  does 
not  accurately  describe  their  condition  and  it 
not  generally  understood,  but  one  for  which  no 
satisfactory  substitute  has  been  proposed.  Even 
these  may  cease  to  speak  if  they  are  not  encour- 
aged by  their  family  and  friends  to  persist  in 
the  use  of  the  voice;  but  their  memorv  of  words 
remains,  es^cially  if  they  have  learned  to 
write,  and,  if  they  receive  proper  encourage- 
ment, it  is  easy  for  them  to  retain  the  power  ,of 
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speech.  When  they  are  too  deaf  to  heu  their 
own  utienuice  thetr  voices  are  always  peculiar 
aad  often  disagreeable;  but  great  improvement 
in  this  respect  may  be  effected  by  tbe  careful 
training  of  skilful  teachers  of  articulatiou. 
Their  mental  condition  is  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  congenitally  and  quasi-cooKeni- 
tally  deaf ;  not  that  their  native  capacity  and 
leamine  ability  is  superior,  but  that  their  knowl' 
edge  oT  language  obtained  before  hearioK  was 
lost  gives  them  an  inconteslible  advantage  over 
the  deaf-born  and  the  deaf  from  early  child- 
hood. The  pupils  who  arouse  admiration  at 
public   ejdubitionq   by   their   fluent   speech   and 

SDod  command  of  written  language,  and  the 
caf  who  distinguish  themselves  in  later  life  as 
writers  and  poets,  generally  belong  to  the  class 
of  semi-mutes.  Persons  who  become  deaf  in 
adult  life  retain  their  speech  but,  unless  they 
receive  special  instruction  in  speech- reading, 
generally  cannot  understand  much  of  the  speech 
of  others  and  so  are  more  or  less  cut  off  from 
society  and  sometimes  from  their  former  busi- 
ness or  profession.  They  iwually  feel  their 
deprivation  more  keenly  than  those  deaf  from 
birth  or  childhood-  but  1^  persistent  study  of 
the  art  of  speecn-reading  under  competent 
tiachers.-for  which  opportunity  is  now  offered 
in  many  places,  they  may  often  be  to  a  large 
extent  restored  to  me  society  of  their  families 
and  friends  and  enabled  to  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness or  profession  more  successfully  dian  at 
first  seemed  possible. 

Another  important  classification  of  the  deaf 
from  an  educational  point  of  view  is  based 
upon  the  degree  of  deafness.  There  are  all 
degrees  of  deafness,  extending  from  a  slight 
impairment  of  the  hearing  to  a  total  inabifity 
to  perceive  through  the  ear  the  loudest  sounds. 
Those  who  are  only  slightly  deaf,  who  can  hear 
well  enough  to  be  taught  in  ordinary  schools, 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article; 
but  among  those  who  are  so  deaf  that  they 
must  be  taught  by  special  methods  there  are 
great  differences  in  the  degree  of  deafness. 
They  arc  thus  divided  into  two  classes:  the 
totally  deaf,  who  have  no  hearing  or  scarcely 
any,  and  the  semi-deaf,  who  can  hear  more  or 
less.  In  a  few  cases  of  the  semi-deaf  the 
hearing  power,  even  when  before  instruction  tt 
was  so  slight  as  to  have  remained  unnoticed, 
may  be  so  developed,  or  rather  educated,  by 
suitable  acoustic  training,  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  mechanical  appliances,  that  those  who 
entered  school  as  deaf-mutes  may  be  graduated 
as  hard-of -hearing  persons.  Even  where  this 
result  is  unattainable,  any  hearing  that  exists 
(especially  if  it  is  sufficient  for  the  pupil  to 
hear  his  own  voice)  is  a  great  aid  in  acquiring 
natural  and  agreeable  speech  —  an  acquisition 
that  is  almost  impossible  when  the  deafness  is 
total.  The  semi-deaf,  like  the  semi-mute,  are 
sometimes  exhibited  to  the  public  as  deaf-mutes, 
and  the  speech  of  the  semi-deaf  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  semi-mute  are  shown  as  the  re- 
sult of  instruction  given  in  the  school.  Much 
credit  is  often  due  to  the  school  in  both  cases, 
but  far  more  credit  for  the  excellence  of  the 
speech  is  due  to  the  partial  hearing  that  the 
child  possesses,  and  for  the  excellence  of  the 
language  to  the  fact  that  it  was  acquired  before 
hearing  was  lost.  In  justice  to  the  real  deaf' 
mutes,  who  are  less  favored  by  nature,  and  in 
the  interest  of  truth,  the  existence  of  partial 


hearing  sod  of  spoech  naturally  acquired  on^t 
always  to  be  explained  to  visitors.  The  semi- 
deaf  pupil  may  also  be  scmi-mute;  in  that  case 
he  has  a  twofold  advantage  over  his  congeni- 
tally  or  quasi-congenitally  and  totally  deaf_ 
classmate. 

Causes  of  Deafness. —  The  division  of  the 
deaf  into  the  congenitally  and  adventitiously 
deaf  is  an  important  one  with  respect  to  the 
causes  of  deaf  ness.  Congenital  deafness  is  not  al- 
ways hereditary  but  heredity  is  probably  its  most 
frequent  cause.  For  tins  cause  to  be  effective  it 
is  not  necessary  that  one  or  both  of  the  parents 
should  be  deaf;  though  both  parents  ma^  hear, 
the  existence  of  deafness  in  other  relatives,  as 
grandparents  and  more  remote  ancestors,  uncles 
and  aunts,  brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins,  is 
an  indication  that  the  deafness  is  hereditary. 
Consanguineous  marriages  often  result  in  deaf 
children  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  children 
are  congenitally  deaf.  In  these  cases  the  deaf- 
ness is  probably  hereditary.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  believe  that  consai^^ineous  marriage  in  itself 
is  a  true  cause  of  deafness,  but  a  tendency  to 
dealnes«  exists  in  many  families;  when  two 
members  of  such  a  family  many  each  other, 
that  tendency  is  transmitted  to  their  offspring 
with  increased  intensity  and  deafness  is  the 
result.  Another  frequent  cause  of  congenital 
deafness,  though  one  rarely  found  in  the  statis- 
tics of  'assigned^  causes,  is  constitutional  syphi- 
lis. While  this  cause  is  prenatal,  and  the  re~ 
sponsibility  for  its  results  rests  directly  upon 
one  or  both  of  the  parents,  the  deafness  is  not 
to  be  classed  as  hereditary.  Other  non-here<^- 
tary  causes  of  congenital  deafness  are  probably 
tkoholism,  tuberculosis,  scrofula  and  other  dis- 
eases in  one  or  both  of  the  parents,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  determined  bow  far  these  causes 
are  effective;  The  causes  of  adventitious  deaf- 
aess  are  many  and  various-  Even  the  pre-natal 
influences  above  mentioned  that  cause  congenital 
deafness  sometimes  produce,  or  combine  with 
other  causes  to  produce,  adventitious  deafness. 
Accidents,  such  as  concussion,  falls,  blows  on  the 
ear,  etc,  are  responsible  for  some  cases;  but  a 
large  majority  of  the  adventitiously  deaf  have 
lost  their  hearing  from  some  disease.  The  dis- 
eases  of  childhood  that  most  frequently  cause 
deafness  are  scarlet  fever,  cerebro-spinal  menin' 

R'tis,  brain  fever,  catarrh,  measles  and  typhoid 
ver,  in  the  order  named. 
HiatoiT  and  Statistics.— The  enumerators 
of  the  thirteenth  census  reported  44,519  *deaf 
and  dumb*  and  189  were  subsequently  added 
for  good  reasons  in  the  office,  making  a  total  of 
44,7Ce  in  the  United  States  in  1910;  but,  as  is 
staled  in  the  preliminary  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
published  in  1915,  °it  was  impossible  to  say  just 
what  this  total  represented;  on  the  one  hand  it 
fell  short  in  all  probability  of  including  all  deaf- 
mutes,  and  on  the  other  it  included  many  who 
were  not  deaf-mutes  at  all,"  Probably  uie  ac- 
tual number  of  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeds the  returns  of  the  thirteenth  census  re- 
ports. The  number  of  the  deaf  bears  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  the  population,  being  far  greater 
in  countries  wherein  squalo^  privation,  medical 
ignorance  or  unhygienic  conmtions  prevail.  The 
ratio  of  deaf-mutes  to  population  is  as  follows, 
for  the  different  countries  named:  Sardinia, 
1  to  760;  Nova  Scotia,  1  to  880;  Ireland  and 
Norway.  1  to  970;  France,  1  to  1,200;  Prussia, 
1  to  1,675;  England,  1  to  1,970;  Holhnd,  1  to 
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2.000;  United  States,  1  to  2,400.  Whedier  (leaf-  seed  down  by  Cird&no  Was  slow  in  springing 
ness  in  the  United  States  is  increasing  or  di-  up  and  bCBfinE  fruit,  hi  the  great  mteUec- 
minishing  it  is  impossible  to  say  positively,  for  Hial  progrMs  bt  the  I6lh  and  17th  centuries  the 
unhappily  the  decennial  censuses  of  the  deaf  deaf  had  but  a  scanty  share.  A  few  fortunate 
individuals  among  them  were  taught  by  Ponce, 
Bonel  and  Carrion  in  Spain ;  Wallis,  Holder  and 
Baker  in  England;  Amman  in  Holland;  Pasche, 
Ker^er,  Raphael  and  Lasius  in  Germany ;  Fay, 
Pereire  and  Vanin  in  France.  Some  of  these 
teachers,  especially  Bonet,  WalHs  and  Amman, 
and  one  who-was  not  a  teacher,  Dalgamo  in  Scot- 
land, published  expositions  of  their  methods. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury thai  the  human  conscience  was  aroused  to 
the  duty  of  edncating  the  deaf  genetrally.  The 
first  great  impulse  in  this  direction  was  given 
by  the  benevolent  Abbf  de  I'Ep^,  whose  school 
for  the  deaf,  established  at  Paris  about  1760, 
speedily  became  famous  throughout  Europe.  At 
nearly  the  same  time,  independently  of  De 
I'Epie  and  of  each  other,  schools  were  begjin  by 
Samuel  Heincke  in  Dresden  and  Thomas  Braid- 
^  wood  in  Edinburgh.     Similar  schools  soon  fol- 

lowed in  other  countries  and  they  have  contin- 
ued to  increase  to  the  present  time.  There  are 
now  about  670  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  wrorld. 
Gallaudet  College  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  was 
established  in  1864  through  the  efforts  of  Ed- 
ward Miner  Gallaudet,  who  was  its  president 
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have  not  been  taken  iipon  a  unifonn  pbn  and 
therefore  do  not  afforo  an  exact  basis  for  com- 
parison.  According  to  the  returns  it  appears  to 
be  diminishing,  and  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  within  recent  years  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  the  diseases  that  cause  adventitious 
deafness  giTes  us  reason  to  hope  that  this  appar- 
ent diminution  Is  real  and  that  in  the  fntnre  such 
deafness  will  become  more  and  more  infrequent. 
Congenital  deafness  is  more  difficult  to  deal 
with ;  but  this  also  appears  to  be  diminishing,  as 
it  certainly  ought  to  be.  Syphilis  is  both  pre- 
vent'atTe^nd  curable ;  alcoholism  is  at  least  pre- 
ventable; an'iJTtCw  thaf  the  Jaws  of  heredity  are 
becoming  better  tindcrstood  ffi*re  should  be 
fewer  marriages  liable  to  result  ^IK  deaf  off- 
spring. In  antiquity  and  through  rtift  Middle 
Ages  the  condition  of  the  deaf  was  deplorable. 
Belonging  generally  to  the  lower  classes,  igno- 
i^nt,  unable  to  understand  the  speech  of  omers 
or  to  make  themselves  understood  except  t>y 
rude  gestures,  classed  under  the  law  with  the 
idiotic  and  insane,  popularly  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  a  devil  and  so  shunned  as  objects 
of  contempt  or  superstitious  dread,  their  lot, 
save  in  rare  cases,  must  have  been  one  of  deg- 
radation and  wretchedness  and  always  of  isola- 
tion and  unhappiness.  Girolamo  Cardano,  of 
Milan  (1501-76),  was  the  first  to  express  the  be- 
lief that  the  deaf  could  be  educated.  In  'De 
Surditate'  and  "Paralipomenon"  he  not  only  de- 
clared that  it  was  possible,  though  difficult,  for 
deaf-mutes  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  but  also 
stated  clearly  the  principle  upon  which  their  edu- 
cation depends;  namely,  that  ideas  can  be  as- 
sociated with  written  words  without  Hie  inter- 
vention of  sound  and  so  'the  deaf-mute  can 
hear  by  readir^  and  speak  by  writing.*    The 


Statue  of  Tbomu  Hopfciu  G*naud«t.  touiukc  of  De^. 
Mut«  Educalion  in  America,  at  Wsshington.  D,  C. 
DjtNiBL  Cussm  FmHcn,  Sculptcn. 

from  that  date  until  1910,  It  was  named  in 
honor  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  the 
founder  of  deaf-mute  education  in  America. 
Congress  has  made  liberal  appropriations   for 
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e  only  tnstitUtioD 
in  the  world  <ievot«d  to  the  higher  'edtwatiofi 
of  the  d«af.  While  it  is  possible  for  tite  deaf, 
with  special  help,  to  purstte  counea  of  atnihr 
in  ordmary  coU^s,  they  can  do  so  with  mbda 
greater  facility  at  Gallandet  College.  Among 
It*  sraduMes  are  dergTiacn  ministering  to  tbc 
deaf,  editors,  publisbcrst  teachers,  architect^ 
artists,  dwtnist*  and  Other  specialists  in  science, 
successful,  bmineis  men,  farmers,  etc 

Among  the  Americans  who  have  been  es- 
pecially associated  with  the  education  of  the 
deaf  may  be  named:  Dr.  F:  A.  P.  Barnard  of 
New  York,  William  W.  Turner  of  Hartford, 
Abraham  B.  HuttoD  of  Philadelphia  John  A. 
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t  of  New  Yoric,  Edward  and  Thonas  Gal- 
laudet 

Notable  cases  of  great  proficiency  among  the 
deaf  are  ihose  of  Laura  Brit^raan,  a  celebrated 
blind  deaf-mnte  and  pujnt  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe^ 
and  Helen  Keller  of  Boeton,  a  lady  of  wide  io> 
formation  and  great  intelligence. 

Besides  papers  puMished  at  many  of  the  resi- 
dential schools,  there  an  two  American  perio<h- 
cals  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  deaf,  boA 
published  at  Washington,  D.  C. :  The  AmerieM 
Annalt  of  t)ie  Deaf,  established  in  1^  issued 
bi-monthly  during  the  school  yesr  bf  tnc  con- 
ference of  superintendents  and  principals  of 
American  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  the  Volta 
Review,  issued  monthly  by  the  Volta  Bureau  for 
tite  increase  and  difFnsion  of  knowledge  relat- 
ing to  the  deaf,  which  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in  1887. 
The  work  of  this  bufeau  is  cai4ied  on  by  the 
American  Association  to  Jtfooiote  the  teaching 
of  speech  to  tiie  deaf,  whKh  was  also  endowed 
by  Dr.  Bell.  Other  important  organiiationi 
woffcing  in  the  interests  of  the  deaf  are  the 
convention  of  American  instructors  of  the  deaf, 
which  tneets  triennially;  the  confereiwe  of 
stq>erintendents  and  principals  above  mentioned; 
and  the  American  Association  of  th<  Deaf, 
whose  membership  is  composed  of  the  educated 
deaf.  One  of  the  leading  aims  of  this  associa- 
tion of  the  deaf  is  to  promote  the  combined 
rem  of  instruction;  another  is  to  suppress 
vagrant  impostors  ndio  beg  from  the  [niblic 
on  the  pretext  that  they  are  deaf:  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  really  deaf  are  scan^ely  ever 
begaars. 

Host  of  the  larifer  cities  in  the  United 
States  have  churches  or  mis^ons  for  the  deaf 
in  which  religious  serrices  are  conducted  in  the 
sign  language  and  much  is  done  in  various 
ways  to  promote  the  social  enjoyment  aitd  ma- 
terial welfare  of  the  adult  deaf  as  well  as  their 
moral  and  religious  culture.  The  E^scopal 
Church  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Gallandet,  a  son  ot  Thonss. Hopkins 
Gelbudet;  was  the  pioneer  in  this  work  and  still 
has  the  largest  number  of  workers;  bat  within 
recent  years  churches  or  missions  have  also  been 
established  by  Methodists,  Baptists,  Preslq^ 
terians,  Lutheran^  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews. 

Bibliography.— Arnold,  'Education  of 
Deaf-Mutes'  (1888) ;  id.,  'Hiilory  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  (1893)  ;  Best,  <The 
Deaf'  (1914);  Fay,  'Marriages  of  the  Deaf  in 
America'  (1898);  Home,  'Hereditary  Deaf- 
Mulism'  (London  1909)  ;  Winnie,  'History  and 
Handbook  of  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 


Blind  in  Wisconsin'  <I912>;  and  'die  PaUlca> 
tJons  issued  from  time  to  time  t>y  the  Volta 
bureau,  Washington,'  D.  C. 

Edward  Allen  Fay, 
Edilor  'American  Annals  of  the  Deaf* 

DEAF,  Bducatkn  of  tbc.  The  eduoiticM 
of  the  deaf  presents  two  fundamental  probLema. 
First  the  problem  of  giving  theA  an  under- 
standing of  threir  native  language-.  Second,  the 
problem  of  teaching  tbem  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage and  to  understand  it  wiien  spoken  iiy 
others.  A  deaf  child  may  be  taught  to  read 
and  write  the  English  language,  and  may  be 
given  a  good  education  without  ever  learning 
to  speak  or  to  understand  people  when  they 
speak.  This  result  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
sole  use  of  writing.  It  can  be  further  facili- 
tated by  the  emplosrment  of  gestural  signs  and 
finger  spelling.  The  child  so  tau^t  gets  mental 
develo^nent,  knowledge  and  education. 

For  a  long  time  that  was  all  that  was  at- 
tempted by  educators  of  the  deaf.  But  to-day 
in  every_  civilined  country  in  the  world  some  at- 
tention is  being  given  to  the  additional  problem 
of  teachn^  the  congenitally  deaf  to  speak  and 
to  read  the  lips  of  speakers  by  sight.  In  many 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  diis  im- 
provement has  gone  so  far  that  now  a  consider- 
able part  of  all  deaf  pupils  are  taught  exclu- 
sively by  means  of  the  speech  method  without 
any  use  whatever  being  made  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage or  finger  spelling. 

The  public  education  of  the  deaf  in  the 
United  States  began  in  1817  in  a  small  institu- 
tion established  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  through  the 
interest  and  generosity  of  a  few  men,  one  of 
whom.  Dr.  Cogswell,  had  a  deaf  daii^ter,  Alice. 
A  yotmg  divinity  student.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gal- 
laudet^  became  interested  in  this  little  girl,  and 
in  1815  consented  to  go  to  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  method  there  employed  of 
educating  deaf  children  in  order  to  use  it  in 
the  institution  it  was  proposed  to  establish  in 
Hartford.  The  method  was  what  is  known  as 
the  speech  or  oral  method,  as  distinguished  from 
the  silent,  or  manual,  method.  But  the  young 
Mr.  Gallaudet  found  a  curious  situation  in  Eng- 
land. The  education  of  the  deaf  there  was  at 
that  time  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  ^e  Braid- 
wood  family,  and  the  terms  under  which  tfiose 
in  charge  of  the  schools  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh were  willing  to  permit  Mr.  Gallandet  to 
familiarize  himself  with  their  methods  were 
such  that  be  did  not  feel  it  possible  to  accejit. 
When  the  young  American  emissary  arrived  in 
England,  it  chanced  that  .the  Abb£  Sicardt..  a 
kindly  French  priest,  who  was  continuing  in 
Paris  the  work  of  educating  deaf  children  by 
the  silent  or  manual  method  begun  by  the  Abbi 
de  I'Epie,  was  in  London,  and  met  Mr.  Gal- 
landet with  much  friendly  interest,  extending  to 
him  a  cordial  Invitation  to  come  to  Paris  and 
learn  his  method  of  instruction.  After  striving 
in  vain  for  eight  months  to  secure  in  England 
the  knowledge  he  -wished  of  the  speech  method 
of  teaching  the  deaf,  Mr.  C^lJauciet  decided  to 
accept  the  Abbf  Sicard's  invtlalioti  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness.    After   a    stay   of   three   months,   the 
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fulty  the  French  silent  method,  since  it  could  be 
efficiently  inaugurated  in  collaboration  with  the 
deaf  Qerc.  The  little  school  that  was  opened 
in  Hartford  in  1817  was,  therefore,  conducted 
by  the  silent  method  of  signs  and  finger  spelling 
then  in  vogue  in  France,  instead  of  by  the 
speech  method  as  employed  in  England.  Schools 
were  from  time  to  time  established  in  other 
States,  the  first  being  in  New  Yoric  in  1818,  until 
to-day  each  State  has  one  or  more.  For  50 
^ears  all  schools  were  modeled  after  the  little 
mstilution  in  Hartford,  and  emi^oyed  the  silent 


the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  dtt  United  State* 
to  the  teaching  of  their  pupils  to  speak  or  to 
the  preservation  of  the  existiOK  speech  of  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  bocome  deaf  after 
speech  had  been  acquired.  The  result  was  that 
not  only  did  the  congenitally  deaf  leave  the 
schools  truly  deaf  and  dumb,  but  even  those 
who  had  possessed  speech  up  to  3  or  10  yean 
of  age  lost  it  entirely,  and  went  out  into  life 
dumb  as  well  as  deaf.  With  die  establishment 
of  the  first  oral  schools  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  publid^  that  was  given  to  their  success  in 
teaching  even  the  congenitally  deaf  to  sp^l^ 
the  older  schools  began  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  matter  of  speech  for  their  pupils. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  this  speech 
branch  of  education  in  the  United  States  has 
been  that  of  increasing  attention  to  the  more 
normal  treatment  of  the  deaf  during  the  educa- 
tional period.  The  exclusion  of  the  deaf  from 
eencral  intercourse  with  those  about  them,  and 
me  resultant  segregaliDn,  are  largely  due  to 
their  dependence  upon  gestural  si^s  and  finger 
spelling  with  which  very  few  hearmg  people  are 
familiar.     When   they   possess   any  ability   to 


SUtiM  of  the  Abba  Ob  L-Bpie.     By  Fflii  Maitin. 

The  speech,  or  oral,  method,  used  in  England 
and  in  Germany,  and  later  supplanting  the  silent 
method  in  France,  did  not  gain  a  foothold  in 
the  United  States  for  half  a  century.  But  in 
1867  two  little  oral  schools  were  established, 
one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Massachusetts.  In 
these  schools  no  use  was  madeof  finger  spell- 
ing or  the  sign  langauge,  all  instruction,  and 
all  communication  between  pupil  and  teacher  be- 
ing by  means  of  speech  and  writing.  This 
method  possesses  many  obvious  advantages 
and,  in  spite  of  considerable  opposition,  made 
steady  progress.  During  the  half  century  from 
1817  to  1867  little  or  no  attention  was  given  in 


years  ago  the  terms  *deaf-mute'  and  "deaf  and 
dumb*  were  correctly  applied  to  almost  all  deaf 
persons  whose  deafness  occurred  before  the 
10th  year  of  age.  To-day,  this  name  would  be 
a  misnomer  in  the  cases  of  thousands  of  sudi 
persons  because  they  have  either  been  tau^t 
to  speak  or  have  had  their  early  speech  retained 
or  restored. 

The  efficiency  of  the  educational  processes 
employed  with  the  deaf  has  enormously  in- 
creased during  the  past  100  years  tn  every  civi- 
lized country,  but  nowhere  has  there  been  greater 
Erogress  than  in  the  United  States.  The  schools 
ere  are  now  the  best  equipped  and  the  most 
lavishly  maintained  in  the  world.  Not  only  do 
they  provide  the  ordinary  education  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  but  many  of  them  give  a  thorough 
training  in  from  1  to  10  trades;  each  pupil  be~ 
ing  taught  that  means  of  livelihood  to  which 
be  or  she  seems  best  adapted. 

The  last  statistics  (20  Oct.  1917)  report  the 
number  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United 
States  as  157.  Of  these,  64  are  public  board- 
ing schools,  73  public  day  schools  and  20  private 
and  denommational  schools.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  was  12,792.  Total  num- 
ber of  teachers  1,858.  Total  value  of  equipment 
of  the  public  boardine  schools  $18,215,685. 
Thirteen  of  the  public  boarding  schools  were 
conducted  on  the  pure  oral  plan,  1^  wtUch  no 
teacher  or  other  employee  of  the  schools  ever 
uses  either  finger  speltiiw  or  the  sign  language 
in  communicating  with  the  pupils.  Sixty-d^ 
of  the  public  day  schools  used  this  m^od,  and 
13  of  Qie  private  and  denominational  schools, 
making  a  total  of  94  schools  conducted  exclu- 
sively by  the  speech  method.  Forty-eight  of  the 
public  boarding  schools  were  conducted  on  what 
IS  known  as  toe  Combined  system,  which  is  a 
compromise  between  the  silent  meuwd  brought 
from  France  by  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  the  speech 
method  that  reached  this  country  half  a  century 
later.  In  the  best  of  the  Combined  schools  very 
little  use  is  supposed  to  be  made  of  either  finger 
spelling  or  the  sign  language  in  the  school 
rooms,  but  the  pupils  are  instructed  in  these 
-c  »: —   £,jp  yj^  oatside  of 
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ers  of  industries,  supervisorj,  servants  and  each 
other.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  pupils  spend 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  school  lives  in 
an  atmo^here  of  finger  spelling  and  the  sign 
langtiagc,  and  these  become  their  thought 
vernacular.  They  think  in  these  methods  of 
expression,  and  when  they  speak  it  is  usually 
with  a  somewhat  laborious  process  □{  translation 
from  one  means  of  communication  to  another. 
Naturally  these  pupils  do  not  attain  the  majti- 
mum  average  efficiency  in  speech  and  lip-read- 
ing. Five  of  the  public  d^  schools  and  seven 
of  the  private  and  denominational,  schools  are 
conducted  by  this  system,  making  3  total  of  60 
combineil  suiools. 

The  age  of  admission  to  the  schools  for 
the  deaf  has  been  steadily  decreasing  from  tO 
years  of  age  at  the  beginning  to  five  and  even 
four  years  of  age  in  certain  schools  now.  There 
are  also  three  schools  in  which  children  of  two 
are  received.  The  age  of  dismissal  varjei 
greatly,  and  is  modifieaby  circumstances.  The 
course  of  study  extends  from  kindergarten 
through  the  high  school. 

Gallaudet  College,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
founded  1864,  is  an  endowed  and  government 
subsidized  institution  for  the  deaf  m  which  a 
deaf  person  may  pursue  a  course  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  obtain  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
science  and  bachelor  of  arts.  A  knowledge  of 
the  «i^  language  and  of  finger  spelling  is  neces- 
sary m  order  to  pursue  the  courses  at  Gal- 
laudet College.  Most  of  those  who  have  been 
□rally  educated  who  wish  to  take  a  college 
course  enter  the  regular  colleges  and  universities 
and,  with  the  help  of  their  classmates  and 
special  tutors,  take  the  same  courses  that  are 
offered  to  all  students.  In  this  way  deaf 
students  have  obtained -degrees  from  Harvard, 
Columbia,  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Johns 
Hopkins  and  oOier  institutions. 

"The  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf*  is  a  philan- 
thropic society,  incorporated  in  1890,  to  aid 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  their  efforts  to  teach 
speech  and  speech  reading.  In  addition  to  this 
special  woiic  the  Association  carries  on  the 
work  of  the  Volta  Bureau  (q.v.)  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  an  institution  dealing  more  gener- 
ally with  the  education  of  the  deaf.   . 

The  State  of  New  York  provides 'for  the 
payment  of  $300  a  year  to  any  deaf  man  who  is 
a  matriculated  student  in  the  recognized  uni- 
versities of  the  State.  This  money  is  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  special  readers  and  tutors 
to  enable  the  deaf  pupil  to  overcome  to  some 
extent  his  handicap.  Recent  investigations 
seem  to  show  that  something  over  97  per  cent 
of  the  graduates  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the 
United  States  are  self-supporting;  also,  that 
the  earning  power  of  those  possessing  some 
ability  to  speak  and  understand  speech  is  greater 
than    of    those    who    must    depend    exclusively 


conceivable  occupation,  but  the  majority  of 
them  earn  a  living  in  some  one  of  the  trades, 
especially  printing,  brick  laj-ing.  painting  and 
carpentering. 

For  educational  purposes,  the  deaf  fall  natur- 
ally into  three  classes:  (1)  Those  totally  deaf 
from  early  infancy  or  birth ;  (2)  Those  par- 
tially deaf   from  birth  or  early  infancy;    (3) 


Those  adventitiously  deaf  after  speech  has  been 
acquired. 

All  three  of  these  groups  t^ed  to  be  given 
the  ordinary  common  school  education  as  a 
minimum  educational  equipment.  la  addition  to 
this,  in  the  case  of  each  group.  Special  atten- 
tion must  be  ^iven  to  certain  other  problems 
not  met  with  in  ordinary  educational  institu- 
tions. The  first  group  must  be  taught  to  speak 
and  to  Cadetstand  when  spoken  to  by  means  of 
sirfit  and  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  hewing. 
The  partial  tpsidual  hearing  of  the  second  group 
must  be  developed  and  trained  in  order  to  moke 
it  of  the  utmost  possible  service  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  speech  and  1an2us^  and  in  the  ander- 
standing  oJ  what  is  said.  The  alpeady  acQuired 
speech  of  the  third. group  must  be  preserved 
and  improved,'  and  lip-r«ading  by  si^t  must  be 
taught  to  supply  the  pbce  of  the  lost  power  to 
comprehend  by  sound.  These  additional  tasks 
superimposed  upon  the  ordinary  edticational 
burdens  of  the  school  makes  necessary  in  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  z. higher  standard  of  ^- 
ciencv  and  effort  than  is  found  in  the  schools 
for  the  hearing.  Otherwise  these  schools  would 
not  be  able  to  accomplish  in  approximated  the 
same  length  of  time  tfie  same  educatioo^l  ad- 
vancement that  is  attained  in  the  ordinary  schooj 
where  the  pupils  are  not  handicapped  by  deaf- 
ness, 
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DEAP-BLIHD,  The.  "Obstacles  are 
things  lo  be  overcome*  is  the  motto  given  by  Dr. 
Howe  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
When  this  remarkable  man  learned  in  ISJ?  that 
up  in  the  mountains  of  New  Hampstrice  there 
was  a  little  girl  not  only  blind  but  also  deaf  and 
dumb,  he  eagerly  sought  out  the  child  and 
obtained  the  parents'  consent  to  take  ber  to 
South  Boston  to  be  educated.  He  had  already 
formed  a  theory  as  to  how  he  would  reach  a 
mind  thus  doubly  shut  in,  and  with,  thp' finding 
of  Laura  Bridgman  came  the  wished-for  oppor- 
tunity to  test  this  theory.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Laura  Bridranan  saw  and  heard  until  she 
was  two  years  old.  She  had  been  rather  a  deli- 
cate chila,  hojiftver,  having  enjoyed  only  about 
four  months  of  robust  health,  when  she  sick- 
ened, her  disease  raging  with  great  violence 
during  five  weeks,  'when  her  eyes  and  ears  were 
inflamed,  suppurated  and  their  contents  were 
discharged."  Her  sufferings  continued  for 
month*,  and  it  was  not  "until  four  years  of  age 
that  the  poor  child's  bodily  health  seemed  re- 
stored.* She  was  intelligently  active,  following 
her  mother  about  the  house,  seeming  anxious  to 
feel  of  everything,  and  thus  to  learn  about  it; 
and  she  developed  signs  for  her  father  and  her 
mother,  and  for  some  things. 

She  was  eight  years  old  when  brought  to  the 
Peildns  Institution.  Dr.  Howe  writes :  ■There 
was  one  of  two  ways  to  be  adopted:   either 
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to  wa  on  and  buM  m  a  language  of  signs  on 
the  oasis  of  the  oatitm  language,  which  ^le  had 
Already  herself  ciuTimeiKed,  or  to  teach  her  the 
purely  arbitrary  language  in  cammon  uae;  tbat 


that  was  a  powerful  aid  to  the  teacher.  In 
a  few  years,  when  Oliver  Caswell,  also  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  came  to  the  institutioa,  Laura 
naturally   took  great  interest  in   teachlnff  him. 


combination  of  which  she  mig^t  express  her 
idea  of  the  existence,  and  the  mode  and  coadl- 
tion  of  existence,  of  anything.  The  former 
would  have  been  easy,  but  very  ineffectual ;  the 
latter  seemed  very  difGcutl,  but,  if  accomplished, 
veiy  effectual;  I  determined,  therefore,  to  try 
the  latter*  After  the  child  had  become  adjusted 
to  the  change  of  homes.  Dr.  Howe  began  teach- 
ing her  by  means  of  common  articles  with  which 
she  was  familiar — spoons,  forks,  keys,  etc,  on 
which  labels  with  their  names  prmted  m  raised 
letters  had  been  pasted.  Similar  detached  labels 
were  given  her  to  feel.  Her  touch  was  acute 
enough,  hence  she  was  able  to  match  labels, 
placing  that  for  book  on  the  book,  etc  She  did 
this  easily  and  willingly  because  she  received 
ai^robation  for  so  doing;  but  the  idea  that  the 

Einted  word  stood  for  fhe  name  of  the  object 
d  not  entered  her  brain.  Then  other  detacncd 
labels  were  cut  up  Jntd  their  component  letters. 
These  her  memory  soon  enables  her  to  build 
into  wholes  or  the  words  she  bad  felt.  Such 
s  continued  for  many  weeks  to  be  only 


Imowing  dog,'  when  suddenly  the  idea  flashed 
tii>on  her  tlat  "-Here  was  a  way  by  which  she 
herself  could  make  up  a  sign  for  anything  that 
was  in  her  own  mind,  ana  show  it  to  another 
mind,  and  at  once  her  countenance  lighted  up 
with  a  human  exitression;  it  was  no  longer  a 
A)g  or  parrot  —  it  was  an  immortal  spirit, 
eagerly  setxine  upon  a  new  link  of  union  with 
other  spirits  r  1  could  almost  hx  upon  the 
inonienl  when  this  truth  dawned  upon  her  mind, 
and  spread  its  light  to  her  countenance;  I  saw 
that  the  great  obstacle  was  overcome,  and  that 
henceforward  nothing  but  patient  and  persever- 
ing-, plain  and  straightforward  efforts  were  to  be 
nsed.'^  Next,  she  was  given  metat  type  each 
bearing  some  embossed  letter,  and  a  frame  with 
holes  to  receive  them.  With  this  af^ince 
Lanra  readilv  wrote  the  name  of  any  objMt 
she  knew  and  hj  writing,  them  fixed  in  mind  an 
extensive  voeabulary  of  common  names.  Then 
the  less  cumbrous  manual  alphabet  was  taught 
her.  Here  was  a  means  by  which  she  could 
both  write  and  read;  she  could  spell  to  her 
teadier  and  read  what  hdr  teacher  sflelled  into. 
her  hand.  Dr.  Howe's  reports  teeni  with  inter- 
esdng  psydiologic  nniterial.  At  tbe  end  of  the 
year  he  writes:  "She  is  nine  years  of  age,  and 
yet  her  knowledge  of  language  is  not  greater 
than  a  common  a>i\d  of  three  years.  There  has 
been  no  difhculty  in  communicating  knowledge 
of  facts,  positive  qualities  of  bodies,  numbers, 
etc;  but  the  words  expressive  of  them,  which 
other  children  learn  by  hearing,  as  they  learn 
to  talk,  must  all  be  communicated  to  Laura  by 
a  circuitous  a_ud  tedious  method.  In  all  the 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  by  the  perceptive 
faculties,  she  is  of  course  backward;  because, 

Sevious  to  her  coming  here,  'her  perceptive 
cullies  were  probably  less  exercised  in  one 
week  than  those  of  common  children  are  in  one 
hour.*  And  so  her  instruction  went  on. 
Through  it  all  the  child  showed  an  eagerness  to 
leant  and  to  put  herself  in  touch  with  the  world 


good.  She  had  learned  to  sew,  to  knit,  and 
to  do  fancy  work.  She  often  visited  her  home, 
but  her  true  home  was  the  institution;  there 
she  died  in  her  60lh  year,  the  first  -case  of  any 
one  so  afBicted  made  capable  of  leading  an 
industrious  and  happy  life,  and  as  the  first  case, 
historically  the  most  remarkable.  Popular  iii- 
terest  in  Laura  Bridgman,  both  in  this  coun- 
trj^  and  abroad.  Was  naturally  very  great  The 
printed  reports  of  her  progress  which  were 
eagerly  awaited  were  as  es^erly  absorbed.  IHs- 
tingntsbed  foreigners  conung  to  Boston  visited 
her.  (partes  Dickens  wrote  io  his  American 
notes  a  sympatfaettG  account  of  his  impreBsio^ 
of  her.  The  way  to  give  liberty  to  the  impria- 
oned  mind  had  been  made  plain. 

In  the  year  1887  something  like  the  old  in- 
terest was  apoosed  by  accounts  of  the  brilliant 
deaf,  dumb  and  Mind  child  in  Alabama,  Hekn 
Keller.  This  child  had  lost  sight  and  hearing 
at  19  months  as  a  restdt  of  a  serious  iltaicss. 
Like  Laura  she  kept  actively  interested  in  all 
that  surrounded  her,  and  like  Laura  she  dd- 
veloped  her  own  little  language  of  signs.  Wbtn 
she  was  six  years  old,  her  friends,  who  knew  of 
Laura  Bridgman's  case,  applied  to  Boston  for  a 
teacher.  In  the  following  year  Miss  Annie  U. 
Sullivan  was  sent.  This  lady  was  able  to  put 
herself  in  touch  with  Helen  in  a  very  short 
time  and  in  a  marvelous  way.  In  fact,  she  has 
proved  herself  to  be  a  most  remarkable  leachor. 
Following  in  general  the  methods  adopted  in 
teaching  Laura,  Miss  Sullivan  began  her  work 
by  putting  Helen  in  possession  of  the  manual 
alphabet  A  doll  was  hazily  chosen  to  bexin 
Wtth ;  and  with  the  doll  on  the  child's  lap,  tlM 
teacher  formed  in  Helen's  hand  the  finger  let- 
ters d'O-l-l,  Other  familiar  objects  were  simi- 
larly introduced,  and  strange  as  it  may  seen, 
that  which  had  taken  three  months  to  reach-in 
Laura's  case  in  Helen's  took  but  a  few  days; 
or,  in  Miss  Sullivan's  words,  "it  was  not  more 
than  a.  week  before  she  understood  that  all 
things  -were  thus  identified,*  Her  teacher  writes : 
"Never  did  a  child  apply  herself  more  jo^i^ 
to  any  task  than  did  Helen  to  the  acquisition  of 
new  words.  In  a  few  days  she  had  mastered 
the  manual  alphabet  and  learned  upward  6i  100 
names.*  After  teaching  verbs  and  prepositions 
through  action  and  position  Miss  Sullivan  made 
a  departure.  She  began  to  use  new  words  fai 
connection  with  old  words,  letting  Helen  under- 
stand them  if  possible  from  the  context.  The 
child  adopted  these  words  "often  without  i«- 

Siiry,'     In  this  way  she  became  familiar  with 
e  use  of   many  words  whose  meaning  never 
had  to  be  explained  to  her. 

As  to  the  letters  of  the  raised  alphabet  Miss 
Sullivan  writes:  'Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  she 
learned  all  the  letters  both  capital  and  small  in 
one  day.'  Then  came  the  pnmer;  then  pencil 
writing  than  which  there  is  scarcely  a  more  diffi- 
cuh  exercise  for  the  blind  to  learn;  and  yet 
Helen  "wrote  without  assistance  a  correctly 
spelled  and  legible  letter  to  one  of  her  cousins; 
and  this  was  only  a  little  more  than  a  month 
after  her  first  lesson  in  chirography.*    Braille, 
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or  tangible  point  writing,  became  a  constant  de- 
Kght  to  her. 

Words    like    'perhaps*    and    "suppose"    and 
those  indicative  oE  abstract  ideas  she  learned 
:   through   association   and   repetition   tha 


Mudi  of  the  time  when  no  one  was  talking  with 
her  she  was  reading  in  books  printed  in  raised 
letters.  Dr."  Bell  in  trying  to  account  for  Helen's 
wonderful  familiarity  with  idiomatic  English, 
considers  of  great  significance  the  statement  of 
Miss  Sullivan,  that  "long  before  she  could 
read    them     [the  books]  .     .     she  would 

amuse  hersdf  for  hours  each  day  in  carefully 
passing  her  fingers  over  the  words,  seardiing 
for  such  words  as  she  knew.*  In  1888,  when 
Helen  was  eight  years  old  her  teacher  took  her 
to  South  Boston,  where  she  could  have  the 
advantage  of  all  the  appliances  and  embossed 
books  that  a  school  for  the  blind  affords. 
'  Thenceforth  an  account  of  her  progress  reads 
like  a  romance.  It  was  no  more  difficult  for  her 
to  leam  a  new  word  in  German  or  in  Greek 
than  in  English;  and  she  took  great  delist  In 
picking  up  and  using  French  or  Greek  phrases. 
And  when  later  she  came  to  stu^  these  Ian- 
puages,  she  seemed  to  advance  without  efiort 
in  the  knowledge  of  them.  The  educators  of 
the  deaf,  who  have  good  reason  to  comprehend 
the  exceeding  difficulty  of  teachiug  their  pupils 
to  articulate  mteli^ibly,  feel  that  Helen  Keller's 
rapid  mastery  of  speech  is  by  all  odds  her  most 
wonderful  achievement  After  she  had  been 
in  South  Boston  some  little  time  she  heard  of 
a  Swedish  girl  af&icted  like  herself,  who  had 
learned  to  speak,  and  she  said,  *I  must  leam  to 
speak.*  Miss  Sullivan  took  her  to  Miss  Sarah 
Fuller,  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  the  Deaf,  and  though  Helen's  only  means 
of  learning  the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  in 
speech  was  to  put  her  fingers  on  the  lips,  tongue, 
teeth  and  throat  of  the  speaker,  she  learned 
in  10  lessons  to  articulate  so  well  that  she  could 
carry  on  an  intelligible  and  audible  conversa- 
tion, having  communication  addressed  to  her 
spelled  into  her  hand  by  the  manual  alphabet. 
She  has  learned  »ttce  that  time  to  reaa  from 
the  lips  and  throat  of  a  speaker  by  placing  her 
fingers  lightly  on  them ;  so  that  any  one  sitting 
near  her  can  converse  with  her  just  as  though 
she  could  both  hear  and  see.  She  spent  a  win- 
ter at  the  Wright-Humason  Private  School  for 
the  Deaf,  where  she  improved  her  articulation. 
When  Helen  was  16  years  old  she  entered  the 
Cambridge  School  for  Girls,  Miss  Sullivan  ac- 
companying her.  There,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Giltnan.  the  director  of  the  school, 
she  took  the  course  preparatoiy  to  entering 
Radcliffe  College.  At  the  end  ot  one  year  she 
took  the  tegular  required  examinations  in  the 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  English,  in 
Latin,  in  elementary  French,  in  elementaiy  Ger- 
man and  in  advanced  German.  As  the  Ques- 
tions and  other  matter  were  read  into  her  hand 
by  Mr.  GJlman  himself,  Helen  wrote  her  an- 
swers and  .  translations  on  an  ordinary  type- 
writer. She  passed  the  tests  in  every  subject, 
taldng  "honors"  in  English  and  German.  Mr. 
Oilman  writes:  "I  thmk  thai  I  may  say  that 
no  candidate  in  Harvard  or  Radcliffe  College 
was  graded  higher  than  Helen  in  English." 
She  entered  Radcliffe  in  1900  and  was  graduated 
from  it  in  due  course  in  1904,  receiving  her  A.B. 


*cum  laude*  or  with  distinctioa.  Miss  Sidlivan 
remained  with  her  throughout,  acting  every- 
where as  interpreter.  Miss  Keller  still  lives  with 
this  faithful  friend  who  is  now  Mrs.  Macy. 
She  spends  much  time  reading  and  writing  aiiid 
studying;  in  fact  she  is  essentiallv  a  student  and 
a  thinker  and  is  no^  as  is  often  hinted,  depend- 
ent for  ideas  upon  those  about  her.  Neither  is 
she  merely  intellectual,  being  unusually  capa- 
able  in  the  practical  affairs  of  the  household. 
She  has  a  very  normal  interest  in  her  personal 
appiearance  and  has  cultivated  a  charming 
social  personality. 

Miss  Keller  has  been  able  to  be  personally 
serviceable  to   those  shut  in  like  herself,   es- 

Eedally  to  the  blind.  Her  great  heart  dtrobs  in 
ehalf  of  all  suffering  humanity;  hence,  her  in- 
terest in  socialism,  the  red  flag  of  which  means 
to  her  only  warmth  and  universal  fair  play. 
Desiring  to  add  to  her  earnings  through  lec- 
turing, she  has  now  had  her  speaking  voice 
strengthened  and  improved  in  quality  under  the 
devoted  instruction  of  Mr.  Charles  White  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Since  1912  she  has  often  appeared  on  the'  pub- 
lic platform,  speaking  with  evident  effect  to 
many  thousands  of  people  in  different  States  ot 
the  Union.  Her  autobiography,  <The  Story  of 
My  Life'  and  other  of  her  writings  have  been 
translated  into  severa.1  languages.  People  who 
have  visited  Miss  Keller  in  her  home,  some- 
times doubting  the  truth  of  the  unique  accom- 
plishments of  this  deaf-blind  woman,— and  in- 
deed impossible  and  ridiculous  things  have 
been  attnbuted  to  her  — these  visitors  have  in- 
variably gone  away  convinced  that  Helen  Kel- 
ler represents,  as  indeed  she  does,  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  objective  love  and 
subjective  will  known  to  education.  Her  career 
has  exerted  a  profound  influence  upon  the 
aspirations  of  humanity.    The  literature  of  the 


suited,  namely,  at  the  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  and  at  the  Volta  Bureaa. 
Washington,  D.  C 

The  other  deaf-blind  children  who  have  coine 
under  instruction  have  been  or  are  some  at 
schools  for  the  blind,  some  at  schools  for  the 
deaf.  They  must  always  have  a  special  teacher 
and  use  embossed  books  and  adapted  appli- 
aaces.  All  have  been  or  are  being  taught  on 
principles  employe  \  in  teaching  Laura  Bridg- 
man  and  Helen  Keller.  At  the  Peildns  Insti- 
tution they  attend  classes  with  other  pupils,  the 
special  teacher  acting  umply  as  intertH^ter  aad 
companion. 


Maud  and  Hall,  Mrs.  F.  Howe,  'Laura  Bridg- 
man,  Dr.  Howe's  Famoas  Pupil'  (Boston 
1903) ;  Howe,  Samuel  G.,  'Laura  Bridgman' 
(Reprint  from  Perkins  Institution  Reports, 
1889) ;  Keller,  Helen,  'Out  of  the  Dark>  (New 
York  1913)  ;  Keller,  Helen,  'Story  of  My  Life' 
(New  York  1903)  ;  Keller,  Helen.  'The  World 
I  Live  In>  (New  York  1908)  ;  Lamson,  Mrs. 
M,  S.,  'Laura  Bridgman:  Life  and  Elducation* 
(Boston  1878);  Lc  Blapc,  Georgette.  'Helen 
Keller:  the  Giri  who  Found  Ae  Blwe-Bird' 
(New  Yoric  1914) ;  Stone,  W.  M.,  'EducUion 
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and  After  Care  o{  the  Deaf-Bfind*    (London 
1914). 

Edwau)  E,  Aixuf, 
Director  of  Perkins  Instttntion  and  Massachu- 
setls  School  for  the  Blind. 

DEAFNESS,  a  condition  in  which  there  a 
loss  of  headnK,  partial  or  comi^ete,  due  to  dis- 
turbance or  destnictioa  of  some  part  o£  the 
beanng  apparatus,  either  external  or  iutemaL 
See  Dbaf,  The;  Ear. 

DEAk,  di-ik,  Ferencz,  Hungarian  states- 
man: b.  Sojtor,  Zala,  Hungary.  17  Oct  1803;  d. 
Budapest,  29  Jaa  1876.  Having  studied  law  at 
Raab,  he  practised  for  sometime  as  a  barrister, 
but  his  political  career  b^n  with  his  election  to 
the  National  Diet  in  183?  He  soon  became,  in 
spite  of  his  loyalist  and  conservative  tendencies, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  liberal  oppowtion. 
He  was  particularly  desirous  of  preservinK 
Hungarian  nationality  intact  and  of  unproving 
internal  conditions.  At  the  revolution  of  1848 
he  became  Minister  of  Justice  under  Count 
Batthyanyj  and  advanced  a  scheme  for  ihc  re- 
or^mzation  of  the  administration  of  justice 
which  did  not  materialize  owing  lb  the  pressure 
of  events.  He  spent  great  eflforts  in  attempting 
to  avoid  the  break  with  Austria,  and  retired 
when  the  Commhiee  of  Defense  was  formed 
and  Kossuth  obtained  power.  He  tried  to 
negotiate  peace  with  the  Austrian  commander  in 
1848,  but  terms  could  not  be  agreed  upon.  On 
the  defeat  of  the  patriots  in  1849  he  n:tired 
from  public  office  and  did  not  return  till  1860. 
He  led  the  Diet  of  1861,  where  he  formulated 
the  address  to  the  emperor  stating  the  Hun- 
^rian  demands  for  constitutional  rights.  The 
Diet  was  immediate^  dissolved  by  the  emperor. 
but  Deik  did  not  give  up  the  project.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  war  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  that  these  demands  were  granted  and 
Deak's  hopes  for  a  dnalistic  constitutional 
monarchy  were  realized.  Deik  refused  to  ac- 
cept any  honors,  but  remained  in  the  Diet  until 
his  death,  working  patiently  and  consistently  for 
the  unity  of  Hungary  and  jealously  guarding;  its 
rights  and  liberties.  Great  praise  has  been  given 
him  for  his  generosity,  simplicity  and  sincere 
patriotism.  His  statesmanship  was  marked  by 
clarity  of  vision  and  lofty  unselfish  devotion  to 
his  country.  Consult  Forster,  'Francis  Deik, 
Hungarian  Statesman^  (London  1880) ; 
Ferenczi,  Z.,  <Life  of  Deik'  (Budajiest  1894,  hi 
Hungarian);  Csengery,  'Franx  Deak'  (trans- 
lated into  (^rman  by  Heinrich,  Leipzig  1877- 
78). 

DBAKIN,  Alfred,  Australian  sutesman: 
b.  near  Melbourne,  Victoria,  3  Aug.  1856.  He 
was  educated  at  Melbourne  University;  was 
Minister  of  Poblic  Works  and  Water  Supply 
1883-S6;  Sollcilor-Generan88S ;  Chief  Secretary 
1886-90;  Member  of  Federal  Council  188^^5, 


ler  1903-04  and  1905-08.  He  has  puUiihed  'Ii 
rigation  in  Western  America'  (1885);  'Irriga- 
tion in  Egypt  and  Italy'  (1887);  'Irrigated 
India'  (1892):  'Irrigation  in  Australia'  (1893) 
'Temple  and  Tomb'  (1894). 

DEAL,  in  the  United  Sutes,  a  plank  12  feet 
long,  11  inches  wide,  and  2^  mches  thick. 
Deals  are  sawed  of  other  siees,  but  are  reduced 
to  (hat  cubic  dimension  in  computing  them.  The 
name  deal  is  applied  in  Europe  to  boards  of  fir 


above  seven  indiei  in  width  and  of  various 
lengths  exceeding  six  feet  If  seven  inches  or 
lets  wide  they  are  called  battens,  and  whea 
nnder  six  feet  long  th^  are  called  deal-ends,  lite 
usual  thickness  is  three  indies  and  width  nine 
inches.  The  standard  size,  to  which  other  sixes 
ma^  be  reduced  is  one  and  one-half  inch  thick; 
11  inches  broad  and  12  feet  long.  Whole  deal 
is  deal  which  is  one  and  one-half  inch  thick; 
slit  deal  half  that  thickness.  Deals  are  eiL- 
ported  from  many  parts  of  Europe  and  the 
American  continent  In  the  timber  trade  SO 
cubic  feet  of  deals  are  a  load,  and  1(X)  feet 
superficial  are  a  square. 

DBALFISH,  deep-s^  bony  fishes  of  the 
family  Trachypterida,  allied  to  the  oar-fi^  and 
the  ribbon-fish  (q.v.).  As  the  name  suggests, 
the  elongated  body  is  laterallv  compressed,  and 
with  the  exce^on  of  a  small  separate  elevated 
anterior  portion,  the  dorsal  fin  is  continuous 
along  the  back.  The  anal  fin  is  absent.  The 
tail-fin  is  pccnliar  in  being  sharply  turned  up- 
ward. The  skeleton  is  very  fragile.  Some  ei^t 
species  are  known  from  specimens  accidentally 
thrown  ashore  on  European  coasts  and  from 
the  west  of  South  America. 


DEAN,  Amot,  American  jurist:  b.  Bar- 
nard, Vt,  16  Jan.  1803 ;  d.  Albany,  N.  Y..  26  Jan. 
1868.  He  early  acquired  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion and  after  being  professor  of  medic^  juris- 
Erudence  in  the  Albany  Medical  School  and  of 
iw  in  the  Albany  Law  School,  became 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Iowa  in  1855. 
Among  his  published  works  are  'Lectures  on 
Phrenology':  'Manual  of  Law'  (1838)  ;  'Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence'  (1854)  ;  'Bryant  and  Strat- 
ton's  Commercial  Law'  (1861):  'History  of 
Civilization'  (1869-70);  'The  British  Consti- 
tution' (1883). 

DEAN,  Baihford,  American  zoologist:  b. 
New  York.  28  Oct  1867.  He  was  educated  at 
die  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  at 
Columbia  University.  He  was  instructor  in 
biology  at  Columbia  after  1891  and  has  been 
professor  of  vertebrate  zoology  there  since  . 
1904.  He  clso  served  as  biologist  and  special 
investigator  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission in  ,1900-01.  He  became  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  New  York  aquarium  in 
1902  and  in  1903  curator  of  herpetology  and 
ichthyology  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  curator  of  arms  and  armor 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  the  same 
year.  He  is  author  of  'Fishes,  Living  and 
Fossil '     ( 1 895 )    and    of    numerous   papers    in 

Eheichthyology  and  embryology  of  fishes, 
sides  a  numher  of  articles  on  arms  and  armor. 
DEAN,  John  Ward,  American  author  and 
genealogist:  b,  Wiscasset,  Me.,  13  March  181S; 
d.  Medford,  Mass.,  22  Jan.  1902.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Portland,  Me., 
learned  the  bookbinding  trade  and  conducted  a 
bookbinding  business  in  Boston  for  many  years, 
till  his  appointment  in  1872  as  librarian  of  the 
New  England  Historic  Cjcnealogical  Society. 
Except  from  1889  to  1893  he  filled  this  position 
until  his  death.  He  was  editor  of  the  Neta 
England  Hirtcrical  and  Genealogical  Register, 
and  of  nine  volumes  of  the  'New  England  Bib- 
lk»polist'    (188(M)8).     Among  his  writings  «rc 
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numeroUB  UographicBl  meBiolra,  including  the 
^Memoir  of  Nathanial  Ward'  (1668) ;  <Uemoir 
of  Michael  WigKleswarlh'  (1871)  and  the 
'Story  of  the  Emharkation  of  Cromwell  aod 
his  Friends  for  New  Ei^land.' 

DEIAN,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  a  church 
digniiary  presiding  over  the  chapter  of  a  cathe- 
dral. The  word  is  from  the  French  doyen  and 
from  the  Latin  decanttSj  one  set  over  10  (Gr, 
deka,  LaL  decern,  10).  Originally  decanus  was 
the  designation  of  a  petty  civil  functionary:  its 
ecclesiastical  use  had  its  rise  in  monachiEm, 
where  a  decanus  was  named  to  be  chief  and 
monitor  of  10  monks  or  10  hermits;  and  the 
senior  decanus  of  a  aenobittm  served  as  head  of 
the  monastic  community  in  the  absence  of  the 
abboL  From  the  institution  of  canons  regular, 
serving  in  the  chapters  of  cathedral  churches, 
came  the  usage  of  naming  the  chief  among  the 
canons  of  a  chapter  as  its  dean.    Rural  deans  are 


the  churches  or  congregations  and  their  rectors 
within  a  definite  district  in  a  diocese.  In  the 
Curia  Romana,  the  dignitary  styled  Cardinal 
Dean  of  the  Sacred  CoIIe^c  is  the  chief  among 
the  cardinals  and  is  usually  the  oldest  of  the 
seven  cardinal  bishops:  he  succeeds  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  see  of  Ostia.  From  ecclesiastical 
usage  the  term  dean  was  adopted  as  designation 
of  ihc  leading  member  of  vanous  secular  bodies, 
for  example,  the  head  of  a  university  faculty,  or 
a  college,  or  of  a  guild.  The  deans  in  German 
cathedinls  are  subordinate  to  the  provosts;  they 
are  appointed  by  the  bishop  usually,  but  some- 
times by  a  sovereign  or  chapter.  In  the  Church 
of  England  some  of  the  deaneries  are  valuable 
benefices.  A  dean  may  hold  one  other  living 
along  with  his  deanery.  He  is  bound  to  reside 
eight  months  of  the  year  at  his  cathedral.  The 
bishop  of  L.ondon  holds  the  honorary  office  of 
dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  there  is  also  a 
sub-dean  and  chaplains.  Rural  deans  »xo  bene- 
ficed clergymen  appointed  by  the  bishop  or  ardl- 
deacon  to  exercise  jurisdictioa  in  certain  mat- 
ters in  ii»ne  part  of  the  diocese.  This  office 
hftd  fallen  into  disuse,  being  superseded  by  tbe 
appointment  of  archdeacons,  but  has  latterly 
been  revived.  The  rural  deans  hold  office  dur- 
ing the  life  of  those  by  whom  they  are  ap- 
poinled.  There  are  also  a  few  deans  called 
deans  of  peculiars,  who  exercise  an  independent 
jurisdiction,  and  are  not  under  a  bishop.  In 
Scotland  the  honorary  title  of  dean  of  tbe 
chapel  royal  b  bestowed  on  a  clergyman  of  the 
estiuilisbed  church,  and  six.  chaplains  are  also 
appointed  to  a  similar  honorary  office.  Deans 
of  colleges  are,  in  English  universities,  dicers 
appointed  to  superintend  the  behavior  of  tbe 
members,  and  to  enforce  discipline.  In  the  uni- 
versities of  Scotland  and  elsewhere  the  head  of 
each  of  the  faculties  of  law,  theology,  medicine, 
science,  etc,  is  called  d&n  of  the  faculty.  In 
universities  in  the  United  Stales  the  dean  of  a 
department  is  the  registrar  or  secretary,  and  in 
some  institutions  he  has  considerable  to  do  W'ith 
ihc  discipline.  The  dean  of  guild  in  Scotland 
is  a  burgh  official  whose  duly  it  is  to  see  that 
buildings  are  erected  in  accordance  with  the 
mimicipal  regulations. 

DEIANE,  Charles,  American  antiquarian; 
b.  Biddeford,  Me.,  10  Nov.  1813;  d.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  U  Nov.  1^.    He  was  for  many  yean  a 


'Bradfonl's  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation' 
(1856);  'Wingfield's  Discourse  of  Virginia' 
(I860)  and  John  Smith's  'True  Relation' 

DBANBi  Silaa,  American  dipkunatist:  b. 
Groton,  ConiL,  24  Dec.  1737:  d.  Deal,  Ei^tand, 
2i  Aug.  1789.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  G^ 
lege  in  17S8,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  Qw- 
tinental  Congiesa  in  1774.  He  was  sent  by  Con- 
gress to  France  as  a  political  and  financial  ageoi, 
with  Instructions  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  tbt 
French  government  concerning  the  rupture  with 
Great  Britain,  and  to  obtain  supplies  of  militar)' 
stores.  But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  hu 
instructions,  and  made  promises  and  engage' 
ments  on  all  sides,  which  afterward  brougfal 
the  Congress  into  considerable  embarrassment 
When  it  was  determined  to  send  ministers  to 
negotiate  treaties.  Dr.  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee 
were  commissioned  to  join  him  at  Paris,  and  he 
assisted  in  tbe  negotiation  of  the  treaty  wilb 
France.  In  consequence  of  the  extravagant  con- 
tracts he  had  entered  into,  he  was  recalled  21 
Nov.  1777,  and  John  Adams  appointed  in  bis 
place.  He  left  Paris  1  April  1778,  and  upon  his 
return,  being  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of 
his  proceedings  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  evaded 
a  complete  disclosure  on  the  ground  that  lus 
papers  were  in  Europe.  He  then  attacked  bis 
fellow  comniissi oners  and.  Congress  itself  in  a 

Kblic  manifesto  for  the  manner  in  whicb  he 
d  been  treated,  but  did  not  succeed  in  remov- 
ing the  public  susptdoii  from  himself.  Later  his 
lade  of  oimpathy  with  the  American  Revolution 
increasea  tbe  animosity  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
He  afterward  published  in  1^4  'An  Address  to 
the  Free  and  Independent  Citizens  of  the  United 
States'  on  the  same  subject,  and  returning  to 
Europe,  died  in  great  poverty.  It  was  not  undl 
1842  that  Congress  succeeded  in  adjusting  his 
case  and  discovered  its  financial  indebtedness 
to  the  sun^osed  mismanagement  ol  Dcane. 
About  $35,000  was  subsequently  paid  to  his 
heirs.  Consult  Ingraham,  E.  D.  (editor), 
-■Papers  in  Relation  to  the  Case  of  Silas  Deane' 
(1855);  Clark.  Crtorge  Larkin,  'Silas  Deane, 
a  Connecticut  Leader  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion' (Kew  York  1913). 

DEANS,  Jeaaie,  the  faer«ine  of  Sir  Waller 
Scott's  tale,  <The  Heart  of  Midlothian.*  When 
her  lister  Effie  was  sentenced  to  death  for  the 
murder  of  her  own  child,  Jeanie  went  on  foot  to 
London  and  obtained  from  the  queen  a  pardon 


.  ..  rigid  sense  of  justke  leads  hi^  in  spite 
of  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  to  drive  EfHe  from 
his  door  Efiie  is  married  to  her  lover  and  be- 
comes a  lady  of  the  courL 

DEARBORN,  Henry,  Atiterican  sol£er: 
b.  Hampton,  N.  H.,  March  1751;  d.  Roxbury. 
Mass.,  6  June  1829,  He  was  practising  medicine 
at  Portsmouth  when,  on  hearing  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  20  April  1775,  he  im- 
medialety  marched  with  60  volunteers,  and  tpjs 
at  Cambridge  early  the  next  day,  a  distance  of 
•65  miles.  He  was  made  a  captaitl,  was  at  die 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  17  June,  and  accompuuta 
Anwld  on  the  expedition  through  the  woods  of 


gubhdd  hiniwlf  and  U*  regimeat  by  a  g^bnt 
'  chat««  «  the  battle  of  Uonmoiitta  in  1778.  In 
1^9  he  serrEd  in  Sullivan's  exicditkni  against 
.the  Indians,  in  1780  with  the  anny  of  New  Jer- 
sey, in  1781  at  Yoricuwn,  and  in  1782  wu  on 
a  6xaj  at  Saratoga.    He  was  twice  metn- 


_i  cMnmissian  in  the  army  in  1815,  he  was 
sppoinled,  7  May  18Z2,  Ujnister  to  POrtt^al. 
where  he  Tamained  two  years,  and  was  retatlca 
kt  hiE  own  requEit. 


DEATH, 


languace,    a    state 

opposed  to  lilc,  and  considered  as  the  cessalion 
ol  it.  Strictly  speakitiE,  we  can  trace  only  the 
cessation  of  organic  life.  The  matter  of  which 
the  body  is  composed  does  not  perish  on  the 
death  of  an  organized  being;  it  undergoes 
various  changes,  which  are  known  by  the  names 
of  deca^  and  putrefaction,  and  which  are  the 
preparation  for  its  becoming  subservient  to  new 
tonns  of  fife.  What  becomes  of  the  mind,  or 
thinking  principle,  whether  in  man  or  animal, 
after  death,  is  a  matter  of  philosophical  con- 
jecture or  reUgious  faith.  The  investigations 
of  science  do  not  throw  the  kast  light  upon  it. 
Tbe  change  here  adverted  to,  which  is  called 
death,  does  not  take  place  so  quickly  as  Is  gen- 
eralhr  believed.  It  is  usually  preceded  and  caused 
by  disease  or  the  natural  decay  of  old  age.  The 
state  called  death  takes  place  suddenly  only 
when  the  heart  or  the  brain  is  injured  in  certain 
parts.  Probably  the  brain  and  the  heart  arc 
the  parts  from  wbicb,  properly  speaking  death 
proceeds;  but  as  the  cessation  of  their  func- 
tions is  not  so  obvious  as  the  cessation  of  tbe 
breath,  which  depends  on  thetn,  the  latter  event 
is  generally  considered  as  indicating  the  mo- 
ment  when  death  takes  place.  In  the  organs  of 
sense  and  motion  the  consequences  of  death  first 
become  apparent ;  the  muscles  become  stiff ;  cold- 
ness and  paleness  spread  over  the  whole  body; 
the  eye  loses  its  brightness,  the  flesh  its  elas- 
ticity; yet  it  is  not  perfectiy  safe  to  conclude, 
from  these  circumstance^,  that  death  has  taken 


state  of  apparent  death,  in  which  all  ibtfic  cir- 
cimistances  may  concur  without  the  extinction 
of  the  Mtal  spark.  The  begmnjng  of  putrefac- 
tioiL  in  ordinary  cases,  affords  the  first  certain 
evidence  of  death.  Putrefaction  begins  in  the 
bowels  and  Kenitals,  which  swell,  become  soft 
and  loose,  and  change  color;  the  skin  also  be- 
gins to  change,  and  becomes  red  in  various 
places;  blisters  show  themselves;  the  blood  be- 
comes more  fluid,  and  discharges  itself  from  the 
mouth,  nose,  ears,  eyes  and  anus.  By  degrees, 
also,  tne  other  parts  are  decomposed,  ant^  last 
of  all  the  teeth  and  bones.  In  the  begianing 
of  decompoaition  nitrogen  and  ammoniit'  are 
produced:  in  the  progress  of  it;  bydrogsn,  com- 
pounded with  cariion,  sulphur  tmd  phoij^rus, 
IS  the  pevailing  product,  which  causes  mi  ofFoli- 
■ive  smeHd  and  the  li^t  which  is-sometirneE  ob- 
served about  putrefying  bodies.  At  last,  only 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced,  and  the  putrefying 
body  then  smells  like  earth  newly  dug.  A  fat, 
greasy  earth  remains,  and  a  sbmy  Map-lthe  sub- 
stance, which  mixes  with  the  ground,  aad  con- 


tributes with  (he  preceding  deamposittons  to  the 
fertility  of  it.  Kytain.  these  remains  of  organ- 
iied  existcvcB  oi:gamc  life  is  not  entirely  ex- 
tinct; and  they  contribute  to  produce  new 
vegetable  and  animal  strudures.  Putrefaction 
is  much  influenced  by  external  circtunstances, 
TKiTticularly  air,  heat  and  water.  When  the 
body  b  protected  from  tbe  action  of  auch  agents 
it  changes  into  adipocere;  bat  this  process 
requires  a  much  longer  timt  than  common  putre- 
faction. In  very  dry  sittutions  the  body  is  con- 
verted into  a  mummy,  in  which  atate  bwUes  are 
iound  in  the  and  deserts  of  Airica^  and  on 
the  mountains  in  Peru.  Sonie  vault*  are  re- 
markable for  preserving  corpses  from  putre- 
faction. It  is  welt  knows  to  every  read&r  dut 
particular  lubstances.  coujDteract  putrefaction; 
for  instance,  those  used  in  tanoint  and  in  em- 


The  death-agony  is  the  slate  which  imme- 
diately precedes  death,  and  in  which  life  and 
death  are  considered  as  strug^ng  with  each 
other.  This  atate  differs  according  to  the  cause 
producine  it.  Sotnetimes  it  is  a  complete  exhaus- 
tion; sometimes  a  violent  struggle,  and  vety 
irregular  activity,  which  at  last,  after  a  short 
I»use,  terminates  in  death.  In  sotae  cases  con- 
sciousness  is   extinguished  long   before  death 

whi^  period  and  terminates  only  with  life.  The 
person  in  this  cMidition  has  already  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  corpse:  the  face  is  pale  and 
sallow,  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
head is  tense,  the  nose  pointed  and  white,  tbe 
ears  *ie  relaxed  and  the  temples  fallen  in;  a 
cl^nmy  sweat  covers  the  for^ead  and  the  eai- 
tramities,  the  alvine  discharges  and  that  of  the 
urine  take  place  involuntarily,  the  R^iration  be- 
cones  rattling,  interrupted  and  at  length  ceases 
entirely.  At  this  moment  death  is  considered  to 
take  i^ace.  This  state  is  of  vety  variable  length ; 
sometimes  continuing  for  minutes  oaiy  some- 
times for  dayo.  Whea  the  patient  ia  in  this  con- 
ditioa  notbinK  should  be  attempted  but  to  com- 
fort and  sootte  him.  As  long  as  the  dying  per- 
son is  able  to  swallow,  wine  or  other  cortaals 
may  be  given  from  time  to  time. 

Signa  of  Dwrth.—  During  death  the  chief 
^ystcal  processes,  such  as  respiration  and  flir- 
culaUon,  may  first  cease,  but  molecular  activity 
may  persist  for  some  time,  as  is  evidenced  in  ^e 
common  observation  of  the  growth  of  hair  after 
death.  The  desirability  of  knowing  the  absolute 
suns  of  death  is  due  not  so  modi  to  thedamtcr 
of  burying  the  living,  as  to  tiw  possibility  that 
efforts  at  resuscitation  may  not  be  adequately 
performed  in  eases  of  apparent  death.  The  idea 
that  at  the  present  time  Deople  can  be-  buried 
alive  is  more  or  less  absurd;  but  it  b  very  true 
that  many  cases  of  apparent  asphyxia,  notably 
tallowing  drowning  or  electrical  shodc,  are  re- 
coverable if  proper  means  are  taken. 

There  are  a  number  of  conditions  that  siiriu- 
late  death.  The  commonest  of  these  are  cata- 
lepsr  and  trance  states,  partial  asphyxia  and 
syiuropc  or  fainting.  In  catalepsy  there  is  usu- 
ally a  loss  of  consciousness,  the  muscles  of  tbe 
bi)dy  geneTBtly  become  very  rigid,  birt  the  limbs 
may  be  readily  moved  and  placed  in  various 
positions.  The  temperature  is  lowered,  but  the 
respiration  and  the  heart- action,  while  reduced, 
ore  apparent.  In  trance 'the  a^pea«ancic  of  death 
is  much  more  striking,  consciousness  b  usually 
abolished,  the  face  is  pale,  the  limbs  iqay  be 
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flaccid,  and  sometimes  are  rigid,  tbe  reflexes 
may  be  lost^and  the  pupils  may  be  dilated  and 
immobite.  The  absence  of  the  sif^s  of  decom- 
'  position,  the  normal  ophthalmoscopic  appearance 
of  the  fundus  of  tbc  tye,  and  the  persistence  of 
electrical  excitability  are  sufhcient.  however,  for 
determining  this  condition.  Partial  asphyxia 
bv  drowning  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  apparent  death.  Resuscitation  has  resulted 
even  after  a  body  has  been  under  water  for  an 
hour..  This  fact  emphasizes  the  desirability  of 
continued  treatment  m  all  cases  of  asphyxia  by 
drowning.  Ordinary  faintinK  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  normal  death. 

Tbe  special  signs  of  death  are  those  that  in- 
volve As  circulation,  respiration,  conditions  of 
the  muscular  system  and  certain  chatifiKS  in  the 
eye.  Circulatory  changes  are  those  of  stoppage 
of  the  heart,  with  consequent  loss  of  heat  and 
coagulation  of  the  blood.  Careful  listening  to 
the  heart-sounds  by  means  of  specialty  devised 
instruments  may  be  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  heart  has  stopped  beating  or  not, 
and  special  methods  of  applying  ligatures  to  die 
lobe  of  tbe  ear  or  the  finger,  cutting  off  the 
venons  return  and  permitting  the  ordinaiy  in- 
flow to  continue,  may  be  used.  The  respiratory 
changes  consist  of  cessation  of  respiration,  with 
conseouent  change  in  the  color  of  the  patient, 
diere  t>einR  marked  palloi  in  distinction  usually 
to  markea  cyanosis  of  asphyxia.  A  mirror 
placed  before  the  nose  or  over  the  mouth  will 
sometimes  detect  breathing  when  it  cannot  be 
seen  or  heard;  and  if  a  vessel  of  water  be 
placed  over  the  chest,  movements  of  that  oTgin 
may  be  detected.  Muscular  changes  are  very 
characteristic.  There  is  usually  complete 
muscular  relaxation,  fallowed  by  great  stiffness 
Crigor  mortis)  after  a  certain  number  of  hours. 
There  is  commonlj;  loss  of  excitability  of  the 
muscles.  Changes  in  tbe  eye  are  corroborative 
rather  than  unione.  The  iris  is  usually  flaccid ; 
the  pupil  is  orainariiy  moderately  dibted  and 
irresponsive  to  light,  and  is  not  reacted  upon 
^  atropine  or  eserine  half  an  hour  after  death. 
There  is  a  marked  anxmia  of  the  fundus  of  the 
eye  when  viewed  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Finally  there  are  a  series  of  cadaveric 
changes  that  result  and  which  are  indubitable 
evidence  of  death.  There  is  gradual  loss  of 
heat,  although  in  certain  cases  of  cholera  tem- 
peratures as  low  as  76°  F.  have  been  observed. 
and  the  patient  has  still  lived.  Rigor  mortis 
devdops,  probably,  by  the  action  of  a  ferment 
residting  in  the  formation  of  myosin.  This 
condition  may  come  on  very  rapidly,  sometimes 
in  a  few  hours,  but  complete  rigor  mortis  rarely 
takes  place  within  this  time.  Occasionally  there 
is  an  instantaneous  rigor  mortis,  when  death 
occurs  suddenly  during  violent  muscular  exer- 
tion. This  happens  in  times  of  war,  when 
weapons  are  sometimes  (irmly  grasped  in  the 
dead  hand ;  and  in  some  cases  of  drowning  the 
patients  may  be  found  with  weeds  and  mud 
clutched  in  the  fingers.  The  disappearance  of 
rigor  mortis  usually  takes  place  in  from  16  to 
36  hours,  although  there  is  no  absolute  rule. 
Coagulation  of  the  blood,  post-mortem  hy- 
postases, post-tnortem  Hvidities  and  putrefactive 
^coloration,  with  formation  of  gases  »i^ 
usually  characteristic  and  uneqoivocal, 

Dnth  In  M7tho1o(y,  etc.— The  repre- 
sentation of  death  among  nations  in  their  earlier 
stages  depends  upon  the  ideas  which  they  form 


of  the  state  of  man  after  this  Ufe,  and  of  tbe 
disposition  of  their  gods  toward  mankind.  In 
this  respect  the  study  of  these  representations 
is  very  interesting.  Of  later  ages  the  same 
cannot  be  said,  because  imitations  of  representa- 
tions previously  adopted  are  very  often  the 
subjects  of  the  plastic  arts  in  such  periods. 
However,  these  rnresentations  do  not  aho' 
gMher  depend  on  the  causes  above  mentioneii, 
as  the  eeneral  disposition  of  a  nation  (for  in- 
stance, that  of  the  Greeks,  who  beautified  every 
object)  has  also  a  great  influence  upon  them. 
The  Greeks  represented  death  as  a  [dea»Dg 
gentle  being,  a  beautiful  youth.  They  personi- 
fied death  under  the  name  Tbanatos,  while  tiu 
Keres  were  rather  the  goddesses  of  fate  and 
violent  deaths,  like  the  ^^Jl^rie  in  the  northern 
mythology.  According  to  Homer,  Sleep  and 
Death  are  twins,  and  Hesiod  calls  them  the  sons 
of  Ni^t.  They  are  often  portrayed  together 
on  cameos,  etc.  During  the  most  flounshintc 
period  of  the  arts  Death  was  represented  on 
tombs  as  a  friendly  genius  with  an  inverted 
torch,  and  holding  a  wreath  in  his  hand ;  or  as 
a  sleeping  child,  winged,  with  an  inverted  torch 
resting  on  his  wreath.  Sleep  was  represented 
in  tbe  same  manner,  except  that  the  torch  and 
wreath  were  omitted.  According  to  an  idea 
originatiDg  in  the  East,  death  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  was  attributed  to  the  attachment  of  some  . 
particular  deity,  who  snatched  his  favorite  to  a 
better  world.  It  was  ascribed,  for  instance,  to 
Jupiter,  or  to  his  eagle,  if  the  death  was  oc- 
casioned by  lightniuK:  to  the  water-nymphs  if 
the  individual  was  drowned,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hylas ;  to  Eos  or  Aurora  if  the  death  happened 
in  the  morning;  to  Selene,  if  at  night,  etc- 
These  representations  were  more  adapted  to 
relieve  the  minds  of  surviving  friends  than  the 
pictures  of  horror  drawn  by  later  poets  and 
artists.  (Consult  Herder's  'Wie  die  Alten  den 
Tod  gebildet.')  Euripides,  in  his  *Alcestis.' 
even  introduced  Death  on  the  stage,  in  a  black 
robe,  with  a  steel  instrument  in  his  hand,  to  cut 
off  tne  hair  of  his  victims,  and  thus  devote  them 
to  the  infernal  gods.  The  later  Roman  poets 
represent  Death  under  more  horrible  forms, 
gnashing  his  teeth  and  maridng  his  victims 
with  bloody  nails,  a  monster  overshadowine 
whole  fields  of  battle.  The  Hebrews,  likewise, 
had  a  fearful  angel  of  death,  called  Samacl. 
and  prince  of  the  world,  and  coinciding  with 
tbe  devil ;  btrt  he  removes  with  a  kiss  those  who 
die  in  early  youth.  The  disgusting  representa- 
tions of  Death  common  among  Christians 
originated  in  the  14th  century;  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  Death  as  a  skeleton  merely  covered 
with  skin,  on  the  monument  at  (Tumae,  was  only 
an  exception  to  the  figure  commonly  ascribed  to 
him  among  the  ancients.  In  recent  times  Deatii 
has  again  been  represented  as  a  beautiful  youfli 
—  ceilainly  a  more  Christian  image  than  the 
skeleton  with  the  scythe.  The  monument  made 
by  Canova,  which  (jeorge  IV  erected  in  honor 
of  the  Stuart!  in  Saint  Peter's  Church  at  Rome, 
represents  Death  as  a  beautiful  youth.  He  i* 
sometitnes  portrayed  under  the  figure  of  a  dy- 

Cbimm  of  Death.— There  are  15  principal 
causes  of  death,  with  the  rate  per  100.000,  as 
given  ^the  census  bureau.  They  are  as  frf- 
lows;  Pneumonia,  191.9;  consumption.  191.5; 
heart  disease,  134 :  diarrtuxal  diseases,  W.l ;  kid- 
ney diseases,  88.7;  apoplexy,  66,6;  cancer,  60; 
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old  age,  54;  bronchitis,  4S.3;  cholera  infuitum. 
43 &\  debility,  45.5;  iBflBmiuatioii  of  brain  and 
meninx  41^;  di^theria,  34.4;  tvpboid,  33.8; 
and  ^remBtnre  birdi.  XiJ.  Dcalfa  from  all 
priaopal  causes  shows  a  decrease  dnrinK  the 
last  two  decades,  the  most  notable  insboce  be- 
ing: that  of  consumfitioa,  which  shows  a  de- 
crease of  over  50  per  cent  per  lOO^OOO.  The 
world's  death  rate  is  estimated  at  €6  a  minute, 
97,920  a  day.  and  35.740,800  a  year. 

BiUiocnvby.^Alden,  R  M.,  <A  Study  of 
Death'  (New  York  1903)  ;  CarringtoD,  H.  and 
Meader,  J.  R.,  'Death:  Its  Caoies  and  Phe- 
nomena>  (New  York  1912);  Gasser,  H.,  <Tbe 
Evolution  of  Death'  (Chicago  1902)  ;  Lead- 
beath,  C.  W.,  'The  Other  Side  of  Death'  (Chi- 
cago 1903). 

DEATH,  aril,  in  English  law,  formeiiy 
the  entire  loss  or  forfeiture  of  civil  rights, 
which  followed  on  attainture  for  treason  or 
felony.  A  man  was  iionsidcred  civilly  dead 
who  retired  into  a  monastery  or  abjured  the 
realm.  By  Act  33  and  34  Vict  vap.  xxiii  a  con- 
1  for  treasiMi  or  felony  no  longer  causes 
'     '  'tur-  -'  -■-■'     ■  '-       -     -• 

*e  'lifted'  Statesr 

DEATH,  Dance  of.    See  Damcb  or  Dbath. 

DEATH-ADDER  iAemtkoflM  antarcli- 
(wr),  a  very  venomous  and  justly  feared  snake 
of  Austnlia,  which  also  occurs  thioughont  the 
Indo-Malayan  Islands  to  the  Moluccas.  It  bfr- 
loi^s  to  the  Eiapidti,  of  which  the  cobra  is  also 
a  member,  but  the  death-adder  lacks  the  spread- 
ing *faood*  The  end  of  the  tail  is  flattened 
laterally,  and  is  terminated  by  a  homy  spine, 
'  )  which  ttre  seve^  rows  of  enlarged 


DEATH^ONG.  It  was  the  pride  of  the 
ancient  man  to  def>art  from  life  exulting  in  his 
victories  and  defj^ng  his  enemies.  There  are 
traces  of  death-songs  in  mariy  luignages  and 
among  many  j»eople«.  The  custom  has  been 
in  vogue  espeaaUy  among  some  of  the  tribes  of 
American  Indians.  The  dying  chief  chanted  all 
the  warlike  deeds  of  his  life^  gloating  in  hii 
victories  over  his  foes.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  swan-sonR  because  of  the  legend  that  the 
dying  swan  atter  a  long  life  approaches  its  end 
and  at  the  last  moment  is  orveu  the  power  of 
sweet  song.  The  Christian  believe*  in  a  hapny 
deathbed.  John  Wesley  proudly  said  on  one 
occasion  *Our  people  die  well* 

DEATH-TICK  (ChthUla  fulsatontt),  a 
nenropterous  insect  of  the  famiv  Psocida,  of 
the  site  and  appearance  of  the  common  plant- 
louse,  one  species  of  which  is  a  visitor  of  gar- 
dens. Another  species  is  the  little  book-louse 
found  running  over  books  and  feeiKng  on  die 

eper.  In  England  it  is  called  'death  watch,» 
cause  there  rt  is  said  to  make  a  ticking  sound 
like  that  of  the  beetle  (Atiobium),  thus  excit- 
ing many  superstitious  notions.    See  Death- 

DEATH  VALLEY,  Cal..  a  low  desert  in 
Inyo  County,  near  the  Nevada  horder.  The 
name  of  this  region  was  given  by  a  survivor  of 
an  emigrant  party  of  30  who  in  1849  or  18S0, 
lost  their  way  here,  and  of  whom,  after  endur- 
ing indescribable  sufferings,  13  perished  in  the 
sands.  Mo  other  such  spot  is  known.  Like  kII 
Ae  groat  valleys  of  CalifMtua,  it  lies  oblong 
from  north  to  south.    Its  length  is  about  150 


miles  i  width  varies  from  10  to  ^;  surface 
about  210  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  oceacL 
the  lowest  point  of  dry  land  in  the  United 
States.  It  IS  interestii«  to  note  that  Mount 
Whitney,  the  highest  point  in  the  United  States 
(14,501  feet),  lies  at  a  distance  of  less  than  SO 
miles  from  the  point  of  lowest  depression.  The 
Panamint  Mountains  shut  out  from  it  the  moist 
winds  of  the  Paciha  In  the  August  atmosphere 
there  is  less  than  ooe-half  of  1  per  cent  of 
moisture.  The  surrouodii^  country  is  made 
up  of  volcanic  ranges  —  black,  red,  green,  yel- 
low and  brown  —  which  have  f umishea  the 
valley  with  the  borax  now  found  there. 

On  the  north  of  the  vftlley  is  Ralston  Desert, 
on  the  west  Pauamint  Desert,  on  the  south 
Mojave  Desert  and  Amargosa  Desert  is  on  the 
east.  Death  Valley  has  the  lowest  depression. 
Summer  heat  here  rises  to  137°  F.  or  more, 
far  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Western 
world.  Death  Valley,  as  seen  from  the  summit 
of  the  Panamiiit  Range,  presents  in  November  a 
long  pray  waste  desert,  in  which  there  are  nar- 
row Dands  of  white  made  by  thin  deposits  of 
borax ;  and  to  the  south  is  seen  a  thin  Ime  like  a 
blade  of  steel  —  the  Amargosa  River,  as  it  dies 
away  upon  entering  Death  Valley  sink.  It  is  a 
sluggish,  dead  stream,  and  evaporation  and 
absorption  at  last  take  tt  all.  The  land  was 
once  the  centre  of  a  system  of  lakes.  Toward 
their  summit,  the  Panamint  Mountains  are  of 
carboniferous  limestone  formation,  rifted  and 
worn,  with  a  very  sVigbt  growth  of  pinon,  pine, 
mahogany  and  juniper,  near  the  crests;  and 
below  the  vegetation  becomes  more  scant.  In 
the  gorges  and  narrow  cafions  are  seen  numer- 
ous vines  and  creepers,  on  which  jirow  wild 
gourds  resembling  oranges,  also  similar  to  the 
bitter  desert  apples  that  grow  near  the  site  of 
andcnt  Sodom.  Here  also  are  the  most  distorted 
forms  of  the  cacti,  and  an  inferior  growth  of 
greasewood  or  pataverde.  The  wealth  of  this 
desert  is  wholly  mineral. 

A  sand-storm  playing  in  Death  Vallev  is  a 
wonderful  sight.  Sand-augers  rise  like  slender 
stems,  readiing  up  into  the  burning  atmosidiere 
for  thousands  of  feet  and  terminating  in  a  bushv 
cloud.  They  travd  hither  and  thither  and  grad- 
oaUy  fade  from  si|^t    Here  mitage  raises  up 


of  feet  high;  arrow-weeds  are  magnified  into 
stately  palms;  and  crows  walking  on  the  ground 
appear  as  men  on  horseback  Besides  crows, 
here  are  seen  a  few  poor  jadc-rabbits,  mangy 
coyotes,  bnuaids,  homed  toads,  red-eyed  rattle* 
snakes,  mice  and  mountain  rata ;  and  in  the  Put- 
amint  Range  there  are  still  a  few  bighorns  or 
Rodcy  Mountain  sheep. 

At  tbe  summit  of  the  Panamint  and  Funeral 
mountains,  the  thermometer  at  timca,  it  is  said, 
falls  to  30  degrees  below  sero.  I^  mineral 
wealth  of  this  region  is  great  In  the  Panaaiint 
Range  are  many  mines  of  antimonial  silver  ore; 
and  c(9Per,  gold,  iron,  travertine,  onyx  and 
marble  are  also  fomid.  In  tbe  Funeral  Range, 
gcrfd,  silver,  lead,  oi^tper  and  antimony  have  been 
found  in  payiiw  quantities,  while  fhe  thick  strata 
-■-  measures  of  the  east  and  southeast  hills  show 


was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  this  deposit  and 
find  out  its  ridiness  in  borax.  Very  rich  gold 
quartz  has  been  taken  from  mines  aloiig  the 
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r««te  trav^d  by  the  ill-fated  old  emiKnitit 
party.  Htimaii  sociel]^  in  Deatli  Valley  is  con- 
fined to  a  f«w  miners  ia  the  Funeral,  Calico  and 
Panamint  mountains,  som<  few  roving  bands  of 
Piute  Indians  and  a  few  squaw-men  owning 
cattle  and  horses.  Visitors  to  Death  Valley 
shoold  not  go  earlier  than  15  October,  nor  later 
than  15  April;  no  one  should  attempt  to  cross 
it  while  a  sand-storm  is  blowing;  a  gdlion  of 
water  is  needed  for  each  person  in  a  party,  and 
three  gallons  for  each  horse.  At  present  one 
can  KO  from  DagfECt  on  the  Atlantic  and  Par 
cidc  Railroad,  but  the  route  is  little  better  than 
from  Panamint  to  Furnace  Creek  and  tip- 
through  Nevada  via  Pioche,  Nev, 

DEATH'S-HEAD ,  UOTH.  a  species 
(,atropoi)  of  Acherorttia,  genus  of  the  Sphinx 
or  bawk^moth  family,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 

froup,  widely  distributed  over  the  world,  being 
ound  in  parts  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Europe.  It 
is  crepuscular  in  its  flight.  Its  fore  wings  are 
blackish- brown,  with  transverse  lines  of  black 
and  a  white  spot  near  the  middle.  The  hind 
wings  are  yellow,  with  black  stripes  crossing  the 
middle  and  tracing  the  margin.  Upon  the  dark 
thorax  is  described  in  pale  yellow  a  mask  re- 
sembling a  man's  skull.  Hence  the  common 
name.  The  moth  is  about  five  inches  in  extent 
of  wings.  The  caterpillar  is  of  the  same  length. 
of  bright  yellow  color,  with  violet  stripes  and 
a  row  of  blue  spots  along  the  back  It  is 
injurious  to  potato  and  tomato  plants,  and  in 
some  localities  is  said  to  rob  beehives  of  their 
honey  withstanding  the  attacks  of  the  bees.. 
When  frightened  or  seized,  ihe  moth  gives  forth 
a  squeaking  noise.  This,  with  the  death's  head, 
suggests  an  evil  omen  to  tht  superstitious,  mak- 
ing appropriate  the  generic  name  Acheronlia. 
Similar  superstitions  attach  to  other  members 
of  the  genus. 

DEATH'S  JBST  BOOK  ('The  Fool's 
Tragedy')  is  the  most  extensive  and  important 
work  of  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  begun  bv  him 
at  Oxford  in  IS2S  and  touched  up  and  altered 
till  near  the  close  of  his  life.  It  was  finally 
ptibUshed  in  1850.  The  play  is  a  tragedy  of  to- 
venge,  written  nnder  the  inspiialion  of  !>uch 
btter  Elizabethan  dramatists  as  Webster  and 
TonmeuT,  but  embodying  also  a  spirit  of  fan- 
tastic horror,  B  love  of  grim  and  spectral  im- 
agery, derrvedfrom  early  19th  century  romance. 
Beddoes'  special-  contribution  is  a  species  -oi 
weird  mernment  in  death,  sufficiently  suggested 
try  Ihe  strange  title,  'Death's  Jest  Book.^  On 
one  occasion  the  figures  represenriiK  the  me- 
dieval dance  of  deam  descend  from  their  places 
on  the  walls  of  a  cathedral  to  partake  of  a 
banquet  with  IJ-ving  men.  The  prime  mover  of 
the  tragedy  is  a  court  fool,  Isbrand,  who  causes 
the  body  of  his  murdered  Inxtther  to  be  inter- 
(^taoKed  in  the  grave  with  that  of  tfae  wife  of 
Ids  Murderer,  Duke  Melveric  Melveric,  by  the 
incantation  of  an  Egyptian  sorcerer,  summons 
Up  the  spirit,  thinking  it  his  wife's  and  at  the 
erase  of  the  drama  is  obliged  to  accompany  the 
ehost  to  HelL  In  plot  comtruction.  character., 
laation,  and  all  the  specifically  dramatic  qualities 
Beddoes  is  very  weak,  but  the  songs  -with  which 
the  piece  abounds  are  rich  in  poetry  of  a  highly 
individnal  kind.  Consult  'The  Poetkal  Works 
bf  nomas  Lovell  Beddoes'  (edited  with  a 
'    '     --        '  *     «^  1890). 

JAUES  H.  Hahf«bl 


DBATHWATCH,  a  snUI  UdcUA  beetle, 
about  a  quarter  of  an.  inch  long,  of  the  genns 
i4no&ium,c6mmonin'£iHbpeBnd  America.  It  re- 
ceives its  crifinary  name  from  the  ticking  sound 
irtiich  it  makes  in  the  woodwork  of  armies — 
6  to  12  distinct  ticks  being  prodoced  at  n^u- 
lar  intervals,  like  tbe  didts  of  a  -watch.  These 
rappings  ar«  caused  by  the  strikng  of  the 
beetle's  head  on.  the  hard  woodj  pfesuniably  to 
attract  the  attention  of -its  mate.  Both  the 
beetle  and  Jlhe  larvc  of  several'  species  an  de- 
structive of  books,  and  are  the  real  boofcwornu. 

DEBACLS,  da-bikl  (Fr.  dibitUy  a  sud- 
den breaking  up  of  ice  in  a  rivw :  nsed'  by  geol»7 
gists  for  any  sudden  outbreak  of  water,  hurling 
before  it  and  dispersing  stones  and  other  debris. 

DE  BARY,  ba'ri,  Heinrich  Anton,  Ger- 
man botanist;  b.  Frankfort-on-Slain,  26  Jan. 
1831;  d.  Strassburg,  19  Jan.  1888.  After  a 
course  of  medical  studies  he  began  in  ISS3  to 
practice  in  his  native  city,  but  next  year  be- 
came a  prit/at-docent  in  Tiibingen,  and  the 
year  after  was  called  to  be  professor  of  botany 
at  Freiburg,  where  in  1859  he  was  appointed 
ordinary  professor.  From  1866  until  his  death 
he  was  editor  of  the  Bolanischt  Zeihing.  In 
1867  he  obeyed  a  call  to  Halle,  and  In  1872  to 
StrosabuTir,  where  be  was  the  first  rector  of  (be 
newly  reorganized  university.  As  A  botdnist.  De 
Bary  is  famous  especially  for  the  contributions 
be  has  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  morphol- 
ogy and  physiolo^  of  tbe  fungi  and  the  Myx- 
omycetie.  Of  bis  numerous  works  in  these 
departments,  the  'Comparative  Anatomy  o£ 
Phanerogams  and  Ferns'  has  been  translated 
(1885}  ;  as  also  the  'Morphology  of  Plants'  and 
'Lectures  on  Bacteria'  (1888). 

DBBAT-PONSAN,  de-ba-pdn-san,  Edotuird 
Benurd,  French  painter;  b.Tanloase  1847;  d. 


.  chiefly  known  as  a  genre  and  portrait  painter, 
rie  won  tbe  second  grand  pri«e  1872,  a  medal  of 
the  second  class  1874,  receiving  the  ribbon  of 
Hie  I^egion  of  Honor  1881,  and  a  bronze  medal 
in  1889.  He  signed  his  name  Potisao-Debat 
until  1880.  His  pictures  include  historical  sub- 
jects such  as  <  A  Story  of  Phidtas'  (1870) ;  'The 
First  Morning'  (187*) ;  'Jcphtha's  Daughter' 
(1876),  in  tbe  Carcassone  museum;  'Saint  Paul 
upon  the  Areopagus'  (1877);  'Devotion  of 
Saint  Louis  toward  the  Dead'  (1879) ;  <A  Door 
ofthe   Louvre  on   Saint   BarOiolomew's   Day' 


samac  (IS 
allegorical 


.   ,  General  Boulanger ;  etc.   Among 

allegorical  works  bis  'Neg  Mer^tur'  (1898}, 
inspired  by  the  Dreyfus  case,  is  famous  and  his 
genre  paintings  'The  Untamable  Mare'  (1911), 
and  'Those  Who  Watch'  (.1912)  are  executed 
in  a  finished  academic  style,  showing  literary 
rather  than  pictorial  imagination. 

DEBATABLE  LAHD,  a  district  of  country 
on  the  west  border  of  Scotland  and  Englana, 
for  a  long  time  a  cause  of  contention  between 
the  two  countries  and  a  refuge  for  outlaws.  In 
1542,  a  joint  commission  appointed  by  the  two 
kingdoms  divided^  the  land  east  and  west  by  a 
line  between  the  rivers  Esk  and  Sarlc 

DEBATING  SOCIETIES.  See  Educa- 
tion,  SUPFLBMEK'ML. 

DBBAY,  de-bi'.  Augnnto  H^ndBtbe, 
French  painter  and  sculptM;     b   Mantes,  20 
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April  1804;  A  P»ris,  M  March  I86S.  He  was  a 
son  of  J,  B,  I.  Debay  the  elder  (q.v.).  and 
was  a  pupil  of  tiis  father  and  of  Gros,  He  took 
a  medal  of  tbe  third  class  1819  at  the  a^e  of  15, 
the  second  prize  of  Rome  in  1822  with  his  painl- 
Jng  'OreWes  and  Pyiades* ;  the  first  grand  prize 
of  Rome  with  his  painting  *iEpsthns  Discover. 
ittg  the  Body  of  Clytetnnestra,'  and  a  first-class 
medal  in  1S31.  From  1830  onward  he  exhibited 
in  »ll  the  expositions  at  Paris,  either  aa  paJtrter 
or  sculptor.  His  principal  pictures  are  'The 
OM  Man  and  His  Children' ;  'Enlisting  at  the 


nade  of  Sixtus  FHth';  and  the  *Bsrttle  of 
Dreinc'  As  a  sculptor  he  recet«d  honorable 
mention  for  his  'Napoleon  I.>  (1841)  ;  the  first 

Siie  in  open  competition  for  the  monemcnt  of 
onsignor  Affre,  now  at  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  Paris;  and  a  first-class  medal  at  the  Kx- 
posilion  18S5  for  his  best-known  work,  'Primi- 
tive Cradle' ;  first  shown  in  1845.  Among  other 
works  are  statues  of  Perrault  and  Claude  Lor- 
raine, at  the  new  Lourre;  and  the  marble  anan- 
solcimi  of  the  Comte  and  ComtesM  de 
DaiOat. 

DEBAY,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph,  The 
Elber,  Frradi  -sculptor ;  b.  Mahne^  Belgium, 
16  Oct  1779;  A  Paris,  14  Jime  1863.  He  was 
first  a  pupil  of  the  painter  Van  Biscom,  then 
went  to  Paris  and  studied  ttnder  Cbaudet.  Sum- 
moned to  Nantes,  he  made  30  busts  for  the  li- 
braiy,  lO  statues  for  the  Exchange,  the  frontal 
of  the  Hotel  de  Vill^  and  the  statues  of  Saints 
Peter,  Paul  and  John.  Returning  to  Parii  1S17 
he  made  two  colossal  statues  of  Neptune  and 
Apollo  for  Havana ;  and  took  a  second-class 
medal  with  a  huSt  of  Talma.  Among  his  works 
are  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV  at 
Montpellier;  statue  of  the  'Chancellor  of  the 
HospitaP  at  Aigueperse ;  marble  statue  of  'Mer- 
cury putting  Argus  to  Sleep'  and  'Mercury 
Preparing  to  Slay  Argus'  at  Havana;  group  of 
the  'Three  Fates';  marble  statue  of  Charles 
Marte!  in  the  miisctim  at  Versailles:  marble 
statue  of  Colbert ;  'Young  Woman  and  Shclla,> 
considered  his  best  work;  and  the  figures  of 
'Ocean*  and  'The  Mediterranean'  for  one  gf 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  fountains.  During 
his  later  years  he  held  the  position  of  restorer 
of  sculptures  at  the  Louvre.  He  received  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  T825.  He 
executed  numerous  port  rait -busts  in  excdlent 
style. 

DEBAY,  Jean  Baptiate.  Joseph,  TnK 
Yotmoo,  French  sculptor:  b.  Nantes;  31  Aug. 
1802;  d.  Paris,  7  Tan,  1862.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his 
father  and  of  Bosio,  and  went  to  Havana  at  17 
years  of  age  to  deliver  his  father's  statues.  He 
took  the  second  priie  of  Rome  1823,  with  a  bas- 
reWef.  'The  Griet  of  Evandcr,'  and  in.  1829  Ae 
first  grand  prize  of  Rome  with  the  'Death  of 
Hyacmth.'  He  received  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  18S1.  -  Among  his  works 
are  *Theseus* :  'Genius  of  the  Sea' ;  'Genius  of 
the  Hunt':  <Vonng  Slave'  (first-dass  medal 
1836)  ;  *Aiine  de  Bretagne'  (Lirsembonrg  Gar- 
den) ;  &  bronze  statue  of  'Cambronne' 
CNantes);  'Marshal  Oudinot)  (Bar-le-Duc) ; 
'Modesty  and  Love,*  marble  group;  equestrian 
statue  of  Napoleon  HI'  i'Borddaiu:) ;.  'Six 
Apostles'  (Church  o£  Saint  Eustache,  Paris) ; 


and  10,  statues  !or  the  Pommeraie  GaHery  M 
NaiitesT 

DE    BECKER,    Jules    Alphonse    Marie, 

Belgian  ecclesiastic  and  educator:  b.  Lourain, 
7  Dec.  1857.  He  was  educated  at  the  Josephite 
College  and  Catholic  University  of  Louvain, 
and  the  Gregorian  University,  Rome.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1881,  "was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  canon  law  and  liturgy  at 
the  American  College,  Louvain,  in  1885,  and 
after  1889  served  as  professor  of  canon  law  at 
the  Catholic  University  there.  He  was  inade  a 
canon  of  Mechlin  Cathedral  in  1891  and  in  1898 
became  rector  of  the  American  College,  Lon- 
vain.  At  the  latter  instituflon  he  founded  a 
chair  of  philosophy  and  secured  the  admission 
of  its  students  to  the  theological  courses  of 
Louvain  University.  In  1904  Pius  X  appointed 
hhn  a  member  of  the  commission  for  the  codi- 
fication of  the  canon  law.  He  has  published 
'L-figlise  aux  fitats-Unis'  (1903)  ;  'De  Spons- 
atibus  et  Uatrimonis'  (1903)i  ^Legislatio 
nova  de  forma  substantial!  quoad  spoosalia  et 
matrimooinm'  (1908),  and  contributiont  to  the 
American  EccUtiatlicai  Review,  La  Revut 
ffhtiralt.  'The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,*  etc 

DEBENTURE,  in  finance,  a  certificate  or 
document  signed  by  a  legally  authorized  officer, 
as  an  acknowled^ent  of  a  debt  due  to  some 
penon;  a  deedorbond  o^qorcgagcon  cortaln 
proper^  for  the  repayment  to  a  certain  person 
of  a  certain  *um  of  money  advanced  by  such 
parson;  toee^r  -with  interest  thereon  at  a  cer- 
tain stated  rate.  Debentures  are  frequently 
issued  by  public-  companies,  especially  Tulroad 
oompaoies,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
for  the  completioB  or  carrying  on  of  their 
undertakings.  They  differ  from  certificates  o( 
stock  in  tlat  they  oontain  some  form  of  cove- 
nant to  repay  the  principal  srnn  with  regular 
interest  at  9ome  data  specified  in  the  future. 
They  are  also  issued  in  series  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  borrowing  money.  Th(^  may  or  may 
not  be  negotiable. 

In  customs,  a  certificate  entitliirg  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  granted  to  a  drawback  on  certain 
goods  exported,  the  duties  on  which  had  been 

In  public  qffices,  in  some  government  de- 
partments, a  term  used  to  denote  a  bond  or  bill 
by  which  the  government  is  charged  to  pay  a 
creditor  or  his  ass i mis  the  money  due  on 
auditing  his  account.  The  issuing  of  debentures 
is  regulated  by  general  .statutes  in  the  laws  gov- 
erning corporations.  Consult  Palmer,  'Com- 
pany Precedents'  (London  1902). 

DEBIT  AND  CREDIT  ('Soil  und 
Haben').  Out  of  the  hunger  for  a  national 
Kfe.  for  a  character  that  should  be  nationally 
German,  for  traditions  upon.whidt  to  build 
them  and  hopes  wherewith  to  feed  them,  grCw 
such  novels  as  GustaT  Freytag's  'Debit  and 
Credit'  (18SS),  called  by  the  Germans  a  Zeitro- 
man,  or  novel  of  ■  the  times,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  historical  romance  or  novel  of  other 
days.  The  book  was  a  direct  product  of  the 
revolution  of  1848,  'Debit  and  Credit^  is  the 
apotheosis  of  the  ^eat  middle  class,  the  mer- 
chant class,  to  whidi  Germany  owes  so  mudh 
of  her  growth,  her  suacess  and  her  consfrnctive 
national  s^rit.' '  As  sach  h  has  made  a  -unique 
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book  in  die  language.  In  spite  of  Freytag's 
consciousness,  however,  that  in  painting  lucb  an 
imaginative  picture  of  the  people  he  loves  an 
author  must  use  exceeding  care  to  avoid  "dis- 
tortion in  the  outline  of  his  picture,  because 
not  love  alone,  but  hatred  too,  Sows  freely  and 
readily  from  the  pen,"  the  book  has,  in  a 
marked  decree,  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  The 
glorified  pictures  of  Anton,  Schroter,  Sabine 
and  the  other  middle  class  men  and  women, 
die  likenesses  of  the  slowly  decaying. landea 
aristocracy,  of  the  rapacious  Jews  to  whom 
thev  become  a  pre^,  of  the  Poles  —  a  romantic 
and  incapable  nobility,  a  debased  peasantry  — 
who  give  way  before  the  intelligent,  eager, 
idealistic  German  colonists  —  all  bear  the  stamp 
of  that  untruth  which  comes  not  of  a  purpose 
to  be  false  but  o£  prejudice.  The  book  has  been 
well  translated  into  English,  widi  an  enlighten- 
ing preface  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen. 

Edith  J.  R.  Isaacs. 

DEBORAH,  Hebrew  seer  or  prophetess. 
She  lived  in  the  Ume  of  the  Judges,  and  by  the 
aid  of  Barak  delivered  the  northern  tribes  from 
the  oppression  of  Jabin  and  secured  a  peace  of 
40  years'  duration.  The  triumphal  ode  at- 
tributed to  her  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  The  stoiy  is  told  in  'Judges' 
IV  and  V. 

DB  BOW,  Jamra  Diinwoody  Browiuott, 
American  journalist  and  statistician:  b.  Charles- 
ton. S.  C,  10  July  1820;  d  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  27 
Feb.  1867.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
Charleston  bar  in  1844,  became  a  contributor  to 


periodical  as  chief  editor.  Among  other  capers 
prepared  by  him  for  its  pages  was  an  elaborate 
article,  published  in  1845,  upon  '^Oregon  and  the 
Or^on  Question,'  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  It  was 
translated  into  French  and  was  the  occasion  of 
a  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
In  1845  he  removed  to  New  Orleans  and  estab- 
lished De  Bovft  Commtrcial  Revievi.  This 
enterprise  proved  successful  and  the  work  at- 
tained a  circulation  greater  than  has  ever  been 
reached  by  any  similar  publication  in  the  South. 
In  March  1853  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  United  States  census.  In  tnat  position 
he  collected  and  prepared  for  the  press  a  large 
part  of  the  material  for  the  quarto  edition  of 
the  census  of  1850.  He  afterward  compiled  the 
volume  entitled  'Statistical  View  of  the  United 
Slates,*  a  compendium  of  the  7th  census.  In 
1853  he  compiled  from  his  review  a  work  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  'Industrial  Resources 
of  Ihe  Soudiwest.' 

DEBRAUX.  de-brd',  Pkul  tfmile,  French 
balladist :  b.  Ancerville,  department  of  Meuse, 
30  Aug.  1796;  d  Paris,  12  Feb.  1831.  He  was 
an  ardent  Republican  and  wrote  for  the  com- 
mon people  lively  songs  of  wine  and  love,  siu^ 
everywhere  in  tavern  and  workshop.  He  was 
called  "the  Biranger  of  the  rabble.*  His  bes*- 
known  songs  are  'Mt.  Saint  John'  ; 'Belisarius* ; 
'Sav,  Dg  You  Remember?' ;  'The  Soldier's 
Wiaow';  'Marengo.'  _B4ranger  pubhshed  a 
complete  collection  of  his  'Songs.* 

DB  BRAY,  Gnido,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  Walloon  writers  and  'reformers,  and 
author  of  the  Belgic  Confession  of  Faith,  one 
of  the  great  creeds  of  the  Reformation  and 


noUest  monutticnts  in  die  Wallooa  lamctnge: 
b.  Mons  in  Hainauk  1520;  d  Valcndenncs, 
May  1567.  The  Belgic  confession  was  ad^Aed 
by  die  nobles  at  well  as  by  the  Refoimed 
dei^.  Translated  into  Dutch,  Gennan  and 
i>atin,  the  Belgic  Confession  was  pritued  and 
pre«ented  in  1562  to  Philip  U  of  Spain,  over- 
lord of  the  Belgic  Nedterionds,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  securing  toleration.  The  invasion  and  d^ 
lation  of  the  Walloos  and  Flemish  provinces 
followed  five  yean  later.  De  Bray  was  active 
as  preacher  and  scholar  among  his  refugee 
countrymen  in  France,  Genoany  and  England 
he  being  at  home  in  both  the  Planish  aod  Wal- 
loon tongues.  He  wrote  an  important  work  in 
Latin,  condemning  the  tenets  and  cjicesses  of  the 
Anabaptists.  Cast  into  prison  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1567,  he  wrote  letters  to  his  wife  and  mother, 
which  are  classics.  The  Bdgic  Confession  is 
the  standard  of  belief  in  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Bel^um,  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  Dutch  colonies  ana  in  the  Reformed  Churdi 
in  America.  Consult  Langaard,  L.  A.  van, 
'Guido  de  Bray':  'Zyn  Levcn  en  Werken,' 
Zerikwe  (1884) ;  Schafi's  'Creeds  of  Christen- 
dom' (18/7):  Griffis,  'Belgium,  the  Land  of 
Art*  (1912). 

DBBRECZIN,  da-br<t's!n.  Hungary,  a  free 
imperial  city  on  the  edge  of  the  great  central 
plain  of  Hungary,  about  137  miles  east  of  Buda- 
pest by  rail.  Its  houses  arc  mostly  of  a  sin- 
rfe  story ;  and  in  wet  weather  the  wide  but  un- 
paved  streets  become  almost  impassable  from 
mud  The  chief  edifices  are  the  ptiocipal  Prot- 
estant church  (from  the  pulpit  of  which  Kos- 
suth moved  the  resolution  oedaring  diat  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  had  forfeited  the  Hun- 
garian crown,  14  April  1849);  and  the  princi- 
pal Protestant  college,  with  an  attendance  of 
about  2,000  students  and  a  library  containing 
nearly  160,000  volumes;  Roman  Cattiolic  church. 
town-house,  Piarist  college,  gymnasium,  etc. 
Both  the  manufactures  and  trade  are  import- 
ant; the  former  consisting  chiefly  of  coarse 
woolens,  leather,  soap,  tobacco-pipes,  casks,  etc, 
and  the  latter  being  in  tobacco,  wine,  flax,  hides. 
wool,  pota.'ih,  cattle,  cheese,  etc.  There  are  fo«f 
large  fairs  annually  and  the  swine  market  is 
the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  Debreuin  is  the 
headquarters  of  Hungarian  Protestantisoi.  The 
Protestant  college,  founded  in  1531,  is  consid- 
ered the  best  educational  establishment  In  Hun- 
Sty.  This  town  sufiFered  much  in  the  wars 
tween  the  Hungarians  and  the  Turks,  and 
afterward  in  the  religious  wars.    Pop.  92,729. 

DB  BRY,  dc-bre'  Theodor,  Flemish  gold- 
smith and  copperplate  engraver:  b.  Liige  1528; 
d  Prankfort-on~the-Main,  (Germany,  1596.  He 
settled  in  Frankfort -on -the-Main  about  1570 
and  established  a  printing-bouse  there.  On  a 
visit  to  England  he  engraved  the  'Procession 
of  the  Kmghts  of  the  Garter  under  Queen 
EliMibeth'  (12  plates  after  Geerarts)  and  'The 
Funeral  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  (34  plates  after 


works  issued  from  his  press  ij      _  . 

'Voyages  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,*  pub- 
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a  common  school  education  and  becune  a  loco- 
motive fireman.  He  was  elected  to  the  Indiana 
legislature  in  1S84  and  was  later  an  official  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  and, 
from  1893  to  1897,  president  of  the  American 
Railway  Union.  He  conducted  the  strike  of 
1894  in  Chicago  and  was  later  sent  to  jail  for 
contempt,  because  of  his  management  of  the 
same,  though  he  nleaded  innocence  of  any 
crime  and  requested  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  and 
be  allowed  to  summon  witnesses  in  his  defense. 
Since  1897  he  has  been  prominent  in  the  Social- 
ist movement,  and  in  1900,  1904.  1908  and  1912 
was  the  candidate  of  the  Socialist  party  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  1907  he  joined 
the  editorial  stafF  of  the  Appeal  to  Reason,  re- 
maining in  its  service  six  vears,  during  which 
lime  he  made  a  nation-wide  speaking  and  or' 
ganiziiig  campaign  in  the  interest  of  the  So- 
cialist party.  Since  1914  he  has  been  the  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  the  National  Rip-Saw  published 
at  Saint  Louis  and  while  serving  in  this  ca- 
pacity he  is  continuing  his  speaking  tours  in  the 
interest  of  the  Socialist  movement  In  1915 
he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  People's  Col- 
lege, a  worlang-class  educational  institution  or- 
ganised upon  a  co-operative  basis  for  the  edu- 
cation of  working  people,  through  correspond- 
ence courses,  as  well  as  the  regular  course  in 
the  parent  school,  located  at  Fort  Scott,  Kans. 
Id  1916  he  declined  the  nomination  of  the  So- 
cialist party  for  President  of  the  United 
Slates. 

DEBT  (LaL  dehitum,  owed)  in  legal  ac- 
ceptance is  a  stipulated  amoiuit  of  tnoney  that 
one  person  owes  to  another  under  contract  or 
aereeraent.  In  popular  usage  it  implies  the 
idea  of  a  certain  and  definite  aum  due  by  book. 
note  or  bond,  whether  money,  goods  or  services, 
that  can  be  verified  by  data  arising  out  of  the 
transactions.  While  denoting  any  kind  of  a 
just  demand  —  in  its  broadest  sense  meaning 
duty,  or  what  one  owes  to  another  — an  (ibli- 
^tion  of  a  debtor  —  debt  has  different  shad- 
mgs  of  definition,  owin^  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  various  statutes  in  which  it  is  used;  but 
legally  and  generally,  its  significance  is  em- 
bodied in  the  above  definitions.  It  denotes  not 
only  the  obligation  of  [he  debtor  to  pay,  but 
also  the  right  of  the  creditor  to  receive  and  en- 
*force  payment.  In  its  common  significance  it 
implies  the  moneyed  obligation  of  a  person  in- 
curred in  his  private  capacity,  or  from  his  in- 
dividual acts,  and  not  such  obligations  as  are 
imposed  upon  him  by  law  in  his  public  rela- 
tions, or  in  common  with  all  other  citizens.  It 
is  the  correfcitive  of  Credit  (q.v).  As  gener- 
ally defined  by  statute  the  word  includes  any 
claim  or  demand  upon  which  a  judgment  for 
a  sum  of  money  or  directing  the  payment  of 
money  could  be  recovered  by  an  action.  As 
used  in  the  statutes  relating  to  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons,  the  term  is  not  limited  to 
such  as  are  strictly  legal  debts  but  includes 
every  claim  and  demand  by  a  creditor,  whether 
recoverable  at  law  or  in  equity.  'Debl'  is  a 
common-law  word  and  also  a  technical  term. 
The  legal  definition  of  the  word  is  opposed  to 
unliquidated  damages  or  a  liability  in  the  sense 
of  an  undetermined  or  contingent  debt  not  en- 


one  person  (the  debtor)  to  another  (the  cred- 
itor).   A  debt  is  not  the  less  owing  because  it  a 
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not  yet  due.  Everything  is  a  debt  which  is  of 
absolute  obligation,  but,  in  its  more  limited 
sense,  it  imphes  only  a  particular  kind  of  duty, 
and  m  this  sense  is  substantially  synonymous 
with  contract.  The  word  debt,  however,  is  of 
large  import,  including  not  only  debts  of  rec- 
ord or  jud^ent,  and  debts  by  specialty,  but 
also  obligations  arising  under  simple  contract, 
to  a  very  wide  extent,  and  in  its  popular  sense 
includes  all  that  Is  due  to  a  person  under  any 
form  of  obli|!ation,  or  promise.  Even  in  its 
broadest  sigmficance  it  implies  that  the  con- 
.sideration  of  the  oUigation  of  the  debtor  has 
been  executed  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  and 
the  payment  of  the  debt  discbarges  the  obliga- 
tion. In  common  law,  the  words  debt  and  de- 
mand are  of  allied  meaning,  but  the  latter  word 
is  a  term  of  much  more  comprehensive  signifi- 
cation than  the  former.  The  term  debt  im- 
poses a 'sum  of  money  owing  upon  a  contract, 
express  or  implied,  while  the  term  demand 
comprises  all  nghtful  claims,  whether  founded 
upon  a  contract,  damages,  or  a  superior  n0A 
of  property.  (See  Demakd),  The  words 
•debt*  and  "indebtedness*  are  not  always  used 
in  die  same  sense;  that  is  they  do  not  always 
impose  a  legal  obli^tion  on  the  part  of  one  to 
pay  another  somethmg  due  to  him.  Thej;  often 
imply  a  mere  moral  or  equitable  obligation,  as 
well  as  a  strictly  legal  one.  Debt,  however,  is 
synonymous  with  due;  they  are  both  derived 
from  the  same  verb.  The  words  'debts  now 
due*  are  held  as  synonymous  with  the  word 
•liabilities.*  While  debt  means  that  which  is 
due  from  one  person  to  another,  the  word  due 
does  not  necessarily  var^  the  meaning,  as  that 
means,  in  one  sense,  smiply  owed.  It  may. 
when  used  with  that  intent,  mean  a  debt  actu- 
ally paya.ble.  the  time  for  the  payment  of  which 
has  arrived.  The  context  and  the  circumstances 
tmder  which  it  is  used  must  determine  in  what 
sense  it  is  used.  Due.  when  used  as  a  noun,  is 
synonymous  with  debt.  See  Debt,  Action  or; 
Debtor;  Dearoa  and  Creditor,  Laws  ov.  Con- 
sult Mack,  W..  td.,  'Cyclopedia  of  Law  and 
Procedure'  (Vol.  XIIl.  ppi  393-401.  New 
York  1904). 

DEBT,  Action  of.  This  is  one  of  the  old- 
est procedures  known  to  the  common  law  and 
in  its  ori^n  of  a  personal  right  or  proprietary 
nature.  The  law  officer  was  commanded  by  the 
writ  of  debt  to  order  the  defendant  to  return 
to  die  plaintiff  the  sum  of  money  or  property, 
of  which  he  unjustiv  deprived  him;  and  if  the 
defendant  refused,  ne  was  to  give  his  reason 
in  the  King's  Court.  The  action  was  often  set- 
tled with  trial  by  battle.  After  the  evolution 
and  development  of  the  action  of  assumpsit 
(q.v.),  that  action  for  a  time  supplanted  action 
of  debt  on  simple  contiacts.  At  common  law 
there  was  perhaps  no  action  which  had  so  ex- 
tensive and  vaned  an  application.  While  in 
modem  procedure  it  has  been  found  unwise  to 
extend  uiis  form  of  remedy,  where  its  limits 
are  definite  and  clearly  established,  it  has  never- 
theless been  giveii  a  much  wider  scope  &an  the 
lan^a^  of  the  elementary  writers  would  seem 
to  justify.  While  no  longer  in  vogue  in  Eng- 
land, in  some  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States, 
statutes  have  expressly  declared  this  remedy  to 
be  appropriate  for  the  enforcement  of  certain 
obligations  or  the  recovery  of  designated  pen- 
alties. It  has  long  been  held  and  is  now  so 
w«ll  recognized  by  the  courts  as  a  whole  that 
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i  concurrent  remedy  with  assump- 
sit upon  all  simple  contracts  where  the  sum  to 
be  recovered  is  certain  or  may  readily  be  as- 
certained either  from  the  contract  itself  or  hy 
Operation  of  law.  A  distinguishing'  feature  of 
this  action  is  that  it  lies  only  for  the  recovery 
of  a  sum  certain,  or  readily  reducible  to  a  cer- 
taintj;  from  fixed  data  or  agreement,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  imltquidated  or  unascertained 
damages.      Sec   Debt  ;    Devtor   and    Creditoi, 

DEBTOR,  a  person  who  owes  a  debt,  or  i; 
under  obli^tion,  arising  from  express  a^ee- 
meDt,  implication  of  law,  or  from  tile  principles 
of  natural  justice,  to  render  and  pay  a  suin  of 
nioneif  to  another.  A  person  who  by  reason  of 
an  existing  obligation  is  or  many  become  liable 
to  pay  money  to  another  whether  such  liability 
is  certain  or  contingent  is  classed  as  a  debtor. 
So  are  persons  who  have  engaged  to  perform, 
or  who  owe  to  others  the  pertormance  of  an 
obligation;  or  who  owe  anything  to  others  as 
money,  goods  or  services.  The  term  "any 
debtor^  includes  anyone  who  is  capable  of  con- 
tracting a  debt  and  has  dpne  so.  The  relation 
of  debtor  and  creditor  may  arise  by  direct  agree- 
ment or  through  breach  of  duty  between  the 
parties;  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  im- 
plies naturally,  that  the  one  has  given  credit 
to  the  other  in  a  contract.  The  word  debtor 
in  its  broad  sense  implies  liability  and  includes 
corporations  and  partnerships  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. It  Ukewise  includes  the  indorser  of  a 
promissory  note  before  maturity  and  all  those 
who  at  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  the 
winding-up  of  a  bank  are  liable  to  the  bank 
for  the  payment  of  money,  whether  their  liabil- 
ity had  matured  or  not,  and  without  any  regard 
to  the  exact  nature  of  the  liability,  whether  as 

Srincipal  or  surety.  If  a  persou  depart  from 
is  usual  residettce  or  remain  abttnt  herefrom, 
or  conceal  himself  in  his  house,  so  that  he  can- 
not be  served  with  proces^  with  intent  unlaw- 
fully to  delay  or  defraud  his  creditors,  he  is  an 
abtconding  or  delinqutnt  debtor.  But  if  he 
depart  from  the  State  or  from  his  usual  abode, 
with  the  intention  of  again  returning  and  with- 
out any  fraudulent  design,  he  has  not  absconded 
nor  absented  himself  within  the  intendment  of 
the  law.  Where  a  ii\an  stavs  away  with  intent 
to  delay  his  creditors,  he  thereby  absenlj  him- 
self within  the  meaning  of  a  statute  providing 
that  traders  absenting  themselves  to  delay 
creditors  shall  be  adjudged  bankrupts.  See 
Debt;  Debt,  AcnON  of;  Debtob  and  Ckeditor, 
Laws  op. 

DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR,  Laws  of. 
One  of  the  earliest  institutions  among  men  is 
the  right  of  holding  individual  property.  Upon 
this  right  depends  the  power  of  making  bargains 
and  effecting  exchanges.  In  various  ways  bar- 
gain-making gives  rise  to  deferred  engagements, 
and  obligations  arc  incurred  which  are  called 
debts.  These  obligations  rest  upon  a  double 
foundation.  The  right  of  holding  individual 
property  implies  the  right  of  recovering  any 
property  which  has  been  entrusted  to  others, 
or  of  cfaimine  possession  of  any  property  which 
others  have,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  agreed 
to  make  over  to  us.  The  primary  foundation 
of  debts,  therefore,  is  the  rif^t  of  holding  prop- 
erty.   A  debt  is  a  contract  freely  entered  into. 


Whether  the  right  of  property  is  valid  or  ikw, 
it  is  commonly  recognized  by  the  person  who 
incurs  debt;  no  abstract  doctrine  of  the  ri^ts 
of  proptTty,  therefore,  can  properly  come  be- 
tween him  and  his  creditor  to  justify  the  viola- 
tion of  an  engagement  for  which  he  has  accepted 
an  equivalent  Credit -affords  a  means  by  whidi 
those  who  have  no  property  of  their  own  may 
acquire  important  advantages  through  the  use 
of  the  property  of  others,  and  while  proprietary 
rights  are  recognized,  it  is  of  great  consequence 
to  society  that  the  obligations  incurred  in  bor- 
rowing should  be  faithfully  fulfilled.  Hence  a 
very  grriat  practical  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  moral  obligation  implied  in  the  contract 
of  a  debt,  indepondently  altcsether  of  any  ab- 
stract or  theoretical  views  which  may  prevail 
as  to  the  soundness  of  the  particular  institution 
of  proprietarv  rights  on  wnich  that  obligation 
may  be  founded. 

In  early  and  rude  states  of  society  the  nat- 
ural tendency  is  to  regard  all  obligations  as 
sacred  and  inviolable,  and  all  who  from  any 
cause  fail  to  fulfil  them  as  criminal  in  act  or 
intention,  either  by  omission  or  commission,  and 
liable  to  the  most  severe  and  exhaustive  punitive 
treatment.  In  such  a  state  of  society  both  the 
primary  and  secondary  foundations  of  the  obli- 
^tion  are  likely  to  be  held  in  extreme  estima- 
lioiL  Hence  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society  the 
laws  against  debtors  arc  universally  found  to  be 
of  the  most  stringent  kind,  and  as  civilization 
advances  and  the  relations  of  society  become 
more  complicate^  the  necessity  of  repeated 
modifications  of  these  severe  laws  becomes  ap- 
parent Any  modification  in  favor  of  the 
debtor  of  the  consequences  of  incurring  debt, 
however  equitable  in  itself,  necessarily  tends  to 
increase  the  facility  with  which  debt  will  be 
incurred,  and  if  these  consequences  are  over- 
relaxed  society  will  be  depnved  of  a  needed 
protection;  debt  will  be  incurred  carelessly,  and 
as  carelesstess  borders  upon  recklessness  and 
reddessness  upon  fraud,  the  lines  of  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  dealing  will  become 
fainter,  the  protection  due  to  misfortune  and 
the  condonation  necessary  to  be  extended  to 
miscalculation  and  errors  of  judgment  will  be- 
come a  cover  for  deliberate  conspiracy,  and 
society  will  become  a  prey  to  an  organized 
predatory  system  or  modernized  form  of  high- 
way-robbery, thinly  disguised  under  the  forms 
of  commerce.  Such  are  the  practical  difficulties 
which  the  modem  theory  of  the  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor  has  to  encounter. 

Among  the  Je.ws,  under  the  Mosaic  bw 
debt  was  treated  with  great  stringency,  but 
there  were  regulations  adapted  to  discourage 
the  incurring  of  it,  and  also  some  humane  re- 
strictions on  the  power  of  the  creditor  after  it 
had  been  incurred.  Lending  on  usury  was  for- 
bidden, and  [he  taking  of  pledges  put  under 
severe  restrictioa  The  alienation  of  the  estate 
of  an  Israelite  was  also  forbidden.  The  cred- 
itor, on  the  other  hand,  had  power  over  the 
person  of  his  debtor,  and  even  over  those  of  his 
wife  and  family,  and  could  cause  them  to  be 
sold  in  satisfaction  of  his  claim.  If  the  debtor 
was  an  alien  he  might  be  sold  to  perpetual 
bondage,  but  on  the  occasion  of  a  jubilee,  which 
was  appointed  to  be  proclaimed  every  5(Wi  year, 
every  Israelitish  debtor  was  set  free  and  his 
property,  if  pledged  or  sold,  returned  to  him, 
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society,  and  under  arbitrary  aad  despotic  gov- 

emnienls,  than  the  liability  of  the  person  of  the 
debtor  for  his  debt.  This  is  one  of  the  ori^nal 
sources  of  slavery.  Even  in  the  coinparativdy 
enlightened  states  of  Greece  and  Rome  the 
power  of  the  .creditor  over  the  person  of  his 
debtor  was  recognized  by  law.  This  itower  was 
abolished  in  Athens  by  Soloo^  who  Is  said  to 
have  taken  his  reforni  from  Egypt,  where  the 
same  unjust  law  had  already  run  its  course. 
The  early  Roman  law  was  even  more  excessive 
in  its  undis criminating  severity.  By  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  the  creditors  might  cut 
the  body  of  the  debtor  in  pieces  and  share  it 
among  tbem,  Ihey  might  also  sell  him  and  his 
wife  and  family  to  perpetual  slavery.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  the  debtor  was  treated  with  hardly 
less  severity.  Even  the  Church  took  the  side  of 
the  creditor,  and  the  debtor  who  died  without 
discharge  was  excoihmunicatcd  and  deprived  of 
Christian  burial.  As  society  became  more  re- 
fined the  laws  against  debtors  were  again  grad- 
ually ameliorated,  but  the  process  was  a  slow 
one.  Imprisonment  for  debt  in  England,  except 
as  an  instrument  for  compelling  the  surrender 
of  the  debtors'  effects,  was  only  put  an  end  to 
in  the  reign  of  Victoria. 

In  the  United  Stales  originally  imprisonment 
of  debtors  was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  common 
law,  but  at  the  present  time  imprisonment  for 
debt,  exc^t  in  case  of  fraud,  or  of  an  ab- 
sconding debtor,  does  not  legally  exist  in  any 
of  the  States.  Congress,  empowered  by  the 
United  States  Constitution  to  make  a  umfonn 
bankruptcy  law,  exercised  this  power,  and  sub- 
sequently repealed  the  law  of  imprisonment;  and 
now,  by  Revised  Statutes  990  and  991, 


of  the  States,  ty  constitutional  provision,  have 
prohibited  arrest  or  imprisonment  for  debt, 
while  the  other  States,  either  by  direct  statutes 
prohibiting  imprisonment  for  aebt,  or  by  poor 
debtors  laws,  or  by  insolvent  laws,  secure  the 
same  result;  it  being  held  to  be  a^inst  public 
policy  to  deprive  a  man,  by  imorisonmenl,  of 
the  power  to  pay  his  debts  and  make  him  a 
direct  charge  upon  the  State.  See  Debt;  Debt, 
Action  opt  Debtor. 


DEBTS,  PubUc.  Public  debts  are  essen- 
tially a  modem  phenomenon,  for  before  tbey 
could  appear,  private  credit  with  its  accompany- 
ing mechanism  of  banks,  brokers  and  cretut 
instruments  had  to  be  developed.  Certain  pre- 
conditions had  to  be  met  before  states  could 
resort  to  public  borrowing  on  any  considerable 
scale,  and  these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled 
only  in  comparatively  recent  times.  These  con- 
ditions are,  first,  the  existence  of  a  money 
market  where  capital  can  .be  obtained  in  ex- 
change for  the  promises  to  pay  in  the  future 
which  constitute  a  public  debt.  The  capital 
itself,  the  machinery  for  carrying  on  these 
transactions,  and  lastly  the  willingness  on  the 
part  of  captalists  to  lend  their  money  must  all 
exist.  This  last  necessity  points  to  the  second 
of  the  pre-conditions  mentioned  above,  namely 
the   existence    of    some   adequate    security   by 


which  the  lender  may  be  induced  to  make  the 
desired  loan.  At'&rst  the  promise  of  a  needy 
monarch  was  backed  up  by  the  pledge  of  some 
tangible  security,  as  the  crown  jewels,  or  land, 
or  the  revenues  from  some  impost  But  with 
the  development  of  constitutional  government  a 
more  adequate  guaranty  has  been  given  the 
lender,  and  with  the  development  of  public 
credit  has  gone  on  the  expansion  of  public  debts. 
The  greater  security  afforded  the  lender  under 
constitutional  government  consists,  as  Prof.  H. 
C.  Adams  has  pointed  out.  in  the  power  and 
influence  exerted  b^  the  propertied  classes  upon 
the  le^slalive  bodies  to  prevent  them  from  re- 
pudiating public  obligations.  The  public 
creditors  in  effect  lend  to  a  corporation  — the 
government  —  which  they  themselves  control. 

Public  debts  were  first  created  on  any  con- 
siderable scale  in  the  ISth  century,  but  the  19th 
century  saw  an  enormous  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  countries  nuking  use  of  public  loans  and 
in  the  sum  total  of  these  loans.  It  has  re- 
mained for  the  opening  years  of  the  20tb  cen- 
tury, however,  to  demonstrate  the  extent  to 
which  states  can  make  use  of  their  credit'  in 
times  of  national  emergency.  The  following 
brief  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  public 
indebtedness  of  the  civiliied  nations  of  the 
world  for  the  last  two  centuries : 

INDEBTEDNESS    OF   THE   WORLD.* 


indetiCadiiH*  ontrof  tiiaMV«a}caduig  otMoot  maaBedin  tha 
Biatmiu  Wv.  CcBKilt  '  Dinct  Cats  id  UM  Pnoat 
Wu  (Cusegis  Sodowmuit  foe  Intenuitlciiul  Pcmo, 
Wubingtga  1918). 

PnipoHC,     Temponry     Neceuit;. —  The 

purposes  for  which  governments  may  properly 
mcur  debts  are  in  the  main  reducible  to  three  — 
temporary  necessity,  special  emergency  and  the 
construcUon  of  public  works.  The  first  of  these 
arises  when  the  actual  revenues  fall  below  the 
estimated  revenues  and  a  deficit  ensues.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  that  the  budget  shoula 
exactly  balance  every  year,  and  either  a  surplus 
or  a  deficit  is  likely  to  result.  Constant  sur- 
pluses are  dangerous  as  tempting  the  legislative 
body  to  extravagance,  and  should  be  avoided. 
We  have  only  to  point  to  congressional  extrava- 
gance in  the  United  States  between  1888  and 
1892  for  illustration.  Occasional  deficits  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  normal  incident,  ana 
provision  should  be  made  for  meeting  them  by 
the  issue  of  short  term  treasury  notes,  payable, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  government,  in 
diree  years,  or  an  even  shorter  period.  These 
should  be  met  out  of  taxes  which  may  be  in- 
creased for  this  purpose,  or  the  necessary  funds 
be  met  by  greater  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
legislative  body  for  the  next  two  or  three  years. 
It  is  only  when  these  temporary  deficits  become 
'    and   when    accumulated  deficits  are 
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converted  into  pCTtnanent  obligations,  as  in 
Austria  from  1904  to  1914.  that  this  practice 
becomes  dangerotjs.  This  method  of  treating 
temporary  deficits  must  be  condemned,  as  they 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  a  part  of 
the  permanent  debt. 

Special  Bmergencies.— By  far  the  greatest 
part  of  existing  national  debts  has  been  incurred 
to  meet  special  emergencies,  of  which  war  has 
been  the  chief.  An  emergency  arises  when  the 
need  of  the  government  for  money  is  immediate 
and  pressing,  so  that  it  cannot  wait  for  the 
tardy  returns  of  new  taxes.  There  are  several 
conceivable  ways  in  which  such  a  situation 
ffli^t  be  dealt  with  which  may  be  briefly  de- 
scnbed.  In  the  first  place  a  nation  might  ac- 
cumulate in  prosperous  times  a  reserve  fund  or 
•war-chest*  for  use  in  emergencies.  Such  a 
method  has  been  followed  by  Prussia  since  the 
time  of  Frederick  the  Great-  since  1871  this 
war  chest  had  consisted  of  $25,000,000  in  specie, 
which  in  July  1913  was  increased  to  560.000,000, 
in  addition  to  which  there  were  various  securi- 
ties. It  may  be  conceded  that  such  a  reserre 
fund  renders  the  first  mobiliiation  of  the  troops 
somewhat  easier,  but  as  a  substitute  for  borrow- 
ing the  enormous  sums  necessary  in  a  modem 
war  it  is  ludicrously  insufBcient  Moreover, 
there  are  various  serious  financial  weaknesses  in 
this  method 

In  the  first  place  a  reserve  sufficient^to  meet 
such  an  emergency  as  war  could  not  be  accu- 
mulated; the  people  would  not  submit  to  the 
present  real  sacrihces  involved  for  the  sake  of 
warding  off  a  future  ima^nary  danger.  More- 
over, in  a  democratically  governed  country  such 
a  fund  would  be  exposed  to  constant  assaults 
for  diversion  to  other  uses  which  could  probably 
not  always  be  successfully  resisted.  But  if  the 
fund  were  kept  intact  it  would  result  in  con- 
tinuous loss,  for  it  would  subtract  just  that 
much  from  the  nation's  money  iupfly  if  it 
existed  in  the  form  of  specie.  While  if  it  toolc 
the  form  of  securities  the  situation  is  still  more 
absurd,  for  to  realize  upon  these  when  the 
emergency  arose  would  compel  their  sale  in  a 
falling  market,  and  would  after  all  differ  in 
no  essential  respect  from  the  sale  of  the  gov- 
ernment's own  securities.  The  policy  of  a  re- 
serve fund  as  an  alternative  to  public  borrowing 
must,  therefore,  be  dismissed  as  ineffectual  and 
unwise.  !□  practice  it  is  so  little  used  to-day 
that  we  need  give  it  no  further  consideration. 

Another  method  by  which  a  state  might 
raise  considerable  sums  iii  order  to  meet  a  sud- 
den emet^ncy,  which  is  closely  analogous  to 
that  just  described,  is  bv  the  sale  of  public 
property  ^r  goyFmment  owned  enterjinses.  In 
states  like  Prussia,  WJllCtl  uw  lis- its- rail  ways,  or 
New  Zealand,  which  owns  much  of  the  land, 
considerable  sums  mi^t  be  realized  in  this  way. 
These  states  have  accumulated  a  fund  of  wealth 
not  specifically  as  a  war  chest,  but  it  is  sug- 
gested that  this  capital  might  be  used  rather  than 
go  into  debt;  utilize  past  accumulations  rather 
than  mortgage  the  future.  But  aside  from  the 
fact  that  most  nations  do  not  have  lar^ 
amounts  of  disposable  wealth  this  method  is 
open  to  the  same  objection  as  in  the  previous 
case,  that  such  sales  would  he  effected  in  a  fall- 
ing market.  In  times  of  sudden  emergency,  like 
war.  it  would  involve  a  tremendous  Joss  and 
mignt  bring  in  returns  quite  incommensurate 
with  the  sacrifices  made. 


Another  method  of  meeting  (be  urgent  de- 
mands of  a  sudden  fiscal  emergency  is-ttrTafscx" 
the  rale  of  some  existing  nv  nr  tax<;=  so  as  toQj 
bnng  in  me  neeaed  additional  revenue;  "as'an 
illustration  the  English  procedure  with  the  in- 
come tax  may  be  cited.  The  machineY  for  col- 
lecting this  tax  is  always  kept  in  good  working 
order,  but  the  rate  of  the  tax  is  kept  purposely 
low;  then  when  a  sudden  emergency  occuis 
additional  revenue  ma^  be  quickly  secured  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  raising  the  rate,  'lliai 
is  to  say,"  writes  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  'ihii 
policy  establishes  a  war-chest  whose  ftmds  are 
deposited  with  the  people,  and  assigns  a  par- 
ticular tax  to  serve  as  its  key."  Exception  may 
possibly  be  taken  to  the  use  of  the  income  lax 
solely  as  an  emer^:ency  tax,  for  the  income  tax 
should  form  an  integral  part  of  any  scientili- 
cally  constructed  scheme  of  taxation,  and  its 
full  use  should  not  be  reserved  for  special  needs. 
But  the  principle  is  unimpeachable  and  waj 
invoked  in  this  country  when  the  sudden  need 
of  greater  revenue  in  1914  led  to  the  emergency 
taxes  of  that  year,  which  consisted  simply  of  an 
extension  of  the  internal  revenue  system.  On 
the  other  hand  the  lack  of  such  an  easily  expan* 
sible  system  of  taxes  was  keenly  felt  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  War  of  1812  and  again  when  the 
Civil  War  began.  This  method,  however,  is  not 
always  feasible  at  the  beginning  of  a  fiscal 
emergency  when  funds  must  be  had  at  once;  it 
takes  time  for  new  taxes  to  become  remunera- 
tive, and  a  sudden  or  large  increase  in  the  rate 
of  existing  taxes  may  introduce  greater  evils 
and  injustices  in  a  well-adjusted  tax  system 
dian  would  be  involved  by  a  resort  to  bor- 
rowing. 

A  fourth  method  by  which  a  nation,  i 
of  a  fiscal  emergency,  could  a 
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of  this  that  the  use  of  its  credit  in  this  fashion 
is  generally  resorted  to  by  a  modem  nation  only 
in  the  last  extremity.  Perhaps  the  best  example 
of  a  war  financed  by  the  issue  of  paper  monej' 
rather  than  by  taxes  or  loans  is  the  American 
Revolution  against  England.  As  the  Continental 
Congress  wis  not  clothed  with  power  to  levj' 
taxes  and  did  not  have  the  financial  standing 
and  presti^  to  enable  it  to  borrow  money  at 
the  beginning  of  the  stru^le,  it  was  forced  to 
resort  to  the  only  alternative  own  to  it,  namel; 
the  issue  of  bills  of  crediL  The  necessity  of 
issuing  large  amounts  with  c(Kisequent  over- 
issue, depreciation  in  value,  derangement  of 
prices  with  accompanying  injustices  as  between 
debtors  and  creditors,  and  the  final  practical  re- 
pudiation of  its  obligations  by  the  govemmenl 
Itself,  constitute  a  story  which  has  been  re- 
peated in  essentials  in  almost  every  case  where 
the  goverriment  has  resorted  to  this  method  In 
the  present  European  War  practically  every  bel- 
ligerent has  issued  paper  money,  thou^_  it  has 
so  far  been  kept  within  manageable  limits,  bul 
the  fall  of  foreign  exchange  with  neutral  nations 
marks  the  extent,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  over- 
issue and  consequent  inflation  which  has  occur- 
red in  each  country.  The  use  of  paper  raone;' 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  involving  the  credit 
of  the  issuing  country  so  that  it  is  only  anoUier 
and  less  defensible  method  of  txirrowing,  and  in 
fact  is  often  called  a  'forced  loan.'  We  are, 
therefore,  thrown  back  upon  the  final  alterna- 
tive, that  of  public  debts,  as  the  only  feasible 


method  of  meeting  a  sutUen  fiscal  emeigeiM?, 
at  least  at  the  beginning. 

Never  has  this  method  of  financiering  been 
illustrated  on  so  stupendous  a  scale  as  during 
the  European  War,  which  began  in  1914.  Tax- 
ation was  resorted  to  sparin^y  during  the  strug- 
^e  itself,  England  being  the  only  country  which 
made  vigorous  use  of  this  source  of  revenue. 
General  resort  was  had  to  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  either  directly  by  the  government  or 
indirectly  through  the  increased  circulation  oil 
bank  notes  issued  by  government-controlled  in-l 
stitutions.  But  the  mam  reliance  of  ail,  and  thcL 
sole  financial  resource  of  some  nations,  was 
loans.  B^  the  middle  of  1918  the  new  war  loans 
created  smce  July  1914  by  the  seven  leading  pow- 
ers amounted  to  about  $150,000,000,000.  As  the 
debts  of  these  same  nations,  namely,  the  United 
States^  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Russia, 
Austria- Hungary  and  the  German  Empire, 
amounied  lo  about  $23,000,000,000  before  the 
war,  their  aggregate  debt  on  1  Aug.  1918  was 
not  far  from  SI  75,000,000,000.  This  represented 
a  per  capita  cnarge  on  the  populations  of  these 
seven  nations  of  about  $361,  as  against  $47  in 
1914.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this  indebted- 
ness is  equal  to  about  15  per  cent  of  their 
national  wealth.  The  burden  involved  in  such 
a  charge  is  perhaps  made  dearest  by  comparing 
it  with  the  per  capita  debt  of  the  United  States, 
which  amounted  to  $10.59  in  1913,  representing 
one-hatf  of  1  per  cent  of  our  national  wealth. 

Public  Worki^- There  is  one  other  pur- 
pose for  which  the  employment  of  public  credit 
IS  justifiable  and  that  is  the  construction  of 
public  works.     If  a  canal  or  an  electric  light 

Slant  is  to  be  constructed  it  is  essential  both 
rom  an  engineering  and  a  fiscal  point  of 
view  that  the  money  for  this  purpose  must  be 
instantly  available  so  that  the  work  can  be  car- 
ried throu^  to  compJetion  without  any  unnec- 
essary delay.  From  the  enE^eering  standpoint 
any  interrajHion  means  waste,  for  an  idle  plant, 
half  constructed,  would  rapitily  deteriorate  and 
much  of  the  work  would  have  to  be  done  over 
again.  While  from  a  fiscal  standpoint  it  is 
essential  that  the.  whole  work  be  completed  as 
speedily  as  possible  in  order  that  it  may  become 
productive;  a  half  finished  canal  or  electric 
light  plant  involves  expense  but  brings  in  no 
return.  To  raise  the  large  sums  necessary  to 
carry  out  a  modern  public  Work  it  is  necessair 
to  resort  to  public  loans,  as  it  would  be  both 
impracticable  and  unjust  to  attempt  to  secure 
them  by  taxation.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  an 
imi>rovement  whose  use  extends  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask 
future  generations  to  share  in  the  burden. 

Advantages  of  Borrowings— We  may  at 
this  point  endeavor  to  summarize  briefly  some 
of  the  alleged  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 

?ublic  debts.     It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
act  that  the  question  is  not  as  to  whether  the 
money  asked  for  shall  be  spent     We  must  as- 
sume that  the  need  exists  and  that  the  proper 
authority    has    decided    u^on    the    expenditure. 
Then    the   only   question   is   as   to   the   relative 
merits  of  public  borrowing  as  contrasted  with 
other  methods  of  raising  the  necessary  funds. 
Numerous  advantages  have  been  cited  in  favor 
^  of  the   policy  of   public   debts,   such   as  that  it 
fQaffords  a  safe  ana  convenient  form  of  invest- 
^*^ment;  this  may  have  been  true  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, but  could  bartBy  ^av^  miirh   f orCC  in  this 


age  of  corporate  and  public  utility  securities.  It 
has  also  been  urged,  as  by  Alexander  Hamilton 
in  this  country,  that  the  issue  of  government 
bonds  is  equiralent  to  the  creation  of  so  mucb 
new  capital  in  the  country.  Some  writers  have 
even  carried  this  doctrine  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  the  cause  of  England's  wealth  was  the  ex- 
istence of  her  large  national  debt 

A  more  solid  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  ^-> 
by  a  policy  of  borrowing  a  government  can  D, 
secure  that  part  of  the  national  capital  which  ^"^ 
is  easily  disposable,  while  a  system  of  ex- 
tremely heavy  taxation  might  have  serious  eco- 
nomic conseouences  and  re*idt  i"  nrartipal  j-nn- 
fiscation  of  some  ucomes.  "be  purchaser  of  a 
government  bond  gives  his  property  voluntarily 
for  public  uses  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  in  ordinary  circumstances 
withdrawn  from  production,  but  onl^  the  free 
capital,  the  surplus  from  current  mcome,  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government.  Pri- 
vate industry  is,  therefore,  interfered  with  as 
little  as  possible  under  this  system.  Of  course 
this  argument  assumes  that  the  rate  of  interest 
offered  by  the  government  is  not  so  higli  as  to 
cause  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from  existing 
industries.  In  case  this  is  done  this  argument 
loses  much  of  its  force. 

But  the  most  convincing  argument  in  favor 
of  a  policy  of  public  borrowing  lies  in  the  facty""^ 
that  the  financul  burden  of  the  present  gencra-^'^,/ 
tion  is  thereby  leitaened  and  future  generations 
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at  least  of  whose  benefits  they  will  share.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  very_  large  sums  are 
needed  for  undertakings  that  wilt  last  for  a  long 
time,  as  any  great  engineering  work,  like  a 
state-owned  railroad  or  a  canal  or  a  road  sys- 
tem, or  municipal  improvements  such  as  sewers, 
street  pavements  or  a  lighting  plant.  In  all  such 
cases  the  expenditure  is  an  investment  of  capital, 
the  returns  from  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  pos- 
sibly several  generations  of  taxpayers,  and  it  is 
consequently  argued  that  they  should  t>e  ex- 
pected to  bear  a  part  of  the  cost  The  same 
argument  would  apply  to  expenditures  for  war, 
at  least  for  a  war  of  defence,  which  should 
protect  the  country  and  possibly  preserve  its 
very  integrity  and  independence.  Here  is  an 
immeasurable  benefit,  the  costs  of  which  may 
fairly  be  distributed  among  successive  genera- 
tions through  the  medium  of  a  public  debt. 

DiaadvantageB  of  Public  Debts.— On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  undeniable  disadvantages 
and  dangers  connected  with  the  constantly  m- 
creasing  tendency  to  resort  to  public  cremt  to 
meet  all  unusual  or  large  expenditures.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  danger  is  connected  with  the 
last  argument  cited  in  favor  of  public  debts. 
It  is  so  easy  to  impose  the  burden  of  an  unusual 
cost  upon  the  next  generation  by  borrowing  the 
money  instead  of  levjrfng  heavier  taxation  that 
there  is  danger  that  this  may  be  done  when  there  . 
is  no  real  justification  for  it.  Many  a  local 
community  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  paying 
the  interest  on  bonds  issued  to  pay  tor  im- 
provements that  either  never  were  constructed 
or  wore  out  before  the  debt  was  paid. 

Another  danger  lies  in  the  efiect  which  the 
raising  and  spending  of  large  sums  obtained  by 
the  sale  of  government  bonds  may  have  upon 
private  industry.  This  will  be  keenly  felt  if 
the  need  of  the  government  is  great  and  it 
raises  tfie  rate  of  interest  in  order  to  attract  tbie 
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throng  depreciation,  or  have  provided  for 
ordinary  growth  of  the  business,  may  be  di- 
verted from  private  industry  into  the  public 
pnrse.  But  before  describing  even  such  a  di- 
version as  an  evil  we  shall  have  to  know  the  use 
to  which  the  money  will  be  put.  It  may  be  that 
the  government  expenditure  will  bring  advan- 
tages 90  great  as  far  to  outweigh  atiy  losses  that 


case  in  the  past. 

ClasaificBtion  of  Pablic  Debtft^In  the 
creation  of  a  public  debt  various  technical  ques- 
tions arise  which  it  is  necessary  to  describe  if 
we  are  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  its  character. 
The  classification  of  public  debts  may  first  be 
a>nsidered,  and  here  there  are  several  lines  of 

©distinction.  A  usual  distinction  is  that  between 
^''rrffl  '"■■]  "'  '-gal  tiTirffr  panpr  mnnpv  and 
vc^^JMnrv  Inans  or  hnntl  mues      As  thp  former 

may  mOrc  properly  beoiscussed  under  the  title 
paper  money,  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  further 
classification  of  bonds.  With  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  security  behind  them,  these 
may  be  classified  as  floating  or  funded;  the 
former  consist  of  unpaid  accounts  charged 
against  the  state,  while  the  latter  are  deots 
nvhich  have  been  formally  acknowledged  by  the 
government  and  their  payment  provided  by  law. 

Funded  debts  again  may  be  classified  with 
reference  to  the  time  they  have  to  run,  into 
terminable  and  perpetual  debts.  By  the  former 
is  meant  debts  which  run  for  a  certain  specified 
term  upon  the  expiration  of  which  they  arc 
redeemable  or  convertible  at  the  option  of  the 
government.  By  a  [perpetual  debt  is  meant  one 
whose  contract  mentions  no  time  at  which  pay- 
ment can  be  demanded  by  the  creditor;  while 
the  government  theoretically  may  pay  off  such  a 
debt  at  will,  it  seldom  exercises  the  privilege, 
and  the  debt  becomes  practically  a  pernetual  one. 
Such  is  the  form  in  which  most  of  the  French 
debt  has  been  thrown,  while  the  favorite  form 
for  debts  incurred  by  federal,  state  or  local 
governments  in  the  United  States  has  been  the 
terminable  bond. 

One  great  advantage  which  the  latter  has  is 
the  (act  that  the  government  is  thereby  given 
the  power,  when  the  bond  matures,  of  convert- 
ing It  into  another  one  bearing  a  lower  rate  of 
interest.  Inasmuch  as  most  loans  are  created 
in  times  of  crisis  or  of  urgent  necessity,  the 
rates  of  interest  have  probabiy  been  higher  than 
they  will  be  subsequently.  Moreover  the  tend- 
ency of  the  whole  19th  century  was  toward 
lower  interest  rates.  Short  term  bonds  with 
frequent  conversions  would,  therefore,  lower  the 
national  interest  charge  and  set  free  income 
which  could  be  used  to  pay  the  principal  of  the 
debt.  Sometimes  the  debt  is  thrown  into  a  form 
intermediate  between  the  terminable  and  per- 
petual, namely  the  annuity.  This  is  really  paid 
in  installments,  for  the  obligation  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  terminated  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
term  agreed  upon,  whether  a  certain  definite 
time  or  the  life  of  an  individual. 

JRate  of  Intereat. —  Another  lechmcal  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  when  the  debt  is  created  is 
whether  loans  shall  be  placed  at  or  below  par. 
The  general  verdict  is  that  the  government 
should  fix  the  rate  of  interest  at  a  paiat  that 
will  approximate  the  market  rate  as  ck>sely  as 


possible,  i 
will  sell  f 


,  for  if  it  is  fixed  any  lower  the  bonds 
will  sell  for  less  than  par  and  the  government 
will  then  have  to  pay  back  a  larger  sum  when 
it  extinguishes  the  ocbt  than  it  receives  ftt  the 
time  of  sale.  Usually  only  those  nations  whidh 
have  a  practically  perpetual  debt  have  preferred 
to  sell  their  bonds  at  a  discount  in  order  to 
secure  the  lower  interest  rate. 

Should  K  Public  Debt  be  Paid?— The  final 
problem,  but  probably  the  most  important  of  all 
after  the  debt  has  been  incurred,  is  that  of  debt 
payment  Should  a  nation  endeavor  to  pay  off 
Its  debts?  The  polity  adopted  by  the  United 
States  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  national 
existence  has  been  one  of  debt  payment,  but  this 
policy  has  not  been  generally  adopted  by  other 
nations.  England  was  practically  the  only 
European  nation  which  reduced  its  national  debt 
during  the  19th  century.  This  difference  in 
practice  reSects  two  very  different  theories  as 
to  the  desirability  of  debt  payment  The  one 
school  holds  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
or  reduce  the  burden  of  a  debt  is  to  pay  off  the 
principal;  the  other  wishes  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose  by  so  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country  that  the  burden  of  the  debt  be- 
comes negligible. 

The  arguments  against  debt  payment  or 
rather  in  defense  of  a  perpetual  debt  may  be 
briefly  stated.  It  is  claimea  that  the  burden  of 
a  public  debt  is  gradually  lessened  by  the  de- 
preciation of  gold:  but  this  is  both  too  uncer- 
tain and  loo  tardy  in  effect  to  be  assigned 
much  weight  Another  argument  which  is 
entitled  to  more  serious  consideration  holds  that 
the  burden  of  debt  will  be  diminished  by  the 
natural  growth  of  the  country  in  population, 
industries  and  wealth.  Thus  while  the  French 
debt,  for  instance,  trebled  between  1840  and 
1870.  the  national  wealth  grew  as  rapidly  and 
the  Durden  of  the  larger  sum  was  not  felt  any 
more  heavily  than  was  the  smaller  amount  a 
generation  before.  A  third  argument  urges  that 
surplus  revenue  should  be  applied  to  other  re- 
forms before  that  of  debt  payment.  Thus,  Joha 
Stuart  Mill,  writing  of  English  conditions  in  the 
forties,  said,  *the  increase  of  revenue  should 
rather  be  disposed  of  by  taking  off  taxes  than 
hy  liquidating  debt,  as  long  as  any  very  objec- 
tionable imposts  remain."  Eventually,  he  ad- 
mitted, the  remission  of  taxes  should  stop  and 
the  proceeds  be  applied  to  debt  payment,  but 
other  writers  have  been  unwilling  to  grant  this 
and  have  insisted  that  "taxes  iructify  in  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers,'  that  ffiese  could  pro- 
mote the  national  welfare  more  if  they  were 
not  taxed  than  if  taxes  were  collected  and 
applied  to  the  payment  of  a  national  debt. 

The  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  a  policy 
of  debt  payrnent  rest  upon  firmer  economic 
ground  and  justify  the  action  of  this  country. 
These  are  partly  economic  and  partly  political. 
In  the  first  place  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
payment  of  a  dd)t  will  convert  the  bondholder, 
who  previously  had  been  a  drone,  living  upon 
hb  income,  into  an  active  man  of  business.  In 
order  to  pay  ^e  debt  the  government  collects 
capita]  from  the  taxpayers  and  hands  it  over 
to  the  bondholders  in  exchange  for  their  bonds. 
These  latter  must  then  actively  interest  them- 
selves in  the  investment  of  the  ca)Htal  thus  re> 
paid  them,  and  in  many  cases  must  undertake 
the  operation  of  new  enterprises  in  order  to 
safeguard  it    Sodcty  is  thus  better  off  ty  Ou» 
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addition,  forced  though  it  be,  to  the  number  of 
productive  woricers.  The  existence  of  an  idle 
cUsi,  suK»rted  by  the  proceeds  of  general  tax- 
ation, is  moreover  a  social  menace,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  is  thus  socially  desirable. 

Another  argument  for  debt  payment  has  to 
do  primarily  wiih  improvement  debts,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  have  been  applied  to  some  capital 
investment,  as  sewers,  street  paving,  school- 
houses^  paries,  etc.  In  these  cases  the  i>roperty 
is  subject  to  depreciation  and  will  require  ulti- 
mate replacement.  If  such  debts  were  not  paid 
within  a  reasonable  time  a  situation  would  arise 
in  which  the  property  would  have  disappeared 
or  lost  its  value,  but  sociehr  would  still  be  pay- 
ing interest  for  its  use  ana  the  principal  would 
remain  as  a  burden  upon  the  future.  Not  only 
does  every  consideration  of  equity  and  good 
finance  demand  that  such  a  debt  be  paid,  but 
economic  and  engineering  considerations  set 
a  definite  limit  to  the  life  of  such  a  loan:  it 
should  in  no  case  run  longer  than  the  economic 
life  of  the  property  to  purchase  which  it  was 
incurred.  This  would  apply  in  the  United  States 
primarily  to  municipal  and  local  improvement 

For  the  payment  of  our  national  debt  the 
argument  is  a  political  rather  than  a  purely 
economic  one.  The  debt  is  almost  entirely  a 
legacy  of  war,  and  this  is  even  more  true  of  the 
debts  of  other  nations.  Nothing  is  of  greater 
value  to  a  nation  in  time  of  war  than  unim- 
paired credit,  and  nothing  impairs  the  national 
credit  more  than  a  heavy  and  permanent  debt 
charge.  If  the  adage,  "in  time  of  peace  prepare 
for  war"  be  true,  it  applies  with  especial  force 
to  the  payment  of  a  national  debt  at  a  rate  as 
rapid  as  is  consistent  with  sound  economic  de- 
velopment. It  is  a  truism  of  modem  war  that 
(uceess  is  determined  largely  by  economic  and 
financial  strength.  Here  we  have  perhaps  the 
most  potent  influence  making  for  debt  pajnent, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  hidierto  it  has 
not  been  very  effective, 

Hethoda  of  Debt  Payments  If  it  is  de- 
cided that  public  debts  ought  to  be  paid,  the 
further  question  arises  as  to  the  best  manner  of 
doing  so.  The  qUutJJiethod  is  probably  that 
/Ti  of  the  siflWji^und,  which  still  finds  expression 
V/  in  our  hstWlB^Sgislation  on  this  subject.  Prob- 
ably the  best  known  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  sinking  fund  was  made  by  giU  in  Eng- 
land in  17B6.  embodying  a  proposal  put  forward 
by  a  clergyman  named  Price.  This  scheme  con- 
sisted in  the  inviolable  appropriation  of  a  fixed 
annual  sum  to  the  purchase  of  public  obligations, 
which  should  be  placed  in  a  fund  into  which 
should  be  paid  each  year  the  interest  accruitw 
on  these  bonds.  Each  year  additional  bontu 
would  be  purchased  and  ^aced  in  the  fund  and 
the  interest  would  thus  be  compounded  until  in 
time  it  would  expunge  a  debt  of  any  magnitude. 
Indeed  the  calculations  of  Dr.  Price  on  this 
point  seemed  magical.  The  pajrfflents  into  the 
sinking  fund  were  continued  during  the  Napole- 
onic  wars  even  though  money  had  to  be  bor- 
rowed to  do  it.  But  the  absurdity  of  this  piece 
of  fiscal  machinery  was  exposed  in  ISLLty  Dr. 
Robert  IjgBJij£j£i.  and  it  was  later  estimated  that 
between  T/85and  1829  the  government  had 
borrowed  over  f300,000,000  at  S  per  cent  in  order 
to  pay  a  debt  bearing  4^4  per  cent  interest.  The 
scheme  was  thereupon  abandoned  and  has  never 
been  resumed. 


Another  method  of  debt  payment,  which  has 
been    followed   by   England  largely  since   the  ^m^ 
breakdown  of  the  sinking  fund  policy,  is  that  of  GtJ 
ajmuities.    If  the  public  debt  is  thrown  into  this   ^^^ 
fwHBStber  as  terminable  c       ' 


pt^napal  of  the  debt  is  automatically  reduced 
as  these  fall  in  or  mature.  The  objection  to 
them  is  similar  to  the  objection  to  the  old  sinV- 
ing  fund,  that  it  commits  the  government  to 
fixed  annual  payments  whether  these  arc  con- 
venient or  not 

This  criticism  leads  to  the  statement  of  the 
correct  policy  of  debt  payment,  which  consists 
in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  appropria- 
tion beyond  the  annual  interest  charge.  But 
such  an  appropriation  must  be  out  nf  !iiirTt|[w 
revenue  and  therefore  cannot  be  'invioiable.* 
No  automatic  machinery  can  compel  the  extinc- 
tion of  a  public  debt  nnless  there  exists  a  clear 
net  revenue  to  devote  to  that  purpose.  Consid- 
erable discretion  must  therefore  be  granted  hi 
the  administration  of  a  system  of  debt  payinent, 
for  it  must  necessarily  be  suspended  in  periods 
of  deficit.  One  favorable  feature  may  be  con- 
ceded to  the  sinking  fund  policy,  which  was  that 
it  committed  a  government  dennitely  to  the  pol- 
icy of  debt  payment  And  to-day  it  has  a  place 
in  Iocs]  finance,  where  most  of  the  debts  are  for 
purposes  of  improvement,  and  where  accordingly 
it  is  essential  uiat  definite  provision  be  made  foi 
debt  payment.  More  recently,  however,  the  . 
principle  o^wja^^nd^as  been  adopted  as  a 
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DEBUSSY,  Claude  Achille,  distinguished 
French  composer :  b.  Saint- Germain-en-Laye, 
22  Aug.  1862;  d.  26  March  1918.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  From , 
the  time  he  was  12  years  old  he  attracted 
attention  as  possessing  remarkable  musical 
ability.  In  1884  he  won  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  for  his  cantata  T-'Enfant  Prodigue." 
Later  compositions  brought  rebuke  instead  of 
commendation,  for  their  departure  from  estab- 
lished forms.  After  a  sojourn  in  Russia, 
where  he  assimilated  the  modes  of  the  native 
music,  Debussy  returned  to  Paris  and  gave 
himself  up  to  composition ;  but  it  was  not 
until  1893  that  he  began  to  receive  public 
recognition.  In  1902  his  opera  'Pelleas  and 
Melisande'  was  produced  in  Paris,  and  from 
this  time  his  fame  and  position  ^it'ere  assured. 
Debussy  has  written  profusely,  not  only 
dramatic  music,  but  also  a  multitude  of  songs 
and  pieces  for  mano  and  orchestra.  While  hij 
woric  is  refined,  graceful  and  elegant^o  the 
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hiehest  degree,  and  hia  mastery  of  tedmioue 
a<£nowled^ed  to  be  perfect,  it  is  daimed  tnat 
his  music  is  of  the  intellect  rather  than  of  the 
soul.  It  is  also  criticized  as  beiiiK  too  depend- 
ent  for  full  interpretation  upon  Uie  non-musi- 
cal aid  of  the  'programme.*  Among  his  prin- 
cipal worlts  are  'La  Mer' ;  'Printemps' ■  'Pre- 
lude 4  I'apres-midi  d'uo-Faune' ;  'Petite  Suite' ; 
'images* ;  'Ariettes  oubUees' ;  'Trois  Noc- 
turnes' ;  'Cinq  Poemes  de  Baudelaire' ;  'Proses 
Lyriques.' 

D£BUT,  di-bii,  a  French  word  which  has 
been  adopted  into  the  Eln^lish  language,  signi- 
fyinjt  generally  a  beginning  or  entrance,  but 
Specially  applied  to  the  &rst  appearance  of  an 
actor  or  actress  on  the  stage,  or  to  a  first  ap- 
pearance in  a  particular  theatre.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  actor  is  called  dtbtttanl;  the 
actress,  a  dibutanU.  The  expression  is  very 
frequently  used  with  reference  to  a  young 
lady's  first  entrance  into  society. 

DECA  (Gr.  signifying  'ten*},  a  prefix  of 
frequent  occurrence;  as  in  Decapolis,  a  group 
of  10  cities;  decalogtte,  the  10  commandments; 
decametre,  a  measure  of  10  metres,  etc.  From 
deca  is  formed  decade,  a  collection  or  group 
of  10.  In  the  calendar  of  the  French  Republic 
the  term  decade  was  used  to  designate  the 
week  of  10  days,  which  were  severally  named 
primidi,  duodi,  Iridi,  quarlidi,  qitiHtidi,  sexlidi, 
seplidi,  octidi,  KOntidi,  and  decadi.  See  Calen- 
DAK. 

DECACHORD,  dck'a-kord  (Gr.  deha- 
chordoi,  ten-stringed),  an  ancient  Greek  in- 
strument of  10  strings,  triangular  in  shape; 
also  a  kind  of  large  guitar  with  10  strings. 

DECADE.    See  Deca. 

DECADENTS,  The,  a  school  of  artists 
and  writers,  the  followers  of  which  delight  in 
the  more  or  less  morbid  refinements  of  feel- 
ing and  style,  and  pride  themselves  upon  this 
perversion  of  taste.  The  decadent  is  fond  of 
the  products  of  declining  civilization  corrupted 
bv  many  centuries  of  culture,  of  works  too 
highly  seasoned  and  vitiated,  which  presage 
the  nnal  dissolution  of  a  social  order  fallen 
into  decrepitude,  and  shuns  the  simple,  the 
natural,  the  healthful,  clinging  only  to  the 
artificial  and  the  complicatea  in  Uf e  and  char- 
acter. The  name  of  decadents  may  rightly  be 
given  to  those  who  make  a  subtile  virtuosity 
out  of  art.  Among  French  writers  Baudelaire 
was  the  first  theorist  of  this  school,  and  his 
influence  was  feit  by  tnany  writers  of  the  'end 
of  the  century,*  such  as  the  Go n courts  and 
Maurice  Barries.  The  decadents'  school  of 
poetry  is  best  represented  by  Stephane 
Mallarmi  and  Verlaine,  and  its  disciples  are 
numerous,  including  many  men  of  undoubted 
talent  who  have  combatted  the  stiffness  and 
dryness  of  the  Parnassians,  not  without  suc- 
cess. They  are  often  termed  deliquescents 
and  BiTnbolists;  the  latter  term  is  well  chosen 
as  inaicatlng  their  aims  and  manner. 

DECALOGUE.  A  term,  from  the  Greek, 
corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  'Ten  Words'  (Ex, 
xxxiv.  28;  Deut.  x,  4)  ;  in  the  Septu^nt  oi 
ifiia  Xiyai.  In  the  Pentateuch  it  appears  in 
two  versions  (Ex.  xx.  2-17  and  Deut.  v,  6-18) 
with  some  variants  that  have  given  rise  to 
much  discussion  and  criticism.  The  sources 
in  the  Bible  describe  it  as  embodying  the 
)  of  <}o^  on  Mount  Sinai;  reveale4 
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thunder,  li^tning  and  hea%^  smoke.  The  Ten 
Words  were  written  by  Him  on  two  tablets 
of  store  ('tables  of  .testimony'  or  'tables  of 
the  covenant'),  and  given  to  Moses.  In  his 
anger  at  the  people's  apostasy,  Moses  broke 
the  tables  (Ex.  xxxil,  19),  and  later  God  com- 
manded him  to  make  two  other  tables  like  the 
first  (Ex.  xxxiv,  1),  upon  which  to  rewrite 
the  Ten  Words.  In  another  passage,  however 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  27-28),  Moses  was  ordered  to 
rewrite  and  did  rewrite  the  commandments  him- 
self ;  but  in  Deut.  iv,  13,  and  other  passages, 
God  is  the  writer.  Moses  placed  in  the  book 
(Ex.  XXV,  16,  21,  xl.  20)  this  second  set  brought 
down  from  Mount  Sinai.  The  Ark  was  called, 
therefore,  'Ark  of  ihe  Testimony'  (Ex.  xxv, 
22;  Num.  iv,  5). 

The  Decalogue  begins  with  the  declaration 
in  the  first  person  that  the  speaker  is  Israel's 
God  who  led  him  out  of  Egypt  and  bondage. 
Hence  no  other  gods  shall  be  for  Israel,  and 
as  a  necessary  corollary,  no  graven  image  or 
representation  of  anything  shall  be  made  as 
idol  to  bow  down  to  an<f  serve.  The  sin  of 
idolati^  is  further  enlarged  upon  as  contrast- 
ing with  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  who  while 
punishing  the  children  for  the  sins  of  their 
fathers  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
of  those  who  hate  God  is  merciful  to  the 
thousandth  generation  of  those  who  love  Him 
and  keep  His  commandments.  Next  comes  the 
prohibition  against  taking;  His  name  in  vain, 
which  is  followed  by  the  injunction  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  holv  as  a  rest  day  from  all  work  for 
man  as  well  as  beast,  the  stranger  as  well  as 
the  household.  Honoring  father  and  mother 
is  the  substance  of  the  next  commandment,  and 
a  reward  is  added  — long  life.  In  quick  suc- 
cession murder,  adultery,  theft,  and  false  testi- 
mony are  forbidden,  llie  Decalogue  concludes 
with  a  commandment  against  covetousness  of 
anything  that  is  one's  neighbor's. 

The  differences  in  the  two  versions  of  the 
Decalogue  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
critical  itvdy  of  the  Pentateuch.  While  there 
is  no  essential  variation  so  far  as  vital  obliga- 
tions are  concerned,  verbal  dtanges  occur  and 
in  one  instance,  that  of  the  Sabbath,  an  en- 
tirely different  reason  is  adduced  for  its  ob- 
servance. The  slight  variants  in  the  Mas- 
oretic  text,  occasional  differences  in  words,  as 
for  instance  'eovet*  for  "desire,"  'remember 
the  Sabbath"  in  one  case  and  "keep*  in  the 
other,  and  'false  witness*  in  one  and  ^a  witness 
of  deceit'  in  the  other ;  some  additions  and 
amplifications,  all  this  has  been  explained  as 
due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  transcribers, 
who  trusted  to  their  memory.  But  the  varia- 
tion in  the  reason  alleged  for  the  Sabbath 
cannot  be  so  readily  explained.  The  Exodus 
version  connects  it  with  creation;  that  ol 
Detiteronomy  associates  it  with  Israel's  release 
from  Egyptian  slavery.  Jn  the  one  case,  the 
universal,  in  the  other  a  national  historical 
element.  One  can  understand  how  the  critics 
of  the  different  schools  analyze  these  variants 
to  discover  which  text  is  the  earlier.  The 
difficulty  b  less  felt  by  the  early  rabbis  who 
claim  both  versions  to  be  alike  of  divine  origin 
and  sttoken  at  the  same  time.  The  division  of 
the  Decalogue  is  another  subject  of  inquiry, 
Aj  it  wiis  written  on  two  tablets  of  stone  and 
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on  both  sides,  its  arrangement  would  have 
been  natur^y  one  ^oup  of  five  'words*  each 
OD  one  stone.  So,  ui  fact,  is  the  statement  as 
to  the  original  .division  made  by  Tosephus 
("Antiguitates*  Vol.  Ill,  S,  4)  and  by  Philo 
j'De  Decalogo'  12)  the  first  group  of  five  in- 
cluding the  commandments  referring  to  our 
relation  to  God  and  the  second  referring  to 
our  conduct  toward  our  neighbors.  Another 
variation  is  to  be  noted.  The  sequence  of  cer- 
tain of  the  'words'  differs  in  various  versions. 
The  Masoretic  text,  Tosephus,  the  Syriac 
Hexapla  agree  as  to  the  order  of  the  pro- 
hibitions against  murder,  adultery,  and  [neft, 
but  the  Septuagint,  Codex  Alexandrinus  and 
Ambrosia nus  have  the  sequence  of  'murder, 
theft,  and  adultery,"  while  Philo  has  the  order 
'adultery,  murder,  theft,*  and  the  Codex 
Vaticanus  'adiJtery,  theft,  murder*  —  slight 
variations,  it  is  true ;  but  in  so  fundamental 
a  code  as  the  Decalogue  one  would  expect  in 
every  version  uniformity  throughout.  No  less 
peculiar  is  the  diversity  in  the  numbering  of 
the  different  commandments.  According  to  the 
Jewish  tradition,  fix.  xx,  2,  forms  the  first 
•word,*  while  verses  3-6  constitute  the  second. 
The  Codex  Vaticanus  of  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Deuteronomy  of  Ambrosianus  have  a 
similar  arrangement.  Josephus  and  Philo  re- 
gard verse  3  as  first,  verses  4-6  as  second, 
verse  7  as  third,  verses  8-11  as  fourth,  verse  12 
as  fifth,  verse  13  as  sixth,  verse  14  as  seventh, 
verse  15  as  eighth,  verse  16  as  ninth  and  verse  17 
as  tenth  commandment.  The  Roman  Catholic 
and  Lutheran  rule  combines  verses  3-6  into  the 
first,  and  every  commandment  is  advanced  by 
one  to  the  last,  the  traditional  Jewish  'tenth* 
being  divided  into  ninth  and  tenth,  to  maintain 
the  traditional  number.  In  the  exegetical  and 
philosophical  writings  of  the  earlv  and  mediseval 
rabbinical  authorities,  the  Decalogue  plays  an 
important  part  — piety,  mysticism  and  ingenuity 
alike  enter  into  their  interpretations.  A  point 
that  aroused  much  dispute  was  the  relation  of 
revelation  to  the  Ten  Words.  Was  the  Deca- 
l<%ue  exclusively  essential  compared  to  the  rest 
of  the  Law?  In  the  daily  liturCT  in  early 
Talmudic  times  the  recital  of  the  Ten  Words 
was  a  special  feature,  but  later  withdrawn  to 
silence  the  inference  that  the  Decalogue  alone 
had  been  revealed  by  God  on  Uount  Sinai 
(Berak.   Ua). 

Consult  Cavemo,  C,  'Ten  Words>  (Boston 
1899)  ;  Driver,  'Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment' {New  York  1902) ;  Geffken,  'Ueber  die 
Versifications  Eintheilungen  des  Dekalogs' 
(Hamburg  1838);  Green,  'Higher  Criticism 
of  the  Pentateuch'  (New  York  1895)  ;  Monte- 
fiore  in  Hibbert  Lectures  (London  1892) ; 
Robinson,  'The  Decalogue'  (Chicago  1899)  ; 
Smith,  \y.  Robertson,   'The  Old  Testament  in 


olic  and  Jewish  encyclopedia 

Abrau  S.  Isaacs. 
DECAMERON,  The.  In  the  year  1348 
the  pla^e,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
devastating  the  East,  appeared  in  'the  notable 
city;  of  Florence.'  A  hundred  thousand  persons 
perished.  Boccaccio  in  the  first  part  of  his  work, 
after  his  immortal  description  of  the  ravages 
of  the  pestilence,  exclaims :  'Alas,  how  many 
great  palaces,  how  many  goodly  houses,  how 
many  noble  mansions,  once  full  of  families,  of 


lords  and  ladies  abode  etop^  even  of  the  mean- 
est servants!  How  many  memorable  families, 
how  many  ample  heritages,  how  many  famous 
fortunes  were  seen  to  remain  without  lawfi^ 
heir  I  How  many  valiant  men,  how  many  fair 
ladies,  how  many  sprightly  youths  whom  not 
others  only  but  Galen,  Hippocrates  or  .£scula- 
pius  themselves  would  have  judged  most  hale, 
breakfasted  in  the  morning  with  their  kinsfolk, 
comrades  and  friends  and  that  same  ni^t 
supped  with  their  ancestors  in  the  other  world  I* 
Boccaccio  tells  us  how  at  seven  o'dodc  of  a 
Tuesday  morning  it  clianced  that  seven  young 
ladies,  all  knit  to  one  another  by  friendship, 
neighborhood  or  kinship  met  in  the  venerable 
church  of  Santa  Uaria  Novella  for  divine 
service :  'Each  was  discreet  and  of  noble  blood 
and  well-mannered  and  full  of  honest  sprigfatli- 
ness.*  He  does  not  i^ve  their  actual  names 
but  applies  to  them  fictitious  detonations  cor- 
responding to  their  qualities.  The  eldest  is 
called  Famfinia,  *the  all-admonishing';  there 
is  Fiammetta,  known  to  be  the  Princess  Maria, 
illegitimate  daughter  of  King  Robert  of  Naples,, 
for  whom  Boccaccio  cherished  a  "very  higjt 
and  noble  passion.'  The  others  are  Filomena, 
the  'Nightingale,*  Emilia,  Lauretta,  the  "laurel- 
crownei*  Ndfile,  the  •novelty- loving,"  and 
Elisa.  They  propose  to  flee  from  the  deatb- 
stricken  city  and  go  to  the  country:  'There,* 
they  say,  'we  may  hear  the  small  birds  sing; 
there  we  may  see  the  hills  clad  all  in  green  and 
the  fields  and  plains  full  of  com  wave  even  as 
doth  the  sea ;  there  may  we  see  trees,  a 
thousand  sorts,  and  there  is  the  face  of  heaven 
more  open  to  view,  the  which  ai^red  against 
us  though  it  be,  nevertheless  denieth  not  unto 
us  its  eternal  beauties,  far  goodlier  to  look 
Upon  than  the  empty  walls  of  our  city.  More- 
over, there  is  the  air  far  cooler." 

While  they  are  discussing  how  best  to  go, 
three  young  men  enter  — Pamfilo  ("Perfect  in 
Love"),  Filostrato  ("Unhappy  in  Love*)  and 
Dioneo  ('The  Amorous*),  *all  ver>;  agreeable 
and  well-bred,  of  worth  and  discretion.*  The 
ladies  invite  the  young  men  to  accompany  them, 
and  the  next  day  with  a  train  of  servitors  of 
every  kind  they  repair  to  a  place  two  miles  from 
the  city,  on  a  little  hill  back  from  the  road 
where  stands  a  palace  with  courtyard  and  logtne 
and  saloons  and  bedrooms,  abounding  in  costly 

Sintings,  with  wells  of  cool  water  and  cellars 
II  of  rare  wines.  They  organize  their  sessions 
in  the  most  formal  manner  with  the  design  of 
'living  merrily."  Elach  member  of  the  party 
must  take  turns  in  being  'King  or  Queen  of 
the  day.*  Pamfinia  is  chosen  to  be  first  and 
is  crowned  with  'a  goodly  and  honorable 
wreath*  of  laurel -leaves.  Each  servant  has  an 
appropriate  name  and  a  set  task:  Parmeno  is 
seneschal  and  has  charge  of  the  chief  saloon; 
Sirisco  is  purveyor  and  treasurer;  Misia  and 
Ijrisca  take  charge  of  the  kitchen;  there  are 
others  in  charge  of  the  bed-chambers.  They 
stray  about  till  dinner;  then  they;  find  the  tables 
laid  with  snowy  cloths  and  glittering  with  silver; 
the  viands  are  delicious,  ihcy  have  the  choicest 
wines.  Dinner  is  followed  by  music  and 
dancing:    Dioneo  plays  the  lute,  Fiammetta  the 

At  three  in  the  afternoon,  after  their  siesta, 
they  go  to  a  little  meadow  of  green  grass  and 
the  daily  session  of  storjr- telling  begins.  The 
"Queen"  calls  upon  each  in  turn  ana  one  story 
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si^RCSts  another,  but  each  is  'free  to  tell  of 
suS  matters  as  are  most  to  his  Ukiiig.'  On 
the  Second  Day  Filomena  assipns  a  general 
topic:  'of  those  who  after  bemg  baffled  by 
divers  chances  have  woti  at  last  to  a  joyful  issue 
beyond  iheir  hope.'  Friday  and  Saturday  they 
have  no  general  gathering,  but  begin  a)^in  on 
Slmday,  which  is  devoted  to  tales  of  "such  as 


It  is  rather  odd  that  the  s 


not  merely  veiled  vulgar  allusions  but  in  broad 
fardcal  obscenity.  This  tone  is  carried  on  in 
the  stories  of  the  Fourth  Day  which  is  ordained 
by  Filostrato,  when  they  all  discourse  of  those 
whose  loves  had  unhappy  endings.  Fianunetta 
is  'Queen*  for  the  Fifth  Day,  and  she  proposes 
for  the  topic  the  happy  fortunes  of  lovers  who 
had  suffered  sundry  cruel  and  misfortunate  ad- 
ventures. Elisa  is  «Queen»  for  the  Sixth  Day, 
and  commands  discourse  of  such  as  had  ex- 
tricated themselves  from  perilous  or  unpleasant 
predicaments  by  some  ready  reply  or  device. 
On  this  occasion  most  of  the  stones  are  mere 
anecdotes,  and  it  is  the  shortest  part  of  the 
•Decameron.'  '  The  Seventh  Day,  guided  by 
Dioneo,  is  devoted  to  relating  the  tricks  played 
by  wives  on  their  husbands  for  their  own 
preservation.  The  Eighth  is  a  sort  of  continua- 
tion of  the  preceding,  treating  of  the  tricks  that 
all  day  long  women  play  upon  men  or  men  upon 
women  or  men  upon  one  another.  This  again 
t  Stmday,   and  many  of  the  stories 


follow  their  own  impulses.  The  Tenth 
last  Day  is  under  the  lordship  of  Pamfilo,  and 
the  company  discourse  of  sum  persons  as  have 
wrou^t  generously  or  magnificently  in  matters 
of  love  or  in  any  other  way.  'The  Decameron' 
ends  with  an  apology  for  the  author's  license 
'in  inditing  these  stories  as  well  as  in  making 
ladies  now  and  then  say  and  very  often  hearken 
to  things  not  very  seemly  to  be  said  or  heard 
of  modest  women.*  He  defends  himself  by 
saying :  'There  is  nothing  so  unseemly  as  to 
be  forbidden  luito  anyone,  so  but  he  express  it 
in  seemly  terms,  as  methinks  I  have  here  very 
aptly  done* ;  and  he  goes  on  to  argue  at  some 
length  that  no  harm  can  come  to  any  one  who 
reads  the  stories  in  the  right  spirit ;  and  says 
naively  that  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  some 
nught  well  have  been  omitted,  yet  he  had  to 
tell  them  as  his  little  company  of  10  told  them 
at  their  daily  sessions.  Boccaccio  did  not  invent 
the  hundred  stories ;  many  of  them  are  folk- 
tales -which  had  been  in  vogue  for  centuries. 
He  merely  retells  them  in  a  style  which  has 
been  the  admiration  of  the  world,  although  in 


by  affected  attempts  at  '  _ 
by  imitations  of  Dante's  syinbolism  and  by  the 
use  of  words  of  unfamiliar  significances.  'There 
are  beautiful  descriptions;  there  is  broad  wit; 
there  is  farce;  there  is  pathos,  as  in  the  famous 
story  of  the  Patient  Griselda.  Some  of  the 
stones  are  elaborations  of  the  anecdotes  of  the 
'Gesla  Romanorum;*  but  Boccaccio  makes  no 
attempt  to  attribute  them ;  he  took  whatever  he 
wanted  wherever  he  found  it  and  made  it  his 
after  the  manner  of  the  famous  conquerors  of 
the  vorid.    Attempts  have  been  made  to  locate 


the  deserted  villa  where  the  liela  braata  first 
took  up  their  abode  and  that  to  which  they 
moved  after  the  Second  Day  as  being  more 

commodious  and  magnificent.  '  The  one  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  Foggio  Gherardi;  the 
other,  judging  from  the  famous  description  of 
its  surroundings,  was  the  Villa  Pasolini  or  Ras- 
potii,  at  that  time  the  property  of  the  Mcmmi, 
the  pupils  of  Giotto,  overlooking  the  valley 
which  in  the  last  century  belonged  to  the 
American,   Prof.   Willard   Fiske. 

Each  of  the  stories  is  introduced  by  a 
vignette  in  words,  describing  the  activities  of 
the  gay  little  company;  all  of  the  characters 
are  vividly  depicted  and  artfully  contrasted. 
Their  behavior  is  in  deliberate  contrast  to  the 
freedom  of  their  speech,  and  when  there  is 
some  talk  about  a  scandal  arising  from  their 
sojourn  together  Filomcla  replies  to  Neifile : 
"That  amounts  to  nothing,  where  I  live  virtu- 
ously and  my  conscience  m  no  wise  reproaches 
me ;  let  those  who  will  speak  against  me ; 
I  take  God  and  the  Truth  for  my  defence.* 

Some  of  the  stories  have  been  retold  in 
modem  times;  others  have  been  elaborated  into 
plays.  Washington  Irving  used  that  of  •Fred- 
erick of  the  Alberighi  and  his  Falcon.*  Keats 
put  into  immortal  verse  the  'Pot  of  BasiL* 
Chaucer,  who  died  only  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later  than  Boccaccio,  imitated  him  and  used  hb 
material.  In  spite  of  the  indelicacy  of  many  of 
the  stories  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the 
classics  of  world  literature.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently translated  in  expurgated  form;  com- 
plete It  is  to  be  found  in  three  volumes  trans- 
lated into  rather  stilted  and  affected  English  by 
James  Payne  and  published  in  1886  by  the 
Villon  Society  for  private  circulation.  Consult 
Barioli,  Adolpho,  'I  Precursori  del  Boccaccio 
e  alcune  delle  sue  Fonti>  (Florence  1874)  ;  Lee, 
A.  CoUingwood,  *TTie  Decamerone,  its  Sources 
and  Analogues'  (London  1909) ;  Symonds,  J. 
A.,  'Giovanni  Boccaccio'  (London  1895) ; 
Moutier,  Ignaiio,  'II  Decamerone,  con  spiega- 
zioni  t  ratte  dai  miglioci  commentari '  ( Paris 
1849)  ■  Morley,  Henry,  'II  Decamerone,  Forty 
of  the  100  Novels  with  Introduction'  (1902  and 
1909) ;  also  the  edition  by  Dr.  GuilLo  Farrario 
with  notes  from  the  best  editions  (Florence 
1841). 

Nathan  Haskeu.  Dc«£. 

DE  CAMP,  John  C,  American  naval  offi- 
cer: b.  New  Jersty,  5  Oct.  1812;  d.  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  24  June  1875.  He  entered  the  navy  in 
1827;  served  in  the  frigate  Constitution  off  the 
coast  of  Africa  in  1854,  and  received  the  rank 
of  commander  the  next  year.  During  the  Civil 
'  War  he  had  command  of  the  steam  sloop 
Iroquois  in  the  attack  on  Fon  Jadcson  and 
Fort  Philip,  and  served  on  the  Mississipiii  under 
Farr^{UI,    distinguishing    himself    especially   at 


with  the  rank  of  i 


DE  CAMP,  Joseph  Rodefer,  American 
figure  and  landscape  painter :  b.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  5  Nov.  1858.  He  studied  there  under 
Duveneck  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich. 
He  established  himself  in  Boston  in  1893,  and 
became  an  instructor  in  the  school  of  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Society  of  American  Artists  in  1888.  He 
received    the    Temple    gold    medal    from    the 
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DECAPOD  CRUSTACEA 


1  An  EsBI  IndUn  edible  c»b  (Podepbibilmui  viiil) . 

2  E«>1  Indlui  ■picf  ciab  (PiilhcDope  honida)  7  Koitbeic  abiimp  (I 

3  A  HedileiiuieiD  ciiib  (Pien  aiouu)  B  A  Hediteirueaa   poicBJiiD   ciaD   ^junuiica 

4  Tluee-ui^ed      Mcdilerrueui     cub      (GocotiliT  ■ymnisu) 

5  Thiee-uglwl  Allinlic  (Mb  (PiioUmbiu*  nlUdDS)  10  HedileRUion  pviple  ciab  (Li)ia  tU»R») 
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DSCAHPB  —  DEC  APOLIS 


PeniUrlvanu  Academy  of  Fme  Arts  in  1909; 
honorable  mentign  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900  for  a  'Woman  Drying  Her  Hair,'  and  a 
gold  medal  at  the  Saint  Louis  Exposition  in 
1904.  He  created  great  enthusiasm  in  Berfin 
in  1910  with  <An  Interior*  and  <A  Lady  Play- 
ing a  Lute.'  Has  painted  a  great  many  proni- 
nent  Americans  and  was  award  Beck  portrait 
medal  at  Philadelphia  in  1911.  Notable  works 
are  in  the  Cincinnati  and  Worcester  i    ' 


DECAMPS,  it-kln'.  Alexandre  Gabriel, 
French  painter:  b.  Paris,  March  1803;  d.  Fon- 
taincbleau,  23  Aug.  I860.  He  was  educated  in 
the  studio  of  Abel  de  Pujol.  When  a  young 
man  be  made  a  journey  (o  the  East,  ana 
•  returned  from  thence  with  a  collection  of 
sketches,  from  which  he  afterward  produced 
some  of  his  finest  pictures.  Among  the  more 
celebrated  of  these  are  'The  Grand  Baiaar' ; 
'Relievina  Guard  at  Smyrna';  'A  Turkish 
Cafi';  'Turkish  Children  Goin^  Out  of 
School' ;  and  'Arab  Horsemen  Passing  a  Ford.' 
Of  pictures  of  another  class  are  'The  ShejJierd 
and  His  Flock  Overtaken  by  a  Storm';  'An 
Italian  Village';  'The  Hawking  Party'; 
'Spaniards  Playing  at  Cards'  ;  'Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  Panza.'  Decamps  also  produced 
some  historical  and  sacred  pictures  of  a  high 
order  of  art,  including  the  'Defeat  of  the  Cim- 
bri' ;  'The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes' ; 
'Joseph  Sold  by  His  Brethren';  'The  Finding 
of  Moses,'  and  others.  The  leading  merits  of 
this  painter  are  great  originality  of  conception 
and  vigor  of  expression,  with  a  wonderful  skill 
in  the  treatment  of  light  and  shade.  He  was 
made  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1839.  He  was  extremely  sensitive  and  conscious 
of  his  departure  from  classical  tradition,  and 
he  abandoned  art  for  many  years.  Consult  the 
monograph  by  Moreau;  Qiesneau,  'Movement 
modeme  en  deinture:  Decamps'  (Paris  IB61)  ; 
Stranahan,  'Modem  French  Painters'  (New 
York  1888). 

DE  CANDOLLE,  Aagnstiii  Prrame, 
Swiss  botanist:  b.  Geneva,  4  Feb,  1778;  a.  there, 
9  Sept.  1841.  He  studied  chemistry,  physics 
and  botany  in  Paris,  where  in  1797  his  earliest 
work,  on  lichens,  was  published.  Other  works 
quickly  followed,  including  his  'Astragalogia' 
(1803)  and  his  valuable  'Historia  Plantamm 
Succutentarum.'  In  1803  he  was  ekcted  to  an 
honorary  professorship  in  the  Academy  of 
Geneva,  but  remained  in  Paris,  and  delivered 
his  first  botanical  lectures  in  the  0>llcge  de 
France  in  1804.  His  'Flore  Frani;aise'  appeared 
in    four   volumes   in    1805.      Employed   by    the 

fovernment,  he  visited  all  parts  of  France  and 
taly  in  1806-12.  investigating  their  botany  and 
agncultnre.  The  results  of  his  journeys  are 
partly  embodied  in  a  supplement  to  the  'Flore.' 
He  was  appointed  in  1807  to  a  chair  at  Mont- 
pellier,  where  be  lived  from  1810  to  1816;  he 
then  retired  to  Geneva,  where  a  professorship 
of  botany  was  founded  for  him  and  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  De  Candolle 
was  an  industrious  writer,  and  the  fruits  of  his 
studies  in  systematic  botany  and  the  properties 
and  natural  affinities  of  plants  are  embodied  in 
a  considerable  number  of  works.  The  greatest 
of  these,  his  'Regni  Vegetabilis  Systema 
Naturale'  (Vols.  J  and  II,  1818-21),  was  com- 
menced on  loo  grand  a  scale,  and  was  cominued 
within  more  reasonable  limits  in  the  'Prodro- 


DECAPODA,  an  order  of  malacostracous 
Crustacea  (q.v,),  in  which  (he  fourth  to  the 
eighth  pairs  inclusive  of  the  thoracic  append- 
ages form  uniramous  walking  limbs ;  the  head 
and  thorax  are  united  to  form  a  cephalothorax 
and  the  eyes  arc  stalked.  Three  sub-orders  are 
usually  recognized:  (1)  The  Mocrura,  in  which 
the  abdomen  is  not  permanently  flexed  beneath 
the  thorax,  but  forms  a  long,  powerful  swim- 
ming organ  terminated  by  a  so-called  caudal 
fin;  (2)  the  Brackytira,  having  the  abdomen 
much  reduced  in  size  and  permanently  flexed 
beneath  the  thorax,  which  is  usually  shorter 
than  its  width,  while  the  antennae  and  antennules 
are  much  reduced  in  size.  The  crab  is  typical 
of  this  group.  (3^  The  jinomvra,  or  hermit 
crabs  and  their  allies,  with  soft,  usually  asym- 
metrical abdominal  segments.  See  Crab;  Lob- 
stek;  Hesmit  Cbab. 

A  sub-order  of  cephalopods  (q.v.).  contain- 
ing (hose  forms  with  live  pairs  of  tentacles,  is 
also  known  as  Decapoda.  It  comprises  the 
squid,  cuttle-fish,  the  fossil  belemnites,  the  giant 
cephalopods  of  the  ocean  and  other  related 
forms.     See  Cephauii^ds. 

DECAPOLIS,  The.  The  name  of  a  Greek 
ctmfederation  of  cities  east  of  the  river  Jordan. 
After  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great 
many  Creeks  setded  in  Palestine,  many  going  . 
to  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  con- 
federation was  formed  after  the  death  of  Herod 
in  4  ac  Some  of  the  cities  had  been  free  but 
had  been  deprived  of  their  freedom  by  the 
Jewish  Maccabean  princes.  Later  Fompcy  re- 
stored their  freedom  to  them.  Their  civic 
eras  dated  from  the  year  64-63  B.C,,  the  year 
of  Pompcy's  campaign  in  the  country.  As  the 
Latin  name  signifies  the  confederation  included 
10  cities  at  first.  Later  other  cities  joined  the 
league,  until  there  were  18  members  of  the 
league  from  first  fo  last.  It  was  formed  for 
protection  against  Semitic  influences  hostile  to 
them.  Scylhopolis  was  the  only  city  west  of 
the  Jordan.  It  was  included  in  the  league  be- 
cause of  its  strategic  situation  which  com- 
manded the  route  to  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
seacoast  and  to  the  sea.  The  rest  were  east 
of  the  Jordan  and  southeast  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  The  other  nine  original  cities  were 
Gadara.  Hippos.  Pella,  Dion,  Gerasa,  Philadel- 
phia, Raphana,  Kanatha  and  Damascus.  Those 
added  later  were  Abita,  Kanata.  Kapi tolas, 
Edrei.  Boasra  and  three  of  their  neighbors  not 
named.  Each  city  controlled  the  territory  in 
the  surrounding  country,  Jesus  Christ  entered 
the  land  of  the  Gadarencs  and  performed  a 
miracle  there  (Mark  v.  1-20).  His  demon- 
possessed  patient  published  the  news  of  his 
cure  in  all  Decapolis.  The  cities  were  usually 
built  for  defense  and  were  located  on  a  hill 
or  mound  and  near  some  stream  or  body  of 
water.  Many  of  the  streets  were  colonnaded. 
In  the  ruins  of  Gerasa,  one  of  the  richest  of 
the  cities,  nearly  200  of  these  columns  are  still 
standing,  and  at  Philadelphia  about  a  dozen 
still  remain.  Some  of  the  cities  had  two  amphi- 
theatres each.  The  la^test  was  at  Philadelphia. 
which  would  possibly  seat  7.000  people;  the 
others  would  accommodate  from  2.000  to  4.000 
spectators.  Some  of  the  cities  also  had  artificial 
lakes  on  which  sham  sea-fights  were  staged.  ' 
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Eacli  dty  had  its  own  annual  festival  for  ath- 
letic games.  Tbe  temples  were  beautiful.  In 
each  was  a  central  hall  ranging  in  size  front  50 
to  70  feet  in  length  and  from  30  to  SO  feet  in 
width.  The  reli^on  of  the  homeland  prev^Ied. 
GacUra  was  an  important  town  before  the  time 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Vespasian  captured 
it  and  destroyed  most  of  the  inhabitanls.  Jo- 
sephus  was  the  Jewish  general  in  command  and 
was  made  a  prisoner  and  taken  to  Rome.  The 
site  of  Pella  has  been  explored  and  a  volume 
published  by  the  Palestine  Elxploration  Fund 
containing  the  results.  Kanatha  occupied  the 
site  of  the  dty  of  Kenath  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  The  sites  of  some  of  the 
other  cities  remain  undiscovered  by  modem 
archicolo^sts.  These  cities  were  centres  of  lit- 
erary activity.  From  Gadara  came  *Philodemu3 
the  Epicurean,  a  contemporan'  of  Cicero, 
Meleager  the  epigrammatist,  Menippus  the 
satirist,  Theodorus  the  rhetorician,  the  tutor 
of  Tiberius,  and  others,  Gerasa  also  was  the 
mother  of  teachers.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  men- 
tiops  three,  Ariston,  Kerykos  and  Plato."  The 
dties  flourished  most  during  the  period  of  the 
Antonines.  It  was  then  that  Gerasa  reached 
the  height  of  her  glory.  For  fuller  details  the 
reader  is  referred  to  'The  Historical  Geografrfiy 
of  the  Holy  Luid>  by  George  Adam  Smith,  to 
which  we  acknowledge  indebtedness  for  many 
of  the  facts  of  this  article. 

DECATUR,  Stephen,  American  commo- 
dore: b,  Newport,  R.  I.,  1751;  d,  Philadelphia, 
14  Nov.  1808.  During  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution  he  commanded  several  privateers 
and  acquired  some  reputation  by  the  capture 
of  English  ships.  At  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  with  France  in  1798  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Delaware,  of 
20  guns,  in  which  ship  he  cruised  during  the 
years  1798-99  on  the  American  coast  and  in  the 
West  Indies,  capturing  at  difFerent  times  the 
French  privateers  Le  Croyable  of  14,  and 
Marsvin  of  10,  guns.  In  IsX)  he  commanded 
a  squadron  of  13  sail  on  the  Guadeloupe  station, 
the  Philadelphia,  a  frigate  of  38  guns,  being 
his  flagship, 

DECATUR,  Stephen,  American  commo- 
dore: b.  Sinepuxent,  Md.,  5  Jan.  1779;  d.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  22  March  1820.  He  was  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  naval  history  of  the 
United  States  for  the  100  years  between  Paul 
Jones  and  Farragut,  He  was  well  educated  at 
the  Episcopal  Academy  and  at  Che  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Refusing  a  derical  Ufe,  in 
1796  he  entered  the  counting  house  of  a  firm 
of  ship  owners.     In  1797  he  got  out  Che  keel 

Sieces  of  the  frigate  United  Stales  and  was  on 
er  when  she  was  launched,  the  first  ship  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  Through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Commodore  John  Barry  he  was 
appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  navy  by  Presi- 
dent Adatns,  30  April  1798.  He  cruised  in  the 
West   Indies    during   the    French   War    in    the 


ability  that  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant, 
3  June  1799,  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Tripolitan 
war,  in  command  of  the  schooner  Enterprise, 
he  captured  the  bomb  ketch  Maslico,  23  Dec. 
1803,  In  this  ketch,  renamed  the  Intrepid,  he 
destroyed  the  frigate  Philadelphia  in  the  harbor 
of  Tnpoli  by  a  singularly  bold  stroke. 


•Hie 


On  3  Aug.  1S04  Decatur  commanded  the 
American  gunboats  in  their  attack  on  Che  Tri- 
politan SoCilla.  He  captured  two  gunboats 
by  the  most  desperate  hand-to-hand  fighting  in 
a  battle  which  has  been  called  the  *biggest  little 
fight  in  htstoiv,*  and  well  merits  the  name.  He 
took  part  in  four  other  attacks  on  Tripoli  with 
his  usual  distinction.  For  the  burning  of  the 
Philadelphia  he  was  commissioned  a  captain, 
and  at  the  age  of  25  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  frigate  Conslititlion.  At  the  dose  of  the 
war  he  returned  home,  having  divided  with 
Commodore  Preble  the  honors  of  the  campaign. 

On  8  March  1806  he  married  Miss  Susan 
Wheeler  of  Norfolk,  Va,  He  had  no  children, 
and  his  wife  survived  him  many  years.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  he  was  in 
command  of  the  United  States,  in  whose  build- 
ing he  had  assisted,  on  which  he  had  been 
launched,  and  in  which  he  had  made  his  first 
cruise.  On  25  Oct.  1812  the  United  States  cap- 
tured the  British  frigate  Macedonian,  which  was 
dismasted  and  almost  cut  to  pieces.  She  lost 
35  per  cent  of  her  complement,  or  89  killed  or 
mortally  wounded,  and  IS  severely  wounded, 
besides  manv  others  slightly  wounded.  On  the 
American  snip  seven  were  kilted  or  mortally 
wounded,  and  five  severely  wounded.  The 
United  Slates  was  practically  intact, 
weather  remained  favorable  and  by  s 
work  for  two  weeks  the  Macedonian  was 
patched  up  and  brought  back  to  New  York, 
the  only  trophy  of  the  great  frigate  actions 
of  the  war  that  remained  afloat.  The  disparity 
in  force  in  favor  of  the  United  Stales  was 
about  7  to  S,  in  damage  inflicted  about  9  to  1. 

After  being  blockaded  in  New  London  for 
a  year  Decatur  took  command  of  Che  frigate 
President.  On  the  night  of  14  Jan.  ISIST  in 
the  midst  of  a  howling  gale,  he  put  Co  sea 
from  New  York.  On  che  morning  of  the  15th, 
off  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  he  fell  in 
with  a  British  squadron  of  five  heavy  ships. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  escape,  but  in  the 
afternoon  the  President  was  brou^t  to  by  the 
frigate  Endymion.  A  running  fight  ensued  until 
6  o'dock,  when  Decatur  attempted  to  lay  the 
Endymion  aboard,  hoping  to  capture  her,  scut- 
tle the  President  and  escape  on  the  British  ship, 
but  the  Endymion  had  the  heels  of  the  Fr«jj- 
iJenlandavoided themanceuvre.  For  two  hours 
the  vessds  sailed  side  by  side  in  furious  con- 
flict. At  the  end  of  this  time  the  Endymion 
was  entirely  silenced.  She  had  been  fou^t  to 
a  standstill.  Decatur  could  not  take  possession 
for  fear  of  the  other  ships.  He  tried  running 
again,  but  the  President  had  been  severely  in- 
jured in  the  battle,  and  about  11  o'dock  she 
was  overhauled  by  two  British  frigates,  which 
ran  alongside  and  opened  fire.  The  British 
flagship  was  also  in  range  and  the  last  ship  was 
coming  up  rapidly.  The  President  had  lost  24 
killed  and  55  wounded,  induding  most  of  her 
deck  officers,  Decatur  himsdf  had  been  twice 
wounded.  Further  conflict  with  two  fresh  ships 
was  h<M)eless.  Decatur  reluctantly  struck  his 
flag  and  surrendered  lo  the  commodore  of  the 
squadron.  He  was  court-martialed  for  the  loss 
of  his  ship,  and  acquitted  of  any  misconduct  in 
words  of  the  highest  commendation. 

After  the  dose  of  the  war  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  squadron  and  sent  to  the  ^rbary 
Slates  to  exact  reparation  for  injuries  and  to 
enforce  treaties  of  peace.    His  squadron  caj^ 
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tured  the  Algerinc  frigate  Metkouda  and  the 
brig  Estedio  on  17  and  19  June.  On  30  June 
1815  he  exacted  submission  and  p«ace  from  the 
E>ey  of  Algiers ;  on  26  July  the  same  from  the 
Bey  of  Tunis-  and  on  7  August  the  same  from 
the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli.  The  treaties  were  made 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  and  iodemnities 
demanded  were  paid  immediately. 

In  1816  he  was  appointed  naral  commis- 
sioner. On  22  March  1820  he  was  lolled  in  a 
due]  with  Commodore  James  Barron.  The 
cause  of  this  duel  arose  from  certain  strictures 
which  Decatur  passed  on  Barron.  Barron  had 
been  suspended  for  hii  conduct  on  the  Chtsa- 
peake  when  she  was  attacked  by  the  LeoPard  in 
1807.  He  had  not  returned  to  die  United  States 
duriri^  the  War  of  1812  but  had  remained  in 
Eiigland.  where  he  claimed  lo  have  been  im- 
prisoned for  debt  When  he  applied  for  rein* 
SUttemeut  after  the  close  of  the  war  Decatur 
op_posed  his  request  He  need  not  have  enter- 
tained Barron's  challenge  save  for  a  too  nice 
sense  of  honor.  He  is  buried  in  Saint  Peter's 
church-yard,  Philadelphia. 

l^alty  to  his  country  was  the  very  breath 
of  life  to  Decatur.  Our  judgment  does  not 
entirely  approve  the  ethic  significance  of  his 
famous  sentiment,  *My  country — may  she 
ever  be  right,  but,  right  or  wrong,  my  coim- 
try* ;  but  our  affections  lend  to  mate  the  senti- 
ment OUT  own.  There  is  a  ring  of  sincerity  in 
the  words  and  in  him  which  wins  us  in  spite  of 
all.  His  nephew,  Siepbek,  b.  1815;  d.  1876, 
was  also  a  commodore  in  the  United  State* 
Navy. 

'Consult  Brady,  'Decatur^ i  Uackenrie,  'De~ 
catur' ;  *Autobi<^raphy  of  Commodore  Motv 
ris' ;  Allen,  'Navy  and  Bart>ary  Corsairs*;  va- 
rious naval  histories. 

Cybus  Townsend  BsAinr. 

DECATUR,  Ala.,  dty,  county-scat  of  Mot^ 
gan  county,  on  the  Tennessee  River  and  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  Southern  rail- 
roads, 75  miles  north  of  Birrningham.  It  has 
extensive  manufactures  of  i«ricultural  impler- 
mentSr  ei^nes,  foundry  products,  lumber,  sash 
and  blinds,  furniture,  iron,  flour,  cotton,  cot- 
tonseed oil,  fertilizer  and  leather.  Its  chief 
buildings  are  the  new  post  office,  dty  hall,  Car- 
negie libraiy,  schoolhouses,  hospital  and  in- 
firmaries.   Pop.  5,500. 

DBCATUR,  Ga.,  town,  county-seat  of  De 
Kalb  County,  on  the  Georgia  Railroad,  six 
miles  east  of  Atlanta.  Decatur  was  settled 
about  1822  and  is  governed  Inr  a  mayor  and  a 
council  of  six  members  elected  by  popular  vote. 
It  is  connected  with  Atlanta  l^  two  electric 
Street  railroads,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Agnes 
Scott  Institute  for  young  ladies  and  the  Donald 
Fraser  School  for  boys.  A  battle  was  fought 
here  20  July  1864  between  a  portion  of  Sher- 
man's army,  under  General  'Thamas,  and  the 
Confederates  under  General  Hood,  die  latter  re- 
treating at  nightfall.    Pop.  3,000. 

DECATUR,  III.,  city  and  countjj-seat  of 
Macon  County,  near  the  Sangamon  River,  and 
on  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois  Central  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  and  Dayton  and  ttie  Vandalia 
railroads,  173  miles  southwest  of  Chicai?o  and 
38  miles  east  of  Springfield.  It  was  settled  in 
1830  and  in  1836  was  incorporated.  Decatur  ts 
in  the  midst  of  the  famous  Illinois  com  belt  and 
is  the  trade  centre  of  several  counties.     The 


chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  com 
mills,  railroad  shops,  iron  works,  flour  mills, 
planing  mills,  agricultural  implement  works, 
enipne  and  boiler  works,  casket  and  cofhn  fac- 
tories, bridge  works,  electric-light  fixtures,  corn- 
shell  er,  waterworks  equipment,  starch  factories, 
soda  fountain  works  and  mantle  factories.  The 
United  States  census  of  manufactures  for  1914 
recorded  for  Decatur  126  industrial  establish- 
ments of  factory  grade,  employing  4,988  per- 
sons, of  whom  4,003  were  wage  earners, 
receiving  $2,326,000  annually  in  wages.  The 
capital  invested  totaled  $12,550,000,  and  the 
year's  output  was  valued  at  $11,957,000;  of  this 
$3,291,000  was  the  value  added  by  manufaclure. 
The  ci^  has  a  large  trade  in  grain,  coal,  live- 
stock and  manufactured  products. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  gov- 
ernment builaing,  the  county  courthouse,  the 
mtmicipal  buildings,  a  Carnegie  library,  home 
for  aged  and  organs,  Saint  Mary's  Hospital, 
the  churches  (about  25  buildings)  and  the 
schools.  There  is  a  good  system  of  public 
schools,  including  a  well-equipped  high  school. 
There  are  two  parish  schools.  The  principal 
departments  of  the  Tames  Milhkcn  University 
are  located  here.  There  are  three  national 
banks.  The  |;ovemment  is  by  commission  since 
1911.  The  city  owns  and  operates  tbe  electric- 
U^t  plant  and  the  waterworks.  Lincoln  re- 
ceiveahis  first  endorsement  as  jiresidential  can- 
didate at  the  Illinais  Republican  Convention 
held  here  on  6  May  1860.  Decatur  is  also  the 
birthplace  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
Post  1  having  been  organized  here  on  6  April 
1866.    Pop.  37,825. 

DECATUR,  Ind.,  dty.  coimty-seat  of 
Adams  County,  on  the  Saint  MaiVs  River,  and 
the  Grand  Rapids  and  I.,  Toledo,  S.  L.  and  K.  C. 
and  Elrie  railroads,  20  miles  southeast  of  Fort 
Wayne,  and  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
State.  Its  prindpal  industries  are  the  msnn- 
facturing  of  lumber,  brick  and  machinery,  and 
stone  quarrying.  It  has  municipal  water  and 
lighting  plants,  a  Carnegie  library  and  a  Knight 
of  PyUiias  home.  Decatur  was  settled  in  1840 
and  incorporated  in  1882.    Pop.  5,000. 

DECATUR,  Hich.,  town  of  Van  Buren 
County,  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  24 
miles  southwest  of  Kalamazoo.  It  is  in  a  rich 
farming  section  and  has  an  important  trade  In 
grain,  fruit,  celery  and  peppermint.  The  indus- 
tries are  a  large  measure  works,  novelty  factory, 
foundries,  and  manufactures  of  flour,  stoves, 
etc.,  and  two  grain  elevators.    Pop.  1,500. 

DECATUR,  Tex.,  dty,  county-seat  of  Wise 
County,  on  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Rail- 
road, 45  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Worth.  The 
town,  which  has  municipal  waterworks  and 
electric-lighting  plant,  is  the  trade  centre  of  an 
agricultural  region  and  its  industries  are  chiefly 
those  of  a  cotton-growing  country,  with  the 
quarrying  of  limestone.  The  Northwest  Texas 
Baptist  College  is  located  here.    Pop.  2,000. 

DBCAZBS,  d^kSz',  Blie,  Due,  French 
statesman :  b.  Saint  Martin  du  Laye,  Gironde,  28 
Sept.  1780;  d.  Decazeville,  France,  25  Oct.  I86a 
He  gained  the  confidence  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
king  of  Holland,  whom  he  served  even  after 
his  abdication  in  1810;  but  Joined  the  cause  of 
the  Bourbons  in  1814  and  under  the  second 
restoration  discharged  the  duties  of  Prefect  of 
Police  at  Paris  witt  mariced  ability.    In  1818  he 
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became  Home  Minister,  and  in  Hovember  1819 
Premier.  After  the  ^sassination  of  the  Duke 
de  Berry  in  1820  he  resijgned  and  Louis  XVIII 
made  him  a  duke  and  his  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land,  where  he  remained  till  December  1821. 
Under  the  reign  of  Charles  X  he  opposed  the 
extreme  measures  of  the  government,  and  after 
1830  adhered  to  Louis  Philippe.  From  1834-48 
he  was  grand  referendary  of  the  peers.  Con- 
sult Daudet,  E,,  <Louis  XVIII  et  le  due  De- 
caies'  (Paris  1899), 

DECBASBD    WIFE'S    SISTER    MAR- 


/oid  The  bil!  legalizing  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons several  times,  but  till  1896  Was  invariabl; 
rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with,  however, 
decreasing  majorities.  In  1895  the  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Lords,  but  went  no  farther.  The 
Colonial  Bill,  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
more  than  20  years  ago  and  in  the  House  of 
Lords  during  the  session  of  18^  to  make  mar- 
riages of  this  class  legally  contracted  in  the 
colonies  legal  also  in  island,  and  the  Scotch 
Bill,  having  a  similar  object,  also  was  never 
carried,  though  there  were  not  wanting  high  au- 
thorities who  pronounced  such  marriages  legal 
in  Scotland  even  without  any  special  permissive 
legislation.  It  may  be  added  that  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  specially  legalized 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  in  all  the 
Australian  colonies,  in  Canada,  Barbados,  Cey- 
lon, Mauritius,  N'ew  Zealand,  South  Africa  and 
Jersey.  Bills  similar  to  the  English  bill  were 
also  passed  in  Natal.  These  were,  however,  re- 
fused ratification  (by  tiie  Crown)  for  special  or 
technical  reasons.  'Throughout  India  marriages 
of  this  kind  were  universally  legal  among  all 
sects  and  creeds,  except  British  subjects  wnose 
domicile  was  in  Great  Britain.  In  every  Chris- 
tian country,  except  Great  Britain,  such  mar- 
riages were  legal;  and  at  last,  despite  the  oppo- 
sition and  subsequent  refusals  of  the  High 
Church  party  to  recognite  the  fact,  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  rendered  Ic^al 
b>;  the  Act  of  1907.  The  marriage  of  a  woman 
with  her  deceased  husband's  brother,  however. 


during  the  wife's  lifetime. 

DECEIT,  in  law,  the  misleading  of  a 
person  as  to  material  facts,  with  the  intention 
of  fraud  and  to  his  damage.  It  has  been  held 
by  the  courts  that  erroneous  and  misleading 
statements  without  the  intent  to  defraud,  but  as 
a  consequence  of  neglect  of  the  duty  of  know- 
ing the  truth  as  to  such  statements,  has 
amoimted  to  deceit.  Deceit  is  recognized  as  a 
sufficient  ground  for  the  voiding  of  contracts, 
and  as  fonndationfor  suit  for  damages. 

DECEMBER,  the  12th  month  of  our  year, 
from  the  I.atin  decern,  10,  because  of  the  Ro- 
man year  instituted  by  Romulus  it  constituted 
the  lOth  month,  the  year  beginning  with  March. 
In  December  the  stln  enters  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn and  passes  our  winter  solstice.  This  month 
was  under  flie  protection  of  Vesta, 


DECEMBRISTS  (in  Russian  'Deka- 
bristy*),  name  given  in  Russian  histoiy  to  the 
members  of  various  secret  societies  which  were 
formed  in  Russia  during  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander I,  beginning  in  181C^  and  rising  in  open 
insurrection  on  14  Dec.  1825.  The  failure  of 
Alexander  I  to  put  into  eflect  his  humanitarian 
ideals  which  he  had  promised  to  the  people 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  utter 
inability  of  Count  Arakchew,  into  whose  hands 
passed  the  administrative  power,  to  understand 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  people,  caused  a 
great  dissatisfaction  amongst  llie  people  and 
a  secret  society  was  formed  under  the  name 
'SoyUE  spaseniya*  ("Union  for  Salvation*) 
Among  the  founders  of  this  union  were  several 
grand  dukes,  hich  officers  of  the  army  aAd  the 
civil  service.  The  main  objects  of  that  society, 
as  expressed  in  its  constitution,  were  to  en- 
deavor by  all  means  and  available  forces  and 
for  the  general  good  to  maintain  the  mild  and 
honorable  measures  of  the  government,  to  pre- 
vent all  evils  and  crooked  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  officials,  etc  But  its  most  secret  and  sacred 
ideal  was  to  introduce  in  Russia  a  parliamentary 
system  of  government.  In  1818  the  society 
adopted  another  name  Soyui  Blagodenttviya 
(•Union  of  Prosperity*).  During,  tiie  coro- 
nattoD  of  Emperor  Nikolas  Pavlovich  the 
Decembrists,  profiting  1^  the  interregnum  that 
n-eccded  and  the  militaiy  disorder,  proclaimed 
Prince  TrubetiJcvy  dictator  of  Russia,  with  the 
aim  of  effecting  a  revolution  and  establishing  a 
republican  form  of  government.  But  Tru- 
hetikvy  declined  autocratic  power;  the  revolo- 
tion  broke  out.  however,  on  14  Dec.  1825,  and 
was  immediately  suppressed  and  the  ringleaders 
were  summarily  dntlt  with. 

DECEMVIRS,  (1)  the  10  men  appointed  to 
codify  the  laws  of  ancient  Rome.  Commission 
ers  were  sent  to  Greece  to  study  Greek  statute 
law  and  on  their  return  (451  B.C.)  all  the 
magistracies  were  suspended  and  a  commission 
of  10  patricians  {decemviri  legibus  icribendii) 
appMnted,  with  consular  powers  to  reduce  the 
laws  to  writing  and  to  govern  the  state  during 
their  term  of  office.  TTie  finished  code,  after 
being  ratified  by  the  comitia  of  the  centuries. 
was  erected  in  the  Forum  inscribed  on  10 
tables  of  wood.  Next  year  the  decemviratc 
was  renewed  and  added  two  tables.  The  whole 
code  was  known  as  the  Twelve  Tables  (q.v.). 
Ilie  president  of  both  the  decemvirates  was 
A^ius  Claudius  (q.v.) .  They  resigned  in 
44/ B.C.  and  the  usual  magistracies  were  restored. 
(2)  The  decemviri  sacrxs  faciundis  were  mem- 
bers of  a  sacred  college,  appointed  for  life, 
whose  du^  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  Sibvllinc 
books  and  to  celebrate  the  feasts  of  Apollo. 

DECHAMPS,  dt-shftA',  Adolph«,  Betgian 
journalist  and  statesman ;  b.  Melle,  17  June 
1807;  d.  near  Brussels,  19  July  187S,  Early  in 
life  a  dlsdple  of  Lamennais,  he  subsequently 
became  an  orthodox  Roman  Catholic.  From 
1843  to  1845  he  was  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
and  from  1845  until  August  1847,  when  the 
triumph  of  the  Liberal  party  led  to  his  secession. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Aftairs.  From  1837  to  1851 
he  conducted  the  Catholic  Revue  de  Bmxelles, 
founded  by  himself  and  Dedecker.  He  was  an 
able  admimstrator  and  an  influential  parliamen- 
tary Bp^ker.  He  was  tiie  author  of  'L'Empire 
et  l'Angleterr«>   (1860);  ^Lft  France  et  1'AIle- 
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magne*    (1865);    <Le  Prince   de  Bismarck  et 

I'entrevue  des  trois  empereurs'  (1873). 

DECIDUOUS  (Lat.  deciduus,  that  faUs 
down,  from  deciders,  fall  dgwn,  from  de,  down 
+  {odere,  fall),  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to 
various  organs  of  plants,  particularly  leaves,  to 
indicate  their  annual  or  periodic  fall.  When 
^e  calyx  of  a  flower  falls  with  the  corolla  it  is 
called  deciduous ;  when  it  falls  on  the  expan- 
sion of  die  flower  it  is  called  caducous.  Dedd- 
uous  trees  are  those  which  for  the  most  part 
annually   lose    and   renew    their  leaves.      See 

DUBATION. 

DECIDUOUS  TEETH.    See  Teeth. 

DECIMAL  ARITHMETIC,  the  common 
system  of  arithmetic,  in  which  the  figures  or 
S^i  ranged  in  a  row  increase  in  value  by 
being  multiplied  by  10  as  tbey  are  read  from 
cigbt  to  left,  and  decrease  at  a  similar  ratio 
from  left  to  right.  Also  that  part  of  the  science 
of  numerical  calculation  which  treats  of  deci- 
mal fractions.    See  Ffaction9. 

DECIMAL  PKACTION,  a  fracHon  whose 
denominator  is  ■  decimal  or  power  of  10.    Thus 
1234 
is  a  decimal  fraction.    It  may  be  decom- 


posed into  the  s 
1000 


=10    + 
By  an  obvious 


10 


100 


n  of  the  method  of  local 
values,  where  each  digit  has  10  times  the 
value  of  the  like  digit,  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeds it,  the  above  decimal  fraction  may 
clearly  be  written  more  concisely  in  the  form 
12.34,  where  the  decimal  point  after  the  2  merely 
serves  to  indicate  which  di^t  represents  units. 

In  this  abbreviated  form  a  decimal  fraction 
K  termed  a  decimal.  The  operations  of  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  may 
be  applied  to  decimals  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner as  to  integers ;  hence  their  great  utility. 
They  present,  nevertheless,  this  Ssadvantage, 
that  comparatively  few  fractional  quantities  or 
remainders  can  be  exactly  expressed  by  them ; 
in  other  words,  the  greater  number  of  common 
fractions  cannot  be  reduced,  as  it  is  called,  to 
decimal  fractions,  without  leaving  a  remainder. 

Common  fractions,  such  as  i,  i,  i,  ^  and 
h,  for  instance,  can  be  reduced  to  decimal 
fractions  only  by  multiplying  the  numerator  and 
denominator  of  each  by  such  a  number  as  will 
convert  the  denominator  into  10,  or  100,  1,000, 
etc  (The  common  process  is  merely  an  abridg- 
ment to  this).  But  that  is  possible  only  when 
the  denominator  divides  10  or  100  without  re- 
mainder. Thus,  of  the  above  denominators,  2 
is  contained  in  10,  S  times;  4  in  100,  2S  times; 
and  25  in  100,  4  times;  therefore. 

11X55  1     1  X  25 

22X5    10*      44X25 


25 


9     9X  4    36 


100  25    25  X  4   100 

But  neither  3  nor  7  will  divide  10  or 
of  10;  and  therefore  these  numbers  c 


duce  powers  of  10  by  multiplication.  In  such 
cases  wc  can  only  approximate  the  value  of  the 
fraction,  though  this  approximation  may  be 
made  as  dose  as  we  wish  by  taking  a  sufficient 


than  .00001,  and  so  on.  Analogues  of  decimal 
fractions  can  be  made  by  taking  some  other 
number  than  10  as  the  base  of  our  system  of 
notation :  if  6  is  our  base,  for  instance,  we  mv 
write  20   i  as  32.143,  meaning  (3  X  6)  +  2  + 

Cixy,)  +  (4xy,")  +  (3XM?). 

DECIMAL  SYSTEM.     See  Mnuc  Sxs> 

DECIMATION,  in  war,  the  selection  of 
4e  tenth  man  of  a  corps  by  lot  for  punishment. 
as  in  case  of  a  mutiny.  It  was  early  practised 
by  the  Romans.  Sometimes  tv^ry  tenth  man 
was  executed ;  sometimes  only  one  man  of  each 
company,  the  tenth  in  order,  as  was  the  case 
when  the  Saxons  mutinied  against  Blucher  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  practice  was  followed  by  Essex  at  Dub- 
lin (1599),  by  the  Auslrians  at  Leipzig  (1642), 
and  by  the  French  at  Trives  (1675).  The  teim 
is  fre<:]uentlv  used  in  a  loose  wajy  for  the  de- 
struction of  a  great  but  indefinite  proportion 
of  people,  as  of  an  army  of  inhabitants  of  a 
COtmtry. 

DECIUS,  GAIUS,  gi'yfis  de'shl-us,  Messiiu 
QuintuB  Trajaniu,  Roman  emperor:  b.  Buba- 
ha,  Panonia;  d.  25l  a.d.  He  reigned  from 
249  A.D.  to  251  A.D.  He  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians, and  among  them  martyred  Fabianus, 
bishop  of  Rome,  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carth^fe, 
and  cast  Origen  into  prison.  He  perished  with 
his   army   in    a   bloody   battle    near   Abriciu 


DECIUS  JUBELLIUS,  Roman  gcnerah 
He  was  ap^inted  to  the  command  of  the  Cam- 
panian  legion,  v^ich  had  been  stationed  at 
Rhegium  for  its  protection  281  B.a  Under  pre- 
text that  the  inhabitants  were'  intending  to  be- 
tray the  garrison  to  Pynhus,  he  perpetrated  the 
greatest  atrocities.  Shortly  after,  having  been 
attacked  by  a  disease  in  his  eyes,  he  sent  to 
Messana  for  a  physician,  who-  happoied  to  be  a 
native  of  Rhegium.  The  physioian,  to  revenue 
the  cruelties  inflicted  on  his  countrymen,  pre- 
scribed an  appUcatioi],  enjoining  Decius  to  con- 
tinue it,  however  painful  it  might  be,  till  the 
physician  again  returned.  The  pain  became  in- 
supportable, and  at  length  Decius  found  that 
his  sight  was  destroyed.  To  compete  bis 
punishment,  the  Romans  gave  eSect  to  the  com-  , 
plaints  of  the  citizens,  and  he  periled  by  fail 
own  hands  in  a  Roman  prison. 

DECIUS  MUS,  mSs,  Pnblitis,  Roman  con- 
sul. In  a  war  against  the  Latins  340  B.C.,  he 
devoted  himself  to  death  for  his  country,  that 
is,  after  certain  rites,  rushed  into  the  .midst  of 
the  foes  to  certain  death.  His  example  was 
followed  by  his  son,  and,  according  to  some 
historians,  by  his  grandson.  Such  acts  of  self- 
devotion  {devoHones)  were  not  unusual  at  that 
time,  when  patriotism  and  piety  exerted  a 
powerful  influence. 

DE  CrviTATE  DKI,  'The  C»y  of  God.> 
Augustine's  characteristic  theological  system  is 
to  be  looked  for  elsewhere  in  his  writings 
against  Pehigius  and  the  Donatists :  the  dep& 
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of  his  individual  religious  experiences  arc  re- 
vealed wilh  keen  powers  of  self-analysis  in 
'The  Confessions.'  The  title  of  the  present 
work  suggests  that  Augustine  had  in  mind  the 
kind  of  composition  of  which  Plato's  'Republic' 
is  the  supreme  example.  Such  a  detailed  ideal 
constTOCtion  of  a  newly-organized  polity  was. 
however,  far  from  the  author's  mind.  For 
dii$  reason  to  appeal  to  'The  Gty  of  God'  as 
a  prelitninary  ouUine  of  medixval  politics  is  to 
misunderstand  the  point  of  view  from  which  it 
vas  written.  Neither  Plato  nor  More  nor 
Campanella  nor  Harrington,  nor  the  variotis 
recent  constructions  of  a  new  order  of  society 
alooK  socialistic  lines,  can  be  used  to  render 
intelUKible  the  purpose  Au^stine  had  in  view. 
There  are  poliacal  and  sociological  elements  io 
AumiMine's  work  as  there  are  theological  and 
philosophical  presuppositions,  but  there  is  no 
systematic  development  of  any  of  these  factors; 
not  because  Augustine  bad  an  unsysteinatic 
mind  like  Oement  of  Alexandria,  but  because 
he  prepared  'The  City  of  God*  as  a  complete 
armory  of  Christian  apologetic  adapted  for  the 

Siestions  debated  between  Christians  and  Poly- 
eists  in  the  4th  century.  Just  because  toe 
book  was  written  to  meet  peculiar  cotrtemporary 
conditions,  it  is  full  of  what  appears  to  the 
modem  reader  as  extraneous  and  tedious 
tnalerial.  'The  City  of  God'  is  primarily  an 
attack  on  paganism  in  the  form  in  which 
^ganism  was  still  supported  in  (he  age  after 
Christianity  had  become,  under  Constantine, 
the  recognized  religion  of  the  Roman  state. 
Augustine  planned  on  a  lar^  scale  an  argument 
in  rebuttal  against  the  claim  made  by  ttie  ad- 
herents of  old-fashioned  polytheism  that  the 
adoption  of  ChristianiC)^  by  the  Roman  Efnpire 
had  brought  about  political  ruin  and  ethical  de- 
moralization. To  make  the  anti-pagan  case 
complete,  copious  quotations  are  made  from  the 
historic  records  of  the  Roman  people  to  show 
tiiat  they  had  always  beta  debarred  and  that 
their  political  schemes  had  failed.  Augustine 
uses  extensive  literary  sources,  but  as  he  is 
deaUng  with  what  was  t»  him  a  practical  every- 
day issue,  he  often  draws  examples  and  illus- 
trations from  actual  life.  He  describes  the 
manufacture  of  silverware,  he  tells  of  miracu- 
toos  cases  of  healing,  relates  wonders  he  has 
witnessed  himself,  notes  in  detail  examples  of 
heathen  astrology  and  thaumaturgy,  mentions 
the  invasion  of  the  Goths  under  Alaric  and 
refers  to  the  civil  wars  due  to  the  dynastic 
quarrels  in  the  family  of  Constantine.  All  this 
varied  material  is  treated  from  a  special  point 
,  of  view  which  itself  is  closely  related  with  the 
generally  misunderstood  title  of  the  book.  Ac- 
cording to  Augustine  the  Mimmum  bonum  is 
man's  sui>ematural  union  with  God  All 
rational  beings  enjoy  the  privilege  of  this  union 
either  under  normal  or  transcendent  conditions. 
'The  City  of  God'  then  is  the  community  of 
all  spiritual  beings,  angels  as  well  as  men,  who 
are  within  the  sphere  of  divine  grace.  In 
sketching  such  a  community  of  souls,  questions 
of  a  visible,  social  organization  are  altogether 
unimportant  All  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
contrast  between  the  city  of  earthly  beings, 
whose  end  is  destruction,  and  the  city  of  God, 
in  which  (he  souls  of  the  elect  realize  the  true 
laws  of  their  own  being.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  book  which  leads  one  to  inter  that  Augus- 
tine  looked    for   a    reorganization    of    society 


under  the  infiuence  of  the  Church  as  a  result  of 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Incident- 
ally in  the  course  of  his  argument  Augmtine 
introduces  judgments  on  the  actual  social  order 
as  he  knew  it  which  are  of  permanent  interest 
He  touches  on  Ksthetic  questions,  discusses 
familv  and  state  relationships,  examines  the 
foundation  of  the  right  of  private  property 
and  the  justification  of  class  distinctions.  To 
this  extent  'The  Ci&  of  God'  has  a  permanent 
place  in  sociological  thought,  because  it  ^ves 
expression  to  uie  reflections  of  a  keen  and 
on^nal  mind  on  the  last  stage  of  andent  dvili- 

Among  the  many  translations  of  'The  Qty 
of  God'  Qie  most  satisfactory  is  that  of  Uarcns 
Dods  in  T.  and  T,  Clark's  'Patristfc  Library.' 
A  reprint  of  the  17tb  century  revision  by  John 
Healey  will  be  found  in  Dent's  '"Temple 
Classics.'  The  Latin  text  appears  in  a  con- 
venient form  in  Teubner's  series  of  classical 
texts.  The  best  critical  edition  is  that  published 
in  the  'Latin  Ecclesiastical  Writers'  (Vienna 
Acadeiny  Collection).  Among  modem  works 
the  following  are  especially  useful :  Carlyle. 
R.  W.,  and  Qirlyle,  S.  J.,  'History  of  Medieval 
Political  Theory*  ■  Bert  rand,  L.,  'Saint  Augus- 
in'j-   Troeltsch,    E.,    'Augustin   die   christiiche 


Antike    im    Mittelalter' ;    Mausbach,    J,     'Di( 
Ethik   des   HI.    Augustin';    Schilling,   O.,    '[Ml 


Die 


.       .    „    _.,     Die 

Staats  und  Soziallehre  des  Augustins' ;  Hardy, 
Georges,  'Le  De  Civitate' ;  Angus,  S.,  'Sources 
of  the  First  Ten  Books  of  Augustine's  Oty  of 
God';  Eucken,  R.,  'Die  Lebens  auschauungen 
der  grossen  Denker.* 

WnjsOM  LtOYD  Betan. 

DECK.    See  Ship. 

DECKEN,  Karl  Klaua  von  der,  German 
African  traveler:  b.  Kotzen,  Urandenburg,  8 
Aug.  1833;  d.  Africa.  25  Sept.  186S.  He  en- 
tered the  Hanoverian  army,  which  he  left  after 
10  years'  service  (1860)  to  follow  his  bent 
toward  travel.  On  Barth's  advice  he  went  to 
Zanzibar  and  started  thence  on  a  journey  to 
Lake  N^assa,  which  failed  through  the  treach- 
ery of  his  Arab  guide.  Neit  year  he  started  on 
a  second  and  successful  journey  to  the  moun- 
tain regions  of  Kilimanjaro.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  with  Kersten,  he  climbed  that  moun- 
tain to  the  hei^t  of  13.780  feet  In  1863  he 
made  an  extensive  vovage  along  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  after-  which  he  returned  to  Europe 
to  plan  a  great  expedition  for  the  exploration 
of  East  African  rivers.  This  journey  ended  in 
disaster  and  Decken  was  murdered  by  a  So- 
mali. A  description  of  his  journeys  was  pub- 
lished by  Kersten  and  other  survivors  in  'Karl 
Klaus  von  der  Deckens  Reisen  in  Ostafrika 
1859-65'  (4  vols.,  1869-^79). 

DECKER,  Thomu.   See  Dekkeb,  Thomas. 

DECLARATION,  (t)  a  formal  or  posi- 
tive explanation  of  any  circumstance.  (2)  That 
part  of  law  process  or  pleadings  in  which  a 
statement  of  the  plainti^s  complaint  against 
the  defendant  is  set  forth,  with  the  additional 
circumstances  of  time  and  place  when  and 
where  the  injury  was  committed,  where  these 
are  requisite.  (3)  A  simple  affirmation  allowed 
in  certain  cases  to  be  taken  instead  of  an  oath 
or  solemn  afHrmation.  (See  AnriMATiON ; 
Oath).  _  In  the  United  States,  the  form  of  an 
oath  is  immaterial,  provided  it  be  such  as  the 
witness  believes  is  bmding  upon  his  conscience, 
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bnt  it  is  euenthil  that  the  oath,  declaration  or 

affirmation  be  administered  in  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law.  Mere  technical  variations  do 
not  affect  the  validity  of  an  oath,  and  verbal 
deviations  are  immaterial,  Pcrjurj'  may  be 
committed  although  the  person  was  improperly 
sworn.  No  person  is  permitted  to  make  a  dec- 
laration or  affirmation  unless  be  has  conscien- 
tious scruples  against  swearing  or  taking  an 
oath.  Declaration  in  lieu  of  an  oath  or  affirma- 
tion has  become  genera!  throughout  the  United 
States.  (4)  The  statement  maOe  by  a  prisoner, 
on  being  arrested  on  suspicion  of  a  crime,  which 
is  taken  down  in  writing. 

DECLARATION,  Dying,  a  declaration 
made  by  a  person  near  death.  The  rule  tlwt 
secondary  or  hearsay  evidence  is  inadmissiUe 
suffers  an  exception,  in  law,  in  the  case  of  a 
declaration  made  by  a  person  convinced  of  im- 
pending death  ana  who  may  not  survive  the 
trial  of  the  accused.  In  Scotland,  the  dying 
declaration  of  a  witness  is  admissible  even 
diOD^  not  conscious  of  the  danger  of  death, 
and  in  the  United  States  a  declaration  is  fre- 
quently admitted,  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal 
cases,  as  primary  evidence,  without  regard  to 
the  immediate  apprehensions  of  death.  The 
principle,  under  which  the  dyinf(  declaration  is 
admitted  is  that  the  awful  situation  of  the  dying 
person  is  as  powerful  over  conscience  as  the 
obli^tioR  of  an  oath,  and  does  away  with  all 
motive  to  disguise  the  truth.  Accordinglythe 
person  against  whom  a  dying  declaration  is  put 
in  evidence  may  be  allowed  to  show  thai  the 
deceased  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  feel 
the  reliaious  obligation  of  the  situation.  A  dy- 
ing declaration  may  be  adduced  for  as  well  as 
against  a  person  accused  of  crime;  and  .there 
are  cases  on  record  in  which  persons  charged 
with  murder  have  been  successfully  exculpated 
on  this  kind  of  evidence. 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCE, United  States.  The  steps  by  which 
the  extra-legal  de  facto  governments  of  the 
colonies  during  the  eart  Revolution  —  the 
Committees  of  Correspondence  and  Safety — 
were  turned  into  formal  legislative  bodies,  are 
detailed  under  Constitutions,  State;  and  Com- 
oiESS,  Continental, 

The  first  Congress,  of  1774,  assumed  neither 
executive  nor  legislative  authority.  The  sec- 
ond, eariy  in  its  existence  (6  July  1775).  for- 
mally disclaimed  any;  purpose  of  sei>aration. 
The  first  ha  If -unconscious  step  was  the  appoint- 
ment, November  1775,  of  five  commissioners  to 
maintain  communications  with  friends  of  the 
colonies  in  ■Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  eht- 
wkere" :  only  independent  countries  send  min- 
isters, Thomas  Paine's  'Common  Sense,'  urg- 
ing' independence  as  inevitable,  and  the  sooner 
the  better,  appeared  9  Jan.  1776;  it  had  wide  in- 
fluence and  unlocked  many  tongues.  So  gen- 
eral was  the  concurrence  with  Paine's  views 
ttiat,  in  fear  of  them,  three  of  the  middle  colo- 
nies —  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land—  instructed  their  delegates  to  vote  against 
any  such  measure;  the  other  two,  New  York 
and  Delaware,  were  bitterly  divided  and  their 
delegates  took  no  part  in  forwarding  the  inde- 
pendent movement;  South  Carolina  was  also 
hostile,  contrary  to  its  usual  habit  of  eager 
initiative — protably  from  fear  of  England 
stirring  up  the  great  Indian  confederations 
against  the  South,  as  was  afterward  dc»ie.    But 


events  pushed  them  on.  British  naval  captures 
led  Congress,  23  March,  to  declare  all  British 
vessels  htwful  prize;  and  on  6  April  it  opened 
all  United  States  ports  to  all  vessels  other  than 
British.  This  was  an  act  of  absolute  sover- 
eignty, acknowledged  or  not.  The  colonies, 
under  instructions  from  Congress,  were  steadily 
forming  State  governments  (see  Constitutions, 
State)  ;  and  Congress  10  and  15  May  recom- 
mended all  the  remaining  ones  to  take  the 
same  step,  which  of  course  involved  making 
their  common  Union  independent  also.  John 
Adams  was  the  foremost  agent  in  all  this  work. 
The  North  Carolina  convention  22  April  re- 
sobred  to  *concur  with  those  in  the  other 
colonies  in  declaring  independence.'  On  17 
May  \nrginia  instructed  her  delegates  in  Con- 
gress to  move  a  'Declaration  of  Independence*; 
and  on  7  June  Richard  Henry  Lee  made  a 
motion  to  that  effect  in  Congress,  which  was 
seconded  by  John  Adams.  On  the  8th  and  lOdi 
this  was  debated  in  Committee  of  the  Whole; 
but  action'was  postponed  to  1  July,  as  some 
dele^tions  were  averse  and  others  were  wait- 


On  the  10th  a  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  Declaration :  Thomas 
Jefferson  of  Virginia,  John  Adams  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Benjamin  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania, 
Roffer  Sherman  of  Connecticut  and  Robert  R. 
Livingston  of  New  York.  Its  composition  was 
assigned  to  JeBferson  by  the  committee ;  the 
latter  and  Congress  made  many  changes,  but 
mostly  by  omission  rather  than  alteration  of 
wording,  so  that  tiie  language  is  practically  all 
JeEterson's.  The  chief  cancellations  were  live; 
(1)  and  (2)  The  last  two  counts  of  his  indict- 
ment of  the  king,  (1)  That  he  had  'incited 
treasonable  insurrections  of  our  tellow-citiiens' 
tw  promising  them  confiscated  property.  The 
charge  was  probably  felt  to  be  too  weak  to 
maintain,  as  well  as  likely  to  weaken  the  gen- 
eral case.  (2)  That  he  had  carried  on  the 
slave-trade,  and  refused  to  allow  American  leg- 
islatures to  suppress  it.  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  which  were  actively  carrying  it  on 
themselves,  would  not  permit  this ;  and  too 
much  Northern  wealth  had  been  earned  by  it 
not  to  make  the  North  very  willing  to  suppress 
the  passage,  which  would  impress  foreign  na- 
tions unpleasantly  as  to  their  sincerity.  (3) 
Superfluous  rhetoric  about  the  incredulity  of 
■future  ages'  as  to  the  daring  tyranny  of  the 
king.  (4)  Review  of  American  history,  denying 
that  Great  Britain  had  assisted  in  our  estab- 
lishment, and  alleging  that  "submission  to  their 
parliament  was  no  part  of  our  constitution.*  It 
was  thought  best  to  go  as  liffle  into  the  remote 
origins  as  possiUe,  fixing  the  attention  upon 
recent  oppressions  and  natural  rights;  and 
above  all,  to  ignore  the  existence  of  Parliament 
altogether.  That  body  is  not  alluded  to,  except 
inferentially  as  the  "others"  with  whom  the 
king  has  "combined*  to  subject  the  colonies  to 
an  alien  and  illegal  jurisdiction.  This  was  in 
pursuance  of  the  steady  contention  of  the  col- 
onies. (S)  Attacks  on  the  Engksh  people  for 
re-electing  "the  disturbers  of  our  harmony,* 
and  allowing  their  chief  magistrate  to  perpe- 
trate these  enormities.  This  was  struck  out  to 
■void  giving  offense  to  the  friends  of  the  coto- 


The  Declaration  was  reported  28  June.    On 
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1  July  as  fixed,  debate  wa&  begun  aSiesh  on 
Lwi'i  resolution-  New  Jersey  and  Maryland 
had  reversed  their  inttnictions  meantime.  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole  that  eveninK,  nine 
Slates  voted  ior  it;  Pennsylvania  and  Soutti 
Carolina  vqted  against  it  (but  the  latter  dele- 
gates, possibly  after  hearing  fmn  the  South, 
offered  without  instructions  to  vote,  yes  if  it 
would  make  a  unanimous  vote),  Delaware  was 
divided,  and  New  York  refused  to  vote.    The 


. a  a  political  trip  in  southern  Delaware,  ._ 

C<»ne  on  at  once;  Rodney  traveled  80  miles  the 
neia  day,  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  reversed 
his  State's  vote.  Pennsylvania  reversed  hers 
also;  and  this  leaving  only  the  abstaining  New 
York  delegates  out  of  the  voting,  the  South 
Carolina  members  voted  yes.  This  carried  the 
motion  that  'these  uniteo  colonies  are  and  of 
right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  States, 
that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  state  of  Great 
Britain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved,* 
by  12  yeas  and  no  negalivo  vote.  On  the  3d 
the  Declaration  was  taken  up,  and  as  amended 
was  passed  on  the  evenii^  of  the  4th.  The 
anniversary  of  the  fact  of  independence  is 
dierefore  the  2d;  that  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Specific  document  in  which  it  was  proclaimed 
to  the  world  is  the  4th,  as  celebrated.  The 
usual  statement  that  it  was  ■signed"  by  the 
members  at  this  time,  however,  is  incorrect;  it 
was  si^ed  by  the  president  and  secretary, 
whose  signatures  only  were  borne  by  the  printed 
copies  sent  out.  The  journals  of  Con^rress  did 
not  enter  the  Declaration,  but  left  a  blank  for 
it,  which  was  afterward  filled  in  and  the  siKna- 
tures  taken  from  the  engrossed  copv.  On  the 
9th  the  New  York  convention  ratified  it,  and 
the  delegates  gave  in  their  formal  adherence 
on  the  15th;  it  was  then,  as  entitled,  "The 
Unanimous  Declaration  of  the  Thirteen  United 
States  of  America.*  Six  additional  Pennsyl- 
vania members  also  recorded  a  formal  vote  os 


1  parch- 
ment, and  on  2  August  it  was  signed  by  53 
members  present ;  Gerry  of  Massachusetts, 
McKean^  of  Delaware  and  Thornton  of  New 
Hampshire  were  empowered  by  their  legisla- 
tures to  sign  later,  llianiton  not  signinf;  till  4 
November.  For  an  aiialysis  of  the  Declaration 
and  bibliography  sec  United  States  — TA« 
Declaration  of  Indtfietidence. 

The  parchment  with  the  original  signatures 
was  deposited  with  the  Departmoit  of  State 
when  the  govemmeni  was  organired  in  1789. 
In  1823  John  Quincy  Adams  hid.  a  copper-idate 
facsimile  made,  to  give  copies  to  the  signers 
and  their  heirs;  but  unfortunately  it  ruined  the 
original  The  wet  sheet  pressed  on  fte  face 
drew  out  the  ink  so  diat  the  signatures  havC 
become  illegible  and  almost  invisible,  and  the 
text  partially  so;  and  after  bein|  shown  for 
many  years  only  on  special  occasions,  in  1894 
it  was  definitely  scaled  up  in  a  steel  case  to 
keep  it  from  lieht  and  air.  From  1841  to  1877 
it  was  in  the  Patent  Office. 

The  signers  represented  the  States  as  fol- 

New  Hampshire;  Josiafa  Bartlett,  William 
Whipple,  Matthew  Thornton. 


Uassachusetts :  John  Hancod^  Samgd 
Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Elbridge  Gerry. 

Rhode  Island:  Stephen  MoiAdns.  William 
EUery. 

Connecticut:  Roger  Sherman,  Samuel  Hun- 
tington, William  Williams,  Oliver  Wolcott. 

New  York:  William  Floyd,  Philip  LivinR- 
slon,  Francis  Lewis,  T-ewis  Morris. 

New  Jersey:  Richard  Stockton,  John  With- 
erspoon,  Francis  Hopkinson,  John  Hart,  Abra- 
ham Clartc. 

Pennsylvania :  Rob^t  Morris,  Benjamin 
Rush,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Jc^  Morton,  GeorRC 
Qymer,  James  Smith,  George  Taylor,  James 
Wilson,  George  Ross. 

Delaware :  C^sar  Rodney,  George  Reed, 
Thomas  McKean. 

Maryland :  Samuel  Chase,  William  Paca, 
Thomas   Stone,   Charles   Carroll  of   Carrollton. 

Virginia :  Georee  Wythe,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  Thomas  Je^rson,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jun.,  Francis  Li^foot  Lee, 
Carter  Braxton. 

North  Carolina :  William  Hot^wr,  Joseph 
Hewes,  John  Penn. 

Soutfi  Carolina:  Edward  Rutle<tee,  Thomas 
Heyward,  Jun.,  Thomas  Lynch,  Jun.,  Ardiur 
Middleton. 

Georgia:  Button  Gwitmett,  Lyman  Hall, 
GeoT^e  Walton. 

It  may  be  noted  that  several  of  these  were 
not  members  of  Congress  when  the  Dedaratioa 
was  passed 

The  Dedoration,  at  agreed  to,  follows: 

A  DECLARATION 


,  fa  th«  eourae  erf  huiii»n  « , 

tor  one  uople  to  diiaolvfl  the  political  band*'  which  Itfvc 
cmnnctca  tlitin  with  another,  aad  to  aname.  amoaa  Uw 
pafven  of  tbe  eartn,  the  ieparat<  and  eqdal  vtatkm  to  which 
the  him  of  lutnr*  and  naturs**  Ood  eiitiUe  than,  a  detent 
nvecClo  (be  oiiaiaBaof  maoldDd  raqwrettbat  therihonld 
declare  tbe  caues  which  impd  them  to  the  (aaratKm. 

We  hold  thae  truthi  to  he  Hlf-evident,  tha^  all  men  an 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cnatiir  wilh 
eertain  ujialimabts  rillits;  tbat  unong  thoK  are  lile.  lihertr. 
and  the  pursuit  of.  happinesb  That  to  aecure  thse  Tighlii. 
_. . — .._  —  f__-^._..._> J — !.^__  t^igi,  jQjj 


:h  form,  as  to  them 


I  of  the  gOTSmed;  thai.       _ 

^  become*  dcvtzvotive  of  tbaae  endi, 

:  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it.  and  te 
insiitmi  a  new  govemment.  laying  itt  lOtrndatton  o 
principle*,  and  ornnidng  its  uu  Hen  in  ^"-^  *p*™  »  #- 

■lull  iBBn  moM  tiJatf  to  eSii:t  tbar , ,, 

Frudaocc,  infked.  will  dictate  that  aovanuBenU  koa  «tab- 
lishE^t  should  net  he  changed  for  lignt  and  tranaieeit  cauBA: 
and,  acconiinitlT.  all  enierience  hath  ahown.  that  mankina 
on  inon  digpcaed  to  auBer,  while  orlle  are  niflenbls.  than  to 
right  thgmselm  by  aboUahing  the  (onn)  to  triuch  they  ait 


■iablytl 


ie  DbJECt,  avTRCB  a  dngp 
---  -  "-theirTi^t,itla 
ivneni,  ana  to  pnmde  new 
Such  has  been  the  patiait 


wtlicfa  constrain  then  to  alter  their  termer  (yatanu  « 
Kivanment.  The  history  of  the  pfeaeot  King  of  Gnat 
Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injunn  and  usurpation.  *I1 
having,  in  dinct  DbJFct.  the  eitafalishment  of  an  abwtnt* 
tyranny  over  theie  Statei.     To  prore  thi»,  let  (acti  U 


■khmitted  to 


He  hu  rafused  to  assent  Co  lam  the  moat  wholeaome  ud 
»ssary  for  the  ooblie  Eood. 

He  btta  lorbiddea  Us  fevaraort  to  pan  lawa  of  imnedistB 
1  prewiag  importafioa.  unlos  ■■mm  mini  in  theii  oiMiatiiia 
—  lus  assent  AvM  b«  obtunej :  and,  when  so  su^iwirteA 
ke.has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  fetoM  to  pan  other  laws  for  the  aeoomiDedalim 
c<  lar(e  dMricts  of  pao^  unleg*  thoaa  people  would  lelinqwB 


th&right  of  represenl 


.  — thelefrislaturciarightiniatiiBible 

to  tyrsnts  only. 

toffeUur  la^ri^ve  boS«  at  placas  oDBsiaL 


dbyGoo<^le 


dbyGoo<^le 
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unoomlonatil*.  kud  distent  from  the  deporitorr  of  tb«it 
poblic  ncordc  lor  the  lolc  panioie  of  Iktieuing  tbem  into 
cDiDpluinai  with  lu>  meuuia. 

Ha  lAi  disEolvnd  »prs3eDt»ttv*  hoius  r^ntedly,  far 
-■--    — ^~b  m*Jily  finnneo,  bis  invuioni  tm  the  nahta 


He  tua  iibdiotcd  goiemmnit  hen,  by  deduisg  tn  oat 


ile  hai  plondend  cw  tau,  lavaicd  oui  ct 
nis.  and  deitfoyed  the  liv«  □[  oui  peopte. 
He  a.  >t  thu  time,  tnuuporting  luge  ai 


a  of  imce,  RutduiS  umiei 
D  rsiuler  the  militex?  indepvndCDt  of. 

ti  lnre^  to  asr  «(m>titution,  knd  unacknovls^sd  hy 
'Wb;  gi  vilv  hii  maaeat  to  thw  acte  of  pnit«iided  kgialatkm: 
II  nuartETTiMr  Urge  bod^  t' "'- 


of  th«e  Stataa: 

POt  cuttina  off  our 
For  impq^^  ta^ei 
For  dopnving  vs.  i 

For  tTwij|»rtiiig  ui 


1  isits  of  Che  world: 
,  of  thebencAtoftriiilby 
to  be  tried  for  pretaoded 


n  netltiotwd 
ited  pctiliMM 

bT  every  act  which  ra 

. DJa  freepcCE^ap 

Hot  h*TB  we  baeo  mntisa  in  HtWDtUD  to  oar  Biitiih 
brethren.     We  have  warned  Uiad.  from  time  to  time,  of 

'   bythdr  legtelHtura  to  extend  Bnunwarrsntable 

■  ou    We  han  reminded  them  of  the  drcuio- 
'  anigmtim  end  BUleBi  ~    ' 

•plieaJed  to  their  native  iuacice  and  n 
have  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common  lonarea.  10 

..= .1 ^ — ,„  _^:.i. Id  inevitably  interrupt 

Ther,  too,  bive  be«a 

._ --^— ~-  eonBangumity.     We  miut> 

Iberetore,  aoqoieece  m  the  tiecenity  wfuch  denouncea  otar 
•epBiation.  arid  haid  them,  aa  we  hold  1^  net  of  """W^^lj 

We,  theicfore.  the  repieeeitative*  of  the  United  State* 
of  America,  in  Qenerai  Consnal  aiaemblcd.  appealing  to  the 
8iq>rerae  Judge  of  tbe  Wortd  b>t  th*  rectitiide  at  nar  intenUoDi, 
So,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  peopte  of 

CotoOiea  are.  and' of  rnht  ixiAX  to  be,  Fne  sod  Independent 
State*;  that  they  are  aGeolved  from  aO  aQeeianca  to  tbe  Britiih 

._j  .^ — B  _.>^_. -*ion  brfween  them  and  til" 

*"'  '0  be,  lotaDy  diaaliec.. 

_    , Ja.  they  have  full  power 

»o_leyy  ww,_  eonolude  pease,  eonlract  alBancea. ,  latablii'- 

y  of  right  do.     And  ffvthe  upfiort  rd  th 
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DECLARATION  OF  INDULGENCE,  a 
iuuii«  applied  to  tb«  declaration  or  proclama- 
tion issued  by  Oiarles  11  (IS  March  1672),  and 
also  to  a  proclamation  of  Jatnes  II  (4  April 
1687),  which  were  ostensibly  acts  granting  lib- 
erty of  conscience  to  all  whose  rights  to  their 
own  method  of  worship  had  been  curtailed  by 
the  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile  Acts.  These 
royal  acts  and  declarations  of  Charles  and 
James  suspended  the  enforcement  of  the  penal 
statutes  which  had  b«en  made  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Nonconformists,  and  re- 
moved the  test  of  qualification  for  the  holding 
of  o£Bce  in  the  corporationi,  army  and  civil 
service.  James  II  ordered  the  declaration  to 
be  read  in  the  churches  25  Avnl  1S88.  The  pri- 
mate and  six  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England 
protested  against  the  order^  saying  that  under 
cover  of  zeal  for  toleration,  the  govemiog 
motive  was  the  benefit  of  Roman  CathoUcism; 
diat  it  was  aimed  against  the  established  church 
and  was  unconstitutional.  The  king  declared 
their  act  seditious  libel  against  the  Crown  and 
sent  the  offenders  to  the  Tower.  Later  they  were 
tried  and  acquittedi,  30  June  168S.  On  the  day  of 
their  release  an  invitation  was  sent  to  Williaiin 
of  Orange  to  come  and  save  England  from  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  signers  of  this  invita- 
tion,  who  wished  the  downfall  of  James  II. 
were  the  Earls  of  Danby,  Devonshire  and 
Shrewsbury,  the  bishop  oi  London,  Adtmral 
Russell  and  Henry  Sydney,  (See  Test  Acts). 
Consult  Howell  'State  Trials' ;  Burnet,  'His- 
tory of  James  11' ;  Fox,  'Reign  of  James  II.' 

DECLARATION  OF  LONDON.  A 
^plomatic  instnmient  framed  at  an  interna- 
tional conference  held  in  London  in  1909  for 
die  purpose  of  settling^  and  defining  certain 
rules  of  maritime  law  m  times  of  war.  The 
famous  Declaration  of  Paris  (q.v.)  in  1856 
enacted,  among  other  provisionSj  that  a  neutral 
flag  covered  enemy's  merchandise  except  con- 
trahand  of  war,  and  that  neutral  merchandise, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  was 
not  liable  to  ci^ture  under  an  enemy's  flag. 
Although  the  1^  declaration  was  never  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States  and  never  ratified 
by  Great  Britain,  both  those  nations  regarded 


all  wars  between  1856  and  recent 
years.  By  the  14  Hague  conventions  of  1907 
and  the  Declaration  of  London  two  years  later 
further  efforts  were  made  to  codify  maritime 
laws  in  war,  especially  those  referring'  to 
the  capture  of  enemy  property.  But  ever 
since  1856,  and  nore  especial^  after  1907 
and  1909,  there  was  a  steady  ^owth  of 
opposition  in  Great  Britain  agamst  these 
rules  governing  capture  at  sea,  on  tha 
ground  that  thei/-  deprived  the  British  navy 
of  its  most  effective  we^xm  against  an  enemy. 
Under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  die  Brit- 
ish government  refused  to  ratify  the  1909  decla- 
ration, for  it  had  been  signed  without  the 
knowledge  either  of  the  people  or  the  Parlia- 
ment. 'The  ministry  endeavored  to  carry  the 
measttre  bjr  the  Naval  Prize  Bill  in  1911;  the 
colonial  ministers  then  assembled  in  London 
for  the  Imperial  Conference  realiied  the  inher- 
ent danger  of  the  declaration  to  the  empire  in 
case  of  war  and  demurred  against  its  ratifica- 
tion. Sir  Edward  Grey,  however,  won  them 
over  by  stating  that  the  Declaration  ^mi^  be 


made  better  than  it  is  if  we  could  get  other 
powers  to  agree,*  but  that  it  had  either  to  be 
taken  as  it  stood  or  left  altogether.  The  House 
of  Lords,  however,  came  to  the  rescue  and 
rejected  the  bill.  Speaking  from  knowledge 
gamed  under  actoal  war  conditions,  it  is  now 
easy  to  realize  that  the  Declaration  of  London 
would,  if  acted  upon,  have  been  more  accept- 
able to  a  nation  like  Germaiw  than  to  a  people 
situated  like  the  British.    How  it  would  have 


easy  to  break  a  blockade,  for  the  right  of  a 
blockading  force  to  capture  a  blockade- runner 
did  not  cover  the  whole  period  of  her  voyage 
and  was  confined  to  ships  of  the  blockading 
force;  stereotyped  lists  o/  ciMtraband  and  non- 
contraband  were  drawn  up,  instead  of  the  tJd 
custom  of  leaving  the  question  lo  the  discretion 
of  the  Prize  Court;  a  ship  carrying  contraband 
conld  only  be  condemned  if  the  contraband 
formed  more  than  half  its  cargo;  a  belli^rent 
warship  could  destroy  a  neutral  vessel  without 
taking  it  to  a  port  for  judgment;  the  transfer 
of  an  enemy  vessel  to  a  neutral  flag  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  valid  if  effected  more  than  JO 
days  before  the  outbreak  of  war;  the  (Question 
of  die  test  of  enemy  property  was  left  m  hinh 
confusion;  a  neutral  vessel,  if  accompanied  by 
any  sort  of  warship  of  her  own  flag,  was  ex- 
empt from  search ;  belligerents  in  neutral  vessels 
on  the  high  seas  were  exempt  from  capture,  a 


and  the  captain  of  a  German  raider  could 
justify  his  sinking  of  British  ships  instead  of 
taking  them  to  a  port  for  adjudication.  Directly 
after  outbreak  of  the  war  a  British  Order  in 
Council  announced  mi  behalf  of  the  Allies  that 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  London, 
thou^  not  binding  upon  thcin,  would  be  ad- 
hered to.  Snccessive  Orders  in  Council,  insti- 
eated  by  sheer  necessihf,  altered  the  Declaration 
beyond  recognition.  Owing  mainly  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  British  navy,  the  German  mercan- 
tile marine  of  3,000,000  or  more  net  tons  dis- 
appeared from  the  teas.  The  provisions  of  the 
Dedatadon  of  London,  however,  left  Germany 
free  to  use  the  shipping  of  her  neutral  neigh- 
bors. Norway,  witti  a  tonnage  of  1,718,000; 
Sweden  widi  805,000;   Holland  with  617,000;  , 

Denmatk  with  548.000,  a  total  of  3,688,000  tons. 
Finally,  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  7  Julif  19Hi  ' 

annoimced  the  withdrawal  of  Great  Britain  ana 
her  allies  from  the  Declaration  of  London. 
The  note  stated  that  «these  rrdes,  fl*ile  not 
in  all  respects  improving  the  safeguards  ap- 
forded  to  neutrals,  do  not  provide  Belligerents 
with  the  most  effective  means  of  exercising 
their  admitted  ri^ts,"  and  "that  Ihey  could  not  i 

stand  the  strain  imposed  by  the  test  of  rapidly 
changing  conditions  and  tendencies  iriiich  could 
not  have  been  foreseen.*  Considt  Cohen,  A, 
<The  Dedaradon  of  Londcoi'  (London  1911). 
DECLARATION  OF  PARIS.  A  formal 
statement  of  rules  as  to  the  procedure  of 
belligerent  shi^s  in  dme  of  war,  proposed  by 
the  representative  of  France,  and  recommended 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  several  nations 
who  dimv  up  die  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856.  These 
rules  were  adopted  by  France,  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  Turkey  and  Sardinia.  i 

The  United  States  declined  to  adopt  the  Deda- 
radon on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  navy,  and 


DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS— DBCLARATORY  ACT 


in  case  of  war  ytovU  have  to  depend  upon  arm- 
ing merchant  vessels  as  privateers.  Other  m- 
tioos  declining  to  agree  were  Spain,  Mexico 
and  Venciuela,  The  code  as  adopted  was  as 
follows  i 

(1)  FrivateerinR  is  and  remaiiu  abolished. 

(2)  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods 
willi  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war. 

(3)  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture 
under  the  enemj  Sag. 

(4)  Blockades  to  be  binding  must  be  effec- 
tive, Uiat  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  f orc«  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  acceu   to   the  coast  of  the 

DBCLARATION    OF    RIGHTS.      The 

Stamp  Act  Congress  (see  Concbess,  Comti- 
nental)  of  176S  published  a  ■Declaration  of 
Rights  and  Grievances  of  the  Colonists  of 
America,'  protesting  against  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
any  other  effort  to  tax  the  colonists  wnile  deny- 
ing them  representation  in  the  Pariiament  which 
imposed  the  taxes.  They  sent  a  petition  to  the 
Iting.  and  another  to  Parliament,  claiming  the 
same  rights  as  were  enjoyed  by  Englishmen 
bom  wiuin  the  British  iMes.  The  riKbt  of  rep- 
icsentation  was  included  in  these;  but  instead 
of  peiitioning  for  that  ri^t,  they  declared  its 
obvious  impossibility  a  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  subject  to  taxatiotL  The  Continental 
Congress  of  1774  (see  ComatESS,  Conttnemtal) 
asserted  a  similar  claim  in  its  declaration,  as  a 
MTliminaiy  to  catling  a  final  congress,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  begins  with  a  like 
assertion.  The  assertion  of  such  claims  was 
considered  30  vital  in  written  constitutions  by 


which  the  United  States  subscribed,  provides  as 
follows: 

AzncLB  I. — Tbe  MoUBMiag  pxroi  mufoat  that  hoa- 

tilitiei  batwmi  thenualTs- '    — ■   — 

pTtEVioiU  uid  Bxpl' 
dnlintitHi  of  n 
desUnlioii  si  wl 

Akhcl*  II. — The  a 


.  ._j"  national  .  .  .. 
particular,  and  the  storm  of  amendments  pushed 
forward  (see  CoNSTiTimoNAL  Aubndments) 
consisted  mainlv  of  bills  of  ri^ts.  For  a  state- 
ment of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Enejish  nation 
prepared  for  the  convention  that  called  William 
and  Mary  to  the  throne,  see  Bill,  Bill  of  Righti. 
DECLARATION  OP  WAR.  A  public 
proclamation  in  which  one  goremment  de- 
clares itself  to  be  at  war  with  another.  In  the 
United  States,  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to 
declare  war,  and  when  that  body  votes  for  war 
with  a  foreign  power,  such  a  measure  is  con- 
sidered tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
Prior  to  A«  ratification  of  The  Hague  Con- 
vention (q.v.)  whi^  provided  for  procedure 
in  r^^rd  to  uic  opening  of  hostilities,  the  doc- 
trine that  notice  must  be  given  an  enemy  be- 
fore commencing  hostilities  had  not  been  re- 
garded as  an  obligation,  and  practice  respect- 
mg  it  had  shown  no  uiuformi^.  Owing  to  the 
world-wide  use  of  the  telegraph,  submarine 
cable  and  wireless  telegruhy  and  the  wide 
diffusion  of  news  by  which  every  incident  in 
die  events  leading  to  war  are  instantly  pub- 
lished, a  formal  declaration  was  scarcely  deemed 
necessary  or  required  by  morality  or  interna- 
tional law,  and  each  belligerent  was  usually 
satisfied  with  announcing  its  warlike  intentions 
to  its  own  subjects  and  to  neutrals.  On  the 
outbreak  of  war  belligerents  have  usually  fol- 
lowed the  custom  of  issuing  a  manifesto  de- 
scribing the  events  leading  to  the  necessity  for 
such  a  declaration  and  justifying  their  attitude, 
but  such  a  document  is  not  obligatory,  though 
oftentimes  useful.    The  Hague  Convention,  to 


delay,  uid  ihmll  oot 

„ .„ :  aftu  tlie  reempt  of  ■  ttoli- 

amtion,  whiah  may,  howsvn.  b«  (ivBii  by  triisniph.  Ntutnl 
■  -^— .L-i— -.  f^y  on  the  aT '  ~"'^— 


la  rfbol  in  nganl  to  Ihni  tu 


The  first  step  after  an  endeavor  to  adjust 
die  difficulties  by  diplomacy  is  an  ultimatum, 
the  non-compliance  with  which  on  or  before 
the  time  limit  set  usuallv  means  the  outbre^ 
of  hostilities,  thou^  often  no  absolute  time 
limit  ie  set.  This  happened  in  President 
Wilson's  demand  on  25  June  1916  that  Carranza, 
constitutionalist  President  of  Mexico,  imme- 
diately release  the  American  troopers  captured 
in  the  encounter  at  Carrizal  and  make  an  early 
declaration  as  to  his  intentions  regarding  the 
American  punitive  expedition  then  in  Mexico. 
Several  days  elapsed  before  Carrania  replied 
and  even  then  failed  to  answer  fully,  but  this 
was  overlooked  since  he  evinced  a  desire  lo 
adjust  the  dispute  diplomatically,  thus  removing 
the  immediate  pressing  necessity  for  commenc-. 
ing  hostilities.  For  legal  purposes  the  date  of 
the  official  opening  of  a  war  is  usually  stated 
in  the  declaration.  In  April  1898  the  United 
States  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Spain  demanding 
her  instant  withdrawal  from  Cuba  on  pain  of 
war.  On  her  refusal.  Congress,  25  April  1898, 
declared  that  a  state  of  war  between  the  two 
countries  bad  existed  since  21  April.  The  same 
condition  obtained  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
the  Japanese  Minister  on  13  Jan.  1904  havii^ 
presented  a  note  to  the  Russian  government 
requesting  a  prompt  reply,  implying  that  if 
there  were  an  unreasonable  delay,  hostilities 
would  be  commenced  by  Japan.  On  5  February 
telegraphic  instructions  were  issued  to  the 
Japanese  Minister  to  announce  to  the  Russian 
government  that  Japan  had  terminated  negotia- 
tions relative  to  the  proposed  Russian  conven- 
tion,  which  communication  was  made  the  fol- 
lowmg  day.  On  the  8th  hostilities  began  at 
Port  Arthur  but  the  formal  declarations  of 
war  were  not  issued  until  10  February.  When 
no  direct  notice  is  given  war  is  held  to  date 
from  the  time  when  either  party  commits  the 
first  hostile  act.  In  1854,  before  the  British 
Ambassador  had  withdrawn,  a  British  fleet 
steamed  into  tiie  Black  Sea  to  compel  tiie  re- 
tirement of  the  Russian  fleet  to  JSebastopoI. 
On  the  other  hand  in  1870  Bismarck  received  a 
formal  notice  from  the  French  charge,  and  in 
1877  Russia  sent  a  formal  dispatch  to  Turkey. 
For  the  various  declarations  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War  in  1914  see  War,  Euro- 
FEAir.  Consult  Wilson.  George  G.,  'Interna- 
tional Law>  (New  York  1910). 

DECLARATORY  ACT,  an  act  passed  by 
the  Enj^iah  Parliament,  7  March  1766,  accom- 
panying the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  asserting 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  king,  with  the 
advice  of  Parliament,  to  bind  the  colonies  by 
its  laws  and  action  «in  all  cases  whatsoever.* 
This  is  English  colonial  law  still;  but  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  enforce  it  against  the  wishes 
of  the  colonies,  except  where  the  ri^ts  of 
British  subjects  are  infringed. 


b,GoogIe 


DBCLB  ~  DECOMPOSITION 


DBCI£,  dakt,  Lkmel,  English  explorer 
and  author:  b.  Rocourt.  Saint  Quentin,  France, 
16  May  1859;  d.  1  March  IW.  He  was  o£ 
French  parentage  but  a  naturalized  Englishman. 
He  traveled  extensively  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
America,  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Fall  Mall 
Gasette  for  several  years  and  commanded  the 
Daily  Telegraph  expedition  from  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  (1899-1900).  He  published  <Three  Years 
in  Savage  Africa';  'Trooper  3809,'  an  account 
of  his  personal  experience  in  the  French  army; 
<The  New  Russia'  (1906). 

DECLENSION,  the  change  of  tennina' 
tion  in  certain  classes  of  words,  in  various  lan- 
guages, to  indicate  the  rdatioti  in  which  thoie 
words  stand  toward  other  words  in  a  sentence. 
The  condition  of  change  to  which  the  words  are 
brou^t  by  the  several  termioatioas  are  styled 
cases  (Lat.  casui)  at  fallii^iis,  for  some  reason 
imperfectly  understood.  The  words  stib^cct  to 
declension  are  of  the  classes,  noun,  adjective, 
pronoun,  article.  In  the  Latin  language  gram- 
marians generally  recognize  live  declensions, 
five  different  modes  of  forming  cases,  and  to 
each  declinable  word  they  assign  six  cases, 
namely,  the  nominative,  genitive  (or  possessive), 
dative,  accusative  (or  objective),  vocative  (or 
interjectional),  and  ablative.  There  is  also  a 
locative  case,  used  in  the  names  of  cities,  and 
in  such  forms  as  humi,  domi.  In  the  plural  the 
nominative  and  vocative  are  always  of  the  same 
form;  so,  too,  are  the  dative  and  ablative.  The 
Greek  declensions  are  variously  classified,  but 
most  generally  made  three  in  number  and  the 
cases  live,  as  well  as  two  locative  cases  found 
in  the  dialects.  The  ancient  Sanskrit  language 
has  eight  cases  of  nouns  and  the  present  lan- 
guage of  the  Finns  has  15;  but  the  languages  of 
westerrt  Europe  derived  from  Latin  —  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  etc.^ — have  dropped 
the  declinational  terminations  of  the  Latin,  and 
hence  the  Latin  tor  'man,"  which  is  declined 
homo,  Aomittij,  hommi,  hominem,  homo,  hominei 
has  in  those  modem  lar^fuages  the  one  form 
homme  in  French,  noma  m  Italian,  hombre  in 
Spanish.  The  ancient  Germanic  language,  from 
which  Elnglish  is  descended,  had  declensions;  but 
in  our  language  the  only  remnants  of  the  an- 
cient forms  are.  the  possessive  cases  of  nouns 
and  the  objective  case  of  pronouns,  I,  me;  he, 
him;  she,  her;  they,  them.  While  m  the  Indo- 
European  languages  above  cited,  as  well  as  in 
the  Semitic  tongues,  the  unity  of  the  word  is 
not  destroyed  by  inflection,  m  lan^a^es  like 
the  Turkish,  which  are  styled  agghitinative,  ele- 
ments are  added  in  declension  which  supersede 
or  obscure  the  individuality  of  the  original 
word.    See  Case;  Inflection. 

DECLINATION, 

ince  of  a  heavenly  h__^    

equator  (eqiunoctial),  measured  on  a  great 
circle  passing  through  the  pole  and  also  through 
the  bo<^.  It  is  said  to  be  north  or  south  ac- 
cording as  the  body  is  north  or  south  of  the 
equator.  Great  circles  passing  through  the 
poles,  and  cutting  the  equator  at  right  angles, 
are  called  circles  of  declination.  Twenty-four 
circles  of  declination,  dividing  the  equator  into 
24  arcs  of  15  decrees  each,  are  called  hour 
circles  or  horary  circles. 


DECLINATION  NEEDLE,  or  DECL^ 

NOMETER.  The  magneHc  meridian  passing 
through  any  place  on  the  earth's  surface  is  a 
vertical  plane  whose  direction  is  that  in  which 
a  magnetic  necdie,  free  to  move  about  a  vertical 
axis,  comes  to  rest  under  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  force.  In  general,  the  mag- 
netic and  geographical  (or  astronomical)  merid- 
ians are  not  coincident;  the  angle  between  is 
termed  the  magnetic  declination,  or  (in  nautili 
phraseology)  the  variation.  It  is  east  or  west, 
according  as  the  magnetic  is  east  or  west  of  the 
geographical  meridian.  Any  apparatus  for  the 
measurement  of '  this  angle  is  termed  a  decli- 
nometer, and  consists  essentially  of  a  means  of 
ascertaining  the  two  necessary  elements— 
namely,  the  directions,  at  the  place  of  observa- 
tion, of  the  two  meridians.  Permanently  fixed 
instruments  of  this  nature  are  set  up  in  all 
magnetic  observatories.  They  arc  generally 
self-registering,  and  record  the  slightest  hourly, 
diurnal  and  annual  variations  in  the  declinatioa 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  as  well  as  the  more 
violent  changes  due  to  magnetic  storms.  See 
Magnetisu. 

DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  SO- 
MAN EMPIRE,  The,  a  monumental  work  by 
Edward  Gibbon,  the  first  volume  of  which 
appeared  in  1776,  and  the  last  in  1788.  'The 
Decline  and  FalP  has  been  pronounced  by  many 
the  f^eatest  achievement  of  human  thou^t  and 
erudition  in  the  department  of  history.  It  is 
a  history  of  the  civilized  world  for  13  centuries, 
during  which  paganism  was  breaking  down,  and 
Christianity  was  superseding  it:  and  so  brii^ 
over  the  chasm  between  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  It  is  marked  by  dignity  of  style  and 
picturesqoeness  of  narration.  The  ff^vat  criti- 
cism of  the  work  has  always  been  upon  the 
point  of  Gibbon's  estimate  of  the  nature  and 
influence  of  Christianity. 

DECOCTION,  in  pharmacy,  a  solution  of 
a  vegetable  principle  largely  obtained  by  boiling 
in  water  the  substance  containing  the  principle. 
Inasmuch  as  plant  drtigs  usually  yield  their  con- 
stiluents  more  readily  to  hot  water  than  they 
do  to  cold  water,  decoctituis  arc  preferred  to  in- 
fusions for  obtaining  the  active  principles  of 
plants.  Decoctions  are  not  veiy  much  used  at 
the  presoit  time,  because  of  their  great  com- 
plexin-,  the  active  principles  of  plants  being  ob- 
tained by  other  means. 

BECOIC  ACID,  or  CAPRIC  ACID,  an 
organic  add  having  the  formula  CuHmOi,  and 
occurring  in  the  form  of  various  compounds  in 
butter,  cocoanut  oil  fusel  oil  (from  certain 
sources),  Liraburg  cheese  and  the  fatty  matters 
extracted  from  the  wool  of  sheep.  It  is  sdo- 
ble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  almost  insoluble  in 
cold  water.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  that  have 
«L  faint  odor  suggestive  of  randd  butter,  and  is 
prepared  by  the  distillation  of  oleic  acid,  or  by 
the  oxidation  of  that  acid  by,  nitric  add.  TTie 
name  'eaprk*  has  reference  to  the  fanded  re- 
semblance of  the  odor  to  that  of  a  goat;  while 
"decoic"  refers  to  the  10-carbon  atoms  that  the 
acid  contains. 

DECOMPOSITION,  Chemical,  is  the 
separation  of  the  constituents  of  a  body  from 
one  another,  these  constituents  being  obtained 
either  free  or  in  a  new  state  of  combination- 
Limestone,  for  example,  is  decomposed  into 
lime  and  carbonic  add,  oxide  of  mercuiy  into 
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nercurr  uid  oxygen,  by  heat  This  u  called 
simple  decomposition.  Definite  organic  bodies 
resentble  inorganic  in  being  influenced  by  umilar 
forces,  but  the  result  in  theix  case  is  sotnewhat 
difFereni,  arising  from  their  different  composi- 
tion. Ln  the  case  of  an  organic  body  it  is  pos- 
sible to  convert  its  constituents  at  once  into  their 
simplest  states  of  combination,  but  it  is  also 
possible  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  intermedi- 
ate compounds  by  regulating  the  decomposing 
action.  The  process  by  which  such  bodies  are 
thi:s  decomposed  is  styled  by  cfacnusts  com- 
pound decomposition.  A  double  decomposition 
IS  a  reaction  m  which  the  elements  of  two  tub* 
stances  rearrange  themselves  to  form  two  new 
substances,  ea[£  of  which  contains  elements 
from  each  of  the  old  substances.  Thus  salt  and 
sulphuric  acid  react  to  give  hydrochloric  add 
and  sodiiun  sulfritate.    See  Reaction. 

DBCORAH,  Iowa,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Winneshiek  County,  situated  near  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  State  on  the  upper  Iowa 
River,  about  30  miles  from  its  moutn,  and  on 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  and  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railroads.  It 
is  a  centre  of  farming,  milling  and  stockraising 
industries,  and  has  manufactures  of  wagons, 
metal  boats,  valves,  patent  medicines,  etc :  Lather 
College,  Valder  College  and  a  hospital  are  the 
chief  institntions.  Decorah  was  settled  in  1849; 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  18S7  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1871.  Its  government  is 
administered  under  a  general  law  by  a  mayor 
elected   biennially  and  a  city  council.     Pop, 

'  DECORATED  STYLE,  the  second  style 
of  pointed  (Gothic)  architecture,  in  use  in 
Great  Britain  from  the  end  of  the  13th  to  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century,  when  it  passed 
inlo  the  Pemndicular.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  Early  English,  from  which  it  was  devel- 
oped, by  the  more  flowing  or  wavy  lines  of  its 
tracety.  especially  of  its  windows,  by  the  more 
graceful  combinations  of  its  foliage,  by  the 
greater  richness  of  the  decorations  of  the  capi- 
tals of  its  columns,  and  of  the  moldings  of  its 
doorways  and  nicnes,  fiaials,  etc.,  ana  gener- 
ally by  a  style  of  ornamentation  more  profuse 
and  naturalistic,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
florid.  The  most  distinctive  ornament  of  the 
style  is  the  ball-flower,  which  is  usually  in- 
serted in  a  hollow  moIfUng,  The  Decorated 
style  has  been  divided  into  two  periods,  namely, 
Early  or  Geometrical  Decorated  period,  in  which 
geometrical  figures  are  largely  introduced  in  the 
ornamentation ;  and  the  Curvilinear,  in  which 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  style  are  ex- 
hibited. To  this  latter  period  belong  some  of 
the  finest  monuments  of  British  architecture. 
See  Architecture, 

DECORATION,  Interior.  See  Interior 
Decoration. 

DECORATION  DAY,  a  holiday  observed 
in  many  States  as  an  occasion  for  decorating 
the  graves  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  Civil  War, 
whether  in  national  or  private  cemeteries.  The 
custom  of  a  "Memorial  Day"  (as  it  is  other- 
wise called)  originated  with  the  Southern 
States,  and  was  copied  scattering  and  on  dif- 
ferent  days  in   some   Northern  Stat_es,— all 


an  order  appointing  30  May  of  that  year  for 
Grand  Army  services  in  so  decorating  graves 
"Choosing  that  day  possibly  as  being  the  date 
of  discharge  of  the  last  Union  volimteer  of 
the  War.  The  States  which  observe  the  day 
have  adopted  it  sin^y,  there  beitig  no  nation^ 
law  on  die  subject.  It  is  a  legal  holiday  in  all 
States  including  Porto  Kico,  Hawaii,  Ala^ca  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  exception  of 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  Soudi  Carolina  and  Texas.  In  Vir- 
ginia it  13  called  dxjnfederate  Memorial  D^. 

DECORATIONS.  See  Ordess  and  Deco- 
rations. 

DECORATIVE  ART.  The  geiwric  name 
for  ail  the  arts  which  have  for  Uieir  purpose 
the  embeilishiBent  or  beaudfving  of  buildings 
or  other  objects.  Since  the  oetsirative  arts,  as 
such,  make  their  appeal  to  the  Ksthetic  sense  in 
servmp  primarily  the  end  of  beauty  rather  than 
of  utility,  even  tbou^  applied  to  objects  of  usc^ 
they  are  properly  classed  among  the  £ne  arts. 
(See  Fink  Arts),  Yet  inasmuch  as  their  opera- 
tions do  not  produce  independent  creations  but 
are  apphed  to,  or  executed  upon,  buildings  and 
objects  of  utiliWi  the  decorative  arts  form  a 
dass  by  themselves,  midwaiy  between  the  useful 
arts  and  the  independent  or  "pure"  fine  arts, 
whose  works  are  produced  for  their  own  sake, 
or  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  aesthetic  enjoy- 
ment which  they  in  Ihernseives  afford  —  suchas 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture  or  music.  The 
higher  forms  of  decorative  art  do,  however, 
ajfproacfa  closely  to  the  rank  of  independent  art. 
Since    architectural    decoration    employs    both 

Eainting  and  sculpture  for  the  embemshment  of 
uildings,  the  sculptor  or  mural  painter  may 
produce  for  this  purpose  wori»  of  such  beauty 
m  themselves,  apart  from  their  function  of 
decorating  the  building,  as  to  rank  with  the 
finest  works  of  independent  sculpture  or  paint- 
ing. The  pediment  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon 
are  superb  as  st^ues,  though  deposed  from  the 
pediments  for  which  they  were  designed.  The 
world's  museums  are  lull  of  paintings  oti^ally 
designed  as  decorations  of  altars,  ceilings  or 
even  furniture,  but  which,  Kparateid  from  their 
original  settings,  are  admired  as  paintiags,  that 
is,  as  pure  fiae  art.  No  absolute  line  can  Uiere- 
fore  be  drawn  between  decorative  art  on  the 
one  hand,  and  pure  fine  art  on  the  other. 
Architecture  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  major 
fine  arts,,  is  itself  the  greatest  of  the  decorative 
arts,  its  function  being  to  make  beautiful  the 
Utilitarian  structures  it  designs  for  ^k  shelter 
of  man  and  of  his  varied  activities.  But  by 
reason  of  its  superior  importance  and  its  recog- 
oiied  place  among  the  major  fine  arts,  as  wdl 
as  its  employnient  of  many  of  the  decorative 
arts  in  subordinatioii  to  itself,  it  is  rarely  ranked 
with  the  latter. 

Clunficatioiif~  The  decomtive  arts  are 
divided  into  two  main  c^ses:  those  which 
serve  architecture^  tliat  is,  which  are  employed 
for  the  adornment  of  buil^ngs  or  fixed  stnic- 
hires ;  and  those  which  are  apiJied  to  movatJe 
objects.  The-  first  are  die  major  decorative 
arts,  or  the  arts  allied  to  ardiitecture ;  the  sec- 
ond are  commonly  called  the  industrial  decora- 
tive arts,  or  the  minor  arts.  The  major  decora- 
tive arts  include  mural  painting,  architectural 
sculpture  and  carving,  mosaic,  inlay,  stained 
glass  and  architectural  woodwork,  metalwork 
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and  {dasterwork.  The  industrnl  decorative  arts 
include  fumiturc,  textile  art  (tapestries,  rum, 
caniets,  embroidery,  needlework,  laces,  brocades 
and  printed  fabncs),  waJI-papcrs,  decorative 
ceramics  and  pottery,  jeweliy,  goldsmith's  and 
silvcrnnith's  work,  bookbinding,  ^poffraphical 
ornament,  manuscript  illumination  and  many 
other  arts  and  industries.  Some  of  liie  minor 
arts  in  their  highest  phases  approach  ihe  pure 
fine  arts,  as  in  the  case  of  cameos,  medals  and 
jewelry;  others  tpench  upon  the  domain  of 
architectural  decoration,  as  in  the  more  momi- 
mental  forms  of  church  furniture.  Here,  again, 
absolute  lines  of  demarcation  cannot  always  be 

For  the  discussion  of  scu1ptut«  applied  to 
decoration  see  the  article  ScuLPTtntE;  for  that 
of  decorative  painting  see  Intzbiob  Decoration; 
Mural  Pajntinc  and  Painting.  See  also 
Decorativb  Arts,  Minor,  of  which  a  number 
are  treated  under  separate  titles,  e.g..  Book- 
WNDiMc,  Embboidctv,  FtiRNTTURK,  Jewkuiy, 
Lace,  Potthiy,  Tapestry,  etc. 

Methods  «iid  Technic, —  A  volimie  would 
be  required  even  to  summarize  the  immense 
amount  and  variety  of  the  processes  and  manip- 
ulations of  the  decorative  arts,  and  the  books 
and  manuals  treating  of  them  would  fill  a  large 
librarjr.  In  a  brief  article  It  is  only  possible 
to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  general  considera- 
tions involved.  Decoration  is  effected  by  modi- 
fications of  the  form  apd  surface  of  an  object, 
or  by  the  use  of  color,  or  by  both  combined. 
All  the  arts  vhich  manipulate  form  alone  are 
called  the  plastic  arts;  these  include  all  kinds 
of  modeling,  carving,  embossing,  forging,  cast- 
ing and  all  relief  and  incised  work.  The  arts 
of  decoralion  by  color  are  the  chromatic  arts, 
such  as  painting,  mosaic,  inlay,  stained  glass, 
enamel,  tdl  textile  work  m  color,  damaaceninjf 
and  niello-work  in  or  on  metal,  and  manuscript 
illumination.  There  are  also  many  arts  which 
combine  piastre  and  chromatic  manipulations. 

On  the  side  of  design,  the  decorative  arts 
make  use  of  fictorial  reprtsentation,  not  only 
in  mural  painting  and  decorative  sculpture,  but 
also  in  the  minor  arts,  as  in  painted  vases, 
mosaics  and  stained  glass.  BoUi  the  human 
figure  and  the  forms  of  animals  are  prolific  ele- 
ments in  the  decorative  arts  of  almost  all  ages 
and  peoples,  with  the  exception  of  the  majority 
of  the  Mohammedan  arts,  which  exclude  all 
realistic  portrayals  of  living  beings,  even  of 
plants.  Flowers  and  foliage  are  consjpicuous  in 
certain  styles  of  decorative  art  (see  Plants, 
Ornamental),  but  these  are  usually  conven- 
tionaliied,  not  represented  in  a  purely  realistic 
way.  The  original  purpose  of  decorative  repre- 
sentations of  living  form  has  ustially  been 
symbolic  or  allegorical,  or  even,  in  the  more 
primitive  arts,  animistic  But  as  each  art  has 
developed  such  forms  have  come  to  be  used 
more  ana  more  for  -theit  purely  decorative 
value,  their  original  symbolic  significance  be- 
ing gradually  lost.  Along  wim  these,  alt 
styles  of  decoration  have  developed  other  forms, 
purely  ornaroental,  as  motives  which  they  have 
combined  into  patterns  (conventional  orna- 
ment), haying  little  or  no  symbolic  significance, 
but  serving  purely  as  embellishments,  enrich- 
ing the  object  by  a  pleasing  play  and  variation. 
of  line,  light-and-shade  and  color,  through  the 
rhythmic  repetitions,  altemattons,  variations  and 
contrasts  of   the  [nttem.    The  UohsmmedAt 


races,  deprived  of  the  resource  of  naturaliatic 
representation,  have  developed  tiie  art  of  sur- 
face pattemine  with  purely  geometric  motives 
to  an  extraoraiaary  degree  of  varies  and 
splendor.    See  Mohaumoian  Art. 

Hiatorjr,! —  Decoradon  is  the  earliest  form 
of  expression  of  man's  testhetic  instinct.  The 
fine  arts  had  their  birth  in  primitive  effotts  to 
embellish  the  person  or  to  beautify  objects  of 
persooal  or  ceretnonial  use.  ([See  Aboriginal 
Art).  With  the  advance  of  civilization,  to  the 
primitive  arts  of  weaving,  pottery  and  wood 
carving  was  added  architecture,  ui  the  efiort 
to  adorn  the  cave,  hut  or  kraal  of  the  tribe  or 
of  its  fetish  or  gods.  Later  the  art  of  smelt- 
ing metals  enaMra  men  to  make  toots  of  copper 
or  bronze^  later  of  iron  and  steel,  superior  to 
the  primitive  flint  knives  and  axes.  Decorative 
metaI-» 


8 lace  first,  some  thousands  of  years  B.C.,  —  . — 
file  Valley,  while  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  a  parallel  development  was  npioK  on, 
wi&  brick  and  tiie  as  the  chief  building  ma- 
terials, in  place  of  stone.  In  both  regions  tex- 
tile art  was  carried  to  a  very  high  pitch  oi 
decorative  beau^,  and  gold,  silver,  bronze  and 

5 lass  as  well  as  pottery  were  employed  for 
ishea  and  vases  of  great  elegance  of  form  and 
richness  of  decoration. 

These  various  arts  were  disseminated  throufdi 
the  Mediterranean  basin  by  Phtenician  com- 
merce, and  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
Greek  decorative  art,  which,  developing  after 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century  ac,  excelled  in 
two  fields  especially  —  architectural  carving  and 
sculpture,  and  pottery;  although,  indeeii  the 
Greeks  "touched  nothing  that  they  did  tiot 
adorn.*  The  Roman  civilization,  developing 
later  and  borrowing  freely  from  the  Greek, 
carried  the  art  of  architectural  carving  to  even 
higher  perfection,  al  least  in  varie^  and  splen- 
dor, especially  during  the  Imperial  Age,  from 
27  B.C.  to  313  A.D.  The  Romans  made  the  first 
systematic  applications  of  mosaic  to  architec- 
tural decoration.  This  art  was  taken  up  by  the 
Byzantines  in  the  5th  century  a.B.  and  employed 
by  them  in  wall  and  vault  decorations  of  unsur- 
passed splendor,  for  at  least  eight  centuries,  in 
Italy  as  well  as  in  their  own  empire.  TTiey 
also  excelled  in  ecclesiastical  goldsmith's  work, 
in  enameling  on  metal,  in  needlework  and  in 
manuscript  illumination.  See  Byzantine  Art. 
The  Middle  Ages  witnessed  the  ({rowth  of 
two  distinct  systems  of  decorative  art:  that  of 
the  Christian  world  in  Europe  generally,  which 
culminated  in  the  superb  triumphs  of  Gothic 
architecture,  carving,  staittcd  glass  and  manu- 
script ilhuntnation,  besides  enamel  and  metal- 
work  in  France  and  inlay  and  mosaic  in  Italy; 
and  that  of  the  Mohammedan  people*  in  west- 
em  Asia,  northern  Africa,  Spain  and  India. 
This  Oriental  art  was  especially  rich  m  surface 
decoration  (aa  in  the  stucco  waJl-panelinR  o£ 
the  Moors),  and  in  various  forms  of  textile 
art  —  carpets,  rugs  and  needlework.  To  this 
day  the  gpeat  pcoHes  of  Asia,  the  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  Hindus,  as  well  as  the  Moham- 
medans of  Persia,  Turkey  and  parts  of  Arabia, 
arc  GMtsiunmate  masters  of  the  minor  arts. 
The  deoorstive  arts  of   the  non-Moslenn  qE 
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India  and  of  the  Ouricsc  and  Japanese  fona  a 

Eoin»  t^  tbemsclves  apart  from  the  European 
vdopments,  whidi  tlu^  SttipaM  in  variety  and 
richness  of  minute  patterning^  and  in  harmonies 
id  brilliant  colors,  if  not  in  intdlecttial  quality. 
The  Renaissance,  from  1400  on,  revived 
many  of  the  antique  Rotnui  forms,  but  de- 
veloped them  on  new  lines.  While  stained  itlas* 
passed  out  of  general  use,  mural  paintinB',  from 
as  far  back  as  1300  under  Giotto  (qv.),  took 
its  place  in  Italy  and  spread  thence  into  all 
countries.  (See  Paihting).  Ail  the  arts  of 
wood,  stonc^  metal  and  textiles  were  marvel- 
ondy  expanded,  enriched  and  developed.  Italy 
took  the  lead  in  all  these  arts  except  that  of 
decorative  sculpture,  in  which  France  has  led 
ever  since  the  early  Middle  Ages. 

The  first  half  of  the  19th  century  was  in 
Europe  a  period  of  artistic  stagnation.  Since 
iben  the  decotative  arts  have  been  revived  in 
all  branches,  but  the  development  of  machine 
production  has  greatly  modified  this  develop- 
ment, generally  for  the  worse.  Hand-crafts- 
manship has  greatly  declined;  in  cenain  in- 
dostriex  it  has  wholly  disamcsred.  On  llie 
other  hand,  the  multiplying  of  factory  products 
has  made  possible  a  wider  distribution  of  artis- 
tic manufactures  Uian  when  only  handwork  twe- 
vailed.  One  effort,  then,  of  modem  artists  is  to 
perfect  the  design  of  machine-made  products. 
Bui  another,  quite  as  important,  is  represented 
by  the  'Arts  and  Crafts"  movements  of  our 
time,  which  seek  to  revive  forgotten  and 
neglected  handicrafts,  to  increase  the  number  of 
Individual  craftsmen  and  craftswomen,  and  to 
stimulate  the  public  appreciation  of  the  indi- 
viduality, the  personal  quality,  of  hand-wrought 
objects  of  decorative  art — textiles,  pottery, 
china,  metal-work,  bookbindings,  jewelry — as 
well  as  of  the  major  arts  of  moral  painting  and 
decorative  carving  and  sculpture.    See  Mtnwis, 

WtLUAM. 
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AuntxD  D.  F.  Hauun, 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Architecture, 
Columbia  University. 

DECORATIVE  ARTS,  Minor.  CaUed  m 
former  days,  frequently,  "minor  arts.*  As  the 
terni  implies,  the  decorative  arts  are  those  which 


of  the  decorative  arts  the  essential  feature  al- 
ways to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  decoration 
is  subsidiaiv  to  utility.  The  article  itself  must 
not,  in  its  oecoration,  become  less  fitted  for  its 
purpose,  else  the  article  becomes  an  orttamtnl. 
The  basic  form  of  the  article  decorated  must  not 


be  modified  sbfiicietttly  as  to  hide  its  purpoM. 

The  decorative  arts  have  the  f  tmction  of  bnutif  y- 
ing;  they  hide  the  nakedness  of  a  plain  surface, 
or  break  the  cold  rcgnlari^  of  a  plain  outline. 
But  such  embellishments  are  not  bfowfat  about 
by  covering  ioverioadiitg)  the  available  tpict, 
crowding  ol  ornamentation  being  a  vulgarity  not 
art.  If  we  take,  as  an  illustration,  the  structiue 
of  a  chair,  the  appearance  of  cumbersomencsi 
may  be  eliminated  for  artistic  efiect  by  reducing 
the  woodwoik  to  smaller  proportious,  or  round- 
ing off  the  square  edges,  thereby  creating  « 
decorative  effect  of  lightness.  Or  the  back  and 
legs  of  a  chair  may  be  given  decorative  curves 
to  avoid  angularity.  But  the  tapering  or  re- 
duced proportions  must  be  so  calculated  as  in 
no  wise  to  encroach  on  the  necessary  strength 
of  the  Joints  or  other  parts  of  the  structure 
where  the  lateral  or  vertical  strain  is  imposed. 
In  jewelry,  as  another  example,  a  brooch  that 
is  to  be  worn  on  delicate  or  flimsy  textiles  must 
have  no  sharp  projecting  points  which  will  tear 
or  tangle  the  textile.  AJaother  canon  tn  the 
teachings  of  the  arts  of  decoration  is  that  of 
the  adaptability  of  the  decorative  treatment  to 
the  medium  operated  on.  Tfau^  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  'Gothic*  period  in  the  tapesti? 
weaves,  wonderful  imitations  of  ■painting*  ef- 
fects were  aimed  at  by  the  use  of  thousands  of 
color  tones  of  yarn.  The  painted  picture  was 
simulated,  but  the  lovely  woven  eSect  of  tapes- 
try was  sacrificed,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
decorative  art  value.  The  greatest  masters  in 
the  decorative  arts  were,  incompand)1y,  the 
ancient  Greeks,  Their  utensils  bad  marveiaui 
beauty  of  form,  but  the  form  was  ever  con- 
trolled to  bring  out  perfection  of  the  practical 
usefulness  of  the  object  for  the  purpose  de- 
sired. The  surface  decoration  never  was 
allowed  to  interfere  with  its  usage;  and  the 
decorative  'values*  were  always  subjected  to 
the  sixe  and  shape  of  the  spaces  embdlished. 
The  asymmetric  disposition  of  their  ornament 
alike  with  that  of  the  Japanese  kakiemon  style 
(see  Japanese  CmAMics)  are  admirable  expo- 
sitions of  decorative  art  treatment  in  perfection. 
Some  of  the  spheres  in  which  the  decorative 
arts  find  application  are  ceramics,  enamels, 
lacquers,  arms  and  armor,  woodwork,  embroid- 
ery, bronzes,  engravings,  textiles,  ironwork,  jade 
and  other  stone  carving,  furniture,  bookbinding, 
glass,  silversmi thing,  goldsmithing,  rugs,  ivories, 
clocks,  locksmithing,  mosaics,  manuscnpt^  laces, 
nunusraatics,  etc.  When  the  Italian  Renaissance 
(16di  century)  brought  its  influence  to  bear 
on  furniture  and  household  utensils  the  vogtie 
became  so  forceful  that  the  existing  pieces  of 
decorative  art  work  were  not  only  discarded  but 
lar^Iy  destroyed.  With  the  more  grandiose 
ideas  of  the  French  under  Louis  XIV  much  of 
the  refined  furnishings  of  royal^  and  nobility 
was  destroyed  or  set  aside  to  decay.  When 
the  ^eat  cnanges  in  style  of  the  Regency  and 
Loins  XV  came  about  we  get  the  same  discard- 
ing and  destruction  of  the  former  art  pieces. 
But  soon  the  Revolution  arrived  with  destructive 
tendencies  entirely  void  of  reconstruction.  And 
the  danger  of  entire  loss  of  the  art  examples 
of  the  ^it  became  appar«it  to  a  few  connois- 
seurs.  David,  in  supreme  power  in  all  art  mat- 
ters early  in  the  19th  century,  had  no  respect 
for  anything  but  misrepresentations  of  tlu 
antiiiue  then  oeing  produoed  and  offered  no  pro- 
tection for  txue  art  works.    These  connoisseurs. 
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in  order  to  aid  the  survival  of  some  of  the 
beautiful  work  of  the  past,  began  collecting  the 
remnants  oE  the  styks,  examples  of  which  were 
rapidly  disappearing.  Of  such  were  Alexandre 
Lenoir,  ViVaiit-Denon  (Director  of  Museums 
under  the  Empire)  ;  Charles  Sanvageol  and  du 
Sommerard,  who  made  great  collections  for 
die  propaganda;  Villemin,  about  1806,  began 
publishing  the   great  work   'Monuments   fran- 

Siis  in£(£ts,>  recalling  by  illustrations  the  art 
eauties  of  other  st^es.  Revoil  assisted  in  the 
work.  Other  art  publications  helped  to  place 
the  "pseudo-classic"  style  of  the  Empire  back 
in  its  inferior  rank.  The  hunt  for  examples 
of  the  past  art  styles  became  quite  popular  and 
such  pieces  were  disclosed  in  sacristies,  garrets, 
or  put  to  most  vulgar  uses  by  the  lower  classes, 

Sven  to  children  to  play  with,  etc.  The  work  of 
e  amateur  collector  of  "period*  furniture  and 
'bric-i-brac'  became  popular  with  the  wealthy 
Id  the  day^  of  the  ^Kestauration.*  Noted 
among  these  were  such  connoisseurs  as  Car- 
rand,  de  Pourlales,  de  Monvill^  d'lvry,  Brunet- 
Denon,  Durand,  Fierard,  Debruge,  Dumenil, 
Renesse-Breidbach,  etc.  In  1832  Du  Som- 
merard's  great  collection  was  taken  to  the  old 
Ouny  Hotel  (Paris)  to  become  the  decorative 
arts  musenm  visited  by  the  world's  artisans  for 
Study.  The  French  government,  in  1843,  pur- 
chased the  collection  and  the  old  Quny  build- 
ing. The  antioue  treasures  of  royalty  were  al- 
ways dispersed  through  the  different  palaces, 
but  after  the  Revolution  of  1848  these  different 
collections  were  taken  over  by  the  state  and  the 
Louvre  Museum  became  a  rendezvous  for  art 
lovers  with  its  old  Gallery  of  Apollo  restored 
and  others  added  and  filled  with  art  examples 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance,  France 
became  the  supreme  decorative  arts  producer  of 
Europe  when  the  ficole  Nationale  des  Arts 
Dicoratifs  (founded  1765)  was  advanced  as 
die  centre  of  art  culture  for  artisans. 

The  Electors  of  Saxony  from  1553  to  1733 
collected  large  quantities  of  art  works  in  their 
Dresden  palace,  and  by  1724  there  were  separate 
•alons  for  statuary,  ivories,  wood-carving,  stone 
and  metal-work,  gold  and  silver  smithing.  The 
term  Grune  Gewolbe  (Green  Vault!)  was  applied 
to  the  collection.  Dresden  also  acquired,  in  the 
19th  (xntnry,  its  Hislorisches  Museum  for  arms 
and  armor.  Ludwig  I  of  Bavaria  near  the 
middle  of  the  I9th  century  brou^t  into  being 

treat     collections     of     ivories,     wood-carving, 
imoges  enamels,  etc.,  in  his  palace  at  Munich. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III  of  Prussia  gathered  to- 

S:ther  his  art  collections  and  placed  them  in  his 
crlin  palace  which  received  the  title  "KoniK- 
liche  Kunstkammer*  (Royal  Chamber  of  Art). 
Its  immense  populari^  and  usefulness  and  its 
rapid  growth  caused  it  to  be  removed  to  the 
■Berlin  Museum,*  Vienna  got  together  its  fine 
armor  collection  from  the  Ambras  castle  and 
its  great  quantities  of  art  and  industrial  art 
treasure  in  the  Imperial  Palace.  Darmstadt, 
Hanover,  Nuremberg,  got  their  museums.  In 
Italy  the  Uffici  Palace  Museum  of  Florence  con- 
tained many  decorative  art  collections,  such  as 
the  "Cabinet  of  Gems»;  also  the  Pitti  Palace  of 
Horence  became  a  musetmi  for  great  gold,  silver 
and  bronie  art  work  besides  jewelry  and  faience 
collections.  Rome  had  long  since  her  galleries 
of  antiques  and  art  collections,  England  re- 
mained oblivious  to  the  fact  of  the  growing 
decorative  arts  mov^ieni  until  the  Universal 


Exhibition  hdd  in  London  in  1851,  When  she 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  poverty  of  her  art 
product  from  the  lack  of  collections  to  afford 
examples  as  models.  Many  purchases  wen 
made  for  the  British  Museum  (Arundel  Ollee- 
tion,  Bernay  Collection,  etc.).  At  Burlington 
House  a  new  musetmi  of  decorative  arts  wai 
accumulated.  South  Kensington  Museum  was 
built  and  filled  with  art  treasures  for  use  of 
students  of  the  arts.  In  18S7  the  South  Ken- 
sington Department  of  Science  and  Art  was 
started  widi  branches  elsewhere  for  art  instruc- 
don.  In  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  was 
shown  the  great  advance  in  France  in  its  pot- 
teries, its  gfass  woric  also  in  the  furniture  ia- 
dnstry.  Vienna  then  (1864)  started  her  Uuseum 
for  Art  and  Industry  with  fine  examples  of  the 
arts  and  crafts.  South  Kensington  Museum 
(1872)  opened  its  Bethnal  Green  Museum 
branch  in  the  midst  of  the  factory  district 
Berlin  in  1867  started  its  Kunstgewerbe  Museum 
(Museimi  of  Arts  and  Crafts)  after  the  Vienna 
model  to  soon  become  olie  of  the  richest  coUec- 
dons  in  the  world  Its  instruction  school* 
quicldy  grew  to  large  proportimis  in  the  pro- 


veloped  into  her  'Fachschiden*  (schools 
special  branches  of  study),  now  so  ntmieri 
In  Bavaria  the  Munich  National  Museum 
(founded  1867)  became  powerful  ii»  its  art 
work;  the  ancient  treasures  of  Nuremberg  as- 
sisted her  to  greatly  increased  industrial  activity, 
and  it  later  received  its  Gewerbe  Museum  widi 
its  peimanent  exhibition  for  manufacturers  and 
merchants.  Its  arts  and  crafts  schools  became 
Specialiied  with  separate  estaUishmenti  such 
as  for  metal-founding,  bookbinding,  locksmith- 
ing,  etc  Now  started  Kunstgewerbe  museums 
at  Hamburg,  Letpng,  Dresden,  Kaiserslauten, 
Frankfort,  Stuttgart,  to  be  followed  later  by 
those  of  E)usseldorf,  Konigsberg,  Danzig,  Karls- 
nUie,  Cologne,  Kiel,'Ki«7eld,  Tialle,  Hanover, 
Flensburg,  etc.  Crafts  expositions  helped  the 
industrial  art  progress,  such  as  those  at  Munich 
(1876),  Berlin  (1872),  Dresden  (1875),  Cologne 
(1876),  Liibeck  (1879),  Duaseldorf  (1880), 
Nuremberg  (1885),  Augsburg  (1886),  Strassburg 
(1895),  Diisseldorf  (1901).  The  great  progress- 
ive outcome  of  all  these  activities  became  ap- 
^rent  in  the  Paris  Exposition  (1900)  and  the 
Turin  Expositk>n  (1902). 

France,  in  order  to  maintain  her  hold,  and 
seeing  her  supremacy  in  the  decorative  arts 
severely  threatened,  formed  the  "Union  des 
Beaux- Arts  Appliquts  i  1' Industrie*  and 
founded  a  'Retrospective"  Museum  for  annual 
exhibitions.  This  became  later  the  "Musie  Na- 
tionale des  Arts  Decoratifs*  located  in  the 
Louvre,  and,  with  the  Sbte  factories  at  Sevres 
for  porcelains  and  other  enamel  techniques,  the 
Gobelins  doin^  decorative  art  work,  the  Gardc- 
Meuljle.  (furniture,  etc.),  France. was  enabled 
to  at  least  hold  her  own  with  the  sharp  competi- 
tion. In  England  William  Morris  carried  on  his 
decorative  arts  propaganda  backed  by  such 
artists  as  Bufne-Jones,  Rosetti,  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  etc.,  and  his  workshops  (started  in 
1874)  showed  fine  work  in  quali^  and  capacity. 
In  1883  they  started  the  "Art  Workers'  Guild,* 
to  be  continued  as  the  "Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibi- 
tion Society"  (^188IM)0).  In  1885  started  the 
"Birmingham  Guild  of  Handicrafts.*  Walter 
Crane,  Professor  Lethaby,  J.  Htmgerford  Pol- 
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kn,  etc.,  continued  working  enthusiasncalty  to 
further  flie  British  decorative  arts  movements.  In 
recent  years  the  magnificent  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (London)  emerged  from  the  less  pre- 
tentious South  Kensington  Museum,  Summing 
up  the  above  historic  facts  we  arrive  at  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  conditions.  The  movement 
brou^t  about  by  Germany  transfoiroed  the 
method  o£  displaying  the  contents  o£  the  rott- 
seums  for  archieologicaJ,  cultural  and  esthetical 
purposes  into  a  systematic  ariangement  for  in- 
dustrial, practical  study  propaganda.  The 
scheme  was  so  successful  in  industrial  results 
that  the  other  advanced  European  nations  had 
to  fall  into  line. 

Until  quite  recent  times  nothmK  of  this  artist- 
artisan  propaganda  was  practised  in  the  United 
States.      European    art    students    and    artisan 


What  little  has  been  done  to  promote  native 
teaching  of  the  decorative  arts  has  been  of  a 
sporadic  nature,  unsupported  by  the  government 
Its  chief  platform  has  been  that  of  "extension* 
study  in  tne  schools.  But  a  national  awakening 
has  taken  place.  Museums  are  being  opened 
in  all  the  industrial  centres,  and  ail  are  losing 
their  activities  in  a  systematic  teaching  of  "Arr* 
in  a  vocational  sense ;  the  art  museums  of  New 
York,  Brookiim.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  Saint  Louis,  Buffalo,  Worcester, 
Minneapolis,  Oeveland,  Toledo,  San  Frandsco, 
Etc,  are  vying  with  one  another  to  excel  in  con- 
ceiving methods  of  teaching  art  for  practical 
purposes  to  the  neighboring  schools  with 
lectures  and  class  visits  to  die  exhibited  ex- 
amples of  the  Gothic,  Renaissance  and  other 
penods.  Art  schools  for  vocational  teaching 
are  multiplying;  in  New  York  we  have  as 
centres,  the  Art  Students'  League,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  Pratt  Institute,  the 
Independent  School  of  Art,  the  New  York 
School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  the  Beaux- 
Arts,  Cooper-Union,  Teachers  College,  the  New 
York  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women, 
etc. ;  a  worthy  beginning  imbued  with  an  en- 
thusiastic impulse.     See  also  Intskiok  Decosa- 
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DB  COSTA,  Benjamin  Pi«nUiB,  Ameri- 
can clergyman  and  writer:  b.  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  10  July  1831 ;  d.  New  York,  4  Nov.  1904. 
He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  was  rector  North  Adams,  Mass.  (1857-58)  ; 
Newton  Lower  Falls  (1858-60)  ;  chaplain  in  the 
Federal  army  (1861-63>  and  rector  of  the 
church  of  Saint  John  tile  Evangelist  in  New 
York  (1863-99).  In  the  year  last  named  he  be- 
came a  Roman  Catholic.  Included  in  his  many 
publications  are  'The  Pre-Columbia  Discovery 
of  America  by  the  Northmen'  (1869);  <The 
Moabite  Stone*  (1870)  ;  'The  Rector  of  Rox'- 
borgh,'  a  novel  under  the  pen-name  of  William 
Hidcling  (1873);  'Verrazano  the  Explorer^ 
(1880);  and  'Whither  Goeat  Thou?'  (1902). 
He  became  president  (1884)  of  the  first  branch 
of  the  White  Cross  Society,  of  which  he  was 
the  organizer.  He  was  editor  also  of  the 
Ckn^ian  Timet,  The  Episcopalian,  The  Magor 
tine  of  American  History  and  White's  'Me* 
moira  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Oiurch) 
(1881). 

DB  COSTER,  Charles  Theodore  Henri. 
Belgian  poet:  b.  Munich,  20  Aug.  1827;  d.  7 
May  1879-  He  was  professor  of  French  litera- 
ture at  the  military  academy  in  Bnisscl'.  His 
principal  work  is  the  prose  e[«c,  "La  ligcnde 
de  Tiel  Uylenspiegel >  (1867);  others  are  'L4i 
gendes  flamandes*  (1857)  ;  'Contcs  braban^ons"* 
0861);  'Voyage  de  noce'  (1872).  Consult 
Fotvin,  'Histoire  de  lettres  en  Belgique*  (1882>i 
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OBCOURCBLLB,  d^lcoor-»«l',  Piena, 
Freoch  dramatist:  b.  Paris,  25  Jan.  iSSb.  His 
first  work  was  the  five-act  drama  'Tlie  Ace  of 
Clubs',  written  for  Sara  Berobardt,  which  had 
extraordinary  success.  This  was  followed  by  a 
succession  of  comedies,  dramas,  comic-opera 
libretti,  and  dranutizations  of  popular  novels, 
written  by  him  individually  or  in  collaboration 
with  other  authors;  among  them  'The  Ama- 
zon* (188S) ;  'Madame  Urtridge';  'The  Abbi 
Constantin'  (founded  on  Halevy's  story)  ;  and 
'The  Man  with  the  Broken  Ear'  (after  About). 
He  wrote  also  a  sensational  novel,  'The  Gray 
Hat>  (1887),^d  'Fanfan'  (1889),  both  of  wbi£ 
were  received  with  great  favor.  Among  his 
later  works  are  'Gigolette'  i\994)  ;  'Les  deux 
Bosses'    (1896);  and  'Papa  U  Vertu>    (1898). 

DECOY,  a  place  into  which  wild  fowl  are 
decoyed  in  order  to  be  caught.  A  deccnr  pond 
u  kept  only  in  a  secluded  situation.  Several 
channels  or  pipes  of  a  curved  form,  covered 
with  light  hooped  net-work,  lead  from  the  pond 
in  various  directions.  The  wild  fowl  are  en- 
ticed to  enter  the  wide  mouth  of  the  channel 


When  they  are  well  into  the  covered  chamiel 
they  are  surprised  by  the  decoy-man  and  his 
(jog,  and  driven  up  into  the  funnel  net  at  the 
far  end,  where  they  are  easily  caught.  There 
are  differences  of  detail,  but  the  general  features 
of  decoys  are  the  same.  Consult  Grinnell, 
'American  Duck  Shooting'  (New  York  1901). 

DECREE,  in  general,  an  order,  edict  or 
law  made  by  a  superior  as  a  rule  to  ^vem 
inferiors.  In  law  it  is  a  judicial  decision  or 
determination  of  a  litigated  cause.  The  decree 
of  a  court  of  equity  or  admiralty  answers  to  the 
judgment  of  a  court  of  common  law.  It  differs 
from  a  judgment  in  that  the  decree  decides 
the  justice  of  the  case  on  the  principles  involved 
rather  tlun  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  bare 
question.  In  ancient  history  it  signified  a  de- 
termination or  judgment  of  the  Roman  emperor 
on  a  suit  between  parties.  In  the  former  C>er- 
man  empire  the  resolutions  of  the  emperor,  de- 
clared to  the  estates  of  the  empire,  were  called 
decrees.  The  old  name  of  royal  orders  in 
France  was  ordonnances  or  letlres.  The  na- 
tional convention,  while  it  possessed  sovereign 
power,  used  the  expression.  La  convention  tut- 
tioitale  dicrite;  but  the  imperial  ^vemment 
used  the  words  imperial  decree,  for  mstance,  in 
the  famous  decrees  of  Berlin  and  of  Milan.  In 
ecclesiastical  history  the  term  is  especially  used 
with  reference  to  the  authoritative  decisions  of 
councils ;  or  to  a  decisioin  of  the  Pope  arrived 
at  by  consultation  with  the  cardinals.  See 
Beklin  Decree;  Milan  Decbec;  Decretals. 

DECREES  OF  GOD.  This  expression  is 
of  Calvinistic  origin  and  is  found  in  the  West* 
minster  Confession.  The  term  includes  the 
doctrines  of  predestination,  foreordination  and 
election.  It  has,  however,  a  much  wider  applica- 
tion and  includes  the  whole  plan  of  God.  By 
implication,  also,  it  includes  the  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  (jod.  The  entire  subject  was 
much  debated  by  Calvinists  and  Arminians. 

DECREPITATION,  the  crackling  noiie 
made  by  several  salts  and  minerals  when  sud- 
denly heated.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  violent 
exfoliation  of  their  particles,  and  is  due  to  the 
fodden   conversion   mto   *team   of   the   water 


which  is  mechanicallj  endoted  between  the 
solid  particles  of  (he  body:  or  to  the  unequal 
expansion  of  the  laminx  ot  which  the  mineral 
is  composed  in  consequence  of  their  being  imper- 
fect conductors  of  beat.  The  true  cleavage  of 
minerals  may  be  often  detected  in  this  way,  as 
th^  fly  asunder  at  their  natural  fissures. 

DECRETALS,  The  iDeeretales) ,  wgnify- 
ing  pontifical  disciplinary  decisions,  (I)  the 
second  ipart  of  the  Canon  Law  or  Corpus  JurU 
Catfoniei  which  contains  in  five  books  the  papal 
constitutions,  laws,  and  decisions  from  die  time 
of  Gratian's  DecTflum,  1151  to  1234,  when  this 
second  part  was  compiled  by  Saint  Raymond  of 
Pennafort  at  the  order  of^  Gregory  iX.  The 
subject  matter  of  each  of  the  five  books  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  mnemonic  hexameter  verse; 

Judidum,  judex,  denu.  wiumbiB.  cdmfn; 
meaning  that  the  decrelals  of  the  first  book  re- 
late to  the  constitution  of  tribunals,  those  of 
the  second  to  the  duties  of  judges,  those  of  the 
third  to  the  rights,  privileges,  etc.,  of  the  clergy, 
those  of  the  fourth  to  marriage,  and  those  of 
the  fifth  to  offenses  against  the  Church's  laws. 

(Z)  The  False  Decretals,  or  the  Pseudo- 
IsidorioH  Decretals,  a  collection  of  decretals, 
gathered  ostensibly  by  Isidorus  Mercator,  in  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century.  The  exact  dale  and 
authorship  of  the  document  are  not  known; 
but  as  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Paris  (829)  is 

ned,  the  collection  must  have  been  made  later 
the  year  in  which  the  council  was  held. 
Some  modem  historians  claim  that  the  collec- 
tion was  well  known  before  the  year  845;  the 
period  has  been  narrowed  down  to  347-850. 
Rheims  and  M^ence  are  eadi  g^ven  as  the  place 
where  the  work  of  collating  and  writing  was 
done.  The  writer  called  himself  Isidore  Mer- 
cator (the  ^Merchant*)  and  in  some  M5S 
"Peccator""  (the  "Sinner").  (The  writer  may 
have  had  in  mind  the  great  Saint  Isidore,  who 
had  previously  made  a  compilation  of  decrees 
and  canons).  Historians  claim  that  the  name 
was,  like  the  decretals,  false,  and  that  evidence 
points  to  Benedict  Levita  of  Mainz  as  the  com- 
piler. The  collection  was  received  at  first  as 
authentic.  To  have  at  hand  and  in  convenient 
form  all  the  decrees  of  councils  and  the  decretal 
letters  of  deceased  popes,  was  indeed  a  boon  to 
be  highly  appreciated.  It  was  known  that  letters 
and  documents  existed  other  than  those  to  be 
found  in  any  collection,  so  when  this  collection 
made  its  appearaitcc,  it  waa  regarded  as  worthy 
of  praise  and  thanks. 

The  collection  opened  with  the  50  apostolic 
canons  received  and  collected  by  Dionysius 
Exignui ;  and  these  were  followed  by  a  number 
of  decretal  letters  said  to  have  been  written  by 
early  popes,  from  Qement  of  Rome,  one  of  the 
apostolic  fathers,  to  Melchiades,  at  the  end  of 
the  3d  century.  None  of  the  letters  claimed  to 
have  been  written  by  popes  arc  genuine.  De- 
crees purporting  to  have  been  promulgated  at 
the  councils  of  NiCKa  and  Seville,  came  next. 
Some  of  these  are  true.  Then  came  other  let- 
ters said  lo  have  been  written  Iw  popes,  begin- 
ning with  Sylvester  (who  succeeded  Melchiades) 


(384-n3W)  is  genuine.  The  last  part  of  the  com- 
pilation is  a  copy  of  the  canons  tossed  by 
Gregory  II  (731)  at  the  council  held  in  Rome. 
Udhler,  the  German  theologian,  in  commenting 
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upon  the  fact  that  these  decretals  were  at  first 
so  well  received,  almost  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  says ;  "Pseudo-Isidore  seized  exactly  that 
in  his  own  age  which  corresponded  to  the 
wishes  of  all  the  higher  and  hetter  order  of 
men.  Thence  it  was  that  this  legislation  was  so 
joyfully  received.  No  one  suspected  anything 
false,  because  it  contained  so  tnuch  that  was 
weighty  and  true.  If  we  examine  carefully  these 
invented  decretals,  and  try  to  characterize  their 
composer  in  accordance  with  their  general  im- 
port and  spirit,  we  must  confess  that  he  was 
a  very  learned  man,  perhaps  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  time,  and  at  the  same  time  an  ex- 
tremely intelligent  and  wise  man,  who  knew 
his  a^  and  its  wants  as  few  did.  Rightly  he 
jerceived  that  he  must  exalt  the  power  of  the 
centre  —  that  is,  of  the  Pope  —  because  b)^  that 
way  only  was  deliverance  possible.  Nay,  it  we 
would  pass  an  unconstrained  judgment,  we  may 
venture  even  to  call  him  a  great  man.' 

At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  collec- 
tion and  for  centuries  afterward,  its  contents 
were  so  in  harmony  with  the  leading  thou^ts 
of  Europe  that  the  whole  was  accepted  without 
thorough  examination  or  criticism.  Nicholas  of 
Cusa,  an  able  theologian  of  the  ISth  century, 
was  the  first  one  to  express  a  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  collection,  and  to  advance 
prcfofs  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  The  Mag- 
deburg Centuriators  be^an  investigations,  and 
then  many  Protestant  cntics  followed  the  same 
line  of  study,  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion  as 
that  of  Nicholas  of  Cusa.  Finally,  when  the 
Isidore  decretals  were  examined  critically  by 
theologians  and  historians,  it  was  ascertained 
that  nearly  all  were  forgeries,  and  that  anach- 
ronisms and  blunders  existed  in  large  num- 
bers. Phillip^  Hefele,  Mohler  and  others  show 
that  in  the  whole  collection  there  was  nothing 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  as  had  been 
advanced  by  some  writers ;  that  the  letters  said 
to  have  been  written  by  popes  were  nearly  all 
false,  also  that  several  of  the  spurious  docu- 
ments existed  prior  to  the  9th  century  and  may 
have  been  tased  in  good  faith  by  the  compiler. 
See  Canon   Law;    Chhistian   Doctbin^   De- 
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burg  1889)  ;  Schulte,  'Geschichte  dcr  Quellen 
und  der  Literatur  des  Kanonischen  Rechts' 
(Stuttgart  1875-80);  Taunton,  'The  Law  of 
the  Church*  (London  1906). 

DECURIONBS,  magistrates  in  the  pro- 
vincial mwniet^ui  of  the  Roman  state,  corre- 
SDonding  to  tne  senate  at  Rome,  Originally 
the  popular  assemblies  had  the  sovereign  power 
in  0\t  municipia,  and  conferred  the  executive 
authority  upon  the  decuriones.  They  consisted 
at  first  of  10  men,  but  in  later  times  they  fre- 
quently numbered  more,  and  sometimes  even 
amounted  to  100.  Each  cttria  deeurionum  was 
presided  over  by  two  members  who  were  called 
duumviri,  and  whose  powers '  within  their 
munici/iiiim  resembled  those  of  the  Roman 
consuls  during  peace.  Under  the  republic  the 
whole  administration  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
weir  respective  cities  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
aeciiriones,  but  after  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  they  exercised  nearly  all  the  circum- 
«^[«d  rights  of  the  communities,  though 
finally  they  were  little  more  than  receivers  of 


taxes.  The  decuriones  were  created  by  el«> 
tion,  and  each  decurio  was  required  to  be  at 
least  25  years  old,  and'  to  possess  a  certain 
annual  income.  Their  election  took  place  on 
the  kalends  of  March.  Consult  Reid,  'The 
Municipalities  of  the  Roman  Empire^  (Cam- 
bridge 1913). 


drunkenness  and  obscenity;  it  had  wide  dr- 
culation,  and  was  translated  into  German, 
Dutch  and  English.  He  wrote  two  dramas 
having;  a  religioiw  polemic  end  in  view:  'The 
Christian  Knight' ;  and  'The  Converted 
Papist.  > 

DEDHAH,  Mass.,  town,  county-seat  of 
Norfolk  County;  on  die  Charles  River  about 
25  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  10 
miles  southwest  of  Boston.  The  town  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  State,  the  first  settlement 
within  the  town's  limits,  having  been  made  in 
1635.  The  town  is  noted  as  having  estab- 
lished the  first  public  school  in  America  sup~ 
ported  by  a  general  tax  (1644).  It  has  con- 
siderable manufacturing  interests  in  cotton, 
wool,  carpets,  handkerchiefs  and  clay,  but  its 
chief  interests  are  connected  with  Boston,  of 
which  it  is  practically  a  suburb.  The  promi- 
nent buildings  of  the  town  are  the  Historical 
Society  btiilding,  the  county  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  courthouse,  jail,  and  bouse  of  correc- 
tion, and  a  public  library.  Water  power  is 
obtained  from  Mother  Brook,  a  canal  connect- 
ing the  Charles  and  Neponset  rivers^  built  in 
IMl.  The  government  of  the  town  is  admiiv- 
istered  by  means  of  town  meetings.  Pop.  10,063. 
Consult  the  town  records  (8  vols.,  1635-1890)  ; 
Mann,  'Historical  Annals  of  Dedbjun*  (Ded- 
bam  1847). 

DBDICATtOH,  Feut  of  the  (Heb.  Chan- 
ukka)  an  annual  Jewish  festival  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  purification  of  the  Jehov^ 
Temple  in  Jerusalem  after  it  had  been  used 
for  pagan  worship  by  the  Syrians  and  later 
recovered  by  Judas  Maccabxus.  The  temple 
had  been  dedicated  in  B.a  168  to  the  worship 
of  Zeus  Olympius  by  the  then  ruler  of  the  land 
Antiochus  IV,  Epiphanes,  and  an  altar  to  the 
god  set  up  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings. 
When  Judas  Maccabxus  in  b.c.  164-65  drove 
the  Syrians  out  of  Jerusalem,  he  removed  the 
pagan  altar,  rebuilt  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings 
and  purged  the  temple.  It  was  then  rededi- 
cated  to  Jehovah  with  a  series  of  festivals  that 
covered  a  period  of  eight  days.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  date  when  the  detUcation 
took  place;  in  1  Mace,  iv,  52-54,  the  date  is 
given  as  the  2Sth  of  Chislev  (December)  'the 
same  day  the  heathen  had  profaned  it,*  but 
the   day  when   the  pagan  altar  was   set   up   is 

fiven  m  1  Mace,  i,  54,  as  the  )5th  of  Chisley. 
t  is  most  probable,  however,  that  it  took  place 
on  the  25th  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
feast  is  now  celebrated,  and  from  the  tact 
that  both  nations  celebrated  the  winter  solstice 
on  that  date.  The  use  of  lights  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  feast,  it  is  called  the 
'Feast  of  Lights*  by  Josephus  ('Antig'  xii,  7, 
i    7),    and    the   custom    is    also    mentioned   in  . 

Talmudic  literature.     The   feast  is  mentioned     q|c 
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only  once  in  the  New  Testament  (John  ix,  22) 
in  the  following  words:  "And  it  was  at 
Jerusalem  the  feast  of  the  dcdicatiun,  and  it 
was  winter,"  Consult  Wellhausen,  'Israel- 
itiscbe  und  jiidi^e  Geschichlc' 

DBDLOCK,  Lady,  the  wife  of  Sir  Lei- 
cester Dedlock,  in  Dickens'  novel  called 
'Bleak  House.'  Outwardly  cold  and  haughty 
she  is  inwardly  wretched  in  consequence  of 
being  haunted  by  recollections  of  her  past  life, 
and  by  fear  that  the  existence  of  her  illegiti- 
niaie  child,  Esther  Sununerson,  will  be  revealed. 
Lady  Dedlock  dies  at  the  cemetery  where  her 
fortner  lover  is  buried. 

DEDUCTION.  Deduction  is  reasoning 
from  a  general  principle  lo  other  less  general 
truths  which  are  dependent  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. It  consists  in  showing  that  the  general 
law  or  princiide  assumed  as  the  starting  point 
is  applicable  to  a  particular  subject  matter,  and 
in  drawing  the  necessary  consequences  of  its 
application.     The  form  of  this  mode  of  infer- 


the  general  law,  the  minor  premise  (S  is  M) 
the  application  to  a  particular  case,  from 
which  the  conclusion  (S  is  P)  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence.  The  principle  of  this 
method  of  reasoning  is  commonly  described 
as  snbstimption :  the  conclusion  is  shown  to 
fall  under  or  be  included  in  the  more  funda- 
mental propositions  which  are  assumed  as  the 
starting  point.  These  latter  propositions  can 
similarly  be  derived  from  others  of  still  greater 
generality,  until  at  last  we  reach  the  ultimate 
principles  which  form  the  foundation  of  all 
science.  As  to  the  foundation  on  which  the  ulti- 
mate principles  themselves  rest,  various  theories 
have  been  held.  Until  comparatively  recent 
times  the  prevailing  view  (though  by  no 
means  oniversally  ad^ted)  hxs  maintained  that 
these  propositions  neither  require  nor  adiiut  of 
any  demonstration.  They  are  necessary  intui- 
tions of  the  mind  whose  certainty  is  direct  and 
immediate,  and  of  a  higher  type  than  demon- 
strations can  yield.  They  thus  constitute  the 
basis  of  all  science,  since  they  are  the  funda- 
mental first  truths  to  which  all  science  appeals 
as  to  an  unquestioned  authority.  In  the  17th 
and  I8th  centuries  particularly,  mathematics 
was  regarded  as  the  ideal  science,  and  the 
position  of  the  indemonstrable  first  principles 
.of  all  science  was  often  paralleled  with  that 
of  the  ajuoms  of  mathematics.  It  was  as- 
sumed before  the  time  of  Kant  that  mathe- 
matics was  wholly  a  deductive  science  which 
derived  its  results  through  an  analysis  of  its 
initial  concepts.  In  like  manner  it  was  hoped 
to  put  all  knowledge  on  a  demonstrative  basts 
by  discovering  the  whole  system  of  necessary 
tfUths,  and  by  showing  bow  all  particular  facts 
in  the  various  fields  could  be  derived  from 
Ihem;  for  this  would  afford  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty which  science  was  supposed  to  demand, 
i.e.,  every  fact  would  be  deduced  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  from  some  general  principle. 
At  this  time  the  empirical  conclusions  reached 
by  inductive  reasoning  were  not  regarded  as 
worthy  of  the  name  of  science,  for  they  are 
not  universal  and  necessary  truths,  but  only 
.particular  and  more  or   less   probaiile. 

The  development  of  thought  in  recent  limes 
has,     however,     entirely     revolutionized     onr 


ideal    of   knowledge,    and    at   the    same   time 

broken  down  the  ^arp  distinctions  between 
necessary,  or  a  priori  principles,  and  empiric^ 
truth,  as  well  as  between  induction  and  deduc- 
tion as  contrasted  methods  of  reasoning.  It 
is  now  widely  recognized  that  there  are  no  a 
priori  truths  in  the  old  sense;  no  propositions 
that  are  certain  in  themselves  apart  from  their 
connection  with  the  rest  of  experience.  It  is 
true,  the  princi|des  of  logic  itself  and  of  mathe- 
matics, which  is  a  branch  of  logic,  may  be  said 
to  partake  of  apriority  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  are  justified,  for  most  purposes,  in  treating 
them  as  quite  a  priori.  No  matter  how  ulti- 
mate any  truth  may  appear,  or  how  necessaty 
in  itself,  its  certainty  and  necessity  are 
mediated  in  and  through  its  relation  to  other 
experienced  facts  with  which  it  is  connected 
in  the  organic  unity  of  a  system.  It  is 
only  through  this  systematic  connection  of 
the  parts  of  kn□wle(^^e  that  any  inference  is 
possmle.  For  it  is  only  in  a  whole,  where  the 
parts  are  systematically  connected,  that  the 
nature  of  one  part  enables  us  to  say  what  the 
other  parts  must  be.  And  when  it  is  seen  that 
reasoning  consists  in  making  explicit  the  sys- 
tematic connections  of  facts,  the  contrast 
between  induction  and  deduction  falls  away. 
The  structure  of  every  inference  is  essentially 
the  same;  every  inference  is  constituted  by  the 
relating  of  facts  through  a  general  principle. 
In  deduction,  as  we  have  seen,  the  general  truth 
is  the  starting  point  and  we  go  on  to  explicate 
it  in  its  appfication  to  some  particular  group 
of  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  me  problem  may 
be  to  find  some  relating  principle  for  a  given 
group  of  facts ;  and  here  we  have  to  work 
in  the  reverse  direction,  be^nning  with  the 
particulars  and  by  the  use  of  inductive  method* 
seeking  to  bring  to  li^t  some  universal  prin- 
ciples of  connection.  There  are  no  sciences 
which  use  exclusively  either  one  of  these 
methods.  Even  mamematies,  which  popu- 
larly is  supposed  to  employ  only  deduct- 
ive reasoning,  depends  for  a  very  essential 
class  of  demonstrations,  known  as  existence 
proofs,  on  a  more  or  less  direct  reference  to 
concrete  experience;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  so-called  observational  sciences  reason 
deductively  in  tracing  out  the  application  of 
the  laws  which  have  already  been  discovered 
and  the  consequences  of  the  hypotheses  which 
are  employed.  In  every  field  thought  uses  all 
the  means  and  methods  which  it  can  command 
to  aid  in  solving  its  problems.  Indiiction  and 
deduction,  observation  and  reasoning,  are  not 
separate  and  isolated  processes,  but  functions 
of  the  knowledpe-process  which  are  supple- 
mentary and  go  hand  in  hand.  See  Inductiom, 
Mathekaticai  ;  Looic. 

James  E.  Cbeichton. 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Cornell 
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DBE,  John,  Elnglish  astrologer:  b.  London, 
13  July  1S27;  d.  Mortlake,  England  1608.  In 
early  fife  he  had  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
mathematical,  astronomical  and  chemical  stud- 
ies; and  in  1548  rumors  began  10  prevail  that  he 
was  addicted  to  the  black  art.  They  were  prob- 
ably well  founded;  and  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences he  went  abroad.  In  1551  he  returned 
to  England  and  through  the  instrumentality  of 
-Cecil,  who  presented  him  to  Edward  VI,  ob- 
tained a  pension  of  100  crowns.    The  suspicion 
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of  the  bhck  art  appears  still  to  have  dung  to 
him,  and  shortly  after  Queen  Mary's  accession 
be   was    charged   with   practicing   against    the 

Sieen's  life  by  eachantment  and  iniprisoned. 
e  obtained  his  liberty  in  1555  and  after  Queaa 
Elizabeth's  accession  was  consulted  by  Lord 
Dudley  as  to  'a  propitious  day*  for  the  coro' 
nation.  Lilly's  account  of  him  is  that  he.  was 
the  queen's  intelligencer,  with  a  fixed  salary; 
a  great  investigator  of  the  more  secret  her- 
■  metical  learning,  a  perfect  astronomer,  a  curi- 
ous astrologer,  a  serious  geometrician  and  ex- 
cellent in  all  kinds  of  learning.  The  nature  of 
his  employments  cxdlcd  sirong  suspicion  and 
in  1576  he  was  furiously  attadied  by  a  mob, 
from  which  he  had  difficulty  in  escaping  with 
his  life.  In  1578  during  an  illness  of  me  queen, 
he  was  sent  to  consult  with  the  German  physi- 
cians and  philosophers  as  to  her  recovery  and 
after  his  return  was  employed  to  draw  up  a 
sketch  of  the  cuintries  which,  from  having  b«en 
lish  subjects,  belonged  to  ■""" 
ingly  prepared  two  rolls,  g 


discovered  by  English  subjects,  belonged  to  the 
crown.  He  accordingly  prepared  two  rolls,  giv- 
ing both  a  geographical  description  and  a  his- 


torical  acccount  ol  the  countries.  Thes 
Otis  documents  are  still  extant  in  the  British 
Uuseum.  After  many  wanderings.  Dee,  re- 
turning home,  obtained  from  the  queen  in 
1594  the  chancellorship  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral and  in  1595,  the  wardenshlp  of  Manchester 
College,  which  lie  held  nine  y^rs.  It  has  been 
supposed,  with  some  plausibility,  that  Dec's 
character  as  an  alchemist  was  merely  assumed 
to  enable  him  to  act  more  securely  and  effectu- 
ally as  a  spy  in  the  employment  of  the  English 
government.  His  writings  on  the  occult  sciences 
were  published  in  1659. 

DEE,  the  name  of  several  British  rivers. 
1.  A  river  in  Scotland,  parti;?  in  Kincardineshire, 
but  chiefly  in  Aberdeenahire,  one  of  the  best 
salmon  rivers  in  Great  Britain.  It  rises  on  the 
southwest  border  of  Aberdeetishipe  in  the 
CairnKOrm  Mauntains  and  flows  generally  east, 
87  miles  to  the  North  Sea.  Its  total  course  is 
96  miles.  The  city  of  Aberdeen  Is  at  its 
mouth.  2.  A  river  of  North  Wales  and  Chesh- 
ire; rises  in  Lake  Bala,  Merionethshire;  flows 
north-northeast  and  northwest  to  the  Irish  Sea-, 
20  miles  below  Chester;  length,  about  70  miles. 
3.  A  river  of  Scotland,  county  of  Kirkcudbright, 
rises  in  Loch  Dee.  It  flows  southeast  and  south 
into  Kirkcudbright  Bay;  length,  50  miles. 

DEED,  a  written  instrument  under  seal, 
containing  a  contract  or  agreement  which  has 
been  delivered  by  the  party  to  be  bound  and 
accepted  by  the  obligee  or  covenantee.  It  has 
also  been  defined  as  follows :  'A  writing  conr 
taiiung  a  contract  sealed  and  delivered  by  the 
party  thereto.'  (2  Wash.  Real  Prop.  553.)  The 
law  requires  greater  form  and  solemnity  in  the 
conveyance  of  land  than  in  that  of  chattels. 
This  arises  from  the  greater  dignity  of  the  free- 
hold in  the  eye  of  the  ancient  law,  and  from  the 
Kcht  and  transitory  nature  of  personal  property, 
which  enters  much  more  deeply  into  commerce, 
and  requires  the  utmost  fauUty  in  its  incessant 
circulation. 

In  the  early  period  of  Enf^lsh  history  the 
conveyance  of  land  was  ordinarily  without  writ- 
ing, but  it  was  accompanied  with  certain  acts, 
equivalent,  in  point  of  formality  and  certainty, 
to  deeds.  As  knowledge  increased,  conveyance 
tiy   writing   became  more  prevalent  and  ulti- 


mately by  the  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries. 
of  29  Charles  IL  ch,  3,  sees.  1,  2,  all  estates  and 
interests  in  lands  (except  leases  not  exceeding 
three  years)  created,  granted,  or  assigned,  by 
livery  of  seisin  only,  or  by  parol,  and  not  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  the  party,  were  declared 
to  have  no  greater  force  or  eflect  than  estates 
at  will  only.  And  by  the  fourth  section  no 
person  could  be  charged  upon  any  'contract  or 
sale  of  lands,  or  any  interest  in  or  concerning 
the  same,*  unless  the  agreement,  or  some  memo- 
randum or  note  thereof,  was  in  writing,  and 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith, 
or  some  other  person  by  him  lawfully  auihor- 

With  some  trivial  changes  this  statute  pro- 
vision has  been  adopted  or  assumed  as  law 
throughout  the  United  States.  Deeds  must  be 
upon  paper  or  parchment,  must  be  completely 
written  Before  delivery,  must  be  between  com- 

fetent  parties,  and  certain  classes  are  excluded 
rom  holding  lands  and,  consequently,  from  be- 
ing grantees  in  a  deed;  must  be  made  without 
restraint;  must  relate  to  suitable  property,  and 
should  be  signed,  sealed  and  delivered.  The 
consideration  of  a  deed  must  be  good  or  val- 
uable and  not  partaking  of  anything  immoral, 
illegal  or  fraudulent. 

A  deed  to  be  effective  must  be  delivered  and 
accepted.  A  delivery  is  the  transfer  of  a  deed 
from  the  grantor  or  his  agent  to  the  grantee,  or 
some  other  person  acting  in  his  behalf,  in  sutrh 
a  manner  as  to  deprive  the  grantor  of  the 
right  to  recall  it  at  his  optioa  An  absolute 
delivery  is  one  which  is  complete  upon  the 
actual  transfer  of  the  instrument  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  grantor.  A  conditional  delivery 
is  one  which  passes  the  deed  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  grantor,  but  is  not  to  be  completed 
by  possession  in  the  grantee,  or  a  third  person 
as  his  agent,  until  the  happening  of  a  specified 
event.  A  deed  delivered  in  this  manner  is  an 
escrow,  and  such  delivery  should  be  always 
made  to  a  third  person.  No  particular  form 
of  procedure  is  required  to  effect  a  delivery. 
It  may  be  by  acts  merely,  by  words  merely, 
or  by  both  combined,  but  in  all  cases  an  inten- 
tion that  it  shall  be  a  delivery  must  exist.  It 
may  be  made  by  an  agent  as  well  as  by  the 
grantee  himself.  To  complete  a  delivery,  an 
acceptance  must  take  place,  which^  may  be 
presumed   from  the  grantee's  possession. 

In  a  deed  the  premises  embrace  the  statement 
of  the  parties,  the  consideration,  redtals  in- 
serted for  explanation,  description  of  the 
property  granted,  with  the  intended  exceptions. 
The  habrtidutit  begins  at  the  words  *n>  have 
and  to  hold,*  and  limits  and  defines  the  estate 
which  the  grantee  is  to  have.  "The  reddendum, 
which  is  used  to  reserve  something  new  to 
the  grantor;  the  conditions;  the  covenants;  and 
the  conclusion,  which  mentions  the  execution, 
date,  etc,  constitute  the  formal  parts  of  a  deed 
and  properly  follow  in  the  order  observed  here^ 
The  construction  of  dqeds  is  favorable  to 
their  validity;  the  i)rincipal  includes  the  in- 
cident; punctuation  is  not  regarded;  a  false 
description  does  not  harm;  the  construction  ts 
least  favorable  to  the  party  making  the  con- 
veyance  or  reservation;  the  habendum  is  re- 
jected if  repugnant  to  the  rest  of  the  deed. 
The  lex  rei  sita  governs  in  the  conveyance  of 
lands,  both  as  to  the  requisites  uid  thc4orma 
of  coBveyaoces.  «'.__. 
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Chancellor  Kent,  after  observing  that  in  the 
United  Slates  generally  the  form  of  convey- 
ance is  very  simple,  says:  'I  apprehend  that 
a  deed  would  be  perfectly  competent,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  convey  the  fee  if 
it  was  to  the  followin);  effect :  'I,  A.  B.,  in 
consideration  of  one  dollar  to  me  paid  by  C.  D. 
do  grant,  bargain  and  sell  to  C.  D,  and  his 
heirs,  the  lot  of  land  (describe  it),  witness  my 
hand    and    seal,    etc.'*      See    Covehant;    Es- 

DEEG,  d£g,  India,  town  and  iSsmantled 
fortress  in  Raiputana,  state  of  Bhurtpore,  24 
miles  west  of  Muttra.  It  is  a  walled  town,  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  and  almost 
surrounded  by  water  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year.  At  the  southwest  comer  is  the  lofty 
rock  of  the  Shah  Boorj,  on  which  the  citadel 
stands,  Deeg  js  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  contains  remarkattly  fine  palaces,  only  sur- 
passed in  beauty  by  the  Taj  Mahal  of  Agra. 
Holkar  was  defeated  here  bv  the  British  under 
General  Fraser  in  Novemoer  1804,  and  the 
followmg  month  the  town  and  fortress  were 
taken. 

DEEMS,  Charles  Force,  American  der^- 
man  and  writer :  b,  Baltimore,  Md,  4  Dec. 
1820;  d.  New  York,  18  Nov.  1893.  He  was 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1839,  became 
professor  of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  the  Univer- 
»ty  of  North  Carolina  (1842-47);  of  natural 
saences  at  Randolph  Macon^  College  1847- 
48.  Becoming  a  Methodist  minister  at  New- 
bem,  N.  C,  he  was  from  18S0-S4  principal 
of  the  Greensboro  Female  College,  N.  C. 
From  1666  to  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Strangers  of  New  York,  and 
was  widelv  known  as  editor  and  author.  He 
founded  the  American  Institute  of  Christian 
Philosophy  in  1881,  and  edited  its  journal 
Christian  Thought  A  lectureship  in  phi- 
losophy was  founded  at  New  Yoiit  University 
in  lus  name  in  1905.  Included  in  his  publica- 
tions are  'Triumph  of  Peace  and  Other 
Poems'  (1840) ;  <The  Light  of  the  Nations' 
(1870);  fWeirfits  and  Wings*  (1872)  ;  'Chips 
and  Chunks  for  Every  Fireside';  and  'My 
Septuagint'  (1892);  'Lite  of  Jesus'  (1872); 
the  Gospel  of  Common  Sense  as  Contained  in 
the  Canonical  Epistle  of  lames'  (1889);  'The 
Gospel  of  Spiritual  Insight  and  Studies  in  the 
Gospel  of  Saint  John'  (1891).  His  autobiog- 
raphy with  a  memoir  was  edited  by  his  sons 
(New  York  1897). 

DEEHSTBR,  an  officer  once  attached  to  the 
lug^  court  of  justiciary  in  Scotland,  who  for- 
inulv  pronounced  the  doom  or  sentence  of 
death  on  condemned  criminals.  The  office  was 
conjoined  with  that  of  executioner.  The  name 
is  now  given  in  the  Isle  of  Man  to  two  judges 
who  act  as  the  chief  justices  of  the  island, 
the  one  presiding  over  the  northern,  the  other 
over  the  southern  division, 

DBBHSTER,  The,  a  novel  by  Hall  Caine 
called  by  the  author  the  story  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  It  was  published  in  1S77.  The  scene  was 
laid  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  opens  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  l7th  century.  The  Deemster  is 
Thorkcll  Mylrea,  whose  nephew  Dan,  the 
prodigal,  deeply  loves  his  cousin  Myra;  but  her 
brother  Ewan  interferes  and  a  duel  ensues, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  Ewan.  Dan  is  tried 
and  is  declared  cut  off  forever  from  bis  people, 


and  banished  to  a  remote  comer  of  the  island 
During  a  visitation  of  the  plague,  Dan  takes 
tb«  place  of  Father  Dalby,  the  Irish  priest, 
effecting  many  cures  and  at  last  dying  of  the 
pestilence.  A  dramatisation  of  'llie  Deemster' 
was  produced  by  Wilson  Barrett  under  the 
title  'Ben-Ma-Chree'. 

DEEP  BOTTOM,  Va.,  B«ttlea  at  1,  On 
25  July  1864,  General  Grant,  then  ■  besieging 
Petersburg,  ordered  a  movement,  the  principd 
object  of  which  was  to  threaten  Richmond  and 
draw  as  many  of  Lee's  troops  as  possible  from 
the  lines  in  front  of  Petersburg,  so  as  to  give 
promise  of  success  in  assaulting  them,  upon 
the  springing  of  a  mine  prepared  by  (General 
~        ' '        Heep   Bottom   is  opposite  a  great 


Bailey's  Creek  flows  into  the  Jam'es  from  the 
north.  Butler's  pontoon  bridges,  one  below 
and  one  above  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  were 
held  by  General  R.  S.  Foster  with  a  brigade 
of  the  Tenth  corps.  The  Confederates  were 
entrenched  on  the  west  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  creek  in  Foster's  front.  About  2  a.  m.  of 
the  27th,  Hancock  began  crossing  the  Jarites 
by  the  lower  bridge,  to  turn  the  Confederate 
left,  while  Foster  attacked  the  right.  At  day- 
light all  moved  forward.  Gen.  Nelson  A 
Miles'  brigade  drove  the  Confederates  from  their 
position  on  the  New  Mai^t  road,  east  of  the 
creek,  and  captured  a  battery  of  heavy  guns, 
but  progress  across  the  creek  was  barred. 
From  the  river  to  FusseU's  Mill,  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles,  its  west  bank  was  held  by 
Kershaw's  and  Wilcox's  divisions,  joined  dur- 
ing the  day  by  Heth's  division.  On  the  mom- 
'ua  of  the  28th,  Kershaw  advanced  on  the 
Charles  City  road  and  drove  Sheridan  back  over 
a  ridge  upon  which  he  was  posted ;  but  Sheri- 
dan, dismounting  his  men,  drove  Kershaw  back 
in  some  confusion,  taking  200  prisoners  and 
two  colors.  Reinforcements  arrived  until  6ve- 
d^ths  of  Lee's  army  was  now  north  of  the 
James.  Grant  wanted  no  assault  made,  and  on 
the  29th  Hancock  and  Sheridan  rccrossed  the 
James,  The  Union  loss  in  this  movement  was 
334  killed  and  wounded. 

2.  General  Grant,  on  12  August,  ordered 
another  movement  on  the  oorlfa  side  of  the 
James  to  threaten  Richmond.  Hancock's 
Second  corps,  part  of  the  Tenth  corps,  under 
General  Bimey,  and  General  Gregn:'s  division 
of  cavalry,  were  designated  for  the  purpose. 
Birneys  command  was  at  and  near  Deep  Bot- 
tom; the  cavalry  and  artillery  went  by  land, 
as  in  July;  and  Hancock's  corps  marched  to 
OVy  Point  and  took  steamers  for  Deep  Bottom, 
16  miles  up  the  river,  where  it  was  landed  on 
the  morning  of  14  August.  Mott's  division 
was  to  advance  on  the  New  Market  road  and 
drive  the  Confederates  into  their  works  beyond 
Bailey's  Creefc  while  Barlow,  with  his  own 
division  and  Gibbons',  was  to  move  on  Mott's 
right,  and  assault  the  line  near  Fusscll's  Mill. 
Gre^s  cavalry  was  to  cover  Barlow's  right, 
and  when  the  infantry  uncovered  the  Charles 
City  and  Darby  roads,  was  to  make  a  dash 
on  Richmond,  if  opportunity  offered,  and  if 
not,  to  destroy  the  railroads  entering  it.  Bir- 
ney  was  to  attack  the  Confederate  right,  and. 
if  successful,  move  up  the  river  roads  on 
Chaffin's  Bluff.  Hcld's  Confederate  division 
held  Bailey's  Creek  and  Wilcox's  division  was 
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at  Chaffin's  Bluff.  At  the  tttst 
Hancock's  movement  Wilcox  moved  up  and 
joined  Field,  and  from  the  south  side  of  tlTe 
.,  General  Lee  sent  Mshone's  division  of 


ifsntry  and  the  two  cavalry  divisions  of  Wade 
unpton  and  W.  H.  F.  Lee.  Johnson's  and 
iTys  brigades  followed,  and  there  were  three 


Gai 


regiments  from  Pickett's  division.  Mott  ad- 
vanced on  the  New  Maricet  road,  but  wa« 
checked  at  the  creek.  It  was  4  o'clock  be-forc 
Barlow,  on  his  right,  could  get  up  one.  brigade, 
and  with,  this  he  assaulted  the  position  near 
FuaselKs,  was  repulsed,  and  re|ted  ipr  the 
night.  On  the  right  Gtegg  had  ^v^iKtd  well 
up  th(  Charles  City  road,  and  on  'lie  left 
Bimey  seiied  a  part  of  the  Codfed^ate  line 
and  (^tured  three  gutls.  On  the  mariiing  of 
the  ISoi  Bimey's  corps  and  a  brigade  of  Mott's 
division  endeavored  to  turn  the  Confederate 
left.  Bimey  moved  Eoward  the  Charles  City 
road,  on  which  Gregg  wai  advancing,  but  he 
made  so  wide  a  deiotr  and  fotwcl  so  many 
obstruttions,  that  it  was  night  when,  he  fqund 
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been  ascertained  chiefly  during  the  past  half 

The  modem  science  of  oceanography  (q.v.) 
is  based  lar^eiy  upon  the  voyages  of  a  score  or 
more  of  vessels  sent  out  by  various  govern- 
ments for  tbe  special  purpose  of  making  i^ysi' 
cal  and  biological  investigations  of  the  oceanic 
basins. 

As  tate  as  CapUm  Cook's  time  the  ocean  had 
been  sounded  no  deeper  than  a  few  hundred 
fathoms.  For  scientific  attempts  Eo  ascer- 
tain depths  far  from  bnd,  it  is  scarcely  neccs- 


cables  that  systematic  soundings  were  taken. 

The  dredge  has  been  employed  by  naturalists 
in  obtaining  marine  forms  in  shallow  water  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  but  its  use  in  ocean  depthi 
has  been  limited  to  about  half  that  period. 

The  governments  that  have  participated 
largely  in  modem  deep-sea  explotation  are  the 


regi*!  cavalry,  supported  by  Miles    ,_„ 

infan\ry,  were  to  move  up  flie  Charles  City 
road.  Gre^  was  off  at  an  early  hour  ofi  tlfo 
16th,  driving  the  Confederate  cavalry  beyoni| 
Deep  Creek,  as  far  as  White's  Tavern,  onij 
seven  ntfles  from  Richmond.  At  10  a.  M. 
Terry's  division  of  Birney's  corps,  supported  by 
Craig's  brigade  of  Mott's  division,  andBiqney  s 
brigade  of  Colored  troops,  advanced  ag>fn*t  the 
Confederate  line  near.FusseU's  MilK  and,' after 
a  sevpre  fight,  carried  it,  laking  throe  colors 
and  betwetn  200  and  3O0  prisoners  ffom  Ma- 
hotie's  and  Wilcox's  divisions  j  but  the  Confed- 
erates soon  rallied,  retook  their  works  and  drove 
Terty  back.  Soon  after  noon  the  Confederate 
cavalry,  supported  by  infantry,  advEdiced  on 
Gregg  and  Miles,  slowly  driving  thenj  Irick  to 
Deep  Creek,  and  later  in  the  day  across  it. 
There  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on  flte 
17th.  On  the  18th  the  Confederates  ^dvanc^ 
from  their  works  above  Fussell's  Mill- and  at- 
tacked Bimey,  who,  with  the  assistance  -of 
Miles,  repulsed  them.  On  the  night  of  the 
20th  the  Union  troops  were  withdrawn  and 
returned  to  their  positions  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg and  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  In  this  battle 
the  Union  troops  numbered  about  ^000,  the 
Confederates  about  20.000.  The  Union  loss 
was  2,161  killed  and  wtiunded,  and  625  missing. 
There  are  bo  returns  of  Confederate  losses. 
Consult  'Official  Records'  (Vol.  XLII) ; 
Hiimphrgrs,  'Virginia  Campaign  of  1864^'; 
Grant,  'Personal  Memoir^'  (Vol.  II)  ;  Sheri-i 
dan,  'Personal  Memoirs'  <Vo!.  I);  Walker, 
'History  of  the  Second  Army  Corps.' 

E.  A.  Caitma!*, 

DEEP  RIVER  rises  in  Guilford  C6unty, 
N,  C.  Its  general  direction  is  southeast  to 
Chatham  County,  where  it  unites  with  the  Haw 
River  and  forms  the  Cape  Fear  River.  Its 
length  is  about  125  miles;  it  has  good  water 
power,  some  of  which  is  utilized  at  Lockville. 
It  is  navigable  to  Carbonton. 

DEEP-SEA  KXPLORATION.  While 
fbe  beginnings  of  our  knowledge  of  the  surface 
of  the  sea  date  back  lo  the  earliest  recorded 
voyage  of  discovery,  the  physical  conditions 
oUaining  in  the  depths  of  the  great  oceans  have 


Ths  AlbftlroK  Diulaing  bL  SeL 

English,  French,  German,  Austrian,  Dutch, 
RiLssian,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  by  no  means 
Bic  least,  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
foundations  of  oceanography  as  a  science  were 
laid  by  the  British  in  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  the  famous  Challenger  Expedition. 
The  investigations  of  this  vess^  were  followed 
by  those  of  American  vessels,  one  of  which,' 
rtie  Albatross,  is  perfiaps  better  equipped  for 
such  work  flian  any  other  vessel  afloat,  and  has 
beeii  in  commission  for  more  than  thirty  yeare. 

Deep-sea  explorations  have  now  been  cartHed 
into  alt  seas  and  the  general  conditions  of 
temperature,  depths,  and  animal  life  in  the 
grMt  oceanic  areas  are  no  longer  imknown, 
while  the  literature  of  oceanography  occufaea 
an  important  place  in  science. 

The  deep- sea  exploring  vessel  of  the  present 
time  might  properly  be  described  as  a  floalinR 
laboratory,  equipped  for  hydrographical, 
meteorological,  geolo^ial  and  biological  in- 
vestigations.     The  equipment  would  include  no( 
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work  nas  been  ^adually  brought 
of     high     efficiency.     Soundings 


merely  that  of  a  general  scientific  laboratoty, 
but  also  the  heavy  apparatus  necessary  for 
sounding  and  dre<u;ing.  The  ship  loachir 
for  deep-sea  work  nas  '  <     <■     < 

to     a     sute     of     1  „' 

formerly  made  with  rope  are  i  .    .    .     _ 

single  strand  of  wire,  and  instead  of  the  stout 
rope  cable  for  dredging,  light  wire  rope  of 
great  strength  is  employed.  Various  self- 
recording  instruments-have  gradually  been  per- 
fected  for  quick  and  accurate  work  in  taking 
deep  sea  temperatures  and  in  the  collecting  of 
small  forms  of  life  at  intennediate  depths. 

Sonndiug.— During  the  course  of  deep-sea 
exploration,  many  soundings  have  been  made  in 
depths  exceeding  3,000  fathoms.  More  than 
50  great  depressions,  or  'deeps"  as  they  have 
been  called,  are  now  known,  varying  from 
3,000  to  5,000  fathoms.  Ten  of  these  exceed 
4,000  fathoms.  It  is  only  in  the  western  Pacific 
that  depths  exceeding  5,000  fathoms  have  been 
found.  The  greatest  depth  known  was  dis- 
covered in  July  1913  by  the  German  survey 
ship  Planet,  about  40  miles  east  of  northern 
Mindanao,  where  a  sounding  was  made  of 
5,348  fathoms,  or  406  feet  more  than  six  miles. 
This  depth  exceeds  by  3,000  feet  the  heigjit  of 
the  loftiest  mountain  peak.  The  deeps  now 
known  are  distributed  over  the  Atlantic,  Pacific 
and  Indian  oceans.  While  many  of  them  are 
far  out  in  great  ocean  basins,  some  of  them  are 
close  to  the  continental  slopes.  One  exceeding 
3,000  fathoms  (Bartlett  Deep)  lies  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  between  Honduras  and  Cuba. 
Some  of  the  deeps  are  now  known  to  extend 
over  thousands  of  sauare  miles  while  others  are 
uparently  mete  holes.  Enough  sounding  has 
already  been  done  to  indicate  that  the  greatest 
depths  have  probably  been  discovered. 

Deep-sea  sounding  has  shown  that  the  Hoor 
of  the  ocean  has  not  only  its  depressions,  but  its 
elevations.  Many  islands  are  merely  the  pro- 
jecting summits  of  Submarine  peaks,  their  bases 
often  resting  on  an  ocean  ^oor  lying  3,000 
fathoms  deep.  Submarine  ridges  of  great  cx- 
tCBI  have  been  discovered  in  the  north  and 
south  Atlantic.  The  average  depth  of  the 
ocean  is  probably  not  less  than  2,200  fathoms. 

Several  types  of  sounding  machines  are  in 
use,  but  whatever  the  pattern,  each  contains  a 
reel  wound  with  thousuids  of  fathoms  of  piano 
wire.  In  the  operation  of  sounding  a  detach- 
able shot  wdghing  from  30  to  60  pounds  is 
employed  to  draw  the  wire  rapidly  and  steadily 
from  Its  reel.  It  is  secured  to  the  soundir«  rod 
at  the  end  of  the  line  !n  such  a  manner  as  to 
become  detached  when  the  bottom  is  reached. 
Several  instruments  are  sent^  down  at  each 
operation.  The  sounding  rod  is  provided  with 
a  device  for  bringing  up  a  specimen  of  the 
bottom  mud.  A  few  Teet  above  it  are  attached 
the  deep-sea  thermometer  and  water  bottle. 
The  latter  secures  its  sample  of  water  at  the 
bottom  only.  All  deei>-sea  instruments  are 
necessarily  self-acting  at  the  bottom  and 
thennometers  are  so  constructed  that  they  will 
not  be  effected  by  hi^er  temperatures  on  being 
brought  toward  the  surface;  While  the  sound- 
ing instruments  are  carried  down  by  the  heavy 
shot,  the  wire  is  reeled  in  by  steam  power.  It 
takes  about  one  hour  to  make  a  sounding  three 
miles  deep  and  reel  in  the  line  with  its  attached 


Dredpng.— For  the  collecting  of  animal 
life  from  the  bottom,  the  dredge  is  employed. 
This  may  be  described  as  a  bag-shaped  net 
about  20  feet  long,  fitted  with  an  irxm-fiamed 
mouth  from  8  to  12  feet  wide  and  3  or  4  feet 
hi^.  It  is  towed  by  a  wire  cable  about  one- 
tlnrd  of  an  inch,  in  diameter,  its  length  deiiend- 
ing  upon  the  region  to  be  investigated.  The 
cable  is  operated  by  a  powerful  en^ne  on  the 
main  deck,  and  the  cable  itself  is  coiled  upon  a 
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reel  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  whole  of  it. 
The  dredge  sinks  ny  its  own  weight,  whidi  is 
sufficient  to  carry  down  the  dredge  line  with  it, 
the  only  weights  ordinarily  used  being  small 
ones  to  carry  the  end  of  the  net  down  below  its 
iron- framed  mouth  and  prevent  its  fouling. 
When  dragging  along  the  bottom,  it  usually 
fills  rapidly.  Veiv  often  the  hauls  of  animal 
forms  are  laive,  but  the  dre^e  is  more  often 
heavily  loaded  with  ooies  of  various  kinds  in 
which  animal  forms  are  imbedded.    The  dredtge 
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rope  b  passed  over  the  side  of  the  ship  from 
the  end  of  a  boom,  the  top  of  which  is  guyed 
to  the  mast  with  a  spring  to  relieve  strain. 


of  pounds.  The  net  is  sometimes  too  heavity 
loaded  to  be  lifted,  and  may  be  torn  from  its 
irame.  Much  of  the  deep-sea  nmd  or  ooae 
washes  away  during  the  progress  of  the  dredRC 
toward  the  surface  and  under  ordinsLry  condi- 
tions its  load  is  do  greater  than  can  be  lifted 
from  the  water  and  swung  on  board  with 
safety. 

Dredges  are  of  several  forma,  the  comnK^i' 
est  being  that  □{  the  beam  trawt  employed  by 
fishing  vessels  in  shoal  water,  but  with  a 
shorter  beam-  For  convenience  we  shall  refer 
to  all  appliances  used  for  collecting  at  the  bot- 
tom as  dredges.  For  the  exploration  of  in- 
termediate depths,  several  types  of  nets  are 
em^oyed  which  can  be  opooed  and  dosed  by 
devices  operated  by  metal  messengei^  sent  down 
the  dredge  line.  Various  devices  are  used  for 
coltectiog  forms  of  life  in  deep  water,  such  as 
the  oiler  net  and  other  alliances  well  known 
to  fishermen.  The  surface  and  intermediate 
depths  of  the  sea  hear  forms  of  hfe  for  the 
capture  of  which  fine-meshed  tow  nets  are 
used. 

Before  using  the  dredge  or  beam  trawl,  the 
depth  is  ascertained  hy  sounding.  In  diagKing 
dK  dredge  upon  the  bottom  it  is  necessary  to  let 
out  considerably  more  line  than  the  actual 
depth,  and  the  dragging  of  the  dredge  along 
the  bottom  can  often  be  feh  by  merely  placing 
the  hand  upon  the  dred^g  cable.  The  deepest 
dredge  haul  ever  made  (that  taken  by  die 
Albatross  oS  the  Tonga  Islands  in  the  South 
Pacific)  was  4,173  fathoms,  and  the  time  r^ 
quired  from  the  moment  the  drec^  was  put 
overboard  until  brought  to  the  surface  was 
about  10  hours.  On  very  rou^  bottom,  whera 
dredging  nets  may  be  torn  from  thar  frames, 
the  ■tangle'  b  often  used.  This  apparatus 
consists  of  bunches  of  shredded  rope  attached 
to  iron  bars,  and  is  effective  in  obtaining  star- 
fishes, sea  urchins,  crinoids  and  other  creatures 
which  have  their  surfaces  sufficiently  rough  to 
become  entangled  in  the  loose  strands  of  rope. 
Fish  traps  of  special  des^  have  been  used 
successfully  at  great  depths,  and  the  Atbalroit 
has  succeeded  in  taking  fishes  at  a  depth  of  a 
thousand  fathoms  wiA  ordinary  gill  nets. 

Deep-Sea  Life.— As  plant  lite  does  not 
exist  in  the  sea  at  depths  bdow  the  influeiKe  of 
sunlight,  we  find  at  the  bottom  and  at  fitter- 
mediate    depths,    forms    of    animal    life    on^. 


influence  of  sunli^t,  but  of  very  diflterent 
genera  and  s^ies.  When  deep-sea  investiga- 
tions began,  it  was  hoped  that  archaic  forms 
would  be  discovered;  but  (his  hope  has  not 


in  great  abundance.    It  __   

thing  to  obtain  sevend  barrels  of  crustaceansv 
starfishes.  molTusks  or  edunoderms,  at  a  single 
haul.  Tlie  dredge  of  the  Albatross  once 
brought  up  800-  fishes  from  a  depth  of  1.770 
fathoms.  The  fact  that  the  Albatross  obtained 
living  sponges  at  4,178  fathoms  indicates  that 


Aere  u  probably  no  depth  too  great  for  the 
existence  of  animal  life. 

Sitrface  Life— The  surface  life  of  the  sea 
consists  of  both  plant  and  animal  forms,  die 
latter  in  great  variety.  It  is  usually  minat& 
and  much  of  it  phosphorescent.  It  b  the  small 
life  at  or  near  the  surface  and  now  collectively 
called  plankton,  which  maks  the  phosphores- 
cence with  which  travelers  at  sea  are  familiar. 
It  is  more  ablmdant  in  some  regions  than  in 
odiers,  and  constitutes  the  food  not  only  of 
many  of  the  larger  animals  living  at  the  sur- 
face, but  is  the  basis  of  the  food  supply  of  all 
creatures  living  at  the  bottom  and  intermediate 
depths.  These  small  forms  are  constantly  dying 
and  falling  to  the  bottom.  Indeed,  their  dead 
shells  ana  skrietons  cover  great  tracts  of  the 
ocean  floor  in  the  regions  where  they  abound. 
The  Crustacea  are  doubtless  the  most  abundant 
of  these  pelagic  forms,  but  almost  all  dasses 
are  represented,  including  mollusks,  worm^ 
ccelenterates,  tnnicates,  protozoans,  fishes  and 
even  reptiles.  In  the  colder  waters  of  the 
ocean  Ae  tow  nets  used  in  taking  plankton  fill 
very  rapidly  with  certain  forms  which  swarm 
in  cold  waters;  but  in  tropical  waters  the 
varie^  of  forms  is  greater,  although  usually 
less  abundant  SeveiBl  forms  of  nets  are  used 
in  taking  the  plankton,  but  all  are  lined  with 
fine  gauze  or  silk  bolting,  cloth.  Under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  the  dragging  of  such 
nets  at  or  near  the  surface  often  yields  enor- 
mous quantities  of  surface  forms.  When  the 
ship  is  at  rest  in  favorable  weather,  surface 
life  is  readilv  attracted  to  insulated  electric 
lights  lowerea  a  few  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  where  it  can  be  gathered  from  the 
deck  with  long-handled  gauze-lined  dip  nets. 

Great  currents  like  the  Gulf  Stream,  drift 
die  surface  hfe  of  warm  regions  into  colder 
waters  where  it  is  killed  by  the  lower  tempera- 
ture and  deposited  in  great  quantities  upon  the 
bottom.  In  such  places  the  dredges  have'taken 
bottom  forms  in  greatest  abundance.  There 
are,  however,  wide  areas  such  as  those  of  mid- 
Pacific  regions,  which  are  almost  devoid  ot 
surface  forms,  and  where  the  bottom  is  cor- 
respondingly lacking  in  animal  life. 

Harine  Deposits. —  Geology,  like  zooltwy, 
Is  also  dependent  upon  the  deep-sea  dredge  for 
what  is  known  of  uic  floor  of  the  ocean.  The 
deposits  may  be  referred  to  three  groups : 
Those  derived  from  the  land  throu^  the  ac- 
tion of  rivers  and  currents  and  called  terrige- 
nous deposits.  Thev  consist  of  muds  of  various 
kinds  which  are  characteristic  of  the  adjacent 
lands  from  which  they  have  been  derived. 
Farther  off,  and  beyond  the  influence  of  river% 
are  the  pdagic  deposits  which  are  maxle  up  of 
dead  organisms  originating  at  the  surface. 
These  are  usually  found  in  the  form  of  diatom, 
radiolarian,  or  globigerina  oozes,  depending 
upon  the  character  of  the  surface  life  orevaf 
tng  above  them.  Still  farther  from  land,  in  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  ocean,  are  the  red  clay  de- 
posits, which  are  bdieved  to  cover  about  half 
of^  the  floor  of  the  ocean.  These  deposits  re- 
ceive the  minimum  of  dead  matter  from  the 
surface  and  are  far  beyimd  the  influence  of 
matter  washed  from  the  continents.  The  red 
clay  deposits  are  believed  to  have  formed  venr 
slowly,  and  to  have  been  subjected  to  little 
change  during  long  periods  of  tiaic. 
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LigfaL—  The  most  recent  investigations  have 
shown  that  light  does  not  penetrate  deeper  than 
five  or  six  hundred  fathoms,  and  even  there  is 
very  dim.  Experiments  with  the  photometer 
have  ihown  that  light  penetration  is  greater  ia 
tropical  than  in  northern  waters.  A  photo- 
KTE^ic  plate  exposed  at  a  depth  of  900  fathoms 
tor  two  hours,  was  in  no  way  a£Fected  fielfaw 
the  levels  reached  by  sunlight,  the  sea  is  in 
total  darkness,  and  plant  forms,  with  the  eic- 
ception  of  diatoms,  are  unknown.  There  is, 
however,  some  phosphorescent  light,  as  the  deei>- 
sea  dredge  has  Drought  up  many  fishes  and  in- 
vertebrates with  pbosphora scent  organs.  Such 
light  must^  however,  be  veiy  faint  and  unevenly 
[listributea. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  light,  a 
considerable  ntunber  of  deep-sea  forms  are 
brilliautiv  colored,  brilliant  rods  being  often 
found.  Most  of  the  deep-sea  fishes  are,  how- 
ever, black  or  grayish.  Starfi^es  and  crusta- 
ceans are  frequently  red  or  pink,  while  faolO' 
diurians  are  often  violet 

There  is  a  great  variation  in  the  size  o£  the 
eye  among  deep-sea  fishes,  which  is  doubtless 
dependent  to  some  extent  upon  the  penetration 
of  sunlight  or  the  existence  of  phos^diorescence, 
their  eyes  ranging  from  verv  minute  to  abnor- 
mally Urge.  A  number  of  tne  deep-sea  species 
are  totally  blind.  , 

Temperature,— The  influence  of  the  warmth 
to  be  found  in  the  surface  waters  does  not  ex- 
tend bdow  a  few  hundred  feet,  even  at  the 
equator  where  such  warmth  is  greatest  Below 
900  fathoms  the  temperature  is  always  within 
three  or  four  degrees  of  the  freezing  point  of 
fresh  water.  The  low  temperature  at  the  bot- 
tom is  caused  by  the  setthng  of  cold  surface 
water  in  polar  re^ons.  The  cold  water  thus 
slowly  distrihut«d  over  the  floor  of  tile  ocean 
carries  with  it  the  oxygen  necessan'  for  the 
maintenance  of  life  in  the  depths.  Tlie  bottom 
of  the  Black  Sea,  receiving  no  such  supply  of 
polar  water,  is  devoid  of  animal  life.  All  deeiw 
sea  life  would  doubtless  perish  were  it  not  for 
the  air  thus  brought  down. 

.  Salinity. —  Studies  of  the  salinity  of  the 
ocean,  based  on  samples  of  water  seciued 
by  special'  forms  of  ai^aratua  from  all 
ninths,  have  shown  various  degrees  of 
salinit]^  in  different .  seas.  S^  saltness  in  the 
Atlantic  is  higher  than  in  other  great  open 
oceans,  and  highest  of  all  in  the  Red  Sea  and 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  remarkably  low  in 
the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  Baltic,  where  there  are 
many  rivers  but  no  great  evaporation. 

Pressure. —  Sea  pressure  amounts  to  about 
a.  ton  to  the  square  inch  with  each  I.OOO 
fathoms  of  depth.  At  1,000  fathoms  it  amounts 
to  180  atmospneresjwhile  at  the  greatest  depth 
known  (ovct  5,000  fathoms),  the  pressure 
would  be  about  six  tons  to  flie  square  inch.  It 
is  evident  that  animal  forms  of  the  surface 
regions  could  not  egdure  such  conditions,  but 
the  tissues  of  deep-sea  animals  are  so  permeated 
by  fluids,  that  a  balance  is  maintained.  Most 
of  the  deep-sea  forms  are  so  soft  that  when 
brought  to  the  surface  they  require  various 
laboratory  hardening:  processes  for  their  preser- 
vation as  specimens.  Both  fishes  and  inverte- 
bratcB,  when  brought  up  from  the  greater 
depths,  are  always  dead,  and  probably  die  before 
being  dragged  far  from  the  bottom.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  wote,  however,  that  the  Albatross 


has  taken  altve  fishes  from  S90  firthoms,  and 
larse  Lithodes  crabs  from  735  fathoms. 

Swe  of  Deep-Sea  FormB^— The  dredges 
hitherto  used  in  deep-sea  exploration  have  se- 
cnned  no  fishes  or  invertebiates  of  large  sIm. 
The  lar^st  fishes  taken  seldom  exceed  four  or 
five  feet  i»  length.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  by 
using  larger  dredges,  with  wider-meshed  nets 
less  liable  to  become  overloaded  with  mad, 
larger  animals  .could  be  captored. 


(Boston  1888)  ;  'Bulletins  and  Memoirs  of 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology*  (Cambrii^e, 
Mass.);  'Challenger  Expedition'  (SO  vols.,  ed. 
by  Sir  John  Murray,  Edinburgh) ;  Fowler, 
^Science  of  the  Sea'  (1912);  Hiekson,  'Fauna 
of  the  Deep  Sea>  (London  1894)  ;  Murray,  Sir 
John,  and  Hjort,  Dr.  Johan,  <The  Depths  of  the 
Ocean*  (London  1912);  'Reports  and  Bul- 
letins* (United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries); 
Tanner,  'Deep  Sea  Exploration'  (WashinRton 
1897);  Townsend,  'Records  and  BibUographyof 
the  AtbalroM'  (Washington  1901) ;  Thomson, 
'Voyage  of  the  Challenger*  (1878). 

Chakles  HASKrus  Townsehd, 
Director    New    York    Aquarium;  formerly  t» 
charge  of  Ihe  Deep-Sea  Investigations   on 
Ike  V.  S.  S.  'Albatross.^ 

DEEP-SEA  LIFE.  &i  this  account  of 
tnidoceanitL  or  "pelagic^'  life  the  writer  purposes 
to  restrict  himself  to  the  open  ocean,  tint  is  the 
spaces  of  deep  water  covering  tiw  real  oceanic 
basins.  The  great  land-masses  are  bordered  by 
a  submerged  rim  of  varying  width,  where  the 
water  does  not  exceed  an  averse  depth  of  100 
£athoms,'  beyond  which  the  bottMn  falls  or 
dopes  to  the  plain  of  the  original  ocean-basin. 
The  sum  of  these  continental  borders  and  sinu- 
lar  shallows  elsewhere,  as  in  the  archipelagic 
region  of  Ao  western  Pacific,  forms  only  about 
IS  per  cent  of  the  140,000,000  square  miles 
of  salt  water,  leaving  more  than  four-fifths  of 
it  deqter  tiian  100  fathoms,  while  nearly  10,- 
000,000  aqnane  miles  exceeds  3,000  fathoms  in 
depth. 

We  speak  of  "oceans,"  but  In  reality  it  is  all 
one  body  of  water,  which  by  a  constant  inter- 
change through  currents  both  horiiontal  and 
vertical,  maintains  a  virtual  uniformity,  yet  not 
a  complete  one,  since  distiRet  variations  are  ob- 
servable in  temperature,  density  (saKnity),  pres- 
Mire  and  other  phyrical  characteriitics  that  in- 
flnence  animal  being.  Therefore  smne  parts  of 
the  ocean  are  more  jwpukjua  than  others ;  some 

Trinter,  and  there  is  a  definite  (althou^  as  yet 
undetermined)  geo^aphical  distribuHon  of 
marine  life,  both  honcontal  and  vertical. 

Ocesn  Floors. — The  character  of  the  bot- 
tom must  be  considered.     The  rivers  discharge 


readiness  to  dissolve  etc.,  and  by  the 
waves  and  currents,  and  is  spread  out  on  the 
bottom  to  a  gtieater  Or  less  distance  according 
to  drcnm  stances,  but  howhere  goes  far  from  the 
coast.  This  outer  border  of  deposits  from 
rivers  shows  a  bottom  of  bluish  mud,  or,  in 
jilaces,  of  coral  sand  or  of  volcanic  dust.  It 
13  rich  ill  food-material,  and '  supports  in  the 
■water  abaye  it  a  far  larger  assemblaee  of 
plants  and  animals  than  does  the  sea  cmtside  of 
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it  We  hav«  no  further  roacem  with  this 
littonil  rim- further  than  to  paint  out  that,  Iqr 
means  of  currents,  it  contribiites  conndenbu 
food  to  pelagic  animals.  The  floor  of  tlie  vast 
spaces  of  ocean-bottom  shows  aooe  of  tliis  land 

Ed,  but  is  covered  with  deposits  of  three 
ds.  The  most  extensive  of  these  is  a  red 
day,  which  covers  the  bottom  in  the  great  faselit 
of  the  Atlantic  between  North  and  South 
America  west  of  the  5Dth  nwridian,  a  tan;e  put 
oE  the  mid-Atlantic,  and  most  of  the  noorof 
the  Facilic  and  Indian  Oceans ;  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
idbmarine  rocks,  and  of  pumice  and  other  vol- 
canic debris  showered  into  the  sea,  mainly  is 
past  ages. 

Scarcely  less  widespread  is  a  loose  deposit 
called  'oose,*  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
the  remains  of  minute  animals  and  plants  that 
have  siliciaus  or  lime-carbonate  skeletons  which 
have  sunk  down  from  the  surface.  All  over 
the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  except  where  the  red 
day  a^peaxsj  the  oose  ^ows  more  tests  of  the 
protozoan  Globigerina  than  of  anything  else, 
and  it  is  dierefore  known  as  globogerina  ooze. 
Pteropod  ooE^  patches  of  which  occur  here  and 
there,  has  a  predominance  of  pterapod  shells^ 
and  so  on.  Bottom  of  this  kmd  is  far  more 
thickly  inhabited  by  benthonic  (deep-sea)  ani- 
mals than  is  the  clay  bottom;  and  it  lies  under 
the  paths  of  the  great  oceanic  currents,  whereas 
the  red  day  underlies  chiefly  the  areas  of  com- 
parativdy  stationary  water — the  great  eddies 

These  oozes  imply  an  abundant  life  in  the 
open  sea.  What  is  its  character  and  how  does 
it  exist  in  a  world  of  only  sea-water? 

Pactois  of  Deep-Sea  Lif«.—  First  we  must 
glance  at  certain  conditions.  The  pressure 
exerted  by  water  on  anything  lowered  into  it 


about  100  times  that  at  the  surface.  This  ._. 
tributes  Co  the  density  of  the  underlying  water. 
The  saltiness  of  the  sea  also  contributes  to  its 
density,  but  varies  somewhat  according  to  local 
conditions,  and  decreases  slightly  from  the  sur-, 
face  downward. 

More  important  than  nthef  in  its  effect  on 
life  is  temperature,  the  factor  determining  to  a 
great  extent  both  the  amount  and  the  distribu- 
Uon  of  marine  life.  In  the  middle  of  the  At- 
lantic, near  the  equator  (Sargasso  Sea),  the 
water  at  the  surface  in  summer,  will  he  about 
22.30°  C,  and  at  100  fathoms  of  depth 
about  16.70°  C,  below  which  it  diminishes  more 
slowly  to  about  2.25°  C.  at  2,000  fathoms,  and 
to  below  the  sero  of  centigrade  (freezing-point 
of  Fahrenheit)  in  the  deeps.  The  temperature,  ' 
density,  etc,  below  a  few  hundred  fathoms  arc 
probably  fairly  constant  for  each  measure  of 
de&cen^  so  that  the  water  may  be  r^jarded  as 
consisting  of  a  series  of  layers  bounded  by 
thermometric  limits,  which  are  substantially 
permanent,  and  are  biolo^cal  strata  as  well.  At 
the  surface,  however,  temperature  varies  with 
latitude,  with  seasons,  and  with  circumstances, 
especially  under.the  influence  of  winds  and  cut' 
rents  —  those  rivers  tliat  flow  'on  the  face  of 
the  deep,*  here  warm,  there  cold,  each  one  fos- 
tering and  carrying  i\r  tlie  Idnds  of  life  tester 
able  to  it 

A  fourth   factor  conditicmtng  deep-sea  life 
is  that  of  light,  which  penetrates  to  a  distance 


only  recently  understood ; '  but  the  rays  at  t^ 
blue  end  of  the  spectrum  so  much  further  than 
do  the  red  rays  — a  fact  of  ccmsiderable  biolo^- 
cal  significance.  The  result  of  late  trials  with 
the  best  pbctograpbic  plates  show  that  ^e  blue 
rays  at  least  penetrate  to  a  dn)th  of  about  800 
fathoms.  Below  that  is  absolnte  darkness,  il- 
lumined  only  by  the  phosphomcent  glow  of  the 
lantema  carried  by  animals  Uving  in  diose 
Stygian  depths. 

Such  io  broad  outline  are  the  physical  con*, 
ditions  of  plant  and  animal  life  in  midocean; 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  changed  little  since  the  beginning  of 
earthly  time. 

OcMoic  Plants  the  Basis  of  Snbsistencei 
—  Now  how  do  organic  beiiws  maintain  life  in 
the  world  of  sea  waters  What  do  they  gelto 
eatf  Well,  here,  as  ebewhere,  the  larger  and 
more  advanced  feed  on  the  weaker ;  ana  at  the 
base  of  the  list,  as  on  land,  are  plants.  Leaving 
aside  the  vexed  question  of  origin,  investigatitni 
has  shown  that  not  only  near  shorty  btit  all 
over  the  ocean,  plants  exist  in  myriads.  Most 
of  them  are  lowly  algat  invisible  to  the  unaided 
eye,  yet  of  vast  variety  in  form,  degree  of  oi^ 
ganintien  and  nutritive  value.  They  find  their 
oottrishmoit  dissolved  in  the  sca-'water  voA  dis- 
tributed uniformly  arouttd  them,  hence  they 
abound  everywhere  within  the  "plfctic  ztwie,"  at 
surface-layer  penetrated  by  sunliKht;  and  at 
certain  times  and  places  they  may  Be  so  plenti-' 
fnl  as  to  give  the  water  a  tinge  of  color. 

The  majority  are  stngleH:elled,  silidousr, 
framed  diatoms.  As  they  are  heavier  thbn  l&fr 
water  all  would  sink  were  it  not  that  some  hav« 
means  of  propulsion,  others  parachnte-like  su»i 
pcnHon-organs.  They  may  have  bladdei^likb 
attachments,  or  be  ilattened  into  twisted  riUmns,- 
or  drawn  out  like  a  hair,  or  be  furnislied  with 
long  pr«je£ti[U)i  (flagelbe).  Still  more  remark- 
able suspension-or^ns  and  varieties  of  form 
belong  to  the  Ptndma,  which  are  more  com- 
plicated, mobile  a^x  often  highly  phosphoresi 
cent.  A  third  senes  of  pdagic  algx  are  tbe 
brown  flagellate^  which  possess  talcareons 
frames  forming  globules  called  cocolitbs  an* 
other  shapes.  Microscopic  "brown  algi^  occuor 
the  most  important  place  in  theeconomor  nf  Oe 
sea,  and  their  fields  of  lime  may  be  met  witk 
in  geological  deposits  as  far  back  as  the  Oun- 
brian,  practically  identical  with  those  of  the 
present  day. 

.  Masses  of  seaweed  I 
various  parts  of  the  oce..._. 
uprooted .  from  their  fastenings  on  shore,  and 
collect  in  quiet,  eddy-like  places.  The  greatest 
and  most  permanent  collection  is  that  of  the 
Sargasso  Sea,  in  the  Atlantic  just  north  oL  the 
equator,  where  the  plant  Sargasswn  predomi- 
nates. Tliese  continue  to  live  and  grow,  but  do 
not  propagate.  Such  floating  rafts  of  seaweed. 
are  the  home  and  hiding  place  of  a  great 
varie^  of  marine  animals. 

These  algx  and  seaweeds  form  the  basis 
of  food-supply  for  the  whole  of  the  marine 
animal-life,  since  those  creatures  that  feed  upon 
them  directly  arc  themselves  the  prey  of  all 
l^e  res^  from  shore  to  shore,  from  the  surface 
to  the  depths  and  from  animalcides  to  whales. 

Character  of  Plsnktoa<— Associated  with, 
the  almost  invisible  plants  swarming  in  the  sur- 
face-layers of  the  ocean,  is  an  ataemblagc  of 
animalsi  varying  from  single-celled  globules  ot 
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protoplasm  (ProtOMoa)  to  all  tbe  higfaer  classes 
of  Lnvertebrates.  These  together  conititute  the 
■plankton,*  the"  swimming  or  floating  sea-life, 
and  its  zone  is  regarded  as  about  100  fathoms 
thick.  It  is  far  more  populous  near  most  shores 
than  in  mid-sea,  and  in  warm  than  in  colder 
waters,  and  varies  in  density  of  life  according 


hcea  made  to  estimate  the  amount  of  plankton, 
as  that  mi^t  help  to  determine  the  amount  of 
fish-food  present,  but  with  little  success. 

In  this  plankton  are  multitudes  of  minute 
ptotoioans  (l-v.),  principally  foraminifers  and 
radiolarians  in  a  profusion  of  spedes.  They 
have  shells  consistina;  either  of  lime  or  of  siKca, 
and  it  is  these  shells,  raining  down  upon  the 
bottom,  that  conititute  the  gtobigerina  and  other 
oozes.  Here,  too,  float  a  great  variety  of  salpee, 
jellyfish  and  other  coelenterates  and  their  larne, 
and  many  swimming  worm^  notablv  the  wide- 
spread sagittas.  Outnumbering  all  these,  except 
the  Protozoa,  are  the  oceanic  crustaceans, 
which,  in  conntlest  forms  and  multitudes,  ^ay 
there,  as  Hteckel  remaric^  a  part  corresponding 
to  the  insects  on  land.  Most  numerous  of  these 
are  the  copepodi,  all  Terr  small ;  and  they  are 
the  chief  consumers  of  the  minnte  plants,  and, 
m  turn,  are  among  the  most  important  food- 
supplies  for  larger  creatures.  AJmost  equally 
numerous  are  the  ostracods  and  other  crusta- 
ceans, including  some  big  crabs. 

Uollusks  are  fewer,  for  these  as  a  ruk 
are  bottom-dwellers ;  but  one  group,  the  delicate, 
winged  pteropods,  are  90  extraordmarily  numer- 
ous, that  their  ^ossv  shells  characterize  lar^ 
patches  of  ooze  in  the  tropics.  One  species  is 
called  *whale's  food,*  and  actually  ii  the  princi- 
pal subsistence  of  the  northern  whuebone 
whales.  A  large  variety  of  small  squids  is  also 
to  be  found  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  open 
ocean. 

The  pelagic  plankton,  irtiich  is  very  laimely 
different  from  that  of  coastal  regions,  is  aug- 
mented in  summer  by  an  extensive  variety  and 
amomit  of  larvK  and  young  animals  bom  both 
dicre  and  in  the  deeper  layers;  and  at  night 
many  animals  rise  to  die  surface  that  are  never 
cau^t  there  in  daytime.  Finally,  it  is  the  abode 
of  mnumerable  fishes  that  seek  their  prey  at  or 
near  the  surface.  Among  these  the  family 
Scopelidae,  although  represented  also  in  the 
abyssal  fauna,  play  a  more  important  part  at  .the 
surface  than  all  other  fishes  combined;  yet  most 
of  them  are  only  a  fraction  of  an  mch  long. 
Transparency  and  colorlessness  (or  a  blue  tint) 
are  characteristic  (for  safety)  of  all  the  lesser 
creatures  in  this  surface-fauna. 

Intermediate  Depth-Zones, —  It  has  heen 
said  already  that  between  Ae  surface  and  the 
bottom  the  sea  seems  to  be  divided  into  layers 
or  strata  in  respect  to  its  inhabitants,  certain 
kinds  of  animals  when  adult  dwelling  only 
within  certain  limits  of  depth.  These  inter- 
mediate zones,  and  their  occupants  are  called 
■bathroela^c* — a  term  including  the  facts  of 
botii  their  undenca  and  deep-water  existence 
Practically,  however,  these  intermediate  zones 
can  lurdly  be  defined,  and  seem  to  be  determined 
by  limits  of  temperature  or  of  osmotic  pressure, 
and  thus  vary  in  their  distance  below  the  sur- 
face according  to  th«  general  warmth  and  den- 
sity of  various  regions.  Animals  ttdcen  only  by 
deep  hauls  of  the  nets  within  the  troptcs,  for 


instance,  mw  be  fonnd  near  the  surface  in 
cooler  latitndei;  furthermore  the  verhcal  div 
tribution  of  fiahe^  as  a  cbss,  may  difier  from 
that  of  crustaceans  or  other  groups  as  a  class. 
Nevertheless  it  it  generally  true  that  many  sorts 
of  pclaKic  animals  dwell  at  intermediate  depdis, 
from  miich,  when  adult,  they  cannot  either  rise 
or  descend  to  any  great  distance.  Space  cannot 
be  given  to  much  evidence  of  this,  but  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  report  of  the  *Uichad 
Sars  Expedition*  (1910)  gives  the  following 
general  resuhs  of  its  drcdgings  and  net-hatf 
mgs,  as  bearing  on  this  point,  as  f cAlows : 
■These  catches  may  be  classified  into  three 


recnrnnce  of  Cyelolhone  and  various  black  o. 
daric-colored  fishes,  and  of  many  peculiar  inver- 
tebrates, t%d  prawns  being  prominent;  (2)  a 
region  ranging  between  ISO  and  500  metres, 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  community  of  sil- 
very or  grajrish  fishes  belonging  to  the  families 
Sfemoptychidte  and  Slomtatida;  and  (3)  the 
surface  region,  comprising  the  upper  ISO  metres. 
.  .  .  The  layer  from  80O  to  1,000  metres 
downward  may  require  to  be  still  further  sub- 
divided, for  certain  forms,  like  the  larger 
Acanthophyra  with  red  esgs,  Noloilomtu,  and 
several  nshes  and  squids  nave  been  taken  only 
in  the  deepest  hauls  at  1,500  or  2,000  metres.' 

Abyssal  Ltfc — Let  us  now  consider  die 
creatures  of  the  abyssal  depths,  where  eternal 
cold,  stillness,  daikness  and  equability  unite  to 
make  an  environment  so  forbidding  that  the 
imagination  would  refuse  to  people  it  with  living 
beings,  yet  where  life  and  strife  do  actually 
abound.  This  bottom  fatma,  however,  is  not 
equally  distributed.  It  is  far  more  scanty  on 
the  areas  of  red  day  than  on  the  ooze;  and  the 
faunse  of  the  various  ocean-beds  differ,  because 
barrier  ridges  separate  diem.  What  is  said 
here  relates  to  diat  of  the  bed  of  Ae  deep 
Atlantic,  which  is  better  knovm  than  any  other. 

The  real  bottom-animals  are  main]y_  fixed, 
and  consist  of  sponges,  hydroids,  actinians, 
bryozoans,  ophiurans,  crinoids,  brachiopods, 
holothurians,  worms  and  mollu^.  These  are 
nowhere  numerous,  and  below  2,500  fathoms 
are  ven-  scarce,  to  judge  by  the  results  of  dredg- 
ing, liieir  subsistence  is  wholly  derived,  appar- 
ently, from  the  surface,  some  catching  it  as  it 
falls  and  others  sucking  it  out  of  the  top  la^ 
of  the  ooze.  Moving  about  there  also  is  a  lim- 
ited population  of  snails,  ciahs,  squids  and 
fishes,  making  thdr  living  upon  or  close  to  the 
bottom;  and  a  larger  ana  more  varied  company 
of  their  relatives  swim  in  the  water  above  inem, 
.  up  to,  say,  the  2,000-fathom  line.  All  are  of 
forms  different  in  many  respects  from  related 
species  at  or  near  the  surface,  and  some  brought 
up  by  the  dredge  can  hardly  be  distin^shed 
from  fossils  entombed  in  the  oldest  fossiliferous 
rocks,  so  nnchangeable  is  the  environment  in 
which  their  race  has  been  propagated  for  per- 
haps 50,000,000  years. 

Through  these  black  abysses  swim  fishes  widi 
extraordinary  adaptations  to  their  conditi(»is. 
No  attempt  at  ^ven  brief  descriptions  would  be 
worth  making.  All  are  small,  often  less  than  an 
inch,  rarely  as  much  as  six  inches  long,  yet  they 
are  armed  to  the  teeth.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  families  Stomiatida  and  Sumoptyehida, 
in  which  fishM  of  grotesque  shape  nave  big 
heads  wiA  a  savage  array  of  IcMig  sharp  teeth. 
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All  are  voractons,  aad  some,  as  Cktaimoduty 
have  moutlu  so  capacious  and  stomachs  so  dis- 
tcniible  that  they  can  often  swallow  fishes  u 
large  as  themselves,  when  their  stretched  itom- 
ach  with  its  losd  hangs  beneath  them  Uke  the 
jrolk-sac  of  a  newty-bom  trout  All  are  daHc 
m  color,  brown,  blue  or  violet  maHdng  the 
abyssal  species.  Some  of  diem  have  light- 
giving  organs ;  and  this  was  formerly  regarded 
as  a  peculiar  possession  of  deep-sea  fishes, 
enabling  them  to  see  their  prey  in  the  Stygian 

5 loom  of  the  simless  abyss  j  Init  it  Is  now  Imown 
lat  light-organs  are  es[>ecially  characteristic  of 
pelagic  fishes  of  the  region  between  the  surface 


that  carry  them. 

The  ^es  of  most  fishes,  such  as  Ma£f%nu 
armalus,  that  inhabit  the  deepest  bottom-layers 


have  no 

useless   i        ,  ,  „ 

applies    to   other   fishes   living   at   intermediate 

depths.     Some  of  the  blind  abyssal  fishes  are 

Provided  with  whiplike  fin-rays  or  very  long 
ead-filaments  that  probably  act  as  'feelers,' 
and  so  serve  the  purpose  of  eyes  in  seeking  food 
or  taking  warning  of  danger. 

The  general  deductions  to  be  made  from  this 
outline  are  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are 
everjTvhcre  inhabited,  even  to  their  uttermost 
depths,  by  living  beings;  and  these  are  adapted 
to  various  circumstances  and  so  form  faunas  of 
local  extent  and  character. 

BiblioffTsphy. —  Goode  and  Bean,  'Oceanic 
lehtbyolocy)  (Washington  1SS5)  ;  Uosely, 
•Notes  of  a  Naturalist>  (London  1878);  Mur- 
ray and  Hjort,  'The  Depths  of  the  Ocean' 
(London  li'12) ;  Thomson,  'Voyage  of  the 
Challenger'  (London  1877),  and  publtcations  of 
sea-exploring  expeditions  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions. 

EaiTEST  Incdsou. 

DEBR,  animals  of  the  family  Ceroxda 
(q.v.),  which  are  noted  for  their  grace  of  Struc- 
ture and  their  fleetnesss  of  motion.  Since  the 
earliest  times  they  have  been  known  as  objects 
of  the  chas^  and  their  meat,  "venison,*  is  con- 
sidered a  delicacy.  The  male  deer  is  usually 
called  "buck,"  but  the  male  red  deer  of  Europe 
is  a  'stag,*  or  when  mature  a  "hart.*  Tne 
female  is  called  a  "hind,"  or  "doe."  In  the  lan- 
guage of  medixval  vene^  each  kind  of  deer, 
and  each  age  of  growing  buck,  has  a  distinctive 

All  deer  have  a  coat  of  short  fur,  dull  in 
tone,  ranging  from  reddish-brown  to  gray  on 

the  upper .  surfaces,  and  usually  white  below. 
Those  that  are  marked  bear  such  markings  on 
the  face  and  throat  and  on  the  tail.  Only  a  few 
genera  are  spotted.  In  most  genera  only  the 
young  (the  fawns)  are  spotted,  and  lose  their 
spots  when  ihey  are  about  one  year  old. .  Deer 
breed  annually,  the  young,  one  or  two  al  a  birth, 
being  produced  in  late  spring.  The  fawns  re- 
main with  iheir  mothers  until  they  are  about  a 
year  old,  when  ihey  are  sufficiently  mature  to 
become  independent.  The  grass -land  deer, 
especially,  are  gregarious,  and  often  gather  in 
large  herds  at  the  approach  of  winter.  These 
feed  on   the    meadow   herbage,    whereas    the 


forest  deer  eat  the  leaves,  twigs,  and  buds  of 

The  deer  is  valued  not  only  as  food  (it  is  the 
main  subsistence  of  some  northern  tribes),  hut 
for  cosunercial  purposes.  The  skins  make  a 
peculiarly  stronK,  soft  leather,  known  as  buck- 
ddn;  skins  witn  the  fur  on  are  not  of  much 
account,  as  the  hair  u  brittle  and  soon  dii- 
appcars.  The  hoofs  and  horns  are  prized  for 
ornamental  purpose*,  especially  the  antlers  of 
the  roe-deer,  which  are  utihzed  for  making 
umbrella-handles,  and  for  similar  pur]?oses ;  and 
the  elk-horCL  often  employed  in  malnng  knife- 
handles.  Tne  Chinese  also  make  a  medicine 
from  sla^-horn  and  they  eat  the  antlers  of  cer- 
tain species  when  *in  the  velvet.*  The  reindeer 
is  as  valuable  to  the  people  of  the  frozen  North 
as  the  camel  is  to  the  desert  traveler.  The  In^ 
dians  of  the  : 

Great  Slave  I 

on  the  caribou. 

Deer  have  loog  been  bred  in  captivity  as 
ornaments  for  parks,  but  only  in  the  case  of 
reindeer  has  thorough  domestication  succeeded 
Considerable  attention  is  being  paid  in  those 
parts  of  the  United  States  where  farge  tracts  of 
wild  land  are  available  to  breeding  the  Ameri- 
can deer  for  market  and  this  will  ooubtless  be- 
come in  the  future  an  important  source  of  meat 
supply. 

The  deer  family  is  older  than  other  fami- 
lies of  ruminants,  dating  back  to  the  Lower 
Miocene  Period,  when  they  were  very  small 
and  without  antlers.  With  a  gradual  structural 
change  in  other  directions,  sucL  as  variations  in 
dentition  and  increased  size,  the  antlers  have 
been  produced  and  amptifiea,  so  that  the  deer 
of  the  present  is  a  far  larger  and  finer-looking 
animal  thau  his  fossil  ancestor.  In  the  matter 
of  antlers  the  young  stag  tallies  the  evolution 
of  the  iBce;  as  a  yearling,  bis  antjers  are  merely 
one-prooged  spikes;  but  each  successive  ^tax 
diey  become  more  branched  and  forked  until  at 
maturity  they  may  have  seven  or  more  branches. 
See  articles  under  various  English  names  of 
deer,  as  Elk  ;  Fallow  Deer  ■  Moose,  etc.  Con- 
sult Lydekker,  'Deer  of  All  Lands'  (London 
1898);  Roosevelt  (and  others),  *The  Deer 
Family>  (New  York  1902)  :  Ingersoll,  'Life  of 
Mammals^  (New  York  1TO7). 

DKBR  FORKSTS,  large  tracts  of  waste  or 
tmcultivated  and  mostly  uncultivable  land, 
chiefly  situated  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
set  apart  as  grounds  in  which  the  stag  or  red- 
deer  is  hunted  for  sport,  but  is  otherwise  pro- 
tected and  allowed  to  roam  in  its  natural  wild 
state.  The  name  forest  does  not  in  this  case 
i^ily  the  existence  of  trees.  A3  a  matter  of 
fact  most  deer  forests  are  mountains  or  high-' 
lying  stretches  of  groiuid.  exhibiting  large  areas 
covered  with  heath,  in  mauy  places  peat-bogs, 
marshes,  lochs  or  bare  rode,  elsewhere  )>atche* 
of  grass  or  other  herbage,  while  plantations  of 
trees  of  greater  or  less  extent  may  also  occur. 
Some  of  the  deer  forests  are  of  very  great 
extent,  the  larger  covering,  say,  from  50,000  to 
70,000  acres.  The  counties  in  which  they  are 
chiefly    situated    are    Sutherland,    Ross,    Cro- 


Caithness.  A  number  of  them  are  retained  ii. 
the  hands  of  their  proprietors,  while  many 
others  are  let,  either  for  die  shooting  season  or 
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for  a  period  of  jrEars,  and  in  this  esse  may 
bring  a  large  rental  to  their  owners.  The  annuU 
rental  value  of  the  larger  deer  farcBts  ranges 
from  $5,000  to  $20,000  or  even  mtcat,  and  tbe 
total  rental  of  the  deer  forests  of  Scothnd  has 
been  set  down  at  over  $1,000,000  per  aniram. 
Ever;  stag  killed  costs  the  person  who  rents 
the  ground  about  50  guineas.  A  deer  forest  is: 
always  an  expensive  a.fTair,  not  only  for  the  rent 
that  Das  to  be  paid,  but  also  for  the  nutnber  of 
keeper^  gilHes,  watchers,  beaters,  etc,  that  have 
to  be  ciBploycd  in  connection  with  it. 

DEBR-GRASS  (Rhexia  virginica).  one  of 
the  American  representatives  of  Uie  large  family 
of  plants  called  Melastomacea,  meadow-beauly 
family,  of  which  only  about  20  species  are  found 
in  the  United  Stales.  The  deer-grass  ejttends 
from  Maine  to  Florida  and  west  to  Illinois. 
Missouri  and  Louisiana.  Other  species  «xtena 
the  habitat  of  the  genus  to  Texas.  The  Howera 
are  conspicuous  and  showy,  with  bright  rosy 
purple  p^als,  and  render  the  meadows  unusually 
gay  wtien  adorned  with  patches  of  this  lorely 
plant,  entitling  it  to  the  common  nanie  of  tfee 
meadow-beauty, 

DBBR-MOUSB  (.Perotayscus  leucopui) ,  the 
common  white-footed  mouse  of  North  America, 
a  rodent  of  the  family  Murida.  The  thain  color 
of  its  body  is  buff  or  fawn,  growing  dark  along 
the  bacl^  the  feet  and  under  parts  Deing  snowy 
white.  With  full,  bright  eyes,  high,  rounded 
ears,  long  whiskers  and  tail,  graceful  and 
^rightly  movement,  it  is  a  very  attractive  little 
animal.  It  has  been  found  to  have  small  chcek- 
poucbes.  Its  length  rarely  exceeds  four  inches, 
its  tail  being  nearly  as  long.  In  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  its  markings  and  habits  are 
vsried,  and  in  some  it  seeks  a  home  in  the  human 
dwelling,  as  do  other  mice.  Also  the  jimiping 
mouse,  Zapus  hitdsonius. 

DEER-STALKING,  an  exciting  but  labori- 
ous mode  of  hunting  the  red-deer,  in  whidi,  oa, 
account  of  the  extreme  shyness  of  the  game, 
dieir  far-sij^tedness  and  keen  sense  of  smell, 
they  have  to  be  approached  by  cautious  manceu- 
vriog  before  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  shot  oc- 
curs. Great  patience  and  tact  and  a  thorough 
Iftiowledge  of  the  grouod  are  essential  to  a 
good  stalker,  who  has  to  tindergo  many  dis-> 
comforts  in  croudiing,  creeping  and  wading 
throu^  bogs,  etc  Advance  ftom  Mfdi^r  to 
Idwer  ground  is  usually  made,  since  the  deer 
alre  always  apt  to  kxik  to  the  low  gniimd  as 
the  source  of  danger.  'fScer-dririag^  tovard 
a  poiot  where  the  shooters  are  ODOcealed  it 
often  practised,  but  is  regarded  as  poor  aport 
by  the  true  deer-stalker. 

DBERPIBLD,  Mass.,  town  of  Pranbjin 
Cdunty,  on  the  Connecljcut  HJvcr  and  the  Bos-, 
ton  and  Maine  and  the  New  York,  New  Haren 
and  Hartford  railroads,  33  miles  north  of' 
Springfield.  It  is  an  agricultural  region,  and 
its  industries  are  chiefly  related  to  agricultural 
pnsducts.  It  has  also  manufactures  of  pocket 
books  and  art  novelties.  It  hasa  high  school, 
Deerfield  Academy  and  a  public  library.  The 
toivn  contains  the  village  of  South  Deerfield,- 
and  in  colonial  limes  was  the  scene  of  several 
contests  with  the  Indians.  Among  them  were 
the  "Bloody  Brook  Massacre*  (IftTS)  and  the 
burning  of  the  village  by  the  French  and  In- 
dians under  De  Souville  (1703).  Old  Deeri^eld 
bas  a  beauiiful  soldiers'  monument,  and  them' 


is  at  Sonth  Deerfiald  a  Imrble  montmient  com- 
memoratiTc  of  the  Bloody  Brook  disaster.  Eliza 
Allrai  Starr,  author  and  art  teadicr,  was  bom  in 
Deerfidd.  The  waterworks  are  owned  by  th* 
mlmicipality.  The  government  is  administered 
W  annual  town  meetings.  F<v.  2,209.  Consult 
Sheldon,  'A  Histery  of  Deerfield,  Mass.' 
(I>eerfield  189S-%),  and  Powell,  'Historic 
Towns  of  Nirw   Englwid'    (Hw   Yorit   1898). 

DBBRFIBLD  RIVRR,  a  river  in  Massa- 
cTiusetts,  rising  in  southern  Vermont  and  flow- 
ing generally  souBleaSt  for  60  miles,  -when  it 
enters  the  Connecticut  River'.  The  great  fall  of 
the  rivtr  of  neariy  1,100  feet  in  50  miles  fur- 
nishes water  power  at  many  places,  of  which 
Ae  chief  are  at  tfie  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Shel- 
bume  Falls.  Several  streams  nearly  as  large 
as  the  main  liver  enter  it  from  the  north. 

DEERFOOT.  famous  runner :  b.  Cattarau- 
gus reservation,  Buffalo,  1828;  d.  there.  18  Jan. 
1897.  A  faalf-brecd  Seneca  Indian,  he  was 
taken  to  England  in  1861  and  tnatched  against 
the  best  long-distance  riumers,  defeating  nearly 
all  of  diem.  He  lost  a  six-mile  race  against. 
Mills  in  September  3861,  but  defeated  White  in 
a  four-mile  contest  a  few  days  later,  and  direct- 
ly after  outran  both  of  those  experts  in  a  tO- 
mile  championship.  He  beat  Levett  and  Mills 
(12  miles)  at  Dublin  for  $500  in  65  minutes, 
and  Howitt  —  the  "American  Deer,"  in  Lon- 
don (four  miles).  He  made  a  record  of  U 
miles  720  yards  in  one  hour  {London,  October 
1362),  and  11^  miles  in  one  hour  less  six 
seconds  Fetiruary  1863) ;  another  record  was  11 
miles  and  12  miles  in  &  numites  and  62  min- 
utes respectively. 

DBBRHOUHD,  ihe  Scottish  greybonnd 
used  for  deor-jiuulini;.    See  Doa 

DBBRSLAYBR,  'Hie.  <The  Deerslayer  > 
last  of  the  Leather^Stoddng  lales^  whieh  Feni- 
more  Cooper  published  in  1341,  Is  firat  in  th« 
ordes  of  evotls  narrated  in  that  famous  series. 
The  actions  take  place  on  and  about  Otsego 
Lake  between  1740  and  1745.  According  to 
Cooper'^  own  w,ords>  the, 'legend  is  pvrely  -fic- 
tion, no  authoriW  existing  for  any  of  its  facts, 
characters,  or  otner  pecmiarities,'  but  "the  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  in  the  tale  are  reasonably 
accurate,"  Essentiallv  a  romance,  full  of  a 
dewy  freshness,  wift  large,  blartd,  eloquent 
landsc^ea  and  full  of  the  forest  philosophy 
which  underlies  the  whole  of  Cooper's  con- 
ception of  Lea  tiler- Stocking,  the  book  is  at  tiie 
same  time,  like  all  his  later  novels,  considerably 
reaHstic.  The  dialect  is  careful,  the  wood- 
craft generally  sound.  The  reality  of  the  piece, 
however,  comes  chiefly  from  the  reasoned  pre- 
sentation of  the  central  isstie:  the  conflict  in 
Leather- Stocking  between  tiie  forces  which 
draw  him  to  the  woods  and  those  which  seek  to 
attach  him  to  Bis  htmian  kind.  The  same  con- 
flict had  figured  in  earlier  volumes  of  the  series, 
but  here  it  is  more  appealing  dian  ever  before 
because  the  hero  is  in  the  Warm  momin(f  of  his 
youth  and  must  choose  his  career  even  against 
the  enticements  of  love.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  it  is  at  the  prescription  of  romance  or 
at  the  demand  of  realism  that  he  chooses  his 
native  forests ;  he  is  enough  a  romantic  person- 
age to  prefer  the  wilderness,  and  yet  his  victory 
is  not  a  romantic  victory  but  a  victory  realisti- 
cally in  keeping  with  hJs  total  character.  What 
helps  htm  to  lus  choice  is  that  Jtidlth  Hntteiv 
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who  lovea  him,  one  ■>{  the  few  caavindiiK 
yotmg  womea  in  Cooper's  worics,  has  been  cor- 
rupted  by  the  settlements,  and  to  turn  frotn 
her  is  an  act  farced  by  his  simple  prindides  of 
virtue  as  well  as  suggested  by  hb  preference* 
for  a  lite  in  nature.  'The  Deenlaver'  is  thus 
the  tale  of  his^coming  a^e.  Already  a  hunter, 
as  his  name  imi>lie3,  he  killt  his  first  man.  His 
distress  at  the  reaU^tion  seems  immeasurably 
eloquent  to  readers  who,  tmowing  his  future 
from  the  other  Leather- Stocking  stories,  re- 
member the  many  dealtis  Natty  has  yet  to  deal. 
In  other  matters  he  is  near  his  later  self,  for  he 
starts  life  with  a  steai^  philosophy  whidi, 
through  all  the  many  expenences  o(  the  vol- 
ume, keeps  him  to  the  end  as  simple  and  honor- 
able as  at  the  outset.  Of  the  minor  diaractera 
only  the  ardent  yoimg  Gungachgook  and  the 
silly  Hetty  Hutter  call  for  mention.  The  move- 
ment is  rapid,  the  incidents  varied,  and  the 
piece  as  a  whole  absorbing. 

Cakl  V*m  Doken. 
DB  FACTO.  The  word  de  facio  means 
*acttBl,  in  fact,  based  on  fact,*  in  contradis- 
tinction to  de  jure,  which  means  "based  on  law, 
by  right,  by  lawful-  title."  A  de  facto  govern- 
ment is  always  a  usurpation  and  may  be  said 
On  exist  when  the  usurping  govcmTnent  has  ex- 
pelled the  regularly  constituted  authorities 
from  their  customary  seats  and  functions  and 
has  established  iiself  in  dteir  place,  so  becom- 
ing the  actual  government  of  a  country.  Surfi 
was  the  government  of  England  under  the 
Commonwealth.  Such  government  continues  to 
be  a  usurpation  as  long  as  it  is  in  power  or 
until  legalized  by  the  recognition  of  the  de- 
partment entrusted  with  the  authority  to  recog- 
niie  the  existence  of  a  stale;  but  the  authority 
claimed  for  a  de  facta  government  must  be  ef- 
fective and  actually  in  operation  before  it  may 
assume  the  de  facto  character.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  said:  *Who  is  the 
soverei^  de  jure  or  de  facto  of  a  territory  is 
not  a  judicial  but  a  political  question  the  de- 
termination of  which  by  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  any  government  con- 
dnsivel]^  bmds  the  judges,  as  well  as  otti«r  of- 
ficers, citizens  and  subjects  of  that  government. 
This  principle  has  always  been  i^held  by  this 
court  and  has  been  affirmed  under  a  great  vari- 
ed of  circumstances.  It  is  equally  well  settled 
in  England."  The  Confederacy  of  1861-^5  in 
the  United  Stales  was  a  de  facta  government 
and  its  actual  exercise  of  authority  over  a  given 
territory  gained  for  it  a  certain  amount  of  for- 
eign  recognition  (see  Secession;  Confedesate 
States  of  Amemca;  United  States  —  Seces- 
sion, etc.),  but  in  point  of  law,  since  the  Con- 
federates did  not  gain  independence  and  cookl 
not  establish  a  government  de  jure,  the  usur- 
pauon  remained  illegal  to  the  end.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Continental  Congress  exercised 
de  facto  authority  which  became  de  jure  vrfien 
Great  Britain  recognized  the  independence  of 
the  colonies.  Thus  their  success  gained  for  the 
colonies  legal  sanction  of  their  usurping  acts. 
A  government  may  be  de  facto  also  when  by 
paramount  force  it  maintains  itself  by  military 
power  despite  the  regularly  constituted  authori- 
ties and  is  able  to  compel  ihc  obedience  of  pri- 
vate citizens.  A  de  facto  authority  may  usurp 
and  exercise  the  authori^  of  any  public  office, 
legislative,  executive  or  judicial,  bia  the  mere 


osniportion  of  the  office  docs  n 
usurper  a  de  facto  oHicer  unless  he  actually  ex- 
ercise* the  functions  of  the  office.  Thus  when 
President  Johnson  removed  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton  (q.v.)  on  21  Feb.  186B  and  appointed 
Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary  ad  interintj  Stan- 
Ion's  refusal  either  to  resign,  to  relinquish  the 
office,  or  to  allow  another  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  Secretary  really  constituted  him  ft 
asurper  in  spile  of  the  Teniire-of -Office  Act 
(partiaUy  repealed  in  1869  and  wholly  in  1887), 
and  his  actual  exercise  of  authority,  backed  by 
Congress,  made  him  the  dt  facto  Secretary. 
The  failure  of  Congress  to  sostain  Stanton  by 
removing  Johnson  prevented  Stanton  again 
becoming  Secretary  de  jure  which  be  had  been 
prior  to  his  removal  by  Johnson.  (Consult  Dun- 
ning, William  A.,  *  Reconstruction,  Political  and 
Economic,>  pp;  90-92,  99-108,  New  York 
1907).  Acts  performed  under  the  authority  of 
a  de  facto  government  are  valid  if  such  govern- 
ment by  legal  process  subsequently  become  the 
?ovemment  de  jure,  and  certain  acts  of  a  de 
acta  government  which  does  not  become  de 
jure  may  be  valid,  e.g.,  if  the  regular  taxes  for 
administrative  purposes  be  paid  by  a  private 
citizen  to  the  ae  fcuto  authorities,  he  may  not 
be  forced  to  pay  such  taxes  a.  second  time.  As 
far  as  other  nations  are  concerned  such  a  gov- 
ernment is  treated  as  in  most  respects  possess- 
ing rightful  authority;  its  contracts  and  trea- 
ties are  usually  enforced  j  its  acquisitions  are 
retained;  its  legislation  is  in  general  recog- 
nized; and  the  rights  acquired  under  it  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  respected  after  the  res- 
toiaiion  of  the  authorities  which  were  expelled 
(96  U.  S.  176,  185-B6).  For  decisions  consult 
Thorington  v.  Smith,  8  Wallace  1 ;  Williams  v. 
Brufty,  96  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  176;  Jones  v.  U.  S., 
137  U.  S.  202.  See  GoirausMENT;  State;  Iv- 
txknational  Law. 


DEPAMATIOA,  the  speaking  or  writing 
words  of  a  person  so  as  to  hurt  his  good  fame. 
Written  defamation  is  termed  libel,  and  oral 
defamation  slander.    See  Libel;  Slander. 


a  defendant  when  he  fails  or  neglects  to  plead 
or  put  in  bis  answer  on  an  appointed  day.  In 
such  cases  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  sign  judg- 
ment against  him,  which  is  called,  judgment  by 
default,  and  the  defendant  is  said  to  suffer 
Judgment  by  default  Failure  to  perform  an 
obligation  is  termed  a  default 

DBPAUX,  d6-fe',  Atenndn.  Preach  land- 
scape painter:  b.  Bercy,  near  Paris,  27  Sept 
18^.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Corot  and  his  paint-. 
ings  are  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  under- 
standing of  perspective.  He  began  to  exhibit 
in  the  Paris  Salon  in  1859  and  among  his  nu- 
merous landscapes  are  'View  at  Caen' ; 
'Abandoned  Race  Course  at  Ivty' ;  'View  of 
Saint  Maur,  Coast  of  GravcUc'  (1863);  'Even- 
ing in  Spring'  (1869) ;  'Fine  Wmter  Day  in 
Bas  Meudon'  (1873);  'The  Loire  after  a 
Flood'  (1873) ;  'Birches  at  Fontaineblean> 
(1874);  'Grave!  Pit  at  Fontaincbleau'  (1877); 
'Forest  of  Fontaincbleau'  (1879)  ;  'Harbor  of 
Pont-Aven»  (1880) ;  'Old  Birch-treesat  Pi(KOn 
Pond  Ia  Fontajnetueau' ;    'Low  Tide  m,Nor> 
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mandy*  (1884)  ;  <Fastinieof  aFlockof  GeeK*; 
'After  the  Storm'   (1885). 

DEFEASANCE,  in  law,  an  instniment 
which  defeats  the  force  or  operation  of  some 
other  deed  or  estate.  That  which  is  in  the 
same  deed  is  ca.lt«d  a  condition;  and  that  which 
is  in  a  separate  deed  is  called  a  defeasance. 
The  defeasance  may  be  subsequent  to  the  deed 
in  ease  of  things  executory,  but  must  be  part 
of  the  same  transaction  in  case  of  an  executed 
contract  Yet  where  an  instrument  of  de- 
feasance is  executed  subsequently  in  pursuance 
of  an  a^eement  made  at  the  time  of  making 
the  original  deed,  it  is  sufficient ;  as  well  as 
where  a  deed  and  a  defeasaiKe  bear  different 
dates  but  are  delivered  at  the  same  time.  The 
instrument  of  defeasance  must  at  law  be  of  as 
high  a  nature  as  the  principal  deed.  It  must  re- 
cite the  deed  it  relates  to,  or  at  least  the  most 
material  part  thereof;  and  it  is  to  be  made  be- 
n  the  Bi 


real  estate  are  generally  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  deeds,  as  to  record  and  notice  to  pur- 
chasers, but  in  some  cases,  notice  is  not  suffi- 
cient without  recording. 

DEFECTIVES.  See  Feeble  UufDm 
DEFENDANT,  in  law,  the  party  against 
whom  a  complaint,  demand  or  charge  is  brou^il; 
in  a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding;  one  who  is 
simimoned  into  court  and  defends,  denies  or 
opposes  the  demand  or  charge  and  maintains 
his  own  right  The  term  is  applied  even  if  the 
party  admits  the  claim. 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH  (de~ 
ffnsor  Sdei),  the  title  bestowed  on  Henry  VIII 
of  England  by  Pope  Leo  X  (1S21)  in  reeosni- 
tion-  of  the  monarch's  great  service  to  Ibtt 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  writin{f  his  Asstrtio 
Sep  tern  SacTamentorum  advtrsus  iiartintim 
Lulkerum  (vindication  of  the  seven  sacraments 
against  Martin  Luther).  Pallavicini,  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  Council  of  Trent,  describes  the 
great  satisfaction  given  to  the  papal  court'  by 
King  Henry's  book  and  the  modes  suggested  hy 
yarious  cardinals  of  acknowledging  the  obliga- 
tion to  the  monarch.  The  Pope,  with  the  aid 
of  his  secretary  Sadolet,  lud  a  form  of  bull 
drawn  up  conferring  on  Henry  the  title  "De- 
fender ol  the  Faith,*  so  that  he  might  be  on  a 
par  in  the  matter  of  titles  relating  to  religion 
with  the  king  of  Spain's  "Catholic  majesty^ 
and  the  king  of  France's  'most  Christian  ma- 

t'esty.*  At  the  suppression  of.  the  religious 
louses  at  the  Reformation  the  Pope  recalled 
the  title.  In  1544  it  was  reconfirmed  by  Par- 
liament and  has  remained  ever  since. 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  MARRIAGE 
TIB,  Defensor  Matrimonii,  or  Defensor  Vm- 
■ctili  Matrimonialis,  an  official  in  every  episcopal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  (^tholic  Church, 
whose  dtity  it  is  in  all  cases  of  petitions  or 
suits  for  judicial  separation  of  married  couples 
or  for  annulment  on  whatever  ground  of 


with  all  his  power  the  validihr  of  the 
contract  and  resist  its  abrogation.  "The  De- 
fensor is  required  to  be  in  person  present  at 
every  stage  of  the  trial  of  a  matrimonial  cause, 
and  he  must  have  access  to  all  the  records  and 
all  iJie  testimony.  Not  only  may  he,  in  case  the 
oonrt  decides  for  the  nullity  of  the  marriage, 
at^eal  to  a  conn  of  second  instance;  he  is 


oader  ohligalion  to  appeal  every  single  case; 
and  if  he  demands  it,  he  muK  be  allowed  a 
further  ^ipeal  to  the  hif(hest  cxHirt.  Nor  is 
that  all;  be  has  the  ridbt,  and  it'is  his  duty,  to 
open  the  case  anew  it  he  finds  there  was  any 


serious  fiav  in  die  judgment  of  nullih^.     In 
'  art,  a  matrimoniaJ  cause  involving  nullity  of 
consummated   marriage    i 


Catholic  Church  never  finally  and  absolutely 
determined  so  lon^  as  either  of  the  two  parties 
to  the  suit  is  living.  Consult  Taunton,  'The 
Uw  of  the  Church"   (London  1906). 

DEFENDERS,  a  Roman  CaAolic  asso- 
ciation in  IreUnd  (1784-98),  the  opponents  of 
die  Peep  o'  I5ay  Boys, 

DEFENSE,  (1)  the  answer,  denial,  or 
plea  of  the  defendant  to  the  plaLnliff's  or  prose- 
cutor's case.  By  common  law.  the  defense  was 
merely  an  answer  to  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  ac- 
tion, bdng  thus  the  second  step  in  the  pro- 
ceeding, it  did  not  include  the  demurrer,  but 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States  generalW 
the  defense  includes  the  demurrer.  Altbouf;^ 
common- law  pleading  is  followed  in  many 
States  in  this  country,  the  term  defense  has 
been  extended  getKrally  to  include  the  pka  as 
well  as  the  demurrer.  Under  the  reformed 
procedure  the  term  defense  may  be  properly 
applied  to  the  answer  of  the  respondent  to  a 
biQ  in  equity  of  the  complainant,  althou^  for- 
merly this  was  not  the  case,  the  term  being  a^ 
^ied  exclusively  to  common-law  actions.  Jt  is 
used  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal  suits.  The 
defense  must  contain  every  material  fact  re- 
lied upon  bjr  the  defendant  at  the  trial  to  de- 
feat the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action,  and  every 
statement  of  claim  made  by  the  plaintiff  must 
be  admitted  or  denied,  auhough  other  facts 
may  be  pleaded.  _  A  statement  of  defense  must 
genera^y  be  delivered  to  the  plaintiff  or  his 
attorney  within  a  limited  time,  varying  often 
with  the  jurisdiction. 

DEFENSE  OF  FOESIE,  The.    Tlie  title 

S'ven  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  'Apologie  for 
Dcsie'  when  printed  for  the  second  time  in 
the  third  edition  of  the  'Arcadia*  in  1.^. 

DEFENSE  OF  THE  REALM  ACT.  An 
emergency  measure  passed  by  the  British  Par- 
liament 7  August  on  the  outbreak  of  fhe  Euro- 
pean War  in  4914,  authorizing  the  trial  during 
the  war  hy  court-martial  of  persons  contraven- 
ing regulations  designed  (a)  to  prevent  com- 
munication of  information  to  the  enemy  which 
might  be  useful,  and  (h)  to  secure  the  safety 
of  railways,  dodts  and  harbors.  A  second  act 
of  similar  title  somewhat  strengthened  its  pro- 
visions. Power  was  also  given  to  detain  actual 
or  suspected  spies;  by  the  Restriction  of  Aliens 
Sill  all  alien  enemies  were  required  to  register 
themselves  with  the  police  and  were  prohibited 
from  traveling  more  than  five  miles  from  their 
registered  address  without  permission. 

&EFFAND,  Mi-tlA.  Marie  de  Vichy- 
Chmmrond,  Masqoise  nr,  French  letter  writer: 
b.  Chiteau  de  Chamrond,  France.  1697;  d. 
Paris  24  Sept  1780.  In  1718  she  married  the 
Marquis  du  DefTand,  from  whom  she  separated 
after  10  years.  DurinR  the  latter  part  of  her 
long  life  she  became  the  centre  of  a  literary 
coterie,  which  included  some  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  the  age,  Amonjj  women  remarkable 
for  their  wit  and  talents  m  the  18lh  century 
Madame   du    DefTand   claims    a    distinguished 
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place,  dioug^  she  left  no  montmieDt  of  her 
abilities  except  her  epistohuy  correspondenccv 
highly  praised  by  D'Alembert  as  afiorttin^  a 
model  of  style  in  that  species  of  compositioii. 
During  the  last  30  years  of  her  hfe  she  was 
blind.  In  1810  was  published  'Correspondence 
inidiie  de  Madame  du  DefEand,  avec  D'Alem- 
bert, Uontesquieu,  le  Prfsident  HinaulL  la 
DuciKSSe  du  Maine ;  Mesdamei  de  Choiseul,  de 
Stael:  le  Marquis  d'AiKens,  le  Chevalier 
d'Ayaie,  etc'  Her  letters  to  the  cdebrated 
Horace  Walpole,  for  whom  she  conceived  a 
violent  passicm,  have  likewise  been  printed. 
Consult  Sainte-Beuve,  'Causeries  <Ui  Lundi' 
(Vols.  I.  XIV). 

DEFIANCE,  Ohio,  city,  countY-seat  of 
Defiance  County;  on  tiie  Uaiimee  River  near 
the  tributary  mouth  of  the  Tiffin  and  Auglaize 
livers,  and  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Toledo  Canal, 
SO  miles  southwest  of  Toledo.  The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  the  Wabash  railroads  and  the  Ohio 
Electric  railroad  to  Lima,  42  miles  distant,  af~ 
ford  transit  facilities  for  the  farming  products 
and  live  stock  of  the  surrounding  agricultural 
region.  Defiance  is  a  busy  trading  centre  and 
tis  manufacturing  Indus  tries  include  flour  milts, 
important  machine  shops,  steel  factories,  farm 
implements,  wagon,  carriage  and  bicycle  works, 
and  woolen  mills.  It  is  the  seal  of  Defiance 
College  (q.v.),  and  has  a  national  bank,  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.    On  the  rite  of  :      ' 


r  and  county  scenery.  Defi- 
ance was  platted  as  a  town  in  1822;  in  1845  be- 
came the  county-seat ;  and  was  incorporated  as 
a  city  in  1881.    Pop.  7,500. 

DEFIANCE  COLLEGE,  a  coeducational 
fnon- sectarian)  institution  in  Defiance,  Ohio; 
founded  in  1902:  It  was  originally  the  Defiance 
Female  Academy  founded  in  1850  and  opened 
in  1835.  In  1918  it  reports  professors  and 
instructors.  26;  students,  601;  volumes  in  the 
library,  7,000.  Courses  are  given  in  the  ^neral 
academic,  music,  normal  and  commercial  de- 
partments. It  is  owned  by  the  Christians,  and 
IS  connected  with  the  Christian  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, which  has  a  separate  board  of  trustees 
under    (he    same   president. 

DEFILEMENT.  In  many  ancient  reli- 
^ons  the  doctrine  of  ceremonial  defilement 
was  taught  as  is  so  clearly  proven  by  J,  G, 
Frazer  in  his  'Golden  Bough.'  Contact  with 
a  dead  body,  or  anything  tabooed  was  defile- 
ment. In  the  Hebrew  religion  the  same  idea 
was  taught  in  the  Levitical  Code,  and  rules 
for  purification  stated.  The  Rabbuiical  teach- 
ing carried  the  observance  of  defilement  and 
purification  to  an  extreme.  Elaborate  and 
lenfrthy  ceremonies  were  instituted.  In  the 
Christian  religion  as  taught  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  idea  of  defilement  is  purely  symboli- 
cal, and  relates  to  the  defilement  of  the  heart 
Inr  sin  or  evil  motives.  In  the  early  church  the 
old  sacrificial  idea  of  defilement  was  sometimes 
prevalent,  as  in  the  teaching  of  Saint  Simon 
St^lites  and  his   followers.     The  fundamental 

Snndpie  of  monasticism  is  the  escape  from 
efilement  in  a  worldly  environment.  The 
present  teaching  is  a  retom  to  the  New  Testa- 


account  of  its  essential  and  characteristic  prants. 
A  definition  should  embrace  all  the  essential 
properties  of  the  object  intended  to  be  defined, 
and  not  admit  any  which  do  not  belong  to  it, 
which  is  often  extremel;^  difficult,  on  account 
of  the  shades  and  gradations  by  which  different 
things  are  blended.  The  most  simple  things  are 
the  least  capable  of  definition,  from  the  difh- 
eulty  of  finding  terms  more  simple  and  in- 
telligible than  the  one  to  be  defined.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  scholastic  log^c,  a  definition 
must  give  the  mark  of  the  genus  {nota 
gentralii  teu  genui)  and  of  the  species  (nota 
Jpeeiaiw  leu  differentia  specifica)  ;  for  insunce, 
a  bam  is  a  building  {nota  generalis)  for  the 
puiposeof  preservingcam,etc.,(  nota  j^ecioJir). 
According  to  Aristotle  every  strict  definition 
could  be  divided  into  two  (ustinct  parts ;  one 
dealing  with  the  genus,  and  the  other  declaring 
the  specific  difference  by  which  the  given  sub- 

Et  varies  from  others  of  the  same  order. 
nt  and  his  followers  on  the  contrary  make 
definition  merelv  a  list  of  essential  marks 
summed  up  wiuiout  any  distinction  between 
genus  and  difierence. 

In  optiei  definition  means  the  defining  power 
of  a  lens  —  the  giving  of  a  clear  and  distinct 
image  of  an  object  together  with  all  details  of 
importance; 

DEFLATION,  that  geologic  activity  of  the 
atmosphere  that  is  manifested  m  the  removal 
of  rock  material  by  wind  work,  entirely  aside 
from  anjr  mechanical  wear  or  abrasion.  Il  is 
characteristic  of  desert   regions, 

DEFLECTION  OF  THE  PLUMB 
LZNB,  The,  or  the  deflection  of  the  vertical 
is  the  angular  variation  between  the  line  verti- 
""'   '      the  actual  curve  of  the  earth's   surface 


._„ of  its  constituents  beneath,  and  t! 

line  normal  to  the  theoretical  curve  of  the 
earth  considered  as  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid  of 
revolution.  (See  Isostasy).  Consult  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  'Special 
Publications'  10  and  12  (Washington  1912). 

DEFOE,  Daniel.  En^ish  journalist  and 
novelist,  author  of  'Robinson  Crusoe' :  b.  Lon- 
don 1659  or  1660;  d  London,  26  Aprin731,  He. 
was  the  son  of  James  Foe^  a  butcher,  and  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  SaintGiles.Cripplegate.  The 
date  of  his  btrth  used  to  be  given  as  1661  from 
a  statement  in  the  preface  of  his  'Protestairt 
Monastery'  (1727),  that  he  was  then  in  his  67th 
year;  but  the  late  G.  A.  Aitken  showed  (Alhe- 
nteum,  23  Aug.  1890)  that  he  was  bom  late  in 
I6S9  or  early  in  1660.  Little  is  known  of  his 
early  years  save  that  he  was  bright  and  active 
and  well  grounded  hy  his  parents  in  the  Bible 
and  in  the  Presbyterian  faith.  At  about  14  he 
was  sent  to  a  Dissenters'  school  kept  at  New- 
ington  Green  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Morton,  aftei^ 
ward  vice-president  of  .  Harvard.  Here  he 
studied  theology,  the  classics,  some  of  the  mod- 
languages,   mathematics,    and   history    and 


geogr^hy,  becoming  Ia.-_    _    _     _     ,    ^   _ 

ncient  in  the  two  subjects  last  named.  In  after 
years  Defoe,  defending  the  st^ool,  laid  special 
anphasis  on  the  instruction  in  English  composi- 
tion. His  school  course  was  intended  to  fit  him 
for  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  Dissenters  being 
not  then  allowed  at  the  universities;  but  some- 
where about  1678  he  came  to  die  conclusion  that 
the  position  of  a  Dissenting  clergyman  was  not 
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an  enviable  one  and  that  he  waald  do  better  to 
go  into  business. 

Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  his  life  for 
the  next  five  ^ears,  save  that  he  was  interested 
in  public  affairs  during  the  "Popish  Plot*  and 
that  he  wrote  —  whether  he  published  is  doubt- 
ful —  in  favor  of  Austria  gainst  the  Turks.  In 
1663  he  was  established  in  Comhill,  probably  as 
a  *hose  factor,'  or  wholesale  dry-goods  mer- 
chant On  1  Jan.  1683-84  be  married  Mary 
Tuffley,  by  whom  he  soon  had  several  children. 
It  appears  from  his  writings  that  he  made  voy- 
ages to  Spain  and  Porh:^!  and  resided  in  Spain 
for  a  time,  but  no  dates  are  given.  Probably 
this  was  before  his  marriage,  and  at  this  same 
period  he  may  have  done  the  traveling  in  Italy 
and  ebewhere  of  which  he  makes  mention. 
Equally  obscure  is  his  share  in  the  Monmouth 
iwrisin^,  yet  it  seems  likely  that  he  took  part  in 
that  visionary  enterprise  and,  unlike  some  of  his 
old  schoolmates,  escaped  bein^  brought  before 
Jeffreys.  During  the  short  reign  of  James  II 
he  ^>pears  to  have  used  his  pen  against  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  but  his  tract  or 
tracts  cannot  be  identified,  the  'Letter*  believed 
by  Lee  to  be  Defoe's  seemine  to  be  Bishop 
inlet's.  In  January  1687-88  he  was  enrolled 
in  the  Butcher's  Company,  thus  becomitq;  a 
liveryman  of  the  citv  of  London.  There  is  also 
some  evidence  that  ae  was  a  resident  of  subur- 
ban places  and  that  his  standing  in  Presbyterian 
and  commercial  circles  was  good. 

At  the  close  of  1688  Defoe  joined  the  army 
of  William  III  at  Henley,  and  ever  after  he 
made  that  monardi  his  special  hero,  praising 
him  in  his  writings  whenever  he  could.  In  1691 
he  published  his  first  definitely  identified  work, 
a  satire  onarecent  Jacobite plotagainst William, 
*A  New  Discovery  of  an  Old  Intreague.'  For 
many  years  he  continued  to  essay  poetry,  but 
only  on  one  or  two  occasions  did  ne  rise  above 
mediocrity,  his  genius  being  essentially  that  of  a 
prose  wnter.  In  1C02  his  affairs,  which  had 
probably  been  going  wron^  for  some  time, 
partly  dirou^  tbe  multiplicity  of  fats  interests 
lorced  him  into  bankruptcy  with  a  deficit  of 
i]7,000.  He  may  have  gone  into  hiding  from 
his  creditors,  possibly  at  Bristol.  Then  he  com- 
pounded with  them  and,  accordii^  to  the  testi- 
mony  of  a  journalistic  rival.  Tutctun,  he  later 
discharged  in  full  some  of  um  obligations  that 
had  been  scaled.  RejectiRg  an  offer  to  take 
cliarge  of  some  business  in  Spain,  he  became 
secretary  of  a  tile  factory  at  Tilbury  and  was 
also  for  four  years  (169S-99)  accountant  to 
the  G<»imissioners  of  the  ^ass  duty.  He  seems 
to  have  had  some  reputation  as  a  financier  and 
he  may  have  pleased  the  government  by  urging 
in  a  pam^et  a  viRorous  jirosecution  of  ^e  war 


however,  practically  nnrecoverable  and  may  not 
have  been  notable  in  quantity.  By  ICOT  he'had 
re-established  himself  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  before  the  close  of  1700  he  had 
issued  a  considerable  number  of  tracts  dealing 
with  the  question  of  a  standitu;  army,  with 
reformation  of  manners,  with  foreign  affairs 
and  with  die  vexed  problem  of  the  occasional 
confomtity  of  Dissenters.  The  only  work  of 
extended  compass  and  interesting  to  the  general 
reader  is  the  'Essay  upon  Projects'  (1W7,  but 
in  part  written  earUcr),  in  which  he  made 
IS  and  often  highly  valuable  suggestions 


about  such  matters  of  pnbSc  iUeifest  as  banla,- 
insurance,  good  roods,-  asylttms  for  idiots,  and 
academies,  especially  for  women,  in  whose  wd- 
fare  he  was  more  interested  than  almost  any 
other  man  of  his  time.  The  tracts  on  occauonal 
conformity  were  vigorous  performances  that 
gave  anxiety  to  ea^r-going  Disaenters,  and  his 
strong  defense  of  William's  poUcy  with  regard  to 
the  army  and  in  foreign  affairs  may  have  bdped 
him  to  obtain  the  coofidenee  of  tfiat  monarch 
when  a  little  later  he  was  introduced  at  court 

Defense  of  William  was  also  the  occasion  of 
his  publishing  in  January  1701  the  best  of  his 
poems  and  the  most  popular  of  all  his  early 
works,  his  satire  'The  True-born  Englishman.' 
Much  prejudice  had  been  stirred  up  against  the 
foreign-bom  king,  and  in  rough  but  energetic 
verses  Defoe  turned  the  tables  by  dwellitig 
upon  the  mixture  of  stocks  that  made  up  the 


terminable  reasons  added  the  prefix 
for  some  years  delighted  to  style  himself  on  his 
numerous  titlepa«es  "The  Author  of  'The 
True-bom  Enghsbman.'  ' 

Between  January  1701  and  March  1702  on 
the  8th  of  which  month  King  William  died,  De- 
foe continued  to  be  a  fairly  prolific  pamphleteer. 
He  still  dealt  with  occasional  conformity  and 
foreign  affairs  but  he  began  more  specifically  to 
attack  political  abuses  at  home  —  corrupt  elec- 
tions to  Parliament,  the  misdeeds  of  stock- 
jobbers, Jacobite  intrigues  and  the  like.  His 
powers  as  an  acute  arguer  sure  of  making  the 
average  reader  see  his  point  and  as  a  writer  of 
homciv,  racy,  fluent  prose  were  now  fully  re- 
vealed. He  also  showed  himself  to  be  remark- 
ably well  informed  on  economic,  constitutional 
and  diplomatic  qnestions,  and  full  of  a  sturdy 
patriotism  of  the  Whig  variety.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  his  _pamphlets  of  this  period  are  his 
weighty  assertion  of  'The  Original  Power  of 
the  Collective  Body  of  the  People  of  England* 
(December  1701)— a  rebuke  of  the  independ- 
ence displayed  by  the  hi^  Tory  members  of 
Parliament  which  would  nave  been  worthy  of 
Somers  himself;  and  'Reasons  against  a  War 
with  France*  (October  1701)  which  to  some 
students  ^  though  others  take  his  reasoiting  lit- 
erally—is the  first  of  the  tracts  in  which  De- 
foe soi^t  to  attain  his  ends  f:^  irony  and  indi- 
rection—  a  war  with  Spain  for  the  sake  of 
colonial  aggi^ndizement  being  his  object  despite 
the  inevitat^  resulting  stmwle  with  Franct 
'Legion's  Memorial'  '(May  1701)  represents, 
however,  the  zenith  of  his  short-lived  popu- 
larity. The  'Tories  had  imprisoned  the  five  pre- 
senters of  the  Kentish  Petition  fof  which  De- 
foe wrote  a  'History')  and  he  thought  it  lime 
to  protest  in  the  names  of  the  many  —  Legioa 
He  presented  the  'Memorial*  to  Harley,  the 
speaker  (in  what  manner  is  not  clear),  and  the 
House  dared  not  resent  the  bold  action.  On  tbe 
release  of  the  petitioners  Defoe  sat  by  their 
side  at  a  complimentary  banquet 

Several  poems  on  various  subjects  and  prose 
manifestoes  against  the  High  Church  party  fol- 
lowed; then,  at  the  end  of  1702,  Defoe  re- 
turned to  the  attack  on  occasional  conformity, 
which  was  desrined  to  cost  him  dear.  The  High 
Churchmen  in  power  had  carried  through  the 
Commons  a  bill  to  prevent  the  practice,  which 
was,  indeei^  as  Dofoe  held,  a  scandal  from  the 
point  of  view  of  consiaten^  in  ecclesiastical 
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matters,  but  which,  so  loi^  i 

munion  according  to  ibc  rites  of  the  Established 
Church  was  requisite  to  the  ha1<tin^  of  office, 
would  certainly  be  pursued  by  ambttions  DiS' 
senters,  Deioe's  arguments  were  sincere  and 
forcible,  but  imfortunKely  left  him  in  an  ex- 
cised position  between  the  two  firing  lines. 
Perhaps  it  was  to  strengthen  himself,  whether 
with  the  Dissenters,  who  thought  him  a  deserter, 
or  with  the  Whi^  leaders,  that  he  published  in 
December  ITCQ  his  famous  'Shortest  Way  with 
the  Disseoters,'  in  which,  assuming  the  charac- 
ter of  a  High-Flyer,  i.e.,  of  an  nncompromising 
churchman,  he  argued  for  the  suppression  of 
dissent  by  any  means,  no  matter  how  cruel.  Il 
is  hard  to  believe  that  he  could  have  been  taken 
seriously,  but  there  is  proof  that  he  was.  The 
Dissenters  were  alarmed  by  any  hint  of  proposed 
persecution  at  such  a  time  of  partisanship;  and, 
when  the  High  Churchmen  discovered  that  they 
had  been  a[q)]auding  a  Dissenter  who  was  really 
aiming  to  secure  toteration,  they  were  furious  at 
being  hoaxed.  The  result  was  diat  Defoe, 
accused  of  libeling  the  Churdi,  went  into  hiding 
for  months  —  whether  abroad  or  near  London 
is  Dot  clear.  He  was  arrested  in  Spitalfields 
near  the  end  of  Uay  1703,  committed  to  New- 
gate, examined  in  vain  as  to  his  political  back- 
ers, who,  if  he  had  any,  deserted  him,  condemned 
after  unfair  proceedings,  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine,  stand  in  the  pillory  and  be  imprisoned. 
He  stood  in  the  piDory  on  July  29,  30,  31,  17Q1 
but  the  people  draped  it  with  flowers  and  read 
his  clever  'Hymn'  to  the  instrument  of  shame. 

It  used  to  be  thought  thai  Defoe  remained 
in  New^te  until  August  1704;  but  it  now 
seems  dear  from  his  correspcmdoice,  with  Har« 
ley  (puUished  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission,  1897,  1899)  that  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  latter  he  was  released  about  the 
first  of  November  1703.  This  not  only  dispoMS 
of  the  notion  that  he  began  bis  famous  *Re- 
view'  in  prison,  but  also  makes  it  dear  that  he 
was  not,  as  has  been  charged,  drawing  on  his 
imagination  when  he  described  his  personal  ex- 
periences during  and  after  the  great  storm  of  the 
end  of  November  1703  in  his  volume  <The 
Storm'  published  the  next  year.  He  was  in 
prison  long  enough,  buwever,  for  his  business 
to  go  to  ruin  ana  his  family  to  come  to  want, 
from  which  they  were  partially  relieved  by 
Harley,  He  had  every  reason  to  be  graleftd  to 
that  leader,  and,  although  while  servitig  him 
during  the  next  10  years,  Defoe  did  and  wrote 
much  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  as  honor- 
able, his  offenses  are  mitigated  by  his  position  of 
dc^ndence  and. by  the  loose  examples  in  politi- 
cal morality  set  by  the  leading  men  of  the  time. 

During  and  immediately  after  his  imprison- 
ment Defoe  continued  industriously  to  publish 
poems  and  pamphlets,  adding  as  new  tofncs,  not 
only  the  'Storm,'  but  the  theological  vagaries 
of  John  Asgill,  regulation  of  the  presi  atul  the 
state  of  the  Episcopalians  in  Scotland.  His 
main  achievement,  however,  was  the  establish- 
Dient  (17  Feb.  1704)  of  his  newspaper,  A  Rrview 
of  the  Again  of  France,  etc.,  which,  aftec 
several  minor  changes  of  title,  became  .<€  i?wt«o 
of  the  State  of  the  British  Nation.  Starting 
as  a  weekly  tins  speedily  became  a  bi-weekly 
and  then  a  tri'^weekly  sheet.  A  literary  depart- 
ment, supposed  to  be  furnished  by  a  'Scandal 
Club,'  appeared  in  early  volumes.  Defoe  wrote 
practically    the    whole    of    the    paper,    which 


steered  between  Ae  extreme  Whig  Obiervalor 
of  Tutchin  and  the  extreme  Totj  Rehearsal  of 
Leslie.  Even  daring  his  lot%  penods  of  absence 
in  Scotland  the  numbers  aM>eared  regularly, 
spreadit^  Defoe's  fame  and  influencing  later 
journalists  like  Steele.  After  some  changes  in 
title  and  manner  of  issue  the  Review  came  to  an 
end  with  its  ninth  volwne  (of  which  the  British 
UuKum  copy  is  the  only  one  known  and  evoi 
that  is  incomplete)  on  11  June  1713.  Its  success 
entitles  Defoe  to  be  called  the  first  great 
En^isb  joumaiist,  whether  or  not  his  affectation 
of  independence  must  give  him  a  high  place 
among  casuists.  It  should  be  added  that  in  the 
main  he  supported  the  constitutional  and  reli- 
gious princn^es  in  which  he  believed  and  was 
constant  in  his  endeavors  to  promote  peace  with 
honor  and  commcrdal  prosperity. 

In  the  spring  of  1704  Defoe  was  in  fre- 
quent correspondence  with  Harley,  and  in  the 
summer  be  took  a  trip  through  several  counties 
to  dectioneer  and  gather  information.  Whether 
at  home  or  on  his  janmeys,  he  was  continually 
writing,  Between  July  1703,  when  he  issued  the 
first  of  two  volumes  of  his  collected  writings — 
a  pirated  volume  bad  a[q>eared  some  months 
earlier — and  the  same  month  of  1705,  when 
the  second  volume  probably  appeared,  he  was 
responsible  for  at  least  35  publications.  The  most 
important  of  ihese  to  the  latter-day  reader  is 
the  cdebrated  and  able  '(living  Alms  no  Char- 
ity*   (November  17(M)   in  answer  to  a  bill   for 


_.  _  of  1705  show  that  he  » 

did  not  know  whether  it  came  from  Harley's 
pocket  or  the  Treasuiy.  He  submitted  his  writ- 
ings to  his  employer,  communicated  political  in- 
telligence, and  in  the  summer  and  fall  under- 
took another  electioneering  tour  under  an 
assumed  name.  Of  the  numerous  publications 
of  the  year  besides  the  Review  the  roost  import- 
ant is  'The  Consolidator,  or  Memoirs  of  Sun- 
dry Transactions  from  the  World  in  the  Moon,> 
a  rather  heavy  prose  satire  on  Englbh  politics. 
He  showed  his  knowled^  of  American  affairs 
in  'Party  Tyranny,'  written  in  defense  of  the 
Non-Conformists  of  South  Carolina,  a  subject 
to  which  he  recurred  a  few  months  later.    Elarly 


discussed  the  new  bankrupt  law,  a  matter  in 
which  he  was  interested,  as  his  creditors,  stirred 
up  by  his  numerous  political  enemies,  were 
pressing  him  hard.  Of  the  publications  of  the 
year  the  most  important  are  the  huge  satire  in 
verse  'Jure  Divino.*  creditable  to  his  leamii^ 
and  his  political  prittdples  but  impossible  as 
poetry,  and  his  famous  'True  Relation  of 
the  Apparition  of  one  Mrs.  Veal,'  wbidi 
has  no  superior  as  a  realistic  presentation 
of  a  supernatural  event.  The  notion  spread 
by    Sir    Walter    Scott    and    others    diat    this 


false;  s«tne  20  years  ago  the  late  G. A.  Aitkin 
proved  that  Defoe  merely  reported  with  won- 
derful realism  an  apparition  story  current  in 

Canterbury  at  the  time. 


The  chief  political  events  of  1706  were  con- 
nected with  the  proposed  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.     In  May  Defoe  began  pun- 
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Prtjttdices,*  wbich  by  lamiafy  1707  amounted 
to  six  in  number.  Meanwhile  in  September 
1706  at  Harle/s  orders  he  had  set  out  for  Scot- 
land to  help  on  the  negotiations  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Scotch  Parliament.  From  October  1706 
to  December  1707  he  continued  at  his  post  send' 
tug  full  and  interesting  letters  to  Harley,  inter- 
viewing leaders  of  every  faction,  encountering 
the  violence  of  mobs,  publishing  pamphlets  — 
in  short,  making  himself  valuable  in  every  way. 
Except  for  an  occasional  visit  to  a  disturbed 
centre  like  Glasgow,  he  remained  in  Edinburgh, 
and  part  of   the  time  he  was  in  attendance  on 

Krliamentary  committees,  serving  them  t^  his 
owledge  of  English  commerce  and  financ^ 
and  picking  up  information  about  Scotland  of 
which  he  afterward  made  much  use.  The 
pity  of  It  all  is  that  he  passed,  part  of  the  time 
at  least,  as  'Alexander  Goldsmitli,''  declared 
that  he  was  in  Scotland  on  his  own  business  and 
in  nobody's  pay,  and  yet  was  continually  writing 
begging  letters  to  Harley,  who  was  not  prompt 
in  torwarding  funds.  During  die  15  montlu, 
besides  maintaining  his  Review,  he  published  a 
poem,  'Caledonia,'  and  several  pamphlets. 

*  On  his  return  to  England  Defoe  found  Har- 
ley in  political  difKculties  and  in  February  1706 
leamea  of  his  fall.  He  immediately  offered  to 
thare  his  superior's  fortunes,  but  Harley  dis- 
countenanced such  romantic  notions  and  turned 
his  uscfol  agent  over  to  Godolphin,  whom  De- 
foe served  with  apparent  fidelity  until  Harley 
came  into  power  in  1710.  This  meam  that 
Defoe  was  regarded  as  a  permanent  secret 
service  man  and  not  as  an  official  of  dignified 
and  regular  status.  He  visited  Scotland  again 
in  1708  and  in  1709,  and  supported  warmly  the 
Whig  measures  of  Godolphm  and  Marlborough 
both  in  his  Review  and  in  his  pamphlets,  which 
during  these  years  apparently  decreased  in  num- 
ber. One  reason  for  his  not  appearing  oftener 
in  his  favorite  role  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  at  work  upon  his  volumi- 
nous 'History  of  the  Union  of  Great  Britain^ 
(1709)  which,  while  scarcely  interesting,  is  valu- 
able and  a  clear  proof  of  his  interest  in  everything 
Scotch.  In  1710  he  naturally  took  his  part  in 
the  Sacheverell  controversy  and  on  the  dismissal 
of  Godolphin  he  was  glad  to  be  employed  once 
more  by  Harley.  In  the  fall  he  vijiied  Edin- 
burgh as  "Mr.  Claude  Guilot,"  for  the  purpose 
of  undermining  the  Jacobites.  By  February 
1710-11  he  was  back  in  London  having  frequent 
interviews  with  his  chief  and  writing  him  letter? 
full  of  suggestions  and  also  of  requests  for 
money.  Another  visit  to  Scotland  was  made  in 
the  fail  of  1712.  but  his  travels  in  Harley's  in- 
terest are  not  so  important  as  the  changed  tone 
of  the  Review  and  of  the  pamphlets  of  the 
period.  Defoe  had  the  hard  or,  rather,  im- 
possible task  of  maintaining  outwardly  his 
journalistic  independence  and  at  the  same  time 
of  abandoning  his  support  of  the  war  and  his 

Snenil  Whig  attitude.  On  the  whole,  he  was 
irly  consistent,  opposing  vigorously  as  he  did 
the  passage  of  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill, 
but,  of  course,  his  path  was  a  perilous  one. 
The  extreme  Tories,  who  were  powerful  in  the 
new  Parliament,  would  not  trust  him,  and  the 
Whigs,  whom  he  had  deserted,  detested  him  as 
a  renegade.  The  modem  reader,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  facts  that  it  was  a  factious  period, 
that  regular  party  government  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  that  Defoe,  both  by  his  disposition 


and  b)^  his  ctrcumstanccs,  was  practically  forced 
into  his  equivocal  position  between  the  Whigi 
and  the  Tories,  finds  it  possible  to  admire  the 
dexterity  of  his  casuistry  and  the  versatility 
and  range  of  his  activity.    Between  Uarch  1710 


June   1713   when  the  Review  c 

he  published  more  than  60  pamphlets,  be- 


sides at  least  two  books.  He  dealt  with  Sache- 
verell, public  credit  and  loans  (essays  errone- 
ously attributed  to  Harley),  the  extravagant 
partisanship  of  the  'October  Qub,*  the  advan- 

a;es  of  the  South  Sea  trade,  the  reasons  for 
vocating  peace  and  the  treaty  of  commerce 
with  France,  the  impolicy  of  the  Occasional 
C/>nformilv  Bill,  the  political  reputation  of  Har- 
ley and  the  efforts  of  the  Jacobites  in  favor  of 
the  Pretender.  On  the  last  topic  he  was  spe- 
cially effective.  His  five  or  more  pamphlets 
(1712-13)  are  still  readable,  and  one  is  amused 
in  endeavoring  to  understand  how  the  ironical 
'Reasons  against  the  Succession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover'  should  have  misled  the  stupid  as 
much  as  his  'Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters' 
bad  done  10  years  before.  This  tract  came  near 
getting  him  into  just  as  much  trouble,  certain 
Whigs  who  had  themselves  been  prosecuted  for 
their  writings  bringing  an  action  against  him 
for  treason  based  upon  his  having  written  as  a 
Jacobite.  Defoe  injured  his  cause  by  dis- 
cussing the  case  in  the  Review,  but  Harley 
secured  bail  for  him,  and,  after  much  maniEu- 
vring,  since  it  was  to  the  interest  of  both  to 
keep  their  rdations  from  being  definitely  known. 
however  much  they  were  suspected,  he  was 
finally  pardoned  under  the  great  seal.  The 
statement  of  some  biographers  that  Defoe  was 
a  prisoner  between  April  and  November  1713 
is  shown  by  his  correspondence  with  Harlty 
and  by  contemporary  new.<ipapers  to  be  an  error. 
He  was  confined  in  the  Quel's  Bench  Prison 
for  only  a   few  days. 

Between  June  1713  and  August  1714  when 
Ae  fall  of  Harley  and  the  death  of  Queen  Anne 
brought  a  change  to  his  fortunes,  Defoe  wrote 
about  20  pamphlets  (four  of  them  forming  an 
interesting ''General  History  of  Trade')  and 
labored  upon  two  newspapers,  M creator,  or 
Commerce  Retrieved,  and  a  sham  Flying  Post. 
He  warmly  welcomed  the  new  king  and,  feeling 
that  he  must  as  far  as  possible  clear  himsdl 
from  the  charges  of  being  a  turncoat  and  a 
mercenary  writer,  he  published  in  February 
1715  his  eloquent  if  not  wholly  ingenuous 
'Appeal  to  Honor  and  Justice.'  He  was  also 
the  author  of  the  three  pans  of  the  much 
criticized  'Secret  History  of  the  While  Staff* 
(17I4~15),  a  defense  of  Harley,  which  that 
impopular  person  felt  obliged  to  declare  the 
work  of  an  opponent.  Whether  he  was  nearly 
so  ill  from  apopleir^  as  he  wished  readers  ot 
his  'Appeal'  to  believe  is  very  doubtful,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  in  an  equiv^ 
ocal  position,  distrusted  by  all  parties  and  de- 
pendent upon  his  wits  for  the  support  of  an 
expensive  family. 

'  Defoe's  bibluMTBphy  now  becomes  exceed- 
ingly complicated.  In  the  four  years  that 
elapsed  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  part 
of  'Robinson  Crusoe'  {ZS  April  1719)  he  pub- 
lished anonymously  over  90  pamphlets,  at  least 
six  books  —  including  his  popular  'Family  In- 
structor,* the  exemplary  'Memoirs  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland'  and  the  foiled  'Minutes' 
—  worked    on    a    series    of    political    'Annals 
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King  G _, 

u  Polilicus  and  Mercvri^u  Briic 
Mid  contributed  to  at  least  three  newspafwrs. 
He  was  ooe  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  of 
the  time,  but  was  at  no  period  admitted  to  the 
brilliant  literary  circles  of  Swift  and  Pope  and 
of  Addison  and  Steele.    Meanwhile  he  bad  been 


f:red  with  the  Irish  troops  in  the  interest  of  the 
relender,  and  it  would  have  Koae  hard  with 
him  if  he  had  not  thrown  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  Chief  Justice  Parker.  The  latter  commended 
him  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Lord  Townshend, 
who  found  him  very  ready  to  serve  the  new 
government  in  a  hazardous  employment,  to  wit, 
as  a  spy  in  the  ofiiccs  of  Jacobite  newspapers. 
His  chief  connection  of  this  sort  was  with  Miifs 
Journal  from  1717  to  1724,  with  intermissions. 
He  took  the  sting  out  of  articles  and  kept  the 

Kvcmment  informed  of  what  the  disanected 
iries  were  doing  and  writing,  doubtless  justi- 
^ng  himself  by  the  thougjit  that  he  was  serving 
the  best  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Protestant  religion.  Tltere  is  simply  no  defense 
for  Defoe's  conduct;  but  it  should  be  rwnem- 
bered  that  as  HarleVs  man  he  had  become 
inured  to  intrigue,  and  it  is  at  least  to  his  credit 
that  his  skill  made  Misfs  Journal  popular. 
He  contini:ed  to  tabor  as  an  anonsrmous  and 
'  outwardly  renegade  journalist,  now  editing  his 
own  paper — e.g.,  The  WkiUhall  Evening  Post — 
now  contributing  leadii^  articles  to  Apflebe^a 
Joumat,  until  1/26,  long  after  his  fiction  had 
obtained  popularity.  Our  knowledge  of  this 
portion  of  his  career  is  largely  due  to  the 
researches  of  Mr.  William  Lee,  who  in  the 
second  and  third  volumes  of  his  great  work 
published  the  choicest  of  Defoe's  articles  in 
which  will  be  found  some  of  the  best  of  all  his 
writings.  Under  the  protection  of  Harley  he 
had  nude  himself  the  ablest  political  jouitialist 
of  his  time ;  left  to  his  own  devices,  he  became 
the  ablest  journalistic  commentator  on  the  gen- 
eral news  of  the  day  and  on  morals  that  Kng- 
land  bad  yet  known,  with  the  exceptiotv  <n 
certain  particulars,  of  Addison.  The  later  ;^ase 
of  his  activity  naturally  fitted  in  with  his  writing 
of. fiction  and  of  utilitarian  maouats,  and  in  the 
combined  functions  he  has  probably  exerted 
an  almost  unrivaled  influence  on  English 
literature. 

Defoe  had  shown  in  <Mrs.  Ve«l'  and  in 
his  description  of  the  supposed  destruction  of 
the  island  of  Saint  Vincent  (.Mijt'f  Jounuii, 
171S)  his  ability  to  write  realistic  narratives; 
hot  It  was  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  fowided  mainly 
on  the  adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk  on 
Juan  Fernandez,  as  told  by  Captain  Woodes 
Rogers,  that  gave  the  great  journalist  a  tugh 
standing  among  world  authors.  The  bool^ 
concerning  the  origin  of  which  we  know  almost 
nothing  became  popular  at  once,  was  pirated, 
printed  as  a  serial  and  translated  into  French 
wd  German,  and  subsequent  editions,  transla- 
tions and  imitations  have  been  almost  number- 
less. A  second  part.  'The  Farther  Adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,'  was  added  in  August  17)9, 
and  a  third  part,  the  'Serious  Reflections,'  a 
group  of  essays  now  liltle  read,  appeared  a 
year  later.  Neither  the  story  that  the  first  and 
best  part  was  by  Harley,  nor  the  notion  that 
Defoe  used  Selkirk's  manuscripts,  nor  the 
theory  that  he  gave  in  'Robinson  Crusoe'  an 
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elaborate  allegory  of  his  own  life  (partly  sii^ 
ported  by  his  language)  will  bear  close  investi- 
gatioo.  That  in  his  most  famous'book  he  made 
adniirable  use  of  a  theme  of  universal  interest, 
and  that  he  employed  in  writing  it  all  hii 
resources  as  a  realistic  reporter  and  an  ima^- 
native  i>rojector,  is  proved  by  the  position  it 
has  attained  as  a  classic 

From  the  date  of  this  success  until  1727, 
that  is,  from  his  60th  to  his  68th  year, 
Defoe's  work  is  simply  astounding  both  in 
quantity  and  in  quality.  Of  about  70  items  some 
30  are  volumes  and  several  of  the  remainder 
almost  too  large  to  be  called  pamphlets.  To 
this  period  belong  the  pitsresque  stories  ^Uoll 
Flanders'  (1722),  'Colonel  Jacque*  (1722)  and 
'The  Fortunate  Mistress'  or  'Roxana'  (1724) 
—unrivaled  as  studies  in  low  life  and  showing 
growth  on  Defoe's  part  in  character-drawing 
and  plot-construction;  the  adventure  stories  of 
'Captain  Singleton'  (1720) —remarkable  for 
the  knowledge  displayed  of  African  geography 

—  and  'A  New  Voyage  'round  the  WorldP 
(1725)— interesting  for  its  descriptions  of  the 
lower  part  of  South  America;  the  'History'  of 
a  famous  teller  of  fortunes,  Diuican  Camp- 
bell (1720)  ;  those  portravals  of  stirring  his- 
torical epodis  and  episoaes,  'Memoirs  of  a 
Cavalier'  (1720),  'A  Journal  of  the  Plague 
Year'  (1722)— probably  Defoe's  best  work 
after  'Robinson  Crusoe'—  and  'Due  Prepara- 
tions for  the  Plague'  (1722)  ;  and  those  popular 
manuals  of  conduct,  the  curious  'Religious 
Courtship'  (1722),  and  the  two  parts  of  'The 
Complete  English  Tradesman'  (1725,1727).  To 
these  books,  some  of  them  masterpieces  is  their 
kind,  must  be  added  a  'History'  of  Peter  the 
Great  (1723),  a  book  on  the  servant  [Question 
('The  Great  Law  of  Subordination  Considered,' 
1724),  three  volumes  of  an  early  guide-book 
('A  Tour  thro'  the  Whole  Island  of  Great 
Britain,'  1724,  1725,  1726).  'The  Political  His- 
tory of  the  Devil'  (1726)  and  'A  System  of 
Magic'  (1726),  at  least  10  pamphlets  on  famous 
criminals,  sucii  as  Jack  Sheppard,  and  sevet^ 
tracts  on  commercial,  economic  and  social  topics 

—  some  of  them  puolished  untler  the  assumed 
name  of  Andrew  Moreton.  There  is  scarcely 
another  such  record  of  literary  activity  on  the 
pan  of  an  aging  man,  and  thtse  multifarious 
productions  illustrate  bis  times  better  than  is 
the  case  with  the  writings  of  almost  any  other 
author.  These  were  nearly  always  anonymous 
save  in  such  a  case  as  'The  Pour  Years  Voy- 
ages of  Capt.  George  Roberts'  (1726),  which 
describe  the  adventures  among  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  of  a  possible  real  seaman. 

Between  1727  and  his  death  Defoe  pub- 
lished at  least  30  books  and  tracts,  among  tliem 
'Conjugal  Lewdness'  (1727),  a  well-meant  bat 
hazardous  volume;  'Aii  Essay  on  the  History 
and  Reality  of  Apparitions'  (1728),  'A  New 
Family  Instructor'  (1727).  <A  Plan  of  the 
English  Commerce*  (1728)  and  a  number  of 
pamphlets  many  of  which   were  specially  de- 

Tied  to  promote  the  better  dvic  government 
London.  He  also  seems  to  have  compiled 
for  a  veteran,  Capt.  (jeorge  Carleton,  a  volume 
of  'Memoirs'  (1728)  describing  experiences 
as  a  soldier  and  prisoner  in  Spain,  which  has 
been  too  tmpHcitly  trusted  by  historians,  and 
for  a  certain  Robert  Drurv  a  volume  entitled 
^Mad^^scar'  (1729),  giving  an  account  of  the 
young  man's  c^tivi^  on  that  island.    These   , 
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boda  are  frequently  ascribed  to  thrir  putative 
autfaors,  and  the  nrst  has  been  attributed  to 
Dean  Swift,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  hold 
that  Defoe  vas  mainly  responsible  for  them. 
It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  his  incessant  labors 
enabled  Defoe  to  spend  some  of  his  last  years 
In  comfort  at  Stoke  Newington;  cert»nly,  from 
the  account  of  hitn  given  by  his  son-in-law, 
Henry  Baker,  the  naturalist,  he  mast  have  had 
a  fair  income.  About  1730,  however,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  working  on  a  periodica],  The 
Polilical  State  of  Great  Britain,  founded  by  an 
old  rival,  Abel  Boyer,  he  seems  to  have  deeded 
his  propertjr  in  trust  for  his  wife  and  daughters 
to  one  of  his  sons,  who  apparently  was  false  to 
his  trust.  Defoe,  probably  to  escape  some  of 
his  old  persecutors,  went  into  hiding,  and  in 
April  1731  died  in  London  lodgings.  Mystery 
surrounds  his  last  days,  and  there  are  numerous 

r sages  in  his  more  active  period  that  need  to 
cleared  up.  The  man's  character,  too,  re- 
mains enigmatic,  though  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
was  neither  the  hero  of  the  early  biographers 
nor  the  unprincipled  mercenary  and  liar  of  many 
contemporaries  and  some  latter-day  critics. 
Fortunately  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  his  com- 
bined achievements  as  journalist,  pamphleteer, 
realistic  novelist  and  miscellaneous  purveyor 
of  information  and  instruction  he  is  unsur- 
rassed  among  prose-writers.  See  Robinson 
Crdsoe. 

Bibliography.— No  edition  of  Defoe's 
works  contains  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
his  writings.  The  best  is  that  printed  at  Oxford 
In  20  volumes  (1840-41).  A  good  edition  begim 
in  1840  by  the  younger  William  Hazlitt  did  not 

Set  beyond  three  volumes.  'The  Compleat  Eng- 
sh  Gentleman'  and  'Of  Royal  Education' 
were  first  printed  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  by  Dr.  Buhlbring  in  1890  and 
1895,  There  arc  two  recent  editions  of  the 
fiction  —  the  excellent  one  in  16  volumes,  edited 
by  the  late  G.  A.  Aitken  (189S),  and  that  of 
equal  scope,  by  Dr,  G.  H.  Maynadier  (1904). 
The  most  important  biographies  are  those  by 
Walter  Wilson  (1830,  3  vols.—  very  valuable 
for  its  account  of  Defoe's  times),  by  William 
Chadwick  (1859 —  rather  eccentric),  by  William 
Lee  (1869),  3  vols.— the  second  and  third  con- 
taining Defoe's  newspaper  articles),  and  by 
Thomas  Wright  (1894,  useful,  but  disfigured  by 
the  curious  meory^  that  Defoe  kept  a  vow  of 
silence  for  a  period  equal  to  that  spent  by 
Crusoe  upon  his  island).  Consult  also  John 
Forster'g  'Historical  and  Biographical  Essays' 
(1858),  Minto's  'Daniel  De  Foe'  (.'Engiish 
Men  of  Letters,'  1879)  and  D.  W.  Rannie's 
'Daniel  De  Foe'  (The  Stanhope  Essay,  1890), 
Lee's  bibliography  of  254  items  (sUgblly 
amended  by  Wright)  was  long  standard,  but 
is  now  antiquated.  His  selections  from  Defoe's 
newspapers,  a) though  unsupported  by  much 
external  evidence,  seem  to  have  been  made  with 
great  skill.  Consult  for  further  information 
the  present  writer's  chapter  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  'The  Cambridge  History  of  Enelish  Litera- 
ture* and  his  volume  on  Defoe  in  the  'How  to 
Know  the  Authors'  Series'   (1916). 

William  P.  Trekt, 
Profettor  of  English  Literature,  Colun\hia  Uni- 

DB  FONTAINE,  Felix,  American  journal- 
ist: b.  Boston,  Mass.,  1832;  d.  Columbus,  S.  C, 


11  Dec.  1896.  The  first  statement  giveti  to  the 
North  of  the  atUck  on  Fort  Sumter  was 
written  fay  him ;  and  he  was  correspondent  of 
the  Charleston  Courier  from  the  principal  bat- 
tlefields (luring  tile  Civil  War.  Subsequently 
he  went  to  New  York,  and  was  connected  with 
the  Herald  much  of  the  time  until  his  death. 
He  was  the  author  of  'Cyclopedia  of  the  B«st 
Thoughts  of  Charles  Dickens' ;  'Gleanings  from 
a  Confederate  Army  Note-Book';  and  'Birds 
of  a  Feather  Flock  Together.' 

DB  FOREST,  Jesse,  the  reputed  founder 
of  New  York  city  and  Walloon  ancestor  of 
many  thousands  of  Americans:  b.  about  1575 
at  Avesnes,  Hainault ;  d.  1624.    He  was  married 

Marie  du  Qoux,  23  Sept.  1601.    In  Sedan, 


dent  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1659,  were  bom. 
Jesse  was  a  merchant  dyer.  His  name  appears 
next  in  the  Walloon  records  o£  Lcyden,  where 
his  daughter,  ancestress  of  many  New  York 
families,  was  bom  in  1609,  marrying  in  1626 
Jean  Mousnier  !e  Montsipne.  Many  ottier  mem- 
bers of  the  De  Forest  family  were  in  Leyden, 
the  majority  of  them  recorded  as  natives  of 
Avesnes.  Isaac,  the  future  ancestor  of  the 
American  De  Forests,  b.  10  July  1616^  was 
one  of  Jesse's  four  children  born  in  LcydeiL 
In  all.  It  is  probable  that  Tesse  De  Forest  < 
had  at  least  10  children  —  his  large  family 
thus  furnishing  a  noble  motive  for  emigra- 
tion. During  the  Great  Truce,  from  1609  to 
1626,  there  were  many  thousand  Walloon  sol- 
diers and  others  in  the  Dutch  Republic  In 
July  1621,  Jesse  applied  to  King  James  of 
England,  through  Sir  Dudley  Carlcton,  in  the 
name  of  60  families  of  Walloons,  for  tran^- 
portation  to  Virginia.  The  *roimd  lobin''  was 
igned  by  56  men,  heads  of  families  r 


1622,  Jesse  petitioned  the  States  of  Holland 
and  again,  on  26  Aug.  1623,  the  States-GMi- 
eral,  for  aid,  and  the  very  next  day  received 
his  authorization  to  enroll  colonists.  Twenty- 
six  ships  were  sent  by  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  to  Brazil  and  Guiana,  laden  with 
thousands  of  fighting  tiMn  and  colonists,  one 
of  the  latter  being  Jesse  De  Forest,  who  sailed 
out  of  the  Maas  River  at  Rotterdam  on  23  De- 
cember He  wrote  an  account  of  this  voyage. 
On  the  ship  ^^w  Netherland,  260  tons,  com- 
manded by  Cornells  Jacob  Mey,  of  Hoom,  the 
company  of  Walloon  settlers,  with  Jesse  de 
Forest's  children,  sailed  for  America  in  March, 
via  die  Canary  Islands,  and  touching  at  Gya- 
puk  in  Guiana,  sailed  northward  into  the  Mau- 
ritius (Hudson)  River.  There  being  yet  no 
military  occupation  of  New  Netherland  by  the 
Dutch,  this  ship,  with  the  artned  yacht  Mac- 
kerel, arrived  in  time  to  save  the  region  from 
French  occupation.  These  Walloon  settlers 
(see  Walloons)  began  immediately  to  culti- 
vate the  soil  and  became  the  ancestors  oE  many 
diousands  of  Americans,  many  of  them  emi- 
nent in  the  annals  of  war  and  peace,  of  inven- 
tion, finance  and  philanthropy.  It  is  not  known 
where  or  when  Jesse  De  Forest  died.  Consult 
his  journal  in  R.  W.  De  Forest's  book;  De  For- 
est, J.  W.,  'The  De  Forests  of  Avesnes' 
(1900);  and  De  Forest,  R.  W..  'A  Walloon 
Family  in  America'  (2  vols.,  p.  7M.  1914). 
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DB  rORSfR*.  Jotai  WHlUm. .  AirieHcan 
novelist:  b.  Huntfhreysville,  Cona,  31  Uaidi 
ia»;  4  New  Haven,  Conn.,  17  July  1906.  He 
passed  majiy  rears  in  inde^dent  study  and 
foreign  travel,  becoming  proficient  in  several 
lancuagfl);  entered  tbe  army  as  captain  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  rose  to  major. 
Among  his  works  are  'Historr  oi  the  Indians 
of  Connecdeut'  (1853);  'Onental  Aoqnaint- 
Mce'  (1856);  'Witching  Times'  (1856);  'Eu- 
rt^ean  Acquaintance*  J1S58)  ;  'Seaclifi' 
(18591 ;  «Mi3s  Ravenel'a  CtMiversion'  (1867)  ; 
•Overland'  (1871);  'Kate  Beaumont'  (1872); 
<The  Wetherell  Affair'  (1873);  'Honeit  Jolm 
Vane'  (1875);  'Justine  VW  (1875):  'Play- 
ing  the  Mischief  '  (187?) ;  'Irene  Vane' 
(1877) ;  'Irene,  the  Missionary'  (1879)  :  'The 
Oddest  of  Courtships;  or,  The  Bloody  Chasm' 
(1881)  ;  'A  Lover's  Revolt'  (1898)  ;  'Overland' 
(1899) :  'The  De  Forests  of  Avesnes  and  New 
Netherlaod'   (1900). 

DE  FOREST,. L«e,  Amencan  iavectfir:  -b, 
CouRctI  Bluffs.  Iowa,  36  Aua.  1873.  He  'wss 
gnuluated  at  the  Sheffield  Scioitific  School  of 
Yaic  University  in  1896.  He  is  cme  of  the  fuo- 
Aeers  in  ^e  devetoment  of  viirdeas  tCleKraDtty 
in  America.  He  was  vice-fire sidint  of  the 
AmericEin  De  Forest  Wireless  TeL^iraph  Com- 
pany in  1902-06,  which  was  succeedied  by.  the 
United  Wireless  Telegrai^  Compuv-  K«  U 
vice-president  of  the  Radio  Tclepncne  Company 
And  the  De  Forest  Radio  Telephone  Conpany' 
since  1907.  He  was  awarded  »  gold  medal  at 
(he  Saint  Louis  Exposition  of  19(H  for  bis 
work  in  wireless  telegraphy.  He  haa  tiken 
out  over  100  United  States,  and  f or^i^n  palents 

-on  radio  telegraphy  and  telephony;  his  most 
important  cfrntribution  in  this  fidd  is  the  °Ad- 

■  dion°  —  detector  and  ampHfier.  which  made 
possible  the  transcontinemal  telephone  service; 
both  by  wire  and  wireless. 

DE  FOREST,  Robert  Weeks.  Anivican 
lawyer:  b.  New  Yorlt;  25  April  1848.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1870,  studied  law  at  Co- 
lumbia, and  studied  also  at  fioim.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1871  and  joined  his 
father's  and  uock's  law  firm,  later  with  his 
brother  and  sons.  In  1874  he  became  general 
counsel  and  in  1902  vice-president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  holds  offices 
and  directorships  in  several  railroad  and  other 
corporations.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  i;i 
several  public  movements  and  in  1888  became 
president  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
which  office  he  still  holds.  In  I9l3  after  25 
years  of  service  as  tmstee  he  became  president 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Tenement 
House  CommiEHOn  in  1900  and  was  die  first 
tenement  house  ■  commistioneT  of  New  York 
dty.  In  1903  he  was  president  of  the  National 
Ccoiference  of  Charities  and  Correction  and  b 
a  vice-president  of  the  Amencan  Red  Cross 
and  vice-president  of  the  Russell  Sage  Fotinda- 
tiwi.  Since  1912  he  is  pivsidcnt  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Arts. 

DB  FOREST  WIRELESS  TELB- 
GRAPH  SYSTEM,  The.  The  inception  of 
this  system,  invented  by  Dr.  Lee  De  Forest, 
dates  back  to  1899.  Dr.  De  Forest's  original 
idea  was  to  develop  a  pecriver,  woHdnK  on  an 
electrolj^c  principle,  which  would  be  entirely 
automatic  In  Its  actions,  requh%ig  tio 'ta^ng 


back  or  decohering  arrEmgeaacnt  like  the  co- 
herer, but  allowing  the  use  of  a  telephone  re- 
ceiver for  ra[nd  and  accurate  work.  During 
the  years  1901  to  1905  Dr.  De  Forest  developed 
the  radio  telegraph  system  bearing  his  name. 
He  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  use  altemat- 
tag  current  generator  and  transformer  at  the 
transmitter  as  diatingnished  from  the  spark  coil 
rand  direct  cnrrent  and  the  telephone  receiver, 
irith  a  "self-re storing*  detector  as  distinguisted 
from  the  filings  coherer  and  Morse  inker  at  the 
receiver  station.  Iltese  radical  improvements 
put  the  radio  art  upon  an.  'engineering  basis. 
In  1904  all  then  existing  records  for  overland 
wireless  transmission  were  broken  in  the  service 
astabHshed  between  the  World's  Fair  at  Saint 
Louis  and  Chicago,  300  miles.  Five  months 
later  the  American  De  Forest  Wireless  Tele- 
g^I^i  Company  installed  five  high-power  35 
kw.  stations  for  the  United  States  navy,  op- 
erating over  distances  of  1,500  miles.  The  dec- 
tro^tic  receiver  was  in  1906  suM>lanted  by  the 
'  E>B  Forest  Andion  or  ionic  current  detecter. 
The   Audion  and   Ultiaudion   are  B 


1...  a  vmu  v'avt-  anu  d  khu.  v.uc  dectrodc  lo- 
ed  midway  between  ttiese  two.  In  circuit 
between  the  plate  and  filament  are  connected 
a,  "B"  battery  and  telephone  receiver.  The  in- 
coming high  frenuency  impulses  to  be  detected 
arc  led  to  the  grid  and  the  filament.  The  nor- 
mal negative  current  passing  by  means  oi  ions 
or  electrons  from  filament  lo  plate  is  mofe  or 
less  interrupted  by  the  slightest  negative  change 
:impressed  on  the  grid  electrode  of  the  Audion. 
'The  action  is  self-restoring  instantly  upon  cea- 
'sartion  of  fte  train  of  waves  from  the  trans- 
mitter. In  this  way  an  operator  listeninR  in 
the  telephone  receiver  hears  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  the  transmitted  signals.  The  Andion 
permits    radio   telegraphy    over   immense   dis- 

In  1906  Dr.  De  Forest  discovered  Aat  the 
:  Andion  could  be  made  to  amiJify  weak  lele- 
(Aonic  cnrrents  and  this  without  any  dratortiMi 
of  the  Toice.  The  Audion  amplifier  ^ras  de- 
veloped as  a  telephone  repeater  or  retsy  to  such 
a  defjree  that  in  1912  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  purchased  a  license 
mider  all  the  D*  Forest  Audion  patents  for  wire 
telephone  purposes.  Wit^iin  a  short  time  there- 
after transcnntinenlal  wire  felejAony  was  an 
accomplished  fact,  an  impossibility  before  the 
advent  of  the  Audion  relay.  The  Audion  am- 
plifier has  been  pronounced  by  eminent  tele- 
phone en^neers  as  the  one  radical  innovation 
in  the  telephone  art  since  the  discovery  of  the 
microphone. 

De  Forest  devoted  most  of  his  efforts  from 
1906  to  1910  to  the  development  of  radio 
telephony.  Sixteen  United  States  battleships 
were  equipped  with  this  system  just  prior 
■to  their  historic  round-the-world  crtrise.  From 
1913  to  1916  De  Forest  developed  the  Ultran- 
diott  feceiver  for  undamped  wave  reception, 
'and  afso  the  Oscillion,  or  oscillating  Audion, 
as  a  source  of  high-frequency  undamped 
waves,  as  a  transmitter,  especially  for  radio 
telephony.  The  United  States  navy  has  adop^ 
ed    the    Ultraudion    exduuvely    for   all    hxtg 
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bulbs  each  year.  In  1915  tbere  was  iastalled 
at  the  large  United  States  navy  station  at  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  a  high  power  radio-tdephane 
truumitter  employing  over  500  Oscillion  bulbs. 
These  high-frntuency  currents  generated  hy 
these  lamps  were  controlled  by  a  small  'mas- 
ter* microphone.  In  receiving,  stations  at  Hare 
Island,  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu,  Audion 
amplifiers  and  directors  were  installed,  and  the 
Spidcen  voice  was  heard  distinctly  over  bJXO 
miles.  Tbus  was  first  demonstrated  the  correct- 
ness of  the  prophecy  made  by  De  Forest 
in  1908  that  transoceanic  telephony  wonld  be 
achieved  within  10  years.  In  1917  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  discovery  of  De  Forest  that 
the  Audion  in  connection  with  telephone  re- 
ceivers  could  be  used  as  a  source  of  musical 
(ound.  An  elaborate  musical  iristnunent  on 
this  novel  principle  was  developed.  A  targe 
ntunbcr  of  bulbs  are  controlled  by  kqrs  cor- 
responding to  the  keys  of  a  piano.  The  pitch 
quality  of  the  notes  can  be  closely  regulated 
through  variable  wide  ranges  by  simfde  changes 
in  the  inductance  and  capacity  coiuiected  with 
the  various  osdtlating  apparatus. 

I^K    M    FOBEST. 

DBFKEGGER.    Pmu    von,    di-free'er, 

Austrian  genre  painter :  b.  Stronach,  Tyrol,  30 
April  1835.  The  son  of  a  peasant,  he  early 
showed  a  talent  for  drawing  and  wood  carving, 
which  he  practised  untutored  while  tending  his 
father's  cattle.  His  career  began  late,  for  he 
lacked  instruction  till,  in  1860.  be  went  to  Inns- 
bruck to  study  sculpture  under  Michael  Stole, 
who,  discovering  his  greater  talent  for  painting, 
sent  him  to  Munich,  where  he  studied  at  the 
Academy  under  Anschutt.  He  Iater_  became  a 
pupil  of  Piloty,  to  whose  influence  he  is  indebted 
for  his  technique.  He  soon  found  the  sphere  in 
which  he  was  to  score  success  —  the  delineation 
of  Tyrolese  everyday  life  and  of  many  stirriiig 
episodes  in  the  history  of  his  native  land.  His 
<Josepb  Speckbacher  and  his  Son'  (1869.  Fer- 
dinandeum,  Innsbruck),  a  patriotic  scene  of 
soulful  conceptioi^  and  'Wrestling  Match  in 
Tyrol'  (1870),  a  spirited  representation  of  this 
popular  sport  of  his  countrymen,  were  receiveji 
with  great  favor,  and  most  of  his  subsequent 
efforts  quickly  found  their  way  into  the  principal 
galleries  of  (jermany  and  Austria.  Among  these 
may  be  noted  'The  Ust  Summons'  {1874,  Vi- 
enna Museum),  an  episode  of  the  rising  of  the 
Tyrolese  in  1809;  'Return  of  the  Tyrolese  Riflft- 
men  in  1809'  (1876,  National  (tilery,  Berlin)  ; 
'AtidreM    Hofer  on   his   Way  to   Ex 


thek  Munich). 

He  appears  to  even  greater  adwitagc  in 
his  village  genre  scenes,  such  as  'The  Priie 
Horse'  {1872) ;  'The  Zither  Player'  (187^ 
Vienna  Museum) ;  the  ironical  'Fashionable 
Tyrolese'  {1882,  National  Gallery,  Berlin); 
'The  Fortune  Teller>  (1891)!  'Before  the 
Dance'  (1892).  Keen  insigbl  into  character  and 
quaint  humor  are  the  main  features  of  his  com- 
positions. He  passed  most  of  his  life  in  Munich, 
where  he  became  professor  at  the  Academy  in 
1878,  and  was  ennobled  in  1883.  A  'Defrcgger 
Album,'  with  text  hy  Ros^ger,  was  publiuied 
in  Vienna  (2d  cd.,  1889-92).  Consult  Ueissner, 
'Franz  von  Dcfregger'  (Berlin  1900). 


DB  FUNIAK  SPSIMKM.  Fb.,  town, 
county-scat  of  Walton  (^unty,  situated  on  Ibt 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  80  rniles 
northeast  of  Pensacola  and  about  25  mites  nordi 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  industries  of  the 
place  are  those  of  an  agrtcoltural  and  fruit- 
growing country,  which  produces  cotton,  licc, 
sugarcane,  grapes  and  peaches,  manufactnics 
turpentine,  and  ha*  also  important  liunber,  poul- 
try  and  stock-raising  interests.  It  is  the  site  of 
a  Presbyterian  college,  a  State  Normal  Sdiool 
and  the  Florida  Chautaixiua.  "Die  waterworks 
and  electric-light  plant  are  owned  by  the  d^. 
Pop.  2.017. 

DE  GARHO,  Charlea,  American  educator: 
b.   Mukwaoago,    Wis.,    7  Jan.   1849.     He  was 

fraduated  from  the  State  Normal  University  of 
llinois  in  1873;  was  principal  of  public  schools, 
Naples,  111.,  1873-76;  professor  of  modem  lao- 
guages  at  the  State  Normal  University  1886-90, 
and  president  of  Swarthmore  College  1891-% 
Since  1896  he  has  been  professor  of  the  science 
and  art  of  education  at  Comdl  Universior.  He 
was  elected  {Undent  of  the  National  Herbart 
Society  in  1892  and  is  considered  die  leader  of 
the  Herbartian  school  in  die  United  States.  He 
has  published  'Essentials  of  Method';  'Herbart 
and  Herbartians*  (1896);  'Language  Lessons' 
(1897) ;  a  translation  of  Lindner's  'Manual  of 
Empirical  Psychology'  (1869);  'Essentials  of 
Mediod'  (1869-1907)  ;  'Interest  and  Education' 

!1902)  ;  'Principles  of  Secondary  Education' 
1907-10) ;  'Laboratory  Exercises  in  the  Art  of 
Appreciation'  (1907);  '.£sdietic  Education' 
(1913). 

DEGAS,  d6-ga',  Bdgsr  HilaJre  (lermaia, 
French  painter  and  engraver:  b.  Paris,  19  July 
1834;  d.  September  1917.  He  was  a  pupil  of  U 
Mothe  and  studied  at  the  Beaux  Arts  m  Paris. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  members  of 
the  impressionist  school,  having  worked  in  pas- 
tel, etdiing,  dry  point  and  stone-engraving,  pro- 
ducing numerous  interiors  of  theatres  and  cafi- 
coneerts,  foyers  of  the  opera,  views  of  the  circus 
and  of  laundries,  studies  of  dancers,  etc..  and  all 
with  a  masterly  touch.  He  expresses  a  modem 
ideal  of  energy  and  uses  a  modem  language  for 
its  expression.  In  order  to  say  what  he  wanted 
he  was  obliged  to  master  the  human  figure,  and 
this  he  did  with  the  thoroughness  of  the  an- 
cients. In  pure  draftsmanship  he  was  un- 
equaled.    He  also  produced  several  portraits  of 

DSGBNBRACY.  In  every  communis 
there  are  individuals  who  fail  to  measure  up 
to  the  t^3rsical  norm  and  more  especially  to  the 
mental  and  moral  norm  of  the  race.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  this  is  due  to  the  action  of  an 
unfavorable  enviroiunent  npon  a  normal  consti- 
tution, but  in  another  extensive  group  the 
constitution,  be  it  physical,  mental  or  moral, 
is  itself  at  fault.  The  three  types  of  defects 
are  inextricably  fused  with  one  another,  but  in 
certain  individuals  the  mental  and  more  espe- 
cially the  moral  inadequacy  predominates,  and 
these  are  blown  as  degenerates.  The  basis  of 
most  degeneracy.  If  not  of  all,  is  some  lesion  ot 
the  nervous  system  or  sense  organs.  Mere  con- 
genital blindness  and  deafness  is  often  sufficient 
to  reduce  their  victim  to  a  state  of  idiocy  unless 
early  measures  of  education  are  taken.  On  the 
other  hand,   the  fundaiaental  defects  may  be 
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obscnre  and  inaccessible  to  Ac  pftthological 
anatomist  of  the  present  day.  Tlie  neuro-sen- 
sor:^  defects  are  often,  but  not  always,  accom- 
panied by  malfannatioDS  of  a  more  conspicuous 
character,  known  as  stijcniata.  These  include 
various  distortions  of  the  external  ear,  facial 
asymmetry,  very  early  or  very  late  closure  of 
the  cranial    sutures,  polydactylism   and  other 


stigmata  may  be  present  in  a  person  of  normal 
mental  and  moral  make-up,  bnt  the  concurrence 
of  a  considerable  number  of  stigmata  is  a  fairly 
good  sign  of  degeneracy. 

The  forms  assumed  by  d^fenera»  are  very 
various.  The  mental  detect  varies  from  utter 
idiocy,  where  the  patient  is  unable  to  protect 
himself  from  immediate  pliysiiial  &nger, 
throu^  imbecility,  where  he  is  still  incapoUe 
of  carrying  out  the  daily  processes  of  dressing 
and  undressing,  washing  etc,  to  the  varions 
grades  of  feeote-mindeoness,  in  vhich  he  is 
able  to  satisfy  all  bis  immediate  personal 
needs,  but  cannot  earn  an  independent  liveU- 
hood  nor  associate  with  his  fellows  on  equal 
terms.  These  grades  of  deficiency  naturally 
shade  into  one  another  by  insensible  gradations. 
Even  the  lowest  of  them  is  compatible  with 
the  hi^  development  of  some  one  power  of 
the  mind,  such  as  the  mathematical  or  rouMal 

Mental  degeneracy  brings  of  necessity  in  its 
train  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  inability  to 
perform  the  customary  moral  duties  ano  to 
discern  and  avoid  the  temptations  of  evil  con- 
duct There  are  also  certain  malformations 
of  the  morvl  character  which  are  less  directly 
dependent  on  an  atrophied  mental  development, 
and  which  indeed  are  consistent  with  a  men- 
tality .normal  or  even  supernormal  in  most 
respects.  These  may  take  the  form  of  a  gen- 
eral indiiference  to  the  claims  of  good  and  evil, 
with  a  consequent  cold-blooded  selfishness  and 
brutality  or  of  certain  morbid  and  tmnatural 
impulses.  In  the  latter  group  of  phenomena  are 
included  kleptomania,  (an  unreasoning  impulse 
to  steal),  pyromania  (an  unreasoning  iicmulse 
to  set  fires),  and  the  sexual  perversions.  These 
anomalies  belong  to  that  group  of  functional 
mental  disorders  known  as  psychasthenias, 
which  are  more  or  less  intimately  related  with 
hysteria. 

The  causes  of  degcneracv  are  manifold. 
The  racial  poisons  of  alcahol,  drugs  and  ve- 
nereal  diseases  are  responsible  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases,  though  in  many  cases 
alcoholism  and  drug  habits  may  be  symptoms 
rather  than  causes  of  degeneracy.  Any  factor 
which  enfeebles  the  mother  —  poverty,  illness 
or  the  like  — may  injure  the  mental  and  moral 
constitution  of  Ihe  child  as  well  as  its  physical 
constitution.  ,  However,  the  most  important 
cause  of  degeneracy  is  in  all  probability  the 
inherent  inferiority  of  the  stock.  That  certain 
forms  of  degeneracy  exhibit  a  pedigree  con- 
forming to  the  Mendel i an  law  is  now  an 
established  fact.  This  hereditary  quality  of 
degeneracy,  together  with  the  fact  that  degen- 
erates are  often  likely  to  have  many  children, 
owing  to  their  immorality,  makes  the  problem 
of  degeneracy  a  most  serious  one.  The  so- 
called  Jukes  family  cost  the  taxpayers  of  New 
York  Stale  millions  of  dollars  in  the  course  of 


the  ];9th  century.  For  this  reason  nuuiy  States 
have  enacted  laws  making  it  legal  in  certain 
perform   on    degenerates    operations 
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trovcrsial  literature,  associated  with  the  n 
of  Nordau  and  Lombroso,  designed  to  prove  a 
cotmection  between  degeneracy  and  genius. 
This  is  for  the  most  part  too  biased  to  be  con- 
vincing. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
existence  of  a  degenerate  taint  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  geiuus.  See  Aicoaousii ;  -CaiinNai.- 
OGv;  Decenekatiom  ;  Eugekics;  Feeble- 
minded; Idiocy;  Insanitv;  Paupebisu. 

Bibliocnphy.,— AschafEenburg,  'Crime  and 
its  Repression'  (Boston  1913);  Beach,  'Racial 
Decay'  (London  1911);  Davenport,  'Heredity 
in  Relation  to  Eugenics'  (New  York  1911); 
Demoor,  'L'ivolution  regressive  en  biologie  et 
en  sociologic'  (Paris  1897);  Dugdale,  'The 
Jukes'  (New  York  1888:  4th  ed.,  1910) ;  Ellis, 
H.  H.,  'The  Criminal'  (London  1901);  Galton, 
'Hereditary  Genius'  (tb.  1871);  Janet,  'Les 
obsessions  et  la  psychasthenie'  (Paris  1898- 
1903)  ;  Jastrow,  J„  'The  Subconscious'  (L.ondon 
1906) ;  Lombroso,  C,  'L'uomo  delinquent*' 
(Turin  1896-97);  Magnon-Legrain,  <Les  di- 
gineris'  (Paris  1895) ;  Maudsfey.  H.,  'PathoJ- 
ogy  of  Mmd'  (London  1895);  Morel,  'Trait* 
des  dfcteSrescences'  (Paris  1857) ;  Nordau, 
M.,  'Degeneration'  (tr.  New  York  18951; 
Savill,  T.  D.,  <  Neurasthenia'  (London  1906); 
Talbot,  E.  S,  'Degeneracy;  its  Causes,  Signs 
and  Results'  (London  1898)  ;  Warner,  'Ameri- 
can Charities'  (New  York  1894). 

DEGENERATION.      See    Mam,    Chms- 

TIAM  AMTHBoroLOGY. 

DEGENERATION.  In  medical  pathology 
degeneration  is  one  of  the  processes  that  occur 
in  the  cells  of  an  organ  whereby  different 
grades  of  disintegration  and  shrinking  take 
place.  It  is  one  of  the  retrograde  or  breaking- 
down  processes  in  contrast  to  those  of  abnormal 
growth  and  increase,  although  in  many  of  the 
degenerations  both  processes  are  going  on  side 
by  side.  When  abnormal  intracellular  metabol- 
ism slowly  converts  the  cell  plasma  into  useless 
and  abnormal  substances  the  process  is  known 
as  degeneration,  and  then  following  upon  such 
degenerations  there  usually  results  a  partial  or 
complete  death  of  the  plasma,  leading  to  the 
destruction  of  the  cell.  In  large  measure,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  substances  pro- 
duced in  the  degenerative  processes,  vanous 
forms  of  degeneration  are  known.  If  in  the 
organs  there  b  a  deposit  of  a  waxy  or  lardy- 
substance  derived  from  the  serum  of  the  bloo^ 
the  degeneration  is  known  as  amyloid  degenera- 
tion. This  is  very  frequently  found  in  several 
organs  at  the  same  time, 'and  results  in  large 
part  from  the  infectious  diseases  accompanied 
by  nutritional  disturbances.  Thus,  in  connec- 
tion with  chronic  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  amy- 
loid degeneration  is  apt  to  occur.  Hyaline  de- 
generation is  another  form,  which  t^es  place 
in  the  connective  tissue  by  which  that  type  of 
cell  is  rendered  homogeneous.  Hyaline  de- 
generation commonly  occurs  in  the  arteries  and 
heart-valves,  and  is  frequently  associated  with 
chalky  infiltrations  in  these  structures.  Colloid 
degeneration  occurs  in  certain  forms  of  cancer 
in  which  the  substance  in  the  cells  resembles 
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softened  elue.    Mucoid  deeenentjon  i 

the  transfonnstion  of  the  Iciiding  tissues  iulu  a 
transparent,  viscid,  homogeneous  mass  consist- 
ing of  mucins  and  pseudo-rnucins.     Mucoid  de- 


a  result  of  the  disturbance  of  the  functions  of 
the  thyroid  ^land  as  in  myxaedetna.  Fatty  de- 
generation IS  a  degeneration  in  which  fat 
globules  are  deposited  in  the  cells.  Atbuminous 
degeneration,  or  doudy  swelling,  as  it  is  some- 

-  times  called,  consists  in  a  fine  granulation  of  a 
nmnber  of  cells  in  the  boih^  particularly  in  the 
kidney's,  hver  and  brain.  l!liis  acute  degenera- 
tion 13  very  frequently  associated  with  fatty 
degeneration,  and  is  due  in  great  part  to  anoma- 
lies of  nutrition  largely  produced  by  bacterio- 
logical agencies,  as  in  the  infectious  diseases, 
and    also    at    times    to    auto-intoxic    products 

'  having  their  origin  within  the  body  itself  as  a 
result  of  perverted  oitidation.  Pigmentaiy  de- 
{[eaeration  is  another  form,  in  which  are  depos- 
ited in  the  cells  small  or  large  quantities  of  iron 


ol  lime  in  living  tissue  is  known  as  calcareous 
degeneratioa  it  occurs  in  the  walls  of  the 
arteries  in  arteriosderosis. 

DEGENERATION,  a  work  of  Max  Nor- 
dau  (189S),  which  aimed  at  a  scientific  criticism 

'  of  those  degenerates  not  upon  the  aclmowleilged 
lists  of  the  criminal  classes.  "Degenerates,'  as- 
serted Nordau.'arc  not  always  criminals,  pros- 
titutes, anarchists,  and  pronounced  lunatics ; 
they  are  often  authors  and  artists.    These,  how- 

'  «yier,  manifest  the  same  mental  characteristics, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  same  somatic  features, 
as  the  members  of  the  above-mentioned  anthro- 
pological family,  who  satisfv  their  unhealthy 
mipulses  with  tlie  knife  of  tne  assassin  or  the 
bomb  of  the  dynamiter,  instead  of  with  pen  and 
pendL  ...  Now  I  have  undertaken  the 
work  of  investigating  the  tendencies  of  the 
fashions  in  art  and  literature;  of  proving  that 
,thtY  have  their  source  in  the  degeneracy  of 
their  authors,  and  that  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
admirers  is  for  manifestations  of  more  or  less 

.  pronounced  moral  insanity  and  dementia." 

DEGENERATION  AS  A  FACTOR  IN 

EVOLUTION.  Degeneration  is  a  term  used 
'  in  biology  to  descrrbe  those  not  infrequent 
cases  where  an  entire  organism  falls  below  the 
sttiietural  level  of  its  young  stages  (ontogenetic 
degeneration)  or  its  ancestors  (phylogenetic  de- 
generationj  ;  or  where  an  or^n  in  the  same 
way  loses  its  fullness  of  function  and  becomes 
mot^  or  less  atroi)hied,  abortive  and  simplified. 
Thus  many  parasitic  worms,  crustaceans,  etc., 
are  emphatically  simpler  than  their  free-swim- 
mtng  larv*,  and  the  sessile  adult  ascidian  shows 
'only  traces  of  the  vertebrate  characters  of  the 
«nbryo.  Examples  of  the  degenerafion  of  indi- 
vidual organs  are  the  tall  of  a  frog;  the  digest- 
ive system  of  the  mature  mayfly;  the  pineal 
dfand  of  man  (primitively  a  medium  eye) ;  the 
human  wisdom-tooth;  the  spint-bones  of  the 
.  horse  (metacarpals  and  metatarsals  of  lost 
'digits) ;  the  htngs  of  certain  salamanders,  etc. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  feet  of  the  horse  the  per- 
fection of  the  entire  structure  is  often  depend- 
ent on  the  atrophy  or  loss  of  certain  of  their 
parts.    The  toss  of  Ihe  hind  legs  in  the  whale 


uhgnestionably  permits  it  to  offer  less  resistance 
to  Its  motions  in  the  water.  On  the  other  hand! 
the  degeneration  of  an  organ  may  be  accoro- 
^ni«d  by  no  very  great  advant:^  to  its  owner. 
Thus  a  crustacean  which  starts  with  a  well- 
developed  syr:  m^  exhibit  the  gradual  loss  of 
this  on  assuming  a  dark  habitat  Degeneration 
must  be  distinguished  (1)  from  occasional 
abortion;  (2)  from  reversion  to  an  ancestral 
type;  and  (3)  from  the  occurrence  of  rudimen- 
tary and  undeveloped  organs  where  a  character 
possessed  by  ancestral  types  remains  more  or 
less  undeveloped,  or  shows  itself  oni^  in  embry- 
onic life.  Degeneration  may  ha  due  to  tbe  en- 
vironment Abtence  of  food,  heat,  light,  etc, 
may  mean  the  absence  of  ihe  necessary  stimulus 
for  the  growtb,  and  maintenance  of  the  organs; 
or  super&iity  of  food  map  cause  one  system  to 
prepoaderate  over  others.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  cessation  of  function  checks  the  food-sup- 
ply to  a  given  organ,  and  in  other  way^  hdps 
to  bring  about  its  degeneration.  Again,  the 
mere  pressure  of  a  hypcrtrophied  organ  on  its 
Deiglibors,  particularly  in  the  embryonic  stages 
'  of  growth,  is  capable  of  causing  their  atrophy 
But  on  the  other  hand,  some  less  obvious  cause 
—  the  fatigue  of  early  life,  a  constitutional  slug- 
gishness, etc — may  share  in  conditianing  de- 
generation, as  in  the  case  of  the  Tmicata. 
Weismann  and  others,  however,  would  explain 
degeneration  by  what  they  call  the  non-opera- 
tion of  natural  sdcction.  On  this  view,  organs 
are  not  only  developed  but  maintairted  by  nat- 
ural selection ;  and  it  it  happens  tbat  an  organ  is 
no  longer  an  advantage  is  this  stniggle  for  ex- 
istence (for  example  eyes  in  dark  caves),  then 
natural  selection  no  longer  maintains  that  or^ 
and  it  disappears  in  the  course  of  generation. 
In  other  words  retrop-essive  variations  have  an 
equal  diancc  of  survival  to  that  of  progressive 
variations,  and  as  the  w^s  in  which  a  compli- 
cated organ  like  the  eye  can  deteriorate  are 
vastly  greater  in  number  than  those  in  which  it 
'.  am  improve,  the  interbreeding  of  the  surviving 
cave  animals  is  sure  to  create  sooner  or  later  a 
race  widi  defective  eyes.  Weismann  applies  this 
ultra-Darwinian  conception  espedallv  to  cases  of 
purely  phylogenetic  degeneration— for  example, 
to  the  slightly  developed  wings  of  the  ApUryi. 
Many  cases  of  degeneration  properly  so  called 
appear  hai<dly  to  require  his  subtle  explanation, 
but  find  a  sufficient  one  in  the  nature  of  the 
environment,  in  the  effects  of  stopped  fmiction 
and  in  the  constitution  of  the  organism.  The 
problem  of  ontogenetic  degeneration  is  im- 
mersed in  the  obscurihr  that  shrouds  all  the 
fihenomena  grouped  under  the  law  of  recapitu- 
ation  (q,v.).  Degeneration  is  curiously  dis- 
tributed in  the  animal  kingdom,  Tliere  are 
groups,  such  as  the  vertebrates,  in  which  with  all 
the  degeneration  that  may  occur,  a  certain  hi0i 
level  of  structure  is  everywhere  maintainei 
TTiere  are  groups,  such  as  the  asddians,  «*ich 
are  (Kstinguished  by  the  universality  of  a  de- 
generation at  once  phylogenetic  and  ontogenetic. 
Again,  there  are  groups  like  the  arthropods, 
where  progressive  and  retrogressive  _  lines  of 
evolution  are  found  in  the  closest  proxlmitj;  and 
interconnection.  The  Crustacea  contain  highly 
developed  free-swimming  forms,  like  the  lobster 
or  crab;  hopeless  vegetative  parasites,  like  Soc- 
culina,  whirh  nevertheless  has  a  free-swimming 
larva;   slightly  modified  ectoparasites,  degener- 
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Ktt  aoa-pun^tic  tonus,  suck  aa  dte  bamclea; 
fne-swunming  forms  which  pau  througii  a 
vegetative  parasitic  stage  in  their  existence;  and 
fonns  in  even  more  involved  degrees  of  iboT' 
Hon.  These  forms  are  related  to  one  anodier  in 
a  manner  bnt  distantly  sug^ting  the  extent  of 
thdr  degeneracy;  neighboring  genera  majr  be  at 
very  dinerent  levels  of  organization.  The  in- 
sects are  also  characterized  by  a  mJngiinK  of  ' 
d^enenkte  and  non-degenerate  forms.  (See 
DEGENDtACY;  EjjviHON MENT ;  EvciLunaH,  etc). 
Consult  Dttnoor,  Massart  and  VandcrrUle, 
'Evolution 

Lanlcester,  i^.  *».,  i^e<^> 
1880);  Uorel,  (Trait£  des 
(Paris  1857). 

DEGER.  d3'gir,  Bmst,  German  painter: 
b.  Bockenem,  Hanover,  15  April  1809;  d.'Dtis- 
setdorf,  27  Jan.  188S.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Wach 
and  Schadow,  in  Berlin  and  DfisseHorf,  be- 
coming a  painter  in  oil  and  of  frescoes  and 
giving  much  attention  to  the  latter  form  of 
work.  He  decorated  the  chapel  at  Castle 
Stolzenfels  for  Frederick  William  IV  of 
PnissiiL  becoming  in  18ft)  professor  at  the 
Dusseldorf  Academy  and  member  of  the  Berlin 
and  Munich  academies.  Among  his  worlcs  are 
<Pieta>  (1830>;  'Bearing  the  Cross>  (1S32); 
! Annunciation'  (1834);  'Virgin  Adoring  Christ* 
(1636)  ;  'Madonnas  and  Seven  Scenes  from 
the  Life  of  Christ'  (1&(1-S1,  in  Saint  ApolU- 
naris'  Chapel,  Remagen) ;  "Adam  and  Eve' 
(1BS3,  Kaciynski  Gallery,  Berlin).  His  works 
are  noted  for  vigor  and  finish.  He  was  a 
leader  of  the  so-called  *Nazarean  School.*  Sc« 
Nazasenes. 

DE  G^ANDO,  zhft-raA-da  Joseph  Marie, 
Bakon,  French  philosopher  and  statesman:  b. 
Lyons,  29  Feb.  1772;  d.  Paris.  November  184Z 
On  the  siege  of  Lyons  in  1793  he  took  up  arms 
'   '     se,   and  greatly  distinguish ed.  him- 


proclamation  of  an  amnesty,  and  joined  a 
cavalry  regiment.  While  in  garrison  at  Col- 
mar  he  composed  an  essay  on  the  theme  pro- 
posed  by  the  French  Institute,  'Quelle  est  Tin- 
fluence  des  signes  sur  I'art  de  penserf  and 
gained  the  prize.  In  1799  he  toot  office  under 
Lucien  Bonaparte  as  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  became  Sec retaiy- General  of  that  depart- 
ment in  1804.  In  1811  he  was  made  a  coun- 
cillor of  stale,  and  in  1812  governor  of  Cata- 
lonia. In  1819  he  commenced  a  course  of 
lectures  in  the  Facult*  de  Droit,  in  Paris    on 

?ublic  and  administrative  law,  suspended  in 
822,  and  resumed  in  182a  He  was  raised  to 
the    peerage    in    1837.      De    Cjirando    acquired 


ment  of  the  dissertation  formerly  written 
die  French  Institute;  'De  la  generation  ncfl 
connaissances  humaines*  (1802) ;  'Hisiolre 
comparje  des  systemes  de  philosoptiie'  (18M), 
completed  after  his  death;  'Duperfectionnement 
moral  et  de  I'education  de  soi-tnime,'  a  treatise 
which  gained  the  prize  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy in  1825:  'De  Teducation  des  sourds-mnets 
de  naissance*  (1827) ;  'Inslitules  du  dnnt  ad- 
ministratif     francs,    on.  Mtatata    da    oodo 


adniinistFatif  rfaaia  et  mis  en  oiKlrtf'  ( 1829-45)  ; 
'Dtt  la  bienfaisance  piibliqne'  (1839). 

DEGGENDORF,  dfg'gSn-dorf,  Germatw^ 
a  town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  near  the  Danube,  39 
miles  northwest  of  Passau.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  paper,  linen,  woolens,  stoneware  and 
matches.  Its  diurch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is 
visited  annually  by  a  large  number  of  pilgrims. 
Pop,  about  7,500. 

DEGLUTITION,  the  i^ysioiofical  act  of 
swaUowin&  or  the  process  bf  -which  food  is 
conveyed  to  the  slotnach.    See  Diceetiov. 

DEGRADATION,  a  penalty  inflicted  on 
criminous  clerics  in  the  Catholic  Clhurch.  It 
consists  of  two  degrees,  being  either  ■verbal'  , 
or  'actual.'  The  canon  law  specifies  minutely  ' 
the  crimes  for  which  the  punishment  of  deg- 
radation may  be  legally  inflicted.  No  juris- 
diction is  vested  in  bishops  for  degrading,  ex- 
cept the  causes  determined  by  the  Taw  and  the 
Pope.  By  "actual"  degradation  the  offender, 
besides  being  deposed  from  the  mioistry,  is  ' 
deprived  of  his  order  and  of  the  canonical 
privileges  attached  to  his  order,  and  in  par- 
ticular is  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm  for 
punishment;  nor  does  any  one  who  makes  a 
violent  assault  on  him  incur  the  excommunica- 
tion decreed  against  whoever  violently  attacks 
a  cleric  or  a  monk.  By  "verbal'  degradation 
the  cleric  is  deprived  of  all  his  clerical  func- 
tions and  stripped  of  his  Church  benefice  if 
he  holds  any:  but  he  retains  the  privileges  of 
his  order,  and  is  not  handed  over  to  the  secular 
power:  he  has  right  of  appeal  to  ecclesiastical 
courts.  If  his  offense  merits  imprisonment  he 
must  be  shut  up  in  some  monastery  or  other 
ecclesiastical  establishment;  and  though  he  is 
degraded,  still  were  one  to  make  an  assault 
on  him  the  assailant  would,  ipso-facto,  incur 
excommunication.  Nevertheless,  since  the  sacra- 
ment or  order  imprints  an  indelible  character, 
the  degraded  cleric,  whether  by  actual  or  verbal 
degraoation,  is  still  priest  or  deacon  or  what- 
ever he  was  before  in  the  ministry;  and  his 
eirely  sacerdotal  and  sacramental  acts,  even 
s  ijriestly  absolution,  if  given  in  articvh 
mortis  or  in  grave  peril  of  death  when  no 
priest  in  full  church  communion  is  at  hand,  is 
valid  So,  too,  his  celebration  of  the  mass  is 
valid  though  sacrilegious. 

The  process  of  actual  degradation,  which 
was  formulated  by  Boniface  VJU  (1235-1303), 
is  as  follows ;  The  culprit,  in  the  attire  of  his 
order  and  bearing  in  his  hands  some  instru- 
ment of  his  clerical  functions,  a  chalice  or  a 
mass-book,  is  brou^t  before  the  bishop.  That 
emblem  of  his  pnestly  state  is  taken  away 
from  him;  then  he  is  Stripped  of  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal attire,  and  his  head  is  shaven  to  obliterate 
the  mark  of  the  clerical  tonsure.  Finally  the 
bishop  addresses  him  in  these  words:  "By  the 
authority  of  God  Almighty  ...  we  take 
away  from  thee  the  clerical  habit  and  depose, 
degrade,  and  deprive  thee  of  all  order,  benefice, 
and  clerical  privilege.' 

DEGRADATION.    See  Erosion. 

DB  GRASSB,  Cothte.    See  GsA5S^  Coute 

DE. 

IffiGREE.  A  title  given  by  a  umvcrahy 
or  college  to  those  who  have  completed  B 
more  at  less  definltdy  pcncribed  CDUrte . »( 
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study.  While  cduational  mstitadons  corre- 
sponding ta  our  universities  existed  in  andcnt 
times,  and  while  these  undoubtedly  rave  lo 
those  who  had  completed  a  course  ot  study 
some  marks  or  title  of  distinction,  the  present 
academic  degrees  do  not  go  back  continuously 
further  than  the  Middle  Ages.  As  the  titles 
doctor  and  master  show,  they  were  originally 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  licenses  to  teach. 
They  were  also  perfect  synonyms;  and  it  was 
only  after  some  centuries  of  varying  usage  that 
the  Engii^  universities  came  to  appropriate 
the  title  of  doctor  to  the  higher  faculties  of 
theology,  canon  law  and  medidne,  and  the 
title  master  to  the  lower  faculties  of  grammar 
and  arts.  The  title  of  doctor  was  often  ap- 
plied to  distinguished  scholars,  together  with 
some  laudatory  cg^ithet:  thus  Dims  Scotus  was 
known  as  the  "Subde  Doctor,'  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  as  the  'Angelic  Doctor.'  The  degree 
was  also  sometimes  conferred  honorarily  by 
the  Pope  or  the  Emperor,  and  those  who  re- 
ceived it  in  this  mannef  were  known  as  doctores 
bullati.  Those  who  received  their  degree  in 
course,  the  doctores  rite  promoti^  had  to  pre- 
pare a  thesis  in  LatitL  read  it  in  public  and 
defend  it  against  a  doctor  of  their  faculty, 
other  selected  adversaries,  and  in  ^neral 
against  all  comers.     This  custom  survived  ~~ 


. ^1  the  doctoral  dissertation  is  not  read 

public,  the  examination  to  which  each  candi- 
date must  submit  conusts  in  a  large  measure 
of  a  defense  of  his  thesis  against  the  members 
of  his  faculty  or  department 

The  title  of  bachelor  was  not  a  degree  at 
the  time  of  its  first  appearance  in  the  )3tb 
century  but  merely  indicated  that  its.  possessor 
had  fulfilled  certain  preliminary  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  or  master.  As  the 
roedizval  courses  varied  from  4  years  in  arts 
to  14  in  theology,  the  importance  of  the  pre- 
Ihninary  title  varied  much  between  the  different 
faculties.  In  the  higher  faculties,  and  eventu- 
ally in  arts,  it  took  on  the  significance  of  a 
d^ree,  except  in  France,  where  to  the  present 
day  it  represents  merely  the  completion  of  a 
secondary  education.  Another  preliminary  de- 
gree which  gave  the  right  to  teach  was  the 
Licentiate,  so  called  from  the  licentia  docendi. 
The  licentiate  stood  between  the  baccalaureate 
and  the  doctorate. 

In  England  the  bachelor's  degree  is  usually 
the  first  to  be  conferred,  after  a  course  of  three 
years.  The  courses  for  the  ordinary  or  pass 
decree  and  the  honors  degree,  whicn  is  sub- 
divided into  three  or  four  classes  or  levels  of 
merit,  are  different,  and  each  may  be  taken  in 
several  different  subjects  (schools  at  Oxford, 
triposes  at  Cambridge) .  There  are  special 
bachelor's  degree  for  those  from  other  institu- 
tions, and  in  law  and  some  other  faculties. 
The  master's  degree  in  arts  is  generally  con- 
ferred without  further  examination  upon  the 
passage  of  a  certain  term  of  years  and  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  fees.  The  various  doctor's 
degrees  are  generally  either  honorary,  or  are 
only  given  upon  the  production  of  mature 
scholarly  works  of  real  value.  The  German 
and  American  schemes,  however,  have  been 
adopted  by  some  of  die  newer  universities. 
The  University  of  London  and  some  other 
■nstitntioin  confer  degrees  by  examination  upon 


those  not  in  residence.  The  British  unirerutiei 
outside  of  England  ftdlow  in  general  the  Eng- 
lish scheme,  except  in  Canada,  where  the 
American  system  of  degrees  has  had  more  or 
less  influence,  and  in  Scotland,  where  diere  is 
a  different  established  tradition.  In  Scotland 
the  master's  degree  in  arts  is  not  proceeded  \if 
a  baccalaureate.  The  German  universities  give 
no  other  degree  than  that  of  doctor  except  in 
the  faculty  of  theology,  where  there  is  also  the 
degree  of  licentiate. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  students  at  a 
German  universi^  taJce  the  degree  under  the 
faculty  of  philosophy,  and  indeed  thb  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  degree  under  cer- 
tain other  faculties.  The  doctor's  degree  is 
given  after  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  and 
examination,  and  is  divided  into  four  grades 
of  excellence :  rite,  cum  laitde,  magna  cum 
laude,  and  svmma  cwtn  laude.  The  title  of 
privatdozent  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
gree: it  gives  its  possessor  the  venia  legendi,  or 
right  of  lecturing  —  collecting  his  own  fees  —  at 
any  German  university.  To  acquire  this  right,  a 
so-called  Habilitatiomchrifl  must  be  prepared 
and  accepted.  "The  German  system  of  degree 
prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  throughout 
the  Continent,  though  in  most  cases  the  degree 
of   licentiate  or  master  are  also   given. 

The  French  degrees  are  divided  into  those 
^ven  by  the  state  and  those  given  by  the 
university.  The  former  consist  of  the  several 
licentiates  and  doctorates,  for  the  latter  of 
which  one  or  more  dissertations  are  necessary. 
The  latter  consists  of  the  doctorates  of  the 
university,  which  in  general  resemble  the  state 
doctorates. 

In  America,  the  older  British  system  has 
been  overiaid  t^  the  German  plan,  so  that  both 
master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy  are 
given.  The  college  course  of  four  years,  pre- 
scribed to  a  greater  or  less  extent  according  to 
the  university  or  college  at  which  it  is  given, 
leads  up  to  a  bachelor's  degree,  usually  in 
arts,  science  or  philosophy,  according  to  the 
amount  of  attention  devoted  to  the  classics  and 
the  natural  sciences.  These  are  given  in  most 
colleges  and  universities  in  four  grades,  of 
which  the  three  hi^er  are  cum  lauae,  mapna 
cum  laude,  and  lumma  cum  taude.  The  vanous 
technical  and  professional  schools,  which  may 
or  may  not  require  a  college  d^ree  or  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  college  work  for  admission, 
give  a  bachelor's  degree,  except  in  the  case  of 
medicine  and  dental  medicine,  where  the  first 
degree  is  usually  that  of  doctor,  'llie  master's 
degree  is  given  upon  the  completion  with 
credit  of  a  vear  or  two  of  post-graduate  worl^ 
with  or  without  the  writing  of  a  thesis.  The 
doctorate  in  philosophy  and  science,  and  oc- 
casionally in  theology  and  law,  is  given  mudi 
after  the  German  fashion,  upon  from  two  to 
five  years  of  post-graduate  work,  the  writing 
of  a  thesis  and  att  satisfactory  passing  ol 
written  and  oral  examinatitms.  For  the  most 
part  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  (LittD.), 
doctor  of  laws  (LL.D.)  and  doctor  ot  divinity 
(D.D.)  are  conferred  as  honorary  degrees. 
This  practice  of  conferring  honorary  degrees 
has  in  many  cases  been  grossly  abused,  and 
even  the  ordinary  degrees  given  in  course 
have  been  put  to  the  entirely  nnnatUTal  use  of 
Gompliuenti  or  gifts. 
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Tbe  more  familiar  degrees  are  usually 
known  by  the  foUowing  abbreviations: 

A.B.  c^'lUA.'.  '.'..'.'.\'.\['.7.\'.'.\   BKhelor  -jf  Aru. 

A.M.orM.A «Mt«ofAr«. 

B.CL  Biehelor  of  Civil  L»w. 

B.D.  or  3.T.B.  iSanda  Thn- 

latim  BattaiAnrtia  or   Stin-  ,  , 

tia  Tluaiotiat  Baaalanut)  .   BuhdOT  of  Uivuuty. 

B.Litt.,  B.U,  or  L.fl Biclielor  of  htntn. 

B.L.I>  DT  L.L.B.  lUpim   Bat- 

ealasmu) Bacbilor  d  !««•■ 

B.F.,  B.P.H.,  or  Ph3. BKbelor  si  nilMO^r. 

BS.  or  B.Sc Bachdoi  <■{  Science. 

C.B. Civil  Engineer, 

CM.     or     CCL.il.     {CUrwtia 

UatiMi-) ■   UuUr  at  miftry. 

D.C.l!  !!"!',"!!.'!!!"!!",!  Doctor  of  Cirf  Law. 
D.D.  or  9.T.D.  (SaneM  TIho- 

letUt  DMor) Doctor  of  DMiutr. 

D.Utt.  w  Litt-D.  ILUHnnm 

DwUr) Doctor  ol  Lctten. 

D.M.orM.D Doctor  o*  Medicine. 

D.U.D.     IDfUaHa    UiHiiiut  ^        .,,,.. 

Dotttr)      Doctor  of  Dtntal  Medkmo. 

D.V.M Doctor  of  VeteiiMry  Medi- 

D.S..  D.Sc,  3.D.  or  ScD Doctor  of  Scieiic«. 

S.S Electrical  Bngioeet. 

l.a.Uurii  OoH<w) Doctor  otUw. 

J.O.D:  (Jirit  tfWwflUt  Dee-  ,  „.  ^       ,  „ 

fc^... Doctcr  ot  Chril  Hid  Cmoa 

L.H.D.    OJIUrtrnm    Bumami- 

mn  Dmldr) Doctor  <rf  Letlen. 

LX.B.  (L((«M  BcccaUurau) . . .  Btobekx  of  Lkin. 

LL.D.  fli^m  Dodtr) Docttar  of  L«m. 

IA..M.  (Xm"*  Uaiisur) Maatn  of  Uwi. 

Litt.B.    {LkUranm    BoaaUui- 

nai) Buhdor  of  Letter*. 

L^D.  ULiUcrorwH  Dador) .  .  .  Doctor  o(  Lwten. 

M.B,  tlMidiia  Bacealanrriis).  Bachalor  of  Medicine. 

M.CE Uutar  ol  Civil  Bn«iq 

M.D.  (M«dicJu  Daoar} Doctor  ol  Medklne. 

M.H.B Ufuter  ol  Mining  r 

Hia-B...: BadfitlDT  of  Moiic.' 

MW.D DocKw  of  ««ie.    ^ 

Pb-D.  iPkiloiopliia  Doatr) . . .  Doctor  of  Pbilomihy. 

ph.G Pharmaceutiau  Oreduate. 

V.S VtUrmrr  iiBVa. 

See  CosTCME,  Academic;  Doctoii;  Doctok 
OT  THE  Church  ;  Mastcs  of  Arts  ;  University. 

DEGKXE8,  Ueanuvmant  of.  After  New- 
ton had  taught  that  the  earth,  on  account  of  its 
motion  round  its  axis,  must  be  highest  near  the 
equator,  and  that  the  diameter  of  the  equator 
most  be  longer,  by  one  230th  ^rt,  than  the 
diameter  from  pole  to  ^le,  the  French  wished 
to  investigate'  the  subject  further  by  actual 
measuremeuL  The  measurement  was  begun 
with  the  result  that  tbe  axis  of  the  poles  was 
found  to  be  longer  than  a  diameter  of  the 
equator,  and  that  the  earth  was,  in  form, 
more  Hke  a  lemon  than  an  orange.  For  40 
years  disputes  were  maintained  on  this  point 
without  settling  the  question:  and  at  last  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  resolved,  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  Condamine,  to  have  a  degree  measured 
at  the  equator  (the  expedition  went  to  South 
.America  in  1735),  and  one  in  Lapland  (Kittis 
and  Tomea  being  the  extreme  stations  to  which 
the  expedition  was  sent  in  1736).  It  was  found 
that  the  northern  degree  was  greater  than  that 
under  the  equator,  and  that  Newton's  conjecture 
was  rii^t  But  the  question  still  remaiiteo.  How 
great  is  "the  flattening  of  our  planet  ?  The  theory 
said  one  230th  part,  if  the  earth  had  been  in  a 
perfectly  liquid  state  when  it  began  its  rotation. 
The  calculatioiu,  however,  always  gave  differ- 
ent results,  varying  according  to  the  different 
measurementB  adopted  as  the  basis  of  them ;  for 
measurements  had  been  made,  not  only  in 
America  and  Lapland,  but  also  in  France,  Eng- 


land, Hutigaiy  and  Italy.  When  tbe  French 
eitabli^ed  their  new  and  admirable  ^stem  of 
measures  and  wetghls  upon  the  basis  of  the 
metre,  which  was  to  be  the  ten  milliontb  part 
of  the  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole 
(3.2808992  English  feet,  or  39.37  inches),  it  was 
neccsaary  to  know  with  accuracy  the  circum- 
ference and  th^  fUttenitu;  of  the  earth.  A  meas- 
urement therefore,  took  place  in  France,  not 
of  one  degree,  but  of  10  degrees,  from  Dunkirk 
to  Formentera,  one  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  In 
Sweden  in  1802  the  degree,  which  80  years 
before  had  been  measured  by  Maupertuis,  was 
now  measured  again  with  better  instruments, 
and  thus  the  circumference  and  flattening  of 
the  earth  were  pretty  well  ascertained.  After 
the  Peace  of  Amiens  the  measurements  of  de- 
grees just  made  in  England,  under  General  Roy, 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mudge,  were  connected 
with  those  in  France;  and  thus  an  arc  of  20 
degrees,  from  the  Balearic  Islands  over  France 
and  England,  to  the  Orkneys,  was  measured, 
and  the  flattening  of  the  earth  calculated  to  be 
l~304th  (thcmost  recent  estfanate being  l-292d). 
In  India  the  measurement  of  a  decree,  begun 
by  Lambton.  was  continued  by  Everest  and 
completed  by  Walker.  The  measurcmeqt  of  an 
arc  of  25  degrees  20  minutes  from  Hammerfest 
to  Ismailia  was  completed  in  1855.  Similar 
mcasurementi  have  been  continued  to  the 
present  time,  and  at  the  Geodetic  Con(n;e88  in 
London  in  1900,  it  was  announced  that  English 
experts  were  engaged  in  measuring  an  arc  of 
the  meridian  of  104  degrees  from  Cape  Colony 
to  Alexandria,  and  had  made  considerable 
progress. 

The   annexed    table    shows   the    lengths    of 
a  d^ree  of  longitude   for  places  at  every  de- 

nof  latitude  from  0  degree  to  90  degrees, 
computed  on  the  supposition  that  the  eardi 
is  a  sphere. 
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HcHoremetit  of  a  Degree  of  Loncltade.— 
The  degrees  of  lon^lude  are  lamtt  under  the 
equator,  and  diminish  continually  toward  die 
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pole.  Under  the  emiatt 
contains  60  Keofrraphica  . 
the  form  of  the  earth  is  not  fntirely  regular, 
the  degrees  oi  longitude  on  the  satne  parallel  of' 
latitude  cannot  ail  be  of  the  same  length ;  and 
it  has  been  proposed  to  investigate  this  by  actual 
measurement.  This  task  is  in  the  trigonometric 
part,  as  easy  as  the  measurement  of  a  degree 
of  latitude;  but  in  the  astronomical  part  it  is  15 
times  more  difficult.  The  difference  of  the 
longitude  of  two  places  is  determined  by  the 
ctifcerence  of  the  hour  of  the  day  at  the  same 
point  of  time  in  the  (wo;  as  a  place  situated  15 
degrees  to  the  east  of  another  has  noon  a  whole 
hour  earlier.  'One  hour,  thereft^^,  corresponds 
to  15  dcgreest  or  1,042V^  statute  miles,  under  the 
equator,  or  5,504,400  feet;  a  minute  of  time  to 
91,740  feet,  and  a  second  of  time  to  1,529  feet. 
A  mistake  of  a  second  of  time,  dierefore,  in 
calculating  the  longitude  of  two  places,  makes  a 
corresponding  error  in  space.  To  determine 
time  within  two  or  three  seconds,  by  means  of 
rockets,  at  a  distance  of  1,042^  miles  is  im- 
possible; and  while  the  measurement  of  an  arc 
corresponding  to  this  distance  trigonometrical ly, 
may  be  attended  with  an  error  to  the  amount  of 
200  feet,  an  astronomical  measurement  would 
leave  an  uncertainty  of  2,000  feet  The  earlier 
nKasurements  of  the  Frendl  were  directed,  in 
the  north,  by  Maupertuis;  in  the  south  b/f- 
Bouguer.  Since  that  time  measurements  have 
been  made  in  all  the  great  continents  of  the 
globe  —  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  time  of  Maske- 
rnie,  by  Mason  and  Dixon ;  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  Lacaille,  completed  by  Maclear; 
in  Prussia  by  Bessel;  in  Russia  by  Struve;  in 
Denmark  by  Sdiumscher;  and  in  En^and  by 
Roy  Kater  and  Colb^.  The  French  arc  from 
Formentara  to  Dunkirk  was  measured  by  Me- 
cbaiu  and  Delamore.  The  results  of  the  meas- 
urements, as  given  by  Airy,  make  the  equatorial 
diameter  7925.648,  and  the  polar  diameter 
7899.170  miles.  Bessel's  results  are  almost 
identical  namely,  equatorial  diameter  7925.604 
and  polar  diameter  7899.114  miles.  There  is  an 
international  association,  having  as  its  main 
object  the  correlation  of -all  degree  measure- 
ments and  connected  data  with  jhe  view .  of 
accurately  ascertaining  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

DEGREES  OF  LATITUDE  AMD 
LONGITUDE.  Degree  of  latitude  is  the 
space  or  distance  on  the  meridian  through 
which  an  observer  must  movt  to  vary  ffis 
latittide  by  one  degree,  or  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  distance  of  a  star  from  the  lenith 
by  one  degree;  and  which,  on  the  supposition 
of  the  perfect  spheridty  of  the  earth,  is  the 
360th  part  of  the  mcricliaii. 

Degree  of  longitude  it  the  space  between 
the  two  meridians  that  make  an  angle  of  one 
degree  with  each  other  al  the  poles,  the  quantity 
or  length  of  which  is  variable  according  to  the 
latitude.     See   LATmiDE  and  fjjNGiTUDE. 

DE  HAAS,  de  has,  Maurice  Frederick 
Hendricfc,  Dutch- American  marme  painter: 
b.  Rotterfam,  12  Dec,  1832;  d.  23  Nov.  1895. 
He  studied  in  England  and  a(  The  Hague  under 
Louis  Meyer  and  in  185?  was  appointed  painter 
to  the  Dutch  navy.  In  1859  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  opened  a  studio  in  New 
York  wMeh  remained  his  home  hencefwrth. 
Aniong  his  paintings  are  'Admiral  Farragufs 
Fleet     pasMng     New     Orleans^;     ^Coast     of 


Ftante' ;  'Sunset  at  Sea' ;  ^Moonlight  al  Sea' ; 
'Sunset  at  PigeonCovc' ;  'Sunrise  in  a  Fog 
at  Newport'';  'Shipwreck';  'Menhaden  Boats 
off  Long  Island' ;  and  'Off  MarWehead.' 
His  brother  William  Fseedebick  was  also  a 
well-known  marine  painter:  b.  1830;  d.  1880. 
He  settled  in  New  York  in  1854.  Among  his 
pictures  are  'Evening  at  Halifax' ;  'Narragan- 
sett  Pier';   'Sunrise  on  the  Susquehanna.' 

DBHMEL,  da'm?l,  Richard.  German  lyric 
poet:  b.  at  Wendisch-Hermsdorf  in  the  Sprte- 
wald,  of  Slavic-German  descent,  18  Nov.  1863. 
He  was  ihe  son  of  a  forester  and  got  his  first 
impressions  of  nature  wandering  in  the  oak 
forests  tended  by  his  father.  After  finishing 
the  schools  of  his  native  city,  he  became  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Sophiengymnasium  at  Berlin,  but 
later  went  to  Danzig  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Gymnasium  in  that  city.  At  the  university 
—  chiefly  at  Berlin —  he  devoted  himself  to 
philosophy  and  the  socio lo^cal  and  natural 
sciences.  He  finished  at  Leipzig  with  a  thesis 
on  the  insurance  business.  Up  to  the  year  1895 
he  was  then  secretary  of  the  Association  of 
Germao  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  In  this 
difficult  work  he  learned,  as  he  himself  states, 
self-control.  While  in  this  position  he  pub- 
lished his  first  books  of  poems,  'Erldsungen' 
(1891),  'Aber  die  Licbe'  (1S93J  and  'Lebetw- 
blatter'  (1895).  After  serving  the  insurance 
company  for  seven  years,  he  resigned  and 
moved  to  Pankow  near  Berlin,  There  he  wrote 
'Weib  und  Well'  (poems  and  fairy  tales  1896)  ; 
'Der  Mitmensch'  (tragi-comedy,  1895);  'Lu- 
cifer' (pantomimic  drama,  1899)  ;  and  the  chil- 
dren's book  'Fitiehutze'  (1900;  15lh  ed,  1910). 
which  he  wrote  in  connection  with  his  first  wife, 
Paula  Dehmel,  from  whom  he  separated  in 
1899,  After  remarrying  and  traveling  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Italy,  Greece,,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land and  England,  he  settled  down  at  Blank- 
enese,  near  Hamburc.  In  1903  he  published  a. 
lyrical  novel  'Zwel  Almsidien. ■  In  1906  he  pub- 
lished his  complete  works  up  to  that  date  after 
having  subjected  them  to  a  thorough  revisioo. 
Later  works  are  'Michel  Michael'  (a  comedy, 
1911)  and  'Schone  Wilde  Wdt>  (new  poems 
and  proverbs,  1913). 

In  his  earlier  writing  Dehmd  was  influ- 
enced by  Heine  and  Schiller  and  later  by  Lib- 
encron,  Strindberg  and  Nietzsche,  He  claimed 
to  stand  as  an  artist  between  the  pure  em- 
piricists    like    Liliencron    and   the    pure   meta- 

Shysicians  like  Mombcrt.  His  relation  to 
lietwche  he  defined  by  saying:  "Nietzsche  is  a 
doubting  dissector  of  the  ordinary  emotions  of 
the  soufand  1  as  a  faithful  believer  give  a  syn- 
thesis of  the  unusual  emotions,"  By  some  crit- 
ics Dehmel  is  considered  the  greatest  lyrical 
genius  ^iiice  Goethe,  Others  are  willing  to 
admit  his  genius  but  object  to  the  extreme  real- 
ism of  some  of  his  poems.  To  be  just  to  him  it 
is  necessafy  to  remember  that  he  is  constantly 
struggling  toward  higher  levels.  He  stresses 
the  importance  of  the  feeling  but  connects 
them  with  our  intelligence.  There  is  always 
with  him  an  interaction  of  intellect  and  emo- 
tions. The  result  is  a  constant  emphasis  of  the 
need  of  self-control  and  self -development.  All 
about  us,  to  be  glire,  are  mysteries,  but  we  must 
fathom  them  to  the  best  of  our  abiKty,  He  has 
alwa}^  been  a  hard  worker  and  a  champion  of 
th*  rights  of  the  wortdngtnan.    His  poems  atq 
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finished  in  form  and  represoU  diverse  melrical 
schemes.  Dehmel  voluntecrtd  his  services  in 
the  European  War,  even  though  he  was  over 
SO  years  of  age.  He  was  permitted  to  go  to 
die  front,  was  soon  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy 
and  awarded  the  iron  cross  for  distinguished 
services.  Cbnsuh  Lessing,  O.  E.,  'Masters  in 
Modem  German  Literature'  (Dresden  1912). 
Also  the  histories  of  German  Literature  of 
Kummer  and  Biese. 

William  F.  Hachabt, 
Assisiani  Profissor  of  Germcm,  University  of 
Uickigan. 

D£HORHlNG,  the  act  or  practice  of  de- 
priving animals,  specifically  cattle,  of  their 
noms.  Qipfers  or  ^ears  have  been  invented  for 
the  operation  wherewith  it  is  performed  guiddy 
and  with  comparatively  little  pain  and  scarcely 
any  disturbance  of  the  animal's  normal  func- 
tions or  condition.  The  mnst  tavoraiile  condi- 
tions of  weather,  etc.  should  be  chosen  for  it,. 
and  the  aid  of  a  skilful  operator  is  desirable. 
When  all  features  of  cruelty  or  unnecessarv 
pain  are  avoided,  there  is  believed  to  be  much 
to  justify  the  practice  of  ddiorning^  inasmuch 
as  it  tends,  among  other  benefits,  to  conve- 
nience, safety  and  comfort  in  the  handling  of 
cattle,  especially  during  their  transportatioa 
from  place  to  place. 

DEHRA  DUN.  deh'ra  doon.  (1)  A  dis- 
trict in  the  United  Provinces,  British  In^a., 
It  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas.  Good 
roads,  cultivated  fields,  hedges,  streams  flowinK 
throngh  meadoni — all,  in  parts  of  this  dis- 
trict, look  like  Some  of  the  old  coUntiy  dia- 
tricts  of  the  well 'cultivated  parts  of  Europe. 
The  area  is  1,2(9  square  miles.  (2)  Defara  is 
the  name  of  the  chief  town  or  catatai  of  the 
district.  It  has  an  English  ^rrisoa  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  European  inhabitants.    Fop. 


grace  of  God'),  a  formula  which  many  ! 
pean  sovereigns  add  to  their  title,  and  which  is 
taken  from  an  expression  of  the  apostle  Paul' 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  first  used  by  the 
clergy  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  as 
an  expression  of  dependence  upon  the  grace  of 
God;  and  afterward  the  higher  clergy  came  to 
use  along  with  it  the  addition  tt  apostolic^  sedis 
(by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  apostolic  see). 
In  the  time  of  the  Carlovingian  race  the  secu- 
lar princes  also  assumed  it;  and  in  course  of 
time  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  asserting  some- 
thing like  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  their 
independence  of  any  earthly  power.  The  ex- 
pression has  been  made  use  of  on  the  coins  of 
many  nations. 

DBIAHBA,  da-ySmlDa,  an  African  plant 
commercially  known  as  Kongo  tobacco.  It 
grows  wild  in  the  marshy  districts  of  Kongo. 
The  flowers  produce  a  narcotic  effect  when 
smoked.   ' 

DSIANIRA,  in  (;reek  mythology,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Oilneu^  king  of  ..^tolia.  Her  father 
promised  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  him  only 
who  proved  to  be  the  strongest  of  all  his  com- 
petitors. Hercules  obtained  the  priae  and  mar- 
ried Deianira,  by  whom  he'  had  three  children. 
When  Nessns,  a  centaur,  iVh6  had  offered  vio- 
lence to  Deianira,  Was  ^y^g  by  a  poisoned 
amw  shot  from  lheib6wT»IHerenlesi  she  ac- 


cepted from  him  the  present  of  his  tunic,  which 
Nessua  said  had  Qie  power  of  reclaiming;  a 
husband  from  nn lawful  lows.  Accordingly, 
when  Hercules  became  enamored  of  lola, 
dai^ter  of  the  Idne  of  CEchalla,  ^u  scat  him 
the  centaur's  tunic,  which  caused  his  death. 
Deianira  was  lo  disconsolate  at  this  event  that 
she  destroyed  herself. 

DBIDAMIA  iDi^ameia'),  dau^ter  of  Ly- 
comedesr  she  bore  Pyrrhus  and  Oneirus  tt> 
Achilles,  during  his  abode  at  Scyrus. 

DBILER,  John  Hanno,  American  educa- 
tor: b.  Aitoetting,  Upper  Bavaria,  Germany,  8 
Aug.  1845;  d.  20  July  1909.  He. was  graduated 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  Freising,  and 
studied  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Munich.  He  laughl  in  the  public  schools  of  . 
Munich  until  1871,  and  was  principal  of  a  Ger- 
man school  in  New  Orleans  1872-79.  He  has 
been  professor  of  German  in  the  University  of 
Louisiana  and  Tulane  University^  since  1879. 
He  has  been  connected  with  various  German 
societies  in  New.  Orleans  and  has  published 
'Das  Redemptiona- System  im  Scaat  Louisi- 
ana' ;  'Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Kirchett. 
rdnden  im  Staat  Loinsiana';  'GesdiicfatB 
Einwandermg  von  1820-1896' ;  'Deufsdw 
Gesellschaften  von  New  Orleans,'  etc. 

DXIHOS,  dimds,  and  PHOBOS,  the  names 
respectively  of  the  outer  and  inner  satellites  of 
Mars,  discovered  b_y  Prof.  Asaph  Hall  in  the 
summer  of  !877,  with  the  2&-incn  equatorial  of  ■ 
the  Washin^n  Observatory.  Deimos  revolves 
about  its  pnraary  in  30  hours  and  18  minutes. 
while  Phobos,  a.  most  extraordinary  l>ody,  ac- 
complishes its  revolution  in  7  hours,  39  minutes 
and  14  seconds,  being  at  a  distance  of  only 
about  3,700  miles  from  the  surface  of  Mar^. 

DEIOCBS,  d£-rd-sez, 
about  seven  oenluries  b.c. 
vate  station  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Median 
empire.  By  acting  as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute* 
which  took  place  in.  his  own  vicinity,  he  had  ac- 
<^uired  a  hi^  reputafcon  for  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice; and  when  die  MedcS,  in  consequence  of 
their  revolt  from  the  Assyrians,  stood  in  need 
of  a  sovereign,  they  found  none  whose  claims 
to  the  honor  seemed  stronger  than  those  of 
Deioces.  Immediately  after  his  election  he  as- 
sumed great  state,  surrounded  himself  with 
body-guards  and  built  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  in 
the  centre  of  which  he  resided,  almost  wholly 
hidden  from  public  view,  transacting  all  busi- 
ness by  deputies.  His  administration  vras  vig- 
orous, and  after  a  peaceful  reign  of  35  years 
he  was  aUe  to  transmit  the  throne,  without  a 
a  contest,  to  his  son  Phraortes.  • 

DEIOTARU3,  de-I-ot'a-nis,  Galatian  tc- 
trach  :  d.  30  B.C.  He  received  from  the  Roman 
Senate  the  title  of  king  of  that  province  and 
Armenia  Minor,  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered to  the  Romans  in  the  Asiatic  wars.  In 
the  dvil  war  he  joined  the  party  of  P»anpey. 
Cssar  took  from  him  Armetria,  obliged  him 
to  march  wJtt  him  against  Phamaces,  and  left 
him  nothing  but  the  title  of  royalty.  He  was 
accused  of  having  [^tted  against  the  life  of ' 
C»sar,  from  whtcb  charge  Cicero  defended 
hint  in  an  oration  yet  extant.  After  the  mur- 
der of  Oesar  he  returned  to  his  dominions, 
joined  Brutus,  and  afterward  fought  with  O^ 
tavius  against  Antony.    ' 


king: 
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the  s 

Helen  nEter  the  death  of  Paris,  but 

trayed  by  her  to  the  Greeks. 

DEIPNOSOPHIST,  de-Ip-nos'o-nst  (from 
the  Greek  Deipnosophista,  learned  men  at  din- 
ner), one  of  an  ancient  sect  of  philosophers 
famed  for  their  learned  conversation  at  meals. 
The  work  or  rather  compilation,  'Deipnosophis- 
tfe,'  of  the  celebrated  Greek  grammarian  and 
rhetorician,  Alhenxus,  who  flourished  about 
two  centuries  before  Christ,  has  preserved  to 
posterity  thousands  of  quotations  and  names  of 
authors  to  the  number  of  700,  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  lost.  The  "learned  guests*  in 
his  voluminous  work  numbered  29,  who  meet 
and  banquet  tor  days,  entertaining  one  another 
with  excerpts  which  Athenaus  must  have  gath- 
ered at. great  pains  and  labor  from. the  library 
of  Alexandria,  afterward  destrcwei  The  titles 
of  books  he  puts  into  the  mourns  of  his  char- 
acters  alone  number  2,500. 

DEIR  EL-BAHERI,  dir-Sl-bah'rv.  or 
DER  EL-BACHRI,  is  a  temple  site  in  the 
district  of  Thebes,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile, 
opposite  Kama)^  which  is  about  five  kilo- 
meters  distant  from  it.  At  Deir  el-Baheri  are 
some  remarkable  rains  of  a  temple  huih  on 
terraces  u^  the  hillside  which  edges  the  alluvial 

flain.  This  is  known  as  the  temple  of  Queen 
latasu.  The  building  is  probably  contempo' 
rary  with  those  of  Luxor  and  iEurnak,  being 
erected  in  the  same  s^Ie  of  magnificence.  The 
first  exploration  of  this  site  is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Uariette  and  later  of  Naville  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund. 
Further   excavations    in    1906    unearthed    the 


1  die  being  of  a  God, 


, n  of  Art  the 

way  of  this  temrfe  was  revealed.  Consult  ■ 
Mariette  'Deir-el-Bahri'  (Leipzig  1877);  and 
'Egypt  Exploration  Fund  Memoirs'    (London 

DEIR-BL-KAUAR,  kA'mar  ('convent  of 
the  moon*),  a  town  of  Syria,  lormerLy  the 
CBintal  of  the  Druses,  13  miles  south-southeast 
of  BeyrouL  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
of  a  deep  and  picturesi^ue  glen  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon, on  the  apposite  side  of  which  stands  the 
palace  Bteddin,  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Christian  governor  of  Lebanon.  The  town's 
chief  industry  is  the  making  of  embroideries 
and  rich  stuns.  Wine  and  grain  are  the  princi- 
oal  agricultural  products.  Pop.  8,000,  mostly 
Maronites. 

DEIRA,  di^-ra,  an  ancient  Anglian  king^ 
dom  stretching  from  the  Tees  to  the  Humber, 
and  extending  inland  to  the  borders  of  the 
British  realm  of  Str^thdydc.  With  Bemicia  it 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria.  The 
union  between  Bemicia  and  Deira  seems  to 
have  been  rather  unstable,  for  it  was  only  under 
Edwin,  Oswin  and  other  strong  kings,  either  of 
Delran  or  Bemician  blood,  that  a  real  united 
Northumbria  existed ;  and  when  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  among  the  En^ish  kingdoms 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Wessex,  the  two 
northern   kingdoms    were   allotted   to    separate 


DEISH,  the  belief  ii 

with  the  denial  of  the  ei  ..     ..  _     _. 

sity  of  divine  revelation,  believing  tJiat  the  light 
of  nature  and  reason  are  sufhdent  guides  in 
doctrine  and  practice;  a  believer  in  natural 
religion  only.  Etyntologicalty  the  words  deist 
and  theist  are  the  same  in  meaning  onW  deist 
is  from  Latin  and  dieist  from  Greek.  (Conven- 
tionally, however,  they  arc  widely  different  in 
im^rt ;  the  term  theist  being  applied  to  any 
believer  in  Gk)(L  and  revealed  religion,  whether 
that  believer  be  a  Christian,  a  Jew,  a  Moham- 
medan, etc.,  or  a  deist  properly  so  called.  A 
deist  is,  as  the  definition  states,  one  who  be- 
lieves in  God,  but  disbelieves  in  Christianity, 
or  more  generally  in  revelation. 

The  term  Deists,  or  Freethinkers,  is  tisually 
employed  to  designate  a  series  of  writerswho 
appeared  in  Endand  in  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies and  songfit  to  establish  Natural  Religion 
upon  the  basis  of  reason  and  free  inquiry,  in 
opposition  to  all  positive  religions  and  without 
reference  to  supernatural  revelation.  They 
were  critical,  if  not  hostile,  in  their  attitude 
toward  Scripture,  The  first,  in  point  of  time, 
of  the  celebrated  English  deists  was  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  the  publication  of  whose 
work,  'De  Vetitate,>  which  appeared  in  Paris 
in  1624,  began  the  controversy.  There  followed, 
on  the  same  side,  Hobbes,  Tindal,  Moivan, 
Toland,  Bolingbroke,  Paine  and  others.  The 
standard  work  on  the  subject  is  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Leland's  'Deistical  Writers.*  first  pub- 
lished in  1754. 

DEISSMAN,  dis'man,  Quatav  Adolf,  Ger- 
man theologian :  b.  Langenscheid.  Nassau,  7 
Nov.  1866.  He  was  educated  at  Tubingen  and 
Berlin  and  the  Herbom  Theological  Seminary. 
He  entered  the  ministry  in  1890,  became  a 
teacher  at  Marburg  in  1892  and  at  Herbom  in 
1S95,  and  was  made  professor  at  Heidelberg  in 
1897  and  at  Berlin  in  1908.  He  lectured  at 
Cambridge  (England)  in  1907  and  at  Uiaala 
in  1910,  and  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Aberdeen  (1906),  Saint  An- 
drews  1911   and  Manchester  in   1912.     He  has 


(1897);  <Theologie  und  Kirche'  (1900);  'Die 
neutestamentliche  Formel  'in  Christo  Jesu*  > 
(1892);  'The  Epistle  of  Psenosiris'  (1902); 
'Die  Hellenisierung  des  semitischen  Mono- 
theismus'  (1903):  'Evangelium  und  Urchris- 
tentum'  (1905);  '^New  Light  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament' (1907) ;  'Philology  of  the  Greek  Bible> 
(1908) ;  'Light  from  the  Ancient  Eaat>  (1910)  ; 
'Urgeschichte  des  Christentums  in  Li<^te  der 
Sprachforschung'  (1910);  'Saint  Paul'  (191^ 
in  Ejiglish;  also  in  (krman  and  Swedish). 

DEIST.    See  DnsH. 

DEISTIC,  or  DEISTICAL,  pertahnng  to 
deism  or  the  deists,  containing  the  doctrines  of 
deism  or  Natural  Rel^on.    See  Deisu. 

DE  KALB,  Johann,  French  soldier;  b. 
Huttendorf,  Bavana,  29  June  1721 ;  d.  Camden, 
S.  C,  19  Aug.  1780.  He  was  educated  in  the 
art  of  war  in  the  ?rench  armj.  In  1762  he  vis- 
ited the  Anglo-American  colonies  as  a  secret 
agent  of  the  French  govemment.  He  was  a 
brigadier  in  the  French  service,  when,  .7  Nov. 
1776,  he  made  with  Franklin  and  Silas  Dcmne 
an  engagement  to  serve  in  the  forces  of  the 
revolted  r.oloiues:  and  in  1777  be  a 
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joined  the  main  army  under  Washii^on  and 
was  active  in  the  events  near  Philadelphia, 
which  preceded  the  eucamproent  at  Valley 
Forge.  He  served  in  New  Jersey  and  Mary- 
land till,  in  April  1780,  he  was  sent  to  re-enforce 
General  Lincoln,  then  besieged  in  Charleston. 
He  was  second  in  command  under  General 
Gates;  and  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Camden. 
16  Aur.  1780^  was  at  the  head  of  the  Maryland 
tatd  Delaware  troops,  who  maintained  their 
ground  until  Comwallis  concentrated  his  whole 
force  upon  them.  He  fell  in  the  charze  upon 
his  regiments  before  they  gave  way.  He  died 
at  Camden  three  days  afterward,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  there  to  his  memory  in  1825, 
Lafayette  placing  the  cornerstone. 


roads,  60  miles  west  of  Chicago.  The  indus- 
tries of  the  city  are  the  manufacture  of  wire 
aitd  other  iron  products,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, piano,  nail  and  creamery-package  works, 
dove  and  shoe  manufacturing  establishments. 
De  Kalb  has  three  banks  with  a  combined  capi- 
tal of  $350,000.  The  city  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  council  of  10  members,  elected  (or 
two  j'ears,  and  owns  its  own  water-planL  The 
Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School  is  lo- 
cated here.  Settled  about  1838*  De  Kalb  was 
incorporated  in  1877.  It  was  the  scene  of  an 
engagement  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Here 
after  the  battle  Lincoln,  Davis  and  Zachary 
Taylor  held  a  conference.    Pop.  9,036. 


1907.  From  1894-^)7  he  was  consul-general  of 
the  United  States  at  Berlin,  where,  sniong  his 
activities,  be  organized  the  Berliner  Feditklid) 
oo  the  lines  of  the  New  York  Fencers  Club 
which  be  had  founded  in  1882.  Alwsys  inter- 
ested in  literature  and  art,  he  t^as  one  of  the 
otiginal  founders  of  the  Authors'  Qub  (1882), 
the  National  Arts  Qub  of  New  York  (1889) 
and  of  the  Grde  of  Friends  of  the  Medallion 
(1907).  He  was  mana^ng  goremor  of  the 
National  Arts  Oub.  His  poems  are  mostly 
founded  on  themes  from  Oriental,  classical  and 
literary  history.  Among  his  woiks  are  'The 
Bohemian'  (1878);  'Hesperus  and  Other 
Poena'  (1880);  'The  Vision  of  Nimrod' 
(1881);  'The  Vision  of  Esther>  (1882);  'The 
Love  Poems  of  Louis  Bartiaval  Kay'  (1883); 
'Life  and  Worics  of  Barye,  Sculptor'  (1889)  ; 
'Bird  Gods'  (1S98)  ;  and  translation  of  Hein- 
rich  Heine's  'Letters'  and  of  several  works 
from  the  French, 

DBKBN,  daTtin.  Agathe,  Dutch  anthor: 
b.  Amstelveen,  near  Amsterdam,  14  Nov.  1741 : 
d.  14  Nov.  1804.  She  wrote  a  number  of 
novels  with  her  friend  Elizabeth  Beldcer  (qv.) 
and  poems,  among  them  'Liederen  voor  den 
Boerenstand'  and  'Liederen  voor  Kinderen,' 
They  give  charming  and  truthful  pictures  of 
the  life  of  the  natives  of  Holland. 


2  March  1820;  d.  Nieder-IngcOielffl.  19  Feb. 
1887.  He  spent  several  years  in  gov«nun«U 
service  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  but  resigned 
because  of  his  disagreement  with  the  Dutch 
government  there.  His  story,  'Max  Havelaar' 
(1860),  is  a  forceful  accusation  of  wroi«s  and 
scandals  of  the  Dutch  administration  of  Java. 
He  later  published  many  satirical  works  on 
sodal,  political  and  philosophical  questions, 
among  them  a  volume  of  admirable  'Parables' ; 
a  novel,  'La  Sainte  Vierge' ;  a  drama,  'Vorsten- 
schooP  ('The  School  of  Princes'),  After  his 
death  there  appeared  'Geschiedois  van  Wouterje 
Pieterse'  (1888);  and  'Letters  and  Works,' 
published  W  his  widow.  His  biography  was 
written  by  Busken  (in  Ten  Brink's  'Heden- 
daagsche  Letterkundigen,'   1885). 

DEKKBR,  or  DECKER,  Jervmiai  de, 
Dutch  poet:  b.  Dort  1609  or  1610;  d.  Amster- 
dam 1666.  His  first  published  poetical  woitc 
was  'The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah'  ;  and 
several  others  which  soon'  followed  it  were 
also  translations.  His  'Love  of  Gold,'  a  power- 
ful satire,  and  his  '(iwde  Vrijdag,'  or  the 
'Passion  of  Christ,'  as  well  as  his  lyric  poems, 
i  iEt- 


e  still  in  high 


and  his  'Epigrams' 


(Puntdichten)  are,  beyond  dispute,  the  best  of 
the  kind  which  the  literature  of  that  period 
produced.  The  best  edition  of  his  poems,  ac- 
companied with  a  biography,  was  published 
by  Brouerius  van  Nideck  (1726). 

DEKKER,  or  DECKER,  Thomas,  Eng- 
lish dramatist:  b.  London  about  1570;  d.  after 
1637.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  a  theatrical 
writer  in  1597.  He  was  one  of  the  Kterary 
ani^^nists  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  satirized  Dek- 
ker  in  his  'Poetaster,'  and  the  latter  took  his 
revenge  in  his  'Satiromastix.'  He  appears  to 
have  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  been  often 
in  difficulties,  imprisonments  for  debt  being 
almost  the  only  record,  besides  his  works,  that 
is  left  of  him.  Among  his  writings  may  be 
mentioned  the  'Seven  Deadly  Sinnes  of  Lon- 
don,' a  moral  tract ;  the  'Double  P  P,'  a 
violent  tract  against  the  Catholics ;  'A  Knight's 
Conjuring,'  in  which  he  introduces  Chaucer, 
Spenser  and  many  other  dead  poets ;  'The 
Gidl's  Hornbook,'  valuable  as  a  picture  of  the 
time.  Besides  his  own  plays  he  co-operated 
with  Ma!singer  in  the  'Virgin  Martyi"'  and  with 
Ford  in  the  *Sun's  Darling,'  a  moral  masque; 
the  'Pleasant  Comedie  of  Old  Fortunatus' 
(1600)  ;  and  'The  Honest  Whore'  (1604)  ;  are 
among  the  most  esteemed  of  his  dramas.  The 
number  of  Dekker's  plays  which  have  survived 
is  about  28.  of  his  tracts  about  25.  His  works 
have  been  edited  by  Shepherd  (4  vol".,  London 
1873)  ;  selected  edition  by  Rhys  (1687)  ;  and 
his  non-dramatic  works  by  Grosart  (5  vols., 
1884-86).  Considt  Hunt,  'Thomas  Ddtker' 
(New  York  1911);  and  the  'Life'  by  Sullen 
(in  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography'). 

DE  KOVEN,  Atma  Farwell,  American 
novelist:  h.  Chicago,  19  Nov.  1862,  She  was 
graduated  at  Lake  Forest  University  In  1880 
and  married  to  Louis  Reginald  De  Koven  (q.v.) 
May  1884.  She  is  the  author  of  <A  Sawdust 
Doll'  (1894);  'An  Iceland  Fisherman,'  a 
translation  from  Pierre  Ixiti  (1889)  ;  'By  the 
Waters  of  Babylon'  (1901)  :  'Life  and  Letters 
of  John  Paul  Jones'  (1913)  ;  <Les  Comtcs  de 
Gruyere'  (1914);  also  contribubons  in  prose 
and  verse  to  various  pcriodicala. 
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A^l  186f.  He  was  graduated  at  Oxford 
1879  and  studied  music  in  the  leading  cities  ot 
Europe.  On  his  return  from  Europe  in  1882  he 
took  up  his  re^dence  in  Chicago,  but  subse- 
quently moved  to  New  York  From  1902  to 
1904  he  lived  in  Washington  as  coaduOor  of 


World.  His  scores  show  refinement  of  .  . 
mental  coloring  and  iiannony.  His  operettas 
have  had  great  success,  notably  'The  Begum' ; 
'Don  Quixote' ;  'Robin  Hood,'  his  greatest 
soccess ;  'The  Fencing  Master' ;  'The  Three 
Dragoons'  (18W) ;  <Maid  Marian'  (1901); 
'Foxy  Quiller'  (1900);  'The  Student  ICng' 
(1906).  He  also  composed  many  songs,  includ- 
ing 'Oh,  Promise  Me'  and  'A  Recessional,' 
and  various  music  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

DE  KOVEN,  James,  American  Episcopal 
clergyman  and  educator ;  b.  Middletown,  Conn., 
19  SepL  1831;  d  Hadne  Wis.,  19  March  1879. 
He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College  and  at 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
After  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  in  1855 
he  took  a  pastoral  charge  at  Delafield,  Wis., 
and  at  the  same  time  b^amc  principal  of  the 
preparatory  school  for  Nadiotah  Seminary, 
founded  two  years  earlier.  In  1859  this  became 
Racine  College  and  De  Koven  its  first  -warden. 
He  soon  acquired  a  marked  influence  throughout 
the  West,  both  in  educational  and  ecclesiastical 
mailers,  in  the  latter  takiiig  up  and  carrying 
forward  the  teachings  of  the  Oxford  Movement. 
His  most  prominent  appearance  in  this  connec- 
tion was  in  the  General  Convention  of  1871.  at 
a  time  when  the  ritual  controversy  ran  very 
high.  In  bold  and  outspoken  terms,  which  have 
become  historical,  he  proclaimed  antl  defended 
his  position,  with  a  marked  effect  on  the  legns* 
lation  under  discussion.  When,  however,  in 
1875,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Illiuois,  a  ccn- 
sidersble  majority  of  the  standing  committees 
of  the  other  dioceses  refused  to  ci»ifirTn  his 
election,  re^rding  iiis  views  as  dai^^rous.  He 
labored  diligently  for  the  upbuilding  of  Racine 
College,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  The 
published  volume  of  his  sermons  (.' 


life  of  his  time. 

DE  KROYFT,  di  kroift',  Snun  Helen 
Aldrich,  American  author:  b.  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
29  Oct.  1818;  d.  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  25  Oct.  191S. 
She  was  graduated  at  Lima  College,  New  York, 
ia43,  and  married  Dr.  WUIiam  De  Kroyft.  of 
Rochester,  who  mas  killed  on  his  wedding  day 
by  a  fall  from  a  carriage.  Mrs.  De  Kroyft 
shortly  afterward  became  blind.  Her  works 
include:  'Little  Jakey'  (1871);  'Darwin  and 
Moses,'  a  lecture;  'A  Place  in  Thy  Memory' 
(1849;  revised  1905);  'Mortara'  (1888);  'The 
Foreshadowed  Way'  (1901)  ;  and  'The  Sonl  of 
Eve'   (1904). 

DE  LA  BLACHS,  d«-1i-b1ash'.  Vidal, 
FreiKh  geographer:  b.  Peienas,  Herault,  1845; 
d.  Paris,  5  April  1918.  He  was  educated  ai  the 
Upper  Normal  School,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1863.  He  directed  the  issue  of  a 
series  of  maps  which  is  known  by  his  name  and 
which  was  pohtished  in  the  'Historical  and 
Get«Taphical  Atlas'  of  18S0.    In  1912  M.  de  la 


Blache  was  a  member  of  the  French  delegatiM 
which  arrived  in  New  York  on  7  April  of  thit 
year  with  a  bronze  bust  which  was  erected  al 
Crown  Point,  Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y.,  on  3  May 
folk>wing,  in  memory  of  Samuel  de  Champlain. 

DELABARRE,  Edmund  Burke,  American 
psydiologisi :  b.  Dover,  Me.,  25  SepL  1863.  He 
was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1886,  and 
later  studied  at  Harvard  and  Freiberg.  In  1891- 
96  be  was  associate  professor  and  after  18% 
professor  of  psychology  at  Brown  Universit;?. 
During  the  absence  of  Dr.  Miinsterberg  in 
1896-97  he  was  director  of  the  Psychological 
Laboratory  at  Harvard.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association  and 
Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  He  wrote  'Ueber 
Bewegungsempfindungen'  (1891)  ■  'Report  of 
Brown-Harvard  Expedition  to  Nachoak,  Lab- 
rador, in  1900'  (1902). 

DELABORDB,  de  la-bord',  Hetiri  Fran- 
goia,  OuNT,  French  general :  b.  Dijon,  21  Dec. 
1764;  d.  3  Feb.  1833.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Republican  armies ;  foupit  through  Ihe 
whole  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  was  ennobled 
in  1807.  Uiwn  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  he  a^in  espoused  the  cause  of  the  em- 
peror. With  the  advent  of  the  Restoration  he 
was  brought  before  a  military  tribunal  but  was 
acquitted  owing  to  a  technical  flaw  in  the 
wording  of  the  charge. 

DELACROIX,  de-la-krwa',  Ferdinand 
Victor  Eufine,  Frendi  {lainier:  b.  Charenton- 
Saint-Maurice,  near  Pans,  26  April  1799;  d. 
Paris,  13  Aug.  1863.  His  father  was  an  ardent 
revolutionist  who  died  when  Eugene  was  seven 
years  of  age.  He  was  sent  to  the  Lycee  Na- 
poleon and  then  to  the  atelier  of  Baron  Guerin  lo 
study  painting.  His  first  painting,  'Dante  and 
Virgil  in  the  Infernal  Regions,'  attracted  much 
notice  in  die  exhibition  of  1822.  This  picture 
displayed  a  wide  departure  from  the  coloring 
and  manner  of  the  sdiool  of  David,  and  accord- 
ingly it  gave  rise  to  enthusiastic  praise  on  the 
one  side;  on  the  other  to  contemptuous  deprecia- 
ti<wi,  but  everywhere  to  wonder.  His  'Massacre 
in  Sdo'  (1824)  was  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  against  the  sdiool  of-  the  classicists,  who 
named  it  a  ■Massacre  of  Painting.*  These  were 
followed  by  the  'Execution  of  the  Doge  Marino 
Falieri'  (1^6);  the  'Death  of  Sar&napalus' 
(1827);  and  the  'Mnrder  of  the  Bishop  of 
Liege'  (1830) — pieces  painted  with  fire  and 
vigor.  His  synwathy  with  the  revolutionary 
party  was  diown  by  his  celebrated  picture  of  the 
'Goddess  of  Liberty  at  the  Barricades.'  In 
1831  he  joined  the  embassy  sent  by  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  To  this 
journey  we  are  indebted  for  several  pictures  re- 
markable for  their  vivid  realization  of  Oriental 
life  a 
the  ' 
Wit. 

Their  Chamber' ;  _ . 
cise'  T  and  (he  several  scenes  of  cwnmon  life.  In 
spile  of  his  undoubted  genius  Delacroix  failed 
in  fining  popularity  with  the  general  public 
He  was  commissioned  not  only  with  the  decoia- 
tion  of  public  buildings,  such  as  the  Luxem- 
bourg Palace,  the  town-ball  and  the  Louvre, 
but  large  paintings  were  executed  by  him  for 
Ihe  Parisian  ehurdies,  and  the  historical  rawscnm 
of    Versailles    contains    two   of    his    maaitr- 
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piecM  — the  <Batt1e  of  faillebout^'  (1838) 
and  the  'Taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Crusaders*  (1841).  In  1857  the  Academy  elected 
him  B  memtier  of  their  body.  An  exhfWtion  of 
his  works  was  opened  in  1864,  containing  174 
pictures  and  303  drawings.  Delacroix  was  an 
artist  of  great  versatili^;  mythology,  legend, 
history  and  poetry  by  toms  fumighcd  him  with 
snbjccts,  and  in  addition  h«  painted  portraits, 
all^Corical  and  genre  pictures,  hunting  scenes, 
etc. :  but  all  exhibit  at  Mice  bis  strength  and 
his  weakness  —  brilliant  coloring  and  incorrect 
drawing.  He  is  dramatic,  passionate  and  in- 
tensely virile  in  his  concepts.  Consult  Dargenty, 
'EugHie  Delacroix  par  lui-meme'  (Paris  1885)  ; 
Robaut  and  Chesneau,  'L'CEuvre  aitppSet 
d'Eugtee  Delacroix'  (Paris  1885). 

DE  LACY,  WiUism  Henrv,  American 
jurist :  b.  Wasbinpon,  D.  C,  8  Feb.  1863.  He 
was  educated  at  (Georgetown  University  and  the 
Catholic  University,  Washington.  He  practised 
.  law  from  1883  to  1906,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
19(J2,  and  from  1906  to  1913  served  as  Judge  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  CTolumbia. 
He  is  also  associate  professor  of  common  law 
at  the  Catholic  University,  He  was  one  of  the 
vice-preside nls  of  the  International  Peace  Con- 
gress, Washington  1910;  wa3  delegate  to  the 
American  Prison  Congrecs,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  (Tharities  and  Correction,  the 
National  Conference  of  Cadiolic  Oiarities,  etc 
He  is  the  author  of  'The  Treatment  of  United 
Stales  Prisoners  W  Probation'  (1906)  ;  co- 
author of  'Administration  of  Justice  iji  the 
United  States'  (1910),  and  was  a  contributor 
to  'The  Catholic  Encyclopedia*    (1914). 

DKLAKT,  di-Ial',  Johan,  Dutch  scholar: 
geographer  and  historian :  b.  Aatwerp  about 
1582;  d.  Leyden  (?)  neartheendof  1649.  Lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  life  except  what  be  himself 
l^s  occastoually  set  down  in  his  own  works. 
In  1624  he  was  establidied  at  Leyden  and  for 
25  years  thereafter  he  was  busy  publishing  and 
editing  books  for  the  Elieviers.  Aa  a  director 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  he  had,  of 
course,  ready  access  to  its  records ;  while  as 
co-patroon  of  Rensselaerswyck  he  had  an 
especial  interest  in  the  country  where  his 
daughter,  Johanna,  and  his  son-in-law  had  made 
their  home.  Therefore,  to  popularize  the 
knowle<^e  of  foreign  lands  connected  with  that 
company,  he  wrote  his  'Nieuwe  Wei^ldt,' 
which  IS  an  excellent  compilation  made  from 
the  works  of  a  ^reat  number  of  foreign  geog- 
raphers and  navigators  (Leyden  1625).  Five 
years  later  there  appeared  a  second  revised 
and  enlarged  edition,  which  contained  several 
new  maps.  DeLaet's  intention  to  ^ve  to  his 
fellow-citirens  as  perfect  a  description  of  the 
New  Worid  as  circumstances  woufd  allow  was 
carefully  carried  out.  so  that  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, apparently  with  some  additions,  and  a 
French  translation  followed  within  the  next  10 
years.  This  was  followed  later  by  a  'History 
or  Yeartv  Account  of  the  Proceedincs  of  the 
LhJtch  West  India  Company  from  its  nednning 
to  1636i>  written  in  Dutch.  Meanwhitcj  the 
Ebeviers  were  busily  engaged  in  publishing  a 
series  of  historical  monographs  on  Uie  countries 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  which,  because  of  their 
appearance  in  extremly  small  form,  were  called 
the  'Little  Ekevirian  Commonwealths.'    In  the 


publication  of  these  voliunnes  DeLaet  played  no 
small  part,  so  that  Struve,  writing  about  a  cen- 
tury later,  says  that  DeLaet's  must  be  consld- 
ertd  the  best  of  all  that  had  appeared.  The 
first  of  these  was  that  on  England  (1625), 
almost  half  of  which  was  taken  up  by  a  Latin 
translation,  not  DeLaet's,  of  the  "De  Republica 
Anglonim'  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  There  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession  the  works  on  Italy 
(1628),  Spam  (1629),  France  (1629)^  the  Bel- 
nan  Confederation  (1630),  the  Empire  of  the 
Grand  Uogul  or  True  India  (1631),  Persia 
(1633  and  1637),  Portugal  (1641),  Poland. 
Lithuania,  Prussia  and  Livonia  (1642),  and  per- 
haps Turkey.  It  was  in  1643-44  that  DeLaet 
had  his  famous  literary  controversy  with  his 
compatriot,  Hugo  Grotius  (q.v.),  on  the  origin 
Off  the  American  aborigines,  in  which  he  com- 
pletely vanquished  the  great  Dutch  statesman 
and  me  father  of  international  taw. .  DeLaet 
also  published  notable  works  along  other  lines. 
He  edited  the  'Natural  History'  of  Pliny  the 
Elder  (1635).  published  a  book  'On  Gems  and 
Predons  Stones'  (1647),  gathered  together  and 

fiut  in  order  the  notes  of  the  celebrated  natural- 
st,  Uarggxaf,  on  the  natural  history  of  Brazil 
(164S),  and  iinally  published  an  edition  of 
Vitntvias  (q-v.),  'On  Architecture,'  together 
with  the  works  of  several  minor  writers  on  the 
same  subject.  In  all  pi  these  works,  which 
were  written  in  Latin  with  the  exception  of 
those  concerning  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, DeLaet  proves  his  vast  and  profound 
knowledge,  but  ne  seems  to  have  been  confessi 
edly  a  popularizer  rather  than  a  savant  Con- 
sult Wright,  H.  F,,  'Origin  of  American 
Aborigines;  A  Famous  Controversy' (Washing- 
ton 1917)  ;  Foppens,  J.  P.,  'Bibliotheca  Bd- 
gica'      (fenissefs     1^5);      -    "  "      " 

■M£moires  pour  servir  A  '.  _   _. .  _ 

illustres  dans  la  rfpublique  des  lettres'  (Paris 
1737)  ;  Winsor,  Justin,  "Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  Amenca'  (Boston  1884-89). 

Herbert  F.  Wright, 
Division  of  International  Law,  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace. 
DELAFIELD,  Richard,  American  military 
engineer:  b.  New  York,  1  Sept,  1798;  d.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C„  S  Nov.  1873,  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1818  and  was  drau^tsman 
to  'the  American  Boundary  Commission  ap- 
pointed under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  In  1819-J8 
lie  was  assistant  engineer  in  the  construction  of  ■ 
forts  Monroe  and  Calhoun,  had  charge  of  the 
improvements  on  the  Mississippi  and  of  the 
building  of  the  Cumberland  road  and  the  con- 
struction of  Fort  Delaware.  In  1838  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point  and  held  the  position  seven 
years  at  that  time,  and  again  from  1856  to  1861, 
when  he  was  reheved  at  his  own  request.  In 
1855  he  was  senior  member  of  a  commission 
sent  to  the  Crimea  to  report  on  modem  meth- 
ods of  warfare;  he  prepared  the  report  which 
was  published  by  Congress  in  1860.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  assisted  in  organizing  and  equip- 
ping the  New  York  troo_ps  and  had  charge  of 
the  construction  of  fortifications  in  New  York 
harbor.  In  1864  he  was  made  chief  of  engi- 
neers, and  retired  in  1866  with  the  rank  of 
major-general.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  improvement  of  Boston  harbor 
and  a  regent  of  Smithsonian  Institute  (1865- 
67). 
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Mozambiq^ue,  partly  enclosed  by  Inyack  penin- 
sula. It  IS  about  70  miles  long  and  20  miles 
wide.  Though  crossed  at  its  entrance  by  a 
shifting  bar  it  is  accessible  to  vessels  ai  the 
largest  class  and  is  the  finest  harbor 
east  coast  of  Africa.    Several  large  rive 

into  it  chief  of  which  is  the   Komat:.      

Delagoa  Bay  Railway  projected  57  miles  from 
the  port  of  Lonren^o  Marques  to  ^e  Trans- 
vaal border  extends  290  miles  further  to  Pre- 
toria and  is  the  commercial  highway  regulated 
by  the  agiMment  of  I  April  1909  between  Por- 
tugal and  Great  Britain  for  the  transit  of  export 
and  import  goods  with  the  Transvaal  gold  fields. 
Another  railroad  of  which  (1918)  44  miles  were 
open  for  trafKc  is  projected  to  the  Swuiland 
border.  Delagoa  Bay  was  discovered  in  IS02 
bv  Portugese  navigators  and  has  had  a  varied 
history  of  international  dispute.  It  was  block- 
aded by  the  British  during  the  South  African 
War  (1899-1902)  to  enforce  neutrality.  In 
1889  the  Portuguese  seized  the  railway  and  in 
1900  were  compelled  byi  arbitration  to  My 
$5,000,000  compensation.  Oinsult  Tesset,  'The 
Key  to  South  Africa,  Delagoa  Bay'  (London 
1899).    See  PoHTUGUESE  Possessions  in  Afbica. 

DBLAGRANGE,  de-la-granzh,  L«on, 
French  aviator  and  seulpior:  b.  Orlfans  1872; 
d.  Pau  1910.  He  studied  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-ArlS;  Paris.  He  produced  several  works 
well  deserving  of  notice,  including  'Love  and 
Youth';  <GirI  Dancers';  'A  Huguenot'; 
'The  Templar' ;  <A  Florentine  Page.'  In  1907 
he  was  president  of  the  Aero  Qub  of  France, 
and  in  this  year  also  made  his  first  flight  in  an 
aeroplane.  In  1908  and  1909  he  made  several 
sensational  flights  and  established  new  speed 
records,  notably  at  Doncaster,  England,  during 
a  storm  on'  17  Oct.  1909  he  established  a  world 
record  —  6  miles  in  7  minutes,  36  seconds.  He 
received  the  decoration  of  the  order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1909,  and  the  following 
year  a  meda!  from  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. He  was  killed  in  an  accident  to  his 
monoplane  at  Pau. 

DE  LA  HIRE,  di-la-er',  Philippe,  French 
mathematician:  b.  Paris,  18  March  1640;  d. 
there,  21  April  171&  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  professor  at  the  Col- 
lege of  France.  His  chief  work  was  in  pure 
mathematics,  but  he  was  also  an  astronomer. 
Many  of  his  oapers  are  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Among  his  writings  are 
'Nouvefle  mfthode  de  g*om«rie'i_  'Sectiones 
ConicK' ;  'Mfmoire  sur  la  epicycloid*  (1W4)  ; 
and  'Mfmoire  sur  les  conchoids'  (1708), 

DBLAMBRE,  de-lajilil,  }ean  Baptiate 
ToBCph,  French  astronomer:  b.  Amiens,  France, 
19  SepL  1749;  d.  Paris,  19  Aug.  1822.  In  1790, 
eight  years  after  the  discovery  of  Uranus, 
Delambre  published  the  tables  of  that  planet, 
although  in  that  period  It  had  but  performed  a 
.  small  part  of  its  80  years'  course.  He  also  con- 
structed tables  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  and  of  the 
satellites  of  JujMter,  which,  with  several  treatises, 
procured  him  a  reception  into  the  National  Insti- 
tute. In  1792  he  was  appointed  to  measure  the 
arc  of  the  meridian  between  Dunkirk  and  Bar- 
celona for  the  French  government.  With  his 
'  te,  Mechain,  he  completed  this  work  in 


1799.  Inl8Q2NafokonappointedbiniIiupecteur- 
Gen^ral  des  Studes,  which  post  lie  resigned 
when  chosen  perpetual  secretary  of  the  class 
of  mathematical  sciences  (1803).  His  first 
tables  of  the  sun  were  published  in  1792 ;  in  1806 
appeared  his  new  ones.  In  1807  he  succeeded 
Lalande  in  the  College  de  France  and  wrote 
bis  'Traite  d'astronomie  thiorique  et  pratique' 
(1814):  'Histoire  de  I'astronomie  du  moyen 
age'  (1819);  'Histoiredel'astrcmomiemodeme' 
(1821);       'Histoire    de    I'astrononiie    du    18e 

DELAHINATION,  the  division  of  the 
blastoderm  into  two  layers,  epiblasi  and  hypo- 
blast.   See  EuBHVoLoGY. 

DE  LANCEY,  William  Haatbcote,  Ameri- 
can Protestant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  8  Oct  1797;  i  1865.  He  wai 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1817;  studied  the- 
ology and  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry  in 
1822.  He  was  secretary  of  the  House  of  Bish- 
ops in  the  (Jeneral  Convention  of  the  Episcopal- 
CSrnrch  of  the  United  States  1823^29.  Upon 
the  reor^fani ration  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1828,  he  was  chosen  provost  of  that 
institution,  whiti  office  he  retained  for  five 
years.  In  1639  he  became  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese  of  western  New   York.     In   18S2  he  was 


ops  of  t 

DBLAND,  Ellen  DouKlaa,  American 
writer  for  girls:  b.  Lake  Mahopac.  N  Y.,  3 
Sept.  186a  She  was  educated  in  New  York  but 
Ijved  in  Philadelphia  until  1901,  She.  has  since 
lived  in  Boston  and  in  Dedham,  Mass,  where 
her  home  now  is.  She  is  a  suffragist  and  active 
in  that  cause,  in  the  work  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  in  various  dvic  affairs,  and 
a  trustee  of  the  Dedham  Public  Library.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Author's  Oub.  Her 
published  books  include  'Oakleifift'  (1896); 
'Malvern'  (1896)  ;  <In  the  Old  Herrick 
House'  (1897);  'A  Successful  Venture' 
(1897);  tAlan  Ransfoni'  (1898);  'Katrina' 
(1898);  'Three  Giris  of  Hazclmere>  (1903); 
'JoseiAine'  (1904);  'A  Little  Son  of  Sun- 
shine' (1906);  'The  Friendship  of  Anne' 
(1907);  'Miss  Betty  of  New  Vork>  (1908); 
(The  Girls  of  Dudley  School'  (1911);  'The 
Fortunes  of  Phoebe'  (1912) ;  'Country  Coo- 
sins'   (1913);   'Cyntra'    (1915), 


iEt57,  She  was  educated  at  the  Cooper  Union, 
New  York,  and  for  a  time  taught  drawing.  In 
1880  she  married  L.  F.  Deland  and  has  since 
lived  in  Boston.  'John  Ward,  Preacher' 
(1888),  her  first  novel,  attracted  wide  notice. 
Other  works  are  'The  Old  (iarden  and  Other 
Verses'  (1887);  'Sydney'  (1890);  'Florida 
Days,'  a  collection  of  sketches  of  travel;  'The 
Story  of  a  Child'  (1892);  'Mr.  Tommy  Dove  ■ 
and  Other  Stories'  (1893);  'Philip  and  His 
Wife'  (1894)  ;  'The  Wisdom  of  Fools'  (1897) ; 
'Old  Chester  Tales'  (1901);  <Good  for  the 
Soul':  'Dr.  Lavendar's  People'  (1904):  'The 
Way'    (1904);    'The  Awakening  of 
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'Around  Old  Chester*    (1915). 
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DB  LAND,  Fta,  i«wfl,  CDunly-scet  of 
Volusia  County,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad,  abotit  60  miles  southwest  of  Saint 
Augustine.  It  is  a  favorite  health  and  winter 
resort,  noted  for  its  suli^ur  springs  and  its 
fine  ^ell'paved  and  shaded  streets.  It  con- 
tains Carnegie  and  Sampson  libraries.  The 
John  B.  Stetson  University,  a  Baptist  institu- 
tion, was  «st«Uiahed  here  in  188?.  The  town 
owns  its  water  plant.    Pop  2,812. 

DELANO,  Columbns,  American  lawyer 
and  politician:  b.  Shoreham,  Vt.,  5  June  1809; 
d  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  23  Oct  18%  He 
studied  law  at  Mount  VemtHi,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1831,  and  shoftly  after  elected  ptase- 
cnting  attorney  of  the  coun^.  He  was  dected 
member  of  Congress  in  1844  and  voted  against 
the  declaration  of  war  in  Mexico ;  he  was  again 
elected  to  Cot^ress  in  1864  and  1&66.  He  was 
delegate  to  the  Republican  conventions  of  1860 
and  1864,  and  member  of  the  State  legislature 
in  1863.  In  President  Grant's  first  administra- 
tion he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Internal 


1870  be  became   Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
signing  in   1375   and  retiring  from  pltblic  life. 
He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Kenyon  College 
and  endowed  its  preparatory  departmenL 


_  .  ;  grand  priK  of  Rome,  1864,  and 
the  medal  of  honor  1878.  Among  his  works 
are  'Child  and  Turtle' ;  'Eve  Before  the  Fall' ; 
'Saint  Agnes';  'Maternal  Education';  'Har- 
mony' ;  'Africa,*  in  bronie;  'Music*;  'Vir- 
gin of  the  Lilies,'  in  the  Luxemboun?;  'Au- 
rora,' also  in  the  Luxembourg;  'Circe';  'The 
Dance';  and  a  statue  of  "Auber'  for  the  oiwra 
house.  He  is  noted  for  grace  and  nolMlity  of 
treatment  and  refinement  of  style. 

DE    LA   RAMtiB,    dc-U-ra-ma*.    Loube. 
See  OuiOA, 

DB  LA  SEY.  de-la-ri'e,  Jacobiw  Headrick. 
Boer  general:  b.  Lichienbur^  District  ot  Ae 
Western  Transvaal  1849;  d.  14  Sept.  1914.  He 
nined  distinction  in  his  first  command  ajrainst 
the  Basutos,  when  very  young,  and  served  two 
years  in  the  VoUcsra3<i  supporting  Jonbert. 
He  commanded  the  Lichtenburc  buri^ers  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Boer-British  War,  18W- 
1902i  which  force  served  later  in  Cronje's  west- 
em  column.  He  distingiiished  himself  at 
Magersf ontein ;  in  the  retreat  before  Lord  Rob- 
erts, and  at  Nooitgedacbl  1900,  where  he  cap- 
tnred  500  English  troops.  He  proved  himself  a 
resourceful  leader  in  the  gtienlla  warfare  that 
marked  the  later  stages  of  the  war,  his  prin- 
cipal achievement  being  the  capture  at  Klerks- 
dorp,  7  March  1902,  of  Lord  MeAuen  with 
many  of  his  men,  but  he  released  him  on  ac- 
count of  not  being  able  to  treat  his  wounds,  as 
he  was  tadcing  hospital  facilities  —  an  insta 
of  humanity  that  made  a  most  favorable 
pression  on  his  foes.  He  served  on  the  Boer 
committee  which  arranged  for  peace,  and  later 
on  the  deputation  visilinp  Europe  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  raise  funds  for  the  Boen;  that  they 
might  continue  their  occupations  at  home.  In 
1907  he  became  a  member  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly and  was  later  called  to  the  senate. 


DB  LA  RJVB,  AucoMe  Aithv,  Swiss 
physicist ;  b.  Geneva,  9  Oct.  1801 ;  d.  Marseilles, 
28  Nov.  1873.  He  received  the  appointment  to 
the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  me  Academy 
at  Geneva  at  the  age  of  22.  First  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  speciiic  heat  of 
gases,  and  of  the  observation  of  tne  temperature 
of  the  earth's  crust,  he  soon  turned  his  com- 
plete attention  to  electricity,  making  original 
discoveries  in  connection  widi  magnetism, 
electrodynamics,  the  relation  between  magnet- 
ism ana  electricity,  and  the  properties  of  the 
voltaic  arc,  and  presenting  new  theories  on  the 
subject  of  the  aurora  borealis.  He  discovered 
the  process  of  electro-gilding,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  grand  prize  ot  3,000  francs  from  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  1842,  becoming  one  of 
the  eight  foreign  associates  of  the  Academy 
in  1864.  His  chief  work  was  a  complete  trea- 
tise on  electricity  in  three  volumes,  which  was 
traaslated  into  several  lancma^es,  and  was  con- 
sidered of  the  hif^si  authority  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

DELAROCHB,  dt-la-rosh',  Paul  (bis  real 
name  was  HIppoIyte),  French  painter:  U  Paris, 
17  July  1797;  d.  there,  4  Nov.  1856.  He  en- 
tered the  studio  of  Baron  Gros,  and  rapidly 
rose  to  eminence  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modem  painters  in  France,  He  visited  Italy 
in  1838  and  1843.  His  subjects  are  taken 
principally  from  Frencii  and  English  history. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned.  Saint  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  Preaching  before  Louis  XIII  on 
Behalf  of  Deserted  Cjildren';  'Joan  of  Arc 
Interrogated  in  Prison  by  Cardinal  Beaufort' 
f  Wallace  collection,  London) ;  'Flora  Mac- 
doQald  Ministering  to  the  Pretender  after  the 
Battle  of  Cullo<kn';  the  ^Deadi  of  Queen 
Elisabeth,'  a  work  greatly  admired  by  French 


_  of  the  Saint  Baruolomew  Massacre' ; 
'The  Children  of  Edward  IV  in  the  Tower'  ; 
'Cardiaal  Richelieu  conducting  Cinq  Mars  and 
De  Thou  up  the  Rhone  to  Execution' ;  'Croni- 
w^  CoDtemslating  the  Dead  Body  of  Charles 
I,'  1831,  'Nimes  Museum,'  one  of  Delaroche's 
most  exalted  efforts;  the  'Execution  of  Lady 
Jane  Greyj*  and  the  'Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,'  1835^  Chantilly  Mnsenm.  What  he 
considered  his  chef-cfteuvre,  was  the  pictorial 
decoration  of  the  hemicvcle  of  the  Palais  des 
Beaux-Arts,  on  which  he  was  engaged  from 
'837  to  1841.  In  this  comiwsition  Delaroche 
has  sought  to  illostrate  the  history  of  art  from 
the  remotest  period  to  the  present  day,  ^ 
representing,  in  one  compartment,  the  great 
artists  of  all  ages,  painters,  sculptors  and 
architects.    Notwithstanding  the  number  of  per- 


a  group  in  perfect  harmony  with  a  coloring  at 
the  same  time  quiet  and  rich,  and  a  correctness 
of  drawing  which  leaves  nothingto  be  desired. 
It  has  often  been  objected  to  Delaroche  that 
the  accessories  of  his  pictures  are  finished  with 
such  minuteness  as  to  divert  the  attention  from 
the  main  subject  His  signal  merits  consist  in 
correct  drawing,  brilliant  and  harmonious 
color,  and  gjeat  distinctness  and  perspicuity  in 
treatment,  rendering  the  story  of  his  pictures  at 
once  intellieible.  Consult  montMn-aphs  by 
Mirecourt  (Paris  1856);  Halevy,  'Notice  sur 
la  vie  el  Ics  ouvrages  de  Paul  I^laroche'  <fl>, 
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1858) ;  liCuther,  'HJ*toiy  of  Modern  Painting;) 
(London  1907). 

DE  LA  RUE,  deUa-roo',  Warren,  Eng- 
lish inventor  and  piii-sicist :  b.  Island  of 
Guernsey,  18  Jan.  181S;  A  London,  ZZ  April 
1889.  He  was  educated,  in  Paris  and  followed 
his  father's  business,  that  of  njanufacturitig 
paper  wares.  For  this  he  invented  many  new 
processes  and  machines.  He  is  best  known  for 
nis  application  of  photography  to  astronomy. 
In  1850  he  constructed  a  large  reflectinK  tele- 
scope at  Canonbury,  which  was  transferred 
later  to  Craoford,  JJiddlcsex.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Electrical  Congress  at 
Paris  in  1861,  president  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Socie^,  and  held  other  posts  of  honor. 
His  reports  of  orieinal  observations  in  chemis- 
try, astronomy  and  physics  are  of  the  greatest 

DELAUNAY,  de-lona',  Charles  Eugtoe. 
French  astronomer :  b.  Lusigny,  Aube,  9  April 
1816 1  d,  Cherbourg,  5  Aug.  1872.  He  studied  at 
the  Ecole  PolytechniQue,  becoming  a  mining  en- 
gineer. He  taught  mechanical  engineerinn  at 
the  '  Polytechnique  and  in  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences  of  Pans,  and  was  made  a  member  of 
Ihe  Institute  in  18S5.  In  18?0  he  became  di- 
rector of  the  Paris  Observatory.  Among  his 
works  arc  'Sur  une  nouvelle  theorie  analytique 
du  mouvement  dc  la  lime'  (1846) ;  'Rapport 
sur  les  progr^s  de  i'astronomic^  (1867) ; 
'Cours  ilimentaire  d'asironomie'  (1876) : 
*Trait6  de  m^canique.'  He  left  an  unfinished 
work  on  'Theorie  dc  ta  lune'  (in  2  vols.). 
His  'Life'  was  written  by  Thevenot  (Paris 
1878), 

DELAUNAY,  Jolea  £lie,  French  figur^  and 
portrait  painter:  b.  Nantes,  12  June  1828;  d. 
Paris,  5  Sept  1891.  He  studied  under  Flandrin 
and  at  the  Scole  des  Beaux-Arts:  He  received 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1856  and  then  went 
'  to  Italy  where  he  perfected  his  drawing  to 
«uch  a  marked  degree  that  his  sureness  and 
strength  in  this  branch  of  his  art  became  his 
distdnguishii^  characteristic  He  won  the  first- 
class  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878: 
and  at  that  of  18B9  was  awarded  the  medal  of 
honor.  He  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  and  a  member  of  the  Institute,  His 
portraits  are  considered  masterpieces.  He  exe- 
cuted the  frescoes  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Nicholas  at  Nantes,  several  panels  at  the  Paris 
opera  house  and  12  paintings  for  the  Palais 
Royal,  which  are  hung  in  the  hall  of  the 
Council  of  State.  His  'Diana>  is  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery,  Paris,  and  the  'Death  of 
the  Centaur  Nessus,'  and  the  'Lesson  on  the 
Flute'  are  in  the  Muscutii  at  Nantes,  Consult 
Qaretie,  J,   'L'Art  et  les  artistes  fran^is.' 

DELAUNAY,  Lonia  Amine,  French  actor : 
b.  Paris,  21  March  1826;  d.  Versailles,  22  Sept. 
1903.  He  made  his  dibut  in  October  1846,  at 
the  Odfon.  In  1848  he  acted  at  the  Thiatre 
Fran^ais  in  the  role  of  Durante,  becoming 
secrelary  to  (he  theatre  in  1850.  In  1877  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  dramatic  declaration  at 
the  Cnnservatoire,  and  in  1883  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  T-egion  of  Honor.  Till  he  retired 
(1887),  he  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
actors  on  the  Frcndi  stage.  He  has  found 
some  of  his  greatest  parts  in  the  plays  of  Hugo, 
Paitlcron,  De  Mnsset  and  Augier. 


DELAUNAY  -  BELLEVILLE,        Louis, 

French  engineer:  b.  1843;  d.  10  Feb.  1914  He 
was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Polrtechnique  and 
served  in  the  Franco- Prussian  War.  Entering 
the  Naval  Engineering  School  in  1854,  he  joined 
the  Belleville  works  at  Saint  Denis,  near  Paris, 
in  1867,  rising  to  bead  of  the  firm.  He  in- 
vented the  Belleville  boilers  used  in  various 
navies  and  the  automobile  known  by  his  name. 
He  was  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  one  time  presidcU  of  the  PwB  Chamber 
of  Commerce, 

DELAY  AN,  WU.,  city  of  Walworth  County 
near  Delavan  Lake,  on  Rode  River,  dZ  miles 
southwest  of  Milwaukee,  'and  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad.  It  has 
some  manufacturing  interests,  including  knit 
goods  and  dairies.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf;  and 
on  account  of  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity 
and  the  lake  is  a  place  of  summer  resort  and 
the  site  of  a  siunmer  sdiool.  The  waterworks 
are  owned  by  the  city.    Pop.  2,450. 

DELAVIGNE,  di-la-ven'ye,  Jean  Fran- 
cois Casimir,  French  poet  and  dramatist:  b. 
Havre.  4  April  1793;  d.  Montmorency,  11  Dec. 
1843.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lycee  Napolton, 
Paris,  and  in  1811  composed  a  dithyrambic  on 
the  birth  of  the  king  of  Rome,  which  attracted 
considerable  attention  and  procured  him,  from 
Comte  Francois  de  Nantes,  a  situation  in  the 
revenue  office.  He  competed  unsuccessfully  for 
the  Academy  prize.  At  the  Restoration  he  pub- 
lished a  set  of  elegies,  'Messenienaes,'  which 
deplored  the  faded  glories  of  France.  The 
patriotic  fervor  of  theSe  pieces  won  immediate 
and  widespread  popularity  for  their  author. 
He  produced  in  1819  his  tragedy  of  "Les  vepres 
Sictllennes' ;  'Comediens*  appeared  in  1820, 
and  the  tra^dy  of  'Paria'  in  1821.  The  liberal 
political  opinions  expressed  in  this  play  alienated 
the  patronage  of  the  king.  Louis- Phil ipp^  duke 
of  Orleans,  secured  a  position  for  him  as 
librarian  of  the  Palais  Royal,  where  he  remained 
for  the  rest  of  his  Hfe.  In  1823  appeared  his 
'Ecole  des  vieillards,'  his  best  coibedr.  This 
won  for  him  membership  in  the  Academy 
(1825).  'La  Prineesse  Aurdie'  followed  in 
1828  and  'Marino  Faliero'  (1829).  Two  patri- 
otic hymns,  'La  Parisienne'  and  *La  Varsovi- 
eime,'  became  very  popular.  Other  works  are 
'Louis  XI>  (1832);  'Les  Enfants  d'Edouard' 
(1833);  'Don  Juan  d'Autriche*  (1835);  'Une 
famille  au  temps  de  Luther'  (1836) ;  'La  Popu- 
larity' (1838);  'La  fille  du  Gd'  (1839);  <Le 
conseiller  rapporteur*  (1840) ;  and  'Charles 
VI,*  an  opera  (1843).  He  left  Paris  for  a 
vacation  in  Italy  but  died  before  he  reached 
his  destination.  His  popularity  in  his  dajr  was 
well  merited  both  on  account  of  the  simple 
reality  of  his  works  and  his  private  virtues. 
Because  he  was  so  essentially  expressive  of  his 
time  his  works  are  devoid  of  that  imaginative 
universal  quality  which  ensures  posthumous 
fame.  His  collected  works  were  published  by 
his  brother  (1845  and  later).  His  poems  and 
dramatic  productions  were  published  separatdy 
(1863).  Consult  Sainte-Beuve,  'Portraits  con- 
temporains*  (Vol.  V)  ;  Favrot,  A.,  'Elude  sur 
Casimir  Delavignc*   (1894). 

DELAWARE.  "The  Diamond  State",  the 
smallest  but  one  and  the  least  populous  of  the 
13  original  Slates;  southernmost  of  the  Middle 
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Estimated  population,  213,380 
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SUtea;  %  miles  long  by  9  to  35  broad;  2,120 
square  oiiles  in  area;  1,960  square  miles  of  land. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlaatic,  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  Delaware  River,  the  latter 
separating  it  from  New  Jersey;  north  by  Penn- 
sylvania, the  boundary  being  a  semi-circle  struck 
12  miles  from  New  Castle  Court-house;  west 
and  south  by  Maryland,  arbitrary  lines  at  a 
right  angle.  The  broadest  part  is  about  25  miles 
of  the  extreme  south,  whence  it  narrows  almost 
regularly  to  the  north.  Capital,  Dover,  near 
the  centre.    Population  of  State  (1916),  235,000. 

Topofjew^j, — The  whole  peninsula  be- 
tween the  Ch^peake  Bajr  and  the  Delaware 
River  estiwnr  and  bay,  divided  between  Uaqr- 
land  and  Delaware,  is  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Coastal  plain;  flat,  iandy  and  with  freqtMnt 
swamps,  of  which  there  ia  one  of  about  70 
square  mile*  in  extreme  southern  Delaware. 
North  of  New  Castle,  where  the  Pennsylvania 
uplands  sink  down  to  it,  there  is  a  handsome 
rolling  country;  and  behind  Wibnington,  the 
divide  between  Brandywine  and  Chriatiana 
creeks  becomes  a  ridge  rising  as  h^  as  436 
feet,  being  the  most  elevated  ground  in  the 
State.  South  of  Ais,  a  loamy  ridge,  nowhere 
«>ver  85  feet  high,  runs  thrm^  the  State  north- 
west to  southeast,  forminc  the  watershed'  be- 
tween the  bays,  but  following  the  line  of 
Delaware  Bay  abotit  a  dozen  miles  itdand.  In 
the  southwest  the  part  of  the  State  west  of  the 
ri(^  is  extensive  enough  to  form  a  few  fair- 
siied  creeks,  all  feeding  the  Nanticoke  in  Mary- 
land On  the  east,  flowing  into  the  Delaware, 
are  six  or  eight  good-sized  creeks  navigable  for 
vessels  and  Steamers  of  small  draft  a  distance 
of  6  to  11  miles,  to  four  or  five  of  the  larger 
towns;  while  in  the  extreme  nortii,  the  Brandy- 
wine  and  Christiana  flow  southeast  from  Penn- 
svlvania,  and  uniting  about  a  half-mile  from 
the  Delaware  form  a  broad  and  deep  stream 
(yet  further  deepened  by  the  United  States 
government),  and  tc^ether  afford  a  commodious 
harbor,  with  fine  water  facilities,  for  the  city  of 
Wilmington,  whose  limits  also  extend  quite  to 
the  Delaware  River  itself.  The  only  other  good 
harbors  on  this  marshy  coast  are  at  New  Castle 
and  Lewes,  tfie  latter  protected  by  the  Dela- 
ware Breakwater  at  Cape  Henlopen,  constructed 
of  heavy  granite  masonry,  2,800  feet  in  lenrth, 
exclusive  of  the  'ice  breaker,"  which  is  1^00 
feet  long.  This  whole  structure  cost  $2,125,000, 
and  was  more  than  40  vears  in  builtting.  Con- 
rad, in  his  'History  of  Delaware,'  says  it  'is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  wonderful  works 
of  internal  improvement  in  the  United  States.* 
On  the  southeast  coast  are  two  large  but  shallow 
lagoons  called  Rehoboth  Ba^y  and  Indian  River 
Bay,  communicating  at  their  outer  edges,  and 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  sandspit  pierced 
by  the  Indian  River  Inlet,  through  whidi  ves- 
sels under  six  feet  draft  can  pass  to  navigate 
the  lagoons  within.  The  Delaware  Bay  itself 
has  35  to  75  feet  of  water  in  mid-channel. 

In  November  1913,  the  sovcmment  began 
building  a  canal,  called  the  Iidand  Waterway,  to 
connect  Rehoboth  Bay  and  Delaware  Bay.  It 
will  have  a  depth  of  6  feet,  40  feet  mini- 
mum bottom  width,  be  12  miles  long  and  cost 
$365,000. 

A  bill  is  also  pending  before  ConKress  au- 
thorizing Uie  government  to  buy  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  Canal  and,  after  enlarging  It 
make  it  a  vart  of  the  nation's  great  system  of 


inland  waterways.    The  bill  has  htta  {avoraUy 
reported  and  will  no  doubt  become  a  law. 

Hataral  Prodacti^- The  State  has  four 
geological  divisions.  (1)  The  Ardiean,  com- 
prising most  of   the   State  northwest  of   the 


southwesterly  belt  about  18  mileh  wide  aad  15 
to  20  long,  consisting  of  plastic  clays  and  varie- 
lies  of  marl,  extending  south  to  the  Appoqutoi- 
mink  Creek;  (3)  The  Tertiary,  embracing  aU 
the  Sute  south  of  the  Cretaceous;  <4)  The 
Quaternary,  which,  as  a  later  fcsmation,  covers 
all  the  ouiers,  the  whole  State  over,  with  a 
broad  sheet  of  giavdly  deposit,  of  glacial  origin, 
and  known  as  the  'Delaware  gravdt,*  averag- 
ing 25  feet  in  thickness.  When  these  gravels 
were  laid  down,  the  entire  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land Petiinsula  was  submerged,  forming  an  estu- 
ary like  the  present  Cbesa[>eake  Bay  into  which 
the  swollen  Delaware  emptied  its  detritus,  cover- 
ing the  entire  peninsula.  The  most  valuable 
mmerals,  found  in  the  north,  near  Wilmingfoti, 
are  granite  quarries;  kaolin  or  porcelain  clay 
beds,  among  the  first  worked  in  the  United 
States,  and  other  clays  for  brick  and  terra- 
cotta. There  are  found  also  fine  white  glass 
sand,  feldspar,  shell  marl,  rich  in  potash  in  the 
green  sand  districts,  and  bog-iron  ore  in  many 
of  the  swamps  in  New  Castle  and  Sussex 
coimties.  The  natural  woods  of  the  State  are 
valuable  but  most  of  them  have  been  cut  away 
(including  the  white-oak  for  shipbuilding,  once 
plentiful)  except  forests  of  qypress  and  other 
evergreens  in  the  swamps.  There  is  some  shoot- 
ing of  wild  ducks  and  wfld  geese,  more  of  reed 
and  rail  birds,  together  with  some  other  small 
game,  and  now  and  then  a  catch  of  the  coveted 
diamond-backed  terrapin. 

Climate  and  RalnfalL— Delaware  bas  natu- 
rallv  a  range  of  temperature  between  the  severe 
cola  of  New  England  and  the  heal  of  the  South, 
still  further  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes  which 
alternate  with  the  southwest  winds  in  summer. 
The  northwest  winds  of  winter  and  spring  are 
not  more  severe  than  of  old,  but  tbe  delicate 
crops,  tike  peaches,  have  furnished  a  more 
costly  thermometer,  and  the  precariousncss  of 
the  spring  warmth  is  felt  On  an  average  the 
spring  begins  about  1  April,  and  the  autiunn 
frosts  toward  the  middle  of  October;  the  aver- 
age temperatures  rim  from  about  ^  85°  in 
August  to  25°  In  January.  The  rainfall  is 
from  40  to  46  indies  annually,  the  heaviest 
on  the  coast;  and  droughts  are  rarely  ruinous. 
In  the  swann)y  districts  and  southern  lowlands, 
there  is  still  some  malaria,  though  much  less 
than  formerly;  but  as  a  whole,  Sie  State  has 
a  very  good  sanitary  record. 

SoUa  and  Agrlcaltnre.— The  soil  of  the 
Stale  steadiljr  lightens  southward  from  a  ridi 
loam  underlaid  with  yellow  clay,  in  the  north, 
and  for  some  miles  inland  along  the  Delaware 
River,  to  a  lighter  loam  with  the  day,  in  Kent 
Conn^,  becDining  in  Sussex  a  vei^  sandy  loam 
without  day  below.  The  north  is  the  region 
of  cereals  and  iay;  the  centre  and  south,  of 
fruits,  berries,  grapes  and  vegetables;  and  the 
south  especially  ot  peaches  «id  strawberries. 
The  State  is  one  immense  market  garden  and 
orchard  for  the  North,  espedaUy  the  great 
dties  of  New  York,  Philadcl^iia  and  Bdtinwrc. 
New  Jersey,  Manland  and  Debware  raise 
three-fourths  of  all  the  pescbes,  benies  'and 
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maiitet  sardtfirin^  and  especially  apples.  The 
,  oAer  orciiard  fruits  togedier  exceed  the  peaches, 
'  the  apple  aop  being  very  large.     Expf  ' 


shatter    than    in    formsr   years,    was    350,(^0 

.    OE  the  maricet  gBrdeninK  <hc  tomato  is  by 
.  far  the  jprincval  vcob,  and  it  is  exceeded  only 


-Stale^  has-been  inthc  wheat  crop  jot  the  past 
two  deoades;  its  acreage  in  1900  was  118740, 
VT  ueacly  ott©-sbtti  of   all   (he  imprcrTed  land, 

-AgaJofit  ^,5J0  in  18S0  and  125.000  acres  in  1915. 

■fSho.  first  place  is  acreage,  howeiver,  belongs  to 
fwrn,  with  over  210,000  acres,  and  with  a  yidd 
,Df  6,615,000  bushfjs,  ,Third  is  hay,  77,000  acres, 
jieldin*   ItC^OOO   tons,     There   ib   also   IWOO 

.^cres  of  potatoes,  yielding  1,095^000  twills,  or 

|100  bushels  to  tlw  acre.  The  State  raises  27«i- 
OOO  carriers  of  cantaloupes,   373  carloads  of 

..witennelons  atid  20,000,000  ^arts  of  slrew- 
,bernes  annyally.  The  dajry  interest  has  tn- 
/:reasea  greatly,  in  the  decitaes;  in  1910  there 

^•were  11'  CTeaneriee  agsinst  five  in  1890  and  16 
in  191&  counting  shipping  stations,  the  capital 
increasing  from  319,085  to  $300,000,  and  the 
value  ol  the  yearly  products  froi(i  $124,780  to 

.JSOD.flOO.  The  largest  creamery  in  the  whole 
section  is  the  Midflletown  Fartns,  which  has  a 

■  capital  of  $1%000  a  yearly  product  of  $450,000, 
drawing  its  milk  (rom  a  country  ^out  20  miles 

.wide  by  40  long.  The  annual  value  of  flie  live- 
sioclc  of  the  State  in  round  numbers  is  as  fol- 
lows: Horses,  mules,  mitch  cows  and  other 
cattle,      $6,277,«»;      sheep,     $55,000;      swine. 

Outside  of  its  one  great  manufacturing  city, 
the  SgrieulturSr  interest  is  supreme:  no  other 
State  compares  with  Delaware  in  tlie  propor- 
tion of  land  under  cultivation;  Less  than  half 
the  fanAers  own  their  own  farms,  and  nearlv 
the  same  proportion  .work;  on  iharesi  thougn 
thicking  In  the  south  is  increasing  the  number 
of  (Jwners  of  small  lU'I<V"K3.  The  thin  soil  of 
■tlie  sduthern.parrof  fhc  Stale  reduces  the  aver- 
age value,  of  farms  from  $70  in  the  north  to 
*45.ihtre,  per  acre.  Fertilizers  are  used  in  the 
'*rh6le  .State,  but  from  three  to  four  times  as 
'mtirh  ts  needed  in  Kent  and  Sussex. 

Minufactnrea.— White  Delaware  as  a  State 
■is''prfdommantly  agricultural,  the  enormotfs  rel- 
atfve  magnitude  of  its  one  great  city,  Wilming- 
'toh,  and  the  iitdostries  concentrated  around  it, 
iQakes  the  northern  end  ?  very  important  mano- 
fa'ctiring  sec^h.  The  great  natural  ■advKrrtages 
■oi'the  spot  were  early  utilized;  the  deep  harbor 
'^ar  buitdinj;  the  targcst  ships,  the  126-foot;  fatts 
xii  the  Brfliidywine  lonr  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  (he  proximity  to  the  great  coal  and  iron 
'fields  bf  PetmsyKanla,  UaryUnd  and  Vir^nia. 
All-  hrarK^hes  Of  iroA  and  steel  mannfactnrins 
«re  CWrieA  on  tb  an  iminetise  ^extent.  The  first 
ir6H  sailing  vetsri  In  the  country  was  birilt 
tn  1854'1n  Witmington,  which  had  pteviously 
'heen  ^ted  for  building  wooden  snips;  and 
'ttta«  ctiy  ha^  built  iron  and  steel  -  steamers  of 
greater  number  and  aggregate  tontlage  than  any 
ether  stnpto  port  In  tfaf  United- States.  Pumpine 
'•nd  mining  anwrUus  und  paper-moklng^  mtl- 


'  chinetT  and  car-wheets  are  famous  specialties; 
in  181/  the  first  endless-sheet  paper  machine  was 
set  up  in  Wilmington,  rcvolo lionizing  the  busi- 
ness. Its  manufactures  of  steam  and  street 
cars,  machine  tools,  engines,  boilers,  etc.,  are 
known  all  over  the  globe.  Next  to  iron  and 
steel  comes  the  dressing  and  manufacture  of 
leather,  in  which  Defaware  takes  a  high  rank. 
WHminffton  has  several  of  the  largest  morocco 
plants  in  the  world.  The  flourmg-miH  and 
textile  kidnstries  are  large.  Paper  is  extmsively 
made  on  the  fimndywine,  where,  a  few  miles 
from  Wilmiligtan,  the  fotemOM  aild  most  in- 
tensting  siantif  actaty  in  the  State  is  located  — 
the  great  powder  works  of  the  Du  Pouts,  the 
oldest  and  larger. of  the  kind  in  'the  country. 
He  ooinpany  Was  fonnded  by  the  Ftendi  exile 

'  Eleutfaere  I.  Dti  P«nt  de  HcmOtirs  in  1802  and 
till  1903  remained  a  faiaily  preserve;  in  that 

.  year  it  was  toimed  into  die  £.  I.  Du  Pont  de 
liemaun  Compatq'  wMi «  capitAl  of  920,000;000. 
It  now  has  ta  MTceal  States  many  kindred 
plastst  Besides  makiiiE  all  kinds  of  explosives 
upon  a  colbssal  aeala  the  annpany  is  also  mak- 
ing many  other  actieks,  anoh  as  di^nicals,  snb- 
stifuua  tor  ivoty,.^R  Jtiather,  ebc  The  total 
Du  Pent  in<hialr«cs  repmcnl  a  ca|Ht«lizBtion 
of  $256^000,000.  New  Castle  en  the  Ddawarc, 
Mxaailes  :toutb  of  Wilmingten,  has  the  finest 
karbor  in  the  State,^ebd^stKe' the  location  there 
of  many  large  maoufactuiinc  concern^  among 
others  a  branch  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works 
and  the  largut  lUvbullding  plant  in  this 
country,  has  become  the  sccaml  largest  and 
most  nroiperottft  city  in  Dfclanrare.  Hu  vulcan- 
ized nbrc  indostry.  bad  its  origin  in  the  State 
and  ahoot  seveft-eiglufas  of  the  world's  output 
is  made  there.  It  is  said  that  the  waters  of 
Delvwue,  tike  those  of  Ireland  for  linen,  arc 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  that 
product  The  cannioK  industir  dbrou^out  the 
whole  Slate  is  ver^^  TaiKe  and  emtmccs  com, 
peas,  tomatoes,  string  and  lima  beans,  sweet 
potatoes,  strawt>erries,  blacHverriej,  pears, 
apples,  potato- chips,  fish- roe,  chicken,  ham, 
roysters,  soups. and  pinm  pudding.  The  tomato 
canning  alone  annually  averages  over  30,000000 
«Na  3*  cans,  of  three  pounds  each  The  1917 
,  crop  was  33,139J20  «No.  S*  .  cans. 

Fisheries,^ — The  oyster,  shad,  herring,  stur- 
geon and  menliadden  fisheries  of  the  State  are 
of  considerable  maniitude  and  value. 

Commerce  and  Tranaportatioii.— WilminK- 
toHj  Lewes  and  New  Castle  are  ports  of  entry 
ana  the  first  is  a  customs  district.  It  has  some 
direct  foreign  commerce,  a  steamer  line  to  New 
York  and  coasting  lines  to  Philadelphia  and 
'down  the  I>ay,  besides  communication  with  Bal- 
timore by  die  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal 
(see  Canals),  13Vi  miles  long  66  feet  wide 
and  10  feet  deep,  completed  in  1829,  The  great 
Ddaware'  Breakwater  onposite  Lewes  was  t>e- 
gun  in  1628  and  finished  in  1860  and  fonns  an 
arti6cJal  harbor  some  300  -acres  in  extent,  with 
24  feet  of  water.  (See  Delawake  Bay). 
Kailroad  facilities  are  excellent;  there  are  about 
400  miles  of  main  track  in  the  State.  The  one 
great  line,  which  serves  nearly  all  the  State,  is 
the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
whose  main  line,  donble-t ricked,  runs  through 
it  lengthwise  from  Wilmington  to  Debnar  at 
the  soulhent  boundary,  where  it  cohnects  with 
another  to  Cape  Charles  and  Norfolk,  Va.;  its 
Cdaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  branch  in  the 
southeast    serves    that    section.      Eight    other 
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brandies  rnn  from  it.  In  the  north,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  anil  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Washington  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  parafiel  each  other  ittrotigh  Wilming- 
ton, and  the  line  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
the  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia  Railroad, 
nins  across  the  State  centre  to  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Bonks,  etc — The  State,  national  and  savings 
banks  ot  Delaware  had  (1918)  a  lotal  paid  cap- 
ital of  $6,521,075;  a  surplus  of  $9,t95,im:  de- 
posits; $75,154,OW— total  resMirces  of  all  bank- 
inK  kistitutions,  $91,370,155.  There  are  a  number 
otlocal  fire  and  mutual  life  insurance  societies. 

ChnrchMr— The  strongest  religious  denomi- 
nation IS  the  Methodist  Episcopal ;  next  in 
order  of  size  are  the  Presbyterian,  Protestant 
Episcopal,  Baptist,  Roman  Catholic,  Quaker 
and  Lutheran.  There  are  several  smaller  bodies. 
Wihnington  is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
diocese  of  the  same  name,  embracing  Delaivare 
and  part  of  the  SouAem  Peninsula,  and  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Delaware. 

CbarftiM  uid  Pdut  Institntiona.— There 
is  a  State  Almshouse  and  Insane  Hospital. 
There  being  no  State  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded.' deaf-mutes  or  the  blind,  the  statutes 
Krmit  liTe  of  the  last,  two  from  each  county,  and 
imbecile  children  from  the  State  to  be  main- 
tained at  institutions  of  other  States;  and  they 
are  so  kept  at  Philadelidiia  and  Washington. 
Wilmington  has  The  Ferris  Indnstrial  School 
for  Boy^  founded  by  Dr.  Caleb  Harlan ;  two 
industrial  colored  institutions  and  one  for 
coloTtd  boys;  also  the  Ganse  Home  for  Friend- 
less and  Destitute  Children.  There  is  a  public 
workhouse  in  New  Castle  County.  There  is 
»  State  prison  at  Greenbanl^  capable  of  hold- 
itig  500  mmates.  The  whipping  post  is  a  pun- 
ishment for  many  offenses  such  as  burglary, 
arstm,  larceny,  wife-beating,  etc. 

Good  Rosds,  etc — A  new  q>irit  of  progress 
pervades  the  entire  State,  shown  in  better,  mod- 
ern roads,  improved  farming,  finer  homes,  etc. 
General  T.  Coleman  Du  Pont  spent  $500,000 
building  in  Sussex  County  a  model  public  road 
from  Selbyville  on  the  extreme  southern  edge 
to  Georgetown,  and  with  characteristic  liberality 
si^ed  (Aug.  1918)  an  agreement  to  connect 
this  road  with  a  hne  boulevard  system  north 
and  south  throughout  the  entire  ^tate,  A  joint 
county  and  municipal  building,  costing  $1,500,000, 
was  completed  in  1916  in  the  dty  of  Wihnington. 
It  is  a  commodious  and  handsome  structure.  The 
capitol  building  at  Dover  has  been  enlarged 
and  beautified  and  a  large  mural  painting  by 
Stanley  M.  Arthurs  commetno rating;  "The  De- 
parture from  Dover  Green,  July  1776,  of  the 
First  Delaware  Regiment"  [daced  upon  the 
walls   of   the   senate   chamber. 

VariooB  State  Bouda,  etc.— There  are  the 
following  State  boards:  Health ■  Medical  Ex- 
aminers: Dental  Examiners;  Education;  Par- 
dons ;  Trustees  of  Delaware  College ;  Trustees 
of  Ddaware  College  for  Colored  Students ; 
Agriculture;  Trustees  of  State  Hospitals;  also 
a  State  Library  Commission;  State  Revenue  and 
Taxation  Commission ;  and  seven  hospitals  with 
capacity  for  about  700  and  a  tuberculosis 
sanatorium. 

EdncMlofi.— The  public  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  local  taxes ;  by  a  State  distribution  of 
the  income  of  a  fund  now  about  $944,407  and 
of  the  proceeds  of  certain  taxes,  both  yielding 
about  $180,875  a  year,  devoted  entirely  to  *pB3r- 


tng  teachers'  salaries  and  for  fumi&ing  fne 
textbooks" ;  and  by  an  annual  appropriation 
beyond  this,  fixed  by  the  constitution  at  a 
minimum  of  $10ft00O.  The  school  year  is  9 
or  10  months  in  many  schools  throughout  the 
State,  tbourfi  shorter  in  others.  Attendance 
for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14 
for  five  months  in  the  year  is  made  compulsory 
by  law,  though  any  district  may  by  vote  reduce 
this  period  to  three  months.  Thanks  to  the 
enthusiastic  labors  of  Chas.  A.  Wagner,  Ph^D„ 
Commissioner  of  Hdncation,  an  increased  inter- 
est is  being  aroused  throughout  the  State  in 
the  subject  of  cducatioiL  One  hundred  and 
fifty  ■Parents'  Teachers  Associations,*  with  a 
membership  of  3,600  have  been  formed,  whose 
meetings  have  been  attended  by  20,000  persons 
—  one-fifth  of  the  State's  popnlation  attending 
school  at  night.  Wilmington  has  a  fine  xcho<H 
system  which  is  excepted  from  the  provisions 
of  the  general  law;  has  its  own  superintendent 
of  schools,  with  many  handsome  buildings 
whose  architecture  and  equipment  ccunpare  fa- 
vorably with  those  in  other  cities.  There  are 
separate  schools  for  colored  children,  thar 
schools  sharing  equallr  with  the  white  in  the 
State  school  fund.  They  have  a  State  Agri- 
cultural College  near  Dover  and  there  is  also  at 
Qayton  a  Roman  Catholic  school  for  colored 
orphans.  The  Wihnington  Conference  Academy 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  at 
Dover.  Wilmington  has  two  business  col- 
leges, while  througjiont  the  State  are  many 
excellent  academies  and  hig^  schools.  Its 
one  college  proper  Delaware  College,  at 
Newark,  was  iounded  in  1833.  The  State 
supports  an  experiment  station  with  courses 
in  agrooomv,  animal  bosbandry  and  horti- 
culture, Tne  facilities  of  its  argicultural 
department  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
farmers  of  the  State  during  the  first  week  in 
January  of  each  year,  styled  •Farmers'  Week,* 
The  college  has  greatly  prospered  in  recent 
years.  From  1870  to  1913  it  was  entirely  sup- 
ported by  Federal  and  State  appropriations.  In 
1914  the  Alumni  Association  raised  $67,000  and 
in  1915  $1,000,000  was  donated  for  the  purchase 
of  land  and  die  erection  of  new  buildit^.  In 
1914  the  Woman's  College  of  IJelaware  was 
established  by  the  State  and  is  shariiw  in  the 
large  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  older  insti- 
tution. There  is  a  State  board  of  education 
each  county  a  school  comnussion  and  a 


Govemmertt.—  The  present  cotistitution  is 
of  1897;  following  its  own  practice— as  is  also 
the  custom  of  a  number  of  SoutEiem  States  — 
it  was  framed  by- a  convention  elected  by  the 
people,  but  was  not  submitted  to  the  people. 
The  registration  and  educational  provisions  in 
part  exclude  unlit  electors.  The  legislature  has 
a  senate  elected  for  four  years  and  a  house  for 
two.  Seven  members  from  New  Castle  County 
and  five  each  from  Kent  and  Sussex  compose 
the  senate,  and  15  monbet^  from  New  Casde 
and  10  each  from  Kent  and  Sussex  the  house. 
Sessions  Eire  biennial.  Provisions  for  rtvemie 
and  impeachment  are  the  same  as  in  the 
national  Constitution.  The  members  are  ^aid 
$5  a  day  for  60  days,  after  which  they  sit  at 
their  own  expense;  special  sessions  are  thus 
limited  to  30  ibya  All  State  and  connty  officers 
are  chosen  for  four  years,  save  the  State  treas- 
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urer  and  auditor,  and  county  sherifE  and 
coroner,  chosen  for  two.  The  governor's  veto 
includes  an^  item  of  a  bill  for  raising  revenue; 
his  pardoning  power  is  on  reconimendation  of 
a  board  of  pardons.  •The  judicial  power  is 
vested  in  a  supreme  court,  a  superior  court,  a 
court  of  chancery,  an  orphans'  court,  a  court  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  a  court  of  eenentl  sessions,  a 
register's  court  and  justices  of  the  peace" ;  there 
are  six  judges— a  chancellor  and  live  "law 
judges,*  of  whom  one  is  chief  justice — all  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  for  12  years  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  senate.  The  State  has  one 
representative  in  Congress  and  three  members  in 
the  Electoral  College,  chosen  by  popular  election. 
From  1889  to  1895  the  Hon.  Anthony  Hig- 

E'ns,  a  Republican,  represented  Delaware  in  the 
nited  States  Senate  and  throughout  his  dis- 
tinguished career  therein  maintained  the  former 
prestige  of  the  State,  In  1895  he  was  defeated 
for  re-election  and,  owin^  to  political  entangle- 
ments, no  senatorial  choice  was  made. 

Thereafter,  for  a  period  of  10  years,  John  E. 
Addicks  vainly  endeavored  to  have  himself 
chosen  for  this  ofEce,  a  division  of  the  Republi- 
can party  being  the  result  The  •Regulars* 
were  opposed  to  Addicks  and  the  Union  Re- 
publicans were  in  favor  of  him.  Four  times 
senatorial  vacancies  occurred  that  left  the  State 
but  one  senator  for  five  years  and  with  none 
for  two. 

Finance—  A  State  caintation  lax  of  2S  cents 
is  imposed,  but  the  receipts  are  chiefly  from 
fees,  licenses,  inheritance  taxes,  special  taxes  on 
banks,  railroads,  etc  The  assessed  valuation  of 
the  State  is  (1918)  $185,283,517.  This  valuation 
includes  only  real  estate  and  five-stock  —  no 
other  personal  property. 

Divisions  and  Population. —  The  State  has 
three  counties :  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex. 
"The  first,  including  Wilmington,  ]us  about  one- 
half  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State,  The 
coimties  are  divided  into  "hundreds'  instead  of 
townships.  There  are  incorporated  dties  and 
towns,  of  which  Wilmington  is  the  only  large 
one,  with  a  population  (1918)  of  110,000; 
(1900)  76.508,  showing  43.7  per  cent  increase. 
Of  the  others  the  chief  are  Dover,  the  capital, 
slightly  growing;  New  Castle,  Uilford.  Lewes, 
and  Smyrna.  In  Indian  River  htmdred,  Sussex 
County,  there  is  a  settlement  of  'white  Indians* 
or  *Moors,*  descended,  tradition  says,  from  a 
band  of  Moors.  A  like  bot^  of  Moors  b 
found  in  Kent  Coun^,  near  Moorton,  who  came 
there  direct  from  Spain  in  1710,  Scharf  says  in 
his  History,  The  two  seltlemcntSLwhich  are 
decreasing,  are  probably  identical-  They  do  not 
associate  with  uie  colored  race,  intermarry  and 
maintain  separate  schools  ana  churches  with 
the  help  of  the  State. 

History. —  Delaware  r^>resents  the  sole  at- 
tempt of  Sweden  to  seize  its  share  of  America. 
It  does  not  take  its  name  from  the  Indians  who 
inhabited  it,  but  from  the  river  and  bay,  named 
by  the  English  after  Lord  de  la  Warr  (Sir 
Thomas  West),  who,  tradition  says,  anchored 
in  the  bay  in  1610;  the  Dutch  calleo  the  river 
■South  River"  as  distinguished  from  the  "North 
River,"  the  Hudson.  The  first  settlement  actu- 
ally made  in  Delaware  was  by  the  Dutch  trader 
Peter  Heyes  in  April  1631,  on  the  creek  near 
the  present  L«wesj  he  called  it  Hoomkill,  or 
Hoom  Creek  ('Kill"  Dutch  for  creek),  in 
honor  of  Hoom,  the  home  of  De  Vries  who 


visited  the  DeUware  in  1632.  The  stoty  that 
seeks  to  explain  the  corruption  of  the  name 
Hoomkill  to  Whorekill  has  no  historical  truth 
whatever.  Giles  Hossett,  whom  Heyes  left  in 
command  of  this  'ZwaanendaeP  (*VaIley  of 
Swans")  colony  —  so  called  from  the  number  of 
swans  were  —  fell  out  with  the  Indians,  who 
slaughtered  the  whole  settlement  of  about  30 
persons  and  burned  their  little  fort,  Oplandt 
This  brief  little  settlement  defeated  Lord  Balti- 
more's claim  to  the  western  half  of  this  penin- 
sula. Out  of  its  ashes  arose  the  present  State 
of  Delaware.  In  1637  Axel  Oxenstierti,  the 
great  Swedish  Minister  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus, 
revived  his  dead  master's  pious  plan  of  found- 
ing a  Swedish  West  India  Cxunpany  and  sent 
Peter  Minuit,  the  ex-dtrector-gMicral  of  New 
Netherlands,  with  a  mixed  Swedish  and  Dutch 
expedition  to  seize  and  settle  a  point  on  the 
coast  Minuit  landed  April  1638,  choosing  the 
peninsula  where  Wilmington  now  stands,  about 
two  miles  back  from  the  river;  he  called  the 
creek  "the  Elbe,*  and  built  a  fort  which  he 
named  Christina,  after  the  girl-queen  of  Swe- 
den, Gustavus'  aaughter.  The  creek  later  was 
given  that  name,  now  changed  to  (HiristiatUL 
The  entire  domain  he  called  New  Sweden.  The 
Dutch  protested,  but  as  their  company  had  to 
pay  its  own  war  bills  they  did  no  more,  and  in 
1640  the  Swedish  government  sant  another 
body  of  colonbts.  More  Dutch  came  also  and 
settled  some  miles  below-  the  stockholders  of 
the  enterprise  were  partly  in  Holland  and  partly 
Sweden,  and  each  party  sent  its  own  country- 
— *      Tu^  c.»j:..t.  ..drf* !..•»»-.■■..  were  vigorous 


The  Swedish  settlem 


by,  driving  a  New  Haven  English  colony  off 
Stdcm  Creek  in  New  Jersey  and  keeping  the 

J  lace  themselves,  with  a  fort  called  Elsenhurg. 
n  1646  the  Dutch  built  a  block-house  on  the  site 
of  Philadelphia,  opposite  Fort  Nassau  built  by 
them  in  1623;  the  Swedish  governor.  Prints, 
marched  there  and  pulled  it  down.  But  when 
Stuyvesanl  came  to  New  Netherlands  in  1647  he 
was  under  orders  to  fight,  and  in  1651  built  Fort 
Casimir  on  the  site  of  New  Castle,  bloddng  the 
Delaware  to  the  Swedes,  Rising,  Printz's  suc- 
cessor, attacked  and  captured  it  in  1654  and 
changed  the  name  to  Tnnity.  Stuyvesant  came 
down  in  1655  with  a  large  force,  captured  not 
only  Trinity  but  (Christina,  deported  the  officers 
to  New  Amsterdam  and  forced  the  rest  to 
swear  allegiance  to  New  Netherlands  or  leave 
the  country.  Trinity  was  renamed  New  AmsteL 
The  Swedish  rule  was  now  ended,  but  the 
Swedish  blood  remained,  as  many  family  names 


little  Dutch,  which  composes  the  population  of 
the  Sute.  Between  1631  and  1656  10  expedi- 
tions were  sent  out  by  the  Swedish  government 
and,  according  to  a  census  taken  by  Rising  in 
1654,  there  were  368  persons,  Swedes  and  Dutch, 
on  the  Delaware. 

When  the  Duke  of  York  tocJc  New  Amster- 
dam from  the  Dutch  in  1664  the  Delaware  set- 
tlements went  with  it,  and  New  Arostel  was  re- 
named New  Castle.  When  the  Dutch  retocJc 
New  York  in  1673  there  was  a  renewed  Dutch 
rule  on  the  Delaware,  which,  however,  lasted 
but  one  year,  Delaware  and  New  York  being 
restored  to  England  by  the  Trea^  of  Westmin- 
ster, 1674.    On  24  Aug.  1682,.  by  a  supplemental 
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deed  from  the  Duke  of  York,  William  Penn  ac- 
quired the  whole  countiy  comprising  the  present 
State  of  Delaware,  llicre  were  at  that  time 
about  3,500  people  ■in  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  lemtories  and  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Delaware  from  Trenton  to  Salem*; 
7,000  in  1684  in  the  province  alone.  The  people 
from  the  earUest  settlements  were  successivcl} 
governed  t^  Swedish,  Dutch  and  En^ish  rulers, 
with  few  or  no  legislative  powers  until  Petm'i 
time,  when  a  pretense  of  granting  such  was 
made  by  him.  It  is.  indeed,  a  strange  anomaly 
that  a  good  man  wtto  from  his  Newgate 
cell  penned  works  on  liber^  of  conscience  wor- 
thy to  rank  with  Milton's  'Areopagitica,'  or 
o^er  like  classics  of  human  liberty,  could  have 
originated  so  autocratic  a  system  of  govern- 
ment as  his  Upland  Code  of  168i  which  was,  in 
fact,  an  utter  denial  of  all  self-govemmcnt  1 
But,  despite  this,  the  people  gradualism  won  the 
right  of  self-government,  till,  upon  their  separa- 
tion in  1776  from  Pennsylvania,  'the  three  coun- 
ties upon  the  Delaware,'  as  they  had  been  styled, 
assumed  the  full  power  of  autonomy  under  the 
name  of  the  'State  of  Delaware.*  The  centuiy- 
long  title  dispute  with  the  Baltimores  was  set- 
tled in  1768.  The  lower  river  settlements  were 
first  governed  as  part  of  Pennsylvania,  sending 
six  representatives  each  to  its  legislature;  but 
there  was  no  community  of  interests  or  feel- 
ings between  the  two  sections;  quarrels  were 
frequent  and  in  1691  the  three  counties  seceded 
and  for  two  years  there  was  a  dual  government 
In  1703  they  were  granted  a  separate  legislature, 
which  met  at  New  Castle  and  the  two  sections 
continued  more  peaceabljy  together,  having  one 
council  and  governor,  till  the  Revolution,  In 
the  Continental  Congress  the  colony  was  sepa- 
rately represented  as  the  'Three  Lower  Coun- 
ties on  the  Delaware.*  These  counties  were 
originally  known  as  New  Castle,  Jones  and 
Whorekill  or  Deal,  but  Penn  changed  them  — 
Deal  to  Sussex  and  Jones  to  Kent  On  21  Sep- 
tember a  convention  at  New  Castle  adopted  a 
State  constitution,  in  which  the  three  counties 
were  called  "The  Delaware  State.*  John  Mc- 
Kinley  was  elected  its  first  president  or  gover- 
nor in  1777.  It  was  the  first  (7  December)  to 
ratify  the  national  Constitution.  In  1792  it 
adopted  a  new  constitution;  in  1831  a  third 
and  in   1897  the  present   one. 

Delaware  was  a  slave-holding  State  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  a  larae  number  of  its  people, 
especially  in  Kent  and  Sussex  counties,  warmly 
sympathized  with  the  Southj  but  even  there  a 
deep  reverence  for  the  Constitution  and  a  devo- 
tion to  the  Union  was  felt.  But  die  large  pre- 
Enderance  of  population  and  wealth  in  New 
stle,  together  with  the  courageous  loyalty 
of  its  war  governor,  William  Cannon,  kept  the 
State  from  secession.  Still,  had  the  buffer 
State  of  Maryland  seceded,  it  is  possible  Dela- 
ware would  also  hare  done  so.  On  2  Jan.  1861, 
the  house  unanimously,  and  the  senate  by  a 
majority,  voted  'unqualified  disapproval*  of  a 
solicitation  to  secede,  made  in  person  by  Henry 
Dickinson  I  a  commissioner  from  Mississippi. 
The  call  for  Union  troops  was  answered  so 
quickly  and  fully  that  Lincoln  said  in  his  mes- 
sage of  3  Dec.  1861,  'Noble  little  Delaware  led 
off  ri^t  from  the  first.*  The  records  of  the 
War  Department  show  that  out  of  its  entire 
male  population  of  59,689 — of  which  nearly 
one-sixth    were    blacks  —  it    furnished    13,651 


troops  — a  proportion  probably  not  equaled  by 
any  other  State.  If  to  this  be  added  the  huib- 
dreds  who  entered  the  Southern  army,  it  would 
amount  to  about  one- fourth  of  all  the  males  I 
In  this  it  kept  good  its  unequaled  record  of 
1776,  when  out  of  a  population  of  37,219  it  gave 
A,72&  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  besides 
several  hundred  militia.  During  the  Recon- 
structioD  period,  however,  the  legislative  ma- 
jority s>;mpathized  with  the  South,  and  by 
large  majorities  in  both  branches  voted  against 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  amendments. 
Delaware  and  Kentucky  never  ratified  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment.  The  leading  element 
in  State  politics  since  IgSO  has  been  the  "Peace 
Democrats,*  devoted  to  the  Union  but  op^sed 
' '• —  of  the  States,  as  exemplified  in  the 


always  small,  except  in  1S78  when  the  Re[|tibli- 
cau  party  was  temporarily  ruined  by  joining 
the  Greenback-Labor  party. 

The  American  Flag  was  first  unfurled  on 
land  in  the  fight  at  Cooch's  Bridge,  Dd. 
3  Sept.  1777;  a  handsome  monument  marki 
the  spot.  George  Read,  "The  Signer,*  as  he  i« 
styled  in  Delaware  annals,  shares  with  one 
other  the  unique  distinction  of  having  signed 
all  the  three  great  charters  of  the  Nation's 
freedom,  vii.,  Ae  first  petition  of  the  Congress 
of  1774  to  the  king,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  nickname.  The  Blue  Hen's 
Chickens,*  for  the  people  of  Delaware,  was 
first  given  to  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  of 
Captain  Caldwell,  famous  for  their  dash  and 
grit,  either  because  of  the  prize  fighting  cocks 
(chickens  of  a  certain  'blue  hen*)  he  carried 
with  him,  or  from  their  blue  uniforms.  Tradi- 
tion says  their  fiag  also  bore  the  inscription. 

The  early  colonizers  or  governors  of  New 
Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex  counties,  prior  to 
Delaware  statehood,  were  as  follows: 

ComelhM  JuxibaeD  Usr 

Williun  VerhulM 

PotAf  Minuit 

WoBta-  ViQ  TmllM 


Petei  Mimiit 163S-1M0 

PBt«  HolUndwr 1640-1643 

John  Print! 1M3-16S3 

Peter  Sttijrvt«nt 1647-1653 


la^BBs!' 


Peter  Stuyvcaant . . 


Sun  8t^ni»ii 

xaoder  HiooyoiiA.  . 


Richud  Njcholi 1664-1664 

Robett  KwdUoi 1664-1667 

Prucii  Lovelue 1667-lMS 

John  Out 166«-1673 


Bdmow)  Androa 1674-1674 

BdniuBd  Csnlwdl 1674-1676 

Jolin  Collier 1676-1677 

(^iriitoiAa  BDIop It77-I6ai 

AntiBnv  BidcUkM luteal 
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.  Uoder  William'  Penn,  proprietor,  1681-1718, 
twenty-iix  representatives  oi  Peon  ruled  up 
to  1704  when  the  three  counties.  New  Castle, 
Kent  and  Sussex  seceded  and  set  up  their  own 
local  government,  merely  acknowledging  the  au- 
thority of  the  Provincial  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
VBoia.  Thereafter,  13  such  Provincial  gover- 
Dors  represented  William  Penn  till  bis  death  in 
1718,  and  hia  three  sons  as  Proprietors  up  to 
1776,  when  the  three  counties  separated  from 
Pennsylvania  and  became  the  autonomous  State 
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r  1776 

JohD  McEinlcy.  21  Psb.  1777.  uplund  by  tbt  Britiili  11 

Sopt.  1777. 

nioau  UcKeu,  BCting.  11  Bept.     1777  to  2Q  Oct.      1777 

GMige  Rad,  utiiw 10  Cict.      1T77  to  20  Mvch  177t 

Chut  RodnaF.  PR* 20  Much  177B  to  \i  Nov.     17B1 

JolmDidcbMDn 13  Nov.     1781  to    *  Nov.     17B2 

J^m  Coolc  uliiB 4Mov.     t7S2  to    B  Pgfa.      17BJ 

Nkll0l»»  V»iDyI» 8  Feb.      17Bi  to  27  Oct.      17«6 

Tbomu  Colliiu 27  Oct.      ITM  to  29  Much  17B9 

Jahu  Dkvii,  ■etiog »M>rdil7M  to  30  Mir      17B9 

JothiuCUyton 30  May     1780  uUJu.       1703 

13  to  Ju.       17M 
HtoZlScpt  1797 

MMudhlBOl 


01  t 


1801 


20  to  Jao.       1S21 

21  ta  April  1811 
.22  to  Tan.  I81J 
»  taio  June  1813 
1  1823  \i<  Ju.  ISM 


H  at  1832 

Caleb  P.  Benoett.  Amcr.  Rip..  Jan.  1B33  to  9  April  1S3« 
Chact«  PoUc.  actii«.  Aam.  Rep.  Apiil  9,  ia»  to  Jan.  1837 
ConuUuaP.  Comegra  Whis. ,  Jan.       1BJ7  to  Jan.       18*1 

William  B.  Coop«iWhig Jan.       IMl  to  J»n.       IMS 

Thomaa  Stockton,  V^ Jsn.  '««  ">  2  March  1»M 

Joaaiib  MauU.actiiw.whia. . .  1  March  ISMto  1  May  IMfi 
1nBBmTCmpl«.a(£nc.m>ia,...  1  Hay  1S46  to  Jan.  IMT 

William  Tbarp.  Oem Jan.    1847  to  Jan.   1851 

WmiBni  K.  Rom.  D«m Jan.    lUt  to  Jaa.   1BS3 

fttac  F.  Caow.  Whig Jan.   ISSS  to  Ian.   !»» 

William  Burton,  Dem ...Jan.    1859  to  Jan.    1863 

William  Cannon.  Rap Jan.  1863  to  1  March  1865 

Oove  SaulibuiT,  actmg,  Dsm..  1  Manh  1865  to  Jan.  1867 

Oova  SaulabiiTy.  Dam Jan.    I»«T  to  Jan.  1871 

Jamea  Pondsr.  Dam Jan.   18  7 1  to  Jan.   1873 

John  P.  Cochran.  D«B Jan.    1875  to  Jan.   1879 

lohoW.  HaD.  Dem Jan.    1879  to  Jan.  1883, 

Oiailea  a  Stockier.  Dam Jan-    1883  to  Jan.   1887 

Benjamin  T.  Bi^.  Dem.. . I Jan.    1S87  to  Jan.    1891 

Robert  j.  Reynolda.  Dem Jao.    1891  to  Ian.   1895 

Joahua  H.  MaTvdTRap Jan.  IMS  to  8  Apnl  tS9S 

WilUam  T.  Wataon.  acting.  Dun.  8  April  IBQS  to  Jan.  1897 
Ebs  W.  Tunmll.  Dem Jan.   1897  to  Jan.   1901 

oovBaHOKs  oirom  nm  oomtituTioh  of  1897 

John  Hunn.  Rap Jan.  1901  to  Jan.  190S 

Prensn  Lea.  Rep Jan.  190S  to  Jan.  1909 

Simeon  S.  PennewiTI.  Rap Jan.  1909  to  Jan.  1913 

CharleiR.  Miller.  Rep Jan.  1913  to  Jan.  1917 

John  G.  Townaeoa.  Jr..  Rep Jan.  1917  to 

Wru-iAM  E.  WmcHT, 
Editor.  MiddUlovm,  Dei.  Transcnpt. 
DELAWARE,  Ohio,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Delaware  County;  on  ihe  Whetstone  (Olen- 
tangy)  River,  and  on  branches  ot  the  Cleveland,- 
CindnMli,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  the 
Pennsylvania  and  several  other  railroads,  24 
miles  north  of  Columbus.  It  is  the  trade  centre 
of  Delaware  and  surrounding  counties,  and  has 
manufactures  of  iron,  flour,  woolens,  lumber, 
iumiture,  agricultural  implements,  chairs,  car- 


riages, dgsrs,  guolJM  c&ginte,  etc  It  &  die 
seat  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College.  The  former 
is  a  coeducational  college  whidi  was  organized 
in  1842.  Part  of  its  work  is  at  Columbus,  aUo. 
It  contains  a  Carnegie  library  and  was  the 
birthplace  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  There  are 
sulphur,  magnesia  and  other  mineral  spring 
nearby,  and  the  city  has  large  railroad  repair 
shops,  hotels,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and 
two  national  banks.  DeiawaTe,  incorporated  in 
1827,  is  governed  by  a  mayor  elected  every  two 
years,  and  a  municipal  council.    Pop.  9,076. 

DELAWARE  BAY,  a  Urge  bay  or  arm  of 
the  sea,  between  the  States  of  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey.  The  Delaware  River  and  several 
small  streams  How  into  this  bay.  It  is  65  miles 
tone,  and  in  the  centre  about  30  miles  across, 
and  about  15  miles  at  its  mouth,  from  Cape 
Henlopen  to  Cape  May.  At  the  entrance  to 
this  bay,  near  Cape  Henlopen,  is  situated  the 
Delaware  Breakwater,  the  object  of  wtidi  is 
to  afford  vessels  a  shelter  within  the  cape.  The 
breakwater  proper  is  1,200  yards  in  length, 
and  runs  in  a  straight  line  from  east- southeast 
to  west- northwest,  leaving  an  entrance  650 
yards  wide  between  its  east  end  and  the  north 

foint  of  the  cape.  It  serves  also  as  an  ice- 
reak  against  the  floating  ice  which  sometimes 
comes  down  the  bay.  At  the  distance  of  350 
yards  from  the  uj^per  or  western  end  of  the 
breakwater  a  similar  dike,  of  500  yards  in 
length,  is  projected  so  as  to  form  an  angle  o£ 
146  degrees  IS  minutes  with  the  breakwater. 
Government  lighthouses  are  stationed  at 
the  entrance,  to  indicate  shoal  places  in 
the  channel  and  breakers  ^long  tbe  shore. 
The  dividing  line  between  Delaware  and 
and  New  Jersey  runs  northwest  and  south- 
west through  the  centre  of  Delaware  Bay 
and  up  the  Delaware  River.  The  bay  is  a 
broad  open  watercourse  to  Wilmington,  the 
most  populous  citv  of  Delaware,  and  beyond 
Wilmington,  to  tne  north,  on  the  Delaware 
River,  to  Philadelphia  and  Camden,  two  of  the 
largest  shipping  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

DELAWARE  COLLEGE,  an  institution 
founded  at  Newark,  Del.  18U,  closed  in  1859. 
In  1870  it  was  reopened  as  a  "Land  Grant  Col- 
lege,' the  Slate  of  Delaware  ai^roprialiiw 
funds  received  under  the  Land  Grant  Act  of 
1862.  Further  aid  received  from  the  State  funds 
obtained  under  the  congressional  act  called  the 
"Hatch  Bill*  enabled  the  college  to  open  ao 
.agricultural  experiment  station  in  1887.  A  stiQ 
further  grant  was  received  under  the  act  of 
1890.  The  college  began  to  receive  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $40,000  in  1897,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Nelson  bill  which  was  enacted  in  that 
year.  Until  1913  the  charter  was  renewable 
every  20  years  but  in  that  year  by  act  of  the 
legislature  it  was  made  permanent.  In  1913-18 
the  college  received  a  State  appropriation  of 
$150,000,  paid  in  five  instalments  for  the  erection 
of  buildings  and  plant  to  house  8  woman's  col- 
lege, which  in  the  main  is  a  distinct  institution 
from  Delaware  Colle^,  but  for  certain  pur- 
poses of  State  administration  they  are  co- 
ordinated. The  library  contains  about  20,500 
volumes;  there  are  232  students  and  31  instruc- 
tors. The  coIIm;*  is  non-sectarian;  its  property 
is  valued  at  WOO.OOO  and  its  toUl  _income. 
including  tuition  or  incidental  charge3,'is  % 
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^0.  The  COM  of  tnitioa  is  W  ptt  aoBumi 
while  the  student's  Uviae  exi«asts  ace  Crom . 
il7$  to  $275  A  year,  wiu  additional  expenses 
(ices,  boola,  «*c.>  oi  (75  to  $100. 

DELAWARE  ft  HUDSON  RAILROAD. 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroid  a'ystem  is 
the  oulcotne  of  a  series  of  ^oidganations  of' 
nuuiy  un*U  Unes  lowed  and  constnicted  from 
thne  to  time  bv  the  Ddaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
G^pany,  which  was  chartered  under  the  larws 
oi  the  State  of  New  York  in  1823  as  a  coal  min- 
ing and  transportatknl  corporation.  The  Stale 
also  loaned  its  credit  of  SSOO.OOQ  to  aid  in  the 
cOnsfnictkm  of  a  canal  from  Honesdale,  Pa,, 
across  die  Delaware  River  tf  Rondout,  N.  Y. 
(»ow  a  part  of  the  dty  of  Kitigston)  on  the 
Hudson  River,  hence  the  name,  'Delaware  and 
Hudson.^  The  canal  was  completed  in  1828 
with  capacity  for  boats  carrying  2S  tons.  It 
was  enlarged  in  1844  for  -lO-ton  boats  and  again 
in  1862  for  boats  of  12S  to  150  tons  capacity. 
It  was  6nally  abandoned  in  1899,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  State.  The  rail  lines  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Company,  extend  from 
Wilkesbkrre,  Pa.,  to  Rouse's  Point  on  the 
OAiadian  boundsT?,  wilb  branches  to  Bin^^m- 
ton  and  Troy,  N.  Y,  Rtrtland,  Vt,  Lake  GeorRe 
and  Lake  Plaod,  and  some  lesser  points.  In 
the  number  and  variety  of  its  summer  resorts 
this  railroad  occupies  a  unique  position,  tt>uch- 
ing  Cooperstown,  Sharon  Springs,  Round  Lake, 
Saratoga  Springs,  the  take  Geoigc  and  Lake 
Channilain  resorts,  and  the  eastern  jrateways 
into  (he  Adirondack  Mountains. 

The  total  mile^ie  operated  on  30  June  1916 
was  88563  miles,  of  which  352.26  miles  were 
owned  by  the  company,  and  the  renuiinder 
leased  or  controlled  under  trackase  rights. 
The  operating  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  30  June  1916  were  $25,933,675,  earned  by 
the  transportation  of  7,459,533  passengers  and 
22,623,328  tdns  of  freight  The  individual 
passenger  travel  averaged  17.4  miles  at  a  charge 
of  2.2  cents  per  mile,  aggregating  443,297.189 
triites  and  $2,860,283.  The  freif^t  traffic  aver- 
aged 145.31  miles  per  ton,  at  a  charge  of  0.6S8 
cents  per  ton  per  mile,  aggregating  1,414.674,323 
ton-miles  and  $21,631,35ir  The  operating  ex- 
penses were  $16,381,569.  After  deducting  taxes, 
etc.,  the  total  operating  income  was  g,912,B6S. 
Rents  for  leased  roads  amounted  to  $2,00^142, . 
and  interest  on  the  funded  debt  was  K,712,833. ' 
The  net  income  which  was  transferred  to  profit 
and  loss,  was  $4,769,972.  The  Xvidend  appro- 
priation   from    surplus  was  $3,82^,234. 

The  eqgipment  of  the  road  on  30  June  1916 
consisted  of  488  locomotives  with  an  aggregate 
tractive  capacity  of  18,274.250  tons,  246  pas- 
senger cars,  and  18,818  freight  cars,  of  whiiJi 
11,431  are  coal  cars  with  an  aggregate  capaci^ 
of  463,401  tons.  By  far  the  largest  freight  ton- 
nage of  the  railroad  is  coal,  amounting  in  the 
year  quoted  to  12,567,166  tons,  or  56  per  cent  of 
all  the  freight  handled 

The  entire  investment  in  road  and  equipment 
on  30  June  1916  totaled  $68,642,658.  Other  in- 
vestments, includine  $6M5,Q26  in  coal  lands, 
amounted  to  $63,1(3256.  The  total  long  tierm 
debt  amounted  to  $62/98,000,  and  the  credit 
balance  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  was 
$18,489,610. 


tfaot  at  tfafi  pitnoiidi  to  the  HudsM  Caai-Cvtm*: 
pa»  for  $lS;860j^ 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  syiteiR  includftt 
333.79  miles  of  electnc  linesn  embracing  tttc< 
Usttcial  Tnction  Company,  opcratinK'.in  tJMi 
cUks  oi  Albany,  Renasehex',  Troy,  Wateri^eti 
qotuws,  WMorfonl,  etc.;  the  Hudson  VaHmr) 
Railway  Cootpwy,  oyerttiiig  f rook  WMeriord- 
t»  Waprauburgh  and  Glciu  valbtoUcchanioi-i 
viUe;  the  Sotenectady  Ratlwiv  ■(^tmtmn 
operating  in  die  counties  t>f  Schenecta^; 
Albaiiy  and  Saiatogq ;  and  «th«r  iUnts  in  Tfow , 
and  Flattsburgh,  N.  Y.  The  campaiiy  altoi 
oWm  (in  fonaection  with  the  Renaselacc  and" 
Saratoga  RajJroad)  and  operates  two  flOits  air 
passenger  steamcra,  one  on  Lake  Chantplaiil] 
and  the  other  on  Lake  George.  The  recular- 
rputes  of  the  Champlain  steamers  total  1S9. 
miles  and  their  excursion  rouws  112  milcs.i: 
Ills  route  of  thelLakc  Geor^  stpamen  is  3S< 
miles.  An  .interesting  «vent  m  the  history  of! 
the  company  is  the  fact  that  the  first  steam, 
locomotive  ever  placed  on  a  taikroad  ta  the 
western  hemisphere,  'The  Stourbridge  Lion,*  ■ 
made  its  trial  trip  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  • 
Railroad,  between  Carbondale  and  SeelcyViHe, ' 
OB  8  Abk.  1829.  The  tocomottve  was  built  by  ■ 
Poster  Roswick  ft  Company,  of  Stourbridgcv 
England.  It  arrived  in  New  York  in  UaV' 
1829.  It  was  of  the  grasshopper  ^pe  with' 
walking  beams  and  veRical  cylindera.  '^e' 
locomotive  and  the  tender  were  each  falir-' 
vriieeled,  with  spokes  and  felloes  bf  wood,  iron', 
tires  and  wheel  centres.  The  track  on  which: 
it  ran  was  of  strap  iron  spiked  next  the  inner 
edge  to  large  hemlock  sleepers  laid  on  croRi>> 
ties.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  sys- 
tem in  1916  inchided  the  Albany  and  Susque-' 
hanna  Railroad ;  die  Chateai^ay  and  Lake' 
PJadd  Railroad;  the  Cooperstown  and  Chariotfe' 
Valley  Railroad  ■  the  Cooperstown  and  Sosqu*-  ■ 
hanna  Valley  Railroad;  the  Rensselaer  and ' 
Saratoga  Railroad;  the  Albany  and  Vermont 
Railroad;  the  Rutland  and  Whitehall  Railroad; ' 
the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Railroad ;  the 
Ticonderoga  Railroad;  the  Greenwich  and 
Tohnsonville  Railway;  .the.  Nap!ervi!le  Junction, 
Railway;  the  Northern  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany; the  Quebec,  Montreal  and  Southern  Rail-  ■ 
way;  and  Oie  Schoharie  Valley  Railway. 

DELAWARE  INDIANS  (their  own  name  ' 
Renno  RenappI,  or  Lomo  Lenape,  'true  men^ ;  ■ 
c(.  Illinois,  Innuit,  Lokono,  Muysca,  Alemapni, . 
etc.),  an  unportant  Algonquin  tribe  which  by 
in  die  path  of  white  scttloncnt  on  both  aides  of  ' 
the  Delavnre  Rivir,  and  therefore  fills-  a  large  ■ 

Elace  in  colonial  history.  PreviousH-  ihey  had 
een  subju^tcd  by  the  Iroi^uois,  who,'  instead, 
of  extcminating  or  absofbirig  them,  exacted  , 
tribute,  called  them  'women,'  and  dictatea. their, > 
action.  The  early  Dutch  settlers  were  masueie4  ' 
as  usual ;  but  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaw^  up> : 
held  Indian  titles  to  land  to  sccve  thor  own  • 
possession  against  the  Dutclu  compelling  the', 
latter  in  lum  to  buy  instciid  of  seijihig,  so  there 
was  peace  with  the  Dehwares  in  this  ^period. 
The  Swedes  tried  to  chHatliniie  them  with 
Luther's  catechism,  withotit  much  success.  In 
October  1682,  Penn  made  his  famous  treaty  with 
them,  as  well  and  ai  ill  kept  by  his  succ«ssors 
as  others  of  the  land;  that  the  Dtlawares  did 
not  revenge  the  white  encToaehmenfs  by  massa*. 
ere  was  Sue  to  Peon'*  a        --■■.- 
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llidr  OTCrlords,  the  Iroqiuns,  who  thre&Mied 
to  destroy  them  if  they  molested  'Onas'"  peo[Je. 
The  infamous  trick  of  the  ■Walking  Puixhase* 
(q.V.)  in  1737  (denounced  by  the  Quakers) 
ousted  them  from  half  a  milUon  acres  in  the 
forks  of  the  Delaware  above  Eaaton^  and  the 
Iroquois  with  furious  menaces  compelled  them 
to  retire  to  the  Susquehanna.    Here  settlement 

Grsucd  them,  and  not  darisK  to  resent  it,  a 
ne  part  of  them  by  1750  had  removed  to  die 
Allegfaai^  and  Muskinffutn,  where  they  re- 
covered Indian  courage  and  ferodty.  The  Mo- 
-ravton  misnomries  converted  part  of  the  re- 
mainder, and  these  always  remained  peaceful. 
The  others,  maddened  by  aggression,  joined  the 
French  and  Iroquois  in  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  and  helped  in  Braddock's  defeat;  sullenly 
yielding  in  1758,  after  the  Senecas  had  turned 
against  them,  th^  broke  out  again  in  Pontiac's 
CotispiraiT'  (<l-v.}  of  1762,  and  were  among  the 
besiegers  of  Detroit,  Fort  Pitt,  Duquesne,  etc. 
Defeated  by  Bouquet  at  Bushy  Run,  1763,  they 
mode  peace  in  1764-65.  In  1768  all  the  remnants 
east  of  the  Alleghanies  migrated  west ;  and  the 
Christian  Delawares  founded  the  villsge  of 
Gnadenhuttcn  on  the  Muskingum.  Roving 
bands  of  the  others  kept  the  field  tiQ  the  crushing 
defeat  of  Point  Pleasant  (q.v.),  1774.  In  the 
Revolution  they  were  divided;  ^art  went  with 
the  Bns^sh,  part  made  a  treaty  with  Congress  in 
1778L  The  Christians  remained  quietly  at  Gna- 
denhutten,  till  in  1761  the  English  broke  it  up 
and  removed  them  to  Sandusl^.  Part  of  them 
returned  thither  to  save  their  crops,  and  were 
attacked  by  the  Americans  and  90  of  them  mur- 
dered; the  rest  fled  mostly  to  Canada.  Land 
was  given  them  on  the  Thames,  and  they  founded 
Fairfield,  with  others  who  came  in  17S7  from  the 
Muskingum,  where  Congress  had  settled  them. 
The  wild  tribesmen  remained  hostile,  and  con- 
tributed to  St.  Gair's  defeat  in  1791;  but 
Wume's  victory  forced  them  to  make  peace  in 
1795.  Successive  treaties  removed  them  from 
Ohio,  and  by  1800  the  main  body  were  on  White 
River,  Indiana.  They  did  not  join  Tecumseh  in 
the  War  of  1812,  andin  1818  they  ceded  all  their 
lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  moved  to 
White  River,  Missouri.  There  were  then  1,800 
in  all,  a  few  remaining  in  Ohio.  Later,  some 
went  south  to  Red  River,  on  the  Texan  border, 
by  Spanish  permission.  By  treaty  of  24  Oct. 
1829  the  mam  body,  about  1,000,  settled  on  the 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  They  had  schools  and 
missions.  In  1853  they  sold  all  but  a  reserratton 
in  Kansas,  Invested  the  moneys  sa^donsly,  and 
built  fair  houses,  Inqiroved  their  farms,  etc. 
Ehiring  the  Civil  War,  out  of  201  warriors  thw 
sent  1%  to  the  Union  side,  who  proved  good  sol- 
diers and  guides.  In  1866  their  bnd  was  cut 
up  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  1*ey  sold 
the  whole  tn  1867-68,  and  took  up  lands  on  the 
Verdigris  and  Cane,  bought  from  Ae  Chero- 
kees.  A  special  treaty  of  1666  pennitted  Aem 
to  take  latids  in  severalty  and  become  citizens; 
they  did  so,  and  are  not  a  'tribe*  any  longer, 
though  they  form  a  part  of  the  'Cherokee  Na- 
tion* in  Oklahoma,  numbering  now  914.  There 
are  ether  bands,  which  in  all  make  more  than 
780.  The  had  three  clans,  the  Turtle,  Turkey 
and  Wolf  or  Munsee  (q.v.);  the  latter,  differ- 
ing strongly  from  the  rest,  ts  in  three  divisions, 
—  71  on  the  Thames  in  Canada,  about  200  at 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  with  the  StodAridges,  and 
some  with  the  Chippewa  in  Kansas.    There  are 


also  soMe  on  Grand  River  reserve  in  Ontario^ 
and  about  350  Moravians  on  the  Thames.  Con- 
sult Harrington  in  Americm  Anthropologist 
(1913)  and  Skinner,  < Report  of  the  Arcfaseologi- 
cal  Survey  of  New  Jcrs^*  (1913). 

DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND 
WESTERN  RAILROAD  COMPANY,  Th«, 

a  consolidation  of  a  nanba  of  sbort  rail- 


roads originally  separate  corporations.  It  was 
chartered  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1849  as  the  Ligetts  Gap  Railroad.    This  name 


was  changed  in  1851  to  the  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad.  In  1853  a  consolidation  was 
effected  with  the  Delaware  and  Cobbs  Gw 
Railroad  chartered  but  not  yet  built,  and  the 
present  name  was  then  adopted  The  system 
as  now  operated  extends  from  the  seaboard  at 
New  York  to  the  Great  Lakes  at  BuilaloL 
traversing  New  Jersey,  Fetmsylvania  and 
southern  and  western  New  York,  with  branches 
into  the  slate  and  cement  regions  oC  Peniuvl- 
vania  and  New  Jersey,  the  anthradte  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  agricultural,  dairy  and 
industrial  area  of  central  New  York, 

The  total  mileage  operated  on  30  June  1916 
was  955.06  miles,  of  which  236.12  miles  wer« 
owned  by  the  company,  and  the  remainder  hdd 
under  leases  and  tradrage  dghts.  The  operat- 
ing revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  30  June 
1916  were  *4933S,739,  earned  by  the  trans- 
portation of  24,756j837  passengers  and  26,458^31 
tons  of  frdgbt  The  individual  passenger  travel 
averaged  21.83  miles  at  a  charge  of  1.566  cents 
per  mile  —  aggregating  in  the  year  540,372,771 
miles,  and  $8,462,493.  The  freight  traffic  aver- 
aged 189.35  miles  per  too,  at  a  charge  of  0.719 
cents  per  ton-mile  — aggregating  in  the  year 
5,010,072,493  ton-miles,  and  $36,034,113.  TTie 
operating  expenses  tor  the  year  were  $29,511,- 
90S.  Alter  deducting  taxes,  etc.,  the  total 
operating  income  was  $17,609,604.  Rentals  for 
leased  roads  amounted  to  $5,960,196.  The  total 
net  income  from  all  sources  was  $14,289,516^ 
of  which  $8,444,080  was  appropriated  for 
dividends;  $2,056,742  for  physical  betterments; 
and  a  balance  of  $3,788,694  transferred  to  profit 
and  loss. 

The  equipment  of  the  road  on  30  June  1916 
consisted  of  733  locomotives  with  an  ajsregate 
tractive  capacity  of  23,438*100  tons,  535  pas- 
senger cars;  and  27,812  frei^t  cars,  of  which 
11,452  were  coal  cars  with  an  a^regate  capadty 
of  451,110  tons.  By  far  the  largest  freight  ton- 
nage of  the  road  is  coal,  amounting  in  me  year 
dted  to  12,200,415  tons,  or  46  per  cent  of  a]I 
the  freight  handled. 

The  entire  investment  in  the  road  and 
its  equipment  on  30  June  1916  was  $68^56,fi4a 
Other  investments  of  the  company  amotmted  to 
$71,314,561.  The  total  stock  outstanding  on  the 
dale  mentioned  was  $42^1,120,  and  toe  total 
long  term  debt  was  $1(Q,600.  The  credit 
balance  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  was 
$43,644,436. 

The  company  owns  extensive  anthr^dte  coal 
lands  in  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  counties. 
Pa.  Under  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  the  railroad  discontinued  its 
coal  business  in  1909,  and  this  was  taken  over 
by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Coal  Company.  The  latter  sold  in  1915  9,113,- 
144  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  the  mines  at  $22,- 
726,155. 

The  railroad  owns  and  operates  die  New 
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Yorit  and  HobiAai  Ferry,  connecting  the  cttr 
bf  New  York  with  Hobokcn.  N.  ]. 

The  present  'Lackawanna  Railroad"  as  it 
is  popttlarly  called  includes  as  its  oldest  com- 
ponent the  Ithaca  and  Owcro  Railroad,  char- 
tered in  1828,  completed  in  1834.  For  six  years 
this  road  was  operated  by  horse  power  and 
stationary  engines,  the  company  havii^  no 
locomotives  until  184(X  Other  railroads  now  a 
larl  of  the  system  are  the  Morris  and  Essex 
Railroad;  the  Newark  and  Bloomfield  Railroad; 
the  Sussex  Railroad;  the  Chester  Railroad;  the 
Passaic  and  Delaware  Railroad;  the  Warren 
Railroad;  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  Railroad; 
the  Syracuse  and  Bin^ainton  Railroad;  the 
Utica,  Chenango  and  Susquehanna  Railroad; 
the  Valley  Railroad ;  the  New  York,  Ucka- 
wanna  and  Western  Railroad;  the  Bangor  and 
Portland  Railroad;  and  the  Erie  and  Central 
New  York  Railroad.  An  interesting  incident  in 
its  history  relates  to  the  efforts  of  the  railroad 
to  induce  the  public  to  use  anthracite  coal  as 
fuel,  many  carloads  being  given  away  in  the 
early  SOs  to  those  who  would  agree  to  try  iL 

DELAWARE  RIVEK,  a  river  of  the 
United  States.  Its  main  fork  takes  its  rise  in  a 
little  lake  of  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  on  die 
slopes  of  the  Catsldll  Range  and  at  an  elevation 
of  almost  2,000  feet  This  branch  takes  a  soitdi- 
westem  course  to  Deposit,  about  100  miles  dis- 
tant, whence  it  flows  southeast  and  becomes 
the  boundary  line  between  the  Slates  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  lesser  or  eastern 
fork  also  takes  its  rise  in  the  Catskills  and 
flows  into  the  main  branch  at  Hancock.  After 
leaving  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  it  divides  the  States 
of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  flowing  in  a 
southerly  direction  throu^  the  famous  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap,  to  Eastoii,  Pa.  Its  course  is 
DOW  southeast  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  whence  it  turns 
southwest  and  flows  past  the  great  dtiea  of 
Chester  and  Philadelphia.  Below  Chester  it 
gradually  widens  into  Delaware  Bay.  Its  ex- 
treme length  including  the  bay  and  estuary  is 
410  miles,  of  which  the  bay  t^es  up  about  50. 
The  total  area  of  the  watershed  of  the  Dela- 
ware is  12,012  square  miles,  of  which  3,000  miles 
are  In  New  York,  2,500  in  New  Jersey  and  over 
6,000  in  Pennsylvania.  Along  its  course  are 
considerable  waterfalls  which  are  extensively 
used  for  power  purposes ;  amoc^  these  are 
Wclles's  Falls  at  Lamhertville,  about  15  feet, 
the  Foul  Rift  of  23  feet  at  Belvidere  and  the 
30-foot  fall  at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  In  New  York 
it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Mongaup  and 
Neversink,  In  New  Jersey  the  Musconetcong 
and  Maurice^  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  Lacka- 
waxen,  Ldugh  and  Schnlykill.  Ocean-going 
vessels  ascend  the  Delaware  to  Philadelphia 
and  vessels  of  lighter  draught  to  Trenton. 
From  Easton  to  a  point  opposite  Trenton  its 
course  is  paralleled  by  a  canal.  Other  canals 
tinldng  it  with  great  waterways  are  one  to  the 
Raritan  River,  connecting  New  Brunswick  and 
Trenton,  and  one  to  the  Hudson  River,  from 
Phillipsburg  to  Jersey  City,  N.  J,  The  river 
was  first  explored  in  1609  by  Hendrik  Hudson 
and  in  1615-16  by  Cornelius  Hendrikson  and 
their  reports  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company. 

DELAWARE  WATER  GAP,  Pa.,  village 
in  Monroe  County,  on  the  Delaware  River  and 
Uie    Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Westem  and 


roads,  near  Stroudsbarg,  Pa„  65  miles  north- 
east of  New  York.  The  Delaware  River,  where 
it  passes  through  the  Kittatinny  Range  of  the 
Antalachian  Mountains,  forms  a  gorge  about 
three  miles  in  length  and  above  the  water  the 
sides  rise  to  the  height  of  1,400  feet.  Its  great 
scenic  beauty  attracts  annually  a  cmtsidmble 
number  of  tourists  and  vacationists. 

DBLAWARK,  or  DELAWARE,  Thomu 
West.  See  West,  Thomas,  Loitd  Dclawakk, 
or  Delawauk 

DELBRUCK,  dil'brul^  Hana,  German  his- 
torian of  military  science :  h.  Bergen,  Rugen, 
1S48.*  He  was  educated  in  Heidelberg,  Bonn 
and  Greifswald.  He  was  an  ofRcer  in  the 
Fran  CO- Prussian  War  and  in  1874  became  tutor 
to  Prince  Waldemar.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Reichst^  in  1382^  and  1884-90  and  after 
1883  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Preussicke 
JdhrbUcher.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
modern  history  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
1885.  He  has  written  several  important  works 
on  the  art  of  war  as  practised  within  historic 
The  more  important  of  his  works  i 


aurch  die    Strategic    Friedrichs    des   Gro 

(1890);  <Friedrich,  Napoleon,  Moltke,  Aellere 
und  Neure  Sirate^e>  (1892);  'Geschichie  der 
Kriegskunst  im  Rahmen  der  politischen  Ge- 
schichte'  (3  vols.,  1900-07);  <Erinnerungen, 
Aufsatze  und  Rcden>   (1902). 

DELBRUCK,  Martin  Fricdrich  Rudolf 
von,  German  statesman ;  h.  Berlin,  16  April 
1817;  d.  there  1903.  He  was  educated  at  Halle, 
Bonn  and  Berlin.  Entering  public  life  in  1849 
he  was  finally  made  director  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  (1859);  and  his 
part  in  detaching  Prussia  from  the  Austrian 
commercial  policy  was  considerate.  After 
1862  Bismardc,  then  president  of  the  Cabinet, 
supported  von  Delbruck's  comfflen:ial  ideas  ana 
on  the  same  principles  be  negotiated  treaties 
with  foreign  powers.  In  1867  Delbriick  was 
made  president  of  the  Imperial  Chancellory  of 
the  North  (German  Federation.  In  1870  he 
negotiated  the  treaties  which  made  Germany  a 
unit.  For  five  years  after  the  founding  of  (he 
Empire,  Delbriick  retained  his  office  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Genera!  Chancello^,  now  become 
the  Imperial  Chancellory.  In  1876  he  was  dis- 
missed in  spile  of  his  reputation  and  service. 
Later,  as  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  he  dared 
oppose  Bismarck.  He  retired  from  the  Reich- 
stag in  1881.  In  1896  he  received  the  order 
of  the  Black  E^Ie  at  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 
He  published  'Der  ZoUverein  und  das  Tabaks- 
monopoP  (18S7)  ;  'Der  Artikel  46  der  Reichs- 
verfassung.' 

DELCASSi,  dil-ki'si,  Th£oi>hile.  French 
editor  and  statesman :  b.  Pamiers,  Ariege, 
France,  1  March  1852.  For  some  time  on  the 
staff  of  La  Ripubliiaft  Franiaise  and  was 
elected  deputy  from  Foix  1889  and  re-elected 
1893  and  1898.  He  was  under- Secretary  of  State 
for  the  colonies  and  became  Minister  for  the 
Colonies  in  1894.  He  was  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Brisson's  Cabinet,  holding  the  same 
office  under  Dupuy,  Waloeck- Rousseau  and 
Combes.  He  settled  the  ■Fashoda  Affair"  with 
En^and  and  gave  an  eastern  frontier  to  the 
possessions  of  France  in  Africa.    He  also  cm- 
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clndedA  coDunerciaL  coavcotioo  widi  the  United 
States.  Owing  to  disapproval  of  his  Moroccan 
policy,  on  6  June  1905  ae  resiKned  his  post  as. 
Minister  of  Forei^a  Affairs.  In  the  following 
Biiay  he  again  became  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  and  in  1909  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  coounittM  of  deputte*  appointed 
to  inv«stig«e  various  matters  in  connection 
with  the  navy.  The  report  of  thir  comnuttec,  - 
tvhen  preseoted  to  the  Chamber,  drew  an  at- 
tack on  Delcasse  from  Georges  Ciemenceau,  the 
FremicT.  Delcass^,  saw  his  naval  plans  adopted 
'i  1910,  and  held  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of 


12.  In  January  of  the  latter  year  he  became 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1913  he  was  sent 
to  Saint  Petersburg  on  a  temporary  mission. 
He  was  a^in  Mimsier  of  Foreigm  Affairs  in 
1914,  retaining  his  portfolio  until  October  19lS. 
DEL  CKBDBRE,  del  k:red'i-ri<,  an  Italian 
mercantile   phrase    expressing   a   guarantee 


become  bound  not  only  to  transact  business  for 
their  employers,  but  also  to  guarantee  the  sol- 
vency of  the  persons  to  whom  the  goods  are 
sold,  or  with  whom  business  is  done.  This 
additional  commission  is  known  as  a  del  credere 
coDunission.  The  term  has  come  into  general 
use  in  international  commerce,  and  is  recosniied 
in  the  common-law  system  of  England  and 
America. 

DELEB  PALM,  the  Boratttu  £iki6Pum, 
a  native  of  the  interior  and  west  of  Atrica, 
allied  to  and  somewhat  resembling  the  Palmyra 
palm  (q.v.).  Its  leaves  and  fruits  are  used  by 
the  Africans  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  of 
the  Palmyra  by  the  Asiatics,  and  the  tender 
roots  produced  by  the  young  plant  are  exteiw 
sively  used  as  an  article  of  food.  The  trunk 
is  swollen  about  halfway  up. 

DBL.BCLUZE,  de-ti-klOz,  Btlenne  Jean, 
French  painter  and  critic:  b.  Paris,  20  Feb. 
1781;  d.  Versailles,  12  July  1863.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  David,  and  although  achieving  a  fair 
success  inpaintinghe  abandoned  it  for  criticism 
1816.  He  was  connected  with  several  reviews 
and  papers,  including  the  Moniteur  and  the 
Journal  des  Dibatt,  and  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  being  allied  with  the  young  literary 
circle  of  the  Restoration.  He  also  wrote  sev- 
eral novels.  Among  his  many  works  are  'Precis 
d'un  trait*  de  peinture'  (1828);  'Mademoiselle 
Justine  de  Liron"  (1832):  "Notice  sur  la  vie  et 
les  ouvrages  de  Leopold  Robert*  (1838)  ;  'Dona 
Olympia,  the  Sister-in-law  of  Pope  Innocent 
X'  (1842);  'Gregory  VII,  Saint  Francois 
d' Assise  and  Saint  Thomas  d'Aquin'  0844U 
'Louis  David,  son  &ole  et  son  temps'  (1855); 
and  'Souvenirs  de  soixante  annies'  (18^).  In 
(he  museum  at  Versailles  there  are  some  curious 
pen  and  ink  sketches  by  him  of  scenes  ot  the 
invasion  of  Paris  in  1814.  Among  his  paintings 
are  <Mort  de  Astyanax' ;  'Enlevement  d'Europe* 
(1808);  "Enlevement  d-Hilene  par  Paris* 
(I8I0);  'Un  sacrifice  k  CerJs.  Herminie  et 
TancredC   (1812);   'Auguste  et  Cinna'   (1814). 

DELEDDA,  Gruia  (Mrs.  M.  P.  Lou- 
baud),  Italian  poetess  and  novelist:  b.  Nuoro, 
Sardinia,  1872.  She  owes  her  wide  popularity 
to  an  impulsive  ori(^naliiy  in  her  portrayal  of 


Sardiaian  life.  Her  first  aswys  wore  accepted' 
by  Angelo  D*  Gubematis  for  ms  reviews,  Vila' 
Ilaliana  and  Natura  ed  Arte.  Her  first  novel, 
'Anime  oneste,'  received  the  honor  of  a  grace- 
fiU  preface  by  Ru^ero  BonghL  Among  her, 
works,  many  of  which  have  been  transUted  inlo. 
other  la;^;uages,  are  'Fior  di  Sardegoa,'  'Rac- 
conti  Sardi,'  *AJnore  regale,'  'La  via  del  male,' 
'Nostra  Signora  del  Buon  Consigiio,'  'Le.ten- 
lazioni,'  <I1  Veccbio  della  Moi^igRa,'  'VofO 
il  Divonio,'  'II  Tesoro,'  'Elias  Portolu*— 
which  is  perhaps  her  best— and  'Nostal^e.' 
The  main  charm  of  her  lomances  is  described 
as  'unc  certaine  lanvagsrie.* 

DELBGATB.  See  Delecattdit  ;  Dele- 
gate, CoUKT  or. 

DBLEGATS8,  Conrt  of,  the  old  EngUsh 
court  final  of  appCal,  and  was  so-called  because 
the  judges  thereof  were  delegated,  by  the  king's 
commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  hear  and 
determine  appeals  in  the  three  following  pases : 
(1\  Where  a  sentence  was  given  in  any  ecclesi- 
astical cause,  by  the  archbishop  or  his  ofKcial ; 
(2)  when  anjr  sentence  was  given  in  any  ecclesi- 
astical cause  in  the  places  eaeempt;  Xi)  wlicn  a 
sentence  was  given  in  the  admirals'  court,  in 
suits  dvil.  and  marine,  by  order  of  the  dvil 
law.  This  court  has  been  abolished,  and  the 
privv  council  is  now  the  great  court  of-appeal 
in  alt  ecclesiastical  causes. 

DELEGATION,  a  person  or  body  of 
persona  deputed  to  act  for  another.  Before 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  adopted,  the  per- 
sons constituting  the  Congress  at  Philadel- 
phia were  called  delegates,  and  the  body  of 
representatives  of  a  State  in  Congress  is  still 
culed  the  delegation  of  a  State,  In  Maryland 
alid  Vif^nia  the  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
latures which,  in  most  of  the  other  States,  is 
called  house  of  representatives,  has  the  name  of 
house  of  delegates.  The  name  of  delegate  is 
also  given  to  the  representatives  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  Territories  not 
yet  formed  into  States.  In  Italy  branches  of 
government  are  often  called  delegasume,  and 
their  members  delegati.  Ponaeth  in  Lombardy, 
Venice  and  the  states  of  the  Church  the  term 
delegasione  was  applied  both  to  the  governor 
and  governing  court  of  a  province  and  to  the 
province  itself.  The  delegate  was  always  a 
prelate,  and  directly  appoint^  by  the  Pope.  In 
the  civQ  law,  delegation  is  that  act  by  which  a 
debtor  transfers  to  another  person  the  duty 
to  pay,  or  a  creditor  transfers  to  another  person 
the  nght  to  receive  payment. 

DBLBNDA,  de-l&i'da,  tfaingi  to'  be  erased 
or  Mcpui^d.  Detenda  est  Cortkago  is  the  cele- 
brated sentence  with  whkh  Cato  the  elder  was 
accustomed  to  conclude  all  his  speeches  in  the 
Roman  senate.  His  hatred  of  Carthage  arose 
from  a  jealousy  of  its  flouri^ing  state,  and  die 
-  '  '--  ger  to  Rome. 


DE  LEON,  Thomas  Cooper,  American 
BuHior  and  playwright :  b.  Colombia,  S.  C  21 
May  J839 ;  d.  19  March  1916.  He  was  auditor 
Topographical  Engineering  Bureau,  Washington, 
18S8-6I,  served  in  Confederate  army  1861-65, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  connected  with 
magazine  and  newspaper  Work  in  Baltimore, 
New  York  and  Mobile.  He  organized  the  Mt>- 
bile  Mardi  Gras  Camml  and  wu  its  noDagttr 
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for  25  ynrs,  and  tm  desi^Kd  carnivals  for 
many  oiner  cities  for  dicir  various  celebrationa. 
Among  his  vorki  are  *Tbe  Rode  or  the  R;e' ; 
'Creole  and  Puritan* ;  <A  Fair  Blockade 
Breaker';  <Thc  Puritan's  Daughter';  'Four 
Years  in  Rebel  Capitals' ;  'Out  of  the  Su^hur' ; 
*A  Bachelor's  Box* ;  'An  Innocent  Qieat' ; 
'Crag  Nest' ;  'Life  of  jMtf>h  Wheeler' ;  ud 
'Conlederatc  Metnoriea.' 

DBLESCLUZK,  dM^-kluz,  Loois  Charles, 
French  communist:  b.  I>reux,  20  Oct.  1809;  4 
Paris.  28  May  1871.  The  February  rcTolu- 
tion  opened  to  him  a  career  in  Paris,  where  his 
clever  and  facile  pen  quickly  made  him  popular 
with  the  rabble,  but  earned  lum  from  the  author- 
ities imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  10,000  francs. 
Again  at  Paris  in  1853,  he  was  sentenced  to 
two  yean*  imprisonment,  and  was  next  trans- 

Soried  to  Cayenne,  where  he  remained  till  1859. 
(e  described  his  Bufferings  in  'De  Paris 
i  Cayenne:  journal  d'lui  transport^'  (1867). 
After  his  return  he  was  quiet  for  some  years, 
until  his  journal,  Riveil,  started  in  1868  to 
advocate  the  doctrines  of  the  Interna tional, 
brou^t  him  into  new  trouble.  In  the  history 
of  the  Paris  Commune  he  plajvd  a  prominent 
part,  and  upon  his  head  rests  in  great  part  the 
guilt  of  the  murder  of  the  hostages,  and  Ihc 
burning  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  d^. 
He  (Ued  on  the  last  barricade. 

DBLESSERT,  d^-Hs-sar,  Benjamin,  French 
naturalist  and  philanthropist ;  b,  Lyons,  14  Feb. 
1773;  d.  Paris,  1  March  1847.  In  1803  he  started 
cot  ton- spinning  in  France,  but  is  particularly 
distinguished  Dy  his  efforts  to  produce  beet- 
root sugar.  As  early  as  1801  he  was  enga^d  in 
refining,  but  in  1806  he  began  the  experiments 
which  were  successfully  terminated  and  an- 
nounced to  Chaptal  on  2  Jan.  1812.  When  he 
heard  of  it  Napoleon  was  in  ecstasies:  'We 
must  see  it:  let  us  go,^  he  said.  *De]essert,* 
says  Flourens,  who'  narrates  this  incident,  liad 
just  time  to  go  to  Passy,  where  his  work  was. 
On  his  arrival  he  found  the  gates  surrounded  by 
tiie  imperial  chasseurs,  who  refused  him  admit- 
tance. He  told  them  who  he  was  and  entered. 
Hie  emperor  had  seen  and  admired  everything; 
excitement  was  at  its  height.  Approaching 
Delessert,  die  emperor  toolc  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  from  his  own  breast  and  gave 
it  to  him.*  It  was  announced  next  day  in  the 
Uonileur  'that  a  revolution  in  French  com- 
merce had  been  accomplished."  Delessert 
lived  through  the  collapse  which  the  manufac- 
ture suffered  after  Napoleon's  fall,  and  long 
enough  to  see  it  revive  and  become  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

DELFSHAVEN,  or  DELFTSHAVEN, 
the  former  being  the  modem  form,  once  the 
haven  or  port  of  Delft,  but  now  part  of  the  city 
of  Rotterdam,  on  the  river  Maas,  and  the  start- 
iug  point  of  the  voyage  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
"T  Ainerica,  in   1620,   and  the  birth  pla 
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Piet   Hein,   the    Dutch    admiral   who  in    1628 
captured  uie  West  India  Spanish  riatt    " 
with  its  cargo  of  $12,000,000  in  silver.  His 


-  -h  (he  little  park  brfiind  the  historic  edifice  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  The  large  island,  which 
fonned  in  the  river  Maas  in  front  of  the  town, 
has  been  recently  reclaimed  to  the  main  land,  by 
filling  the  space  occupied  by  the  inner  channd. 
In  front,  facing  the  nver,  is  the  Pilgrims'  Ave- 
nue,, or  quay,  named  July  1892  in  honor  of  the 


Sqieiratists  M^tng  for  Anurioti  lley  spenb 
the  night  before  en^ric^ion  on  the  SpetdmeU, 
in  the  now  greatly  altered  warehouse  of  tbe 
East  India  Company,  the  ship  sailing  22  July. 
After  the  revival  of  interest  in  Pilgrim  his- 
tory, a  stone  from  this  edifice  was,  with  txie' 
from  Scrooby,  England,  and  another  from 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  set  in  the  facade  of  the  New 
Eaglaiid  Cotigregational  Church  in  Chicago. 
After  the  great  fire,  in  which  this  hwidsome. 
edifice  w«s  gutted,  the  three  stones  remained 
intact  Three  large  dykes  defend  Delfahaven' 
from  the  water,  and  here,  In  1574,  these  were 
cut  to  flood  the  country  and  relieve  Leyden. 
Two  hundred  'Cannon  boats,*  loaded  with, 
herrings  and  bread,  moved  up  the  flood  and 
raised  the  siege.  The  arms  of  Delfshaveo  con- 
tain representatives  of  ^een  fields  and  white 
waters,  in  alternate  strips,  with  herrings  and 
wheat.  In  the  river  Schie  which  from  Leyden 
and  Delft  has  for  centuries  been  made  into  a 
canal  and  flowing  through  D.,  the  Pilgrim  boats 
were  moored.  On  28  Sept,  1906,  in  celebration 
of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  sailing  of  the 
first  Pilgrim  company  —  others  followed  —  a 
bronze  tablet,  presented  by  the  Boston  Congre- 
gational Club  and  set  in  the  south  wall,  was 
unveiled  in  the  Reformed  Church,  before  an 
international  audience.  'In  the  Consistory 
Room  of  this  church,  formerly  a  cloister  chape] 
bnilt  in  1416,  is  kept  a  registry  book  for  the 
Americans  and  others  who  visit  the  place.  On 
the  north  wall,  is  a  stone  from  Chicago  with  a' 
Greek  inscription.  In  I91S,  a  storm  destroyed 
several  of  the  larger  windows  and  the  Dutch 
congregation  replaced  the  same  in  stained  glass, 
with  two  splendid  memorial  designs-  in  cele- 
bration of  the  "rocking  the  cradle  of  a  great 
nation,*  Other  companies  of  Pilgrims  from 
Leyden  sailed  later  from  this  port.  A  picture, 
pauited  b^  one  of  the  Cuyps,  father  or  son,  dis- 
covered, m  1895.  by  George  H.  Boughton;  prob- 
ably depicts  the  actual  scene  of  embarcation. 
The  rotunda  picture  in  the  capitol  at  Washing- 
*aa,  by  Weir,  showing  luxurious  costumes  and 
imaginary  hills  in  the  background,  waa  painted 
before  the  recovery  of  the  Pilgrim  story.  Con- 
sult Griffis,  'The  Pilgrims  in  Their  Three 
Homes,'  (1914). 

WiujAM  Eixiot'  Qaimi, 
DELFT,  or  DBLF,  Holland,  town  in  the 
province  South  Holland,  six  miles  southeast  of 
The  Hague  and  ei^t  miles  northwest  of  Rotter- 
dam. It  stands  on  a  dead  flat,  and  is  intersected 
in  all  directions  by  canals,  which  are  crossed  by 
)5©  bridges,  mostly  of  atone.  These  canals  make 
the  great  market-t^ace  with  its  public  build- 
ings an  island,  approached  by  nine  bridges.  The 
counterscarps  of  the  old  rami^rts  are  now 
planted  with  trees,  and  form  public  walks.  The 
town-hall  iStadhiHs),  in  the  markeit-place.  is  a' 
large,  solid-loolang  bnilding,  with  a  heavy  ^ 
square  tower  rising  from  its  roof.  The  Prinse*-' 
hof,  once  the  ocxasional  residence  of  William 
I  of  Orange,  and  the  scene  of  his  assassination' 
(10  July  1584>,  is  now  a  military  barrack.  The 
old  Retormea  church  contains  the  monummts 
of  Admirals  Tromp  and  Hein,  the  famous 
naturalist  Leenwenhoek,  and  other  worthies. 
The  magnificent  mausoleum  of  William,  and  the 
burial-place  of  the  Oratige  family,  are  in  the 
New  Church  (1412-76) ;  and  from  iu  huge 
square  tower  the  town  and  nei^boihood  are 
from  time  to   time   regaled  wiA  Ae  richeat 
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DBLPT  FAIENCE— DELHI 


nwsic  from  a  chitne  of  three  ocUt«s;  the  New 
Church  contains  also  the  tomb  of  Hugo  Grotint. 
Delft  has  long  been  the  seat  of  an  arsenal,  and 
was  fonnerly  the  centre  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  Idnd  of  pottery  called  dclftwan  or  del,  an 
industry  now  rerived  under  the  name  of  *New 
Delf.*  The  chief  manufactures  now  carried  on 
comprise  firearms,  carpets,  leather,  soap,  oil  and 
^.  Delft  was  founded  in  1075  and  received 
Its  charter  in  1246.  It  was  almost  wholly  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  1S36;  and  in  1654  the  powder 
magazine  of  the  arsenal  exploded  accidentally, 
when  not  A  single  house  entirely  escaped,  and 
many  persons  were  killed  or  maimed.  Pop. 
H«5. 

DELFT  FAIENCE.  To  the  Dutch  town 
of  Delft  die  world  is  indebted  for  a  style  in 
faience  that  has  claimed  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  brou^t 
such  large  quantities  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
porcelain  ware  they  created  a  great  ra^e  for 
this  beautiful  'china.'  The  cost  of  this  im- 
ported ware  was,  however,  too  high  for  most  of 
the  citizens.  The  rich  Italian  faience  (majolica) 
had  shown  what  fine  effects  were  obtainable 
with  oqaque  tin  enamels.  Already  the  Dutch 
potters  had  been  producing  tin  enameled  tiles 
for  decorating  wall  surfaces  and  for  covering 
the  surface  of  househ eating  apitaratus  (ovens). 
These  tiles,  with  their  quaint  painted  decoration 
consisting  of  biblical  subjects,  landscapes,  ships, 
coats-of-arms,  etc.,  had  become  popular  all  over 
Europe.  By  coaling  his  darker  clay  body  with 
white  opaque  tin  enamel  the  Delft  potter  had 
found  a  method  of  creating  an  appearance  of 

Srcelain  very  pleasing  to  the  eye.  With  the 
inese  and  Japanese  porcelain  pieces  in  such 
abundance  before  him  he  had  forms  and  decora- 
tion in  plenty  to  carry  out  a  close  imitation  of 
equal  variety  and  beauty.  Starting  al  the  very 
beginning  of  the  1 7  lb  century,  by  1680  this 
Delft  faience  was  in  such  favor  throughout  the 
Continent  and  England  that  about  30  busy  fac- . 
tones  were  in  existence.  Careful  workmanship 
in  potting  and  talented  decoration  produced  a 


to  the  present  day.  The  industry  ' 
till  the  end  of  the  ISth  century,  when  the  cheap, 
handsome  English  ''standard"  formula  'china* 
(see  Cebauics)  6oaded  the  European  markets. 
Leading  Delft  makers  and  painters  were  Her- 
man Pietersi,  Van  Frytom,  A.  Pynackcr,  L. 
Fictor,  L.  and  S.  Ecnhom,  J.  Van  Brower,  A. 
de  Kooghe,  Th.  WiUenburgh,  etc.  Atnoi^  the 
best  known  factories  were  The  Uetal  Pot;  the 
Double  Jug;  the  Claw;  the  Peacock;  the 
Porcelain  Bottle i  the  Three  Tuns;  the  New 
Moor's  Head;  the  Two  Little  Ships;  the  Jug; 
the  Two  Savages. 

CfavKCteriitics. —  The  thick,  warm  yet  bril- 
liant glaze  of  Delft  faience  contrasts  favorably 
with  the  steely  fitter  of  most  Chinese  porce- 
lain. The  white  enamd  backgroimd  had  a  pure, 
though  subdued,  mellow  tone. 

Product. —  Handsome  'garnitures*  for  the 
diimney,  consisting  of  a  central  gourd-shaped 
bottle,  a  beaker  on  either  side,  and  at  either  end 
a  jar  with  cover  (all  of  Chinese  form  and  deco- 
rative motifs),  were  favorites.  Small  vessels 
and  beakers  and  small  plates  and  brushbadcs 
with  bright-colored  decoration  and  gold,  on 
bUck  or  dark  brown  ground,  are  a  much  sou^t- 


for  style.  Other  omanieiita  were  cruets,  candle- 
sticks, scent  bottles,  bird  cage^  lanterns,  sun* 
dials,  flower  holders,  human  and  animal  figures, 
etc.  Peculiar  forms  were  naturalistic  violins, 
shoes  and  slippers  for  holding  flowers,  boxes  of 
all  sizes.  Useful  house  services  were  made  on 
a  large  scale. 

Decoration. —  Imitations  of  the  Chinese 
blue-and- white  decoration  were  made  in  largest 
profusion  —  A.  de  Keyser  excelled  in  this.  Gay 
colors  alongside  the  blue  followed.  Japanese 
s^les  called  "Imari*  and  "Japanese  taste*  were 
closely  imitated  from  1662.  Kany  Oriental 
motifs  were  treated  in  a  semi-European  way 
ichinoiserus). 

Glace, —  Delft  ware  is  coated  with  a  very 
thick,  soft  glaze. 

Paste.—  The  body  runs  from  a  dark  brown 
to  yellow. 

Harkti^The  name  of  the  factorr  or  malnr 
is  quite  commonly  used. 

English  Delftwace^— The  beaittiful  Dutch 
Delft  pieces  qiucklv  attracted  foreign  imitation, 
and  Eji^and,  aided  at  first,  vo  doubt,  by  Dutch 
potters,  soon  (the  date  is  somewhat  obscure) 
bcEcan  making  the  white  opaque'Coated  wvire. 
This  is  generally  termed  delft-ware  in  distinc- 
tion to  true  Delft  Lambeth  (London)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  first  started  this  ware,  which 
was  then  taken  up  by  Bristol  and  Liverpool. 
Whereas  the  Dutch  very  closely  imitated  the 
Chinese  styles  at  iirst,  the  Enghsb  copied  the 
Dutch  almost  slavishly  for  a  time,  but  the 
early  product  was  inferior  to  the  Dutch,  its 
body  being  coarser  and  glaze  thinner  and  mpre 
uneven.  The  glaze  is  not  well  fused  to  the 
bod^,  decoiation  is  inferior  and  colors  cruder. 
While  the  Dutch  did  but  one  firing  for  body, 
glaze  and  decoration,  the  English  baked  the 
body  first,  then  the  decoration  and  glaze  after- 
ward. Much  of  the  ware  shows  craeing.  The 
product  was  more  for  use  than  ornament  and 
consisted  of  pill-slabs,  drug  pots,  'Merry  Men* 
plates.  The  latter  are  both  round  and  octagonal. 
Th^  are  in  sets,  each  with  its  motto.  Thus 
we  find  one  set  with  the  lines  "What  is  a  Uerv 
Man' ;  the  next  plate  reads  'Let  him  doo  all 
what  he  kan* ;  then  others  *to  entertayn  his 
Gests,"  'with  wyne  and  Me^  jests,*  "But  if 
his  wyte  doth  irowne,*  ■All  meryment  goos 
downe.*  Other  articles  are  mugs,  dishes, 
candlesticks,  posset  pots,  three- handle  mugs, 
"puzzle  jugs,*  etc  Five  colors  were  used —  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  brownish  purple.  The 
so-called  'blue  dash  chargers,'  with  their  crude 
daub,  are  much  prized;  they  have  kings,  queens, 
statesmen,  etc,  as  decoration.  Richard  Chaffers 
of  Liverpool,  shijjped  so  much  of  his  ware  to 
America  thai  this  country  b  now  the  best 
source  for  obtaining  specimens. 

Bibliography.— Blumlein,  K.,  'Delft  und 
seine  Fayenceu'  (Hamburg  1899)  ;  Burton,  W, 
'English  Earthenware  and  Stoneware'  (London 
and  New  York  1914)  ;  Havard,  Henry,  'His- 
toire  de  la  Faience  de  Delft'  (Paris  1878)  ; 
Knowles,  W.  P.,  'Dutch  Pottery  and  Porcelain' 
(London  1907);  Moore  Mrs.  N.  Hudson, 
'Dclftware:  Dutch  and  EngUsh'  (New  York 
1908). 

Clement  W.  Coumbe. 

DELFTSHAVBN.    See  Delfskavew. 
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of  a  province,  formeriy  a  fviston  of  the  same 
name,  and  anciently  of  the  Fatan  and  MokuI 
empires  stands  about  700  miles  northeast  of 
Bombay,  and  about  790  miles  northwest  of  Cal- 
cutta. It  was  at  one  time  the  largest  city  in 
India,  coverine  a  space  of  20  square  miles,  and 
having  a  popdation  of  2,000,000.  It  is  now  re- 
duced to  a  drciunference  of  seven  miles.  A 
vast  tract  covered  with  ruins  marks  the  extent 
of  the  andent  metropolis  of  the  Uogul  empire. 
The  present  d^,  built  on  two  rocky  eminences, 
is  surrounded  I^  walls  of  red  sandstone  30  feet 
hi^  and  from  three  to  five  feet  thick,  with  a 
moat  20  feet  broad.  There  are  seven  colossal 
arched  gates,  defended  by  rotind  bulwarks,  and 
all  built  of  freestone.  The  streets  of  the  old 
pan  of  the  dly  are  narrow,  but  in  the  modem 
portion  they  are  broad.  The  houses  here  are  of 
sandstone  and  brick,  and  are  of  two  and  three 
Stories  in  heighL  The  palace  or  residence  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  built  by  Shah  Jehan,  com- 
menced in  1631,  and  finished  in  10  ^ears,  is 
by  far  the  most  interesting  building  in  DelhL 
and  the  most  magnificent  structure  of  the  kind 
in  India.  The  Great  Mosque,  a  magnificent 
structure  in  the  Byzantine- Arabic  style,  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Mohammedans  the  wonder  of 
the  world.  It  is  built  of  white  nrarble  and  red 
sandstone,  inlaid  like  mosaic,  in  lines  and 
arabesques-  at  the  two  extreme  comers  rise 
minarets  150  feet  high,  and  between  them  two 
lofty  domes.  This  imposing  edifice  was  built  by 
the  Emperor  Shah  Joian,  in  17th  century,  and 
took  several  ihousand  men  for  six  successive 
years  (1631  to  1637)  to  complete  it  There  are 
no  fewer  than  40  other  mosques  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  many  of  them  having  lofty 
minarets  and  gilded  diwnea.  The  6ne  structure 
wl^ch' stands  near  the  Ajmeer  gate  was  for- 
meriy  the  Ddhi  College.  The  famous  observa- 
tory of  Jye  Sin^  rajah  of  Jyepoor,  at  the 
southwest  extremity  of  the  dt^,  has  been  much 
dilapidated,  and  its  astronomical  instruments 
near^  all  destroyed  or  carried  off.  A  monu- 
ment was  erected  in  1888  by  the  government 
to  Willougfaby,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  siege 
in  1857.  The  prindpal  manufactures  of  the 
town  are  cotton  cloths,  indigo,  finely  emhroid- 
oed  diawls  and  jewelry,  for  which,  as  well  as 
for  delicately  carved  ivory,  Delhi  is  somewhat 
noted  The  chief  imports  are  by  the  nortbeni 
caravans,  vtdiicfa  bring  fiom  Cashmere  and 
Cabul  shawls,  fruit,  and  horses.  Predous 
stones  of  good  quality  are  to  be  had  at  Delhi, 
^rticularly  the  large  red  and  black  camdians. 
The  a^cultural  products  of  the  district  con- 
sist chiefly  of  wheat,  rice,  millet,  and  indigo. 
The  trade  of  the  neighborhood  is  centred  in 
Delhi,  and  the  Rajputana  State  Railroad  tra- 
verses the  district. 

Delhi,  or  as  anciently  called,  Indraprastha, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  dries  of  India.  The  modern 
name  Dilli  or  Delhi  is  first  met  with  in  the  1st 
century  rc.  It  has  been  taken  frequently  bv 
hostile  powers.     In  the  beginning  of  the   19th 


the  Mogul  emperor  and  ray^  family  were  re- 
duced to  poverty  and  distress,  by  the  Mahrattas, 
who  took  possession  of  bis  capital,  of  his 
gardens  and  houses,  and  used  his  name  to  op- 
press and  impoverish  the  people  by  fraud  and 
extortion.  From  this  miserable  state  of  desola- 
tion and  ruin  the  dty  was  rescued  by  the  British 


in  1803,  when  it  was  entered  and  bken  posses- 
sion of  ty  Lord  Lake.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Indian  mutiny  in  May  1857,  Delhi  became 
the  centre  of  the  operations  of  the  rebds,  who 
floclixd  to  it  from  all  quarters.  The  nominal 
representative  of  the  Great  Mogul,  who  held 
the  soverdgnty  of  the  place  under  British  pro- 
tection, joined  cause  with  the  rebds ;  and  in 
adiditton  to  assumijig  the  character  of  an  in- 
dependent potentate,  gave  his  sanction  to  the 
massacres  and  atrodties  perpetrated  on  the 
European  residents.  By  the  middle  of  June  a 
British  army  assembled  in  front  of  the  city,  and 
a  siege  commenced,  which,  from  the  emallness 
of  the  besiegiiig  force,  was  necessarily  slow 
and  protracted.  It  was  brought  to  a  successfod 
termination  on  20  September,  when  Delhi  was 
entered  by  the  British  troops,  and  the  nominal 
sovereignty  heretofore  possessed  by  the  king 
was  declared  ended ;  and  he  himself,  after  being 
tried    for   the    murders   committea   under   his 


of  die  place  was  reduced  to  ruins  : 
mutiny  and  siege,  but  it  has  since  recovered 
much  of  its  former  appoiranc^  and  has  also 
been  much  improved  in  its  sanitary  condition 
by  good  drainage,  an  ample  water  supply,  and 
lighting  system.  Delhi  on  1  Jan.  1877  was  the 
scene  sdected  for  the  ceremonial  proclaiming 
Queen  Victoria  'Empress  of  India'  and  also  in 
1903  and  again  in  1911  of  the  brilliant  durbars 
prodaiming  Edward  VII  and  George  V  em- 
perors of  India.  In  1911  Delhi  was  proclaimed 
capital  of  India  and  the  supreme  government 
was  transferred  there  from  Calcutta.  Pop. 
230,000. 

DELHI,  N.  Y.,  village  and  county-seat  of 
Delaware  County;  on  the  Ddaware  River,  and 
a  branch  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western 
Railroad,  about  55  miles  east  of  Bingh^ton, 
It  is  in  one  of  the  best  dairying  regions  in  the 
country,  and  the  trade  is  largdy  in  butter, 
cheese,  eggs  and  agricultural  products.  Pop. 
1,73& 

DBLIBES,  d^Ieb,  ClEment  Phllibert 
L£on,  French  composer;  b.  Saint  Germain  du 
Val,  21  Feb.  1836;  d.  18  Jan.  1891.  He  entered 
the  Paris  Conservfttoire  in  1848.  and  in  1855 
produced  an  operetta.  'Deux  sacs  de  charbon.' 
At  the  Grand  Opera,  where  he  became  second 
director  in  1865,  his  music  for  the  ballet  'La 
Fontaine*  (1866),  met  with  great  success,  and 
bis  ballet-music  for  'Co^pflia*  (1870),  his 
finest  work,  secured  his  position  as  a  composer. 
He  wrote  music  for  a  third  ballet  and  for  three 
comic  operas,  one  of  which,  <Le  roi  I'a  dit> 
(1873),  became  very;  popular.  In  1880  he  was 
awKiinted  jjrofessor  in  the  Conservatoire.  Con- 
sult Fougin,  'Mustdens  du  XIXe  sitele' 
(Paris  1911). 

DKLILAH,  de-ini,  the  Philistine  mistress 
of  Samson,  She  persuaded  him  to  reveal  to 
her  the  secret  of  his  great  strength,  and  team- 
ing that  it  lay  in  his  long  and  thick  hair,  cut  off 
his  locks  while  he  was  asleep  and  then  treadier- 
ousl);  delivered  the  helpless  man  into  the  hands 

SELILLB,  de-lel,  Jacqnci,  French  didac- 
tic poet:  b.  Aiqueperse,  Auvergne,  22  June 
1738;  d.  Paris,  1  May  1813.  His  translation  of 
Virgil's  'Georges,'  published  in  1770,  with  a 
'Discours  prShminaire*  and  numerous  anoota- 
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tiotu,  ntablished  his  fsune  and  obtained  fiim 
admission  to  the  French  Academy,    He  became 

?rofes5or  of  Latin  poetry  in  the  CotleRe  o£ 
'lance,  and  of  belles-lettres  at  the  University 
of  Paris.  Though  an  adherent  of  the  old  sys- 
tem, Robespierre  sjNired  him  on  every  occasion. 
At  his  request  Delille  wrote  the  "Kthyrambe 
sur  I'imtnortalit^  de  I'ame,'  to  be  sung  on  the 
occasion  of  the  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
Deity.     His    reputation    mainly 


piti^> ;   *Les  trois  regnes  de  hi 
conversation';  'L'En&de  de  Virgilc.'     Consult 
Saintc-Beuve,   ^Portraits  litt6raires>    (Vol.   H, 
Paris  1864). 

DELIQUESCENCE  (Lat  «lo  melt 
away"),  in  chemistiy  the  property  manifested 
by  nuny  salts,  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  until  they  become  distinctly  damp. 
The  name  is  usually  applied  to  the  more  pro- 
nounced cases,  in  which  the  moisture  absorbed 
is  so  copious  that  the  salt  becomes  visibly  wet 
or  even  dissolves  entirely;  salts  in  which  the 
action  is  less  pronounced  being  called  "l^cro- 
sconic.*  Carbonate  of  potash,  caustic  potash 
ana  chloride  of  calcium  are  familiar  examples 
of  delinquescent  substances. 

DKLIRIFACIENT,  any  drug  that  in- 
duces an  irritability  of  the  brain  leading  to 
forms  of  delirium.  Thus  alcohol  for  some  sus- 
ceptible minds  invariably  leads  to  delirium  in 
the  early  stages,  and  also  induces  delirium  in 
chronic  poisoning.  Belladonna  is  a  dt^  that 
causes  a  certain  amount  of  delirium,  as  do  also 
cannabis  indica,  cocaine  and  its  allies.  Opium 
in  small  doses  brings  about  an  cThilaration  and 
for  some  delirium.  Mescal,  a  drug  widely  used 
among  the  Indians  of  South  America  and  of 
the  southwestern  United  Stales,  also  induces  a 
form  of  delirium.  Delirifacients  are  rarely 
used  in  medicine  for  the  effect  on  delirium. 

DELIRIUM   is 


greater  or  less  degree  of  mental  confusion,  by 
more  or  less  transitory  delusions  and  fleeting 
hallucinations,  often  accompanied  by  disordered, 
senseless  speech  and  muttering,  and  motor  un- 
rest. It  varies  _  in  degree  from  the  ordinary 
wandering  or  flightiness  of  mild  types,  sudi  as 
fever  deliriums,  to  the  hirfier,  excited  or  more 
violent  form,  which  are  then  termed  maniacal 
delirium,  as  seen  tn  delirium  tremens,  general 
paresis,  katatouia,  epileptic  or  nKinic-depressive 

Ktients.  It  is  a  frequent  symptom  of  many 
lin  disorders.  Present  day  psychiatry  does 
not  recognize  —  or  desi^ate  —  any  one  mental 
disorderly  the  term  defirium.  It  is  a  jymptoni 
of  many  mental  disorders.  The  delirium  grave 
which  still  persists  as  a  term  in  psychiatry  is 
an  exhaustion  or  toxic  delirium  —  not  a  disease 
per  se. 

There  are  innumerable  causes  of  delirium, 
the  more  prominent  ones  being  infectious  fevers, 
in  the  young  and  able-bodied,  diseases  dependent 
upon  some  specific  micro-organism,  such  as  is 
seen  in  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever, 
yellow  fever,  puerperal  fever,  pyemia  and 
malaria;  aithougfa  delirium  occurs  also  in  analo- 
gous diseases  not  ^oven  directly  due  to  any 
Wecifk  micnwirgBnism,  also  In  traimia.    Snrgi- 


cal  operations  are  frequondy  followed  fay  delir> 

In  the  delirium  of  intoncation  die  causes 
may  be  divided  i&to  endogenous  and  exogenous, 
the  former  arising  from  within  the  body  proper, 
such  as  septic  intoxicatioD,  pyemic  or  urennc 
absonition,  cholemia,  diabetes,  auta-ia toxica tioa 
and  insolation,  tliat  is,  sunstroke.  The  latter 
(exogenous)  causes  are  alcohol,  drugs,  mydriat- 
ics, for  example,  belladoima,  duboisin,  atropin; 
also  cocaine,  morphine,  mineral  poisons,  for  ex- 
ample, iodoform. 

Delirium  due  to  exhaustion  and  inanition  is 
seen  in  acute  aniemia,  resulting  from  haem- 
orrhage of  any  cause,  or  the  presence  in  the 
blood  of  powerful  faiemic  poisons,  for  example; 
Plasmodium  of  malaria.  It  is  also  due  to  wast- 
ing diseases  and  lactation. 

Ddirium-  may  originate  in  central  or  periph- 
eral lesions  of  the  Drain,  for  example,  blood 
clot  from  accidental  injury,  trauma,  surgical 
operations,  meningitis  or  encephalitis.  Delirium 
may  also  t>e  due  to,  or  associated  with,  centnl 
depression,  notably  that  occasioned  by  epilepsy, 
hysteria  major,  etc. 

Delirium  of  senility  is  due  to  inanition  and 
pathologic  cfaangws  in  the  cerebral  vascular  sui>- 
ply. 

The  delirium  of  disease,  or  acute  delirium, 
resembles  that  arising  during  febrile  diseases; 
it  is  or^narily  accompanied  by  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, which  pursues  no  definite  course^  and  by 
rapid  andprogressivebody  weakness  (asthenia), 
and  tile  typhoid  state.  The  treatment  consists 
of  utilizing  remedial  agents  that  ra^dly  pro- 
duce sleep,  and  6gfating  the  progressive  weafc- 
ness;  by  stimulating  drags  and  nutrition,  qoiet- 
ing  the  motor  unrest  and  reducing  fever  by 
hydrotherapy,  etc. 

The   treatment  of   delirium   in    general    is 


fever,  the  exhibition  of  pro^r  narcotica| 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  intestinal  tract  and 
hydrotherapy.  In  the  selection  of  hypnotics, 
the  one  or  the  group  which  is  followed  by  the 
least  depression  is  advisable.  Hyoscamine,  in 
sthenic  cases  is  safe  and  reliable.  Bromide  of 
potassium,  chloral  hydrate,  hyoscin,  moniiiine 
and  oirium  and  the  various  synthetic  coal  tar 
derivatives  are  frequently  used.  Second:  Ms- 
cover,  if  possible,  and  remove  the  inciting  cause 
of  delirium;  to  do  this  the  pathological  factor 
must  be  determined  and  treated  accordingly. 

DELIRIUM  TREMENS,  a  form  of  acute 
insanity  due  to  alcoholic  poisonins;  tnariud  by 
sweating,  tremor,  atonic  "dyspepsia,  restless- 
ness, anxieh*,  precordial  distress,  mental  con- 
fusion and  hallucinations.    See  Deliriuu. 

DE  LISLE,  CharlM:  See  Lecokte  i» 
Lisle,  CM.R. 

DELISLE,  d«-lel,  Omllaume,  French  geog* 
rapher:  b.  Paris,  28  Feb.  1675;  d,  there,  25  Jan. 
1726,    He  was  instnicted  by  Casslni,  and  soon 


year,  a  map  of  the  world,  maps  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  a  celestial  and  a  terrestrial 
globe  of  a  foot  In  diameter.  By  njecting 
Ptolemy's  statements  of  longitude,  or  raOier  by 
comparing  them  with  the  astronomical  observa- 
tions and  the  statements  of  modem  travelen, 
he  founded  the  modem  ^stem  of  jraosm^. 
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DELISL^  Joseph  FHcoIkb.  Frencti  astron- 
omer: b.  Paris,  4  April  1688;  d  tiiere,  11 
Sept  17^  He  was  A  brother  of  Guillaume 
Ddisle  (q.v.).  AtaOng  his  worics  are 
'Minioires  poor  Ecrvir  k  I'histoire  et  au  pro- 
erfs  de  I'astronomie'  (1738);  'Mimoire  sor 
Va  nouvellet  dfcouvcnes  au  nord  de  la  Mer  du 
Sild>  (1752). 

DBLIT2SCH,  dfilich,  Franz,  German 
Hebraist  and  theologian:  b.  Leipzig,  23  Feb. 
1813;  d  there,  4  Uarch  189a  He  was  educated 
in  the  university  of  his  native  dty,  became  pro- 
fessor of  iheolon'  at  Rostodc  in  1846,  at  Erlan- 
gcB  in  1850,  and  in  186?  xt  Leipzig.  His  earlier 
works  dealt  with  post-biUical  Jewish  literature, 
and  be  afterward  wrote  commentariea  on  vari- 
ous bocJa  of  the  Old  Testaneot  He  was  also 
the  author  of  nunerous  theokigical  and  devo- 
tional works,  among  which  were  'Biblico- 
praphetic  Theology'  (1845);  'The  House  of 
God>  (1848):  'Btbliol  Psychology*  <1&55); 
'Jeans  and  Hille)'  (1867) ;  'Oiristian  Apolo- 
getics' (1669) ;  ■EtnTaginKapemaum'  (1871)  ; 
'Durch  Knnkheit  zur  Genesuug'  (1873).  He 
was  ckiefly  eminent  as  a  conunentatar  on  the 
Old  TestatDCDt,  and  his  bonestv  as  a  theologian 
was  shown  in  the  concessions  ne  was  willinff  to 
make  (in  the  last  edition  of  his  cammentaries 
oD  (lenesis  and  Isaiah,'  18S7)  to  the  latest  critical 
views  of  the  Pentatencb.  He  interested  himsdf 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews— he  was  of 
Hebrew  descent — and  for  this  purpose  used  his 
great  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  the  Talnmd 
and  founded  a  training  school  in  1886,  now 
called  the  Institutum  Delitzschianuro.  His 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew 
(1877)  was  widely  circulated  in  Galatia  and 
Russia.  Consult  Curtiss,  <F.  Deliusch'  (Lon- 
don 1891). 

DBLITZSCH,  Friedrich,  German  Assyri- 
okigist:  b.  Eriangen.  Bavaria,  5  Sept  1850.  He 
is  a  son  of  Frane  Delitisch  (q.v.).  Helus 
published  amMig  other  works  'Assyrian  Studies' 
(1874);  'Where  is  Paradiaef  0881);  'Pro- 
legomena of  a  New  Hebrenr  and  Aiamaic 
VocabutaiT  to  the  Old  Testament'  { 1886) ;  'As- 
syrian Vocabulary*  (1887  onward);  'Assyrian 
(jtammar'  (1SS9);  'Assyrisches  Handworter- 
buch>  (1894-96);  'Das  Babylonjschc  Welt- 
schopfungscepos'  (1896);  'Babel  und  BibeP 
(1902;  Ene.  trans.,  1903) :  'Asurbanipal  und -Be 
assyrischelCultur  seiner  Zeil'  (19(»);  'Handel 
und  Wandcl  in  Altbabylonien'  (1910)  ;  'KJeinc 
sumerifche  Sprachlehre'  (1914)  ;  'Sumerisches 
Glossar'  (1914),  and  numerous  articles  in 
Mitteilungen  der  DeuUchen  Orienl-Ceseilschaft 
0899-1913i,  and  a  translation  of  Geonje 
Smith's  '(Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis.'  In 
1877  he  became  extraordinary  professor  in  Leip- 
zig, ordinaiy  professor  at  Breslau  in  1893,  and 
in  1899  professor  of  Assyriology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlia  His  lectures  attained  a  wide 
fopularih-,  and  one  of  them,  entitled  'Der  baby- 
inische  Ursprung  hcbraischer  Ideen',  delivered 
in  1901,  was  attended  by  Emperor  William  II 
who  also  gave  a  large  sum  toward  the  re- 
searches lo  be  made  In  the  territory  of  ancient 
Babylonia.  In  1906  he  lectured  in  the  United 
States. 

DKLITZSCH,  Germany,  town  of  Pnisiian 
Saxony,  on  the  Lober  15  miles  north  of  Leip- 
lig.  The  town  is  well  built  and  portions  of  its 
ancient  walls  are  still  to  be  seen.    Tt  contains  a 


castle,  first  erected  in  the  14th  century  and  ren- 
ovated late  in  the  17th,  which  is  now  converted 
into  a  penitentiary  for  female  deKnquents.  The 
town's  industries  include  brewing,  cigar-making, 
preparation  of  cereals,  sugar  refiniirg,  shoe- 
maidrig  and  also  woolens  and  hosiery.  Chris- 
tian Gottfried  Ehrenberg,  Ae  naturalist,  and 
Schulre-Delitrsch  claim  Delitzsch  as  their 
■  tirthplace.  Several  important  fairs  arc  held 
each  year.  P<^.  13,031.  Consult  Lehman, 
'Chronik  der  Stadt  Delitisch'  (Delitisch 
18S2). 

DELIUS,  dife-oos,  NikoUns,  German 
Shakespearian  critic:  b.  Bremen,  19  Sept,  1813; 
d  Bonn,  18  Nov.  1888.  He  studied  philoloRy  at 
Bonn  and  Berlin,  and  in  England  and  France. 
He  settled  in  1846  in  Bonn,  where  he  taufdit 
from  18SS-80.  He  published  B  critical  edition 
of  Shakespeare  (1854-61)  ;  *  Shake spea re- Lexi- 
kon>  (1851);  <Uber  das  englische  Theaterwesen 
lu  Shakespeares  Zeit'  (1853). 

DELIVERY,  M  law,  the  transfer  of  a  deed 
from  the  grantor  to  the  grantee  or  to  some 
person  acting  in  his  behalf,  in  such  a  maimer 
as  to  deprive  the  grantor  of  his'right  to  recall 
it  at  option.  A  delivery  may  be  either  absolute, 
i.e.,  to  the  grantee  himself'  or  eond^ioiud,  i.e., 
to  a  third  person  to  hold  till  some  specified 
conditions  be  performed  on  the  part  of  the 
grantee.  In  certain  cases  such  as  in  wills, 
bonds  made  by  a  parent  in  favor  of  his  chil- 
dren, or  deeds  in  which  the^raiuee  himself  has 
an  interest,  or  where  there  is  a  mutual  obliga- 
tion between  the  parties,  delivery  is  not  re- 
in contracts,  delivery  refers  to  the  transfer 
of  the  possession  of  a  uing  from  one  party  to 
another.  Often  the  actual  transfer  of  goods 
does  not  take  place.  Delivery  sometimes  de- 
notes transfer  of  property  in  chattd  and  some- 
times transfer  of  the  right  of  possession  of  die 
chattd.  In  the  latter  sense  it  may  refer  either 
lo  the  formation  of  the  contract  or  to  the  per- 
formance of  it. 

DKLLA  CRUSCANS,  krusTcanz,  a  coterie 
of  English  poetasters  resident  atotit  1785  in 
Florence  (and  so  named  from  the  Accademia 


productions  they  found  numerous  admirers.  The 
newspapers  of  the  day  began  to  give  publicity 
to  their  lucubrations.  (Jenuine  poetry  seemed 
for  a  time  at  a  discount,  and  nonsense  and  Delia 
Crusca  prevailed.  The  frenzy  was,  however,  of 
short  duration.  The  'Baviad'  (1794)  and 
'Maviad'  (1796)  of  William  GifTord  swept  the 


oblivion. 

DELLA  MASIA,  Dominique,  French  mu- 
sician: b.  Marseilles  1768;  d  Paris,  9  Uarch 
1800.  He  was  very  precocious,  but  his  fame 
rests  upon  the  score  ne  wrote  for  'The  Pris- 
oner'  by  Duval 

DBLLA    KOBBIA,    Lnca.      See    Robka, 

LvCADEIiA. 

DBLLA  KOBBIA  WARE,  brown  terra- 
cotta bas-reliefs  thickly  enameled  with  tin- 
glare;  made  at  Florence  (chiefly  in  1450-1530; 
in  France  1530-67)  ;  so  called  from  the  name 
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of  the  artist  and  its  attributed  inventor,  Luca 
Delia  Robbia.  The  most  important  and  largest 
work  in  this  ware,  perhaps,  is  the  (rieie  i —  "*■- 


founded  in  I&47,  that  turns  out  this  style  .  ,  . 
tei7,  especially  for  architectural  decorations, 
wiu  great  success. 

DBLLENBAUGH,  Frttderick  Samuel, 
American  artist  and  author;  b.  McConnelsville, 
Ohio,  13  Sept  1853.  He  was  educated  in  Buf- 
falo, New  York  city,  Uunicb  and  Paris.  He 
was  assistant  topographer  and  artist  of  Major 
Powell's  second  expedition  down  the  Colorado 
River  in  1871-73,  and  accompanied  the  Harri- 
man  expedition  to  Alaska  and  Siberia  in  1899, 
and  made  several  personal  expeditions  to  the 
Southwest  From  1909  to  1911  he  was  hbrarian 
of  the  American  Get^raphical  SocieO",  and  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Elhoological  Society. 
He  has  written  'The  North  Americans  of  Yes- 
terday' (1900)  ;  'The  Romance  of  the  Colorado 
River'  O903);  'Breaking  the  Wilderness' 
(1905);  'A  Canyon  Voyage'  (1908);  <Frf- 
montand'49'  (1913).  He  contributed  to  Stur- 
gis'  'Dictionary  of  Architecture'  on  American 
aboriginal  buildings. 

DELLYS,  d£l-Iei',  Algeria,  a  seaport  in 
the  department  of  Algiers,  49  miles  east  of  the 
city  or  Algiers.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
French  and  Arabs.  It  contains  the  mosque  of 
the  Mohammedans  and  the  mission  school  of  the 
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trcil.     Pop.  3,987. 

DEL  MAS,  Aluuader,  American  political 
economist;  b.  New  Yorlc  9  Aug.  ISfc.  7' 
was  educated  at  New  York  University  and  __ 
Europe.  He  edited  the  Daily  American  Times 
in  1854;  Hunts  Merchant^  Magazine  1860; 
the  Social  Science  Review  in  1864;  and  the  Fi- 
Hanciai  Chronicle  in  186S.  In  the  latter  jrear 
he  organized  and  was  director  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Navigation,  Enii- 
gration  and  Commerce  (now  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor) .  He  was  appointed 
.  United  States  delegate  to  the  International  Con- 
gress at  Turin  1866;  The  Hague  1868;  Saint 
Petersburg  1872,  In  1876,  he  became  mining 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  Monetary 
Commission.  He  is  preudent  of  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican Chamber  of  Commerce ;  member  of  the 
Soda*  de  Statistique  de  Pans,  of  the  Soci^tfi 
Astronomique  de  France,  of  the  Ligue  de  I'En- 
seignement  de  Bruxelles,  and  nimierous  politico- 
economical  societies.  He  has  written  'Gold 
Money  and  Paper  Money'  (1862);  'Resources, 
Productions  and  Social  Conditions  of  Egypt, 
Spain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  etc';  'His- 
tory of  the  Precious  Metals'  (18791 ;  'History 
of  Money  in  Ancient  States'  (1881);  'History 
of  Monetary  Systems'  (3d  ed.,  1901);  'Fluc- 
tuations of  (jold' ;  'The  Law  of  Payment' ; 
'E^say  on  Corporations*  ;  'Money  and  Civiliza- 
tion' (1885)  ;  'The  Science  of  Money'  (1889)  ; 
'History  of  Monetary  Crimes'  (1899);  'His- 
tory of  Money  in  Modern  States' ;  'History  of 
Uoney  in  America'  (1900)  ;  'History  of  Money 
'  1  Greece,  Rome,  Great  Britain,  France,  Gcr- 


DELMONTE  Y  TEJADA,  dU-mon'ti  e 
ta-ha'da,  Antonio,  Dominican  historian:  b. 
Santiago  de  los  Cabalieros,  Santo  Domingc^  29 
SepL  1783;  d.  Havana,  19  Nov.  1861.  He 
studied  law  at  the  Universi^  of  Santo  Domingo. 
His  share  in  the  campaign  against  Toussaint 
I'Ouverture,  caused  hun  to  seek  refuge  at 
Havana,  where  he  became  an  official  of  the 
government.  He  is  the  author  of  'Historia  de 
Santo  Domingo'  (1853),  a  history  of  the  island 
from  its  discovery. 

DE  LOACH,  Robert  John  HemterMn, 
American  botanist:  b.  Statesboro,  Ga.,  21  Dec 
1873.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
(jeorgia  in  1898.  In  1900  he  was  superintendent 
of  ciiy  schools  at  Swainsboro,  Ga.,  1900;  tan^t 
in  the  United  States  Indian  School  at  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.,  1900-02.  In  1903-05  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Statesboro  High  School  and  in 
1906-08  botanist  of  the  Geor^  Experiment 
Station;  professor  of  cotton  industry  at  the 
Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  since  1908, 
and  director  of  the  Expemnent  StaCioii  since 
1913.  During  the  summer  of  1911  he  was  col- 
laborator in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at 
Washington.  He  has  written  'Rambles  with 
John  Burroughs'  (1912);  'Agriculture  for  the 
Common  Schools, '  and  Wletins  on  plant  breed- 
ing and  diseases,  and  contributions  to  period- 
icals. He  b  editor  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  Atlanta  Constittiiion. 

DBLOLME,  dt-lOlm'  Jean  Loiii>,  Swiss 
writer:  b.  Geneva  in  1740;  d.  Switzerland,  16 
^""'-  1806.  He  at  first  practised  as  a  lawyer 
;  native  city,  but  the  part  which  he  took 

_  internal  commotions  obliged  him  to  go  to 

England,  where  he  passed  some  years  in  great 
poverty.  He  became  known  by  (lis  once  cele- 
brated but  superficial  'Constitution  de  I'Angle- 
tcrre,'   translated  by  the  author  himself  into 


morials    of   Hnman    Superstition'    (1783); 
'Essay  on  the  Union  with  Scotland'    (1796). 
He  returned  to  Switzerland  about  1775. 

DE  LOME,  d£-15m'  Enriqne  Dnimy, 
Spanish  diplomatist :  b,  Valencia,  Spain,  Au- 
gust 1851;  d.  Paris,  France,  July  1904.  He  be- 
came first  secretaiy  of  the  Spanish  legation  in 
Washington  in  18^  and  minister  to  the  United 
SUtes  in  1892  and  1895.  In  February  1898  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  written  a  letter  to 
Sefior  Canalejas,  a  Spaniard  of  hif^h  rank  who 
had  been  in  United  States  a  short  time  previous 
supposably  to  make  observations  for  the  Span- 
ish government  The  letter,  which  followed 
Canalejas  to  Havana,  and  was  probably  ab- 
stracted from  his  apartments  there  by  some 
friend  of  the  insurgents,  contained  dispara^UK 
phrases  regarding  the  President  of  the  Umtea 
Slates,  and  otherwise  plainly  showed  that 
neither  the  writer  nor  the  recipient  of  it  believed 
that  Spain  was  acting  in  good  faidi  with  the 
United  States  government.  De  Lome  at  first 
denied  the  genuineness  of  the  letter,  but  it  wms 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  was  the  author, 
and  he  telegraphed  his  resignation  to  Madrid  on 
9  February. 

DE  LONG,  Georn  WMhington,  Ameri* 
can  naval  officer  and  Arctic  explorer:    p.  Mew 
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York.  22  Ang,  1844;  4  Siberia,  30  Oct.  1881, 
He  waa  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1865;  he  reached  Ae  grade  of  tleutenant~com- 
tnander,  and  perished  of  cold  and  exposure 
while  in  command  of  the  Jeannette  Expedilion 
in  187^-81.  His  body  was  finally  recovered  by 
George  W.  Melville  and  Lieutenant  Danen- 
hower,  and  was  taken  to  New  York  for  buriaL 
His  journals  have  been  published,  entitled  'The 
Voyage  of  the  Jeannette'  ^1883)^  and  the  stoir 
of  the  seardi  for  the  survivors  is  told  in  Mef- 
ville's  <In  the  Lena  Delta'  (1884). 

S  of  the 

DELORHB,  d^ldrm,  Marion.  French 
courtesan:  b,  Blois,  3  Oct.  1613;  d.  Paris,  2 
July  16S0.  Her  beauty  and  wit  soon  made  her 
bouse  the  rendeivOTis  of  all  that  was  gallant 
and  brilliant  in   Paris.     The  Idng,   the  princes 


leading  sturits  of  the  Fronde  re|^larly  assem- 
bled in  her  hoose,  and  she  is  said  to  have  as- 
sisted tbcm  in  thar  cnteitiriaes.  Uaiarin  was 
«bont  to  have  her  arrested  when  die  died  sud- 
denly. The  legend  arose  in  France  that  the 
deaUi  and  funeral  were  a  mere  pretense,  got 
up  to  permit  ber  to  make  her  eKape.  She  is 
said  to  have  crossed  over  to  England  and 
married  a  rich  lord,  who  shortly  afterward  died. 
She  then  returned  to  France,  married  a  chief  of 
brigands,  who  was  captivated  by  the  charms  of 
his  victim.  After  his  death  she  married  a  pro- 
cnrator  of  finance  in  Franche-Comt^,  with  whom 
she  spent  22  years  of  her  life.  Upon  his  death 
prosperity  fonoolc  her.  Plundered  by  adven- 
turers and  her  own  servants,  she  died  in  ex- 
treme poverty  in  1706,  or  according  to  another 
story  in  1741,  at  the  age  of  129  years.  Victor 
Hugo  has  taken  her  as  the  snbject  of  one  of 
bis  dramas;  Alfred  De  Vigny  makes  her  the 
leading  character  in  his  novel  <Cmq-Mar8.> 
The  story  of  her  life  and  the  legends  concern- 
ing her  were  written  by  Peladau  (Paris  1882). 
DB  I.'ORUB,  Phillbert,  French  architect: 


Croix,  and  became  the  favorite  architect  of 
Henry  II  and  Diane  de  Poitiers.  On  the  death 
of  Henry  II  he  was  in  disfavor  for  some 
time.  He  b^;an  die  Tuileries  for  Gttharine 
de  Medici.  The  CSiateau  (TAnet  at  die  com- 
mission of  Diane  of  Poitiers  was  begun  in  ISSI^ 
and  was  one  of  his  chief  works;  another  is  the 
tomb  of  Francis  I,  at  Saint  Denis.  Numerous 
chateaux  of  France  are  attributed  to  him.  He 
wrote  a  book  which  was  long  a  high  authority 
on  architecture:  'Nouvelles  inventions  pour 
bien  bastir  et  &  petita  fnus'  (Parts  1561). 
Critics  ascribe  a  high  place  to  De  I'Orme, 
as  one  of  the  chief  figures  in  the  French  renais- 
sance of  architecture.  He  was  strongly  na- 
tionalistic in  his  tendencies  and  strove  to  create 
a  distinctive  French  style.  He  succeeded  in 
making  new  adaptations  of  the  Greek  foims  and 
paved  the  way  for  further  innovations.  Con- 
sult Vachon,  'Philibert  de  I'Qrme'  (Paris  1887). 
DELORHE,  Pierre  Clande  PrancolB, 
French  genre  painter:  b.  Paris,  28  July  1783;  d. 
there,  8  Nov.  185?.  He  was  a  pupil  and  imi- 
tator of  Girodet.  Among  his  works  are  'Death 
of  MkV  (1810)  ;  'Hero  and  Leander'  (1814)  ; 
vn.<— 40 


'Raising  of  Jairus'  Daughter'  (1817),  tn  church 
of  Saint  Roch,  Paris ;  'Christ  Reappearing' 
tl819),  in  Notre  Dame,  Paris;  fCephalus 
Carried  Off  by  Aurora'  (1882).  in  die  Luxem- 
bourg; 'Hector  Reproaching  Paris'  (1824) ; 
'Sapi^o  Reciting  an  Ode  to  Phaon'  (1833); 
<Eve  Pluddng  the  Forbidden  Fruit'  (1834); 
'Magdalen  at  the  Sepulchre'  (1835);  'Adam 
and  Eve  After  the  Fall'  (1839)  ;  'Holy  Family 
in  Egypt'   (1850). 

DELORT,  de-lor',  Cbarlet  Edonar^ 
French  Kiinler :  b.  Nimes,  4  Feb.  1841 ;  d.  10 
March  1895.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Gleyre  and  of 
G£rome.  Among  his  woiks  are :  'Daphnii 
and  Chloe' ;  'The  Stolen  Catde>  (1866),  Mu- 
seum of  Nimes;  'Confidence';  'Starting  for 
the  Chase'  (1873);  'Marauders'  (1874);  'Em- 
barldng  of  Manon  Lescaut'  (1875) ;  'After 
Breakfast'  (1876);  'A  Poacher';  'Admoni- 
tion' (1880) ;  'Capture  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  by 
the  Hussars  of  the  French  Republic'  (1882); 
'Retoni  from  the  Review'  (1884);  and  'Re- 
turn from  Exile'  (1889). 

DELOS,  delas  (smdent  AsTau;  Cyh- 
THus;  OiTYcu),  the  central  and  smallest  island 
of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  .£gean  Sea,  a  rugged 
mass  of  granite  about  two  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent.  Near  the  cenire  of  the  island  is  a  rocky 
hill,  Mount  Cynthas.  360  feet  high. 

Delos,  according  to  old  legends,  was  raised 
from  the  sea-bottom  by  Poseidon.  It  was  then 
a  naked  rock  floating  about  in  the  ocean,  and 
was  accidentally  driven  by  the  waves  into  tlie 
centre  of  the  Cyclades.  The  earth  had  promised 
Hera  (Juno),  with  an  oath,  not  to  grant  a 
resting  place  to  the  fugitive  Latona  where  she 
mi^t  be  delivered  The  unh^ic^  goddesf 
w^dered  restlessly  over  the  earth  until  she 
perceived  the  floating  island.  As  this  was  not 
stationary,  it  was  not  comprehended  in  the  oadi 
of  the  earth,  and  offered  her  an  asylum.  Here 
Latnna  bore  the  infant  gods  Apollo  (who  was 
hetice  called  Delias)  and  Artemis  (who  was 
called  Delia).  Both  were  worshipped  on  this 
island.  Delos  was  thenceforth  no  longer  the 
sport  of  the  winds;  it  was  moored  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Mgean  with  adamantine  chains  1^ 
Zens,  and  the  fame  of  the  isle  ^tread  over  tbe 
world.    Thui  far  mythological  tradition. 

At  an  early  period  the  island,  occupied  by 
the  lonians,  l^d  kiws  of  its  own,  woo  also 
held  the  sacerdotal  omce.  In  the  course  of  time 
it  came  imder  die  dominion  of  Athens.  In  477 
a.C.  Ddos  became  the  common  treasury  of  the 
league  against  Persia,  but  the  moaer  was  after- 
ward transferred  to  Athens.  In  426  the 
Athenians  purified  Delos  by  removing  all  the 
tombs,  and  thenceforth  they  prohibited  births 
and  deaths  from  taking  place  on  the  island.  In 
422  they  removed  all  the  Delians  from  the 
island  in  order  to  complete  its  purification,  but 
soon  afterward  these  were  allowed  to  return. 
After  the  destruction  of  Corinth  the  rich 
Corinthians  fled  thither  and  made  Delos  the 
seat  of  a  flourishing  commerce.  Delos  had  a 
famous  temple  of  Apollo,  built  of  Parian 
marble,  and  containing,  besides  the  beautiful 
Statue  of  the  god,  a  remarkable  altar,  trom 
which  the  Delian  problem  (Doubling  the  Cube), 
as  it  is  called,  had  its  name.  The  inhabitants, 
having  consulted  the  oracle  concerning  the 
remecfy  for  a  plague  v^ch  raged  in  Delos,  were 
ordered  to  double  the  altar  of  Apollo,  wbidl 


ma  a  cube  A  solntimi  of  thia  problem  of 
Uie  duplication  of  the  cube  was  attempted  in 
<USerent  wav^  by  several  of  the  ancient  maibe- 
tnatkians.  The  Grecians  celebrated  the  Delian 
(evtrral  here  every  five  years;  and  the  Atbenr 
ians  performed  annually  the  {ulgrimage  calkd 
tkeoria,  with  proceasions  and  d;uices. 

Deloa  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for 
the  number  and  the  excellence  of  its  artists,  and 
workers  in  silver  and  bronie.  Cicero,  in  his 
oration  for  Rosciu&  has  many  eulo^ums  upon 
tbe  fine  vases  of  Delos  and  Corimh.  Delos, 
called  IKli  or  Sdili,  is  now  without  permanent 
inhabitants;  a  few  shepherds  from  the  neigh- 
boring islands  of   Mycenos  and  Bhenea  pay  it 

ler   visits   with   their   flocks.     Some   ruins 

I  former  magnificenee  yet  exist.  Among 
tnese  are  remains  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
above  referred  to,  of  one  to  Latona,  of  an 
amphithealre,  etc.,  besides  a  curious  primitive 
temple  of  Apollo,  called  the  Cave  of  the  Dragon, 
which  is  not  a  real  cave. 

In  1829  the  work  of  exploration  of  the 
ruins  began  uvder  Blouet;  in  1873  Leb^e  ex- 
^ored  the  attciant  ^rine  and  srotio  on  Uount 
C^thus.  Since  1877  the  work  of  excavation, 
still  under  French  auspices,  has  proceeded 
largely  under  the  direction  of  Thiophile  Ho- 
moTle.  The  procedure  has  been  slow  and  eco- 
nomical, and  the  results  excellent,  Dek>s  is  the 
only  ancient  Greek  city  that  remains  approxi- 
■nately  intacL  It  may  almost  be  termed  the 
Greek  Pompeii  in  view  of  the  scientific  tctults 
which  it  has  yielded.  The  complete  plan  of 
Ae  sacred  precinct  of  Apollo  has  been  recov 
«red;  together  with  the  Oieatre,  the  temi^e  on 
Uount  Cynthiu,  the  temples  of  foreign  gods, 
and  an  extensive  part  of  die  commercial  sec- 
tion of  Hellenistic  and  Roman  days.  Sculpture 
of  all  periods  has  been  found  in  abundance,  as 
well  as  inscriptions  throwing  light  on  various 
points  of  discussion.  Not  the  least  interesting 
of  thefinds  has  been  a  series  of  accounts,  pre- 
senting  what  niay  be  called  a  balance  sbett, 
which  throws  li^t  on  mundane  or  finanrial 
side  of  the  religious   life  of  the  time. 

From  the  ancient  mole  there  is  an  approach 
to  the  prednct  of  Apollo  thttmgh  an  avenue 
flanked  by  porticos.  The  temple  of  Apollo  is 
the  centre  of  the  precinct.  It  is  a  Doric  work; 
with  13  columns  at  eidier  side,  and  six  in  front 
and  rear;  and  having  comparatively  few  sculp- 
loral  decorations.  It  dates  from  die  early  4th 
century  s.c  The  decorative  groups  on  the  twa 
pables  have  been  in  part  recovered,  and  are  now 
in  the  National  Unseum,  Athens.  To  the  north 
of  the  precinct  of  Apollo  are  largo  remains  of 
the  commercial  Deios.  In  the  2d  and  1st  cen- 
turies B.C,  Delos  was  die  chief  commercial 
town  of  die  eastern  Mediterranean.  The  most 
extensive  building  in  this  region  is  a  Idnd  of 
exchange,  with  a  very  large  court  encircled  by 
^rtments.  The  shore,  facing  Rhenea,  was 
lined  with  docks  and  warehouses.  A  well  of 
six  metres  in  depth  was  found  filled  with  tablets 
of  marUe  and  broiue,  hairing  upon  them  20 
ancient  inscriptions  redded  as  ot  great  value. 
The  saactuanes  contain  exvotos,  stebe,  and  in- 
scriptions on  marble  and  bronie  giving  in  full 
detMl  accounts  of  the  h%h  priests  and  cala- 
logues  of  the  offerings  brought  by  pilgrims. 
Streets,  gardens,  and  sewage  canalization  may 
be  distinctly  traced.  .Intere»tio«  private  houses 
hmn  also   been    discovered.     Mention   should 


also  be  made  of  the  lovg  and  nanrow  hall,  ex- 
tending north  and  south  and  entered  through  a 
portico  at  tts  southern  end,  having  at  its  north- 
ern end  the  famous  'altar  of  horns,*  composed 
of  the  horns  of  the  victims  and  accounted  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  woHd.  The  entire 
building  is  often  called  *The  Sanctuary  of  the 
Bulls,'  from  the  design  of  the  capitals  of  the 
two  columns  separating  the  altar  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  halL  Consult  Dieh),  ^Excur- 
sions in  Greece*  (Eng.  trans,  by  Perkins,  1893)  ; 
A.  E.  Haigh,  *Tbe  Attic  Theatre'  (3d  ed,  Ox- 
ford 1907)  ;  Homolle.  'De  Antiquissimis  Dianae 
Simulacriis'  (Paris  188S) ;  'Les  archives  de 
rintendance    sacrie    de    Delos'     (Par'      '"""" 


of  Hellenic  Studies'    (VoL  I,  London  1 , 

Lebegue,  'Recherches  sur  Dilos'  (Paris  1876) 
and  Baedeker's   'Greece.' 

DELPHI,  the  seat  of  the  most  famous 
oracle  of  ancient  Greece,  was  situated  in  Phods, 
on  the  southern  side  of  Parnassus.  Apollo,  ac- 
cording to  fable,  having  lulled  the  serpetit 
Python,  and  detenninin«  to  baild  hn  sanctmry 
here,  perceived  a  merchant  vessd  from  Crete 
sailing  by.  He  immediately  leMed  mto  the  sea 
in  the  form  of  an  immense  doli^in  (Gre^ 
delphis),  took  poasesuon  of  die  Teasel,  and 
forced  It  to  pass  by  P^oa,  and  to  enter  the 
harbor  of  Cnssa,  not  far  from  Delphi.  After 
the  Cretans  had  landed  be  aMumea  the  figure 
of  a  beautiful  yonth,  and  taid  tbem  that  th^ 
must  not  return  to  thdr  country,  but  should 
serve  as  priests  in  liis  tenmle.  Inspired,  and 
singing  hymni,  the  Cretans  followed  the  god  to 
his  sanctuary  on  the  rodty  declivity  of  Parnas- 
sus; but,  discouraged  by  the  stefility  of  the 
country,  they  implored  Apollo  to  save  them 
from  famine  and  poverty.  T^  god,  smiling, 
declared  to  them  the  advantage  which  they 
would  derive  from  serving  as  his  priests.  They 
then  built  Delphi,  calling  the  dty  at  first  Pytho, 
from  the  serpent  whidi  ApoUo  had  killed  at 
this  place.  Tne  oracles  were  delivered  from  a 
cave  called  Pythium.  Tradition  ascribes  its 
discoven"  to  a  shepherd  who  pastured  his  flocki 
at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  and  was  filled  with 
prophetic  inspiration  by  the  intoxicating  vapor 
which  arose  irom  it.  Over  the  cave,  which  was 
contained  in  a  temple,  was  placed  the  holy  tri- 
pod, upon  which  the  priestess  called  Pythia, 
cy  whose  mouth  Apollo  was  to  speak,  recdvea 
the  vapors  ascending  from  beneath,  and  with 
them  the  inspiration  Of  the  Delphian  god,  and 
proclaimed  the  oracles  (hence  the  proverb,  to 
speak  ex  tripode,  used  of  obscure  sentences, 
dogmafieally  pronounced).  After  having  first 
bamed  herself,  and  particularly  her  hair,  in  the 
neighboring  fountain  of  Castiuia,  and  crowned 
her  head  with  laurel,  she  seated  herself  on  the 
tripod,  which  was  also  crowned  with  a  wreath 
of  the  same,  then,  shaking  the  laurel  tree  and 
eating  perhaps  some  leaves  of  it,  she  was  sdzed 
with  a  fit  of  enthusiasm.  Her  face  changed 
color,  a  shudder  ran  through  her  limbs,  and 
cries  and  long  protracted  groans  issued  from 
her  mouth.  This  excitement  soon  Increased  to 
■fury.  Her  eyes  sparkled,  her  mouth  foamed, 
her  hair  stood  on  end,  and  almost  suffocated 
by  the  ascending  vairar,  the  priests  were  oblised 
to  retain  the  struggling  priestess  on  her  seat  by 
force;  then  she  began,  with  dreadful  bowlings, 
to  pout  forth  detached  words,  wliidi  the  priests 
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cc^ected  wilb  care,  arranged  them,  and  de- 
Imrcd  them  in  writing  to  the  ioquircr.  At 
first  the  answers  were  given  in  verse,  or  were 
pnt  into  hexameters  by  priests  of  the  temple 
who  were  poets,  but  in  later  times,  the  authonty 
of  the  oracle  being  diminished,  they  contented 
dicmselves  with  delivering  them  in  prose.  This 
Oracle  was  always  obscure  and  equivocal;  yet 
it  served,  in  earlier  times,  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  to  r^ulate  and  uphold  the  polit- 
ical, civil  and  reli^ous  relations  of  Greece.  It 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  infallibility  for  a  lone 
time :  for  the  Dorians,  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  who  soon  settled  in  all  parts  of 
Greece,  spread  an  unbounded  reverence  for  it. 
At  first  onl^  one  month  in  the  year  was  assigned 
for  the  delivery  of  oracles;  aiterward,  one  day 
in  each  month ;  but  none  who  a^ed  the  god  for 
counsel  dared  approach  him  without  gifts. 
Hence  the  splendid  temple  possessed  immense 
treasures,  and  the  dty  was  adorned  with  nu- 
merous statues  and  other  works  of  art,  the 
offerings  of  gratitude.  Delphi  was  at  the  same 
time  the  bank  in  which  the  rich  deposited  their 
treasuresk  under  the  protection  of  Apollo, 
though  this  did  not  prevent  it  front  being  re~ 

Etedly  plundered  by  the  Greeks  and  bar- 
tans.  Althou{^  the  sanctuary  and  its  treas- 
ures had  been  almost  miraculously  preserved 
from  the  Persians  and  Gauls,  they  were  forced 
fay  Sulla  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  hif 
soldiers,  and  Nero  removed  500  brazen  images 
from  die  sacred  precincts.  Constantine  the 
Great  enriched  his  new  city  by  the  sacred  tri- 
pods, the  statues  of  the  Heliconian  Muses,  the 
Apollo,  and  the  celebrated  Fan  dedicated  by  the 
Greek  cities  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
with  the  Medes. 

The  ancients  believed  E)elphi  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  earth;  this,  they  said,  was  determined  by 
Jupiter,  who  let  loose,  from  the  east  and  from 
the  west,  two  eagles,  which  met  here.  The 
tomb  of  Neoptolemus  (or  PyirhusV  sou  of 
Achilles,  was  at  Delphi,  and  near  it  the  famous 
Lesche,  adorned  by  Polymiotus  with  the  history 
of  the  Trojan  War.  In  the  plain  between 
Delphi  and  Grrha  the  Pjrthian  games  were 
celeorated  These  national  games,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Amphictyons,  gave  Delphi  a  mat- 
ing splendor.  It  is  now  a  village  called  Castri, 
near  which  the  Castaliaa  spring  may  still  be 
seett. 

In  1692  the  site  of  Delphi,  imtil  that  time 
occupied  by  the  village  of  C^tri,  was  purchased 
by  the  French  oovemment,  a  new  village  was 
established  farther  westward,  and  the  French 
School  at  Athens,  under  the  direction  of  Th£o- 
^ile  Homolle,  began  important  excavations. 
The  entire  precinct  has  been  revealed,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  Pausanias'  "Itinerary,'  many 
structures  have  been  identified,  incluoitig  the 
altar,  temple,  stadium,  theatre,  treasuries  and 
other  buildings.  More  than  3,000  inscriptions 
have  been  found,  many  of  great  value  for 
Grecian  history.  The  sculpture  discovered  con- 
tributes much  to  the  history  of  art  in  the  late 
6th  and  early  5th  centuiy  ac  The  ancient  wall 
<the  Hellenico).  extendmg  east  and  west,  has 
been  recovered  in  its  entire  length,  and  the  two 
boundary  walls,  climbing  the  hill  at  either  end 
of  the  Hellenko,  have  been  traced.  The  main 
eiitrance  was  in  the  eastern  of  diese  two  walls, 
and  from  this  the  Sacred  Way  proceeds  by  a 
taga^  conna  to  the  temple.    Just  within  the 


precinct  wall,  on  the  northeni  -  side  of  dw 
Sacred  Way,  stood  the  large  building  dedicated 
as  an  offering  by  the  Lacediemontans  after  th< 
battle  at  .£gc«potamos  (q.v.).  To  the  west,  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  way,  was  the  Sicyon- 
ian  treasury,  in  the  form  of  a  Doric  temnle. 
distyle  t»  aniis.  Still  further  westward,  o 
same  side  of  die  way,  is  the  Cnidian  treL_..  ,. 
originally  a  small  marble  Ionic  temple,  <Ustyl^ 
wiu  a  sub-structure  of  tufa.  The  sculpture 
from  the  pediment  and  frieze  of  this  buildings 
and  the  fra^ents  of  mcdtfing^  are  of  veiy 
considerable  interest  The  structure  has  been 
described  as  perhaps  the  most  nearly  perfect 
extant  example  of  the  transitional  style  of  the 
early  5th  century  a.c  Here  the  Sacred  Way 
makes  a  decided  turn;  and  further  north,  hM 
still  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  is  the  Athen- 
ian treasury — a  Doric  temple  in  otitis,  of  snail 
size,  with  a  basis  bearing  the  remains  of  a  ded- 
icatory inscriptioo  which  announces  that  it  was 
built  with  the  spoils  from  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon (q.v.).  It  was  on  stones  in  this  treasniy 
that  the  hymns  to  Apollo  with  ancient  musical 
notation  were  foimd.  Beyond  this  treasurer  ivas 
the  tnany-fluted  *Colmnn  of  the  Naxums,* 
which  supported  the  colossal  marble  sptdnx, 
now  in  the  museum. 

The  siM  of  the  temple  shows  tlie  remains  of 
various  successive  biul dings.  Many  remains 
have  been  recovered  of  that  built  by  die  Aicnu»- 
onidis  (6th  century),  which  was  destroyed  Ly  an 
earthauake.  Some  archaic  sculptures  i£scovered 
have- been  assigned  to  the  gables  of  this  struc- 
ture: The  foundations  now  extant  are  those  of 
the  temple  built  in  the  4th  century.  No  deliaite 
information  can  be  gained  as  to  the  oracle. 
The  theatre,  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
precinct,  dates  from  the  early  2d  century  and 
IS  one  of  the  best  preserved  in  all  Greece,  llie 
walls  and  scats  of  the  auditorium  remain;  there 
are  33  tiers  of  seats  arranged  in  seven  sets,  with 
a  paved  longitudinally  intersecting  passage,  or 
diasoma.  Consult  the  'Bulletin  de  eorrespond- 
ance  heI16nique'  (Vols.  XVII  et  sen.;  Vols. 
XVI,  XVII,  Pans  1893  et  seq.)  and  the 
•Comptes  rendus  de  I'acad&nie  des  inscriptions* 
(Paris  1893  et  seq.);  Uommsen,  'Del^iika* 
(Leiprig  1878).  ^^■ 

DELPHI,  Ind.,  dty  of  Carroll  Coun^,  of 
which  it  is  the  coun^-seat,  about  20  miles  aontb- 
west  of  Logaosport,  and  60  miles  north  by  west 
of  Indianapolis ;  on  the  Wabash  River  and  the 
Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago,  the  Wa- 
bash and  other  railways.  The  waterpower  is 
excellent  There  are  lime-works,  Uie  lime  inter- 
ests bein^  extensive;  besides  paper  milts,  wagon 
and  carnage  manufactories,  Hour  and  planing- 
mills  and  a  bent-wood  factory.  There  are  mu- 
nicipal walerwoiks  and  a  public  library.    Pop. 

DBLPHIH  CLASSICS  {Attetorts  CUusici 
in  UTtm  Serenittimi  Delphmi'),  a  collection 
of  the  works  of  the  Latin  classic  authors,  pre- 
pared by  order  of  Louis  XIV,  at  the  su^es- 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Montausier  for  the  use  of 
the  dauphin  of  France.  The  Duke  of  Montau- 
sier was  the  dauphin's  governor,  and  in  maldng 
a  selection  of  authors,  texts  and  editors,  em- 
ployed the  services  of  Bossuet,  ■the  Eagle  of 
Meaux,*  and  Huet,  bishop  of  Avrancbes,  both 
preceptors  to  the  ^ung  prince.  This  collection 
of  the  Ladn  classics  does  not  comprise  all  Am 
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irorks  of  Latin  writers  that  are  extant,  and  it 
contutii  a  few  authors  to  whom  the  title  classic 
can  be  given  only  tn'  a  very  generous  interpre- 
tation of  the  word,  A  notsUile  omission  of 
a  genuine  classic  js  the  'Pharsalia'  of  Lucaii, 
,\^cfa  seems  to  have  been  dropped,  as  having  no 
place  in  the  tibrary  of  the  heir  of  an  absolnte 
monarch.  The  series  was  completed  in  64  vol- 
mnes,  4to,  including  a  ^Dicdonaiy  of  Antiqui- 
ties' in  one  volume.  The  text  is  accompanied 
by  copious  explanatoiy  notes  (in  Latin),  and, 
in  the  case  of  all  poets  and  of  difficult  prose 
WTTters  (Tacitus,  for  instance),  by  an  interpre- 
tation in  easier  Latin.  The  same  is  done  in  the 
case  of  all  difficult  phrases  occumng  anywhere 
in  the  prose  authors.  The  com^dete  works  of 
die  several  classics,  as  far  as  extant,  are  given; 
as  well  as  the  spurious  works  commonly  attrib- 
uted to  them.  A  valuable  feature  of  this  col- 
lection is  the  very  comjdete  verbal  index  to  the 
wotks  of  each  author.  In  the  years  1819-30 
Valp)^,  of  London,  republished  the  Deljiun 
Classics,  with  the  whole  of  the  notes  and  inter- 
pretations, but  usually  with  the  texts  as 
amended  by  later  crincal  research.  To  the 
notes  of  the  Dclphin  edition  Valpy  added  very 
voluminous  Not<B  Variorutm.  Thoe  last  far  ex- 
ceed in  bulk  both  the  text  and  notes  of  the 
original  Delphin  Classics.  Consult  Sandys,  'A 
History  of  Classical  Scholarship*  (Vol.  II, 
Cambridge  1908). 

DELPHINB,  a  romance  by  Madame  dt 
Stael,  published  in  1802.  Its  bold  im^^ry,  keen- 
ness of  observation  and  power  of  impassioned 
description,  perhaps  justify  'Del^ne's*  posi- 
tion among  the  masterpieces  of  French  litera- 
ture. But  neither  situations  nor  characters  are 
true  to  nature.  The  romance  had  a  special 
interest  for  Madame  de  Stael's  contemporaries, 
for  several  of  the  great  men  and  women  of  the 
time  appear  in  it  under  the  thinnest  of  disguises. 
As  in  the  case  of  'Corinne,'*  the  liberal  ideas 
scattered  through  the  story  drew  down  on  the 
author  the  anger  of  Napoleon,  who  ordered  her 
to  leave  France. 

DELFHINIA,  a  festival  celebrated  in 
honor  of  Apollo  (Delphinios  being  one  of  his 
names)  at  Athens  on  the  7th  of  the  monS 
Munychion  (April).  On  this  occasion  a  pro- 
cession of  girls  bearing  garlands  marched  to  the 
temple  of  me  god  to  sedc  his  favor  more  espe- 
cially, perhaps,  in  the  interests  of  seamen. 

DBLPHINID£,  the  dolphin  family  of 
cetaceans.    See  Dolphin;  Narwhal;  Pospoist 

DELPHINIUM,  a  genus  of  beautiful 
annual  and  perennial  plants  of  the  crowfoot 
family  [Ranunculacea),  with  large  irregular 
flowers,  comprising  about  60  species,  natives  for 
the  most  part  of  the  north  temperate  loncj  some 
few  species  are  found  in  tne  mountains  of 
Mexico.  The  name  is  a  reference  to  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  Ae  flower  to  a  dolphin. 
The  genus  is  represented  in  America  by  abocU 
2S  species,  which  are  known  as  larkspur,  with 
blue  or  purple  flowers,  rarely  red  or  white. 
The  field  lancspur  (D.  ajaeii)  is  found  in  waste 
places  in  southern  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  farther  soodtward,  naturalized  frwn  Eu- 
rope. The  cultivated  plants  have  shorter  spurs 
and  longer  and  denser  racemes  of  flowers.  The 
'lall  iatiespur  (/?,  etattatum)  is  found  in  the 
woods  of  central  Pcnnsrlnnia,  west  to  Minne- 
ssU,  lOuA  to  Nrfwadca,  northern  Alabama  and 


North  Carolina.  Odiei  qwdca  extend  the  raikgc 
of  the  genus  westward  across  tbc  ooutinenL 
From  the  European  D.  itaptnsagria,  stavesacn^ 
is  extracted  an-  alkaloid  known  as  deilphinfaK. 
The  field  larkspur  is  a  simple  astringenL 

DELPHlNUS,  del-ffnfis  (the  dolphin), 
one  of  Ptolemy's  original  48  constellations,  situ- 
ated between  Vulpecula,  Pegasus,  Equuleus, 
Aquarius  and  Aquila.  It  has  no  stars  brighter 
than  the  third  magnituile.  The  names  Suaiocin 
and  Rotanev  assigned  to  its  stars  Alpha  and 
Beta,  are  merely  reversals  of  the  name  Nicolaus 
Venator,  an  astronomer's  assistant,  who  wished 
to  commemorate  himself. 

DBLPH08,  Ohio,  dty  ■■  Allen  and  Van 
Wert  counties,  situated  on  the  Miami  and  Eric 
Canal,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  rail- 
roads ;  about  70  miles  southwest  of  Toledo.  "The 
prindpal  industry  of  the  dty  is  the  Fort 
Wayne  railroad  repair  shops.  It  has  marble  and 
granite  works,  paper  and  flour  mills,  brewery 
and  manufactories  of  galvaniied  iron  product^ 
oil  cans,  printing  presses,  furniture,  pipe,  etc 
Settled  in  1834,  DetiAos  was  ineoiporated  in 
1851  as  a  village  and  become  a  dty  hi  1913.  Its 
government  is  administered  by  a  mayor,  elected 
biennially,  and  a  munidpai  courtctl.  It  owns  dtte 
water  plant  and  has  a  Carnegie  library. 

DEL  RIO,  Tex.,, county-seat  of  Val  Verde 
County;  about  five  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande 
River;  170  miles  west  of  San  Antonio,  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Notable  features  of 
the  dty  are  the  San  Felipe  Springs,  a  hospital, 
two  convents  and  the  Federal  building.  Its 
industries  are  those  of  an  agricultural  andstock- 
raising  region,  and  it  has  several  small  cotton 
and  wool  manufacturing  plants.  Pecans,  wool, 
hides,  livestock,  fruit  and  vegetables  constitute 
important  exports.  Del  Rio  has  adopted  the 
commission  form  of  government.    Pop.  9,000. 

DBLSARTE,  d«l-sart,  Fran$oii  Alexan- 
dre Nicolaa  Ch£rie,  French  educator:  b. 
Solesmes,  19  Dec.  1811 ;  d.  Paris,  19  July  1871. 
He  attained  distinction  as  a  tenor  singer  in  the 
Op^a  Comique,  suddentl^  lost  his  voice,  and 
thereafter  applied  himself  to  musdal  and  dra- 
matic instruction,  having  among  his  pupils  many 
who  afterward  achieved  operatic  and  dramatic 
celebrity.  He  was  author  of  several  meloditt 
and  romances,  but  his  chief  work  was  the  elab- 
oration of  B  system  of  dnunatic  expressitm,  by 
which  the  voice  and  entire  action  of  the  hoay 
were  trained  by  fixed  rules.  He  aimed  to  make 
elocution  a  sdence.  His  system,  at  least  in  par^ 
has  df  late  been  gaining  many  adherents  among 
elocutionists. 

DELSARTB  METHOD,  a  system  of 
physical  trainini  for  voice  and  gesture,  invented 
by  Fran(;ois  Deisarte  (q.v.).  It  is  not  a  method 
of  gymnastics,  but  a  system  of  exerdses  to  gala 
poise  and  breath  control 

DELTA,  the  name  of  the  fourth  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  the  caiHtal  form  of  which  is 
an  equilateral  triangle.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  tract  of  land  triangular  in  shape,  generally 
formed  by  the  deposit  of  river  eedimcnt,  espe- 
cially at  th*  mouths  of  rivers  which  flow  into 
lakes  or  seas.  A  mountain  stream  changing  the 
force  and  rajMdity  of  its  current  upon  entering  a 
levd  plateau  de]M>sits  at  the  t^ise  of  the  mona- 
lain  sediment  wnich'astomes  the-  triangtilar  form 


and  is  called  a  cone^ddta 
alluvial  fan. 

The  nature  of  Ihe  current  in  the  body  of 
water  receiving  the  river  deposit  has  much  to  do 
with  the  size  of  the  delta.  A  swiftly-6owing 
current  or  Iiif^  tides  carry  off  the  deposit  from 
the  shore  line,  . sometimes  forming  long  coast 
islands  or  sand-bars  or  sand-spits,  or  distribut- 
ing the  sediment  over  the  ocean  bed;  but  slowly 
moving  waters  are  conducive  to  large  deltas. 
The  almost  tideless  Uediterranean  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico  have  deltas  at  the  mouths  of  the 
large  rivers  which  bring  deposits  to  the  sea. 
Usually  the  finest  particles  of  land  waste  are 
swept  away  by  currents,  but  the  rest  accumn- 
lates  at  the  month  of  tne  river  and  builds  up 
a  fan-shaped  land  mass,  or  delta,  in  from  t>i 
the  old  shore  line.  Old  rivers  that  bring  down 
much  sediment,  may,  if  the  coast  is  neither  up- 
lifted nor  depressed,  build  deltas  of  great  size. 
In  the  case  of  a  river  emptying  into  a  sea  even 
the  fine  waste  brought  down  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom before  long,  as  the  salts  in  (he  sea  water 
precipitate  matter  in  suspension.  The  river 
usually  enters  the  sea  over  the  front  of  its  delta 
by  several  channels,  these  branches  of  the  main 
stream  being  called  distributaries.  An  excellent 
example  is  the  way  the.Uississippi  divides  up  at 
its  mouth.  As  a  large  river  bringing  down 
waste  can  build  a  delta  even  where  waves  and 
tidal  currents  are  active  in  distributing  the  ma- 
terial, the  absence  of  a  delta  at  the  mouth  of 
a  large  river  indicates  geuerally  some  recent 
change  of  level.  Thus  the  absence  of  deltas 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  is 
due  to  a  slow  depression  of  the  coast,  still  in 
progress.  This  submergence  of  the  coast  has 
a  tendency  to  create  estuaries  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers. .  Some  notable  deltas  are  those  of  the 
Po,  Hoangho,  Ganges  and  Niger.  As  showing 
how  rapidly  a  delta  may  grow,  Adria  in  Italy 
was  a  seaport  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  but  the 
growth  of  the  Po  delta  has  left  it  20  miles  in- 
land. The  Mississippi  deha  is  advandi^  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in 
16  years.  The  Mississippi  delta  is,  in  area, 
about  12,500  square  miles;  that  of  the  Nile 
about  10,000  square  miles.  Large  rivers  fre- 
quently change  the  channel  of  their  distribu- 
taries, tfans  Bi^ng  the  deltas  unsafe  for  dwell' 
■ng  places.  Ginsnlt  Geilcic,  'Elementary  Les- 
sons in  Physiral  Geography*  and  'Text  Book 
of  Geology>  (London  1903)  ;  Tarr,  R.  S.,  'Phys- 
ical Geography'    (ib.,  1906). 

DELTA  METAL,  an  alloy  containing  56 
parts  of  copper,  42  of  zinc  and  stnall  quantities 
of  iron,  lead  and  manganese.  It  is  said  to  be 
as  strong  as  mild  steel,  over  which  it  has  the 
advantage  of  not  rusting  by  exposure  to  the 
weather.  Delta  metal  is  largely  used  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  especially  in  shipbuilding, 
and  is  also  employed  in  the  United  Stales, 
though  to  a  more  limited  extent. 

DBLUC,  d«-liik',  jBUi  AdiM,  Swiss  geol- 
ogist and  metcorotogist :  b.  Geneva,  8  Feb. 
1727;  d.  Windsor,  England,  8  Nov.  1817.  He 
passed  the  first  half  of  his  life  in  commercial 
pursuits.  In  1773,  obliged  by  commercial  dis- 
aster to  quit  his  native  city,  he  went  to  England, 
-was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  appointed  reader  to  the  queen,  a 
situation  he  held  for  44  years.  He  made  nu- 
merous geological  excursions  in  central  Europe 
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fan-delta,  or  an     and  In  Boa  land,  of  which  he  has  published  ab- 


porlant  discoveries.  Among  his  numerous  writ- 
ings are  his  'Recherches  sur  les  modifications 
de  ratmosphire>  (1772) ;  'Nouvelles  idies  sur 
la  miteorologic'  (1786) ;  'Traite  elcmentaire  de 
gfologie'  (1810):  and  'Letters  physiques  et 
morales  sur  les  montagnes  et  sur  I'histoire  de  la 
terre  et  de  I'homme'  (177S),  the  most  important 
of  his  works,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  recon- 
cile the  account  o(  the  origin  of  the  earth  in 
Genesis  with  geological  data. 

DELUGE  (throucgi  the  French,  from  Lai 
diJuinufR,  *a  flood").  There  is  scarcely  any  con- 
siderable race  of  men  among  whom  there  does 
not  exist,  in  some  form,  the  tradition  of  a  ^rcat 
deluge,  which  destroyed  all  the  human  race  ex- 
cept their  own  progenitors.  The  classical  story 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  is  but  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  similar  myths  found  evetywherc,  and 
savages  and  fathers  of  the  Church  aUke  have  ar- 
^e<r that  the  shells,  corals  and  other  marine  ob- 
jects often  found  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
offered  distinct  proof  of  the  historical  reality  of 
a  deluge.  That  the  Noacbian  deltige  recorded  in 
Scripture  covered  the  whole  earth  and  destroyed 
all  mankind  save  one  family,  was  the  universal 
opinion  until  toward  the  close  of  the  I8th  cen- 
tury. The  organic  remains,  on  which  the  science 
of  falaontology  is  now  founded,  were  regarded 
as  Its  wrecks,  and  were  held  to  prove  that  it 
had  covered  every  known  country,  and  risen 
over  the  highest  mils.  In  the  progress  of  geol- 
<^y,  it  soon  became  evident  that  most  of  the 
stratified  rocks  demanded  an  earlier  origin  than 
a  few  thousand  years,  and  the  influence  of  the 
deluge  was  consequently  restricted  to  the 
slightly  altered  stiperiicial  deposits;  but  many  of 
these  were,  after  a  few  years,  found  to  belong 
to  a  period  vastly  anterior  to  any  historical 
epoch,  and  to  have  been  produced  by  long-con- 
tmued  and  persistent  agencies,  differing  totally 
from  a  temporary  cataclysm.  The  story  of  the 
flood  of  Noah,  recorded  in  CJenesis  vi-ix.  is 
composite,  being  made  up  of  two  independent 
narratives,  the  Yahwe  and  the  Elohim.  The 
more  common  modem  opinion  regards  the  flood 
of  Noah  as  partial  and  local,  atthougb  the  uni- 
versality soems  fairly  enou^  to  be  implied  in 
the  bibUcal  description,  and  although  the  old 
theory  has  been  revived  by  writers  of  some  au- 
thorif)r,  other  noted  men  have  argued  and  main- 
tained the  partial  character  of  the  flood  from 


Papuans,  asserting  that  this  opinion  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  exegesis  of  Scripture,  with 
tradition,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  while 
it  is  the  onl^  theory  that  avoids  all  the  ethno- 
logical and  linguistic  difficulties  presented  by  the 
existence  of  the  great  negro  and  yellow  races 
marked  off  so  distinctly  from  the  Noachian  type. 
The  deluge  traditions  of  many  primitive  races 
are  connected  with  religious  mysteries,  and  it  is 
scarcely  true^as  has  often  been  asserted,  that 
it  is  the  Old  Testament  alone  that  gives  a  moral 
reason  for  the  deluge  sent  upon  the  world.  The 
Chaldean  account  discovered  by  George  Smith 
presents  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Genesis 
story,  and  agrees  with  it  also  in  making  the 
flood  distinctly  a  divine  retribution  for  human 
sin.  although  it  of  course  .differs  from  the  Jew- 
ish account  in  being  polytheistic  instead  of 
monotheistic    The  vessel  m  «4iich  Xisuthrcw, 
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-(he  Chaldean  Noah,  a&ils,  is  a  ship  guided  hy  a 
SteersDian,  and  others  beside  his  own  family  are 
admitted  into  it.  The  flood  is  seven  days  at  its 
height,  and  Xisuthros  sends  out  in  succession  a. 
dove,  a  swallow  and  a  raven.  The  ship  finally 
rests  on  Rowandiz,  the  highest  mountain  of 
eastern  Kurdistan,  and  the  peak  which  supports 
tfie  heavens,  instead  of  upon  Ararat,  the  north- 
ern or  Armenian  continuation  of  the  ran^. 
Babylonian  tradition  also  confounds  Noah  with 
Enoch,  for  Xisuthros  is  taken  to  the  skies 
immediately  after  coming  out  of  the  ark.  Two 
deluge  poems  were  ama^aniated  togedier  in 
att  AUcadian  epic,  in  12  books,  describing  the 
adventures  of  Gizdhubar. 

BibliograpbT.— R.  Andre,  'Die  Flutsag«n> 
(Brunswick  1901) ;  Buddand,  'Rdiquia  Diluvi- 
(Uue> ;  Howorth,  *The  Mammoth  and  the 
Flood';  Lenormant,  'Histoire  ancienne  de 
rOrient';  Motais,  'Le  Wluge  Bibtique.'    Com- 

Kre  Sayce,  'Fresh  Light  from  me  Ancient 
onuments' ;  Prestwich,  'On  Certain  Phenom- 
ena Belonging  to  the  Close  of  die  Last  Geo- 
logical Period*  i  Vail,  'The  Deluge  and  its 
Causes*  (Chicago  1905)  ;  and  for  a  careful  tab- 
ulation of  all  die  deluge  stories,  Wintemiti,  in 
'Miiteit.  der  antbrop.  Gessellschaft  in  Wien,' 
1901,  pp.  305-33. 

DELUGE  TABLET,  or  DELUGE  TAB- 
LETS, the  name  fnven  to  the  tablet  oi  tablets 
(the  Hth  of  the  Izdubar  Legends)  inscribed 
wiih  cuneifoim  writing,  which  being  translated 
is  found  to  contain  the  Chaldean  account  of  the 
deluge.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  originally 
Acadian.    A  paper  on  the  subject  was  read  by 


1872,  and  a  revised  translation  published  in 
1874.  What  Mr.  Smith  called  the  Flood-hero 
was  Adra-hasis.  In  Bablylonian  proper  names 
compounded  of  two  elements,  eiUier  might  at 
pleasure  be  placed  first.  Reversing  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  elements,  the  name  becomes 
Hasis-adra,  which  being  imperfectly  heard  by 
the  Greeks  was  by  them  written  Xithunis  or 
^suthrus. 

DBLUNDUNG  (native  name),  die  linsang 
or  weasel-cat  iPrumodon  gracilis),  a  small 
quadruped  inhabiting  the  vast  forests  of  the 
eastern  extrcmitieB  of  Java  and  Mala 


is  allied  to  the  civets,  but  is  destitute  of  a  scent- 
pouch. 

DELUSIONS.  A  delusion  is  a  mental 
state  in  which  the  mind,  reasoning  from  definite 
facts,  arrives  at  erroneous,  undemonstrable,  and 
perhaps  foolish  conclusions,  and  Is  unable  to 
modi^  these  conclusions,  whatever  proof  may 
be  brought  to  show  their  falsity.  Thus  a  pa- 
tient suffering  from  delusions  may  read  into  the 
actions  of  others  ideas  and  conclusions  relating 
to  himself  that  have  no  basis  in  actual  lo^c. 
Seeing  several  people  on  a  comer,  a  man  with 
persecutory  delusions  may  infer  that  they  are 


DELYANHIS,  dei-T-Sn^s,  Theodoros, 
Greek  statesman:  b.  Kalaviyta,  Peloponnesus, 
1826;  ±  Athens,  13  June  1905.  He  entered 
politics  early  in  hfe  and  in  his  long  career  hdd 
many  Cabinet  positions.    He  was  Uinbter  of 


Foreign  Affairs  in  the  provisioiial  government  of 

■ —  ^■'     Minister    to    France    Q.^7);    served 
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again  in  the  Cabinets  from  ]868~78;  representee 
Greece  at  the  Berlin  Congress  1878;  Prime 
Minister  also  from  1885-86  and  1890-92.  While 
Prime  Minister  for  the  third  time,  1895-97,  he 
brou^t  about  the  Grxco-Turkish  war,  whose 
disastrous  result  obliged  him  to  resign  with  his 
whole  Cabinet  He  was  Premier  again  from 
1902-05.  He  was  stabbed  by  a  professional 
gambler  for  the  stringent  measures  taken  by 
him  against  gamUing  bouses. 

DBMADBS,  dSm-a'dex,  Athenian  orator: 
d.  318  B.C.  Originally  a  fishmonger,  be  rose  to 
high  places  in  the  republic  He  was  captured 
by  Philip  of  Macedon  in  the  batde  of  Chauonea. 
but  soon  set  at  hbcrty.  He  afterward  exerted 
his  influence  in  favor  of  the  Macedonion  party 
at  Athens,  but  betraying  Antipater,  was  put  to 
death  \/y  (^sander,  the  son  of  the  latter.  Of 
his  speeches,  none  have  come  down  to  as.  A 
collection  of  sayings  under  the  tide  'Deniadea' 
have  been  attributed  to  him.  Consult  Blass, 
'Attische  Becedsamkeit'  (VoL  III,  Leipzig 
1887-93). 

DEHAGOGUB  (from  Gr.  demos,  die 
people,  and  agogos,  leader,  from  agtin,  to  lead), 
one  who  leads  or  directs  the  people  in  poKtical 
matters.  In  its  original  acceptation  it  was  con- 
sidered an  honorable  designation,  and  in  thb 
sense  Pericles,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were 
demagogues.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tanner, 
Cleon,  satirized  by  Aristophanes  in  his  play  of 
the  'Knights,'  is  a  portrait  of  the  personage 
to  whom  the  epithet  in  its  bad  sense  is  applied. 
It  is  a  handy  nickname  to  throw  at  a  popular 
politician  widi  whose  views  you  have  no  sym- 
pathy. Usually  it  means  an  orator  or  political 
agitator  who  curries  popularity  and  power  with 
the  masses  by  pandering  to  their  ignorance  or 
prejudice. 

DEMAND,  a  tedinical  term  in  law,  of 
comprehensive  meaning.  When  referred  to 
contracts  it  means  a  cuim,  a  legal  obligation. 
Its  correlative  is  release,  and  a  release  of  all 
demands  is  a  release  of  all  covenants  real  and 
personal,  whether  the  conditions  are  broken  or 
not,  of  all  annuities,  recognizances,  obligations 
and  contracts.  Demand,  in  the  practice  of  law, 
is  a  reqmsition  made  by  one  individual  to 
another  to  do  a  particular  dun^  tumely,  pay 
some  debt,  fulfil  some  contract,  release  lome 
person  or  property.  Demands  are  either  ex- 
press or  implied.  Sometimes  an  express  de- 
mand is  required  before  action  can  be  taken, 
in  other  cases  the  taw  requires  no  more  than 
the  demand  implied  by  bringing  an  action. 
Whether  an  express  demand  is  required  before 
a  plaintiff  can  commence  action  to  enforce  ful- 
filment of  a  contract  depends  upon  the  express 
or  implied  stipulations  of  the  parties  to  the 
contract  When  no  date  is  given  in  a  contrart 
for  its  fulfilment,  whether  in  die  case  of  a 
promissory  note,  or  in  the  contracting  of  a 
debt,  the  payment  of  the  obligation  is  due  on 
the  present  ^y,  or  immediately  on  demand.  It 
is  requisite,  in  some  cases  arising  ex  delicto, 
that  is,  in  some  criminal  cases,  to  make  a  de- 
mand for  the  restoration  of  the  right  before  the 
commencement  of  an  action,  or,  for  instaiu:e, 
when  the  wife  or  other  member  of  die  idiun- 
tiffs  household  has  been  enticed  away,  in  order 
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tD  canWttte  the  pofty  a  wOful  ■wtoagiocr,  a 
donand  for  testoratioR  must  be  made.  When 
propeity  UwfuHy  obtained  posKBsion  of  is  un- 
lamully  detained,  or  convened,  a  demand  for 
die  deTivery  of  its  possession  to  tlic  owner  is 
rettuisitc  before  an  action  can  be  laid.  When 
an  order  tn  pur,  or  to  do  sontetliing  baa  been 
made  a  rule  of  court,  a  demand  for  the  pay- 
tnent  of  tlie  money,  or  performance  of  the 
tUng  moM  be  made  before  an  attachment  will 
be  made  for  contempt.  In  like  manner,  before 
action  can  be  oloen  for  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage,  a  demand  for  marriage  mttst  be  made 
by  the  plaintiff,  unless  the  defendant. has  mar- 
ried another  person,  or  has  refused  to  nany 
at  ai^  time.     See  Comtkact;  Rioxinizahcz; 

DBHAND  AND  SUPPLY,  in  political 
economy,  the  desire  for  services  or  utifities  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  production  or  offer  of 
dicm  on  the  other,  which  tend  to  complete  an 
act  of  exchange.  Demand  is  therefore  the 
amotmt  of  a  cornmodity  that  will  be  taken  at  a 
given  price;  supply  the  amount  that  <irill  be 
offered  at  a  Riven  price:  Demand  is  commonly 
said  to  be  raative  to  supply,  but  in  reality  it  Is 

P'  irocal  to  it  Certain  political  ecotMunists 
ify  the  term  demand  by  tfae  word  effectual, 
but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  b)  make  such  a 
limitatioii.  A.  mere  desire  for  objects  has  no 
commercial  significance,  but  that  desire  simply 
which  contemplates  a  mutual  benefit  Thus  the 
wish  of  a  beggar  to  possess  a  diamond  cannot 
affect  the  pnce  of  the  article,  as  he  can  offer 
no  desirable  object  in  return.  The  intensity  of 
demand,  and  the  consequent  effect  upon  values, 
will  be  proportionate  to  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  satisfying  the  demand.  Different 
Ttdes,  therefore,  will  apply  to  the  increase  of 
price  consequent  upon  increased  demand  and 
rethiced  supply  in  articles  of  voluntap'  use.  and 
to  the  same  rise  in  price  when  affecting  articles 
of  necessaiy  use.  TTie  demand  for  tne  latter 
class  of  utilities  is  constant,  and  a  deficiency  In 
supply  cannot  be  met  by  abstinence;  except  to  a 
scarcely  appreciable  degree,  whereas  any  con- 
siderable deficiency  in  we  supply  of  articles  of 
voluntary  use  is  to  some  extent  met  by  economy. 
Prices  will,  therefore,  iKrcnse  in  different 
ratios  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
commodities  demanded  are  necessary  or  con- 
venient. Thus  the  price  of  grain  may  rise,  in 
die  case  of  a  bad  harvest,  from  SO  to  100  per 
cent :  cotton  or  wool,  in  similar  circumstances,' 
would  certainly  fluctuate,  but  not  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent;  wine  would  vary  in  price 
least  of  aJl;  the  deficiency  in  the  last  two  com- 
modities being  artificially  restored  by  the  de- 
crease of  denvind  consequent  on  economy  and 
abstinence.  In  recent  ctisnomlc  theory  die  law 
of  demand  and  Supply  is  accepted  as  a  pi«- 
Uminaiy  step,  but  chief  interest  is  held  to  ceof 
tre  in  the  forces  underlying  demand  and  sup* 
ply,    such    as    cost    of    productioi^    etc.    See 

FOUTICAL  ECOMOHY. 

DBHARATUS,  Spartan  InnK-  He  suc- 
ceeded his  presumed  father,  Ariston,  about  516 
m.c.  i  bst  lost  the  throne,  partly  in  Consequence 
of  a  quarrel  with  his  colleague  Geomenes.  and 
partly  on  account  of  doubts  which  had  been 
cast  upon  his  real  parentage.  He  retired  into 
^^vate  life;  but  t^vin^  afterward  become  a 
BiagistTBte,  was  sitting  in  that  capacity  at  the 


Qymnopaedian  games  when  'Lcotydddes,  who 
had  supplanted  him  as  Idng,  sent  tauntingly  to 
ask  him  how  he  felt  in  a  secondary  place  after 
having  occupied  the  first.  The  boldness  of  his 
reply  forced  him  to  take  flight,  and  he  passed 
over  into  Asia,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
Darius.  Me  afterward  accompanied  Xerxes  as 
councillor  on  his  expedition  against  Greece. 

DEMARCATION,  Lino  of,  the  boundan- 
established  4  May  1493  by  Pope  Alexander  Vl, 
who  assigned  to  Spain  all  the  landii  she  had  disr 
covered  or  might  discover  west  gf  a  line  ruiL- 
ning  from  the  North  pole  to  the  South,  distant 
100  leagues  west  of  'any  of  the"  Azores  and 
Cape  Verde  Islands  ^provided  such  lands  had 
not  been  in  the  actual  possession  of  any  other 
Christian  IdOg  or  prince  up  to  the  preceding 
Christmas^,  and  to  Portugal,  on  the  tame  con- 
ditions, all  the  territory  sne  had  discovered  or 
might  discover  east  of  the  said  line.  The  g^y- 
emments  of  the  peninsula  held  that  the  Pope 
had  sole  and  absolute  authority  to  dispose  of 


1493,  forbade  all  persons  without  special  per- 
mit to  go  "for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  any 
other  reason*  to  the  islands  and  mainlands  thus 
granted  exclusively  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 
After  this  territorial  concession  had  been  made, 
Portugal's  possessions  in  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere were  called  the  East  Indies,  and  those  of 
Spain  in  the  western  hemisphere  were  called 
the  West  Indies.  An  eKtension  of  the  papal  gift 
of  the  Indies  was  made  in  the  bull  dated  25 
Sept  1493.  A  (Gspute  arising  in  refpird  to  thf 
position  of  the  Hne  of  demarcation,  the  two 
countries  concerned  sent  commissioners  to  th« 
Spanish  city  of  Tordesillas,  and  on  7  June  1494 
die  commissioners  agreed  that  the  line  should 
pass,  north  and  south,  370  leagues  we^  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  On  the  strength  of  this 
agreement,  Portugal  claimed  and  secured  ,the 
eastet]!  part  of  SoUfa  America  (see  'Bkazu.), 
After  the  Victoria  returned  to  Seville  <1S2^ 
from  her  voyage  to  the  Uoluccas,  and  so  round 
the  world,  uie  Portuguese  accused  their  rivals 
of  having  brcdceo  thw  treaty  of  TordesiUas. 
The  Spaniards  in  reply  said  that  the  Splc« 
Islands  (Moluccas)  were  not  witlnn  the  limits 
of  the  Portuguese  territory.     To  settle  this  Im- 

gjrtairt  dilute,  a  congress  was  convened  a4 
adajoK  in  1524.  Commissioners  of  both  coun~ 
tries  were  in  atfendanoe  —  Peniando  Cohtmbus^ 
Sebastian  Cabot  and  othera.    The  two. nain 

Eints  to  be  decided  were:  (1)  Whether  th« 
e  of  demarcation  should  be  drawn  at  tb^ 
Stated  distance  west  of  the  western  or  eastern 
limit  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands;  and  (2>, 
where  it  would  pass  on  the  opposite  side  of  tin 
earth.  This  Badajoi  junta  failed  to  cone  to 
an  agreement  "owing  to  the  Portuguese  ex- 

ferts,  who  could  not  overcome  this  dilemnu: 
I  the  line  was  pushed  more  to  the  wesi^  Portu- 
gal would  gain  a  greater  part  of  Brazil;  but  sh^ 
might  lose  all  rights  over  the  Moluccas,  as  the 
fine,  of  course,  had  to  be  carried  to  the  other 
hemisphere  as  well.*  The  treaty  of  Vitoria, 
signed  19  Feb.  1S24,  provided  that,  inasmud^ 
as  some  doubt  existed  between  the  sovereigns 
of  Castile  and  the  king  of  Portugal  as  tb  the 
possession  and  ownership  of  the  Moluccas, 
there  should  be  appointed  by  each  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  "three  astrologers  and 
tfiree  pilots,  and  sailors,  for  the  determtnation 
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of  the  dcnurcation.*  A  tr«a^  oe^tiated  at 
Stua^ssa  and  signed  by  represenUtives  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  monorchs  22  April 
IS29  fixed  the  line  ordemamatioa  297^  leaKucB 
cast  of  the  Moluccas,  Spain  selling  for  a  suted 
sum  whatever  ri^^ts  she  had  formerly  claimed 
to  posseis  in  the  Spice  Iilaods,  and  agreeioK 
for  the  future  practically  not  to  colonize,  and 
Q^ressly  not  to  'trade  there  in  auy  manner 
vlutsoevcr*  It  did  not  seem  necessary  at  that 
time  to  raise  the  question  as  to  the  location  of 
the  line  in  the  New  World,  though  it  is  plain 
that  if  the  drde  thus  'determined  from  pole  to 
pole'  in  the  east  had  been  logically  completed, 
Portugal  would  have  been  excluded  from  the 
South  American  continent  The  bearine  of 
this  matter  upon  Spanish  rights  in  the  PhiHp- 

Jines  is  of  special  interest.  The  Molucca 
ilands,  the  Philippines,  and,  indeed,  the  western 
half  of  Australia  lay  within  the  Portuguese  as- 
signment, as  a  matter  of  fact.  Therefore  the 
priDcipal  Spanish  settlements  and  explorations 
!n  the  Par  East  appear  to  have  been  made  in 
contravention  of  Portugal's  treaty  rights.  A 
dispute  oyer  the  southwestern  boundary  of 
Bi*ril  in  the  18th  century  resulted  in  the  abro- 
giation  of  the  line  of  demarcation  and  all  afcree- 
Sieitts  based  diereon  by  a  treaty  of  1750.  This 
treaty  was  also  abrogated  in  1761  and  all  dis- 
putes involved  were  st  length  settled  by  a  new 
treaty  in  1779.    The  other  nations  of  Europe 

Slid  little  nvard  to  the  papal  bull.  Consult 
lair  and  Robertson  <The  Philippine  Islands.' 
(Vol.  I) ;  Harrisse,  'The  Diptomatic  HistMyof 
America'  (New  York  1898) ;  Dawson,  'The 
Line  of  Demarcation  of  Pope  Alexander,  e«c 
with  an  inquiry  conceminif  die 
Uctrology  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Times,' 
(in  Proceedings  of  Ro:^  Society  of  Canada, 
1899)  ;  Bourne.  'Essays  in  Historical  Criticism* 
(Hew  Yotk  1901). 

Uabbioh  Wiw»x. 


1863.  He  was  mduated  »t  Rut^rs  College  ia 
1683  and  from  uie  New  Brunswick  Theological 
Semintnr  in  188B,  when  he  was  ordained  minis- 
ter of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America.  He 
keld  pastorates  at  Walden,  N.  Y..  1888-97,  and 
at  Catskitl,  N.  Y.,  1897-1901 ;  in  the  latter  year 
ke  was  appointed  professor  of  churdi  history  of 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Semmary.  In 
19Q6  he  was  made  president  of  Rutgers  College. 

DBMAS,  a  fellow-laborer  with  Paul  and 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  three  times. 
(Cbl.  iv,  14;  Philemoii  xxiv;  2  "nm.  iv,  10). 
In  the  fast  passage  he  Is  described  as  having 
deserted  the  Apostle  in  his  hour  of  need,  when 
Paul  was  waiting  for  his  trial  before  Nero, 
because  "he  loved  this  present  world.*  Ho 
went  to  Thessalonica  whidi  may  have  been  his 
liome  town,  it  is  thought  He  probably  never 
returned  to  his  faith,  for  by  traiUtion  he  b 
dassified  among  the  apostates  to  the  faith. 
John  Bmiyan  uses  his  name  and  diaracler  as  a 
warning  in  his  'Pilgrim's  Progress.'  The  word 
Demas-like,  is  a  word  a^lieato  a  traitor  who 
fs  tempted  by  his  greed  to  desert  his  good 
cause. 

DEHAVBND,  dbn-a-vi^nd',  a  volcanic 
mountain,  now  extinct,  of  Persia,  and  the  hif^ 
est  peak  of  the  Elbrue  chain,  45  miles  south  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  about  40  miles  northeast 


of  TehcnuL  Its  haiglit,  according  to  Ae  moM 
rdiable  measurement  is  18,464  feet  Al  z  dis* 
tance  the  mountain  has  tht  form  of  a  smoodi 
cone,  and  appears  to  slope  even)y  from  top  to 
bottom  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  The  cone 
terminates  in  a  crater  of  65  yards  in  diameter, 
and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  iajned  rodcs,  com- 
posed partly  of  basalt  and  par^  of  limestone 
and   sulphur.    This    sulphur   is  on  artidfc  of 


commerce.  The  t»sin  within  is  almost  entirdy 
tilled  with  SBOw.  Aiound  the  base  are  many 
hot  springs.  William  T.  Thompson  was  the 
first  European  to  ascend  Demavend  (1837). 

DBHBKA,  <(!n/be-«  or  d«m-be'a,  or 
TZANA,  a  lake  of  Ab^sinia,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  about  SO  miles  long 
and  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
contains  many,  isbads,  one  at  wMth  is  a jdace 
of  confinement  for  state  prisoners.  The  Bahr- 
el-Azrck,  the  Abyssinian  Nile,  flows  through  it. 

DBHBIN8EI,  d^-ben'dce,  HenrytPdish 
unendr  b.  Strcalkow.  near  Cracow,  3  May 
1791;  d.  Paris.  13  June  1864.  Entering  tlie 
Polish  anny  in  1809,  he  aided  in  the  French 
invasion  of  Russia  three  years  later  and  was 
made  captain  by  Napoleon  at  Smolensk  In 
the  year  182J  he  became  a  member  of  the  Pdish 
Diet,  where  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  opposi- 
tion party.  On  the  outbreak  o£  the  rev<dution 
in  tint  country  (1830),  he  was  made  brigadier* 
general,  and  m  the  followtos  year  was  nomi- 
nated governor  of  Wanaw  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Polish  army.  On  the  fall  of 
Warsaw  in  September  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  Dembinsld  made  hie  escape  to  France. 
From  1833-35  he  was  in  the  service  of  Mebemet 
All  of  Egypt.  The  Hungarian  Revolution  of 
1849  once  more  oSered  him  a  Add  for  his  ac- 
tivity, and  he  was  appointed  by  Kossuth  com- 
mander of  the  insurgent  troops.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  the  battle  of  KJ^Ina,  and 
resigned  his  command,  but  consented  to  act 
under  Gorgei.  After  the  capitulattcm  signed 
hy  the  latter  at  Villagos,  and  die  resignation  of 
Kossuth,  Dembinski  fled  to  Turkey.  He  re- 
turned to  France  in  1850  and  began  his  '■it&- 
moires'  of  the  Huitfarlan  War,  Consult  Dan- 
ter,  'Dembinsld  in  Ungam'  (Vienna  1873). 

DBHB,  dSm,  a  subdivision  of  anrient 
Attica  and  of  modera  Greece.  The  d^oi  were 
townships  or  hundreds,  subdivisions  of  the 
phulai,  and  were  equivalent  to  the  Dorian 
Itomoi,  Latin  pagi.  The  word  really  meant  a 
country  district,  or  a  common  name  for  <fivi- 
sions  of  the  coontryi  and  in  the  time  of  Herod- 
otus they  were  100  m  number  in  Attica  (10  in 
each  phule),  afterward  170;  their  origin  was 
commonly  referred  to  Theseus.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  deme  was  by  a  presiding  officer, 
treasurer,  controller  and  assembly  which  carried 
OB  the  public  business  of  the  deme.  Membership 
was  hereditary,  regardless  of  the  location  of 
the  actual  residence  of  the  member.  The  word 
dimos  early  came  to  be  applied  to  the  com- 
mon people,  and  survives  ngnijkantly  in  our 
'democracy  and  demagogiu?  Consult  Leake, 
'Demes  of  Attica>  (London  1820), 

DEMENTIA  PRECOX,  a  term  used  in 
psychiatry  to  desifmate  a  disorder  group  char- 
acterized by  certam  types  of  mentsil  deteriora- 
tion or  disintegration.  This  tenn  originated 
with  Kne^cliu,  professor  of  p^ydilatry  aA 
Munich.    Clouston  of  Scotland  termed  the  dia- 
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order  the  *m%»mty  oi  lAblattalee,*  >«ad  ;Bfcukr 
of  Znricii  has  med  the  term  'Kbicophrenii-* 
Thas  frcsn  the  teims  alone  m  brief  descriMion 
can  be  fomiulated  —  a  mental  disorder,  cniefli 
occurring  in  adoleicence  or  young  life,  char* 
acteriseat^  a  spUttinK  af  the  pSTcfae  'schiio- 
phrenia,*  and  niually  leading  to  a  precodouj 
dcTOEBtia,  or  mental  breakdown.  This  mental 
disorder  ii  tlie  most  frequent  of  all  of  the 
psychoses,  constitnting  imW  30  per  cent  of 
the  admissioiu  to  inspktals  for  mental  diseases, 
In  some  individuals  it  rms  a  ccMnpai^tirelj'  mild 
course  —  recovers,  or  becomes  chronic,  this 
■  lut  individual  being  called  •eceentric,'  "biaarre* 
or  ^very  peculiar.'  On  the  other  hMid  it  may 
mn  an  otoeeding  violent  and  furious  course--- 
the  patient  betnff  wildW  mania  ral,  with  active 
deltnum  accompained  by  hallucinations.  Tliese 
patients  may  die  in  a  ddirinm  from  ezhanstion 
or  they  recover — or  the  jpmcess  quietmg  down 
leads  to  a  more  chronic  mild  detenorating  proo 
esi,  marked  by  episodes  or  outbursts  of  unruly  or 
disorderly  conduct  These  types  of  chronic  de- 
mentia precox  cases  make  up  the  vast  majori^ 
of  the  mentally  iO  m  the  State  hospitals  for  the 
insane  of  the  couitr^.  The  chief  feature  that 
dharacterites  dementia  precox  is  the  tendency 
for  the  patiort  lo  make  use  of  outislic  thinks 
mg.  ■  That  b  the  individual  withdraws  his 
interest  from  the  external  world  [introverts! 
and  constructs  a  phantasy  world  into  which  he 
tsnds  to  withdraw  more  and  more.  At  first 
this  type  of  thinking  detaches  him  only  partially 
from  the  world  of  reality.  Ue  is  aMe  to  come 
out  of  his  "day  dreaming*  as  It  were — but  a» 
the  introvertion  of  his  phantasy  life  becomes 
more  and  mere  pronounced  the  splitting  between 
bis  i^iaotasy  world  and  the  real  wwla  becomes 
*oo  great  to  be  bridged.  When  this  occurs  the 
individual  is  *sick"    The  early  stages  of  this 

Srocess  are  marked  by  a  lack  of  interest  taken 
y  the  potential  schiioi^remc  in  hit  surround- 
ings. He  is  apt  to  lie  in  bed  all  the  morning 
or  all  day,  unmterested  or  only  mildly  inter- 
ested in  uie  newspapers  or  boolu,  He  fails  to 
move  about  or  does  so  in  a  listless  halfhearted 
manner.  There  is  a  failure  of  voluntary  at- 
tention and  a.  Uck  of  sociabihty.  There  may 
be  some  keenness  of  interest  but  it  is  largdy 
on  the  internal  fantasies.  Hence  they  seem 
heedless  of  what  is  goin^  on  about  them,  rnaj 
lose  themselves  in  their  abstractions,  may 
wander  about  aimlessly.  In  this  stage  many 
take  up  a  tramp  or  hobo  existence  and  are  able 
to  get  along  in  this  haphazard,  indifferent,  laiy 
aort  of  manner,  without  many  obligations  and 
living  from  hand  to  mouth.  In  others  there 
is  a  greater  disintegration  —  the  lack  of  unity 
of  the  personality  commences  to  show  in  the 
development  of  certain  trends  which,  have  been 
called  the  [a)  hebephrenic,  (b)  catatonic  and 
Ic]  paraooid  types  of  the  disease  process,  fa] 
The  hebephrenic  Q[Pes  show  a  gradual  dilapida- 
tion oi  interests.  They  make  up  the  simpler  types 
of  the  disease.  They  show  a  nundier  of  atvli- 
lional  somatic  or  bodily  s^ns.  Headaches  are 
frequent,  irritability  and  failure  of  concen- 
tration, with  gOstro-intestinal  disturbances,  are 
prominent  They  sleep  badly  and  in  this  phase 
are  often  diagnosed  by  the  unskilled  physician 
as  subjects  of  *nervoosoess,*  or  "neurasthenia* 
or  'nervous  breakdown.*  Some  are  mistakenly 
treated  for  'stomach  trouble,'  or  other  bodily 
diseaie  until  the  mental  disordec  passes  into  k 


fttitbcf  Itata  of  evolution.  TIwM^MticnU 
then  are  apt  to  devektp  'fturnes.'  Tney  be- 
came excited,  confuse^  congested.  They  do 
not  deep,  cannot  work,  go  aimlessly  here  or 
there,  become  fusty,  possibly  go  on  a  "tear"— - 
get  intoxicated,  create  a  disturbance,  commit 
tome  moral  infraction  or  sexual  delinquency 
and  land  in  the  police  station  or  hospital  wher« 
^e  mental  nature  of  the  difficulty  nmy  be  ap- 
parent. Ail  this  may  have  been  m  the  making 
a  tnonth,  a  year  or  two  —  each  individual  case 
varying  greatly.  Depression  or  silly  conduct 
may  m«rk  the  gradual  development  of  these 
brrakdownt.  The  idcju  which  some  express 
become  more  and  more  biiarre,i  They  fre- 
quently bear  voices — are  havrng  telepathic  coni- 
mwucationt.  Some  of  these  patients  believe 
themselves  clairvoyants,  can  read  the  stars,  or 
vrtiat  people  are  thraking.  The  train  of  thought 
conunencaa  to  get  loos^  they  commence  to  be- 
come foolish  or  fantastic  in  their. speech.  They 
repcKt  things  over  and  over  again.  They  nearly 
all  become  resistant  and  nes^tivistic  —  th^  are 
fU  "from  Uissouri.*  One  oners  to  shake  hands, 
tbcy  pull  back.  'Show  the  tongue  P,  as  a  re- 
quest of  the  doctor,  is  met  with  shut  teeth.  If 
&ey  talk  mudi  they  later  tend  to  develop  a 
gibberish  all  of  their  own.  A  "word  salad'  is  a 
type  of  this  which  consists  of  a  regular  hath 
of  different  id»t,  all  of  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  matter  of  fact  and  ap- 
fiarcntly  sensible  mwiner.  The  patient  acts  as 
if  it  were  quite  logical.  These  simide  demented 
and  tKbqtarenic  types  go  on  to  delusional  ex- 
pretsions  of  a  most  bizarre  type.  These  de- 
Ituional  ideas  are  often  based  upon  the  halluci- 
natory  voices  or  feelings.  These  are  all  in- 
ternal wishes — their  own  jduulasy  formations — 
but  which  are  referred  to  their  organic  sensa- 
tions or  to  .the  external  world.  They  project  their 
wishes  upon  the  body  or  externally  upon  peo{iIe. 
Tbut  »  strong  desire  to  masturbate  will  be  in- 
terpreted as  some  one  else  putting  the  X^rajr 
upon  the  genitals.  Other  Qrpes  of  misinterpre- 
tation are  frequent.  These  heberdirenic  types 
gradually  get  more  and  more  involved  in  them- 
selves and  finally  are  found  in  institutions  sitting 
about  the  wards,  muttering  to  themselves,  or 
mpnotoQously  walldng  up  and  down,  grimacing 
or  gesturing  or  making  some  bizarre  series  ol 
movements.  They  are  unapproachable,  tbeir 
detached  personality  is  ina^essible  to  ordinary 
mo4<;*  of  contact  and  they  live  a  life  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  carry  out  the  idea 
of  the  old  Greek  philosopher,  Protagoras,  who 
said  "It  is  only  whm  we  do  not  act  at  all  w« 
can  differ  utterly  from  all  others  and  live  our 
own  private  life  apart.*  These  patients  have 
separated  themselves  froni  the  social  herd  and 
live  in  their  own  phantasies.  From  the  ex- 
ternal point  of  view,  and  from  the  staadpoiiU 
of  logical  thinking^  their  productions  are 
meaningless  and  "cracy,*  but  if  one  can  get 
within  the  wall  of  their  phantasy  life,  one  can 
learn  that  from  the  ego  point  of  view  their 
system  is  quite  logical.  It  is  like  a  foreign  lan- 
guage they  use  n&ch  if  the  key  be  found,  the 
t;hought  life  of  these  patients  can  be  interpreted 
and  may  be  adjusted  to  reali^  —  especially  if 
they  are  studied  before  the  fragmentation  of 
the  personahly  has  gone  too  far.  [b]  In  the 
catatonic  ^pes  the  s^nptoms  just  described  are 
also  found  —  but  in  addition  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of   motor  activi^..    The  muscles  ai« 
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more  .tease.  The  patients  hold  tfaeKKlvei 
stiffly.  They  stick  out  their  chests,  or  hike  a 
shoulder,  or  constantly  show  unique  or  queer 
mannerisms.  Some  will  stand  in  one  position 
for  houcs,  days  or  even  weeks.  Some  patients 
are  known  to  lie  rigid  in  bed  for  years,  not 
moving  —  stomach  tube  fed,  mute  and  abso- 
hitely  resistant  and  with  eyes  dosed,  oblivions 
to  everything.  Heat  or  cold,  hot  irons  or  ice, 
no  amount  of  torture  can  make  them  mo*e. 
In  the  days  of  the  mediaeval  tests  for  witdies 
or  devils  some  of  these  patients  stood  most  sur- 
prising tortures  without  fhnching.  They  will 
say  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  — 
*Locks  and  keys — keys  and  locks  —  locks  and 
keys  —  keys  and  locks*  one  patient  wilt  repeat 
six  to  seven  hours  without  cessation.  Some 
walk  backward  and  forward  a  certain  invariable 
number  of  steps— "Stereotypy."  Again  the 
catatonic  type  of  patient  will  become  violently 
excited,  rush  aimlessly  here  and  there,  into 
things,  throu^  windows,  pound  on  doors,  or 
attack  people  with  chairs  or  sticks  with  enor- 
mous violence.  This  fury  may  be  frightful, 
occasion  a  high  temperature  and  a  host  of  ph^- 
cal  symptoms,  or  the  patient  will  go  into  a  stupor 
and  lie  comatose  for  weeks  or  months  —  abso- 
lutely negativistic  to  every  call  of  nature  refuse 
to  empty  their  bladders  or  move  the  bowels. 
Saliva  may  accumulate  in  the  mouth  and  even 
decompose  witbout  their  regard.  In  a  few 
cases,  after  it  may  be  months  of  stnpor,  these 
catatonics  will  suddenlsr  get  upy  appear  per- 
fectly normal  and,  surprising  as  it  may  appear, 
may  know  everything  diat  happened  about  them 
for  months^  during  which  time  they  lay  ap- 
parently oblivious  to  their  surroundings.  More 
often,  however^  they  pass  into  a  chronic  stage  of 
dementia  or  die  from  an  acute  meningeal  suf- 
fusion — "Catatonic  brain  death."  [c]  The 
paranoid  forms  seem  to  come  off  the  best  in 
their  conflicts.  They  split  Ute  least  as  it  were. 
They  construct  a  fairly  logical  system  of  de- 
fense. Thev  find  an  external  cause  for  their 
internal  wishes  and  by  this  pro/ection  mechan- 
ism are  able  to  get  along  fairly  well  in  the  social 
world.  Only  when  they  commence  to  react 
violently  to  these  external  sources  of  irritation 
are  thej;  made  the  subjects  of  detention,  of  in- 
carceration. A  large  number  of  mild  types  are 
to  be  expected.  Many  inventors,  reformers,  re- 
li^ous  zealots,  quacks,  litigious  and  vindictive 
individuals  approach  this  group  or  slide  into  it 
in  varying  degrees.  Most  frequently  the  delu- 
sional attitudes  are  sexually  colored.  The  most 
common  is  Aat  certain  men  or  women  are  fol- 
lowing them  or  conspiring  against  them  to  ruin 
them,  or  degrade  Oiem.  Various  secret  so- 
cieties are  banded  against  them,  Oifnies  and 
pcJitical  parties  are  hampering  their  activities. 
Certain  of  these  patients  are  constantly  seddng 
vindication  for  certain  fancied  wrongs.  Their 
reputations  are  being  assailed  and  they  must 
protect  them.  Others  must  right  all  the  wrongs 
of  others,  especially  political  wrongs  and  hence 
become  assassins  or  regicides,  etc  Others  are 
religions  fanatics  and  would  make  what  is 
symbolic,  real.  To  take  the  blood  of  the 
•Savior,*  in  a  symbolic  sense,  is  not  sufficient. 
They  must  have  actual  blood  and  hence  Idil  to 
satisfy  their  pathological  sadistic  wishes.  Cer- 
tain sadists  and  masochists  belong  in  this  para- 
noid type  of  dementia  precox.  These  are  often 
remarkable    for    their    apparent    lucidity    of 


thought  and  deu  fogkal  equities.  In  the 
paranoid  type  die  fragmentation  of  the  person- 
ality is  the  least  marked  and  hence  there  i*  a 
greater  coherency  of  the  personality.  Thos 
many  of  tiiis  type  of  mentally  disordered  inidi- 
vidnals  are  rarely  recognized  by  the  li^man  to 
be  sick.  They  are  often  tbou^t  of  as  difficult 
people  to  gel  alonr  with,  cspectalty  in  the  family 
circle,  but  to'  tbt  average  outiider  they  are 
rarely  con^dered  sick.  Tdcj  nay  even  ocxMpr 
important  positions  in  the  coamiuni^  and  yet  he 
very  seriously  and  severely  lidc.  Under  the 
term  "monomania*  a  number  of  this  type  were 
classed  by  former  students  of  nteotal  (Hsorders.  ■ 

Nature  of  Dementia  Precox. —  From  this 
abbreviated  description  it  may  be  pointed  otit 
that  it  presents  corrdations  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  more  distinctly  so-caUed  psychogenic  type*  . 
of  disorders,  such  as  the  psychoncu roses,  and-oa 
the  other  hand  to  many  of  the  more  distincUy 

diseases,    (various  chronic  disorders). 

I  possible  to  formulate  the  mental  symptoms 
way  that  they  are  formulated  in  the  psycho- 

roses.     The  mental  symptoms  are  capable 

of  interpretation  at  a  psychological  level  On 
the  other  hand,  it  can  be  seen  that  recent  in- 
vestigations are  tending  to  show  more  and  more 
that  there  are  distinct  biochemical  disturbances 
during  life  and  pathological  changes  are  beins 
found  after  death.  In  any  case  the  acute  cases 
that  lead  to  death  must  be  conceived  as  having 
profound  bodily  changes  correlated  with  psychi- 
cal symptoms.  The  formulation  of  the  disease 
process  from  either  standpoint  alone  t, 
necessity  t  ■  .    -  " 
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necessity  he  un  satis  factonr.  For  example,  the 
iry  of  the  etiology  fails  to  gi  "  " 
Lsive  idea  of  why  the  mental  i 


'  of  the  etiology  fails  to  give  a 
vt  idea  of  why  the  mental  mani- 
festations take  the  particular  form  they  do, 
why  for  example,  an  hallucinatory  voice  which 
a  patient  heard  should  be  that  of  a  young 
woman  whom  the  patient  had  seduced,  "telling 
him  to  lead  a  decent  life.*  This  is  the  patient's 
self -critique  appearing  in  hallucinatory  fonn. 
It  would  seem,  that  when  the  type  of  spntting 
of  the  personality  is  very  severe  then  the  term 
dementia  precox  or  schizophrenia  applies.  It 
is  possible  that  the  somatic  processes,  whatever 
they  may  be,  aid  in  this  deeper  regresMon  to 
the  infantile  and  the  archaic  in  the  individual 
and  therefore  have  been  less  efficiently  sub- 
limated and  thus  permit  the  older  phyto- 
genetic  thought  symbols  to  appear  in  con<uict. 
At  any  rate,  it  seems  quite  evident  that  the 
greater  difficulty  of  conception  hew  is  due  in 
part  to  the  quite  arbitrary  separadon  of  the 
individtial  info  two  distinct  and  mtituatly  ex- 
clusive parts,  namely  mind  and  body.  Hie 
dualistic  hypothesis  that  conceives  of  the  mental 
and  the  physical  goin^  side  by  nde  without 
mutual  interference  or  interaction  is  responsible 
for  sueh  a  conception.  From  the  medical  stand- 
point such  a  concept  seems  entirely  unnecessary, 
for  one  is  met  at  every  turn  with  the  intimate 
relations  constantly  maintained  between  the 
body  and  the  mind,  and  therefore  comes  natur- 
ally to  consider  the  human  being  as  a  biological 
unit  presenting  types  of  reactions  that  at  one 
extreme  are  predominantly  psychic,  while  at  the 
other  they  are  predominantly  physical,  bat 
which  present  every  grade  of  intermediary  type. 
The  severe  mental  distnitance  of  the  nature  of 
anxiety  that  goes  with  certain  cardiac  and  pul- 
monary diseases  is  well  known,  as  are  also 
the  physical  upsets,  particularly  the  gaatro-io- 
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testiital,  dut  are  msiodBted  with  certain  tnetital 
conditions  such  as  worrv.  The  interrelations 
between  the  mental  ani  the  phyaica)  are  a 
matter  of  daily  observatioD.  Occasionally, 
bowever,  they  are  very  pronouncedly  empha- 
siEcd.  The  following  case,  cited  by  Jelliffe  and 
White,  is  an  instance.    *A  chronic  patient  who 


which  he   attacked   all 

la  heavy  iron  bar,  killed 

two  people  and  injured  another,  and  tan  head' 
long  and  wildly  without  direction  into  the 
woods.     He  was  finally  ccwnered,  and  in  the 

?rocess  of  securing  him  he  was  shot  fay  a 
inner  with  a  load  of  buckshot,  none  of 
which,  however,  penetrated  farther  than 
throi^  the  skut  and  produced  no  Miious 
wounds.     He  was  brought  back  to  the  hospital. 


all  the  evidences 
upset.  The  shot  were  picked  out  of  his  skin, 
the  wounds  were  dressed  and  he  was  put  in 
bed.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  a  strong, 
physically  healthy  negro.  He  never  left  his  bed 
a^n,  and  approximately  a  year  afterward  he 
died,  having  developed  an  acute  tuberculosis. 
Such  cases  as  these  demonstrate  the  necessi^ 
of  considering  the  human  being  as  a  unit  and 
not  endeavorms'  to  draw  hard-and-fast  lines 
of  distinction  Between  the  mind  on  the  one 
hand  and  die  body  on  the  other.*  In  the  pres- 
ent  state  of  knowledge,  however,  one  is  often 
unable  to  make  any  specific  correlation  be- 
tween the  physical  findings  and  the  mental 
sympoms,  while  on  the  omer  hand  it  is  quite 
possible  to  express  the  symptomatology  of  the 
disease,  to  describe  it,  to,  so  to  speai^  recon- 
struct the  psychosis  purely  in  psychological 
terms.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the  disease 
must  be  described  psychologically,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  mental  symptoms  must  be 
sought  psychogenetically,  wimout,  however, 
forgetting  that  there  are  certain  somatic 
changes  which  are  pretty  generally  attached  to 
the  symptomatology  of  the  disease  process  and 
which  mast  ultimately  be  made  to  fit  into  the 
general  rubric  before  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  entire  situation  is  had.  On  the  psycho- 
logical side,  then,  dementia  precox  is  seen  to 
be  a  certain  type  of  reaction  to  a  mental  con- 
flict, resulting  m  a  splitting  of  the  psyche  and 
the  outcrop  of  unconscious  mental  trends  to 
the  surface  of  the  mental  life.  The  patient  Is 
confronted  with  a  situation  to  which  he  can- 
not quite  adjust  himself  which  is  absolutely  in- 
acceptable  and  im^ssible,  and  he  is  therefore 
driven  away  by  his  incapacity  to  assimilate  it 
and  cast  back  upon  himself.  The  battle  of  the 
opposing  forces  produces  the  disease  picture 
iraich  is  the  outward  evidence  of  the  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  to  reach  a  solution 
of  oie  difficulty.  The  symptoms  are  the  result 
of  the  appearance  of  die  oncotiscioas  trends 
distorted  and  disguised  as  they  are  in  dream 
formations.  Jung  has  especially  noted  this 
similarity  to  die  dream  state  and  would  con- 
sider dementia  precox  as  a  sort  of  waking 
dream  or  dream  from  which  the  patient  does 
not  awake,  the  dream  picture  being  fixed  as  it 
wert 

The  psychological  side  of  the  situation,  how- 
ever, as  may  be  seen  is  not  all.  There  are  cer- 
tain physical  changes  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 


ease and  certain  pathological  findings.  So  far 
at  the  observalioti  ^oes^  however,  the  etiological 
factors  lie  almost,  if  not  quite  entirely,  in  the 
mental  sphere,  and  one  must  therefore  con- 
ceive of  die  physical  changes  as  superadded. 
This  is  a  possmili^  which  was  well  illustrated 
t^  the  case  already  quoted  of  the  man  who 
died  after  a  tremendous  emotional  explosion, 
during  which  he  killed  two  people.  When  the 
psychic  splitting  is  profound  and  when  it  is  of 
consideraUe  duration,  it  ia  quite  understandable 
that  it  should  unloose  bits  of  physiological 
mechanism  and  thus  produce  the  physical 
changes  found.  From  the  descriptions  of  the 
mechanisms  in  tlie  psychoneu  roses,  taken  in 
connection  with  what  is  known  of  the  vegeta- 
tive nervous  system,  it  may  be  seen  that  con- 
standy  operative  psychic  disturbances  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  physical  changes. 

Waya  of  Oetting  WalL-rWith  the  concent 
of  the  disease  process  which  has  been  previously 
elaborated,  what  is  the  significance  of  the  three 
main  types  of  precox  which  are  found  clini- 
cally? Bertschinger  has  recently  made  an  ad- 
mirable stndy  of  the  process  of  recovery  in 
dementia  precox  and  his  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  and  the  ways  of  adjusting 
is  particulariy  ilhiminating.  The  three  dioical 
types  of  the  disease  are  the  expression  of  the 
interplay  of  the  two  factory  the  conAict  and 
the  reaction,  the  severity  of  the  former  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  latter  determining  the  outcome 
in  the  individual  case.  The  degree  of  confusion 
in  the  acute  onset  is  an  expression  of  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  patient  is  driven  back 
from  reality  and  the  dominance  of  the  uncon- 
scious trends.  Conditions  of  moderate  confu- 
sion with  capacity  for  adequate  reaction  to 
reality  at  times,  or  under  the  special  stimuli  of, 
for  example,  questions,  show  that  the  patient 
still  lias  a  certain  grip  upon  the  real  world  and 
is  making  an  effort  at  least  to  retain  iL  Cer- 
tain other  cases  of  quite  clear  consdousness 
with  complete  orientation  show  a  very  adequate 
grasp  iq»on  reality,  and  these  patients,  to  the 
casual  <ri>server,  often  seem  quite  natural.  In 
such  patients,  however,  one  will  notice  inter- 
ference of  thought,  hesitatims  in  the  course  of 
conversations,  stutterings  and  stammerings 
over  certain  points,  the  evidences,  in  other 
words,  of  complex  interferences,  and  the 
patients  will  complain  that  from  time  to  time 
their  minds  seem  to  be  absolntely  blank.  These 
saltatory  associations  and  thou^l  deprivations 
are  the  expressions  of  r^ictions  to  buried  com- 
plexes, so  that  in  these  patients  there  is  a  fairly 
adequate  grasp  upon  reali^  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses at  least,  with  only  spasmodic  infiuences 
from  relatively  restricted  areas.  In  general, 
then,  the  hebephrenic  type  may  be  seen  to  he 
a  reaction  to  the  conflict  which  is  essentially 
inadequate  and  inefficient.  In  the  acute  stages 
the  patient  may  be  absolutely  overwhelmed  lny 
the  conflict,  disoriented  and  confused.  Later 
on  the  progressive  disintegration  and  dilapida- 
tion of  thoi^t  indicates  the  slowly  progressive 
conquering  of  the  capacity  for  adjustment  to 
reality  by  the  invasion  into  consciousness  of  the 
unconscious  trends.  The  catatonic  Mrpe  repro- 
sents  a  somewhat  different  form  of  reaction. 
Here  the  patient  is  oftentimes  suddenly  over- 
whelmed by  the  conflict,  as  under  circum- 
stances of  accident  or  sudden  and  severe  abode. 
No  attempt  at  adjostment  is  made  at  firs^  but 
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At  whole  siluatioa  ia  adiyebr  tud  definitely 
shut  out  Here  there  is  as  active  effort  on  the 
part  of  die  individual  to  exclude  the  oSending 
tendencies,  and  when  this  succeeds  recovery 
takes  place  as  the  result,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
encapnilation  of  the  objectionable  material,  and 
its  exclusion  from  coosciouaness.  This  form 
of  the  disorder  is  the  most  acute,  and  the  rC' 
coven  is  equally  most  apt  to  be  prompt,  and  it 
will  b«  seen  from  this  explanalioti  vrhy  this 
ia  so.  In  the  paranoid  form  of  the  disorder 
the  reaction  is  much  more  cfiicicDt  tban  in  the 
hebephrenic  variety,  and  in  some  respects  less 
dicient  than  in  the  catatonic.  Here  the  indi- 
vidual takes  a  flight  into  a  psychosis,  and  the 
■  delusions  are  the  expression  of  a  compromise 
between  the  opposing  psychic  trends.     Unable 


1  inventing  a  world  in  which  ha  can  live,  and 
having  invented  it  he  succeeds  in  getting  along 
fairly  well  without  noticeable  deterioration. 
The  conflict  in  these  cas«  tends  to  become  sta- 
tionary after  the  development  of  the  delusional 
world.  Bertschiager  has  more  especially  de- 
fined the  ways  of  getting  well  by  pointing  out 
that  the  patient  in  recovering  may,  as  a  result 
of  the  conflict  which  he  cannot  adjuBt^  find 
a  compromise  by  changing  himself  and  inter- 
preting the  world  of  reaU^  in  terms  of  his 
morbid  phantasy,  or  by  tran^ting  the  world  of 
his  phantasy  into  terms  of  external  experience. 
And  so  one  would  find  on  the  one  hand  delu- 
sions of  grandenr  which  are  a  compromise 
formation  and  serve  to  change  the  individual 
so  that  be  may  be  better  satisfied  with  lii^ 
and  on  the  other  hand  one  finds  delusions  oi 
persecution,  the  delusions  of  influence  from 
the  outer  wofld.  that  serve  to  change  the  outer 

.  world  in  conformity  with  the  patient's  com- 
plexes. These  outside  influences  are  but  the 
reflections  back  upon  the  patient  of  his  failures 
to  get  from  the  world  what  he  wants,  and  they 
are  consequently  felt  as  malign  and  destructive 
influences.  Another  method  of  getUng  well  is 
that  already  described  of  the  catatonic,  the 
dmtting  out  and  walling  off  of  the  conflict  in  a 
circumscribed  forget  fiUness.  In  many  cases 
conversions  into  bodily  symptoms,  such  as  ace 
found  in  hysteria,  are  found.  Another  method 
of  getting  welj  is  by  living^  through  a  series  of 
imagiiiary  experiences  wlndi  brings  the  com- 
plex to  a  logKal  conclusion.  For  example :  A 
young  Japanese  woman  was  overwhcdmed  by 
the  sad  news  that  five  members  of  her  family 
had  been  killed  in  battle.  She  passed  instantly 
into  a  dreamy  state  of  consciousness,  went  an 
with  ^  work  of  the  honiefaold  just  as  if  all 
five  were  members  of  it,  made  their  beds,-  set 

.their  places  at  table  and  acted  in  every  way 
as  if  they  were  alive  and  present.  Finally 
she,  so  to  speal^  let  one  of  them  die  and  then 
another  and  another  until  finally  she  had  com- 
passed the  death  of  alt  five,  after  whidi  she 
awoke  from  her  dieam-like  state  and  was  well. 
She  had  succeeded  in  an  efiicient  reaction  to  the 
sitnation  by  its  attenuation,  extending  it  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  Finally,  a  cei^ 
tain  number  of  patients  get  well  by  the  final 
domination  of  the  reality  motive,  with  a  result- 
ing correction  of  thdr  delu^onal  phantasies.* 
"Diese  pztienta  are  best  helped  by  psychoanaly- 
sis when  they  are  capable  oi  establishing  mental 
contacts  with  the  physician.    As  a  rule  they  Are 

treated  foolishtT  for  bodily  diseases  too  long 


and  the  mental  dislatccfUioti  goes  too  far  for 

possible  skilled  interyenlion^  They  then  are  left 
to  their  own  devices.  Appendicitis  used  to  be 
treated  in  this  way  for  caitnries,  bat  now 
prompt  surgical  intervention  saves  thous^ids 
of  lives,  Eatly  psychoanalytic  treatment  will 
help  the  dementia  precox  patient.  G>nsull 
Jelliflie  and  White.  'Diseases  of  the  Nervotu 
System'  <2d  ed,  1917) ;  fileuler,  'Die.  Schico- 
^renie>  (19U). 

Smith  Ely  Jouffk. 

DSHERASA  RIVSS,  British  Guiana, 
rises  in  the  Unexplored  mountains  of  the  in- 
terior, flows  northward  and  empties  into  the  At- 
lantic at  Georgetown.  !(  is  navigable  ftir  small 
vessels  to  a  point  about  150  miles  above  its 
mouth.  The  estuaiy  of  the  Demerara  foims  a 
moderately  good  harbor.    Sec  Georcetown. 

DEMESNE,  de-mSn',  or  DOMAIN  (in 
French  domaine),  in  its  popular  sense,  denotes, 
under  a  feudal  aristocracy,  the  lord's  domain, 
his  manor  place,  with  the  lands  thereto  belong- 
ing. In  England  the  demesne  of  the  Crown  de- 
notes either  the  share  reserved  to  the  Crown  in 
the  distribution  of  landed  property  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest  (ancient  cfemesne),  or  such  as 
came  to  it  afterward,  by  forfeitures  or  other 
means.  They  are  at  present  contracted  within  a 
very  narrow  compass,  having  been  almost  en- 
tirely granted  to  private  subjects.  The  rents 
and  profits  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  British 
Crown  are  no  longer  kept  separate,  but  are  in- 
corporated with  the  ordinary  revenue.  See 
Civil  List. 

The  alienation  of  the  domains  in  France,  ren- 
dered necessary  to  reward  powerful  supporters, 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  dynasty.  The  succession  of  the  Capets 
was  likewise  due  to  their  great  possessions, 
which  rendered  them  the  most  powerful  nobles 
in  France.  The  policy  of  this  house;  particu- 
larly of  Louis  XI  of  the  Valois  branch,  in 
despoiling  the  great  nobles,  made  them  at  length 
absolute  masters  oi  the  kingdom,  although  at 
first  their  authority,  beyond  toeir  own  domains, 
was  very  feeble.  The  despotic  power  of  the 
French  monarchy  reached  its  ditnax  under  Louis 
XIV,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Bourbon  brandi 
of  the  family.  Hie  nobility  had  now  lost  neafly 
all  its  feudal  privileges,  and  could  easily  be  re- 
warded by  places  at  court,  appointments  in  the 
.public  services,  and  pensions  out  of  the  national 
revenue.  Napoleon,  who  endeavored  a*  itmch 
as  possible  to  revive  the  traditions  and  institu- 
tions of  the  monarchy,  had  also  a  dotnamt  ex- 
traordinaire (law  of  30  Jan.  ISIO).  which  con- 
sisted oi  his  acquisitions  by  conquests,  and  were 
kept  entirely  at  his  disposal;  these  supplied  the 
means  of  donations  to  his  generals,  etc  The 
dotitMHe  tKtraordinmre  was  likewise  retained 
by  the  Bourbons  (law  of  23  May  1816).  The 
administration  of  tbcse  donations  was  conducted 
with  great  wisdom ;  and  Napoleon,  as  Las  Casas 
relates,  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  this  branch  of 
his  government 

DBMBTBR,  di-me't^,  one  of  the  twelve 
principal  Grecian  deities,  the  great  mother-god- 
dess, the  nourishing  and  fertiliiing  principk  of 
nature.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Cronos  and 
Rhea,  and  mother  of  Persephone  (often  called 
Cora,  the  Maiden,  the  Proserpine  of  Roman 
mythology),  and  according  to  Hesiod,  of  Di- 
-onysus'  (Bacchus).     By  ue  Romans  she  was 
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DBHBTBK,  Dumtrij*,  di-tnc'ter,  df^e- 
.  tri'zha,  Croaiia.n  dramatist  and  poet :  b.  Agram, 
21  July  1811;  d.  Acre  24  June  18?2.  His  prin- 
cipal aramas  are:  'Love  and  Dutj';  'Blood- 
Revenge';  and  the  tragedy  'Teuta,'  He  iirote 
>  Ijro-epic  poem,  'The  Battlefield  of  Grabnil^' 
and  sever&l  storiet.  He  translated  several  iotr 
eign  dramatic  works  into  Croatian. 

DEMETRIUS  I,  sumamed  FOLIOR- 
CETES,  king  of  Macedonia:  d.  Pel  la,  Syria. 
284  B.C.  He  was  defeated  at  Gaza  by  Ptolemy 
in  312,  and  shortiv  after  defeated  Cities  in 
Syria.  He  appeared  before  Albens  with  a  Heet, 
and  restored  to  the  people  their  ancient  fdna 
of  government  (307  B.C.).  After  defeating 
Ptolemy  in  a  naval  battle  at  Cyprus  he  at- 
tempteo  to  besiege  Rhodes,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
Having  lost  the  battle  of  Ipsus  against  Selcucus, 
Cassander  and  Lysimachos  (301  b.c.)_,  he  fted 
to  Ephesus,  and  passing  over  to  C^nnth,  em- 
barked on  an  expedition  against  the  Thracian 
dominions  of  Lysimachtis.  He  then  vrent  to 
Asia,  to  bestow  his  daughter  Stratonice  in  mar- 
riage on  Seleucus,  and  on  his  vny  took  posses- 
non  of  Cilida,  by  which  his  friend^p  with 
Sekucus  was  broken  off.  He  conquered  Mace- 
donia (294  B.C.),  and  r«gned  seven  years,  but 
tost  this  country  by  his  arbitraiy  conduct  He 
surrendered  to  Seleucus  and  remained  his  pris- 
oner for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

DEMETRIUS  II  (called  <Nicator*),  king 
of  Sjria :  d.  126  B.C,  Ptolemy  Philometer,  king 
of  Egypt  placed  him  on  tte  throne  of  his 
father,  alter  expelling  the  usurper,  Alexander 
Balas,  t4fi  b.c  He  married  Cleopatra,  the  wife 
of  the  same  Alexander,  and  daughter  of  Ftol- 


Restored  to  his  throne  about  128  he  was  over- 
thrown by  a  pretender.  He  committed  snicide 
at  Tyre. 

DEMETRIUS,  or  DMITRI,  a  series  of 
tfflpostors  who  ustirped  supreme  -authori^  ip 
Russia,  and  led  to  some  of  its  remarkable  revo- 
lutioDS.  Ivan  Wasiliewttch,  who  had  put  his 
eldest  son  to  death,. left  the  throne  in  1584  to 
another  son,  Feodor,  whom  Boris  Godunov  en- 
tirely supplanted  in  his  authority.  Ivan  had  left 
another  son,  Dmitri,  by  a  second  marriage;  and 
Boris^  fearing  that  he  might  one  day  prove  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  his  ambitious  proieets, 
made  way  with  him,  but  no  one  exactly  knew 
how.  Shortly  after,  in  1598^  Feodor  died,  and 
Boris  took  possession  of  the  throne.  Mystery 
stilt  hung  over  the  fate  of  Dmitri,  and  Grishka 
or  Gregory  Otrepieff,  a  monk  belonging  to  the 
convent  of  Tehudov,  determined  to  turn  it  to 
account.  Several  persons  had  been  struck  with 
his  resemblance  to  Dmitri,  and  he  at  once  ex- 

Iilained  the  fact  by  declaring  that  he  was  Dmitri 
ndeed.  and  diat  the  design  of  Boris  to  murder 
him  had  been  frustrated  The  report  quickly 
Mread  and  Otrepieff  fled  into  Poland,  where 
Sigismnnd  III,  king  of  Poland,  who  saw  in  him 
a  useful  imstrument  for  introducing  Polish  in- 
fhience  into  Russia,  aided  him  to  enter  that 
kingdom  al  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops.  Boris 
was  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  and  ended  his  life 
by  poison,  Otrei«efF  in  1605  entered  Moscow 
in  triimipb,  and,  as  the  genuine  son  of  Ivan,  was 


pkoddmed  grand  dtdea  of  Rnssfa.  He  wu  now 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne^  and  mi^  have 
transmitted  it  to  his  desoenoants  had  he  gov' 
emed  with  prudence.  Conspirators,  after  ex- 
citing a  tumult,  f  otved  thnr  way  into  the  palac« 
and  put  the  false  Dmitri  to  death.  His  body 
was  exposed  lo'piiblic  view,  but  in-such  a  st&M 
that  its  features  could  not  be  recogniied;  and  a 
rnmor  of  his  being  stilt  alive  having  spread,  an- 
other impostor  qdckly  appeared  to  personify 
Hm.  The  Poles  espoused  the  cause  of  the  sec- 
ond false  Dmitri,  and  had  made  it  triumphant, 
when  he  was  assassinated  in  1610  by  the  Tartars 
whom  he  had  selected  as  his  body  giiards.  A 
state  of  anarehy  ensued,  and  continued  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  during  which  a  number 
of  other  false  Dmitri  appeared  in  different 
quarters.  Consult  Munro,  'The  Rise  of  the 
Russian  Empire*  (London  1900) ;  Kostomaroff, 
'Les  faux  Dmitri>  (Petrograd  1864). 

DEMETRIUS  PHALERBUS,  fa-Ie'roos. 
Greek  orator  aod  philosopher:  b.  Plialerum,  At- 
tiuL  about  345  B.C ;  d.  about  283  b.c  He  was 
made  Macedonian  governor  of  Athens  (317  b.c] 
and  archoQ  (309  B.C.).  and  embellished  the 
dty  by  magnincent  edinces.  The  gratitude  of 
the  Athenians,  over  whom  he  ruled,  erected 
him  as  many  statues  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year,  but  these  wereafterwardsconif  ally  broken 
and  he  himself  condemned  to  death  by  that 
fickle  people.  H«  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  promoted  the  establishment  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library,  and  of  the  museum,  the 
superintendeDce  of  which  Ptolemy  Lasus  en- 
trusted to  him.-  Under  Ptolemy  Philadclphus, 
he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  banished  to  a 
remote  fortress,  where  he  died  from  the  bite  of 
an  asp.  Demetrius  was  anuiag  the  most  learned 
of  the  Peri  pate  lies,  and  wrote  oh  several  sub- 
jects of  philosophical  and  political  science.  But 
the  work  on  rhetoric,  under  his  name,  probabh 
belongs  to  a  later  age.  Consult  Wnght.  'A 
Short  History  of  Greek  Literature'  (New  York 
1907). 

DEUETZ,  d6-mats',  Fr£d£ric  AugiMts, 
French  philanthropist  and  prison  leforsier:  b. 
Paris,  12  M;ty  1796;  d.  there  22  Nov.  IgTi  He 
was  judge,  vice-president  of  the  chamber  of 
correctional  police  and  court  councillor.  He 
founded,  in  1840,  the  penitential  and  agricultural 
Colony  of  Mettray  for  juvenile  delinquents,  de- 
voting himself  wholly  to  this  establishment, 
which  has  served  as  a  model  in  France  and  else^ 
where.  He  was  elected  corresponding  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences, 
Paris,  in  1864.  He  wrote  many  essays  and  re- 
ports upon  penitentiary  methods  and  reforms. 
Among  the  latter  were  'Rapports  k  Monsieur  le 
Comte  de  Montalivet  sur  les  penitenciers  des 
Etats-Unis,'  a  study  of  United  States'  peniten- 
tiaries which  he  undertook  for  the  French  gov- 
■     1836, 


DBHI-WONDB,  Le  (<The  Outer  Edge  of 
Society*),  by  Alexandre  Dumas  the  Younger, 
was  written  in  1854,  and,  after  troubles  with 
dje  censorship  amusingly  recounted  in  a  pre^ 
ace,  acted  and  published  in  1855,  By  ■demi- 
monde"  Dumas  says  (Preface,  p.  11)  he  means 
not  courtesans,  to  whom  this  phrase  of  his  coin- 
ing is  often  misapplied,  but  tat  semi-society  of 
unclassed  women  of  respectable  stock,  wbose 
toss  of  full  Social  recogmtion  had  -loTfl^or  Ita 
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lole  CMtse,  with  BOCne  recniiu  whose  Ulcats 
have  gained  them  >  Kml-respectability  and 
others  from  among  the  foreign  resictenta.  This 
society,  he  Niys,  is  not  for  everybody.  'One  is 
banished  from  the  'doni-moiidc'  for  selling 
herself,  as  one  is  from  the  'monde*  for  giving 
herself  away  —  It  begins  where  the  legal  con- 
sort ends  and  ends  where  the  venal  consort  be- 
gins,* or,  as  his  Olivier  puts  it  (Act  II,  Scene  8, 
p,  103),  'The  first  woman  who  was  turned  out 
of  doors  hid  and  lamented  her  fault  in  the  dark- 
est retreat  she  could  find;  the  second  went  to 
look  for  the  first  and  they  learned  to  call 
fault  'misforttuie,'  crime  'error,'  to  console 
and  excuse  one  another.  When  they  were  three 
they  asked  one  another  to  dinner.  When  they 
were  four  they  had  a  <]uadrille.  Then  there 
gathered  around  them  girls  who  had  made  a 
false  start  in  life,  sham  widows,  women  who 
take  the  names  of  the  men  with  whom  they  live, 
some  legal  couples  who  have  spent  supernume- 
rary years  in  a  liaison,  in  short  all  women  who 
want  to  make  believe  mat  they  have  been  S(»ne- 
body  and  do  not  wish  to  aj>pear  what  they  are* 
In  construction  the  play  :s  faulty,  its  denoue- 
ment is  a  piece  of  dramaturgic  legerdemaiiL 
The  scheming  Suzanne  d'Ange,  overreaching 
herself,  throws  awa][  her  hope  of  rehabilitatii^ 
herself  through  marriage  with  the  soldierly  Ray- 
mond de  Nanjac,  while  Marcelle's  straightfor- 
wardness wins  hand  and  heart  of  Olivier  le 
Talin,  the  e^qionent  throughout  of  Dumas'  ideas. 
But  this  is  of  less  interest  that  the  keen  insight 
shown  in  the  satiric  portrayal  of  a  social  class 
more  clearly  defined  in  the  Paris  of  its  day,  than 
since  divorce  has  gained  greater  social  recogni- 

Benjakin  W.  Wells. 
DEMI-RELIEF,  or  DEMI-RILIEVO, 
rif-le'vS,  a  term  applied  to  sculpture  projectii^ 
moderately  from  the  face  of  a  wall ;  half  raised, 
as  if  cut  in  two,  and  half  only  fixed  to  the 
plane.  Mezzo- rilievo,  which  is  the  more  correct 
term  used  to  desi^ate  this  style  of  sculpture,  is 
lower  than  alto-nlievo  and  higher  than  basso- 

DEHIDOV,  dfm't-i^i.  or  DEHIDOFF,  a 

noble  Russian  family,  whose  head,  Nikita 
Demidofi,  was  an  armory- founder  at  Toula. 
This  Demidofi  was  entrusted  by  Peter  the  Great 
with  the  business  of  casting  the  cannon  for  that 
prince's  numerous  warlike  expeditions.  He 
actively  seconded  all  the  exertions  of  the  tsar, 
l^  whom  he  was  ennobled,  and  in  1725  discovered 
the  mines  of  Kolyyan,  the  working  of  which 
speedily  enriched  him.  He  left  a  son,  Akinfiy, 
and  several  grandsons,  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  same  career  as  their  progenitor  and 
amassed  colossal  fortunes.  The  best  known  of 
these  are  Prokop  Demidov,  who  worked  with 
great  profit  the  iron,  cooper  and  gold  mines  of 
Uie  Ural  Mountains;  Nikolai  Nilriticfa  (about 
177+-1828),  a  zealous  philanthropist,  who  intro- 
duced into  bis  country  several  branches  of  in- 
dustry, founded  establishments  of  public  utili^ 
and  carried  to  a  great  state  of  perfection  the 
of  mines.  He  had  an  annual  income 
■  than  $1,000,000.     His  last  years  he 


around  him.  He  left  two  sons,  Paul  and 
Anatoli  (1812-70),  who,  a«  well  as  inheriting 
his  fortune,  had  also  the  same  hi^  taste  and 


bencvolciice.  The  latter  married  Princess  Mft- 
thilde,  daughter  of  Jerome  Bonaparte. 

DEHIJOHN,  a  iug  io  a  widcerwork  casing 
or  box,  used  for  holding  liquor. 

DE  UILLE,  Heniy  Churchill,  American  ' 

flaywrigbt:  b.  North  Carolina  about  1853;  d. 
ompton,  N.  J.,  10  Feb.  1893.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Columbia  College,  and  was  by  turns 
preacher  and  teacher  till  1882,  when  he  became 
examiner  of  plays  at  the  MatUson  Square 
Theatre,  and  later  for  a  short  time  an  actor. 
His  first  successful  play  was  the  'Main  Line,' 
in  which  he  collaborated  with  Charies  Barnard. 
In  1887,  having  become  associated  with  David 
Belasco,  he  wrote  the  society  dramas  *The 
Wife>  (1887);  <Lord  Chumley>  (1888);  <The 
Charity  BaII>  (1889);  'Men  and  Women' 
(1890).  His  last  work  was  a  melodrama 
adapted  from  the  German,  entitled  'Lost  Para- 
dise,' which  was  successfully  produced  in  1892. 
DB  HILLE,  June*,  Canadian  novelist:  h 
Saint  John,  N.  B.,  Aug.  1837;  d.  HaUfax,  N.  S, 
28  Jan.  1880.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  Col- 
lege in  1854.  He  was  professor  of  classics  in 
Acadia  College  (1860-65),  and  of  history  and 
rhetoric  in  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  from 
1865  until  his  death.  Among  his  publicatioas 
are  'Andy  O'Hara'  (I860);  'The  Soldier  and 
the  Spy  (1865);  'The  Dodge  Qub'  (1866); 
'Cord  and  Creese'  (1867);  'The  American 
Baron'  (1870)  ;  'The  Lady  of  the  Ice'  (1870)  ; 
'A  Comedy  of  Terrors'  (1872);  'The  Living 
Link'  (1874);  <A  Castle  in  Spain'  (1882-83): 
'The  Winged  Lion*  (1877;  2d  ed^  1904),  and 
many  books  for  boys,  including  'Treasures  of 
the  Sea.'  A  posthumous  work,  'A  Strange 
Manuscript  Found  in  a  Copper  Cylinder,'  ap- 
peared in  1888.  A  treatise  of  his  on  rlietoric 
was  published  in  1878. 

DE  MILLE,  William  Chnrchlll,  American 

gaywrigbt:  b.  Washington,  N.  C,  25  July  1878. 
e  was  graduated  at  Columbia  University  in 
1900,  and  received  his  diploma  from  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts  in  1901.    His 


the  Free'  (1912);  'TheWomah>  (1912);  'The 
Royal  Mounted'  (1908);  'Oassmates'  (1907). 

DEHING,  Philander,  American  lawyer 
and  author:  b.  Cariisle,  N.  Y-,  6  Feb.  1839;  d. 
9  Feb.  1915,  He  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  1861,  and  at  the  Albany  Law 
Scnool.  From  1878-79  he  was  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Law  Stenofpaphers'  Associa- 
tion. He  began  to  write  stones  for  the  mag%- 
zines  in  1873,  and  his  published  books  include 
'Adirondack  Stories';  'Tompkins  and  Other 
Folks.' 

DEUING,  county-seat  of  Luna  County, 
New  Mexico,  88  miles  northwest  of  £1  Paso 
on  the  Southern  Facifit^  Silver  Gty  branch  of 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fi  and  a  branch 
of  £1  Paso  and  Southwestern  railroads.  It  is 
situated  in  a  wide  desert  flat  on  bank  of 
Mimbres  River  which  is  usually  dcy.  Altitude 
4335  feet.  For  many  years  it  was  a  small  cen- 
tre for  widely  scattered  ranches  and  mining 
districts  in  Florida.  Tres  Hermanas  and  Vic- 
toria mountains  and  Cooks  Range  and  bad  con- 
siderable cattle  and  wool  business.  It  was  incor- 
porated 1901.  The  population  was  1,864  ia 
1910,  and  about  3,500  in  19H  atid  I 
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St«at]^  since  owing  M  great  exteii»ibii  of 
irriffitioii,  and  the  estabiialmieflt  of  Catnp  Co4y, 
for  the  coucent ration  and  training  of  wldien 
for  the  war  with  Gennany.  A  ^ge  amount 
a£  water  underlies  the  d^rt  in  the  IJeminfi 
reipon  wMcb  by  pumping  is  raised  for  the 
imgation  of  an  extensive  areft  yielding  ainmd- 
ant  cnws  of  beans,  tomatoes,  alialfa  and  other 


DBUISB,  de-mb'  (litentUy,  a  "laying 
do*n")j  a  grant  by  lease;  it  is  applied  to  an 
estate  either  in  fee-stitn>Ie,  or  for  a  temi  of  life 
or  yeai^.  the  word  demise  in  a  lease  implies 
an  absolote  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  lessor 


demise  signi&es  its  transmission  to  the  next  heir 
on  being  laid  down  by  the  sovereign.  'So  ten- 
der is  the  law  of  supposing  even  a  possibility  of 
the  sovereign's  death,  that  his  natural  dissolu- 
tion is  called  his  demise,  an  expression  which 
merely  signifies  a  transfer  of  property*  (Black- 
stone).  The  principle  of  immediate  demise 
was  laid  down  by  William  and  Mary,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  fisturbances  and  inconveniences 
consequent  to  Ae  death  of  the  soverdsn. 

DBHIURGB,  dEml'iri  (Greek,  demiour- 
gos,  'a  handicraftsman'),  (1)  designation  ap- 
plied by  Plato  and  other  philosophers  to  the  Di- 
vine Being,  considered  as  the  Architect  or  Cre- 
ator of  the  universe.  The  (jnoitics  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Demiurge  and  the  Supreme 
Being;  with  thcra  the  first  is  the  Jehovah  of 


Uost  High  who  created  physical  man.  He  __ 
also  called  Archon  and  Son  of  Chaos,  chief  of 
the  lowest  order  of  spirits  or  eons  of  the  Pler- 
oma.  Christ,  according  to  the  Gnostics, 
brought  the  revelation  of  the  spiritual  life  which 
added  to  the  "psyche*  or  sensuous  soul,  created 
by  the  Demiurge,  the  _  "pneuma*  or  divine 
rational  soul.  The  orinn  of  evil  was  somO' 
times  attributed  to  the  Demiurge. 

(2)  In  some  of  the  Pelc^nnesian  states  of 
ancient  Greece  the  name  Demiurge  seems  to 
have  been  ^en  to  a  chief  magistrate,  probably 
corresponding  to  the  Roman  tribune.  Among 
the  Hleians  and  Uantineans  they  were  die  chief 
.  executive  magistrates.  In  the  Acbtean  league 
they  ranked  next  to  the  strategi  or  gener^. 
They  were  found  also  in  the  Dorian  states. 

DSMOCBpBS,  Greek  physician:  h.  Cro- 
tona  about  SSO  b.c;  d.  50+  b.c.  He  was  for  a 
time  physician  to  Polycrates,  tjrrant  of  Samos ; 
was  tekcn  prisoner  by  the  Persians  and  rose  to 
a  position  of  considerable  influence  at  the  court 
of  Darius  I  through  his  medical  skill.  He  t>er- 
snaded  the  king  to  send  him  with  others  on  a 
secret  mission  to  Greece,  but  escaped  from  his 
companions  and  fled  to  Crotona.  He  Is  men- 
tioned in  Herodotus  Bk.  3,  pp.  129-138. 

DEMOCRACY,  History  of.  IntrodtK- 
tory.— Some  preliminary  notion  of  what  is 
meant  by  democmcy  will  be  indispensable  at 
the_  outset  in  order  to  provide  some  logical 
basts  for  the  otganiiadon  of  a  discussion  of  its 
historical  development  As  a  gnieral  (incept 
it  may  be  held  that  democracy  is  a  form  of 
social  orgonUation'  tn  which  the  participation 
of  each  intHvidual  in  file  various  phases  of 
group  activities  is  free  hnn  such  artificial  re- 


strictions as  are  not  indispensable 

"  ■         '  ■   a  of  the  group,  a . 

Tcimately  detennined  by  the 


efficient  iunctioning  of  the  group,  and  in  which 

p  policy  is  uJcimately  detennined  by  th 
■will    of    the    whole    society.    The    procedur 


adopted  will  be  to  trace  the  evolution  of  democ- 


p^iticai,  and  economic  theory. 

Democracy  in  Primitive  Society,! —  Critical 

ethnologists  have  come  into  essential  agree- 
ment that  the  earliest  type  of  social  organiaa- 
primitive  men  was  that  of  the  local 


SQUb  organiied  about  the  institutions  of  the 
inily  and  the  village,  and  characleriied  by 
the  absence  of  any  elahorate  kinship  organizo.- 


_    .        these  small  social  groupings  that 

dte  nearest  approach  is  found  to  the  so-called 
"primitive  democracy."  Here  one  finds  small 
groups  on  a  basis  of  intimate  association,  little 
affected  t^  external  inSuences,  and  the  com- 
ponent individuals  participate  in  the  whole  cul- 
tnre  of  the  group  to  a  degree  unknown  in  mod- 
em society.  As  Professor  Cooley  has  pointed 
out,  these  circumstances  provide  a  psycholofci- 
cal  situation  highly  adapted  to  the  development 
of  intimacy  and  freedom  in  social  relations. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  as  Professor  Durkheim 
has  vigorously  insisted,  these  conditions  arc 
conducive  to  the  maximum  operation  of  those 
Bocio-psychological  influences  so  familiar  to  the 
student  of  crowd  psychology.  Consequently, 
one  finds  in  these  primitive  local  groups  a  very 
considerable  prevalence  of  customary  regula- 
tions and  restrictions,  some  tendencies  toward 
the  development  of  caste,  and  a  particular  sus- 
ceptibili^  to  the  domination  of  the  forceful 
persotulity  —  all  of  which  seriously  impair  the 
Operation  of  a  democratic  type  of  social  or- 
ganization and  functioning.  Also  it  must  be 
rccc^nized  that  these  Bp})roximadcms  to  dfr- 
mocracy  in  primitive  society  are  rather  ind- 
denls  of  an  undeveloped  pre-political  condidoo 
than  the  result  of  conscious  planning  of  social 
organization  on  the  basis  of  political  liberal- 

When  one  turns  to  examine  what  are  genr 
crally  the  more  advanced  types  of  primitive  so- 
ciety organised  on  a  kinship  basis,  with  either 
maternal  or  paternal  desc^it,  even  less  appears 
of  the  allied  democratic  characteristics  of 
primitive  society.  Every  phase  of  life  within 
the  group  is  minutely  ordered  by  a  veritable 
maie  of  customary  regulations  which  are  en- 
forced with  great  rigidity  and  severity.  Within 
the  gEoup  the  freedom  of  the  individual  is  fur- 
ther restricted  by  the  general  prevalence  of  so- 
da] ranks  and  grades.  The  much  vaunted 
tribal  assemblies  ^ve  be^n  reduced  by  modem 
critical  research  from  the  "original  fountain 
springs  of  political  liberty,*  as  jMctured  by  such 
writers  as  Maurer,  Kemble  and  Freeman,  to 
mere  formal  gatherings  to  grant  a  pre-assured 
acquiescence  m  the  polides  of  die  leader*  of 
tiie  group — a  function  strangdy  similar  to  that 
of  the  American  party  convention.  A  distin- 
guished authority  has  remariced  that  the  defi- 
ance of  the  policies  of  the  chiefs  by  a  tribal 
assembly  is  such  a  rarity  as  to  constitute  no 
less  than  a  political  revolution,  something 
iriiich  is  even  less  frequent  in  primitive  than  in 
modem  society.  Final^,  an  individual  in 
primitive  Idnshtp  sodety  is  not  free  to  transfer 
his  memberslsp  from  one  ^roup  to  another,  tnt 
must  remain  loraver  in  ' "  ~ 
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individual  in  primitive  society  has  no  standioK 
oatside  of  his  kinship  group,  and  in  such  a  case 
occupies  the  position  of  an  outlaw.  Viewed  exter* 
nally,  then,  primitive  socie^  is  a  *closed  shopt" 
Uid  internally  it  is  dominated  by  a  mass  of  cus- 
tomary regulations  and  is  organized  more  or 
less  accor£ng  to  a  hierarchy  of  social  classes. 
As  primitive  society  approaches  most  closely  the 
twgiimlngs  of  real  politiral  or  civil  society  the 
undemocnitic  features  of  social  organization 
greatly  increase. 

It  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  poiM  out  the  fact 
that  aside  from  mythology  there  is  no  specific 
theoriting  with  respect  to  social  and  politick 
rebtioDS  in  primitive  society.  In  that  period 
there  is  only  one  theory  as  to  the  foundations 
and  justificatioD  of  the  existing  social  order, 
namely,  that  it  is  the  only  'safe*  order.  Its 
perpetuation  unaltered  aud  unimpaired  is  the 


society,  as  among  modem  conservatives,  there 
is  a  veritable  sanctity  in  the  existing  order 
which  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  critical 
examination  of  ita  origin  and  justification. 

E>emocnc7  in  Early  PoIiticBl  Sociaty.— 
If  any  position  of  historical  sociolo^  can  be 
regarded  as  established  it  is  that  political  soci- 
ety and  the  state  originated  through  the  amal- 
gamation of  tribal  groups  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
cessant wars  wa^d  in  what  Bagehot  has  called 
the  "nation-makmg  age."  In  the  highly  auto^ 
cratic  and  hierarchical  caste  society  which  then 
developed  and  which  characterized  early  p^ 
litical  society  there  was,  of  course,  not  the 
slightest  approximation  to  anydling  democratic 
in  any  field  of  social  relations.  In  no  other 
stage  has  the  individual  connted  for  so  little 
and  been  so  circumscribed  in  his  liberty  as  in 
the  period  of  the  formation  of  slates  and  Ae 
development  of  early  despotisms.  The  facts 
almost  justify  Hegefs  famous  dogma  that  in 
this  period  only  the  despot  was  free. 

&irly  political  society  is  characterised  by  as 
complete  an  absence  of  democracy  in  theory 
as  in  practice.  The  only  expenditure  of  politi- 
cal thougjit  was  in  lusti^n^  the  existing 
regime  on  the  basis  of  tlie  sanctions  of  a  unique 
revealed  religion  or  the  superior  wisdom  of 
ancestors.  Existing  institutions  were  held  to 
be  a  part  of  the  divine  order  as  in  primitive 
society  they  had  been  regarded  as  the  source 
of  the  "luck»  of  die  social  group. 

Democracy  During  Claaaical  Time«.~It 


cient  Greece  as  the  situation  varied  greatly  in 
different  periods  in  both  Athens  and  Sparta. 
The  radical  transformations  of  Greek  govern- 
ments from  tyranny  to  aristocracy  and  from 
aristocracy  to  the  so-called  democracy  were  so 
frequent  as  to  pve  rise  to  the  famous  Platonic 
and  Aristotelian  theory  of  the  cycles  of  gov- 
enimentai  changes.  True  democracy  was  not 
prominent  in  HeTlenic  society.  E»«n  Athens, 
,ti>e  most  liberally  inclined  of  the  Greek  city- 
states,  at  the  period  of  its  most  democratic  or- 
ganiiation  could  scarcely  be  re^rded  as  a  de- 
mocracy in  the  modem  application  of  the  term. 
WWIe,  as  Mr.  Zimmem  has  pointed  out,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  number 
of  slaves  in  Athens,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  was  nei^er  a  time  in  Athenian  history 
when  a  majority  of  the  population  ynts  *iot  ex- 


cluded iron  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
^state.  Greek  SksMcra^  meant  relative  so- 
cial and  political  eqaali^  oal^  anuKiK  the  ciC- 
iien  class — the  clan,  wmdi  in  titc  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  was  *bora  to  rule.*  Within  this 
privileged  citizen  dais,  however,  Athenian  de- 
mocracy made  the  closest  approximatioD  in  an- 
tiquity to  a  democratic  control  of  group  ac- 

In  repuUican  Rome  the  saine  concwtioo  of 


1  of 


exclusiveness  in  tiie  citizenship  e 
prevailed  in  Greece.  The  Iarg< 
slaves  and  foreigners  were  excluded  from  the 

K litical  life  of  the  state  aad  within  the  citizen 
dy  itself  there  was  less  of  a  democratic  con- 
trol of  political  activities  than  bad  existed  in 
Athens.  Despite  the  gains  made  by  the  plebeians 
in  the  4th  ceotuiy  B.C.  and  the  later  at- 
tempts of  the  Gracciu  to  break  down  the  domi- 
nation of  the  aristocratic  governing  diiiue,  the 
government  of  Rome  drifted  steaoily  into  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  autocratic  *ordo  sena- 
torius*  and  from  that  into  the  prindpate  and 
the  empire.  The  sodaBties  or  industrial  asso- 
ciations were  the  only  approximation  to  social 
democracy,  and  they  were  discouraged  and  pro- 
hibited t^  the  government.  During  the  im- 
perial period  a  slight  movement  toward  de- 
mocracy might  be  detected  in  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  slaves  through  manumission  and 
tiie  extinction  of  many  of  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply, but  Ais  slight  symptom  was  more  than 
onset  by  the  growth  of  imperial  despotism,  the 
increase  of  plutocracy  and  the  extinction  of  the 
curiate  or  middle  class  through  the  dispropoi^ 
tionate  burdens  of  taxation  imposed  upon  it. 
As  a  result  the  middle  class,  tne  lower  class 
freemen  and  the  slaves  were  all  assimilated  into 
one  semi-free  class  —  the  so-called  'colonatc.* 
Classical  anfiauity,  then,  never  brought  real  de- 
mocracy in  the  political,  social  or  economic 
realms.  It  passed,  leaving  a  more  decided  con- 
dition of  inequality  than'it  had  received  from 
The  primitive  tribal  society  with  which  it  had 

With  the  Greeks  systematic  speculation  re- 
garding the  foimdations  of  socie^  and  politics 
first  appears.  In  tiie  *  Republic'  and  the 
'Statesman*  Plato  discussed  the  nature  of  de- 
mocracy. He  defined  it  as  the  rule  of  the  many 
and  held  that  it  inevitably  tended  to  degmer-  - 
ate  into  anarchy.  Plato's  "rule  of  die  many,* 
of  course,  meant  only  the  rule  of  (be  citizen 
minority  of  the  population.  Even  tbi»  slMidowy 
democracy  did  not  attract  Plato  who  pre- 
ferred an  enlightened  monarchy.  Aristotle 
devoted  a  portion  of  bis  'Politics*  to  a  discus- 
sion and  definition  of  democracy.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  terminology  of  piditical 
science  be  maintained  that  democracy  was  diat 
form  of  government  in  whidt  the  majority  of 
the  citizens,  excluding  foreigners  and  slaves, 
directed  the  activities  of  the  state  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  own  class  interests.  It  was, 
then,  the  comipt  form  of  '^pulai*  ROvem- 
metit,  flie  term  "polity*  being  reserved  for  flie 
virtuous  administration  of  iifoveniment  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens.  From  an  economic 
standpoint  Aristotle  held  that  democracy 
meant  the  control  of  public  iN>ricy  hy  the  mass 
of  die  poor  cittBens  vnio  possessed  nttle  or  no 
property.  Aristotle  was  no  more  favoraUe 
than  Plato  to  the  exolunre  'democratT"  of  € 
Greeks  and  held  that  die'otdy  'mloaUe  tm 
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tion  of  the  poojtle  lay  in  el«ctiiw  and  ■scratl- 
niimg'  the  otficials,  and  not  in  die  direct  and 
actual  control  and  operation  of  the  govemnicnt 
Finally.  Aristotle  wM  as  distinctl>-  opposed  to 
the  full  application  of  the  democratic  principle 
in  SDcietv  as  in  the  state.  He  laid  down  hi* 
famous  oirtum  that  merit  should  detcnnine  so- 
cial  and  political  position  and  bdd  tiiat  cenain 
iadiridualt  oa  account  of  theit  inferior  Intelli- 
gence were  bocn  to  serve  tha  more  iiHelliiient 
and  capable  members  of  society.  It  is  scsrody 
necessary  to  add  that  by  the  'intelliKent  and 
capable,*  Aristotle  meant  the  Attic  Greeka, 
and  by  those  fitted  for  pcrpelnal  lervittcde,  the 
° barbarians."  Thus,  his  seenungly  useful  ooo< 
cqninn  of  socbI  differentiation  on  the  baait 
of  ability  rcaolvea .  itaelf  vpon  closer  cxautna- 
tion  into-  a  chauvinistic  apology  for  racnl  ego- 
ism. While  Plato  and  Aristotle  bad  looked 
vith  disfavor  upon  even  the  liuiited  democracy 
of.  Greece,  Folybius  heM  tb»t  in  any  stitbie 
state  aome  pemanent  concestions  must  be 
Rwde  to  the  democratic  principle.  DrawiiiR 
Upon  1^  experiences  of  the  early  Rtmum  re^ 
tniU)c  be-  put  forth  hit  famous  theory  of 
■cbecka  and  balencea'  irhicb  wen  to  be  brouidit 
about  by  ibdudiag  in  ibp  :organuation  of  the 
KDvernmeot  the  monarchKal  dement,  the  aris- 
tocratic senate  and  the  democratic  assembliea. 
Oaly  throu^  this  arnngtment  could  one  hope 
to  prevent  the  continual  chaoKci  in.  govenBuot 
-whid)  bad  be«n  outlined  in  the  famous  dslsi- 
cal  theory  of  the  cvde  of  governmental  trans- 
formations. Finally,  one  find*  amon^  the 
Greeks  the  first  adumbration  of  the  doctnne  of 
a  governmental  contract  as  the  origin  of  politi- 
cal society— a  theory  fint  ftateil  by  the 
Soi^Msts,  Plato  and  the  Epicureans  and  whitl 
was  destined  in  the  17th  and  ISth  cesturies  to 
work  strongly  for  the  development  of  denao' 
craiic  tendencies  in  polirics. 

Among  the  Romans  the  only  significant  de~ 
vdopmcDt  in  policical  theoty  making  for 
democracy  wa;  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
lawyers  conCeirung  (be  origin  and  justificattoli 
of  the  politi<sl  order.  The  lawyers  held  that 
the  foundations  of  political  authoritv  lay  in  the 
consent  of  the  peMtte.  Tbouf^  the  cnip«cor 
might  in  fact  be  (Jiosen  by  his  Icgiona  in  a 
remote  boundary  district  the  legal  theory  air 
vnyt.  held  that .  he  owed  his  authority  to  the 
tacit  anent  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman 
citizens.  This  tiieory  fitted  in  wdl  with,  and 
advanced  the  doctrine  of,  the  origin  of  political 
authority  in  a  govermnental  compact.  . 

Democracy  in  the  Middle  Aleca.— The 
Roman  Enipire  ended  with  the  growth  of  ph»- 
tocracy  and  tbe  crushing  out  of  practically  all 
of  the  few  democratic  tendencies  which  ex< 
itted.  With  the  barbarian  invasions  and  the 
estabhthment  of  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  the 
fruits  of  classical  civilization  were  for  the  most 
part  lost  and  western  Europe  dropped  back  in 
a  cultural  sense  into  the  conditions  from  whidi 
classical  civilization  had  developed  a  thousand 
years  earlier.  Even  the  feeble  advances  which 
classical  civiliiatton  had  made  in  the  direction 
of  democracy  had  lo  be  regained  before  further 
progress  could  be  made  toward  the  securing  of 
personal  freedom,  pcdiiical  enfranchisement  and 
popular  control  of  piAlic  policy. 

Feudal  society,  developing  from  root*  in  the 
Roman  xrilla  and  in  the  German  mar  A  and 
comtfitttf,    ofEe^.  little   opportuiuty    for    the 
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developmeat  of  dcuooracy.  With  il 
tion  to  a  Bli(^t  degree  of  the  slavery  o 
times  and  its  retention  on  an  extensive  scale 
of  the  serfdom  or  half-free  condition  foimd 
in  the  calonate  of  the  later  Ronun  Empire,  tlM 
feudal  age  was  in  general  even  leas  demooatic 
In  a  political  sense  than  the  da««ical  city-states. 
On  the  manors  there  were  some  democratic 
tendencies  in  die  intimate  communal  life  of 
die  serfs,  and  ProfcsBor  Giddinga  has  tnistcd 
that  die  tcbI  orinn  of  laodem  social  democracy 
U  to  be  looked  for  in  the  siforccd  equality 
among  the  members  of  this  servile  class  m  the 
Uiddle  Ages.  Snne  symptoms  of  democrat 
also  appeared  in  the  medieval  free  towns,  bat 
tht^  were  not  eateaslve.  The  ^Utkal,  social 
ana  economic  organizatiao  was  hierarcfamal  and 
rcstricttte,  and  eqnali^  in  tfae  medieval  town, 
as  in  the  dairical  dty-tlate,  meanf  the  equality 
of  the  favored  few.  The  Magna  Charta  U 
a  haiiniiger  of  modem  democracy  has  withered 
before  inodera  hUtotkal  research  onite  as  mnA 
as  the  Teutonic  folk-moot.  It  dia  not  mark  a 
nevemeot  looking  toward  Bmdem  political 
tibenlism,  hut  wa$  a  mctionaiy;  maitif  esto  of 
tfae  feudal  tords  who  were  irritated  bs  tfae 
recent  extension  of  royal  power  and  in  1215 
made  an  effort  to  pull  England  bade  into  the 
decentfalised  lawlessness  and  local  tyramiy  of 
the  fesdal  period.  The  ooly  notable  dovdop- 
mvit  of-  democracy  in  the  Middle  Af^  occurred 
as  an  inddent  of  the  rise  of  Cbnstianiv.  A 
Dinnber  of  writers  have  daimed  with  some 
degree  of  jtMification  that  die  first  wistawces 
of  real  democratic  society  arc  to  be  found  in 
the  early  Christian  commimities  of  the  ApostoUc 
Age.  Certainly,  the  only  extensive  devek^Fment 
at  democracy  in  uidal  DigamxatioD  is  the 
awdiyeval  period  ocenrted  in  tfae  monastic 
movement  and  in  the  monasteries  eiseniiBl 
etpiality  was  the  geneiat  rule.  The  orgaiiiza- 
litm  of  the  semi  a  r  dergy  in  tfae  mediieval 
Chnrch,  however,  with  its  elaborate  hierarchies 
for  ecdeaiastical  admiaistration  and  for  the 
control  of  the  sacrameMs,  was  soarc^  less 
autocratic  than  the  feudal  society  of  tha  period. 
The  only  concession  that  tfae  medieval  Chuich 
made  to  democracy  was  that  its  offices  were 
in  theory,  at  least,  opoi  to  all  dasaes  itrfdy  on 
the  basis  of  merit  On  the  whole;  however, 
democracy  or  any  strong  prophecy  of  danoc- 
cary  scarcely  appeared  during  uie  thousand 
years  that  followed  the  college  of  die  western 
Roman  Eminre. 

The  advances  made  toward  the  development 
of  the  theoretical  concept  of  democrat  during 
the  mediKval  period  were  as  scanty  as  the 
achievements  in  the  fidd  of  democratic  prac- 
tices. The  Christian  conception  of  the  'brother- 
hood  of  man*  was  certainly  more  democratie 
in  its  im^icationB  than  tfae  early  Stoic  doctrine. 
The  Stoics  had  meant  by  this  phrase  merely 
the  brotherhood  of  the  intellectually  flite,  but 
the  Christians  rejected  this  limitation  and  em- 
idiasiced  the  reality  of  muversal  human  brother^ 
hood  through  the  meAum  of  faith  and  belief. 
Jn  the  fidd  of  political  theory  there  were  few 
devdopmentfi  beyond  a  rerival  of  various  doc- 
trines which  had  appeared  in  dassial  antiquity. 
Uanegold  of  Lauter^ch,  in  the  last  half  of 
the  11th  century,  gave  the  first  expUdt  stzte- 
mtoit   to   the  mediicvat   version   of   a  govetn- 

mbntal  compact  as  f'     '     '       '      
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the  prince  WAS  sufficient  to  justify  rebellion 
among  his  subjects.  In  the  same  century  the 
revival  of  Roman  law  familiariKd  western 
Europe  with  the  lawyers'  doctrine  of  popular 
soverei^ty,  3.  conception  later  developed  with 
great  vigor  by  Marsiglio  of  Padua.  The  Con- 
dliar  moveiDent  of  the  15tb  century,  based 
largely  upon  the  Roman  legal  theory  of  the 
corporation,  attempted  to  woHc  out  a  theoiy 
of  representation  k>r  ecclesiastical  govenmient 
While  the  insistence  of  the  great  theorists  of 
the  Conciliar  movement,  aoch  as  Gcrson  and 
Cusanus,  upon  the  valiihiy  of  the  doctrine  of 
popular  soverei^ty  was  an  important  develop- 
ment ill  the  direction  of  democratic  political 
theory,  the  Condliar  doctrine  of  representative 
government  was  rather  one  which  looked 
back  to.  the  system  of  feudal  estates  than 
forward  to  the  modem  parliament.  Those  who 
look  to  the  Conciliar  movement  for  the  origins 
of  modem  representative  democracy  are  not  less 
in  error  than  those  who  try  to  derive  it  from 
the  Magna  Charts.  The  concept  of  democracy 
Scarcely  figured  in  any  mediaeval  discussion  save 
in  the  wjitings  of  those  medisva!  scholastic 
philosophers  who  revived  the  Aristotelian  teT> 
minology  and  analysis  with  its  contempt  for 
democraQT.  The  concept  of  the  'people,'  which 
appeared  so  frequently  in  die  latter  jiart  of 
the  medieval  period,  in  the  discussions  of 
popular  sovereignty  was  scarcely  a  democratic 
notion.  By  the  "people'  was  meant  only  the 
first  dtree  estates,  excluding  the  peasantry 
Mhich  constituted  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  ai|d  it  did  not  usually  refer  to  the 
people  as  individuals  but  as  a  corporate 
entity. 

Democracy  from  the  Commerdal  Revoln- 
tion  to  Uie  Indtutiial  Revoiution. —  Beginning 
ivith  die  opening  of  the  16tb  century  and  ex- 
tending over  about  two  centuries  there  occurred 
that  great  transformation  which  marks  the 
dawn  of  modem  society  —  the  *Conimercial 
Revolution.*  The  explorations  and  discoveries 
and  the  resulting  contact  with  new  cultures 
broke  through  the  "cake*  of  medieval  custom 
and  opened  the  w^  for  the  development  of 
modem  institutions  and  ideas.  The  increased 
volume  of  wealth  at  the  disposal  of  the  mon- 
arch, as  a  result  of  the  'intervention  of  capital,* 
enaUed  him  to  develop  a  paid  officialdom  and 
army  and  by  their  assistance  to  crush  feudalism 
and  perfect  the  national  state.  But  the  most 
important  of  all  of  its  results  was  the  great 
increase  of  the  bourgeoisie,  or  middle  dass, 
which,  as  Professor  Hayes  has  so  well  ex- 
plained, was  destined  for  centuries  to  be  the 
centre  from  which  all  liberaHzing  and  democra- 
tizing influences  spread  and  which  ultimately 
secured  the  well-mgh  universal  destruction  of 
the  autocratic  and  exclusive  social  and  political 
regime  which  had  characterised  the  Middle 
Ap;s.  The  Protestant  Reformation  made  few 
contributions  to  democracy  in  politics.  In  fact, 
it  made  the  lot  of  the  peasantry  harder  than  be- 
fore, but  it  did  increase  the  power  of  the  upper 
middle  class  and  thus  accelerated  the  movement 
already  begun  by  the  commercial  revoluti(»i. 

In  England  during  this  period  the  new  middle 
class  effected  the  greatest  transformation  of 
the  social  and  political  order  whidi  was  ac- 
complished before  the  19th  century.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  centurv  the  power  of  the 
feudal  nobility  had  generally  vairished,   serf- 


dom had  disappeared  and  the  restrictive  ^d 
^tem  of  industrial  organization  had  been  prac- 
tically eliminaled.  Before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, through  successive  concessions  from  the 
king  and  through  the  revolutions  of  1649  and 
1689.  the  bourgeoisie  had  dethroned  two  auto- 
cratic monarchs,  had  eliminated  the  rule  of 
royal  arbitrariness  in  politics  and  law.  had 
brought  abont  the  predominance  of  Parliament 
in  the  government  and  had  enacted  into  a  con- 
stitutional document  those  guarantees  which 
have  since  come  to  be  recogniied  as  the  most 
fundamental  of  human  rights.  While  oppressive 
religious  disabilities,  exclusive  property  qualifi- 
cations for  participation  in  political  life  and 
the  perpetuation  of  tnany  of  the  social  phases 
of  medizval  feudal  aristocran-  all  operated  to 
prevent  England  from  being  classed  as  a  demo- 
cratic nation  in  1700,  the  fact  that  the  middle 
class  had  created  a  constitutional  sitstem  and 
had  secured  the  complete  domination  of  the 
Parliament  —  the  popular  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment —  constituted  an  epoch-tnaking  step 
toward  the  ultimate  development  of  democracy. 
In  France,  even  more  than  in  Tudor  Eng- 
land, the  commercial  revolution  at  first  mAoe 
rather  for  the  development  of  royal  absolutism 
than  for  the  growth  of  constitutional  or  demo- 
cratic government.  The  Estates- General,  sum- 
moned in  1614  for  the  last  time  in  175  years, 
made  a  pathetic  failure  as  compared  with  the 
achievements  of  the  En^ish  *Long  Parliament* 
and  the  hope  of  a  gradual  evolution  of  legis- 
lative supremacy  in  France,  such  as  had  taken 
■  '  '    *     "be  political  power 
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cd  their  oppressive  social 
privileges  until  the  "August  days*  of  1789.  The 
French  Revolution  of  1789  to  1795  vtas  the 
product  of  the  abuses  of  the  "old  r^pme,'  of 
the  revolutionary  pohtical  theory  of  the  En^ish 
Whigs,  of  the  intellectual  impulse  from  the 
French  "philosophes*  and  of  the  American  ex- 
ample of^a  successful  experiment  with  revolu- 
tion and  the  beginnings  of  democrat^.  The 
"third  estate*  had  been  too  weak  in  1614  suc- 
cessfully to  oppose  the  combined  strength  of 
the  monarch  and  the  first  two  estates,  but  their 
strength  had  so  increased  by  1789,  as  a  result 
of  the  effects  of  the  commercial  revolutioi^ 
that  they  were  able  to  coerce  the  monarch,  the 
weakened  nolnlity  and  the  clergy  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  clear  away  not  onl^  the  vestiges  of 
'    "    "       '  ression  of  the  Qiurch 


feudalism  but  also  the  oppression  o 


nd  the  tyranny  of  the  monarch.     The  c^ling 
■     ■       "  "  neral    in    1789  is   worthy   of 

passing  mention  in  any  historical  survey  of  tl 
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development  of  democracy  because  the  first 
instance  in  history  of  the  exercise  of  universal 
manhood  suffrage  occurred  in  the  election  of 
the  deputies  of  the  third  estate.  The  most 
significant  achievements  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion were  the  abolition  of  these  economic  and 
social  ai^pects  of  feudalism  which  still  persisted, 
the  establi^ment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy 
m  1791  and  of  a  republic  in  1792.  Thou^  many 
of  these  reforms  proved  transitory,  their  effect 
vras  never  entirely  lost  and  they  constituted  the 
stimulus  and  precedent  for  the  more  gradual 
development  of  French  democracy  in  the  19th 

in  all  pther  important  Eutoptati  states,  nitfi 
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the  exception  of  the  abortive  refonns  of  Joseph 
II  of  Austria,  the  old  regime  with  all  of  its 
mediecval  institutions  and  practices  remained 
practicaJljr  undisturbed  until  the  19th  century. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  influence  of  the 
French  Rerolulion  was  spread  throughout 
Europe  by  Napoleon,  and  the  'Industrial  Revo- 
lution* had  still  further  increased  the  ntnnericzl 
Strength  of  the  bourgeoisie,  that  this  class  was 
able  to  cany  its  liberalizing  activities  with  some 
degree  of  success  into  central,  southern  and 
eastern  Europe. 

The  establishment  of  an  aristocratic  republic 
in  America,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  18th 
century  marked  an  important  advance  in  the 
development  of  democracy.  While  American 
society  and  politics  at  the  beginning  of  our 
national  history  abounded  in  undemocratic 
features,  the  new  state  had  been  founded  on 
revolution  from  establi^ed  authority;  and  it 
was  one  of  the  first  examplei  in  history  of  an 
eictcitsive  federal  republic  and  of  a  govemment 
organixed  on  the  rasis  of  a  written  constitu~ 
tion  formulated  by  a  national  constituent  con- 
vention. It,  therefore,  stimulated  the  growth 
of  constitutionalism  and  republicanism  else- 
where, most  notably  in  France,  apd  it  laid  the 
foundation  for  what  became  in  the  I9th  century 
the  most  ambitious  experiment  which  has  yet 
been   conducted   in   the   democratic   control   of 

Elilical  institulicHia.  In  America,  as  in  Eng- 
id  and  France,  the  revolutionary  movement 
was  organized  by  the  middle  class  made  up 
of  merchants  and  the  professional  classes. 


velopment  of  democratic  tendencies  in  political 
theory.  The  most  significant  and  influential  of 
these  was  the  doctrine  of  a  social  contract  as 
the  explanation  of  the  origin  and  justification 
of  social  institutions  and  poHtical  organiiation. 
This  doctrine,  as  distinguished  from  the  earlier 
theory  of  a  governmental  contract,  was  first 
enunciated  by  .£neas  Sylvius  in  the  nnddle  of 
the  15th  century,  but  it  did  not  become  an  im- 
portant dogma  in  political  theory  until  it  was 
expressed  by  the  English  churclunan,  Hooker, 
and  the  German  jurist,  Allhusius.  at  the  opening 
of  the  17th  century.  It  received  a  systematic 
expositirm  in  a  nuinber  of  classical  works,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Hobbes,  Pufendorf,  Spinoza, 
Sydney,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Kant  and  Fichte.  It 
was  not  necessarily  a  democratic  doctrine  and 
it  was  used  by  some  of  its  adherents,  most 
notably  by  Hobbes,  to  defend  royal  absolutism. 
In  the  hands  of  Locke  and  his  plagiarist,  Rous- 
seau, however,  it  worked  strongly  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  obscurantic  and  autocratic 
divine  ri^t  theory  and  provided  a  dieoretical 
justificauon  for  altering  the  existing  political 
order  when  it  had  become  subversive  of  the 
terms  of  the  original  contract.  In  other  words. 
it  provided  a  doctrinal  foundation  for  political 
revolutions  and  it  was  used  to  inspire  and 
justify  the  great  revolutions  of  the  I7th  and 
l8th  centuries  in  England,  France  and  America. 
This  revdulionary  version  of  the  social  contract 
theory  powerfully  stimulated  the  development 
of  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty.  Another 
ifflporlaitt  contribution  was  the  doctrine  that 
*life,  liberty  and  property"  are  the  natural  and 
inherent  rights  of  all  men.  This  theory,  first 
stated  by  Fortescue  at  the  close  of  the  ISth 
century,  waa  again  enunciated  by  the  Levellers 


in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  and  was  given 
a  permanent  position  in  political  theory  throu^ 
the  influence  of  John  Locke.  It  was  widdy  at 
variance  with  the  contemporary  social  and  eco- 
nomic oppression  and  arbitrary  government  and 
it  was  hi^ly  influential  in  combatting  these 
conditions,  especially  when  these  "^ri^ts"  be- 
came a  part  of  the  projgram  of  the  radical  party 
in  the  various  countries.  In  addition  to  their 
early  formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  natural 
ri^ts,  the  Levellers  made  another  significant 
contribution  to  the  general  body  of  democratic 
political  theory,  namely,  the  doctrine  that  every 
citizen  should  be  accorded  the  ri^t  of  par* 
ticipating  in  political  activity  through  the  exer- 
cise of  the  suffrage.  Another  important  doc- 
trine making  for  democracy  in  politics  was  that 
which  vras  most  vigorously  expounded  tqr 
Locice,  namely,  the  legal  supremacy  of  the  legi^ 
lative  or  popular  branch  of  the  government 
The  importance  of  this  doctrine  appears  when 
one  reflects  that  without  the  predominant  power 
of  the  elective  or  popular  branch  of  the  govem- 
ment which  makes  it  possible  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  control  the  policies 
of  the  state,  the  tact  that  the  people  have  the 
right  of  universal  suffrage  and  the  election  of 
representatives  does  not  ensure  a  democratic 
control  of  public  policy.  The  impotence  of  tha 
German  Reichstag  and  the  autocratic  nature  of 
die  German  imperial  government,  in  spite  of 
universal  suffrage,  is  the  most  stnlring  modem 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  without  a  power- 
ful legislature  all  the  other  incidents  of  democ- 
racy may  be  vain  and  empty  forms.  Finally, 
the  Utopian  socialistic  schemes  of  such  writers 
as  More,  Bacon,  Carapanella  and  the  pre- 
revolutionary  socialists  in  France  made  provi- 
sion for  the  introduction  of  some  degree  of 
social  democraqr.  It  is  most  si^pificant,  how- 
ever, that  during  this  entire  penod  there  was 
no  systematic  analysis  of  the  meaning  and  im- 
pltcations  of  democracy,  nor,  with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  Mably  in  France,  Tom  Paine  in 
England  and  Jefiersou  in  America,  was  there 
any  important  defense  of  democracy  as  the 
ideal  form  of  government.  Most  of  the  radicals 
regarded  a  constitutional  monarchy  or,  at  the 
most,  an  aristocratic  republic  as  the  ideal  form 
of  govemment.  Montesquieu  and  Rousseau,  for 
example,  both  held  that  a  democracy  would  only 
be  tolerable  in  a  very  small  state  and  could 
never  be  successful  in  an  extensive  country.  In 
short,  all  of  the  theories  of  the  period  which 
have  been  briefly  summarized  above  were  rather 
fragmentary  contributions  whidt  might  later 
be  utilized  in  a  systematic  analysis  ana  defense 
of  democracy  than  anjrthing  which  could  be 
regarded  as  comprehensive  and  thorouph-goiiw 
discussions  of  the  nature  and  validity  of 
democracy  itself. 

Democracy  from  the  IndaBtnal  Revolntioa 
to  the  Present  Day.— At  the  opening  of  the  19th 
century  democracy  did  not  prevail  in  any  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  only  Enf^and,  France  md 
the  United  States  had  made  any  notable 
progress  in  that  direction.  Even  these  modest 
advances  seemed  destined  to  be  crudied  and 
the  old  order  restored  after  1815  through  the 
sinister  influence  of  Mettemidi,  the  able  and 
alert  statesman  of  the  old  regime,  who  had 
extended  his  reactionary  system  tbrou^out 
continental  Europe  by  1823.  But  in  that  year 
he  received  his  initial  reverse  in  Great  Britain'* 
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of    Great    Britain    was 


tng  to  her  Tory  ministr);  than  to  Mettemich, 
but  was  rather  led  to  this  course  by  the  fact 
that  her  trading  interests,  so  greatly  increated 
by  the  industrial  revolution,  were  more  likely 
to  be  advanced  b^  the  freedom  of  the  Spanish- 
American  republics  than  through  the  return  of 
Spanish  control.  The  industrial  revolution 
thus  gave  the  old  regime  its  iirst  serious  rebuS 
and  from  that  time  on  it  has  caused  it  con- 
tinually to  retreat  until  to-day  it  retains  only 
a  precarious  hold  on  those  mid- European 
states  where  Mettemich  had  most  thoroughly 
estaUished  his  system.  This  greatest  trans- 
formation of  all  phases  oi  life  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  which  has  been  known  since 
Arnold  Toynbee's  time  as  the  'iDdustrial 
Revolution,*  came  fii^t  in  England  between 
1750  and  1825  and  was  passed  alonf;  to  the 
Continent,  reaching  France  between  1^5  and 
1840,  Germany  from  1840  onward,  but  espe- 
cially after  1^0,  Austria  about  the  same  time, 
and  scarcely  touching  Russia  until  the  last 
decade  of  the  19th  century.  In  addition  to  its  great 
series  of  mechanic  inventions,  it  tremendously 
accelerated  the  process  beKim  by  Ae  com- 
merdat  revolution,  namely,  the  increase  of  the 
bourgeoisie  or  middle  class,  to  which  the  world 
owes  most  of  the  great  advances  in  dviliiation 
and  liberalism.  Tnis  dass,  motivated  in  part 
by  sentiments  of  enlightened  humanity  and  in 
part  by  selfish  dass  interests,  carried  the  day 
against  the  autocracy  of  the  old  regime  and 
made  it  possible  for  the  protetanat,  which  was 
also  created  by  the  industrial  revolution,  to 
consolidate  the  positions  already  won  for  it  by 
the  bourgeoisie  and  to  begin  the  struggle  for 
the  final  realization  of  democracy  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  The  battle  for  political  and 
social  democracy,  then,  in  the  last  century  has 
centred  about  three  successive  tasks;  (1)  the 
diminatioQ  of  the  vestiges  of  tlie  old  regime  — 
the  heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages;  (2)  the  estab- 
lifhment  of  the  liberal  regime  of  the  ■benevo- 
lent boui^oisie* ;  and  (3)  the  attack  upon  the 
supremacy  of  the  bourgeoisie  by  the  proleta- 
riat, beginning  about  the  middle  of  the  19tfa 
century.  All  of  these  forces  were  created  or 
set  in  motion  by  the  industrial  revolution  and 
attention  may  be  turned  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  realised  in  the  leading 
countries  of  the  Western  world.  Most  of  the 
achievements  in  these  directions  have  consisted 
in  the  extension  of  the  luSrage,  the  increase 
in  the  importance  of  the  popular  or  If^ilative 
branch  of  the  government  as  compared  with 
the  executive,  the  extension  of  representative 
institutions,  a  broadenii^  of  the  conception  of 
the  scc4>e  and  functions  of  goremment,  and 
the  drafting  of  written  constitutions  which 
acknowledge  and  guarantee  these  prc^essrve 
achievements.  As  important  as  political  and 
sodal  democracy  is  economic  democracy,  or 
die  equal  right  of  all  classes  to  such  action  as 
is  necessary  to  advance  and  safeguard  thdr 
material  interests.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
]9th  century  economic  democracy  was  as  far 
from  realiiation  as  political  democracy  and  the 
advances  made  since  that  time  have  been  most 
notable.     In    180D  most  of   the 


strictive  economic  regulations  whjdi  had  been 
enacted  during  the  two  previous  centuries 
operated  in  favor  of  the  vested  interests  of  the 
squirearchy.  With  the  growth  of  the  p<^itical 
power  of  the  bout^;coisie  after  the  industrial 
revolution  went  tbe  abolition  of  most  of  the 
old  restrictions  on  economic  activities  and 
there  was  instituted  the  rdgn  of  laisstt-faire 
vbich  gave  t)K  middle  dass  manufacturers  and 
merchants  unrestricted  of^iortunity  for  the  de- 
vdopment  of  their  great  mdustrsal  enterprises 
and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  "blessings*  of 
the  freedom  of  contract  This  individualistic 
movement  was  most  thorough- ^oine  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  diiefly  associated  with  tnc 
work  of  Cobden,  Bri^t,  Mill  and  Qadstone, 
!.__.      .    £ufopean  country  entirely  escaped  its 


influence.  Lawes-fatre,  however,  gav 
nomic  liberty  only  to  the  i^per  middle 
and  it  is  to  the  aevelopment  of  trade' 


that  one  must  look  for  the  moventent  which  has 
been,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  mose  effective 
instrument  for  advandng  economic  democracr 
among  the  laboring  classes. 

In  En^and  the  middle  class  secured  thdr 
first  great  triumph  over  the  old  order  in  the 
Parliamentarv  Reform  Bill  of  1832  and  in  the 
Hnnidpal  Reform  Act  of  1835.  These  reforms 
destroyed  the  mediaeval  system  of  dection  and 
representation  wluch  had  persisted  in  England 
until  tliat  time  and  gave  p^tical  recogoitioa 
to  the  dislocation  of  economic  interests  and 
papulation  caused  by  the  industrial  revolution. 
They  were  scarcdy  a  direct  victory  for  democ- 
racy, as  they  did  not  carry  with  tliem  an  en- 
franchisement of  the  masses,  but  they  did  con- 
stitute an  indirect  triumph  in  that  they  brought 
into  power  the  bourgeoisie  who  immediately 
proceeded  to  dear  awav  many  of  the  most 
foimidable  obstades  to  tnc  ultimate  realiiatioo 
of  democracy.  Tlie  democratic  movement  of 
this  period  —  Chartism  —  proved  a  (mthetic  fail- 
ure, but  essentially  all  of  the  Qiartist  demands 
have  since  been  realiied,  a  significani  testimony 
to  the  prc«resH  of  democracy  in  England.  The 
first  important  direct  step  in  the  actual  realiza- 
tion of  pditical  democracjr  in  England  came  in 
Disradi  s  fiorou^  Franchise  Bill  of  1867  which 
brought  something  approaching  universal  man- 
hood suffrage  to  the  residents  of  boroughs.  A 
similar  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  woric- 
ing  dasses  in  the  country  by  Gladstone's  bill  of 
Iw4,  for  all  practical  purposes,  made  in  Eng- 
land a  political  democracy.  The  process  has 
been  carried  to  completion  by  the  swee(Hng 
Franchise  Act  of  February  1918  which  brooaJit 
uiuversal  suffrage  to  males  and  introduced  on 
a  very  liberal  scale  the  prindple  of  woman 
sufira^,  thus  making  England's  electorate  the 
most  iQclustve  and  democratic  of  that  of  any 
modem  nation.  Fortunatdy,  Engbnd,  two 
centuries  before,  had  established  the  supremacy 
of  Parliament  and  when  the  people  secured  the 
vote  they  were  able  to  use  it  to  influence  the 
polides  of  the  government  and  secure  for  them- 
selves the  substance  as  well  as  the  form  of 
pcdilical  and  social  democracy.  The  grip  of  the 
people  upon  the  legislative  power  in  Great 
Britain  was  made  more  extensive  and  more 
certain  t^  the  Parliament  Bill  of  1911  which 
finally  assured  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of 
Qnnmons.  Beginning  with  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  18A),  the  people  have  been 
able  in  part  to  transform  Engpaad  iato  a  locul 
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as  well'ai  a  poUticat  democracy.  Espedally 
rapid  has  been  the  progress  in  this  directim 
under  the  Liberal  domination  since  19Q5,  as  is 
abundantly  testified  by  the  retnarkable  series  of 
reform  measures  passed  since  that  time. 
Amoag  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  have 
been  the  Wo  (km  en's  Compensation  Act  of 
1906,  the  Education  Act  of  1906,  the  SmaU 
Holdings  Act  of  1907,  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act  of  190&  tlie  Labor  acts  of  19(»  and  1913, 
the  Lloyd  George  Budget  of  1909-10,  tie  Na- 
tional Insurance  Act  of  1912  and  the  Franchise 
and  Education  Acts  of  191&  These  are  a  con- 
vincing demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the 
Englisn  proletariat  has  now  gained  for 
itself  the  position  held  in  1815  t^  the  Tory 
squireardw  and  in  1848  by  the  bourgeoisie 
liberals.  Economic  democracy  in  England  hat 
been  realized  through  the  abolition  of  the 
various  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of 
economic  activit}'  which  existed  in  ]800.  This 
was  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  the 
middle  class  and  the  proletariat  Especially 
si(pii£cact  has  been  the  development  of  trade- 
unionism.  This  was  £rst  legalized  through  the 
activities  of  Francis  Place  and  Joseph  Hume 
in  1824-25.  It  has  received  further  luislative 
encouragement  by  the  laws  of  1871-76,  1906 
and  1913,  and,  in  spite  of  some  recent  adverse 
court  decisions,  the  ri^t  of  trade  unions  to 
organize  and  act  seems  firmly  established  in 
England.  In  spite  of  a  titular  monarch  and 
aristocracy   •"•'■-■'  -    • 

haps,  the  e 

In  France  the  ultra-conservative  squirearchy, 
led  by  the  arch-reactionary  Charles  X,  made  a 
most  daring  and  determined  effort,  between 
1815  and  I^,  to  restore  the  old  riguae.  The 
futility  of  the  attempt  to  revive  in  France  the 
order  of  things  which  had  existed  before  1789 
was  demonstrated  by  the  Revolution  of  1830 
i^ch  sent  into  final  oblivion  the  autocracy  and 
corruption  of  Bourbon  absolutisin.  The  bour- 
geoisie liberals,  streo^^ened  b^  the  effects  of 
the  industrial  revolution,  came  into  power  with 
the  Orlcanist  monarchy  of  1830  to  1848.  Louis 
Philippe,  however,  refused  to  square  his  policies 
with  the  growth  of  liberalism  and  met,  in 
1848,  the  iats  which  Charles  X  had  encountered 
in  1830.  The  new  Republican  government  de- 
•  veloped  a  fatal  split  over  its  policies  and  the 
Bonapartist  adventurer,  by  the  aid  of  this 
division  amons  Republicans  and  Socialists  and 
the  romantic  lustre  o£  his  name,  was  ab)e  to 
establish  a  temporary  autocracy.  But  during 
its  brief  period  of  power  the  Frowsionat  Gov- 
ernment of  1848  secured  for  France  the  enact- 
ment of  a  universal  male  suffrage  law,  whidi 
has  been  retained  almost  entirely  unchanged 
down  to  the  present  day.  This  gave  France  the 
double  honor  of  being  the  nation  which  origi- 
nated the  practice  of  universal  manhood 
suffrage  in  1/89  and  also  the  first  powerful  na- 
tion to  adopt  as  a  permanent  political  institu- 
tion the  practice  of  universal  manhood  suffrage. 
Like  his  predecessors,  Charles  X  and 
Lotus  Philippe,  Louis  Napoleon  was  imable  to 
resist  the  growing  forces  of  democracy  and 
liberalism  which  were  being  continually  aug- 
mented by  the  effects  of  the  industrial  revolution 
and  the  growth  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  even 
before  he  was  swept  off  the  throne  by  the 
debacle   o£    1870  he   had   been    compelled    to 


relbiqiiiA  most  of  the  attributes  of  autocracy 

and  to  establish  a  liberal  constitutional  mon- 
archy. The  attempts  to  return  to  monarchy 
between  1871  and  1879  failed  utterly,  and  with 
the  accession  of  President  Grivy  in  1879  it  was 
definitely  established  that  the  constitution  of 
1875  would  be  intenircted  to  mean  that  France 


through  the  vigorous  leadership  of  Jules  Ferry, 
the  Republic  gained  sufficient  strength  to  he 
able  to  withstand  the  onslaughts  of  monarchists 
and  clericals  in  the  Boulanger  episode  and  the 
Dreyfus  aflair  and   emerged  from   ^e  latter 


power  until  the  progressive 
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Their  power  has  been  gfiven  objective  expres- 
sion in  a  series  of  social  reform  acts  which 
rival  England's  achievement  in  this  field.  In 
France,  economic  democracy  was  advanced  by 
the  law  of  1864,  giving  worldngmen  the  right 
to  combine  for  strikes,  and  by  that  of  1884, 
granting  general  freedom  of  organization  to 
the  workmg-class.  The  attempt  of  the  gor- 
emment  employees,  however,  to  establish  Uieir 
right  to  strike  in  1909  and  1910  failed  almost 
completely.  In  France,  as  in  England,  democ- 
racy is  to-day  a  realized  fact. 

Vastly  different  than  the  record  of  England 
and  France  has  been  the  course  of  events  in 
central  Europe  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Stein  and  Hardenberg  had  abolished  serfdom 
in  Prussia  in  1808-11,  but  in  1815  Uettemich 
was  able  to  preserve  the  old  regime  intact  in 
Austria  and  was  also  able  to  nulUfv  the  de- 
cree of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  whioi  ordered 
each  ruler  in  the  German  Confederation  to 
give  his  state  a  constitution.  Between  1815 
and  1848  the  power  of  the  middle  class  was 
increased  by  the  first  effects  of  the  industrial 
revolution  and  a  disgruntled  proletariat  was 
also  created.  A  libera!  and  democratic  regime 
would  probably  have  come  into  existence  in  cen- 
tral Europe  in  1848  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  the  problems  and  issues  of  nationality 
and_  dynash'  conflicted  with  the  cause  of  lit- 
eralism and  democracy.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  division  of  strength  and  interests  among 
the  liberals,  the  reactionaries,  led  by  Schwart- 
zenberg.  were  enabled  to  triumi*,  in  1848-50  as 
they  had  in  1815.  The  tragic  significance  of 
this  failure  of  the  liberal  movement  in  mid- 
Europe  in  1848  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
In  Germany  it  meant  that  German  unity  was 
not  to  be  accompli^ed  under  the  benevolent 
auspices  of  the  liberals  of  tbe  Frankfort  Par- 
liament, but  under  the  autocratic  and  brutal 
■blood  and  iron*  policy  of  Bismarck,  who, 
after  creating  the  German  Empire  in  this  man- 
ner was  aUe  to  throttle  all  subsequent  at- 
tempts to  liberaliie  it  and  brings  it  up  to  the 
level  of  modem  democratic  nations.  Taking 
over  bodily  the  mechanical  aspects  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  from  England,  Germany 
presents,  as  Professor  Veblen  has  so  convinc- 
mgly  pointed  out,  tbe  curious  spectacle  of  a 
great  modem  industrial  and  conunercial  nation 
dominated  by  political  autocracy  and  a  mediae- 
val intellectual  atmosphere.  Tlie  semi-medise- 
val  constitution  given  to  Prussia  in  Januaiy 
1850  by  Frederick  William  IV  has  beeii.  re- 
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tained  practically  unchanged  and  no  redistribu- 
tion of  scats  in  the  Prussian  Landtag  has  taken 
place  since  1860,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  situation 
resemWing  that  of  the  notorious  'rotten  bor- 
oughs" of  England  before  1832.  Furthermore, 
the  exclusive  tliree-dass  system  of  distributing 
the  suffrage  and  the  archaic  method  of  oral 
voting  in  Prussia  destroy  even  those  slijjht 
traces  o£  democracy  which  might  exist  in  spite 
of  discouraging  surroundings.  In  the  German 
Empire  universal  manhood  suffrage  was  intro- 
duced in  1871  for  elections  to  the  Reichstag; 
but  as  the  Reichstag  is  only  an  impotent  de- 
bating society  dominated  by  the  autocratic 
Bunoesrat  and  the  still  more  medijeval  Prus- 
sia, the  representatives  of  the  people  cannot 
make  their  will  effective  in  the  government  and 
the  vaunted  universal  suffrage  and  the  alleged 
democratic  Reichstag  appear  upon  close  exami- 
nation to  be  merely  empty  shams,  the  verbal 
eulogies  of  Prussian  apologists  notwithstanding. 
To  make  matters  still  worse,  the  distribution  of 
electoral  districts  for  seats  in  the  Reichstag  has 
not  been  altered  since  1870.  This  excludes  the 
great  industrial  cities  of  modem  Germany 
from  anything  like  an  equitable  representation, 
deprives  the  Dourgeoisie  and  proletariat  of  a 
just  expression  of  their  will,  even  in  the  for- 
ensic department  of  the  German  political  or- 
ganization, and  peri>etuate5  the  dominating  in- 
fluence of  the  reactionary  squirearchy.  More- 
over, since  1907  that  most  fundamental  of  all 
contradictions  of  democracy,  the  subordination 
of  the  civil  government  to  the  military,  has,  tor 
alt  practical  purposes,  existed  in  the  German 
Empire.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  realisa- 
tion of  political  democracy,  then,  Germany's 
condition  to-day  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  and  of  France 
in  the  days  of  Charles  X.  Nor  is  there  any 
greater  degree  of  social  democracy  in  Ger- 
many. The  elaborate  social  legislation  pro- 
gram of  Bismarck  came  not  from  the  influence 
of  the  people  nor  as  a  result  of  the  modem 
democratic  conception  of  the  state  as  the  agent 
and  servant  of  the  people,  but  proceeded  from 
Bismarck's  highly  undemocratic  desire  to 
crush  the  Social  Democrats,  to  ensure  a 
healthy  nation  as  the  indisoensable  basis  of  a 
strong  military  system,  and  to  attach  the  peo- 
ple to  the  autocratic  German  state  through 
gratitude  for  its  paternalism.  The  social  leg- 
islation of  modem  Germany  is,  thus,  in  no  way 
a  symptom  of  social  democracy,  but  is  simply 
the  outgrowth  of  the  same  18th  century  en- 
lightened despotism  that  impelled  Frederick  the 
Great  to  undertake  his  internal  reforms  in 
Prussia.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  over- 
whelming proof  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
Social  Democrats  invariably  opposed  the  social 
legislation  of  Bismarck,  and  t^  Bismarck's  ac- 
knowledged ijurposes  in  undertaking  the  pro- 
gram of  social  reform.  In .  Germany,  trade 
unionism,  as  a  movement  toward  economic  de- 
mocracy, made  its  first  appearance  as  a  signifi- 
cant movement  in  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  but 
was  greatty  weakened  and  suppressed  during 
the  period  of  ami -socialistic  legislation  be- 
tween 1878  and  1890.  After  1890  it  revived  and 
has  received  legal  sanction  for  extensive  eco- 
nomic activities.  It  is  probable  that  no  fact  in 
recent  history  so  clearly  indicates  the  power  of 
the  underlying  forces  now  making  for  democ- 
racy as  the  action  of  the  German  governing 


classes  in  1914.  In  spite  of  their  throttling 
control  over  die  organs  of  government,  they 
were  unable  to  check  the  operation  of  those 
great  industrial  and  social  forces  whidi  have 
created  modem  democracy  and  they  deemed  it 
necessary  to  stake  their  very  existence  in  the 
desperate  attempt  to  stifle  the  growth  of  liber- 
alism by  the  consolidation  of  all  classes  and  the 
submergence  of  all  apposition  through  the 
psychological  effect  of  the  great  national  and 
patriotic  enterprise  of  an  aggressive,  vigorous 
and  glorious  European  War. 

In  the  Austrian  Empire  political  liberalism, 
since  its  defeat  in  1850,  has  met  a  somewlurt 
kinder  fate  than  in  the  Prussianized  German 
Empire,  No  serious  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
store the  feudal  system  which  was  abolished  in 
1848^9,  and  in  the  period  from  1860_  to  1867 


for  their  disappointments  in  1848-49,  granted 
reforms  which  embodied  many  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  liberals  of  1848.  An  important  ap- 
proximation to  real  parliamentary  government 
was  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  1861  and 
the  'fundamental  laws"  of  1867  which  gave  the 
Austrian  legislature  a  legal  position  of  much 
greater  power  than  that  possessed  by  the  Ger- 
man imperial  legislature,  carrying  with  it  the 
institution  of  ministerial  responsitHlity.  While 
the  suffrage  was  at  first  extremely  exclusive, 
the  acts  of  1896  and  1907  have  introduced  uni- 
versal manhood  suffrage.  The  existence  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  social  democracy  in 
Austria  is  also  attested  to  by  the  i»ssage  of  a 
number  of  important  social  reform  acts  since 
1885  which  have  not  been  simply  a  perpetua- 
tion of  the  benevolent  despotism  of  Joseph  II, 
but  have  been  largely  a  result  of  the  agitation 
of  Socialists  and  Liberals.  Economic  democ- 
racy has  appeared  in  Austria  as  a  result  of  the 
legalization  of  trade-unionism  in  1869  and  its 
subsequent  growth  since  that  time.  While 
many  influential  vestiges  of  autocracy  still  re- 
main in  Austria  in  theory  and  law,  and  many 
more  in  actual  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Austria  has  advanced  much  further  along  the 
•democratic  path"  than  her  great  mtd-Euro- 
pean  ally. 

Hungary,  however,  has  been  little  affected 
by  the  progress  of  either  political  or  social  de- 
mocracy in  the  other  member  of  the  Dual-Moa-  ' 
archy.  It  has  made  almost  no  advances  in  a 
liberal  direction  beyond  the  situation  which  ex- 
isted in  1847  except  to  retain  the  act  of  the  lib- 
erals of  1848  abolishing  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  feudalism.  Hungary  remains 
to  the  present  day  jwlitically  and  socially  the 
most  illiberal,  archaic  and  mediaeval  of  any 
great  European  nation. 

In  Italy  the  permanent  establishment  of  pai^ 
liamentary  government  was  antidpaixd  by 
Charles  Albert  of  Piedmont  in  1847-48  and  was 
assured  by  the  efforts  of  Cavour,  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  English  system  and  one  of  die 
most  vigorous  advocates  of  parliamentary  in- 
stitutions among  the  liberal  statesmen  of  the 
19th  century.  The  necessary  complement  o( 
parliamentary  government,  universal  suffrage, 
was  secured  by  the  laws  of  1882  and  1912.  ^Fi- 
nally, social  democracv  has  made  great  strides 
in  the  laws  of  1886,  1898,  1908  and  1912  which 
protected  the  labor  of  women  and  diildren,  in- 
sured the  working  classes  against  accident,  sick- 
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aess  and  old  age  and  established  a  national  life 
iasunmce  system.  In  Italy  trade-unionism  has 
liad  a  very  recent  ori^n  and  development 
Coming  into  existence  alotiK  with  the  ({rowlh 
of  the  strenoth  of  radical  parties  recruited 
from  the  proletariat,  trade-utuonism  has  been 
little  hampered  in  Italy  by  Kstrictive  lesisla' 

In  Russia,  which  retained  most  aspects  of 
the  medixval  system  unimpaired,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  transitory  reforms  of  Alexander 
I,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  an 
epoch-making  step  was  taken  in  the  formal 
abolition  of  serfdom  by  the  decree  of  Alexan- 
der 11  on  3  Uarch  1861.  The  adjustment  of  the 
conditions  of  emancipation,  however,  brought 
little  progress  in  the  direction  of  social  democ- 
racy, but  resulted  essentially  in  a  tninsforma- 
tion  of  the  peasantry  froiB  serfs  of  nobles  to 
•serfs  of  the  state."  Not  until  the  manifesto 
of  16  Nov.  1905,  the  edicts  of  November  1906 
and  the  sweeping  land  reforms  of  27  July  1910 
and  11  June  1911,  were  the  intended  benefits  of 
the  Enuncipadon  Act  of  1861  and  the  real 
Uiolition  of  serfdom  actnally  accomplished. 
The  first  important  movement  in  the  direction 
of  political  democracy  in  modern  Russia  came 
in  1864,  when  Alexander  li  issued  fais  notable 
decree  creating  the  local  assemblies  or  tetitftvot, 
Aereby  introducing  some  degree  of  local  self- 
government  into  Russia,  something  which  had 
not  existed  since  the  period  of  centralization 
under  Peter  the  Great  at  die  opening  of  the 
ISth  century.  After  die  Polish  revolt  of  1863 
Alexander  II,  like  his  uncle,  Alexander  I,  aban- 
doned his  early  reforming  tendencies  and  the 
nig^t  of  reaction  settled  upon  Russia  which 
was  not  to  be  broken  for  40  years,  in  spite  of 
the  poUcy  of  revolntionaTy  terrorism  and  the 
assassination  of  tsars,  dukes  and  public  offi- 
cials. But  the  grip  of  reaction,  which  assassina- 
tions could  not  break,  was  weakened  by  that 
deadly  and  persistent  enemy  of  medievalism  in 
politics  and  society  —  the  mdustrial  revolution 
—  which  first  began  to  affect  Russia  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  in  the  nineties  during  the  min- 
istership of  Witte.  This  greatly  strengthened 
the  hitherto  insignificant  Russian  middle  class, 
in  which  lay  the  only  hope  of  liberalism. 
Guided  by  such  able  leaders  as  Professor  Mil- 
yufcov  and  aided  by  the  discrediting  of  the  old 
r^tne  through  the  disasters  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  the  botugeoisie,  in  the  rrrrolu- 
ttonan-  movement  of  1905-06^  were  able  to  ex- 
tort imm  the  tiBr  the  grant  of  appn>ximate 
universal  suffrage  and  the  creation  of  a  con- 
stitutional parliamentary  government.  When 
freed  from  the  strain  of  war,  however,  the  tsar, 
encouraged  by  his  reactionary  ministers,  pro- 
ceeded to  abrogate  his  liberal  measures  by  lim- 
iting the  powers  of  the  Duma  and  by  altering 
the  dectocal  law  so  as  to  defeat  the  principle  of 
tmiversal  suSrj^fe.  White  this  reactionary  pol- 
icy proved  temporarily  successful,  in  1917,  dis- 
asters more  serious  than  those  of  1904-05 
drove  the  discredited  autocracy  from  Russia  in 
complete  humiliation.  During  the  surnmer  of 
1917  the  Russian  revolution  passed  through 
those  stages,  so  familiar  to  students  of  French 
history  between  1789  and  1793,  from  the  control 
of  constructive  bourgeoisie  statesmen  to  that 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Bolsheviki  mob.  The  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  the  revolution  cannot  be  t>re- 
dicted,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  as  im- 


possible to  re-establish  the  conditions  of  1900 
in  Russia,  as  it  was  in  France  to  bring  about 
a  return  to  the  order  of  things  which  existed 
m  1788. 

In  the  United  States  democracy  was  nearef 
to  realization  in  1800  than  in  most  European 
countries,  and,  consequently,  the  advances  nude 
since  that  time  have  been  more  gradual  and 
less  spectacular  than  those  in  Europe.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  century  the  main  "achieve-^ 
ments*  in  •democratizing  the  nation  consisted 
in  the  abolition  of  the  aristocratic  property 
qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage 
and  in  the  vulgarization  of  the  concept  and 
practices  of  democracy,  as  a  result  of  the  Jadt- 
sonian  system.  To  men  like  Jefferson  democ- 
racy had  a  strong  Arisiotelian  flavor  and  great 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  special  training,  high 
intelligence  and  expert  direction  of  government 
With  the  advent  of  the  Jacksonians  all  this  was 
changed  The  'dangers*  of  special  prepara-' 
tion  for  office  were  emphasized,  supreme  faith' 
was  put  in  "pure*  democracy,  and  rotation  in- 
office  and  the  "spoils"  system  were  made  the 
mdispensable  guides  for  administrative  proce- 
dure. It  was  not  strange,  then,  that  the  rulo 
of  statesmen  ceased  in  the  United  Stales  and 
the  et:a  of  politicians,  so  inseiKirably  connected 
with  the  democracy  of  America,  began.  The 
scandals  of  the  "spoils  system*  werein  some 
degree  curhed  by  the  movement  for  civil  serv- 
ice reform  which  began  in  the  administrations 
of  Grant,  Hayes  and  Arthur.  This  salutary 
tnidency  was  couragieously  supported  by 
Qevdand,  particularly  in  his  second  term^  and 
though  it  was  weakened  somewhat  by  McKin- 
iey.  It  was  revived  with  renewed  vigor  by 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  Even  firmer  and  niore 
extensive  is  the  hold  of  the  spoils  system 
on  American  State  and  local  government 
E)emocracy  in  America  has,  thus,  failed  to. 
produce  that  efficiency  in  the  public  senr- 
ice  which  has  been  realized  in  autocratic 
Germany  or  in  democratic  England  and  France^' 
The  most  pressing  problem  in  American  poli- 
tics is  to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  introduction 
into  die  democracy,  already  won,  of  dieprinciple 
of  special  fitness  for  puWlc  service.  The  great 
obstacle  to  social  democracy  in  America  — - 
negro  slavery  —  was  removed  in  _pa.rt  in  1863, 
but  this  question  has  been  one  in  which  de- 
mocTa<7  has  been  complicated  with  the  much 
more  difficult  problnns  of  race  prejudice,  and 
its  final  solution  is  not  likely  to  be  arrived  at 
for  a  century.  In  many  ways  the  show  of 
strength  of  the  Progressive  party  and  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Democratic  party  in  1912  may  be' 
regarded  as  a  gain  for  social  democracy  aS 
they  were  symptoms  of  a  great  popular  pro- 
test i^^inst  the  domination  of  American  poli- 
tics and  legiskition  by  the  ccnservative  wing' 
of  the  cafii^istic  cEass,  which  had  become  en- 
trenched in  American  politics  as  never  before 
after  the  retirement  of  President  Roosevelt' 
Economic  democracy  seems  legally  if  not  actu- 
al^ achieved  in  America.  The  use  of  *blanket 
injunctions*  against  trade  unions,  so  common 
in  the  labor  disputes  of  the  nineties,  has  de- 
clined greatly,  and  the  attempt  of  the  con- 
servative capitalists  between  1906  and  1912  to- 
bring  the  trade  unions  within  the  reath  of  the 
anti-cotnbination  acts  was  at  last  defeated  by 
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as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Da  TocqueviJIe,  to  tho 
United  Sutes  alone,  but  has  become  an  assured 
fact  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  has  made 
notable  advances  in  some  of  the  leading  coun- 
ties of  Latin  America. 

Nor  is  the  United  States  as  it  was  in  De 
Toc^uevillc's  day,  -  the  most  advanced  and  ex- 
tensive laboratory  in  lie  democratic  exprn- 
ment  That  ^aition  has  passed  to  the  Austral- 
asian possessions  gf  Great  Britain.  Building 
on  the  precedent  of  the  United  States,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  have  passed  far  bevond  their 
model  in  the  ori^nality  and  extent  of  their  ex- 
periments in  soual,  economic  and  political  de- 
mocracy. With  their  universal  male,  and  prac- 
ticaUy  universal  female  suffrage,  their  parlia- 
mentaiy  govenunent,  their  elaboraie  series  of 
social  reform  measures,  and  their  ori^al  ex- 
periments in  attemptir^  to  solve  the  perplex- 
mg  problems  of  economic  democracy  Uiey  are 
easily  entitled  to  the  front  rank  in  the  vanguard 
of  me  world's  progress  toward  ultimate  de- 
roocracy. 

These  notable  achievements,  which  have 
been  all  too  briefly  enumerated  above,  have 
camtituted  great  strides  in  the  direction  of  po- 
litical democracy  since  1800,  but  ihey  have  left 
maiv  grave  problems  still  unsolved  which  wiU 
have  lo  be  met  and  conquered  before  denaocmcy 
can  be  regarded  as  finally  achieved.  The  se- 
curing of  univeraal  suifra^e  and  representative 
g>ovemment  has  made  political  democracy  pos- 
sible, rather  than  assured  its  existence.  As  Mr. 
Bryce  and  Mr.  Michels  have  so  well  pointed 
out,  the  political  boss  has  proved  quite  as  much 
of  an  obstacle  to  modern  democracy  as  did  the 
feudal  lord  to  democratic  tendendes  in  the 
medieval  period.  Attempts  have  been  made, 
which  are  as  yet  only  partially  successful,  to 
eliminate  his  sinister  influence  through  such 
devices  ai  the  direct  prioiary  and  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws.  Also  archaic  forms  of  political  in- 
stitutions have  often  been  found  unsuited  for  a 
rapid  and  flexible  adjustment  to  the  desires 
and  needs  of  the  people  and  such  machinery  as 
the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall  has  been 
introduced  in  the  hope  of  making  government 
more  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  public 
will.  Again,  many  of  the  problems  connected 
with  the  perfection  oi  representative  institu- 
tions are  yet  to  be  solved,  and  to  meet  this  need 
schemes  are  being  proposed  and  adopted  which 
onbrace  the  principle  of  minori^  and  propor- 
tional representation  and  the  representation  of 
Sofesaional  and  economic  groups  Then  Mr. 
□bhouse  and  others,  from  the  standpoint  of 
political  theory,  and  President  Wilson,  from 
the  portion  of  the  constructive  statesman,  hare 
reminded  the  world  that  moat  difficult  and  per- 
perplexiDK  problems  are  involved  in  reconaling 
pcjitical  d«nocracy  at  home  widi  the  regres- 
sion of  aufajeet  peoples  in  imperial  dominions. 
Fitmlly,  no  one  can  seriously  maintain  that  so- 
cial and  ecmomic  democracy  are  yet  fully 
achievod  when  such  extremes  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic position  exitt  as  are  revealed,  not  in 
die  morhid  harangue  of  the  soap-box  omtor, 
but  in  the  sober  and  reliable  statistics  ijathered 
by  every  great  modem  nation.  While  it  is 
neither  probable  nor  desirable  that  society  will 
permanently  adopt  any  method  of  graduating 
social  and  economic  reward  other  than  that  of 
services  iwidered,  it  is  a  patent  fact  that  the 
piwaibi^  mediods  of  detentuning  the  value  of 


■erviceB  is  sadly  anCi^uateA  and  in  Aeed  of  re- 
vision, partiaiiarly  in  the  direcdon  of  prevent- 
ing rewards  from  being  inherited  instead  of 
earned  It  it  further  necesuuy  to  take  such 
steps  as  shaJl  be  required  to  ensure  that  all 
members  of  society  may  receive  appnsximate 
equality  of  opportunity  and  equipment  foe 
renderms  services  to  society  and  receiving  their 
reward  tncrefor, 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  present 
World  War  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon 
the  future  of  democracy,  not  only  in  its  reac' 
tion  on  the  domestic  policies  of  the  various 
States  involved,  but  ^eo  in  Uie  readjustment  of 
nationality  and  imperialism  in  a  manner  more 
in  accordance  widi  the  principles  of  self-deter- 
mination and  democracy.  While  there  are 
powerful  classes,  oiganieations  and  individuals 
tn  eveiy  country  opposed  to  Germany,  who  are 
really  much  more  ia  »mpathy  with  the  German 
system,  principles  and  practices  than  with  true 
democracy  in  politics,  society  and  industry,  it 
is  certain  that  as  the  gignntk  conflict  has  pro- 
gressed it.  has  assumed  more  and  more  the 
nature  and  characteristics  of  a  final  struggle 
between  anxtgant  nationalism  and  mediaeval 
autocracv,  on  the  one  hand,  and  modem  democ- 
racy and  the  rule  of  international  law  on  the 
other.  A  profound  change  in  the  political  and 
social  order,  ccmparable  only  to  that  vrbaA 
took  place  from  l?fi9  to  1815,  must  be  the  inevi- 
table outcome. 

The  devektpment  of  the  importance  of  de- 
mocracy as  a  problem  for  theoretical  analysis 
by  the  various  branches  of  social  science 
smce  1800  has  been  fully  as  remaibble 
at  the  phenomenal  growth  of  denwcnuy 
in  social,  politick  and  economic  life,  m 
was  pointca  out  above^  democracy  until  this 
period  was  not  oi  sufficient  importance  in  poUti- 
cal  philosophy  ever  to  have  received  a  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  analysis  by  a  political 
theorist.  Since  the  beginni:^  of  Ok  19th  cen- 
tury, however,  works  on  various  phases  of  de- 
mocracy have  appeared  in  such  a  volume  that 
oijy  a  few  leading  tendencies  can  be  noticed  in 
the  scanty  space  which  remains. 

In  the  first  place,  it  ia  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant that  the  chief  trends  in  the  development  of 
democracy  in  political  theory  ckisely  parallel, 
and,  to  a  large  degree,  were  determined  by  the 
actual  development  of  democracy  in  practice. 
Just  as  the  first  great  advances  toward  democ- 
racy in  the  19th  century  were  the  work  of  the 
middle  class  advocates  of  laisset-fttire,  so  the 
first  great  expositions  and  defenses  of  democ- 
racy came  from  individualists  in  political  theory 
sncn  as  Jefferson,  Mill.  Cobden  and  Spencer,  who 
defended  a  semi- Aristotelian  variety  of  democ- 
racy, in  whidi  the  masses  should  particitrate 
but  should  be  directed  by  the  intellectually  Site. 
Again,  in  the  same  way  that  democracy  has  in 
fact  been  made  more  inclusive  to  embrace  the 
proletariat  as  well  as  the  bourgeoisie  and  has 
tended  to  adopt  a  broad  program  of  social  re- 
form and  slate  activity,  so  to-day  the  chief 
advanced  exponents  of  modem  democracy  are 
to  be  found  among  the  Socialists  and  radicals 
—  men  like  the  great  socialistic  leaders  Bebel, 
Liebknecht  and  Taurus,  such  radicals  as  H.  G, 
Wells.  Bernard  Shaw  and  others  of  the  English 
Fabian  group,  and  sociological  reformers  who 
advocate  a  policy  of  extensive  state  activity  and 
a  radical  program  of  social  reconstruction  in 
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btdiatf  of  the  prolotariaL,  The  prvaent  'ixy  ad- 
herents of  the  mid-Victorian  individualism  oi 
Mill  have  become  the  conservatives,  who,  in 
poUtical  theory,  occupy  to-day  the  position  once 
hild  by  Mettemich  and  the  Duke  oi  WeOiagtan, 
and  their  apologists,  Bouald,  X>e  Maistre,  and 
Von  Haller. 

An  interesting  development  in  the  field  of 
the  analysis  of  democracy  in  social  and  political 
theory  has  been  the  clarilication  of  the  definition 
of  democracy.  The  early  definitions  were  gen- 
erally formalistic  and  concerned  chiefly  with 
such  problems  as  distinguishing  between  "pure* 
and  "representative''  democracy  and  analyzing 
the  political  concept  of  democracy.  Especially 
important  has  been  the  "democratizing^  of  the 
very  conception  of  democracy.  The  old  Aris- 
totelian notion  of  the  "p«ople^  a»  the  xtMtex 
and  laiddle  clas^  members  of  society,  which  per- 
sisted down  to  the  dose  of  the  18th  century,  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  newer  view  whiui  rc- 
.  gards  the  people  ai  embracing  all  the  members 
of  society  with  no  exception.  Consequently, 
the  phrase  ^'government'  by  ^le  people"  meant 

r'te  a  different  thing  when  used  by  Lincoln 
n  it  did  when  employed  by  Aristotle,  Cusanus, 
Locke  or  Rousseau.  Again,  more  recent  stur- 
dents  of  the  subject  have  come  to  see  that  der 
mocracy  is   far  more   than   merely  a   foim  of 


tation  of  democracy,  finds  that  democracy  __ 
a  form  of  govennnent,  a  form  of  the  state  and 
a  type  of  social  oi^nizaiian  and  social  control. 
As  a  form  of  government  a  "pure  democracy* 
is  held  to  mean  the  enfranchisement  of  the  ma- 
jori^  of  the  population  and  Che  direct  participa- 
tion of  the  whole  mass  of  the  citizens  in  the 
operation  of  all  the  affairs  of  government.  The 
much  more  common  "representative  democracy* 
is  defined  as  one  in  which  the  citizens  govern 
indirectly  through  periodically  selected  deputies 
or  representatives.  As  a  form  of  the  state 
democracy  implies  the  existence  o£  popular 
sovereignty.  Lastly,  as  a  form  of  society  de- 
mocracy means  both  a  democratic  organization 
and  control  of  non-polLtical  forms  of  activity 
and  a  detepnination  of  public  policy  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens.  (For  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  various  phases  of  democracy  see  the 
following  article  on  Democbacy  by  Professor 
Eilwood).  Finally,  a  number  of  students  of 
democracy,  among  them  Prof.  James  Harvey 
Robinson,  have  become  dissatisfied  with  a  for- 
maiistic  and  static  analysis  of  democracy,  have 
given  it  a  pragmatic  definition  and  have  identi- 
ned  it  with  a  dynamic  program.  Professor 
Robinson,  for  example,  holds  that  democracy 
not  only  requires  the  popular  control  of  public 
policy,  but  also  implies  a  type  of  social  organi- 
zation which  will  develop  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  latent  potentialities  of  every  member  of  the 
society,  and  imposes  upon  society  the  moral 
obligation  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
hasten  the  realization  of  such  a  condition. 

Another  phase  of  the  development  of  the  theory 
of  democra(;y  in  the  last  century  which  can  only 
be  touched  upon  here  is  the  great  controversies 
over  the  merits  of  democracy  as  opposed  to 
monarchy  and  aristocracy.  That  anyone  should 
have  thought  democracy  worthy  of  a  lengthy 
and  sustained  attack  or  defence  is  significant  of 
the  (growing  importance  of  the  subject,  for  such 
a  thing  rarely  or  never  occurred  before  this 


seiiod.  The  first  phaBCS  oi  Ifac  controversy,  fol- 
lowing the  French  Revolution,  were  particularly 
^iiaonioua  and  partisan  when  the  reaction' 
aries,  such  as  Burke.  Bonald,  DeMaistre  and 
Von  Haller  bitterly  attacked  the  new  order  of 
things  and  were  answered  in  Idnd  by  its  ad- 
tnirers  such  as  Paine,  Jefferson,  Bancroft  and 
Lamartine.  The  more  recent  echoes  of  the 
Bufke-Paine  controversy  have  been  mOre  schol- 
arly and  temjierate.  Maine,  Lecky,  Faguet,,Le 
Bon  and  Trettschke  have  questioned  the  merits 
of  democracy  and  they  have  been  effectively 
answered  by  Giddii^s,  Simmer,  Lowell  Eliot 
and  the  English  Liberals  and  Fabians.  On  the 
whole,  English,  French  and  American  (Writers 
now  tend  to  defend  the  e^acy  of  a  democratic 
form  of  social  and  political  organization,  while 
Teutonic  writers  with  the  exception  of  the 
Socialists,  have  drifted  away  from  their  mid- 
century  liberalism  and  hare  tended  more  and 
more  to  defend  autocracy.  Both  tendencies' 
have,  no  doubt  been  the  logical  outgrowth  o£ 
their  social  ana  political  environmect 

The  remaining  tendency  in  the  devek^mient 
of  democratic  theory,  and  that  which  is  des- 
tined to  brii%  the  most  fruitful  results,  has 
been  the  gradual  shift  of  method  from  d  priori 
mythology  and  generalization,  setting  forth 
what  some  theorists  imagine  democracy  to  be, 
to  a  real  concrete  and  inductive  stud^  of  de- 
mocracy in  operation  and  an  analysts  of  its 
fundamental  foundations.  The  first  congpicn* 
ons  case  of  a  concrete  study  of  a  democracy  in 
action  was  made  by  De  Tocqueville  nearer  a 
century  ago  and  it  remained  for  over  a  half-' 
century  the  only  analvsli  of  its  kind.  Tames 
Bryce  next  essayed  the  task  with  equal  suc- 
cess in  his  remarkable  'American  Common- 
wealth.' Still  more  recently  Ostrogorski  and 
Croly  have  continued  this  line  of  approach  In 
a  brilliant  bnt  less  comprehensive  manner. 
These  studies,  however,  though  epoch-making, 
were  mainly  descriptive  rather  than  analytical. 
The  need  of  a  more  profound  analysis  has 
been  effectively  stated  t^  Mr.  Graham  Wallas 
and  a  number  of  fra^entary  attempts  have 
been  made  to  supply  this  need.  The  impulse  to 
tliis  more  penetrating  analysis  has  come  mainly 
from  sociologists  and  economists,  as  the  pohti- 
cal  scientists  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
content  to  proceed  with  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  external,  and  somewhat  superficial, 
formalistic  and  legalistic  line  of  approach  to 
politicSj  which  received  its  most  effective  formn- 
lalion  m  the  monumental  works  of  Professor 
Burgess.  Professor  Beard's  brilliant  and  or^E- 
inal  torso  has  for  the  first  time  presented  in 
their  true  perspective  the  origins  of  American 
democracy.  Mr.  Bentley,  in  a  profound  and 
too  little  read  book,  has  brought  the  methodol- 
ogy of  Gumplowicz,  Ratzenhofer  and  Small  to 
bear  on  an  analysis  of  (hat  struggle  of  economic 
interests  in  Bodety  and  politics  which  furnishes 
the  only  key  to  ue  understanding  of  so  many 
problems  in  modem  poUtical  life.  The  sociolo- 
gists, particularly  in  America,  have  shown  that 
democracy  is  not  something  which  may  be 
plucked  from  the  clouds,  but  requires  certain 
indispensable  conditions  in  the  social  environ- 
ment for  its  successful  operation,  and  they  have 
tried  to  indicate  the  nature  of  some  of  these 
indispensable  prerequisites  of  the  successful  de- 
mocracy. Professor  Giddiugs,  in  a  number  of 
thoughtful  volumes  and  eKsays,  bu  sketdied  the 
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environmeatal  badtground  which  determines 
the  nature  of  political  life  and  organiiatioii, 
has  painted  out  the  necessity  of  homogeneity  of 
mental  reactions  for  the  existence  of  a  libera] 
and  democratic  society,  has  attempted  a  har- 
monizing of  the  Aristotle- Harrington  concep- 
tion of  the  leadership  of  the  intellectual  &he 
with  the  modern  view  of  the  necessity  of  a 
democratic  control  in  society,  and  has  outlined 
the  significant-  reasons  for  believing  that  de- 
mocracy and  imperialism  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  Professor  Ross  has  carried  out  Pro- 
fessor Giddings'  conception  of  the  necessity  of 
homogeneity  and  general  intelligence  for  the 
successful  operation  of  a  democracy  and  has 
shown  by  trenchant  writings  the  grave  dangers 
to  American  democracy  from  the  carelessness 
and  indifference  of  the  government  in  allowing 
the  unrestricted  immigration  of  heterogeneous 
and  ignorant  elements  from  the  'surplus  popu- 
lations* of  Europe.  Also,  following  out  Pro- 
fessor Giddings'  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  racial  and  psychological  homogeneity  in  de- 
mocra<::y  and  upon  the  determination  of  political 
organization  by  the  conditions  in  the  social 
environment,  Professor  Tenney  has  pointed  out 
many  of  the  most  important  biologncal  founda- 
tions and  prerequisites  of  democracy  and  has 
sounded  a  note  of  warning  against  the  dangers 
latent  in  the  admission  to  the  United  States'of 
peoples  and  classes  who  neither  satisfy  these 
conditions  nor  can  be  made  to  satisfy  uiem  by 
assimilation  into  the  population.  Professor 
Cooley,  in  a  brilliantly  written  work,  has  ana- 
lyzed, in  a  penetrating  maimer,  the  i)sycholoKical 
problems  inherent  in  the  organization  of  dem- 
ocratic society  on  a  large  scale  and  has  made 
numerous  helpful  suggestions  as  to  how  some 
of  these  perplexing  problems  may  be  solved. 
The  students  of  social  psychology,  such  as 
Sigheic  in  Italy,  Tarde,  Durkheim  and  Le  Bon 
in  France,  Bagebot,  Wallas,  MacDougall  and 
Trotter  in  England,  and  Giddings,  Sumner, 
Cooley  and  Ross  in  America,  have  analyzed  the 
diverse  phases  of  those  socio-psychic  phenomena 
that  anect  group  behavior  and  are  especially 
prominent  in  modem  democracies  with  their 
})redoroinance  of  urban  life  and  the  resulting 
mcrease  in  the  volume  and  variety  of  psychic 
reactions,  intercourse  and  inlerstimulation. 
Professor  Ellwood,  in  several  erudite  and  lucid 
volumes,  has  produced  a  synthesis  of  the  diiel 
results  of  the  work  of  the  social  psychologists 
and  has  indicated  their  bearing  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  politics  in  general  and  of  American 
democracy  in  particular.  Finally,  statisticians, 
led  by  Professors  Mayo-Smith  and  Willcojt 
have  begun  that  quantitative  measurement  of 
political  and  social  phenomena  which  Profes- 
sors Wallas  and  Giddings  have  insisted  is  the 
only  procedure  which  will  be  able  to  raise  poli- 
tics and  sociolc^  to  the  level  of  true  sciences. 
These  diverse  but  complementary  contributions 
toward  a  concrete  investigation  and  a  funda- 
mental analysis  of  the  problems  of  democracy 
doubtless  forecast  the  most  fruitful  tendencies 
in  the  future  formulation  of  the  *theor^  of 
democracy.  The  synthesis  of  these  various  lines 
of  approach  to  the  analysis  of  the  foundations 
of  aemocracy  —  geographical,  economical,  bio- 
logical and  psychological  —  studied  by  the 
exact  methods  of  statistical  measurements,  is 
the  most  pressing  task  which  awaits  exei  ' 
in  the  field  of  political  and  social  theory. 
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DEMOCRACY,  The  Nature  of.  The 
word  'democracy*  J  Greek,  demos,  the  people) 
means  the  rule  of  the  'people.*  The  meaning 
of  the  word  *peoph*  has,  however,  varied 
from  age  to  age,  so  that  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  democracy  we  must  view  it  as  an 
historical  jirocess  of  development 

Histoncal  Phaiea  of  Democracy. —  The 
conclusion  of  present-day  anthropologists  it 
that  primitive  society  and  primitive  govern- 
ment were  everywhere  essentially  democratic. 
That  is,  in  primitive  society  there  existed  only 
natural  class  distinctions  such  as  the  distinc- 
tions of  age,  sex  and  capadty;  and  that  such 
government  as  existed  in  primitive  groups  was 
usually  based  upon  the  customs  and  the  opin- 
ions of  the  adult  members  of  the  group  —  the 
headmen,  leaders  or  chiefs,  usually  being  se- 
lected by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  group.  The 
case  of  the  North  American  Indians  with  their 
clan  and  tribal  assemblies  and  councils  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  this  'primitive  de- 
mocracy.* Such  primitive  democracies  usually 
dedded  what  the  action  of  the  group  should 
be,  whether  it  concerned  the  election  of  a 
peace  chief,  a  war  chief,  the  making  of  war 
or  a  penal^  for  some  offender  against  tribal 
usages,  only  unanimously.  A  discussion  was 
held  until  practically  unanimous  agreement 
was  reached  regarding  the  policy  of  the  group, 
usuajly   without    formal    voting. 

In  primitive  democracies  the  "pftjple*  were 
the  whole  membership  of  the  primitive  grqup 
(clan  or  tribe)  of  adult  age,  tfiough  among 
some  primitive  peoples,  such  as  the  Australian 
aborigines,  the  women  seemed  to  have  had 
very  little  voice.  The  organization  and  func- 
tions of  such  primitive  democracies  were  of 
the  simplest  sort  and  they  were  based  almost 
wholly  upon  customary,  we  might  almost  say 
instinctive,  usages.  A  democratic  form  of 
group  control  was  possible  in  such  cases  be- 
cause of  the  similarity  of  the  habits,  feelings 
and  ideas  of  all  members  of  the  group. 

Primitive  democracy  was  gradually  super- 
seded during  the  period  of  barbarism,  owing 
to  the  stresses  and  strains  of  the  prolonged 
and  constant  warfare  which  characterized  that 
stage  of  social  evolution,  especially  of  warfare 
for  purposes  of  conquest,  by  more  despotic 
t]fpes  of  government.  The  war  chief  became  a 
long,  usualli^,  however,  with  his  authority  more 
or  less  limited  by  the  tribal  coimcil.  After 
the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  one  group  by 
another  centralized  social  control  in  the  hands 
of  definite  authorities  became  even  more  neces- 
sary. However,  the  tradition  that  the  freemen 
of  the  dominant  tribe  were  the  source  of  this 
authority  persisted;  and  in  some  groups  after 
the  subjugated  elements  had  become  recon- 
ciled to  their  position  as  slaves,  the  freemen 
of  the  dominant  or  conquering  group  drove  oot 
their  kings  and  distributed  authority  again 
among  their  own  male  members.  Thus  arose 
Che  'ancient  democracies,*  such  as  those  of 
early  Greece  and   Rome.     These  ancient  de- 
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mocnuaM  w«re  o(  a  veqr  limited  land.     The 
'people*  in  this  case  consisted  of  the  freemen, 


Illation  as  a  whole  were  slaves.  The  democ- 
racies of  classic  antiquity  were  thus  of  the 
authoritative    and    coercive    tvpe.      This    is    a 

Gint  not  always  recognized,  out  which  should 
carefully  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the 
nature  of  democracy.  'Primitive  democracy,* 
as  wc  have  seen,  was  a  democracy  which 
sprang  spontaneously  from  the  similarity  of 
liabits,  feelings  and  ideas'  of  the  whole  group; 
while  "ancient  democracy'  was  die  effort  of  a 
master  class,  or  conquenng  group,  to  dominate 
a  very  mudi  larger  group  with  its  *mores.* 
It  was  democratic  only  with  reference  to  the 
members  of  this  master  class,  white  with  ref- 
erence to  the  whole  population  it  was  aristo- 
cratic or  oligarchic. 

The  third  stage  of  the  evolution  of  demo- 
cratic society  ana  govcnmient,  namely,  .'mod- 
em democracy,*  is  much  more  complex  and 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  two  preceding. 
Like  primitive  democracy,  modem  democracy 
means  the  rule  of  the  whole  adult  population 
recognized  as  politically  belonging  to  a  certain 
group.  Unlike  primitive  democracy,  however, 
modem  democracy  does  not  rest  upon  the 
sympathetic  and  formal  likemindedness  of  the 
members  of  the  group,  but  rather  upon  that 
lational  likemindedness  which  we  term  "public 
opinion.*  Unlike  ancient  democracy,  modem 
democracies  generally  recognize  no  subject  or 
servile  class,  and  of  recent  years,  the  tend- 
ency is  for  all  adult  members  of  the  political 
group,  whether  mate  or  female,  to  participate 
in  the  work  of  government. 

In  other  words,  modem  democracy  it  that 
form  of  social  control  in  which  the  opinion  and 
toili  of  every  adult  member  of  the  group  enters 
mta  the  determination  of  group  behavior.  It 
is  a  phase  of  social  evolution  which  attempts 
to  reconcile  individualism  and  collectivism. 
Instead  of  being  a  mere  stage  in  social  and 
political  development,  as  manifestly  was  the 
case  both  with  primitive  and  with  ancient  de- 
mocracy, modern  democrai^  believes  itself  to 
represent  the  final  phase  of  social  control  and 
of  political  evolution.  It  depends  not  only  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  personality  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  also  upon  equality  of  social  and 
political  rights  and  upon  tne  recognition  of  the 
solidarity,  or  fraternity,  of  all  members  of  the 
grou^.  Its  method  as  a  process  of  socnal  con- 
trol IS  not  through  the  development  of  mere 
formal  likemindedness  in  the  population  by 
coercive  authority  or  otherwise,  but  rather 
throu^  the  development  of  rational  likemind- 
edness l^  means  of  free  discussion,  the  un- 
trammeled  formation  of  public  opinion  and 
the  free  selection  of  leaders  or  agents  of  au- 
thority. 

DcmoGiacr  u  a  Form  of  Social  Control. 
—The  exact  s^ilicance  and  nature  of  de- 
mocracy in  relation  to  social  evolution  will 
be  best  brought  out  if  we  consider  briefly  the 
historical  succession  of  forms  of  social  con- 
trol. The  lowest  form  of  firroup  control  of 
which  we  know  is  that  wmch  rests  chiefly 
Upon  the  instincts  and  upon  the  correlated  se- 
lective processes  of  the  natural  environment 
Such  control  is  characteristic  of  animal  groups; 
but  the  lowest  human  groups  of  which  we  have 


knowledge  Aom-  a  veiy  difierent  type  of  con- 
trol—  that  of  habit,  or  of  custom  and  tradi- 
tion. All  existing  savage  communities  of 
mankind  universally  show  this  type  of  con- 
trol and  we  have  every  reason  to  heHeve  that 
it  represents  the  primitive  human  sodal  con- 
dition. A  third  form  of  social  control  is  that 
in  which  the  control  is  ejtercised  by  the  despotic 

Ewer  of  a  small  group  of  individuals  over  a 
-ger  grou^  This  control,  as  we  have  seen, 
sprang  originally  from  the  conquest  of  one 
group  by  another.  Such  an  authoritarian  type 
of  social  control  characteriaed  the  social  and 
political  life  not  qti]^  of  barbarous  peoples, 
but  also  of  peoples  m  the  lower  and  middle 
phases  of  civiliiatioo.  Authoritarian  or  des- 
potic control  could  not  arise,  of  course,  until 
some  machinery  of  f^vemment  had  become 
establisheal.  The  ruling  class  in  such  cases 
often  maintained,  as  we  have  seen,  democratic 
relations  within  their  own  group,  but  they 
established  and  maintained  the  unity  of  the 
population  of  the  group  as  a  whole  through  a 
fear-inspired  obedience  wUch  finally  estab- 
lished habits  of  solidarity.  The  most  promi- 
nent national  gjroups  of  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern world,  until  very  recent  times,  have  been 
authoritarian  societies  of   this  sort 

A  fourth  and  higher  type  of  social  control 
however,  ha^  been  gradually  emerging  among 
modem  civihzed  nations,  a  ty^e  of  control  in 
which  the  unity  of  the  group  is  secured  not  so 
much  t^  coercive  authority  as  through  the  in- 
direct means  of  rational  discussion,  the  for- 
mation of  a  rational  public  opinion  and  the 
free  selection  of  leaders.  This  is  what  we  may 
call  'free  society"  in  contrast  with  the  authori- 
tarian and  custom-ruled  societies  of  the  past; 
and  this  is  modern  democracy.  It  recognizes 
not  merely  that  certain  rights  belong  to  the 
individual^  as  a  member  of  the  groups  but  also 
that  certain  functions  pertain  to  the  mdividual 
in  controlling  the  behavior  of  the  whole  group. 
As  Hobhouse  says,  'It  founds  the  common  good 
upon  the  common  will,  in  forming  whidi  it 
bids  every  grown  up,  intelligent  person  to  take 
a  part*  Modem  democracy  is  therefore  much 
more  than  a  form  of  the  stale  or  of  govern^ 
ment.  It  is  rather  a  new  phase  of  socialevolu- 
tion,  a  goal  toward  which  all  human  history 
has  been  striviiw.  Whether  it  will  succeed  or 
not  obviously  depends  upon  the  effectiveness 
of  indirect  means  of  social  control,  such  as 
education,  public  discussion  and  the  possibil- 
ity for  vast  masses  of  men  to  form  rational 
opinions  and  execute  rational  decisions  as  a 
f^oup;  since  social  control  and  soda)  unity 
are  necessities  of  social  existence.  If  de- 
mocracy fails,  obviously  social  control  must 
revert  to  control  by  a  master  class.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  it  is  rightly  said  that  democ- 
taty  is  'the  great  adventure  of  modern  civili- 

In  democratic  societies,  then,  public  opin- 
ion is  the  force  which  lies  back  of  the  power 
of  all  regulative  institutions.  Just  in  propor- 
tion as  public  oiHnion  becomes  ntional  and 
powerful  can  a  democratic  society  be  ef&denl 
and  successful.  For  this  reascm  democracies 
depend  upon  free  thought,  free  public  dis- 
cussion, free  assemblage  and  a  free  press.  If 
these  rinfats  are  seriously  abridged,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  whole  machinery  of  intercom- 
mimication  in    the  group   will^  be  banpered, 
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ire  destroyed  The  ^ealest 
e  eqmli^  in  society,  indeed, 
atiue  with  certain  forms  ot 


that  it  will  be  impossiUe  to  compare  ideas  and 
to  come  to  %  ratkinal  judgment  regarding 
group  policies.  It  te  only  through  free  dis- 
cussion and  the  formation  of  a  public  opinion 
untrammeled  by  either  the  prejudices  and 
emotiotis  oi  the  whole  group  or  by  the  inter- 
ests and  power  of  some  special  class,  that 
democracy  can  be  what  Matctni  declared  it 
should  be,  "the  iirr>|Te35  oi  all  through  all, 
under  the  leadersnip  of  the  best  and  wisest* 

There  has  been  much  debate  whether  the 
principle  of  democtracy  should  be  liberty  or 
equality.  In  practice,  however,  both  absolute 
liberty  and  absolute  equality  are  destructive 
of  democracy.  Too  great  liberty  has  been 
found  to  lead  to  the  exploitation  of  the  weak 
W  the  stroag  and  indeed  to  the  negation  of 
all  government  and  all  forms  of  social  con- 
trol In  brief,  it  leads  to  anarchy.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  has  been  more  destruc' 
tive  of  democracy  than  attempts  to  realize  in 
social  and  political  Kfe  an  absolute  or  dead- 
level    equalitv.      In   this   case,    social    efiidency 

and  liberty  both  art   "■"" '     '"""    ' 

degree  of  iU>soIute  i 

seems  more  compatiU_   __ 

antocntcy  than  with  democracy.  For  this 
reason  social  and  political  writers  have  usually 
concluded  that  democracy  rests  upon,  not  ab- 
solute, but  relative  liberty  and  eauality  among 
citiiens.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  however,  that 
the  liberty  and  equality  of  democracy,  if  not 
socially  destructive,  must  both  rest  upon  an- 
other principle,  that  of  •fraternity."  By  fra- 
ternity we  mean  such  sympa^y,  understanding 
a»d  good  win  among  the  members  of  the 
group  that  what  they  ao  collectively  i»  a  spon- 
taneous expression  of  the  inner  psychic  unity 
of  the  whole  group,  or  at  least  of  a  lar^e 
majority  of  its  members.  Democracy,  in  this 
sense,  doubtless  remains  largely  a  social  and 
political  ideal  but  such  sympathy,  likeminded- 
ness  and  good  will  are  the  necessary  sociologi- 
cal bases  of  successful  democracy. 

In  answering  the  question^  'Upon  what 
basis  have  free  communities  naen  and  flour- 
ished?* Professor  Giddings  very  rightly  re- 
plies: "Always  this:  the  people  that  have  made 
them  and  maintained  them  have  been  suffi- 
ciently likeminded,  sufficiently  alike  in  their 
purposes,  in  their  morals,  in  their  ambitions 
and  ideals,  in  their  views  of  policy  and  method, 
to  work  together  spontaneously.  Naturally 
there  has  been  among  them  what  the  old  Ro- 
man lawyers  called  "a  meeting  of  minds,'  so 
that  without  a  whip  over  them,  or  a  strong 
band  to  hold  them  together  they  have  collec- 
tively carried  on  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  advantage,  freely  and  effectively.  Thev 
have  all  seen  the  same  truth;  they  have  all 
wanted  the  same  success,  they  have  striven  by 
the  same  method  for  the  realization  of  the 
same   great    purpose.* 

Democracy  as  a  Fonn  of  the  State  and 
of  QoTertunent.— As  a  form  of  the  state  de- 
mocracy means  what  is  ordinarily  called  "pop- 
ular sovereignly.*  It  is  the  like  participation 
of  all  adults  in  creating  the  actual  power  that 
is  sovereign  in  the  state  at  any  given  time.  As 
a  form  of  government  democracy  is  the  actual 
rule  throu^  universal  sufiraj^  of  the  citizens 
talcen  as  a  mass.  Unlike  primitive  democracies, 
modem  democracies  have  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  the  principle  of   •majority  rule*  in 


reaching  political  dedsions.  Unanimity  is  not 
possible  in  the  great  complex  societies  of  mod- 
em civilization.  Decisions  upon  public  poli- 
cies and  leaders  to  carry  out  mesc  policies  are 
usually  reached,  therefore,  by  a  majority  vote. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  mMhod  there  is  always 
a  danger  that  the  result  will  be  a  compromise 
and  that  the  will  of  the  group  will  not  be  ef-' 
fectively  behind  the  proposed  change.  Defi- 
nite social  choice,  in  other  words,  has  not  really 
been  reached  and  the  whole  situation  remains 
unstable.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  such 
cases  what  is  lacking  is  a  sufficient  develop- 
ment of  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  group 
regarding  the  situation  as  a  whole.  With  fur- 
ther discussion  a  more  fully  developed  social 
consciousness  and  a  social  decisioii  can  be 
reached  which  are  truly  representative  of  the 
will  of  the  group.  The  dangers  of  majority 
rule  in  complex  modern  societies  can  best  be 
met,  therefore,  by  such  means  of  public  edu- 
cation as  will  arouse  fully  social  consciousness 
regarding  any  given  situation.  This  again,  of 
course,  shows  that  modem  democracy  to  be 
successful  depends  upon  highly  developed  in- 
tHllgenee  and  patriotism  in  the  individual  dti- 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween "pure*  and  "representative*  democracies. 
The  pure  democracies  are  those  in  which  ques- 
tions of  pnblic  pcrficy  are  settled  by  the  meet- 
ing of  nten  in  mass,  such  as  in  die  assembly 
of  primitive  democracies,  in  the  cantonal  meet- 
ings in  Smtzeriand  and  in  the  New  England 
town  meeting.  Government  by  assembly,  or 
by  mass  meetings,  however  is  quite  impossible 
in  complex  societies,  even  tnougn  there  are  cer- 
tain advantages  in  Ine  way  of  securing  unanim- 
ity and  mutual  understanding  in  such  a  sys- 
'tem.  If  means  of  intercommunication  are 
sufficiently  highly  developed  and  kept  untram- 
meled, moreover,  there  is  no  reason  why  demo- 
cratic government  should  not  work  en u ally 
""""-fully  under  the  system  of  delegated  rep- 
Popular    control    in    representa- 


elerted,  at  the  will  of  the  electors,  if  they  are 
not  found  to  be  trul^  representative.  For  the 
same  reason  the  initiative  and  referendum  arc 
necessary  means  of  comoletin^g  representative 
democracy  in  the  field  of  legislation.  Where 
these  methods  work  badly,  as  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  they  often  do,  it  is  because 
democracy  itself  has  failed  through  the  lack 
of  intelligence  and  patriotism  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  In  all  the  democratic  nations  of 
the  present,  the  tendency  is  toward  more  direct 
government;  and  this  on  the  whole  is  probably 
to  be  commended,  for  the  exercise  of^  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  government  is  itself  an  edu- 
cation. If  democracies  are  to  be  a  success, 
the  whole  mass  of  citi^ens  must  be  trained  in 
the  knowledge  and  art  of  self-ROvcrnment. 

Whether  democracies  are  •absolute*  gov- 
ernments or  not  has  also  been  a  much  debated 
question.  Rousseau  and  perhaps  a  majority 
of  the  popular  exponents  of  democracy  have 
held  that  democratic  rule  is  "absolute,*  not  less 
than  autocratic  rule,  since  •sovereignty'  by  its 
very  nature  must  be  absolute.  In  practice, 
however,  democratic  governments  have  usually 
refrained  from  exercising  absolute  control 
over'  many  things,  such  as  the  opinions,  beliefs 
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and  pnictices  oi  the  people  in  reli^on  and  in 
many  other  matters.  "^Limited  majority  rule,* 
instead  of  "absolute  majori^  rule,"  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  recognized  as  the  safest 
principle  of  democracy,  since  the  belief  in  the 
absolute  state,  whettier  democratic  or  auto- 
cratic, is  seen  to  be  contrary  to  the  practices 
of  the  most  enlightened  democracies  and 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple itself,  as  under  'absolute*  democracy 
freedom  of  thought,  speech  and  conduct  may 
easily  be  entirely  lost. 

Modem  democracy  is,  however,  far  from 
giving  allegiance  to  the  principle  that  *that 
government  is  best  which  governs  leasL"  On 
the  contrary,  modern  democratic  government 
is  constantly  extending  its  functions  and  re- 
cognizes that  government  as  an  agency  of  social 
control  is  coextensive,  as  Milt  saia,  with  human 
interests.  Nevertheless,  a  too  rapid  extension 
of  the  functions  of  government  may  prove  im- 
[traaicable  or  dangerous  tmder  present  condi- 
tions. This  is  especially  true  of  democratic 
governments,  because  they  depend  so  much 
upon  the  development  of  intelligence  and  char- 
acter in  the  individual  citizea  Again,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  even  democratic  govern- 
ments in  their  control  of  social  life  are  lim- 
ited in  their  direct  action  to  relatively  external 
conditions  and  that  their  success  depends  not 
so  much  upon  their  power  of  coerdng  the  in- 
dividual as  upon  efidting  his  initiative  and 
co-operation. 

Democracy  aa  a  Ponn  of  Industry. —  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  a  democratically 
organized    industry   would   be    something   very 
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it  would  imply  the  giving 
voice  in  the  management  of  industr:^  to  the 
workers;  it  would  also  imply  the  giving  of 
equal  remuneration  for  equal  services;  finally, 
it  would  imply  fiatemlty  in  the  manatfement 
of  industrial  enterprises  and  in  industrial  life 
generally.  Whether  such  a  democratiz 
of  industry  implies  complete  government 
ership  or  not,  we  need  not  here  discuss,  uo- 
viousV,  it  does  imply  such  a  collective  control 
of  industry  that  the  opinion  and  will  of  every 
individual  in  the  political  group  will  count  in 
the  determination  of  industrial  policies.  This 
'  implication  of  democracy  is  being  rapidly  per- 
ceived by  all  democratic  nations ;  and  demo- 
cratic governments  are  now  accordingly  rap- 
idly developing  their  control  over  industry  m 
the  interests  of  democracy.  Socialism,  tn  this 
moderate  sense  of  democratic  control  and  reg- 
ulation of  industry  in  the  interests  of  public 
welfare,  would  seem  near  realization  in  the 
immediate   future   in   all    fully  democratic   na- 

However,  the  relations  between  democracy 
and  the  modem  socialistic  movement  are  very 


..mplex.  Socialists  are  wont  to  claim  that 
socialism  is  simply  democracy  carried  over 
into  industrial  relations.  But  many  socialists 
favor,  not  democracy  as  we  have  defined  it, 
but  rather  workinj^-class  domination.  Appar- 
ently many  socialists  wish  the  establishment 
of  socialism  whether  it  comes  through  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  citizens  or  not.  This 
particular  class  of  socialists  we  may  call  the 
revolutionary  socialists,  as  they  are  not  in- 
clined to  wait  for  die  coming  of  socialism 
through   the   working   of    democratic   machin- 


ery. Quite  recently  some  prominent  Gcnnan 
socialists  have  claimed  that  socialism  will  de- 
pend for  its  successful  development,  not  upon 
a  democratic,  but  upon  a  bureaucratic,  sock! 
and  political  organization. 

Dcmocrccy  u  a  Form  of  Social  Life.— 
In  its  essence,  as  we  have  seen,  democrat? 
is  a  fonn  of  social  control;  but  social  control 
is  broader  than  govenuncnt,  extending  even 
to  the  more  intimate  relations  of  individuals 
in  society.  Democrat  is  gradually  coming  to 
expression  in  these  relations,  also.  Thus  in 
the  family  life,  we  find  the  authoritative  fam- 
ily to  be  passing  and  a  more  democraUc  type 
of  the  family  to  be  evolving.  In  the  demo- 
cratic family  ouite  evidently  a  larger  measure 
of  liberty  and  equality  must  be  introduced; 
but  here  as  elsewhere  in  democratic  society, 
fraternity,  even  more  than  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, is  necessary  if  a  democratic  type  of  family 
life  is  to  succeed.  A  larger  and  larger  meas< 
ure  of  democracy  is,  indeed,  being  introduced 
into  all  of  the  'free  associations*  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  society.  Qiurches  are  gradually 
becoming  more  democratic  in  their  spirit,  aj- 
thou^  older  forms  of  governmental  organi- 
zation ma;/  persisL  Even  siiiooU  are  trying 
out  the  principles  of  self-government.  In  the 
still  more  intimate  personal  relations  of  social 
life  the  most  advanced  democratic  peoples 
are  striving  to  realize  a  higher  degree  of  lib- 
erty and  equahty^  among  their  members.  But 
in  these  more  intimate  relations  democracy 
has  developed  slowly  and  relatively  unevenly, 
because  here  perh^s  more  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  social  life,  democracy  is  dependent  upon 
fraternity,  that  is,  upon  sympathy,  undn- 
standing  and  good  will. 

Democracy  and  Social  SfBclency.— Crit- 
ics of  democracy,  such  as  Lecky,  have  alwav> 
pointed  out  that  democracy  is  apt  to  mean  tne 
control  of  ignorance  and  mediocrity  and  so 
is  incompatible  with  social  and  political  effi- 
deney.  The  Great  War  has  brought  Ms 
quution  again  to  the  forefront  in  democratic 
nations  and  some  even  claim  that  it  will  de- 
cide the  matter.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
whether  democrat  means  the  control  of  the 
inefficient  and  mediocre  will  altogether  depend 
upon  circumstances.  Doubtless  the  mass  of 
men  can  never  be  trained  to  be  experts  in  the 
work  of  government  and  of  social  control 
^nerally;  and  such  work,  it  may  be  admitted, 
m  order  to  be  efficient  must  always  be  done 
mainly  by  experts.  However,  the  masses  can 
be  taught  to  select  intelligently  their  leaders, 
and  with  patriotic  rather  than  selfish  ends  in 
view;  and  in  the  long  run  the  mass  of  the 
^roup  are  more  to  be  trusted  in  the  determina- 
tion of  group  glides  than  any  governing 
class,  however  wise  that  dass  may  be.  De- 
mocracies, then,  can  be  equally  efGdent,  prob- 
ably more  efEcient,  than  autocracies,  when  all 
of  thdr  members  have  been  trained  so  that 
they  will  take  and  play  intelligently  their  part 
in  the  social  life  spontaneously,  and  not 
through  coercion  from  above. 
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Chailes  a.  Ell  wood, 
ProfetsoT  of  Sociology,  University  of  Mistouri. 
DBMOCRATIC  party.  The,  one  of  the 
chief  political  orgianizations  in  the  United 
States,  To  Thomas  Jefferson  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  the  founder,  and  for  a  third  of 
a  century  the  undisputed  leader,  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Scarcely  had  the  present  Consti- 
tution been  adopted  before  there  appeared  a 
line  more  or  less  distinct  dividing  those  who, 
like  Jefferson  (q.v.),  believed  the  people  fully 
capable  of  self-KOvemment  and  trusted  them, 
and  those  who,  like  Hamilton  (q.v.),  thought 
that  the  masses  needed  to  be  under  the  control 
of  a  strong  and  centralized  goyemment.  This 
fundamental  difference  of  opinion  manifested 
itself  in  the  treatment  of  every  important  ques- 
tion, and  party  organizations  were  soon  per- 
fected. 

As  Jefferson  himself  has  described  the  birth 
of  parties  in  the  United  States,  his  opinion  can 
be  accepted  as  authoritative.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  June  1823,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  to 
William  Johnson,  he  said: 

At    tlu)    fonnation     of    oar 
formed  tbdr  poUtiotl  ositaoat 

[mctiocs.   bnlMviDC  tba   upirie _.   — 

MpecuUr  of  England  obniive  u  it  wu.  U>  be  >  ufer  guide 
than  mere  theorr.  Tlu  doctrine*  of  Europe  wen  that  men 
.  ..   ._    .  ^.  _._.__.__.  --— ■,  [ii„ 


■r  beinffl.     A] 


n  had  deemed  salut 


tht 


aif  own  wiahee  thuae  actually  gi' 
;  of  the  Federml  party,  Oujt.  on 
ain  the  will  of  ihe  majority  of  t^ 


could  be  re 


with  an  innate  WBae  of  juatice;  and  that  t 
from  wrong  and  i>rotect<d  in  right,  by  moaecate  powera 
confided  to  personi  of  hii  awn  choice,  and  brld  to  their 
duties  by  dependence  on  hia  own  will.  We  believe 
that  the  complicated  nsaniiation  of  Idngi,  nobkg,  and 
pricata,  was  not  the  wiaeat  nor  best  to  effect  the  happi- 
ness of  associated  man;  that  witdom  and  virtue  were  not 
hereditaTy;  that  the  trapping!  of  auch  a  raachinerv.  eon- 
nuaed  oy  their  expcnac,  thc4e 


own  induitry.  i 
ol  law  and  onle 


1,  by  t 


y  the  fun  fi 


ind  aafely  ooverned,  t 
and    vitM«d  and  deb 


pnnciple.  the  fear  and  digCnut  ot  them  raM 

of  tbe  otlier  party.     Compoaed,  ai  we  wen,  of  the  landed 

-_j  1-1 — -. —  ... [  ^^  country,  w*  oouM  not  tie  la« 

tit  of  law  and  order  than  wen  the 
itrongholde   of  fedaraliam. 

— ..   ..„...„  „  — ,e  the  principlci  and  form 

_   ConitituCkm  tiave  not  been  lalntBTy.  let  the  pceaent 
nfBblican  freedom,  ontei,     -'  ' -■— 


and  laboring 

inhabitaala  of^  the   citaee 
rhethar  our  effort* 


Jefferson  hot  only  gave  a  history  of  the 
fonnation  of  parties,  but  fortunately  for  later 
generations,  he  enumerated  the  elements  which 
each  party  contained  In  a  letter  to  C.  E.  Ebeline 
in  1»5  he  said: 

Two  portie*  sxiit  within  the  United  State*.  Tlwy  am- 
bncc  respectively  the  foIlDwing  dc*chntiona  c^penoii*.  "Hie 
Auli-Repufalicana  coniist  of;  (i;  The  old  SefuBee*  and 
TdHf*;  (2)  Britiah  merchant*  reaiding  arnong  u*.  and  com- 
posing toA  main  body  of  our  mei^hanti;  [i)  American 
merchant*  trading  on  Britiah  capital,  another  great  portion; 
H)  a^culaton  and  holdcn  in  the  banla  and  public  funds; 

(6)  oC&ce  hunter*  wiUing  to  give  up  pnnciple*  for  place*. — 
-    ^„^, — A    -Q^fiy    tritje;    (7)    nervou*   penon*,    who*S 


languid  fibre*  have  more  ar „,  

(tata  of  thing*.  The  Republican  party 
pr*hends;  (1)  The  entire  body  of  land 
the  ^United  Suta;  (1)  the  body  of  lalni 


r  Unit 


The  latter 
loimer  party  probably  *»  500  to  I; 
a*  dieproportionate,  though  it  it 

i*  in  truth  the  foundation  of  that 

Trifling  a*  are  the  number*  of  th« 


1*  Co  the  aggrsaate  ol 
but  thair  weilth  ii 
al*o  greatly  *Bperioi 
of  tbdr  antagoBitt*.     .... 
Anti-RapubUcM  party,  thi 
them  an  appearance  (' 
live  in  cities  together, 

and,  therefore,  have  n 
TTie  agrimhural  inter* 

each  othtt-,  and  lee)  id 

CTTiah  the  maijiinationa 

Jefferson's  i^ilosaphica]  mind  soutdit  not 
only  the  facts,  but  the  reason  for  the  facts,  and 
in  1824,  in  a  letter  to  Ur.  Lee,  he  thus  classified 
men  according  lo  their  party  tendencies: 

natuiaily  divided  irAo 


re  diapefned  over  a  pTeat  extent 
[ii  own  strength  and  will,  are 


)  Thoee  who  feai 


the  p 


e  higher  claeKS;  (31 


1  then 


wise  depoaitary  of  t] 

where  they  are  free  to  thkib.  tp«i1c.  ai 
declaie  thems^vEi.  Call  them,  there 
eervile*.  J*cobiD*  and  ultiai.  Whiaa  and  ' 
and  Federilist*.  ariatocrau  and  Oemocn 
name  you  please,  they  are    ' 

OemocraCi  i*  the  tn 


rite,  they  will 
B,  Republican* 


B  laat  appellation  o 


Jefferson's  purpose  was  to  found  a  party 
that  would  be  really  democratic  in  personnel,  in 
purpose  and  in  method.  The  party,  however, 
was  at  first  called  the  Republican  party,  and 
afterward  the  Democratic-Republican  ^arty.  It 
was  not  until  in  Jackson's  time  that  it  became 
universal^  known  by  its  present  name.  As 
there  were  no  national  conventions  and  no 
national  platforms  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic  the  position  of  the  party  on  public 
questions  must  be  gathered  from  the  words 
and  speeches  of  the  leaders  and  from  the  voles 
of  the  members  of  the  party  in  Congrress.  Jef- 
ferson's first  inaugural  address  contained  the 
essence  of  the  party  creed  as  generally  accepted 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  19tii  century. 
In  fact,  it  is  still  the  creed  of  the  party,  and 
no  group  of  men  desiring  to  maintain  an  in- 
fluence in  the  party  can  even  now  admit  any 
essentia)  departure  from  it.     It  will  be  found 
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Jt  I  dKm  the  «KBti>l 

id  conantuentlir  thoat  ohich 

WD-     I  wiu  ixnapcw  them 

npus  Uier  will  beat,  (titins  Uu 

of  whateva  State  o '■■ 


ot  the  State  e 


are  lopped  by  the  iv^cvd  of  revoluiio 


I  appeal  but  to  It 


nil-disciplined   mlUtin.  <mc 

ightly  burlhmed;  the  honeil  paymet 
sacred   pteBcrvation   of  the  public   ( 


he  public  naaoa:  tnaaom  oE  TMiaioii, 
and  freedom  of ,  penon  under  tlM) 
!,  and  trial  by  iotka  inpar- 


tially  lelecled.  These  principles  form  the  b^^t  conatel- 
latinn  irhicb  ha>  gone  befoie  us  and  guided  our  (tui  throtwh 
an  age  of  revDlutinn  and  reformation.     The  wixTom  ot  our 


to  retrace  our  ateps  and  to  regain  the  road  which  alont 
leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

The  first  and  most  fundamental  difference 
between  the  Democratic  party  (when  it  was 
fcnown  as  the  Republican  party,  afterward  as  the 
Democratic- Republican  parly  and  to-day  as  the 
Democratic  pariyj  ana  the  party  which  has 
opposed  it  (first  known  as  the  Federal  party, 
ttien  as  the  Whig  party  and  more  recently  as 
the  Republican  party)  was  Upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  The  former  party  has 
insisted  upon  a  strict  construction,  while  the 
latter  has  leaned  toward  a  liberal  construction 
of  the  Federal  Conslitution.  This  difference 
is  a  natural  one  for  the  Democratic  party,  be- 
lieving in  the  right  of  the  people  to,  and  in  the 
capacity  of  the  people  for,  self-government,  has 
insisted  upon  giving  them  as  large  a  part  as 
possible  in  the  control  of  their  own  affairs. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Democratic 
party  favors  local  self-government  and  opposes 
the  centralization  of  power  in  remote  centres. 
It  believes  that  the  nearer  the  people  are  to 
their  government  the  more  effective  will  be 
their  control  over  it.  The  various  parties  that 
have  opposed  the  Democratic  party  have  given 
more  or  less  emphasis  to  the  Hami Etonian  view 
asd  have  increased  the  power  of  the  repre- 
scnlaiive  at  the  expense  of  the  constituents. 

While  this  distinction  has  not  at  all  times 
been  clearly  marked,  and  while  these  views 
have  not  been  held  by  all  the  individual  mem- 
bers, the  general  tendency  has  existed. 

In  the  very  beginning  this  tendency  was 
illustrated  in  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  en- 
acted by  the  Federalists  and  in  the  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  resolutions  supported  by  the  Demo- 
crats. (See  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  ;  also 
Kentuckv  Resolutions  and  Virginia  Resolu- 
tions). Both  parties  in  this  instance  went  to 
the  extreme,  the  Federalists  attempting  to 
confer  dangerous  power  upon  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, the  Democrats  asserting  views  which 
were  afterward  so  misconstrued  as  to  weaken 
the  Federal  Union.     The  preservation  of  the 


balance  between  the  Ftrderal  ^vemment  and 
the  Slate  govemmcms  has  always  been  a  ddi- 
the  line  cannot  be  drawn 


having  gone  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  as  it 
was  necessary  to  maintain  the  equilibrium.  !t 
is  likely  that  this  discussion  will  continue,  but 
the  etTorta  to  carry  the  government  to  an  ex- 
treme in  either  direction  will  be  thwarted  1^ 
the  conservative  middle  class,  whidi  rallies  to 
the  snppori  of  the  side  that  is  attacked. 

Beginning  wiA  Jefferson's  administration  in 
1301,  and  continiung  to  the  etid  of  Monroe's 
administtation  in  182S,  the  Democratic  party 
held  undisputed  sway  in  the  nation.  Jefferson, 
like  Washington,  refused  to  consider  a  third 
term,  and  his  Secretaryof  State,  James  Madison 
(q.v.),  succeeded  him.  Madison,  following  the 
example  set  by  his  predecessor,  retired  at  the 
end  of  his  second  temi,  and  James  Monroe 
(q.v.),  who  had  been  his  Secretary  of  State, 
succeeded  him. 

The  War  of  1812  was  conducted  by  the 
Madison  administration,  and  it  was  during  this 
period  that  the  Hartford  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  a  convention  of  Federalists  which 
met  at  Hartford,  Ccaui.,  in  December  1814. 
These  resolutions  went  further  in  the  direction 
of  States  rights  than  either  the  Kentucky  reso- 
lutions or  the  Virginia  resolutions.  They  began 
by  recommending  "to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  represented  in  this  convention, 
to  adopt  all  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
effectually  to  protect  the  citizens  of  said  States 
from  the  operation  and  effects  of  all  acts  which 
have  been  or  may  be  passed  by  the  CouRress  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  contain  provi- 
sions subjecting  the  militia  or  other  citixens  to 
forcible  drafts,  conscriptions,  or  impressments 
not  authorized  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States," 

While  the  Hartford  resolutions  announced 
a  political  policy,  they  had  their  origin  in  the 
commercial  interests  which  were  attected  by 
the  War  of  1812  and  by  the  embargo  act 
(see  Embargo)   which  was  enacted  as  a  war 


The  Federal  parw  which  supported  Qintmi's 
candidacy  in    1812  laid  great  stress  upon  the 

commeraal  interests.  The  platform  adopted  bj 
the  New  Yoric  Federalists  urged  the  election 
of  Clinton  as  the  surest  method  of  ^aranteeing 
the  protection  of  those  commercial  interests 
which  were  flagging  "under  the  weakness  and 
imbecility  of  the  administration.*  The  Federal- 
ists attacked  what  they  called  the  Vir^nia 
regency,  and  the  Hartford  resolutions  recom- 
mended a  constitutional  amendment  making  the 
President  ineligible  for  renominalion,  and  an- 
other prohibiting  the  selection  of  two  Presidents 
in  succession  from  the  same  State. 

It  was  during  Ihe  administration  of  James 
Monroe  that  the  doctrine,  afterward  known  by 
his  name,  and  followed  ever  since,  was  pro- 
mulgated. The  doctrine  was  set  forth  in  a 
message  sent  to  Congress  by  James  Monroe  on 
2  Dec.  1823,  (See  MONHM  Doctmne).  The 
following  is  the  lext  covering  this  subjecl: 

In  the  wara  of  European  power*,  in  matten  rvlstinc 
to  themselvca,  m  have  never  lakeo  any  part,  not  docs  it 
comport  with  our  pobcy  so  to  do.  It  ia  only  whm  our 
ri^ts  an  invaded  or  aejiously  menaced  that  we  rcsedt 
inmriM  nr  malTD  preparations  for  our  deCtiiBe.  With  the 
_  .u..  1. — ;_i ,„  „|j^  gi  necaaitr.  mote 
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awr 


■Mt«n^^BSuBdpomi»(th»HolyAllbaBa)i«i«gntiill* 
al««at  ia  tbii  mvwt  frnn  tkM  id  Aaienca.  TIib  dit 
femes  pTDcMiU  fiMa  that  wiiA  ciiMi  M  thnr  witweMw 
omxRUMOM.  And  to  tba  dttaua  ol  nur  on.  which  hu 
0«a  H^iirrad  by  tb«  tay  «f  k>  mneh'.  Usod  u>d  twawjii 


Ulicitf .  thM  whi^  lu 

to  GBDODT  aod  to  tbs  umiE^aiB  rvumna  ^manng  oihiiimi 
Che  United  StMe*  and  thoes  powm  *»  dtekn  thM  *• 
■hoald  gooMUr  any  Mtompt  ob  the*  svC  to  aaUad  tUi 
mtem  to  any  ponim  of  thia  tuou^MK  w  danawom  M 
ottrpMCCMidM&nr.  WiUi  the  eiiidBS  odniiH  or  d«end> 
•nsiee  of  aay  Ennqieu  pomt  m  b>**  not  iMa({«n£  (od 

tlwll  not  intoteft    B«t  mth  f- '      "    ' 

oedared  thdr  depttuteaqe  ttid  . .,   ,-,  .^_  — 

fmt  ooMidsiBtiU  and  oa  inat  priaculea.  ackamriedsed 

—  — '•  — '  -'—w  aor  iateipoeiiioii  tot  tb*       "" 

c  omiKDUias  ia  ma  oUiM  m 

.._  ...B  manifcitatkn)  (rf  Mi  nofriadly  dleciotiliaa  fvard 
the  Unitad  Sutes.  Dor  policy  in  regard  to  Bbioim.  irtdch 
ma  adopted  at  an  eadv  (tan  al  tu  vu>  wUsh  hu«  lo 

low  aoitated  that  quait«  of  ih*  glabe. 
tk*  taiM,  which  ii '" —   ~ 


Sot  ia  nnrd  to  thoes  coBtetnC^   ...,^,_ 

nently  and  conapicunuly  diDsrest.     It  B  unpoauUB 
the  alliKl  powwi  ihould  ertend  their  polilifBl  — '- 
aar  pdrtum  «f'  otbar  omtiMnt  without  ndao 
peaea  and  hariiirwii  pot  can  any  one 
eoUlhem  brethSnTiJ  "      " 

of  thth-  oim  aecotd. 


believe  that  oqr 

,   would  adopt  it 

illr  trnpOMible.  ttlerebn. 
— — ^■—    ■-  any  torn. 


with  indiflannaa. 

This  message  was  written  after  consultation 
with  Jefferson,  who.  was  then  living  in  retire- 
ment at  Monticello.  The  following  extract  from 
a  lettpf  written  by  Jefferson  to  Monroe  in 
October  1823  not  only  shows  Jefferson's  part 
in  the  formulation  of  the  doctrine,  but  also 
proves  his  foresight  and  his  eomprenension  of 
American  interests  and  his  devotion  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country : 

"Hie  quettion  presented  by  the  letters  you  have  sent  me, 

t  the  mrTst  Tuomentous  vhicn  has  been  oftered  tp  my  coD' 

'.nee  that  of  Indopondenofl.     That  auide  lu  a 

fer  through  the  ocean  of  tinie  opening  on  ua. 
•Ovid   «e  embark  on  it  under  cinrnmstanQea 
>ua.     Our  firat  and  ImdinaDIal 
entangle  ouraelvee  in  the  broi 
never  to  Buffer  Europe  to  int 

,3.;.,      »-r.m™    Nortli  and  So_._,  ._ 

af  Europe  and  pecaLiaily 
.  syitam  of  her  owe. 

, .. pe.     While  the  last 

M  the  donate  of  dopatiua. 


{eatple^n 


il  Butopa. 


fenenI  to  entangle  ouraelvaa 
r  eeoind,  never  to  Buffer  Ei! 
ei^AlUntic  aflairi,  Amenoi,  N 
of  inlemtt  diitmct  tmn  thoae 
her  own>     She  aboujd,  theref  ora,  have 

iaUbotinBtol — ,-.. —  — 

Aould  tdnty  be  to  maka  oar  hsmivhin  that  <d  uaeKum. 
Ooe  cation  idoM  af  aU,  oould  diMivb  «a  in  tiua  nmdt; 
■be  now  oScrt  lo  b«d,  aid.  and  acsompanr  ni  m  it.  By 
attadtng  to  her  propoaition,  m  detach  b«  from  the  bandi, 
Mng  her  mighty  welghl  into  tha  leale  of  frea  govammttit, 
and  emancipate  ■  continent  at  one  atroka.  which  miaht 
otherwiae  linger  lung  in  doubt  and  diUBcultT.     Great  Brilaia 

or  all  on  earth:  and  with  her  on  our.  ^da  wa  naed  no*  t«ar 
the  whole  world.  With  her,  then,  wb  ahould  mott  asdu- 
Imuly  cheriah  a  cordial  friendalup;  and  nothing  would  tend 
more  to  lenit  our  aSectioaa  than  to  be  flghtuu  once  more 
tide  by  nda  in  the  nme  canaa.  Not  that  I  would  pURhaae 
•tai  Iwt  ami^  at  ttw  priot  ot  taking  part  io  her  wan.     Bat 


(hosld  that  bi 

:  it.  eo-Oe^llencf.  &^  h^ 

tar.  but  ouia. 

Iti  obiaet  ia  to 

introduce  and  eiUblUi  tbe  An 

as|£ 

^ourUndJl.Iowigopoww,, 
of  Europe  to  intermeddlo  m 

of  new  pBr- 
th  the  aftira 

Piindnle.  not 

u  depart  from 

.'it.     And  if  to'faciiiUOe  thk,  wit  can  aSBCt  a 

diviai^in  th. 

:  body  of  th.  Eurapean  pow. 

na.  and  draw 

over  lo  our  aid 

e  Its  moit  powerful  member,  »u 

rel^  we  ,hould 

do  It.     But  I 
it  will  imvoit 

^m  cleBtly  of  Mr,   Canniiw'i 
inatead  of  pravoke  mi-    With 

SSwS 

Ol  their  viala  and  ahifted  into  that  of  ooi 

ont  undertake 

For  hfrw  wonld  t1 


pntaat  uainit  Ih*  atrociana  vlc^tiou  of  tha  lifhu  ot 
oationa  by  the  interference  of  any  ooa  in  the  internal  asain 
of  anotwr,  eo  fiagitioualy  begun  by  Bonaparte,  aod  now 
oofatimed  by  tbi  uually  taalwe  Alliaaaa  aaUiag  itnK 
Boly.  But  we  have  em  to  aak  ouraalvaa  a  question.  Do 
we  wiih  to  acquire  to  our  own  amfedency  any  one  or  mora 
of  the  Spaniah  proyincea?  I  candidly  confea  that  I  have 
atar  loolud  oa  C«ba  a  the  laaat  liiliiijlliiij  addition  which 
Mild  erer  bajnade  to  our  antaoi  of  Sutea.  Tlie  coninil 
wUcb.  with  Florida  Point,  thii  ialand  would  give  ua  over 
Uh  Onlf  ot  UeilcD,  and  the  eoaotfiei  and  iitbmta  txHderiiw 
■m  it.  aa  waU  aa  all  ebsB  wkoaa  vatan  ftiw  into  it.  wndd 
fill  up  tha  neaaurt  of  cor  political  awll-beicg.    Yet  I  an 

aenaiWe  that  thia  can  never  be  oV''--' '■'■  "- — 

eonaent    bat  by  war 

Bngland) 


tbe  forcible  iatei>- 

.  _  juxillny.  itlpendiarr.  at 

pretext,  and  moat  ^-  ---"  -  "— -- 


poaHion  of  any  other  poi 


J'efferson  (fied  on  4  July  1826,  just  SO  years 
after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Two  years  before  his  demise  the 
second  great  Democratic  leader  had  made  his 
entrance  into  the  arena  of  politics, 

Andrew  Jackson  (qv.)  of  Tennessee,  the 
hero  of  the  War  of  1812,  had  grown  in  fame 
and  popularity  froia  the  day  of  his  victory  over 
the  English  at  New  Orleans,  In  1824  he  became 
.the  nominee  of  his  parW,  and  in  the  election 
following    received    155,872    votes,    as    againM 


Clay.  In  the  Electoral  College  Jackson  received 
'99  votes,  Adams  84,  Crawford  41  and  Oay  37. 
As  no  one  of  the  candidates  bad  a  majority  in 
the  Electoral  C61tege  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent devolved  Upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  by  a  coalition  beiwecn  the  friends  of 
Adams  and  the  friends  of  Clay;  the  former 
received  the  votes  of  13  States,  while  Jackson 
received  bpt  7  and  Crawford  4. 

The  defeat  of  Jackson  after. he  had  secured 
a  large  plurality  of  the  popular  vote,  and'a 
ccuuiderable  plurality  in  the  Electoral  Cb|(egei 
aroused  great  partisan  feeling,  and  from  thit 
time  until  1828  Jackson  was  the  candidate  Qf 
(he  party,  his  campaign  growing  in  sirengfh  as 
the  years  proceeded  until  when  election  dxy 
arrived  he  had  a  popular  majijrity  of  pearly 
140^000  and  a-  majonty  of  nearly  lOa  in  tht 
Electoral  College,  C^Iboim  was  chosen  Vieey 
President  at  the  same  time.  ' 

Th       " 

of  the  South  Carolina  legislature  and  his  veto 
of  the  act  for  the  rechartertng  of  the  United 
.States  bank.  He  took  vigorous  steps  to  en- 
force the  Federal  authority  and,  in  an  elaborate 
lUeuage,  presented  the  arguments  agaimt  the 
right  of  secession  with  a  force  and  clearness 
never  since  surpassed.  His  action  in  this  mat- 
ter restilted  in  the  alienation  of  John  C  Cal- 
houTi,  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  a  staunch 
political  friend. 

The  fight  over  the  bank  charter  not  otily 


meated  other  issues.  The  Senate  passed  a  reso- 
lution censuring  him  for  removing  the  deports 
from  the  bankt  and  this  became  an  issue.   Under 


.Google 
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the  leadership  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  Mis- 
souri, the  Democrats  began  a  fight  for  the 
rvrersal  of  the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  finaJly 
secured  a  majority  of  that  body  and  expunged 
the  resolution. 

While  Tackson's  military  achievements  were 
the  foun(Ution  for  his  early  popularity,  his 
great  political  fame  was  due  to  championing  the 
cause  of  the  masses,  as  against  the  concentrated 
power  of  wealth.  In  his  message  vetoing  the 
bank  charter  he  presented  with  emphasis  and 
accuracy  the  Democratic  view  of  the  sphere  of 
government    He  said; 

Dktioctiinii  is  woiatty  will  •Imjri  eiitt  under  evary 
joat  »v«ramcnt.     Eqiulity  of  talmU,  of  oducation.  or  of 

th»  r^ifi  flaioytttflot  of  th«  gilta  of  beawn  ud  ^q  fniita  of 
or  mditttrr.  •conomy.  uxl  nn«.  every  maa  ii  equally 

IB  by  law.     But  wtxn  tint  laws  uodtitak* 

.toral  and  jiut  advaDtagea  artificial  di^ 
it  titlei,  Kimtuiliet,  and  aicluiive  pHvi- 
*"    ~'~'n    rtcher    and   the   poteat   more 

Boiberj  of  pDciety  —  the  famwr*. 

I,  and  the  laboren  —  who  have  aeitber  th4  tirae 
nor  tlu  meanj  of  MCoriof  tiln  favnri  for  themulina.  hava 
•  right  to  ooraptaio  of  the  mjutica  of  their  s 

Jackson's  i>osition  on 

resented  the  views  of  his  ,— .^ ._     

veto  was  sent  to  Congress  on  10  July  1831,  and 
it  was  the  main  issue  of  the  campaign  of  1S32, 
when,  with  Henry  Gay  as  his  opponent,  he 
secured  a  popular  plurality  of  157,000.  In  the 
Electoral  College  he  had  219  votes  as  against 
49  cast  for  Oay.  His  Secretary  of  State,  Martin 
Van  Buren,  succeeded  him  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  and  was  elected,  having  both  a  popu- 
lar majority  and  a  majority  in  the  Electoral 
CoUepe.  Van  Buren  defeated  William  Henry 
Harrison  in  that  year,  and  was  defeated  by  him 
in  the  following  campaign.  In  the  earlier  cam- 
paigns the  nominations  were  made  by  ^  Con- 
Jressional  caucus,  or  by  the  various  States,  but 
ackson's  renomination  in  1S32  was  made  bv  a 
national  convention  held  at  Baltimore,  and  Van 
Buren  was  nominated  by  a  convention  held  at 
the  same  place  four  years  later. 

In  1840  the  Democratic  convention  was  again 
held  at  Baltimore,  Van  Buren  was  renominated 
and  a  lengthy  platform  was  adopted.    As  this 

flatform  was  the  basis  of  all  platforms  adcroted 
rom  that  time  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  it  is  worthy  of  reproduction.  It  was  as 
follows ; 

1.  Bnolmd.   That   . 
Hnaited  powen.  derived 
Ub  grante  of  powci' 
conMnied  by  au  tha 

doubtful  conititi,---^. 

2.  Rmdvtd.  Tbat 


one  of  deadly  hoatiBty  to  the  fiM  tstOTMH  «(  tbe  oouatiy, 
dangBoa*  to  our  K^nblicao  mtitutiaDB.  and  the  libartiaa 
of  A*  peojde.  and  calculated  to  (dace  tlw  bnAnoe  of  tha 
oountry  withio  tha  control  of  a  anncantratad  money  pewar 
'  bOTt  the  lawi  and  the  will  of  the  people. 
Reaotved.  That   Cocsnea  hai  no  powei 


a  tbe  dabta  of  the  wvani  Stataa,  oautraetwl  tor 

local  internal  iinprovsnenU  or  other  State  purpoHe;  oar 
wodd  nch  aaMmption  be  tiut  or  npedient. 

4.  Rasolved.  llvt  nmce  and  nund  ndicy  forbid  tka 
Fedaml  lovenmant  to  loMar  on*  bnncfa  of  indnatn  to 
the  detriment  of  another,  or  to  cheroh  the  intercata  of  one 
portion  to  the  injury  of  another  portion  of  our  common 
country  ' —  that  emry  otiaco  and  evsy  aectioo  of  the  country 
hai  a  naht  to  demand  and  iwiac  upon  an  equality  of  right* 
aad  pnvilBgei,  and  to  complete  and  ample  protection  of 
pcnoni  and   property  from   domcatic  violence  or  foreian 

i.  RmiIvkI.  That  it  ia  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  tbe 

Kvemment  to  enforce  and  mactioe  the  moat  rigid  economy 
Bondneting  our  psblic  aSain.  and  that  no 
otilht  to  be  Tuind  than  ii  naaired  to  dafray 


aSbrta  have  an 
d  tha  paopla. 

ol  the  Unna, . .. 

frwnd  to  our  political  Inatitutiona. . 

•^KMolved,    That   the   aeparajJon   al   t 

for  die  aafety  ol  tb*  fonda  of  the  govenunent  and  i 
of  the  people. 

9.  Reaolvttl.  That  tbe  bbenl  prindplae  embodied  by 
Jdbnon  in  the  Dedaratiati  of  Indaptodenca.  and  nnctfened 
m  tha  CoBctitutioa.  wbicA  make  oun  the  land  of  liboty 
and  the  aaylom  of  the  opfneiaed  of  every  nation.  b*ve 
ever  been  cardinal  prindplea  in  tbe  Damocntk  taithi  and 
•my  atlampt  to  abridge  the  pnaent  priviUge  ol  becoming 
atiieaB.  and  tha  ownera  of  aoil  among  u*  ou^t  to  be  raaiatad 
with  tbe  aaou  tpirit  which  awept  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
* — a  from  onr  at^ute  book. 

As  the  names  of  several  different  persons 
had  been  presented  for  Vice-President  the  con- 
vention ot  1840  made  no  nominations  for  that 
oihce,  but  adopted  resolutions  leaving  the 
decision  to  members  of  the  party  in  the  various 
States,  and  trusting  that  "before  the  election 
took  place  the  opinion  would  be  so  concentrated 
as  to  enable  the  Electoral  College  to  secure  the 
choice  of  a  Vice-President.* 

Upon  the  death  of  Harrison,  John  Tyler 
became  President,  and  durinf^  his  term  vetoed 
two  bills  which  had  for  their  object  (he  re- 
establishing of  the  United  Stales  bank  Tyler 
favored  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  had 
separated  from  Mexico  and  had  existed  under 
an  independent  government  since  1836.  tas.  K. 
Poll^  the  Democratic  candidate,  also  favored 
annexation,  while  Henry  Qay,  for  a  third  time 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  oppo»ed 
annexation. 

In  the  platform  of  1844,  the  first  nine  resolu- 
tions of  die  -'  -'  *■ 

the  proceeds  of  publTc  lands  be  sacre'dly  ap;Jied 
to  the  national  object  specified  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, rather  than  distributed  among  the  States ; 
second,  sustaining  and  defending  the  veto  of  the 
President  which  bad  'thrice  saved  Americans 
from  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical  domination  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,*  and  third,  de- 
claring for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  cam- 
paign resulted  in  the  election  of  Polk  and  Dallas, 
although  their  majority  in  the  Electoral  College 
was  proportionately  larger  than  their  popltlar 
plurality. 

The  campaign  of  1848  was  waged  with  Lewis 
Cass  of  Michigan  and  William  O.  Butler  of 
Kentucky  as  ttie  Democratic  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President.  The  platform  of 
1848  reaffirmed  that  of  1840  and  1844,  and 
added  new  planks  covering  new  questions.  Res- 
olution No.  19  of  the  platform  of  1S48  is  given 
below  because  it  reiterates  the  Democratic  con* 
tcntion  in  regard  to  the  value  of  self-govem- 
menL    It  reads: 

Bantved.  That  in  view  ot  tbe  ncMit  devdopment  of 
id  political  truth,  of  the  aovareignty  <rf  tha  people 

acity  and  power  for  aalf^iveminent.  whKA 

thiooaa  and  erectina  npublica  on  the  niina 
in  the  Old  World,  we  bal  that  a  hi^  and 
devolved,  witb  Incr—aed  mpcnaibility,  ivoo 


dSiair 
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ese 


tte  DdnoHUfa  aiaty  el  tfcia  oountry.  W'ttw  ility  U  t) 
I^atr,  eqmUit)',  uid  £ri4<ciut]',  I 


The  Whig  candidates,  bowever,  Zachaiy 
Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore,  were  uiccessftd 
that  year,  havinKboth  si  popnlar  maiority  and  a 
■najon^  in  the  Electoral  CoUege.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1852  Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  William  R.  King  of  Alabama  were 
the  Etemocratie  nomineei,  aad  the  platform  re- 
iterated the  leading  planks  of  1840.  1844  atid 
1848. 

The  platform  of  1852  also-  reiterated  the  prin- 
dples  laid  down  io  the  KeatuclQ'  and  Virginia 
resolutions  and  defended  the  Mexican  War  'as 
just  aind  necessary.*  The  ettnt|Mign  of  1852 
resulted  in  an  overwbelffling  Democratic  tic- 
lory,  the  popular  pltua&ty  being  more  tlan 
200.000. 

The  ilavery  question  was  constantly  growing 
in  prominence,  and  at  last  exerted  an  influence 
upon  evtry  issue  that  arose.  The  position  takco 
tw  die  various  parties  in  regard  to  the  Ueximi 
War  was  largely  determined  by  the  slavery 
views  held  W  the  members  of  the  parties. 

Tbc  Fugitive  Slave  laws  of  the  various  Sutei 
also  came  up  for  consideration,  and  each  elec- 
tion showed  an  increase  in  the  anti-slavery 
mcnt.  In  1856  the  Democratic  platform  „ 
reaffirmed  the  principles  set  forth  in  1840  and 
reiterated  in  subsequent  campaigns.  It  quoted 
resolution  7  (^  the  platform  of  1840,  and  said: 

Tbkt  the  toncoiaB  pnpiMition  coven,  and  wuintandad 
to  *mbncc  Che  whole  lubject  of  ikvciy  tgttatkm  is  Con- 
m  I  III  and,  thucCon.  the  Demooatic  (arty  of  the  Unkm, 
■tan^t^  on  this  DAtionel  pUtfonUt  will  ftbide  by,  endedhen 
to.  a  futbful  exBCQtion  of  the  a£te  koown  aetlie  compnimiie 
meMum  Httled  by  the  Consnia  o(  185<^  "  the  act  for 
reclumiag  fn^tivea  from  eervice  labor  "  includeaj  which 
Act.  being  deeifloed  to  carry  oot  an  eitprtuproviaioa  of  the 
Ctmitilution.  cannot,  with  fidelity  thereto,  be  npeeled,  or 
to  chac^Ied  ae  to  dutroy  or  impair  iti  efficiency;  that  the 
Democratic  party  will  reiiat  an  attempts  at  renewing  in 
Consreia.  or  out  of  it,  the  asitatiori  of  the  ilavery  queetion, 
imder  whatever  ehape  or  cok»  the  attempt  m*y  be  made. 

The  Republican  party  took  the  name  by 
which  the  Democratic  party  was  orif^nally 
known  and  it  held  its  first  national  convention 
in  1856,  John  C  Fremont  and  William  L.  Day- 
ton being  the  nominees.  James  Buchanan  and 
John  C.  Breckinridge  were  the  Democratic 
nominees.  They  received  a  majority  of  60  in 
the.  Electoral  College  and  a  popular  plurality 
of  about  500,000.  The  American  party,  led  by 
Millard  Fillmore  and  Andrew  J.  Donelson,  se- 
cured only  ei^t  electors  but  polled  874,000, 
votes.  During  the  Buchanan  administration  the  ' 
Dred  Scott  decision  was  rendered,  and  thi^ 
while  it  was  a  legal  victory  for  the  friends  gi 
slavery,  resulted  in  an  anti-slavery  aettafion  that 
inured  to  the  advantage  of  the  Republican  parly. 

In  1860  the  conflict  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Democrats  became  irreeoncilabftj 
and  the  Charleston  convention,  which  met  23 
April,  bavii^  failed  to  harmonize  the  differ- 
ences adjourned  without  a  nomination.  The 
Northern  Democrats  met  at  Baltimore  18  June 
and  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Ilhnois 
for  President  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson  of 
Georgia  for  Vice-President,  while  the  Southern 
wing  of  the  party  met  at  the  same  place  10  davs 


later  and  nominated  John  C.  Breckinridge  of 
Kentucky  for  President  and  Joseph  Lane  of 
Oregon  for  Vice-President.  As  the  Douglas 
platforms  adopted  at  that  time  represented  the 
positions  taken  by  the  two  wings  of  the  party 
they  will  be  found  below : 

I.  Reiolved.  That  we.  the  Democracy  of  the  Union 
m  convention  aeaembled.  hereby  declare  oar  afflnnance 
of  the  resolutioni  onanimoiiili'  adopted  and  declared  a*  k 
i^tform  of  ,prin(riplae  by  the  Demociktic  oosTention  at 
CindnnatL.  in  the  year  IB56.  believing  that  Democratic 
principlee  are  imchaiiEeabEe  la  their  nature  when  applied 
to  the  iBina  nbject  matten;  and  m  lacommend.  as  the 
snlv  further  molntioaB.  the  following: 

cratic  carty  aa  to  the  nature  and  eitenl  of  the  powers  of  a 
Terrilorkl  lasialatun.  and  m  to  the  pamtt  and  dutiea  of 
Coocnai.  nnder  the  CkmstitutioD  of  the  United  States, 
over  the  institutica  of  tlavery  within  the  Terriloriea. 

1.  Reeolved,  That  the  Democratio  party  will  abide  bj- 
I  of  the  Soiinaia  Court  of  the  United  Statea 

duty  of  the  tJnited  Sutes 
Me  pTTitectian  to  all  its  dtitent 

„ 1.  aad  whether  native  or  tCKeicIu 

*■  Re*olv«d.  Tliat  one  ol  tb*  DKesaities  of  the  aoa, 
I  a  nubtsry,  commeroal,  and  postal  point  of  view,  ia  speed/ 
munnnication  between  the  Allantie  end  Pacilie  Stateej 
"  ie  party  pledge  au<h  cDnstitutl™sJ  SDviTa- 

Deure  tiM  constructiDii  of  a  Tsilroad  to  the 

■  "  ■      ~   ''~~d'o(  Ctii^ 


Court  of  ttie  Unitwl  States  shall  bs  respected  tv 
eitiieos.  snd  enforced  with  promptneu  -  - '  ' 
stStt  branch  ol  the  ffsnermi  foivoinent- 


party  at  CisdooUi  be  a^rnMd,  « 

1.  Thai  the  government  of  a  Territory,  orgwiieed  by 
en  act  of  Congress  is  provitiona]  and  temporary;  and,  during 
iH  edstMica.  all  dtisent  of  the  United  Btate*  have  an  eqnal 
right  to  eettle.  with  tbnr  property  in  th*  Temlory,  witbiMit 
tbdr  rights,  either  of  person  or  property,  being  deatroye 
01  impaired  liy  consreedonal  or  territoiidl  legidation. 

2.  That  it  is  the  doty  of  tbs  Federal  govecnmenC,  t 


of  persons  and  prupcny  in  the  Territories,  and  whenv«r 
elee  jts^omatltntional  authority  extends. 


3.  That  rrhen   the  settlers  ._   _    ., .  _ 

adeqoate  population,  form  ■  State  CoDstitution  in  piu- 
ioance  of  law,  the  right  of  sovereignty  commences,  and, 
being  eonsummated  by  adminiDn  into  the  Union,  they 
stand  on  an  eqital  footing  with  the  people  of  the  other  nates, 
— J  -■--  State  thus  oi(BDi»d  ought  to  be  " '  --  '  ■  - 
— ■'  "-"-    -I—-"-—  it,  Constitutio 


a  protiibits  o 


Federal  Uni. _._    __. 

.  gnises  the  tnatitDtion  at  ilavery. 

4.  That  the  Denocntic  party  ai«  in  favor  ol  the  aoqoi- 

lon  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  on  4uch  teimu  as  Bh«ll  he  httnor- 
<  to  oonelvei.  and  just  to  Spain,  st  the  Barlieat  practicable 


Hnenta  of  State  liiiMkrnrri  ti 
1    of   the    Fugitive  „Slave     ' 


_..    ..  _...     r!the   Cooslitution 
6.  That  the'  Democracy  of  the  United  Sutes  n 


.  One  of  the  greatest  tn ,,  —  _.,^. 

s  pohtical.  cotnmemial,  postal,  and  militaiy  point  of  view, 
is  a  speedy  communication  between  the  Pucific  end  Atlantic 
Hi4flta;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Democratic  party  do  hereby  pleibe 


dbyGoo<^le 
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It  will  be  sera  that  both  conventions  re- 
affirmed the  Gnonnati  platform  of  1856.  It 
wLl  also  be  noticed  that  the  only  difference 
between  tlie  platforms  grew  out  of  the  slavery 
queslion,  the  Douglas  pi al form  leaving  the 
question  to  the  Supreme  Court,  promising  to 
abide  by  its  decision ;  the  Breckinridge  platform 
declaring  that  the  people  of  a  Terriloty  had  the 
right  to  decide  the  slavery  question  lor  them- 
selves,  and  also  declaring  that  the  citizens  of 
tfae  various  States  had  the  right  to  settle  in  a 
Territory  and  carry  dieir  property  with  them 
(meaning  slaves}  without  being  interfered  with 
by  congressional  action. 

The  election  of  1860  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  Republican  party,  whose  candidates,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  ran  upon  a 
platform  denouncing  'threats  of  disunion,*  and 
saying  that  'the  new  dogma,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion, of  its  own  force,  carries  slavery  into  any 
or  all  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States." 
was  a  'dangerous  political  heresy.'  The  plat- 
form did  not  call  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  States  where  it  existed,  but  asserted  "that 
the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  is  that  of  freedom;  that  as  our 
Republican  fathers,  what  they  had  abolished 
slavery  in  all  our  national  territory,  ordained 
that  'no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,*  it  be- 
comes our  duty  by  legislation,  whenever  such 
legislation  is  necessary,  to  maintain  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  against  all  attempts 
to  violate  it;  and  we  deny  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, of  a  territorial  legislature,  or  any_  indi- 
viduals, to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any 
Territory  ol  the  United  States." 

Lincoln  received  a  popular  pluraUty  of  nearly 
500,000  and  a  plurality  of  108  in  the  Electoral 
Cdlege.  Douglas  came  seciMtd  in  the  popular 
vote,  but  fell  behind  both  the  Breckinridge  ticktl 
and  Bell  and  Everett  ticket  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege. This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Douglas 
vote   was   large  in  the   States  which  Lincoln 

In  the  war  between  the  States  the  supporters 
of  Doughs  enlisted  side  by  side  with  the  sup- 
porters of  Lincoln,  Douglas  himself  having 
tirged  the  support  of  Lincmn  in  the  war  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union.  During  the  war, 
however,  many  things  were  done  which  aroused 
criticism  from  the  Democratic  leaders,  and  by 
the  Democrats  generally.  Among  the  things 
complained  of  were  arrests  and  courts-martial 
in  States  not  in  insurrection  and  where  the 
civil  authority  was  undisturbed. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1864  announced 
■unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Union  under  the 
Constitution,  as  the  only  solid  foiuidation  of  our 
strength,  security  and  happiness  as  a  people^ 
and  as  a  framework  of  government  equally  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  o£  all  the 
Slates,  both  Northern  and  Southern  ;*  and  then 
declared 

H  the  Muae  of  tba  Ameriap  peopli,  tlut  after  fom  ymn 
■  '  '  .       -,  --  .--   -7  -   mjii^jy  necfluit^ 


of  «  war  powBi  higher  than  tba  CoristitutiDD,  the  Coiutt- 
tutiun  iti^  hu  been  dimeuileil  in  every  put  and  public 
libcny   ■nd   printe  oght   alike   trodden   down,   and  the 


Geo.  George  B.  UcOellan  of  New  Jersey 
was  nommated  by  the  Democratic  party  for 
President  and  George  H.  Pendleton  of  Ohio 
for  Vice-President.  The  election  resulted  in  a 
popular  majority  of  406,000  for  tfae  Republican 
ticket  and  in  an  electoral  majority  of  191  — 
Kentucky,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  being  the 
only  three  of  the  24  States  giving  their  electoral 
vote  to  the  Democratic  ticket  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  Republican  ptonJity  'was  less  than  it 
was  in  186a 

The  assassination  of  Abraham  Unoohi  and 
the  inauguration  of  Vice-President  Andrew 
Johnson  (q.v.)  as  F  resides!  precipitated  a 
struggle  in  which  most  of  the  ItepuUican  sen- 
ators and  members  of  Congress  were  arrayed 
against  the  President.  The  Democrats  took 
the  side  of  the  President,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  Republicans  prevented  tfce  adoption  of 
the  articles  of  impeachment  presented  by  die 

During  the  TCconstruction  period  that  fol- 
lowed, the  Democrats  insisted  that  the  States 
which  were  held  in  tbe  Union  should  be  given 
the  rii^ts  and  privileges  of  other  Stales. 

The  campawn  of  1868  was  fought  under  the 
leadership  of  Horatio  S^tnour  of  New  York 
and  Francis  F.  Blair  of  Missouri,  and  the  plat- 
form demanded: 

1.  Tminediate  rotoration  of  aH  the  State*  to  their 
rtsfata  in  the  Union  under  the  ConMitutiini,  and  of  crril 
■oramneDt  to  tfae  Aavrican  iMropIo, 

2.  Anmeatr  tpr  all  patt  poUticsl  □aeiwK.  and  the  ntpil>- 
tlon  of  the  elective  trancUse  in  the  Stata  by  their  dtiieiil. 

3.  PlTiOBnt  of  an  the  public  debt  of  tfae  Unit^  States 
M  rapidly  ai  pnctjab)*  —  all  nmey  dnwn  fi«  the 
p«opl«  bv  tflt>th>n,  encapt  ao  much  aa  i«  i«qaitita  £ar  the 
neceiaitiea  ot  the  govenuneot,  ecnnaoicaHy  admfailsUTed, 
being  bootMr  Bppliad  to  auch  payment;  and  when  flie 
ehligatiaia  of  tha  go  i  mm  ant  do  not  apccBly  Mate  mm 
their  fact,  or  the  lav  under  which  they  were  inued  aott 
not  provide  that  they  thall  be  paid  in  cuin,  thn-  otSht.  in 
right  and  jnMicv.  to  be  paid  b  the  lawful  money  of  tbe  Usitad 


curren^  I 


gcivemmi 
>ld«j  tbe 


Lent  and  tbe  people. 


the  laborer 

■oldier.  the  prxiuce . 

&  Boonomy  in  the  admini«tr»tiDa  of  the  g^ . — 

of  the  FTeedJnan'*  Bureau  and  jJl  pcHitical  instrumentaliitiea 
designed  to  lecure  Degre  lUpremaey;  nmplificction  of  the 
■yitsm  and  diacontiifuwice  of  inquintiinal  modea  ot  atmtAit 
and  collecting  internal  revenue;  that  the  burden  of  taTation 
may  be  e(|U^ii*d  and  teaaned,  and  tba  credit  of  tbe  »<cr>i- 
mant  and  the  curteaov  made  goad;  tiM  repeal  at  alTenact- 
msnta  for  enrolling  the  State  milrtia  into  nalioaa]  torot* 
in  time  of  peace;  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  upon  foreign 
import!,  and  audi  *iua]  taMtfcn  nndn  tba  intenad-revaue 
lawa  aa  wiU  afford  incideatai  protecCton  to  doxnectic  mAOi^ 
Eactarn.  and  »  will,  withoat  uDpaiiidg  tbe  revenue,  imixiee 
the  least  burden  upon,  and  beat  promote  and  e 
tban«i>tlndB*tn)Jmterett«of  thtoo      - 

7.  Reform  of  absMa  in  the  admin . . 

of  corrupt  men  from  office:  the  abrcgation  of  u 

— "  " ' — *= —  of  rigntfal  mithority  to.  and  the  inde- 

Bcutive  and  indicia]  dapartawala  of  the 
H»:  UK  auiwrdiitatioi)  <a  th*  nilitkry  to  the  d-" 
to  the  end  that  tl»  uaurpi  ~  ' 


_..„. , .     e  (tf  tlK 

.  ~.  naluialiied  dtizens  uaiost  the  abwilute  dactrine 
unutable  allegiance  and  the  daima  of  foreign  n 


libert)^   and 
that  inuncdiote  ci 


Besides  this  statement  of  the  position  of  the 

if  ioi  the  s"ta"te«,  or     parties  the  platform  arraigned  Uie  Republican 

party    for    its    reconstruction    polity,    chatging 

that  instead  of  restoring  tbe  Union  it  had  'so 
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far  at  was  iir  its  power  ditsotVed  it  and  luW- 
jected  10  States  in  time  of  profound  peace  to 
niiUtarr  dapotism  and  ne^o  supremacy,"  and 
that  it  had  'mrilified  die  rt^t  of  trial  by  jury, 
abolished  the  riffht  of  habeas  corpus  and  over- 
thrown the  freeaom  of  speech  and  prcss.^  The 
Republicans  nominated  GenCTBt  Grant  and 
Schuyler  Colfax  and  secured  a  poptilar  plu- 
rality of  about  SOOiOOO  (less  than  the  plurality 
of  1864)  and  an  electoral  majority  of  134. 

In  May  1872  a  conventioa  known  as  the 
Liberal  Rgtublican  Convention  was  held  at  Gn- 
dnnati,  Ohio,  and  nominated  Horace  Greeley 
of  New  York  for  President  and  Benjamin 
Gratz  Brown  of  Missouri  for  Vice-President 
The  platform-  demanded  the  recognition  of  the 
doctnnes  of  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law, 
and  pledged  the  paity's  support  to  Articles  13, 
14  aixl  15  of  our  amended  national  Constitu- 
tion. It  favored  the  sacred  matnteDance  of  the 
public  credit,  opposed  repudiation  and  insisted 
upon  du  return  to  specie  pmnnents. 

The  Democrats  met  on  9  July  at  Baltimore 
and  nominated  the  same  ticket  and  adopted  a 
platfonn  substantially  like  the  one  adopted  t^ 
the  Liberal  Republicans. 

Those  members  of  the  Democratic  party  de- 
scribing  themselves  as  ■straight-out'  Democrats 
met  3  September  foil  owing  and  nominated 
Charles  O'Connor  of  New  York  tor  President 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts  for 
Vice-President ;  although  both  declined,  nearly 
30,000  votes  were  cast  tor  the  head  of  the 
ticket  The  platform  declared  that  the  Balti- 
more convention  had  betrayed  the  narty  into  a 
false  creed  and  false  leadership,  and  proclaimed 
that  the  members  of  the  "straight-out"  Demo-  . 
cratic  party  preferred  principle  to  power,  and 
would  not  surrender  those  prind^es  in  ex- 
change for  offices  which  Presidents  confer. 
The  election  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  vic- 
tory for  the  R^iublican  ticket.  Grant  and  Wil- 
son receiving  ^6  electoral  votes  out  of  34!' 
and  a  popular  plurality  of  more  than  750,000. 

The  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley  brought 
to  his  party  a  large  number  of  influential  Re- 
publicans and  alienated  many  Democrats,  yet 
the  party's  vote  was  only  ^>ont  125,000  more 
than  the  Democratic  vole  of  186^  while  the 
Republican  vote  of  1872  was  nearly  600,000 
greater  than  the  vote  of  four  years  before. 

The  Democrats  entered  the  campaign  of  1876 
with  courage  and  confidence.  The  iscovery  of 
corruption  in  several  of  the  departments  and 
the  conviction  of  officials  high  in  authority,  to- 
gether with  the  panic  of  1873,  had  broken  the 


craticparty  look  advantage  of  the 

nominated  as  its  candidates  Samuel  J.  Til  den  of 
New  York,  who  had  become  conspicuous  in  re- 
form in  his  State,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of 
Indiana,  who  represented  all  that  was  highest 
purest  and  best  in  Democratic  principle  and 
purpose.  The  platform  described  the  abuses  of 
power  and  demanded  reform  in  every  depart- 
ment Among  other  things  it  demanded  re- 
form in  the  tariff  and  condemned  the  resump- 
tion clause  of  1875. 

The  campaign  resulted  in  a  popular  plnrality 
of  250,000  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks.  The  re- 
mit, however,  was  disputed  and  charges  of 
fraud  were  made  in  the   election  of  several 


-States.  The  situation  grew  to  serious  that 
Congress  created  an  electoral  commission,  to 
which  the  whole  matter  was  referred.  This 
commission  was  composed  of  five  senators 
selected  by  that  body,  five  members  of  Con- 
gress selected  by  that  body,  and  the  five  senior 
members  of  the   Supreme   Court.    See  Elec- 

-KSAl.  COU  HISS  ION. 

The  Senate  being  Republican  selected  three 
Republicans  and  two  Democrats ;  the  House 
being  Democratic  selected  three  D«niocrats  and 
two  Republicans^  and  of  the  judges  three  were 
Republicans  and  two  Democrats.  The  Elec- 
toral Commission  thus  contained  eight  Republi- 
cans and  seven  Democrats  and  on  every  con- 
tested qnestion  the  vote  stood  eight  to  seven, 
each  member  casting  his  vote  so  that  it  would 
aid  hh  party. 

The  Democrats  of  1880  endorsed  the  princi- 
ples embodied  in  the  platform  of  1876,  protested 
against  centratixation  as  dangerous  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  denounced  the  ■great  fraud  of 
1876  and  1877  by  which  upon  a  false  count  of 
the  electoral  votes  of  two  States  the  candidate 
defeated  at  the  polls  was  declared  to  be  Presi- 
dent, and  for  the  £rst  time  in  American  history 
the  wilt  of  the  people  was  set  aside  under  a 
threat  of  military  violence."  The  rioting  of 
the  wrong  of  1876  was  declared  to  be  the  para- 
mount issue.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  the 
Democratic  nominee,  weakened  his  campaign  by 
putting  the  tariff  question  aside  as  'a  local 
issue.*  He  was  defeated,  however,  by  a  popu- 
lar vote  of  less  than  10,000  and  by  only  59  votes 
in  the  Electoral  College. 

In  1884  the  Democrats  met  at  Chicago  and 
Dominated  Grover  Cleveland  of  New  York  fol" 
President  and  Thomas  A,  Hendricks  of  Indiana 
for  Vice-President    A  platform  of  great  length 


was  adopted,  the  tariff  question  being  the  o 
discussed  at  great  leooth.    The  platbitm  cc_ 
tained  the  folTowing  plank  on  the  money  ques- 


tion; "We  believe  in  Hooett  money,  the  gold  and 
silver  coinage  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  cir- 
culating medium  convertible  Into  such  money 
without  loss.'  This  platform  also  contained  a 
plank  reaffimuDg  that  portion  of  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1856  which  endorsed  the  liberal 
principles  of  Jefferson. 

The  Republican  ticket,  headed  by  James  G. 
Blaine  and  John  A.  Logan,  received  a  plurali^ 
of  a  little  more  than  20,000  in  the  popular  vote, 
but  Mr.  Oeveland  had  37  majority  in  the  Elec- 
toral College, 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1838  reaffirmed 
the  platform  adopted  in  1884  and  endorsed  the 
President's  views  on  the  tariff  question  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  tariff  message  which  be  sent  to 
Congress  in  December  1887.  The  tariff  question 
was  made  the  paramount  issue  and  the  cam- 
paign waged  on  this  question;  and  resulted  in 
the  election  of  the  Republican  ticket  and  its 
candidate^  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Levi  P. 
Morton,  that  ticket  having  a  majority  of  65  in 
the  Electoral  College,  althou^  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  had  a  popular  plurality  of  about 
100,000. 

During  the  Cleveland  administration  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  reduce  the  tariff  and  the 
Mills  Bill  received  the  suiq>ort  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Senate  and  House.  The 
Republicans,  however,  to<^  advantage  of  the 
Rqmblican  victory  of  1888  to  ptopo^  and  enact 
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a  high  tariff  law,  known  as  the  UcKlnley  Act, 
taking  its  name  from  the  chainnaa  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  law  was  followed  by  an  increase  in 
pnces  of  commodities  and  it  became  the  para- 
mount issue  in  the  following  campaign  of  1892. 
The  Democratic  party  that  j;ear  nominated 
Grover  Cleveland  for  a  third  ttme  and  named 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of  Illinois  as  his  rtmning 


There  was  a  fight  in . .    ..  _ 

tariff  plank,  and  as  finally  adopted  it  declared 
that  the  Federal  government  hkd  no  consttHi- 
tionat  power  to  impose  and  collect  tarifl  duties 
except  for  revenue  only.  ,  The  trusts  were  de- 
nounced and  the  party  pledged  to  the  enactment 
of  taws  made  to  prevent  and  control  them. 

The  money  plank  of  the  platfonn  was  as 
follows : 


o(  it*  lunagrteri.  u  wdl  u  it*  kuthor,  uuioui  (or  iti  tptmdr 
nt>Bl.  W*  hold  totbmateot  both  Bold  and  dnr  u  Uh 
aundMd  a»a>y  c<  tha  ctnmtiy.  and  te  tba  ooioua  of  both 

^Id  and  ailnr  without  ducmmoauoD  acainat  athcr  nwtiu 
ir  cha^  for  oiiDtagt.  bat  the  dolUr  unit  of  coinaoc  of  both 


.  decision  was  ren- 
dered at  the  second  hearing.  At  the  first  hear- 
ing the  vote  stood  foor  to  four,  and  as  the 
ninth  judge  who  was  not  present  imtil  the  sec- 
ond bearing  favored  die  tax  it  required  the 
chaise  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
judges  to  render  tfae  income  tax  inoperative. 

After  the  passage  of  the  tariff  law  the  cur- 
rency question  again  occupied  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  became  tbe  paramount  issue  in 
the  campat^  of  1896.  The  money  issue  was 
fonglit  out  in  the  party  and  the  delegates  to  At 
Chicago  convention  were  instructed  to  carry 
otit  the  financial  policy  endorsed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  convention  selecting  them, 
who  in  turn  had  been  instructed  by  county  con- 
ventions. As  a  result  of  this  inter-party  contest 
the  advocates  of  bimetallism  won  a  decisive 
victory,  having  more  than  two-thirds  of  die 
national  delegates, 

Tbe  followii^  platform  was  adopted: 

•  of  thg  United  Stats  is  National 
J  do  ftalBmi  our  Klleeiuice  to  tbnae 

prat  aaaatBl  latiiLiplia  ot  juMtioa  and  hbartr.  opon  wtiieh 

our  butituliona  an  faunded,  aod  whkli  tha  Deowcntic 

patty  bM  kdvocatcd  tron  ledCnon'*    ' 

KaAmmf  apaadi.  If"^ • •- 


President  Harrison  was  renominated  by  the 
Republicans  and  Whitelaw  Reid  was  placed 
upon  the  ticket  with  him.  In  the  election  the 
Democratic  ticket  polled  a  plurality  of  132  in 
the  Dectaral  Col1«e  and  a  popular  piurali^ 
of  about  380,000.  The  People's  Party  nomi- 
nated James  B,  Weaver  of  Iowa  for  President 
and  James  G.  Field  of  Virginia  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent  and  polled  a   little  more  than   1,000,000 

During  Fre»dent  Qeveland's  second  term 
two  questions  occupied  public  attention  —  the 
money  question  and  the  tariff  question.  Con- 
gress was  called  together  in  extraordinary 
session  in  August  1393  and  the  President 
recommended  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  L^aw.  By  reference  to  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1892  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mon^ 
plank  contained  a  statement  of  the  party's  faith 
in  the  double  standard  as  well  as  its  desire  for 
die  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  an  effort 
to  repeal  the  makeshift  without  restoring  the 
double  standard  caused  a  division  in  the  ranks 
of  the  party;  but  the  President  succeeded  in 
securing  the  legislation  which  he  desired.  Doing 
this,  however,  he  had  tfae  support  of  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  Republican  senators  and 
members  tHan  he  had  of  the  Democrats. 

Congressman  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  reported  a  measure 
which  bears  his  name  and  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  was  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of 
tariff  reform ;  but  it  was  emasculated  by  the 
Senate,  where  a  coterie  of  Democratic  senators 
refused  to  support  it  until  the  rates  of  several 
schedules  were  raised.  The  President  refused 
to  sign  the  bill,  bttt  allowed  it  to  become  a  law 
without  his  signature.  The  bill  contained  an 
income  tax,  but  this  clause  was  declared  un- 


lb«  righta  <A  the  SUta  ai. , 

cDoflning  the  gefwraJ  goranimant  to  the  i  ii  1 1  ia»  at  tbe 
iwm  gnntAd  by  lb*  CouMitntiaB  c<  U»  Uoitod  State*. 


that  the  Pddwal  Conatitation  named  iUva  aad  gold 
toeetber  ai  tbe  moner  metal*  ol  tbe  United  State*,  and  that 
tbe  fint  ceiaac*  kw  pu*ed  br  Coagnaa  oBder  tfae  Coniti- 
tution  made  the  aQvet  doUat  Um  maatnarr  mit  ai>d  admitttd 
Bold  to  fnt  coiuce  ,f  -      --    ■       ■  -        ■  ~ 

Wg  dadan  (bM  (be  aM  of  U73  d .  . 

without  the  ImoirMte  or  appnnat  tt  (b*  Amadsn  peoole 
bM  lenlted  in  the  appreciatiMi  el  gold  and  a  conEapondtM 
faU  in  the  pricea  of  oommoditiei  produced  by  tbe  people; 
a  heavr  increaee  ta  tbe  tnrdea  <t  taxation  and  of  an  debt*. 
public  and  piimta;  tbe  earichment  of  the  mooey-londinf 
clsia  at  borne  and  abroad;  the  proMntion  of  mduatry  and 

I  uaaltenblT  oppoead  (o  monoDietalliKn.  wbid 
hhb  Mjcnu  fact  tbi  pco^erity  of  an  induftna]  people  ie 
tbe  panlyeif  of  haiil  timei.  Gold  mODometaDuln  i*  a 
Biitiih  policy,  and  its  adoption  baa  bnni(tit  other  nation* 
into  fiaaiKial  fervitnda  (o  Loadon.  It  1*  -oot  only  bb- 
Arneikan*  but  anti-Amaricaii,  and  it  can  la  ^t*****i1  <m 
the  United  State*  on^r^/^  atiflinc  <^tb»t  r"    " 

is  i;ibaiidiKinrtia&  VareftbeRniArtion. 

We  demand  tbe  fi«*  and  unlimited  coiaace  of  both 
■ilnr  and  gold  at  the  present  l*cal  ntio  o(  Itf  to  1  witboM 
mitina  for  the  aid  or  oonaent  of  eay  other  Datioa.  We 
dtmand  that  the  itandard  nlnr  dolkr  ehall  be  a  full  leaal 
tender,  equally  witb  v>ld.  for  all  daUi.  pablfc  and  private. 
and  we  famr  nch  Ie£[i1atian  a*  wiQ  prevent  for  tbe  future 
tbe  demonetiiatian  at  any  kind  of  legal-tender  tnoney  by 

We  aie  oppoeed  to  the  policy  and_pnctKe  of  aurreodering 
to  the  holder*  of  the  ob1«atioat  of^tbe  Units]  State*  tbe 
option  reearved  try  Hw  to  tbe  ^vemment  of  redeeming 
(uch  obligation*  in  either  aitver  ootn  or  gold  coin. 

We  are  □nxaed  to  the  imiina  of  inleiett-bennnc  bond* 
of  the  United  State*  in  time  of  pace  and  condemn  the 
trafficldas  with  hanldnB  lyndicatea.  which,  in  eiehan)(e  for 

1 — J J  .. .^(  jQ  thmnalvw,  aupplr  the 

maintMiw  the  policy  of  sold 


dbyGoo<^le 


QBMOCKATIC  PARTY 


individtuJi.    W«,  tiitnlott. 


money,     hood,  uid,  while  tb«y  lamiJn  TaiilUjiiat,  m  bold  tl 


TntJUfT.  (OWthH  with  tba  Dutrict  ol  Colmntu  iM 
AlAika.  ihotud  be  btnu  £dt  rqtideau  of  tiM  Territory  or 
District  io  whWi  theii  dntin  '  *        '     ~ 


to  pul , ,  _. 

to  t)ia  Uoit^  SMtM.  ■ban  be  iouad  tw  t! 

tlw  UnitMl  SMtM  *nd  ttoB  he  ndnnable 

We  hokl  th&t  tariff  dutiM  ■hall  ' 


_._^ JO  the  Uc^lsr  hw,  which  

twice  bcea  cnwbimiMid  by  the  people  ia  tutionBl  dectioDt. 
and  which,  macted  under  the  f  •£»  pk>  of  protectioa  to 
home  isdoHfy,  proved  •  prolific   breeder  cJ  tjuiti  and 
mooopoliBe.  eiuicliBd  the  few  at  tbe  eapeii«B  of  the  i 
rartricted  (imde  aad  domved  tbe  pniducen  of  the 
AnMriCBn  it^itia  ol  aoceoa  to  tbetr  oatDral  nurlcet). 

Until  the  monar  oiuetiaii  i*  teltled  we  are  oppoicd  to 
any  BCitatiini  for  further  changoe  in  dot  tariff  lawi,  exoe]rt 
each  0*  are  nBrn—rT  to  meet  the  deficit  In  revenna  caueed 
by  tha  aduen*  dadifen  of  tha  Saprane  Conrt  on  the  h 
tax.     But  for  thie  itamta  by  tha  Snpnmt  Coart 
woold  be  m  deficit  ia  tha  teraBua  uder  the  law  peieed  b 
Demooatic  Cangrm  in  etrict  porananea  of  the  Diiifi 
dadaona  of  that  eooit  for  nauly  100 


the  ablaat  iud««a  ' 

dedaie  that  it  ii  the  duty  of  Congreea  to  i 

■titutkoBl   poner   trtiieh  remaina  after  thi.. 

which  mar  come  from  ita  rararaal  by  tbe  court  aa  it  i 

hereafter  M  eomtitiitad.  ao  that  tha  burdnu  of  tau 

may  be  eqa^y  and  impartially  laid,  to  the  ead  that  malth 

marbcair  1 1*  doe  ptcponiao  of  the  eipanaa  e<  the  govemmant. 

We   hold   that  tha   meet  afBctant   way  of  ptotectinc 

American  labor  ia  to  prevaat  the  i ""' —  -^  ' — ' — 

peuper  labor  to  compete  whh  it  in  1 
that  the  mine  of  the  home  market  to 

■nd  mrtkeqa  la  (Katly  radacad  by  a  n ^  _, 

— tea  tiia  pricea  of  tlnr  prodacta  below  the  ecat 
1.  and  tluu  dapiiiea  tham  of  tha  meaaa  ot 


land)  of  tba  Unu«d  StMea  thaiild  be  ^wopiiaied  to  tha 
catabliihment  of  free  homea  for  American  otiiena. 

We  neommend  that  the  Tmitoiy  of  Alaoka  ba  jpantad 
a  delesata  in  Coasreea  and  that  the  HMral  land  ana  timbar 
lawi  Id  tlw  United  States  be  eitcnded  to  laid  Territory. 

The  Monioe  Doctrine,  oi  oriainally  declared,  and  oa 
Interpret*!  by  aucoedisH  Presidanta,  ii  a  penuanant  pM 
-'  '*»  farcin  9pii^  of  the  United  Stotea  and  muit  at  aU 

■     HI  lyrnpROiy  to  the  people  of  Cuba  in  tl 

-  -____.»  tberty  i-'  -" " 

Tt  arc  applied  to  li-. , . 

It  aa  providad  to  the  Conotinitioo.     We  favor  a] 
t,  Sied  terma  of  oSce,  >    ' 


Jle  goiRnunent.  n 


States  easy  and 
dasNuid  aid  M 


, , foreaoinfldi 

n  of  principlea  and  porpoeee  to  tha  toneideiate  )nd_ 

the  Amertoan  peaple.     We  iavits  the  cupport  trf  lO 

iiena  who  approve  tliem  end  who  deiin  '     *  '    ~ 

made  eflecti^  through  legiolaticn 

people  and  tbe  natoittion  ol  the  oi 

The  minority,  led  by  Senator  Hill  of  New 
Yor)^  submitted  the  following,  which  was  re- 
jected by  the  convention: 

To  the  Democratic  National  Convention:  16  debgateo. 
conatituting  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutiona. 
And  many  dedanitlaiia  ia  tha  nport  of  the  maionty  U> 
wliich  they  caiuiot  give  their  aoaent.  Some  of  theee  arc 
wholly  luneceaury.  Some  an  ill  conndered  and  ambttni- 
onaly  phraied.  while  othert  are  er* — ■ —  '—'  " — ■—*— — '- 
of  the  w«lt«ecovuiad  principlea  r ' 
osntant  themaelTaa  with  thii  i 


I  td  the  party.    Tha  nrinority 

rcDraL  upraaeion  of  their 
[  of  tbe  Qbjec- 

tfae  Guociai  9u(aUon.  irtiic^  m^agae  at  ttiia  ti: 


tkmable  features  of  tbe  report  cf  tbe 
"manciol  9U<atlon.  irtlicli  en 
1  of  public 


fundamentally  fi 


what  the  minority  regard'u  vital 
to  demand  a  distinct  statement  of 

what  thflj;  hold  to  aa  tba  only  juit  and  true  eapTBesym  of 
Democratic  faith  upon  the  paramount  iuue,  as  fotlovri. 
^.•.i-i.  ;_  _«.,.. „.. — :. —  ._  .^-  BiuiDda!  plank  la 


uuueia:  anq  wa  apiKOTe  uw  Dui 
of  tha  Unitad  Statsa  Saoata.  and 
of  Kapnaentatirse,  r^ttve  to  c~ 
and  providing  lor  trials  by  nuy  i . 

£fo  diocrimination  f^*^*M  be  indulged  in  by  the  aoverii- 
ment  of  tbe  Ualtad  9utes  in  favor  of  any  <k  iti  dabtora. 
We  approve  of  the  refuial  of  the  Pif^-third  Coi« 
pass  the  Pacific  Roilmad  Punding  Bill  and  deneni 
efiort  of  the  preeent  Hepubhcon  Coogreei 


we  favor  the  .^_ 

ixiittiw  gold  itoAdard  OS  euentisl  to 

pnUicidMtea.  asd  tha loepiag innlate irf I 

ot.    W*  maiat  that  sU  onr  sapar  aatd  sili— , 

oholl  be  kept  abaolutely  at  a  parity  with  BoM'.  1^  Dnno- 


the  party  of 


,  .  ._  opcoeed  to 
aa  a  part  of  our  permanant  finaHaal 
'  ' — ^"  the  graouol  retirement  end 


we  heartily  en^oree  the  nj 
peniiona,  that 
the  pension  r 
■hould  be  del 


.^ ja  shall  be  arbitrarily  drc,^ 

;  and  the  fact  of  enlistment  one 
ed  conclusive  evidence  against  di 
oisability  before  enlistment. 

We  favor  the  admission  of  the  Territorice  of  Nc 
Arisona,  and  Oklahoma  into  the  Union  as  Statei 
favor  the  early  admiaeion  of  all  the  Ti     '      ' 


y  population  sad  resources  V. 


iviiu  the 


..,   .ilso  fed  that  tba  report  of  the  tnaionty 
(wlinE  to  nsake  any  iced^iition  of  tbe  hmeaty , 
fuw  and  fidelity  c£  the  preeent  Democratic 
therefore    offer    the    fotJowim 
the  majority  taaoit:   "  \A 
courage  and  Hriity  of  tiM 


"Google 
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The  rnsiin  resolutions  submitted  by  the 
minority  were  reJEcted  Inr  more  than  a  two- 
tfairds  vole  and  the  plattoim  as  reported  by 
the  committee  was  adopted  by  the  same  vot& 
The  resolution  endorsing  the  administration  wu 
defeated  by  a  little  less  than  two-thirds. 

The    convention    named    as    its    candidates 


Democrats  met  at  Indianapolis  in  September 
followiiw,  issued  a  platform  endorsing  the  gold 
standard  and  named  John  M.  Pauner  and 
Simon  B.  Buckner  as  their  National  tickeL 
William  McKinley  of  Ohio  and  Garret  A. 
Hobart  of  New  Jersey  were  the  nominees  of 
the  Rc^niblican  convention.  The  platform  con- 
tained  a  plank  favoring  a  protective  tariff  and 
a  plank  oppocing  free  coinage  until  fore' 
co-operation  cottld  be  secured  —  but  pie  „ 
ing  the  party  to  promote  inCematloaal  bimetal- 

The  People's  party,  fipeneralty  known  as  the 
Populist  party,  met  at  Saint  Louis  and  adopted 
a  platform  containing  the  same  silver  plank  as 
the  Democratic  platform  and  endorsed  and 
nominated  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. Instead  of  endorsing  Mr.  Sewall  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  the  convention  named  Thomas 
E.  Watson  of  Georgia  for  that  oSice.  The 
Stiver  Republicans  met  at  the  same  time,  en- 
dorsed the  Democratic  ticket  and  adopted  a 
silver    plank    identical    with    the    Democratic 

"ITie  campaign  aroused  deep  feeling  on  both 
sides  and  was  warmly  contested  in  the  Central 
States.  It  became  apparent  early  in  the  cam- 
^gn  that  the  Democratic  ticket  would  carry 
the  Western  and  Southern  States  and  that 
the  Republican  ticket  would  sweep  the  Eastern 
States.  A  very  large  vote  was  polled,  the  total 
that  year  being  nearfy  2,000,000  in  excess  of  the 
total  vo*e  of  four  years  before.  The  Republican 
party  secured  a  popular  plurality  of  601,854. 
The  electoral  vote  stood :  McKinley  and  Hobart, 
271 ;  Bryan  and  Sewall,  176. 

Between  1896  and  1900  there  w«s  an  un- 
prT>vement  in  industrial  conditions,  an  increase 
in  the  volume  of  money  and  a  series  of  wars 
throughout  the  world.  In  1898  the  United 
States  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  Cubans  and 
became  involved  in  a  war  with  Spain,  which 
war  resulted  in  CutMB  independence ;  but  during 
the  war  a  naval  victory  in  the  PhiUppines  put 
this  nation  in  temporary  control  ol  those 
islands  and  resnited  in  our  poscession  of  them 
as  an  indemnity  for  the  »Lpenses  incurred  in 
behalf  of  the  Cubans.  The  cession  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  the  United  States  raised 
a  question  which  has  not  p-et  been  settled  The 
sentiment  is  at  present  divided,  the  Democrats 
favoring  the  immediate  promise  that  independ- 
ence will  be  ETVcn  as  soon  as  a  stable  govern- 
ment is  established,  this  independence  to  be 
accompanied  by  protection  from  outside  inter- 
ference. Some  of  the  Republicans  desire  that 
the  Philippine  Islands  be  held  under  a  colonial 
system  and  others  desire  that  the  islands  be 
given  a  territorial  form  of  government  with  a 
view  to  ultimate  statehood. 

The  Democratic  convention  which  met  at 
Kansas  City.  4  July  1900,  endorsed  the  Declara- 
tion oi  Independence  and  adopted  the  following 
platform : 


We,  the    nprBwataUvH    ol    the 

the  United  Sutci.  usemblcd  in  nattoDU  con 
umivervuy  of  the  Adoption  of  the  Declerj 

Clence,  ilo  reaffinn  oui  bith  in  th«t  ii 
of  the  inklienable  richtft  of  oun  ant 
the   Constitution   framed   in   hannnny 


nsi  uid  letter. 

We  dedue  ignin  th»t  al 
len  denvB  theii  jiut  powei 


_.  ^-.^^^,    thsrawitb  hi;  tbi 

Wb  hold  vith  the  UniMd  Buita 

Oedaratioa  at  Indopnileaae  ii  t^ 

i.  ot  which  the  CoiMittitiim  ■■  the 


.  anj'.eov 


t  an  Eucutive 


at  to  impnee  upon  any 

_.  -. „  eulMtitutc  the  methoda 

those  of  a  ivpubhc.     We  hold  that  the 
'^_  ^  ^'  *"^  deoDunr*  the  doctTiao 

Conetituticn,   am  uerdea  lawful 

inty  boyond  it  or  m  violation  of  It. 

' '  th»i  no  Bfltion  can  koH  enduxt  half  mpuhlic 

i.  and  we  nam  the  Ameiican  people  thai 
roftd   wilL   lead   quickly  and   iii«vitablT  ta 

Believina  in  theee  fundamental  pj 
the  Poilo.  RJcwi  U*r,  enacted^  by  a 

GoM  aiid  Di 

It  bnacb  of  the  il 

pemle  of  Porto  Kits  a 


omdeauiad  by  the  Supreme  Oourt  u  bi 

We  ooademii  and  denouiice  the  Philjiqiine  policy  ai  tb* 
ffiuMUt  (dDunKntiaii.     It   hu   JDvohrad   the    pubUc    in 

■iiiieiei]'  war,  IBenScBd  the  UvB  at  manr  of  our  hoMkc 

ma*  ead  placed  tha  United  State*.  pnTkniely  k 
appkaded  thmqlKMt  tba  woid  M  UiB  chasqiion  a 

Stoiee  the  iSnti  of  osr  fonnar  allica  to  adiueTC  libenp 
■eK-caventiiHDt.    Tha  FiUpimis  caaaM  be  dtieena  with- 
'  ay  cannot  be  eubiecta 


takeain  dcacable  teiritpry  irtiich 
in  (h«  Union  and  wboM  PMpI*  an 

American  dtiiena.  We  favor  eipanaion  oy  evary  peacerai 
and  legitimate  OMana.  Bat  «a  an  unaUerably  oppoeed  to 
leiBinc  or  punAaiiBC  diatant  lalaada  to  be  gmmta  outsde 
t)M  Conetitutioo  and  whoae  peosle  e«a  nevar  become  dtieaaa. 
"'  are  in  favCT  at  "*— "-g  tha  Rspablic'*  inSuancs 
but  beliSM  that  ioflBanca  ihould  be 
^n  vid  violence,  but  ttaniugh  the  per- 
hifh   and   hooorablB   aiAnii>le-    Tha 


amoojth 


n  adopted  ai 

._ POO,  tint  the 

Republican  nu^  "  ataodfaetly  adhena  to  the  policv  bb- 
noomed  in  tlie  Mosnie  Doctruw."  i>  manifeatly  dtcaplive. 
Thii  piefwrion  ia  onatndicted  bj  the  avnnd  poliigr  of  that 


;any.  In  oppoaition  to  the  epint  of  the  Monioe 

to  asiain  and  hold  aovamicntr  ovar  large 

aad  lusa  ninnbere  ot  pasplr   '-   ""■  -    -  ■  - 


Google 
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eU-di*d^iwd  SMt*  militia  an  amply  (i 
ace.     Tma  republic  hu  no  place  fn-  a  vl 


The  National 


ithii  o 


people.  Such  organizi 
and  safety.  For  Ibe 
with  the  Pbilippine  c 

volunteer  organizatioc 

the  andent  and  fixed  [ 


t  military 

ntiy-i 

..  United  Siaus 
3j  la  ine  patiiouc  heart*  of  a  free 
iOQs  are  ever  an  clement  of  Atienfith 
list  time  in  our  hi»tojy  and  coeval 
dqueEt  baa  tbere  been  a  wholesak 
le-honoted  and  approved  WBtGin  ot 

We  denounce  it  ej  un-AJmerican. 
Republican  and  aa  a  subveikion  of 
ineiplcs  of  a  free  people. 

—     ■■-'-'-■-"-■-    --■     -itqlerablB. 


They 


g  both  c 


ilerial 


it  opportunity  fo 


arbitrarily  fix  the  1 
individual  euerey  and 

bettennent.     Iney  an. j.. . . 

for  appropriating  the  fruits  of  industry  to  the  htiiefit  of  the 
fev  at  the  expenae  of  the  many,  and  uslesa  their  inaatiata 
ireed  ia  checked  alt  wealth  will  be  asKretated  in  a  few  handa 
and  the  republic  deatroyed. 

The  dishoneat  paltcnnji  with  the  trust  evil  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  State  and  national  ptatfoTma  ts  conclusive 
proof  of  tna  truth  of  the  charge  that  traits  f—  ''-- '---' 


product  c 


RopubUcAi]  iawa.  and  that  they  arc  , 


at  they  axe  foat^jed  by 
protwfod  by  Ibo  Repub- 


We  pledge  the  Democrslic  party  to  an  unceasing  war- 
fiM  in  nation.  State  and  city  against  private  monopoly  io 
enry  farm-  Bxistinff  lawa  against  tmata  muat  be  enforced* 
and  more  vtringeiit  once  nuat  be  enacted  jvgvidin^  for 
pnblicity  aa  tii  the  affairs  of  corporations  engaged  in  inter.- 
■tate  conmuiQtt  requiring  all  corporations  to  show,  befotv 
doinc  busin**  outaide  ttw-  State  of  their  oricin,  that  they 
have  sio  water  io  thear  atoclc,  aad  that  tbty  have  not  ai- 
to  tnonopollse  any  branch 
ly  artidia  of  iDsrchandise. 


77lSl 


the  maiEa 


trr. 


hensive  laws  nponthe  snbjcct  of  „^_ 

Tarifl  laws  ihould  be  amended  by  putting  tlte  praducta 
of  trusts  upon  ihf  free  liett  to  prevent  monopoly  under  the 
plea  of  prcftection- 

The  failure  of  the  preeeni  Repahljcaii  admin  iatecatloa. 
with  an  abaolute  control  o<«r  all  the  brandies  of  the  national 
goverament.  to  enact  any  legislation  deaigned  to  prevent  or 
even  curtail  the  abeorbing  power  of  trusts  and  illegal  com- 
binatioDs,  or  to  eoforce  the  anti-trust  lava  already  on  the 
statute  bo&ka-  DTi>vea  the  insincerity  of  the  high-eounding 
phrases  of  the  RepubUon  pblform. 

CorpDrations  should  be  protected  in  all  tbeir  tishtt,  and 
their  Iceitimste  intenata  should  ba  respected.  Imt  any 
attempt  by  coipoiations  to  mtctfere  srith  public  a&uie  af 
'He  paopte  or  to  ct^trol  the  sovereigtity  which  creates  them 
loold  be  forbidden  under  aucb  penaltias  at  will  main  such 


The  Republican  ticket,  headed  by  Fresideat 
McKinley  and  Theodore-  Roosevelt  of  New 
York,  was  aeain  successful,  thepc^ular  plurality 
beiiiK  8*9,456.  The  ■  electoral  vote  stood,  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Roojevelt  292 ;  Bryan  and  StcvcBsoa 
1S5.  The  carapaigB  of  1900  did  not  cxdte  as 
nntch  interest  a$  the  preceding  campaign.  In 
1904  Alton  B.  ParLer  of  New  York  was  Boni- 
nated  for  President,  with  Henry  G.  Davis  of 
West  Virginia  foi  Vicct- President.  In  this  elec- 
tion th«  partv  practioklly  reversed  its  previous 
position  on  the  money  question.  The  RepuUi- 
can  par^,  with  a  ticket  headed  W  Presidetd 
Roosevelt,  was  again  sucoessful,  the  electoral 
vote  standing  336  to  140. 

Whiie  Roosevelt's  popular  vote  and  Mpidar 
majority  were  the  largest  ever  recorded  tor  any 
President  i^  to  that  tune,  it  is  remarkable,  and 
indicative  oi  the  increasing  independence  of  the 
voters,  that  five  Stales  which  gave  Roosevelt 
large  majorities  elected  Democratic  governors : 
Uassachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Colorado, 
and  Montana.  The  same  zeal  ior  tborou^' 
goine  refoitn  and  an  appreciation  of  the  per- 
sonal character  of  candidates  has  greatly  af- 
fected State  and  municipal  elections,  resulting 
in  the  overthrow  of  bosses  and  machines  and 
a  permanent  elevation  of  popular  political 
Standards  for  parties  and  for  a<uninist ration, 

.The  principal  declarations  in  the  platform  of 
the  Democratic  party,  adopted  at  Saint  Louis, 
Mo.,  8  July  IPOTwere: 

In  favor  of  laws  giving  labor  and  capital  itopartiaOy 
their  just  rights;  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of  indirect  contenpta 
in  Pedeial  Courta;  tibo^  approprialiona  for  the  improvB- 
Bsot  a(  waterways;  economy  oI  adminiMntiao.  without 
Impairiac  afficisacy  ol  any  branoh  tt  thegonaament)  and 
the  enforcement  ot  honesty  m  public  service: 
'  ConderanHw  the  actKia  of  the  RepiUiIican  party  i 
litHM  in  iMusinc  to  p— ••■'^  — •---  J— — ■ ■ 


of  ths  scope  oi  the 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  question  of  imperial- 
ism  was  made  the  paramount  issue,   the   

question  coming  next  ' 


given   to    it.      The    „ -..,    .    -- 

atfirnied  the  principles  embodied  ia  the  Chicago 
platform,  and  reiterated  the  pQsitioti  taken 
four  years  befor-e  on  the  money  question  and 
on  several  other  questions. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  renominated  and  Adlai  £. 
Stevenson  of  Illinois  was  placed  upon  the 
ticket  as  the  candidate  for  Vice-President. 
This  ticket  was  endorsed  later  by  the  People's 
Party  convention,  and  by  the  Silver  Republi- 
can convention,  both  of- which  parties  adopted 
platforms  in  line  with  the  Democratic  platform 
upon  the  leading  issues.  The  Democratic  ticket 
was  also  endorsed  by  the  Anti-impef^lials. 

While  the  Democrats  fried  to  focus  public 
attention  upon  the  menace  of  imperialism,  the 
Republicans  said :  "Let  well  enough  alone,"  and 
credited  the  improved  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple in  part  to  the  gold  standard  and  in  part  to 


In  1908  the  Republican  party  nominated  Sec- 
retary ot  War  William  Howard  Taft,  of  Ohio, 
for  President  and  Congressman  James  S.  Sher- 
man, of  New  York,  for  Vice-President,  The 
Democratic  party  for .  the  third  dme  selected 
William  J.  Bryan  as  its  Freadential  candidate 


dbyGoot^Ie 
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and  John  W.  Kern,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, The  Socialists  nominated  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  of  Indiana,  and  Ben  Hanford,  of  New 
York;  the  Populists  Thomas  E.  Watson,  of 
Georgia,  and  Samuel  W.  Williams,  of  Indiana; 
and  the  Prohibitionists  Eugene  W.  Chafin,  of 
Illinois,  and  Aaron  S.  Watlons,  of  Ohio.  This 
election  witnessed  the  entry  of  a  new  party 
into  the  political  arena.  —  the  Independence 
piTty.  of  which  William  R.  Hearst,  of  New 
York,  was  the  chief  factor,  and  of  which 
Thomas  L.  Hisgen,  of  Uassacbu setts,  and  John 
T.  Graves,  of  New  York  (formerly  of  Georfpa), 
were  the  candidates.  The  results  of  this  elec- 
tion were  as  follows :  Taf t,  Republican,  7,637,- 
676;  Bryan,  Democrat,  6,393,182;  Debs,  Socialist, 
448,453;  Chafin,  Prohibitionist,  241,252;  Hisgen, 
Independent,  83,183;  Watson,  Populist,  33,871; 
Gillhaus,   Socialist  Labor,   15,421. 

This  election  was  remarkable  in  that  neatly 
1,350.000  more  votes  were  cast  than  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1904,  Taft  received  a  popular  vote  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Roosevelt  by  over  14,000;  Bryan 
received  over  1300,000  votes  more  than  his 
predecessor,  Parker;  and  the  Socialist  vote  in- 
creased more  than  45,000.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Prohibition  vote  was  more  than  17,000  less 
than  that  of  1904;  the  Populist  vote  was  over 
83,000  behind  the  vote  of  1904;  and  the  Social- 
ist-Labor candidate  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  vote  of  his  predecessor.  In  this  election  the 
independence  of  the  voters  was  again  mani- 
fested as  it  had  been  in  1904,  several  Slates 
which  gave  Taft  majorities  electing  Democratic 
governors,  notably  Indiana.  Minnesota,  and 
Ohio.  Also  several  States  tnat  had  previously 
been  Republican  in  gubernatorial  elections 
dianged  to  the  Democratic  column,  notably 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Ohio,  while  the 
usually  Democratic  Missouri  elected  a  Repub- 
lican governor.  Oklahoma,  with  seven  electoral 
votes,  had  been  admitted  as  a  State  since  the 
election  of  1904,  thus  increasing  the  electoral 
vote  to  483  and  raising  the  majority  necessary 
to  a  choice  from  239  to  242.  The  electoral 
college  gave  Taft  321  votes  and  Bryan  162. 

The  principal  declarations  in  the  platform  of 
the  Democratic  parly,  adopted  at  Denver,  Col., 
10  July  1908  were  as  follows : 

A^Eunit  tlu  rnuuK  of  pBtroiU4Ee  on  tha  part  of  tbt  Preij- 
dent;  in  f»vor  of  ■  l»w  preveotine  mij;  oorporaliaii  con- 

■rtdiog  (or  Uie  tiubUiailion  bdore  election  d  all  «uch 
contnbutioiu  Above  a  navonable  minimuo];  kfl&insc  the 
ertenjino  o(  the  pDwen  of  th«  aeoeml  goveminent  by  judi- 
ciaJ  corutmctLon;  m  favor  of  aaditiona  to  fedenl  remediH 
for  the  rtgulBtkm  of  InteiflUte  commerce  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  private  monopoly,  u  wH  oi  State  remediea  of  the 


from  mtertd  itocb  tnd  to  probibtt  tha  contnd  by  locii 
corporationa  of  nuce  thMi  50  pet  cent  d  the  totid  aaomt 
of  mny  product  coDKused  m  tlie  Unitad  StitM;  ■  ' 
B  law  omnpelhiis  (och  tumwd  oorpnMiona  tc 
purch«ef»  in  on  pc^ — *  "■ -■■- 


imnn';  on  ii 

meichaot  nuiine;  tbe  ntvy; 

'  '    ne  and  abroad: 

NKioiial  Hatth 

._.   .  ._ _ _..»!  through  ogii- 

itrntiona  and  oecondojy  asxicultunl  and 
„.  .1. . 1_^:„  of  Senattn;  the 


the  protection  of, 

"  mi*tS)' 

.coUesea:  the  popidar  election 
of  AiSona  and  ReVMeiico  b 
ioi  upon  fwblio  land*;  tbe  Inprovemeat 
ntanance  of  pott-TDod*:  curtaibDeat  of  oi 


•a  the  part  <£  tbe  Speaker  of  tbe  Houae;  a 


nediate  repeal  nf  the  tariff  on  polp,  print  paper,  lun 
ber  and  logo,  and  that  theae  aitidt*  be  plseed  upor 

Againit  privBts  monopol);,  ai  in  1904:  — By  Rnt.  tbe 

among  competing  corporation*;  aeoond,  a  licenae  lyitem 
wl>ich  mil.  without  abridging  the  right  of  each  State  to 
CRBte  cnrpontiona  ai  iii  nght  to  reguUte  as  it  will  foieiga 
corporation*  doing  buiineai  within  iti  limits.  nalcE  it  neces- 
uxr  for  a  marinlsetiiring  or  trading  corporation  engaged 
in  Intentate  commem  to  Ukc  out  ■  fedenl  licenae  htfcn 
xt  oho]]  be  permitted  to  control  aa  moch  ai  2S  per  cent  of 
tiia  pTodort  in  whkh  it  dcala,  a  liccoae  to  protect  (he  public 


arbitniy  Po*<t 

. B  bolden; 

o(  oatoral  raoiucsa;  tba  independeace  of  tbe 

rouippioe  Ldandii  deydoping  doaer  tiea  of  Pan  Aauricaa 
fhendahip  and  oommetoe;  regulatloa  <d  rate*  and  aarvicea  ol 
telegraph  and  latephone  eompaniaa  anoagad  in  tba  trana- 
miiuon  of  iotentata  naaagw. 

At  the  Democratic  convention  held  at  Balti- 
more. 25  June-2  July  1912,  46  ballots  were 
taken,  tbe  first  ballot  for  the  four  leading 
candidates  resulting:  Champ  Clark,  Missouri, 
440M;  Woodrow  Wilson,  New  Jersey,  324; 
Judson  Harmon,  Ohio,  148;  Oscar  W.  Under- 
wood, Alabama,  117;^;  tbe  final  ballot.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  990;  Champ  Garki  84;  Judson 
Harmon,  _  12;  Thomas  R.  Marsnall,  Indiana, 
was  nominated  for  Vice-President.  The  Re- 
publican party  renominated  as  President,  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft,  Ohio,  and  nominated  as 
Vice-President,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New 
York.  The  Progressive  party  nominated  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  New  York,  for  President  and 
Hiram  W.  Johnson,  California,  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Eugene  V,  Debs,  Indiana,  as  President 
with  Emil  Seidl,  Wisconsin,  as  Vice-President 
were  nominated  by  the  Socialist  party ; 
Eugene  W.  Chafin,  Ariz.,  as  President  and 
Aaron  S.  Watldns,  as  Vice-President  by  the 
Prohibitionist  party;  and  Arthur  E.  Reimer, 
Massachusetts,  President,  August  (Hlhaus,  New 
York,  Vice-President,  by  the  Socialist  Labor 
party.  The  results  of  the  election  were  as 
follows:  Woodrow  Wilson  received  a  plurality 
vote  of  2,173,519;  the  figures  being  Woodrow 
Wilson,  6,193.019;  William  H.  Taft,  3,484,956; 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  4,119.507;  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  901,873;  Eugene  W.  Chafin.  207,928; 
Arthur  E.  Rdmer,  29,259.  Among  the  chief 
declarations  in  tbe  National  platform  of  tbe 
Democratic  party,  adopted  at  Baltimore.  Md, 
2  July  1912,  were  those  on  tariff  reform ;  cur- 
rency reform ;  on  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust law ;  on  income  tax  and  popular  election 
of  senators ;  on  Republican  ertravagance 
through  oppressive  taxation;  on  the  establish- 
ment of  rural  credits ;  a  redeclaration  from  the 
platform  of  1908  on  the  rights  of  labor;  the 
conservation  of  national  resources ;  on  law  re- 
form; and  the  policy  toward  the  Philippines. 
Attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that 

Tbe  Damocntic  Party'*  demand  tor  a  return  to  the  ml* 
of  the  paople,  expreaaed  m  the  National  platloiTD  tour  yon 
ago.  ba*  now  bacome  the  accepted  doctrina  of  a  laige  major- 
ity of  the  alecton.  We  again  remind  tba  country  tbat  only 
by  tbe  larger  ejwrciia  <rf  the  reeerved  power  of  tbe  people 
can  they  preaerve  themoelna  ftrim  the  miaoie  of  delesated 
power  »iid  the  uturpalioa  ot  BOnmmental  taatniBHmtalitiaa 
by  apedal  intereata.  For  thii  raaaon  the  National  an«n- 
tion  iniiBled  on  the  overthrow  of  Cannonixm  and  the  inaugn- 
ration  of  a  gyatem  by  which  United  Stalts  aenacon  couM 
be  elected  by  direct  nta.  The  Democratic  party  nEend 
itaatf  to  tbe  oountry  a*  aa  agency  through  vbicb  tbe  coi^ 
plete  overthrow  and  extirpation  of  corrupnan,  fraud  and 
machine  rule  in  Amoiean  poUtica  can  ba  eOected. 


DBMOCKATIC  PARTY 


At  the  Democratic  National  Convention  held 
at  Saiflt  Louis.  Mo.,  June  14-16,  1916,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Vice-President  Marshall  were 
rettominated  by  acclamation.  The  Republican 
party  nominated  Charles  E.  Hnghes.  New  York, 
and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Indiana,  respec- 
lively,  for  Preudent  and  Vice-Prerident  The 
election  resulted  with  a  plurality  vote  of  581,- 
941  for  Wilion,  the  figures  being  Woodrow 
Wilson,  New  Jeraey,  Democrat.  9.129.269; 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  New  York,  Republican. 
8.547,328 :  Allen  J.  Bensen,  New  York  Socialist, 
590,579 ;  J.  Frank  Hanly.  Indiana,  Prohibitionist, 
221,329;  Arthur  E.  Rcimer,  Massachusetts, 
Socialist  Labor.  14,180. 

Endorsing  the  administration  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  the  best  exposition  of  sound  Demo- 
cratic policy  ever  displayed  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  National  Convention  at  Saint  Louis,  Ma, 
16  June  1916,  adopted  a  declaration  which 
challenged  a  comparison  of  the  record  of  the 
■--    T  keeping  pledges  and  ■-    .—.-.; — 


of  Democratic  administration  were  siunmariied, 
and  for  the  further  conduct  of  national  affairs 
the  policies  to  which  the  party  committed  itself 
Included  r  Economic  freedom  to  remove  so  far 
as  possible  every  remaining  element  of  unrest 
and  uncertainly  from  the  path  of  the  business 
men  of  America ;  an  unreserved  endorsement  of 
die  Underwood  tariff  law  as  the  best  means  for 
providing  sufficient  revenue  for  the  economical 
administration  and  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment; the  development  of  Americanism,  sum- 
moning all  men  of  whatever  origin  or  creed 
who  vould  count  themselves  American,  to  join 
in  Tialring  clcar  to  all  the  world  the  uaity  and 
consequent  power  of  America;  industrial  pre- 
paredness as  preparedness  to  maintain  peace 
and  to  ensure  the  same  respect  for  its  rights  aa 
the    nation    extends    to    the    ridits    of    other 

Ciwers ;  to  make  the  honor  and  ideals  of  the 
cited  States  a  standard  for  international  re- 
lations alike  in  negotiation  and  action;  to  con- 
tinue the  promotion  of  the  Pan-American  Con- 
cord, the  friendly  rekitions  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  merchant  marine ;  of  agriculture 
and  betterment  of  the  farmer;  the  construction 
of  good  roads;  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  the  women  of  the  country  by  the  States 
upon  the  same  terms  as  to  men;  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation .  of  the  sacred  ngbt 
of  Atnerican  citirenship  at  home  and  abroad; 
the  modern  principles  of  prison  reform  to  be 
applied  in  the  Federal  penal  system.  The 
conclusion  of  the  declaration  summartxed  as 
follows : 

Tfaii  ii  X  ctitici]  bonT  in  tJlB  biMor*  at  Anena, 
bcmr  in  thft  hiitofy  of  the  world,     tjpon  iti  nco:    . 

ormnitcnt  policy  for  our  domaatic  and  internal  dev^opment. 
upon  ths  word  of  the  Demoeritie  Bdminiatistion,  which 
nuintiun«d  the  honor,  the  dignity  uid  tho  mtvraoti  of  the 
United  SUtH  tad  »t  th>  unia  tiim  Tetunsd  tfas  ictpKt 
and  rilendihip  of  lU  the  nationi  of  the  world,  ud  upon  the 
Rmt  policiM  tot  the  futun  strengtliemTig  ot  the  life  of  oar 
country,  th*  enlarjrenwnt  of  our  national  viaioa  and  the 
tnnoUjQff  of  our  inteniationi  ~ 

=  j ... .^  gf  yj. 


In  the  President's  address  to  Congress,  de- 
livered at  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses 
2  April  1917,  Uie  reasons  for  entering  the  World 
War  were  stated  as  follows ; 

TIm  preamt  Gcnnan  lubtnarine  warfare  aAiut  com- 
mana  ia  a  warfare  •BaioM  mankind.  .  .  .  It  ii  a  war 
■cainat  all  utkina.  Amarlcan  ahipa  han  been  annk,  AaHr- 
ican  Uvea  taken  in  waya  w^tich  it  haa  atimd  tu  b*rv  rfvflrd* 
to  lean  of,  but  the  ihipa  and  paopla  c^  ottier 
frWndlsr  natioiw  Iiave  fa 

1^  challrag*  is  to  ^i  . 
for  ittelf  how  it  will  meat  . . 

•elna  matt  ba  nada  with .  _ 

tamperataneaa  ot  judgiiMat  txAttiog  out  tiiaracter  and  our 
motivti  u  a  nation.  T*  muat  put  excited  (eellag  away. 
Our  motive  will  net  tw  rarenga  or  the  Tictoriona  namliiin 
of  the  ithracal  Dislit  of  tb*  natian,  bat  oeif  tba  Tiadicatiaa 
of  riaht.  of  biunaa  right,  ot  which  we  an  (ndy  a  Bnala  ehaiK- 
pioa.  ,  .  .  Whan  I  addreMcd  the  Conaien  on  tk« 
twntT-dith  of  Pabmarr  taat  I  thouaht  that  it  would  aaflka 
to  aiaiiil  our  neutral  li^ti  with  anna,  our  ri|bt  to  uaa  tba 
aeai  ayainat  unlawful  inteffarence.  our  rigbt  to  ke^  Ottf 
psopte  aafe  agalnat  unlawful  violence.  But  armed  neutral- 
ItV,  it  now  appaara.  ia  impncticabla.  BeowM  •at>mariiMi 
are  in  etbct  outlaw*  whan  lueil  aa  the  Gennan  ■obmariMl 
have  been  uaed  againit  merehaot  ahippiiK,  it  Ii  impowiMa 
to  deJend  ibipa  actioat  tbair  attaeka  aa  tin  law  ot  utioni 
have  -—'■■■—*  that  mct^Matoiea  wontd  (Wend  themaelvaa 


Tbar*  haa  baea  no  diacxteunMion. 

'  id.     Each  nation  muit  dedd* 
The  choica  w*  make  for  our- 


nd  nb^ect  to 
eutrali^  ia  ii 


mteniational  relatioa*,  w*  aKAaal  with 


In  the  President's  armed  neutrality  message 
delivered  in  a  personal  address  to  Congress 
26  Feb.  1917  he  said  in  part: 

Since  it  haa  uahapnilr  proved  iraiUMible  to  nlcsnanl 


prudence  in  (ttcli  cu , 

■itr,  indeed,  to  nfonnir  to  dntroy  them  before 
ahnni  thiir  own  intention.  Thn  muM  be  dealt 
nght,  if  dealt  with  at  all.  Tb*  Gennan  Govem- 
et  the  liahta  o[  neutral*  to  nae  arm*  at  all  within 
of  the  laa  which  it  haa  proaoibed.  even  in  the 
riahu  whieh  no  modem  pnUiciat  haa  enr  bafor* 

, 1  am  light  to  drfeod.     Tb«  intiuation  i*  ooa- 

T*yed  that  the  armed  guarda  which  we  have  placed  on  onr 

--•      ■—  *— ^      •• "*     f^j^ 

il  enouah  at  beatj  in  tuch  drcum- 

ot  BBcn  pretenaioDa  it  ia  wane  than 

liiaffeiriiaV  it  ia  Ukelr  onlr  to  prodoce  what  it  waa  meant 
to  pravaat:  it  i*  praeticaUr  eettein  to  dm*  u*  into  the  war 
without  either  the  riaht*  or  the  effectivenes  of  beUigerenta. 
There  ia  on*  choice  we  eaoaot  make,  we  are  incapable  at 
maUng:  we  wiQ  not  chooa*  the  path  of  anfaralaaiDn  and 
foilei  the  moat  aacrad  riohu  of  our  nation  and  our  jieopla 
to  be  igoond  or  violated.  The  wronga  againat  which  va 
DOW  arTBr  ounelve*  are  no  common  wronga;  they  cat  to 
the  wy  rooti  of  human  lit*.  .  .  .  Jnat  beeaiaa  wa 
fight  without  rancor  and  without  aalfiah  ob>ect,  airlrtng 
nothing  for  ounalvea.  tiut  what  we  ahall  wiah  to  ahare  wiin 
aU  fn*  peoptea,  we  ahall.  I  feel  conSdent.  oonduct  our  opeta- 
ttoM  aa  balliaanBt*  without  paaaion  aad  ooraelvea  oheene 
with  pCDud  punctilio  the  prineiplea  of  right  and  of  fait  plar 
we  pnttaa  to  be  bAting  (or.  .  .  .  It  ia  a  diatrtaaing  and 
iijUiiitiiiii  duty,  Guitlamaa  of  th*  Coafren,  which  I  have 
patfoaiMd  in  thus  addnaaing  yon.  Thar*  arc,  it  may  bt, 
many  nBBtfaa  ot  fiery  trial  and  aacrifice  ahoad  el  at.  It  a 
a  tcartnl  thiog  to  lead  thia  great  peaceful  people  into  war, 
~  tarriUa  and  diaaatiDUa  of  all  wai^  dvtliitwn 
—  ■-  io  th*  halaiM*.     But  th*  right  ia  bdmi 

„, ,.  carried  neareat  our  hcarta  —  for  democney, 

lor  the  ririit  cif  thoM  who  aubinit  to  autharity  ti 

of  Duall  nationi. 

a  concert  ot  free  peopk 

«,^.p .. .  everything  t -,, , — 

pride  of  thoae  who  know  that  the  day  haa  come  when  Amer- 
Ks  ia  ixiTileged  to  apend  her  blood  aad  bar  Diabl  for  the 
prineiplea  that  gave  bar  birth  and  happine**  and  the  peas* 
which  ihe  ha*  treatdred.  God  helping  her,  ah*  can  do 
no  other"      .     .     . 

The  work  of  the  administration  is  briefly 
sununartied  in  a  survey  of  the  principal  acts 
passed  l^  the  65th  Congress  makuig  prorision 
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-  ta.  prosecute  die  war.  On  2  April  the  Gentnn 
war  resolution  was  mtroducecf  in  the  House, 
and  four  days  after  the  assembling  of  Congress, 
on  6  April,  the  President  affixed  his  signatrire 
to   the   measure.     A   general   deficiency   appro- 

Sriation  act  was  passed  amounting  to  |l63,- 
41,400.52,  of  which  $100,000,000  was  for  na~ 
tional  security  and  defease.  The  first  issue  of 
liberty  bonds  was  authorized  to  meet  expenses 
for  national  security  and  defense,  to  aid  allied 
governments  and  for  other  purpose.  The  act 
appropriated  $3,007,063,945.46  for  establiihh^ 
credits  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  ^vem- 
ments  by  purchase  of  bonds  of  our  Allies,  and 
expenses  incident  to  preparation  and  issue  of 
bonds  and  certificates ;  it  authorized  the  issue  of 
bonds  amounting  to  $5,063,945,460,  of  wtueli 
$3,000,000,000  were  to  meet  the  loans  authorized 
to  foreign  governments ;  $2,000,000,000  to  meet 
domestic  expenditures;  and  $53,945,460  to  re- 
deem the  3  per  cent  loan  of  1908  to  1918^ 
maturing  1  Aug.  1918;  it  also  authorized  $Z- 
000,000,000  of  one-year  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness temporarily  lo  provide  revenue.  Other 
acts  appropriated  $273,046,322.50  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  1918;  $1,- 
344,896.18  for  the  support  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy during  1918;  $3,281,094,541.60  for  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments  on  account  of 
war  expenses,  including  $405,000,000  for  an 
emergency  shipping  fund  with  which  to  begin 
construction  of  the  greatest  merchant  fleet  the 
world  has  ever  known;  $640,000,000  to  increase 
temporarily  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  arm_y  and 
to  purchase,  manufacture,  maintain,  repair  and 
operate  airships;  $27,826,150  for  the  construc- 
tion, repair  and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors;  $45,150,000  to  in- 
sure vessels  and  their  cargoes  with  attendant 
expenses ;  $176,250,000  to  provide  a  military  and 
naval  family  allowance,  compensation  and  in- 
surance fund  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  their  families;  and  $1,250,000  tor 
the  constniction  of  a  building  for  the  increased 
work  of  the  Treasuty  Department  in  Washing- 
ton. To  provide  further  for  national  security 
and  defense,  $11,346,400  were  appropriated  to 
Stimulate  agriculture  and  facilitate  the  distri- 
bution of  agricultural  products,  and  $162,500,000 
to  encourage  the  production,  conserve  the  sup- 
ply and  control  the  distribution  of  food  prod- 
ucts and  fuel.  The  President  was  also  author- 
ized to  increase  temporarily  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  tn;  selective  drafts ; 
to  take  over  for  the  United  States  any  vessel 
owned  in  whole  or  in  part  b_y  any_  corporation, 
citizen  or  sttbiect  of  any  nation  with  which  the 
United  Slates  might  be  at  war;  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  site  for  use  for  permanent  aviation 
stations  of  the  army  and  navy  for  school  pur- 

Kses ;  to  institute  condemnation  proceedings  of 
ids  for  military  purposes:  to  punish  acts  of 
interference  with  foreign  relations  the  neutral- 
ity and  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Untied 
States :  to  punish  espionage  and  better  enforce 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States;  and 
$450,000  were  appropriated  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  to  define,  regulate  and  punish 
trading  with  the  enemy  and  for  other  purposes. 
To  supply  deficiencies  in  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1918  aird  prior  years  on  account  of 
war  expenses  and  for  other  purposes,  a  further 
appropriation  of  $5,356^666,016.93  was  author- 


ized and  also  Cotatract  oblisatioiu,  to  be  met  by 
future  Congreesea,  amountmg  to  $2,401.4833.- 
50;  the  second  issue  of  liberty  bonds  amountiiw 
to  $4,000,000,000  vaa  authorized,  also  an  ad<£ 
tional  issae  of  one-year  Certificates  of  indebted- 
ness amounting  to  $2,000,000|000,  and  an  issue 
of  five-year  war  saving  certificates  amounting 
to  $%O00;Oq0,00O.  The  total  appropriations  and 
contract  autnorizstions  for  1918  amotmted  to 

S  1,380,730,940.46,  of  which,  however,  $7,000,- 
3,000  of  loahs  to  the  Allies  is  reimbursable  by 
the  foreign  governments  to  whom  the  advances 
are  made.  Since  dns  summary  was  made  the 
third  issue  of  liberty  bonds  amounting  to 
$5,000,000,000  has  been  effected,  and  the  fourth 
issue  amountmg  to  $6^000,000,000  has  been 
authorized.  In  its  stupendous  task  the  peoi^e 
have  loyally  stood  by  the  government  and  sup- 
ported the  President  and  Congress  in  all  that 
they  have  undertaken. 

The  two  decades  preceding  this  regrettable 
catastrophe  bad  witnessed  remarkable  progress 
in  Democratic  economic  reforms.  Among  the 
more  important  are; 
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In  the  foregoing  review  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  present  a  history  of  the  Democratic 
party  from  its  organization  to  the  present  time, 
and  the  [laTty's  position  on  public  issues  has 
been  shown  by  quotations  from  platforms 
adopted  by  its  national  conventions.  While 
platfortns  are  not  so  specifie  as  laws,  and  no^ 
so  elaborate  as  speeches,  they  are  probably  a 
better  index  to  the  general  thought  and  purpose 
of  parties  than  either  laws  and  speeches  —  for 
the  reason  that  laws  are  often  compromises, 
and  speeches  may  represent  the  individual 
opinions  of   the  speakers  rather  than  of  the 
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chosen  "for  that  pnrpoM. 

It  wiU  be  seen  tlot  the  party  has  met  with 
■uccesses  and  reversei,  but  it  is  also  noticeable 
that  it  bu  adhered  to  its  principles  regardless 
of  the  immediate  effect  of  those  priticiples  upon 
It  For  initance,  it  was  defeated  in  1640,  and 
yet  the  {datferm  of  1S40  was  constantly  re- 
affirmed and  reiterated  for  20  yeats- afterward. 
The  plalfonn  of  1692  and  sohsequnt  platforms 
reaiGrmed  and  even  made  stronger  the  platform 
of  18SS,  upon  vrtiich  the  party  bad  suffered 
defeat  Between  1913  and  1916  the  par^  car- 
ried out  the  platfonn  of  190S  as  well  as  the 
platform  of  1912 

It  may  be  said,  however,  in  conclusion,  that 
there  is  to-day  and  will  continue  to  be  an  im- 
perative need  for  a  party  thorouBhly  commit- 
ted to  the  defense  o(  the  inalienable  rights  of 
the  individual  and  to  local  self-Bovernmcnt,  and 
jealous  of  the  encroachments  oi  Federal  powei. 
Even  when  such  a  party  is  not  in  power,  it 
exercises  a  jwtent  iniluence  in  molding  public 
opinion  and  tn  restraining  excesses,  because  it 
is  very  quick  to  champion  the  cause  of  an  in- 
dividual whose  rights  have  been  trespassed 
u^n,  or  the  cause  of  a  community  whoM 
lights  have  been  ignored.  In  proportion  as  the 
organization  is  true  to  the  principles  promul- 
^ted  by  Jefferson  and  defended  by  Jackson, 
It  may  hope  to  appeal  to  the  con&dence  of  those 
who  seek  neither  favoritism  nor  privileges,  but 
are  content  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  govern- 
ment in  which  die  individual  is  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty  and  in  the 

fursuit  of  happiness.  Consult  Benton,  T.  H., 
Thirty  Years  View*  {New  York  1854^56); 
Blaine,  J,  G,  'Twenty  Years  o£  Congress' 
(New  York  1884-^) ;  Cooper,  T.  V,  'Ameri- 
can Politics'  (Boston  1884)  ;  Cox,  S.  S.,  'Three 
Decades  of  Federal  Legislation'  (Providence 
1885) ;  Creel,  G.,  'Wilson  and  the  Issues' 
(New  York  1916)  ;  Iffferson,  T.,  'Complete 
Works'      (New    York     19043l5) ;     'Jefferson 


WnjJAM  Jennings  Bryan. 
DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETIES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  political  associations  in 
1793  organiaed  on  the  lines  of  the  French 
Jacobin  (q.v.)  dubs.  The  masses  in  this 
country  aympathiicd  with  the  French  Revolts- 
tion,  as  essentiaUy  the  same  with  their  own, 
and  clamored  for  an  open  stand  by  the  goveri)- 
inent  on  that  side,  Instead,  the  attempt  of 
Edmond  Genet  (q.v.)  to  drag  the  country  into 
an  active  alliance  with  France,  forced  Washing- 
ton to  proclaim  neutrality.  This  irritated 
popular  feeling,  and  made  it  worth  while  for 
local  politicians  to  organlte  a  faction  on  the 
basis  of  French  sympathies,  ignoring  American 
questions  wholly.  It  is  curious  that  this  basic 
dement  of  the  Democratic  or  "people's  party," 
which  charged  the  Federalists  with  being  anti- 
national,  monarchic,  and  a  'British  party,*  was 
itself  the  only  purely  foreign  party  ever  known 
in  the  United  States,  la  all  the  important 
towns,  clubs  were  orsaniied  In  imitation  of  the 
Jacobin  clubs  of  France.  That  of  Charleston 
openly  claimed  to  be  a  branch  of  them  and  was 
formally  recognized  as  such.  As  usual  in  such 
cases,  they  mimicked  ludicrously  the  outer 
■emblanoe  of  their  prototypes  without  regard 
to  American  fitness:  wore  cockades  and  liberty  . 


held  banquets  of  fratcmitv,  etc  They  were  at 
first  looked  down  upon  i^  the  "Republicans* 
or  opponents  of  the  Federalists  on  American 

auestions,  who  accepted  their  votes  but  scorned 
leir  antics  and  irrelevancy ;  but  common 
political  opposition  soon  forced  them  into  a 
Qommon  organism,  which  was  called  Demo- 
cratic-Kepublican,  still  the  ofBcial  name  of  the 
party.  Washington's  denunciation  of  the  so- 
■     1794,  as  having  foitered  the  Whiskey 


and  Ae  final  downfall  of  Robespierre  and  tho 
Jacobin  Club  of  Paris, —  perhaps  equally  the 
fact  that  the  craze  had  become  a  bore,— caused 
the  goieral  disappearance  of  the  clubs  or 
societies  in  1794-95; 

DXHOCRITUS,  Greek  philosopber  of  the 
new  Eleatic  school :  b.  Abdera  between  470  and 
460  mc;  d.  370  a.c.  Some  Uagi  and  Cha^ 
deans,  whom  Xerxes  left  on  his  return  from 
his  Grecian  expedition,  are  said  to  have  excited 
in  Democrilus  the  first  inclination  for  i^ilos- 
ophy.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  trav- 
eled to  Egypt,  where  he  studied  geometry,  and 
Erobably  visited  other  countries,  to  extend  hid 
nowledge  of  nature.  Among  the  Greek  pbilos* 
Ophers  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Leucippus. 
He  afterward  returned  to  his  native  city,  whert 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  public  affairs 
Indignant  at  the  follies  of  the  Abderites,  he 
resigned  his  oilice  and  retired  to  solitude,  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  philosophical 
studies,  Of  his  numerous  philosophical  works 
mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laenius  (q.v.)  only  the 
titles  and  a  few  doubtful  fragments  are  pre- 

In  his  system  he  developed  still  further  the 
mechanical  or  atomical  theory  of  his  master 
Leucippus.  Thus  he  explained  the  origin  of  the 
world  by  the  eternal  motion  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  invisible  and  indivisible  bodiee,  atoms, 
which  differ  from  one  another  in  form,  posi- 
tion and  arrangement  and  are  alternately  sep- 
arated and  combined  by  their  motions  in  infinite 
space.  In  this  way  the  universe  was  formed, 
fortuitously,  without  the  interposition  of  a  First 
Cause.  Although  denying  the  presence  of 
design  in  nature,  he  admitted  that  of  law.  He 
called  the  common  norion  of  chance  a  cover 
of  human  ignorance,  the  refuge  of  those  who 
are  too  idle  to  think.  The  eternal  existence  of 
atoms  (of  matter  in  general)  he  inferred  from 
the  consideration  that  time  could  be  conceived 
only  as  eternal  and  without  beginning.  In  the 
atoms  he  distinguished  figure,  size,  gravity  and 
impenetrability.  Fire  consists,  according  to 
him,  of  active  globules,  and  spreads,  like  a  light 
envelope,  round  the  earth.  The  soul  consists, 
in  as  tar  as  it  is  a  moving  power,  of  the  finest 
fire-atoms;  but  since  it  is  acquainted  with  the 
other  elements,  and  anything  can  be  known  only 
by  its  equal,  it  must  be  composed  in  part  also 
from  the  other  dements.  Knowledge  by  sense 
is  due  to  contact  with  atoms  emanating  from 
the  sensed  objects,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  oi^ns  of  sense.  Direct  contact  and  mediated 
by  the  organs  of  sense,  gives  rise  to  'truebom' 
loiowlcdge.  The  contiauation  of  the  soul  after 
death  was  denied  by  Democritus,  who  divided 
it  into  two  ^rts :  Into  the  rational  part,  which 
has  its  seat  in  the  breast;  and  the  aeosual  part, 
which  is  diffused  through  Uie  whole  body.    Both 
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constitute  only  one  substance.  He  applied  his 
atomical  theot^,  also,  to  natural  philosophy  and 
ftslronomy.  Even  the  gods  he  considered  to 
have  arisen  from  atoms  and  to  be  perishable  like 
&t  rest  of  ihin^  existing.  In  his  ethical  phi- 
'  losophy  Democntus  considered  the  acquisition 
of  peace  of  mind  as  the  highest  aim  of  existence. 
The  purest  joy  and  the  truest  happiness  are 
only  the  fruit  of  the  higher  mental  activity 
exerted  in  the  endeavor  to  understand  the 
lUiture  of  things,  of  the  peace  of  mind  arising 
from  good  actions  and  of  a  clear  conscience. 
(See  Epicubub;  Leuctppus;  Luchbttos). 
Consult  Brie^r,  A.,  'Die  Uitewcgung  der 
Atome  und  die  Weltentstehung  bei  Leukippus 
und  Demokrit'  (Halle  1884);  Dryoff,  Adolt, 
'Demokristudien'  (Leiptig  1899);  Mullach, 
'Democriti  operum  fragmcnta'  (Berlin  1843). 

DEHOGBOT,  d«-mo-zhd,  Jacques  CUnde, 
French  historian  and  poet:  b.  Paris,  5  July  1808; 
d.  there.  9  Jan.  1894.  He  taught  in  the  colleges 
at  Beauvais,  Rennes,  Lyons,  and  in  1843  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  Lycie  Saint-Louis, 
which  he  left  to  take  a  chair  in  the  faculty  ot 
letters  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  wrote  'Etude  sur 
~"  e  le  Jeune'    (1845-50);   'Les  lettres  et  les 


(1851).  His  poetical  writings  are 
<Romeo  et  Juliet'  (1852)  ;  'Contes  ci 
en  vers'  (1862);  'Francesca  da  Rimini*  (1882). 


mysterious  divinity  in  pagan  mythology,  viewed 
as  an  object  of  terror  rather  man  oi  worship. 
He  is  first  mentioned  by  Lactantius  (or  Luta- 
tins)  Placidus  in  a  commentary  on  Statius, 
about  the  Sth  century  a.D.  By  some  he  is 
regarded  as  the  author  of  creation,  and  by 
others  as  a  famous  magician,  to  whose  spell  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Hades  were  subjected.  In 
Shelley's  'Prometheus  Unbound*  it  is  this  dread 
power  of  the  Demogorgon  that  overthrows  love. 
The  use  of  the  word  in  later  poets  probably 
originated  with  Renaissance  mycology,  rather 
than  with  the  classical  authors. 

DEMOISELLE,  di-mwi-iel',  the  Nuroid- 
ian  crane  iAnthropoides  virgo),  an  African 
bird  which  visits  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is 
about  three  feet  in  length  and  dilfers  from  the 
true  cranes  in  having  the  head  and  neck  quite 
feathered  and  the  tertials  of  the  wings  elongated 
and  hanging  over  the  tail.  It  has  its  name 
from  its  gracefulness  and  symmetry  of  form. 

Among  insects,  a  dragon-fly  of  the  familv 
Agrionidie,  characterized  by  more  slender  build, 
exact  resemblance  between  fore  and  hind  wings 
and  the  wide  separation  of  the  eyes. 

^mOHo  ^jAef,  a  small  species  of  pintado  (,Abt^ 
defduf  Saxalilu'),  Common  in  tide-pools  from 
Florida  to  Uruguay,  especially  about  Porlo  Rico. 

DEHOIVRE,  dt-mwkvt',  Abraham,  French 
fnathematician ;  b.  Vitry,  26  May  1667 ;  d.  Lon- 
don, 27  Nov.  1?S4.  He  settled  in  London  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and 
gained  a  livelihood  by  becoming  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  and  solving  problems.  His 
chief  works  are  'Miscellanea  Analytica* : 
'The  Doctrine  of  Chances,  or  a  Method 
of  Calculating  the  Probabilities  of  Events 
at  Play' ;  and  a  work  on  'Annuities* ;  besides 


'Papers'  in  die  'Transactions'  of  die  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow.  He  was 
selected  by  the  Royal  Socie^  to  judge  flie  dis- 
pute between  Leibniz  and  Newton  concerning 
the  discovery  of  the  infinitesimal  cakulus  (q.v.). 
He  is  best  known  for  his  investigations  on  com- 
plex numbers  (see  Iuaginary  QuAvnir),  and 
the  theorem  that  (cob* -f  fain  *)**=  cos  «*-(-<  SBi  a*) 
bears  his  name, 

DEMON  (Greek  daimen),  a  name  ^ven  by 
the  ancients  to  a  sfHrit  or  genius  supposed  to 
.  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  men  and 
the  celestial  deities.  In  Homer  we  find  the  term 
daimott  sometimes  applied  to  one  or  other  of 
the  gods,  but  it  is  commonly  used  Iw  him  in  a 
general  sense,  as  when  we  speak  of  "the  r>eity* 
or  "Providence,"  Daimon  is  probably  derived 
from  daiB,  to  divide  or  distribute,  though  some 
look  upon  it  as  equivalent  to  daemon,  intelligent 
or  wise.  Hesiod  uses  datMon  in  a  different  sense 
from  Homer.  He  admitted  four  classes  of 
rational  beings  —  gods,  demons,  heroes  and 
men,  A  strict  classification  was  not  made  until 
the  popular  belief  had  been  introduced  into  the 
schools  of  the  philosophers.  Aristotle  divides 
the  immortals  into  gods  and  demons :  the  mor- 
tals into  heroes  and  men.  In  the  Greek  philos- 
ophy these  demons  eariy  played  an  important 
part,  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  Socrates  and 
Xenophon,  Empedocles  and  the  Stoics,  invented 
many  fictions  concerning  them,  each  in  his  own 
way.  The  poetic  Plato,  however,  goes  further 
than  any  of  the  others.  In  'The  Banquet  Dia- 
logue' the  character  of  the  demons  is  thus  ex- 
plained :  'Demons  are  intermediate  between 
God  and  mortals ;  their  function  is  to  interpret 
and  convey  to  the  gods  what  comes  from  men, 
and  to  men  what  comes  from  the  gods ;  the 
prayers  and  offerings  of  the  one  and  the  com- 
mands of  the  others.  These  demons  are  the 
source  of  all  prophecy  and  of  the  art  of  the 
priests,  in  relation  to  sacrifices,  consecrations, 
conjurations;  for  God  has  no  immediate  Inter- 
course with  men,  but  all  the  intercourse  and 
conversation  between  the  eods  and  mortals  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  demons,  both  in 
waking  and  in  sleeping.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  such  demons  or  spirits."  In  other  places  he 
says  of  them,  they  are  clothed  with  air,  wander 
over  heaven,  hover  over  the  stars  and  abide 
on  the  earth ;  they  behold  unveiled  the  secrets 
of  tiie  time  to  come,  and  regulate  events  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure;  every  mortal  receives  at 
birth  a  particular  demon,  who  accompanies  him 
tratil  his  end,  and  conducts  his  soul  to  the  |>lsce 
of  purification  and  punishment.  Later  writers 
divided  them,  in  reference  to  the  effects  ascribed 
to  them,  into  good  and  bad  sfHrits — Agatho- 
demons  and  Cacodemons,  The  Romans  still 
further  developed  the  Greek  demonologv;  with 
less,  however,  of  a  poetical  character  and  mixed 
with  Etruscan  noKons.- 

A  full  and  systematic  development  of  demon- 
ism  is  found  in  Buddhism,  which  recognizes  six 
classes  of  beings  in  the  universe,  two  only  of 
which,  diose  of  men  and  angels,  are  good;  the 
other  four — the  Asuras,  irrational  animals, 
Pretas  or  goblins  and  the  denizens  of  hell  — are 
evil.  The  Asuras  are  the  most  powerful  of  the 
wicked  spirits,  and  are  at  constant  war  with  the 
gods~(Devas).  They  dwell  beneath  the  three- 
pronged  root  of  the  world-mountain,  occupying 
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the  monntaiii  in  the  smith.  With  Ae  Asttnu 
are  associated  numerous  groups,  as  tile  Raks- 
tiasas,  gieiantic  opponents  of  tne  gods,  terrible 
ogres  witn  bloody  tongues  and  long  tusks  eager 
to  devour  human  beings,  and  lurking  in  Helds 
and  forests ;  the  Nagas,  snakes  with  human 
faces;  the  Mahoragas,  great  dragons;  the  Pis- 
hatshas  or  Vampires,  etc.  According  to  their 
nature  and  of&ce,  the  different  species  of  de- 
mons dwell  in  the  air,  the  water  or  the  earth, 
in  boles,  dens  or  clefts.  See  Egypt,  Religion; 
and  also  Hebrews  :  Zosoastes. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  demons, 
"devils*  or  'unclean  spirits'  occupying  a  prom- 
inent place,  the  Greek  word  used  being  gener- 
ally daimonion  (a  neuler  adjective  noun  from 
daitnon).  These  spirits  are  represented  as  en- 
tering into  and  'possessing*  human  beings,  in- 
juriously affecting  them  in  some  strange  manner, 
and  as  being  'cast  out*  by  Christ  and  his  dis- 
ciples, and  even  by  some  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves (Luke  ii.  19).  Very  different  views  are 
held  regarding  these  accounts  of  demoniacal 
possession.  Some  re^rd  them  as  filain  state- 
ments of  fact,  believing  that  'nothmg  can  be 
more  plainly  declared  than  that  demons  ob- 
tained possession  of  man's  soul  and  body,  so  as 
to  assert  their  mastery,  and  that  by  our  Lord 
and  bis  agents  they  were  miraculously  driven 
out."  'There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  as 
the  world  has  become  Christian,  the  powers  of 
evil  have  been  controlled  and  rendered  unable 
to  gain  such  possession  of  men  as  they  did  in 
judiea  and  neighboring  places  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord  and  the  apostles,  and  as  they  are  said 
to  do  in  some  parts  of  the  world  now.  It  is  be^ 
lieved,  moreover,  that  when  Christ  was  on  earth 
the  Devil  put  forth  his  utmost  power,  knowing 
that  his  time  was  short  and  that  he  was  then 
suffered  to  put  forth  a  stronger  hand  than  be- 
fore or  since  in  order  that  the  triumph  of  Christ 
might  be  more  conspicuous."  These  sentences, 
from  Blunt's  'Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  His- 
torical Theology,'  represent  what  may  be  called 
a  highly  orthodox  view  of  the  subject  of  pos- 
session. The  same  writer  admits  that  "the 
symptoms  of  possession,  as  described  in  the  Gos- 
pels, are  those  of  some  ordinary  diseases,  and 
we  have  one  case  which  might  be  put  down  ; 


be  no  doubt  of  the  actuality  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session.    See  Exoeasu. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  writers  the  persons 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  as  possessed 
of  devils  were  really  sufferers  from  common 
diseases,  being  the  unhappy  victims  of  madness. 
monomania.  h3T>ochondn3,  hysteria,  epilepsy  and 
Idndred  ailments,  and  that  Christ  in  dealing 
with  them  merel^y-  accommodated  his  language  to 
the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  time. 

However  much  the  first  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity participated  in  the  beliefs  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  respecting  the  doctrine  of  siririts, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  successors,  the 
fathers  and  teachers  of  the  Church,  were  con- 
siderably influenced  by  the  popular  ideas  on  this 
subject.  In  the  early  Church  the  "energumens' 
or  persons  possessed  were  reco^iied  as  a  dis- 
tinct class,  and  the  Church  origioated  a  regular 
discipline  in  regard  to  them.  The  lives  of  the 
saints  and  holy  men  and  women  contain  many 
a  story  in  which  demons  fijpre,  and  the  office 
_t  . :,.  — 5  j(,ng  Q„g  yf  importance.    It  did 


not  readily  occur  to  the  Jew  or  eariy  Christian 
to  deny  even  the  existence  of  the  ^A%  of  the 
heathen  nations;  th^  were  stmpiv  regarded  as 
demons  or  devils.  We  thus  find  in  literature 
up  till  the  Middle  A^,  and  even  on  this  side 
of  them,  the  divinities  of  Oriental,  classical, 
and  Scandinavian  mythology  figuring  as  princes 
of  hell.  Consult  such  woHcs  as  Sir  Waller 
Scott,  *Demonology  and  Witchcraft';  Conway, 
'Demonolpy  and  Devil-Lore';  and  for  the  de- 
mons of  Scripture  the  dictionaries  of  the  Bible, 
as  Smith,  Hastings,  and  the  *E^cycIopfedia 
Biblica'  (Vol.  I,  1899)  ;  also  Horst,  "Damono- 
magie>  (2  vols.,  1818) ;  and  *ZauberbiUiothek> 
(6  vols.,  1821-36);  Ukert,  'Ueber  Daimonen, 
Heroen,  und  Genien>  (1850)  ;  Bastian,  <Dcr 
Mensch  in  der  Geschichte'  (3  vols.,  1860) ; 
Taylor,  'Primitive  Culture'  (2  vols.,  1871); 
Roskoff's  admirably  learned  'Geschichte  des 
Teufels'  (2  vols.,  1869);  Maspero,  'Dawn  of 
Civilization'  (New  York  1894);  Nevins,  'De- 
mon Possession'  (Chicago  1895)  ;  Alexander, 
'Demoniac  Possession  in  the  New  Testament' 


the  Devil  and  the  Idea  of  Evil  fro 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Time'  {Chicago 
1900);  Tambornino,  'De  antiquorum  dsemon- 
ismo'  (1909);  Wendl,<Christentum  und  Duahs- 
mus>  (1909) ;  also  some  of  the  older  books,  as 
Bodin,  <De  Ma^rum  Demonomania'  (1581); 
and  the  like.  See  Angels;  Animism;  Devil;_ 
Evil  ;  Exokcism  ;  Hell  ;  Seipent-wosshtp  ;' 
Werewolf;  Witchcraft;  Zoroaster. 

DBMONETIZATION.   See  Bimetalusm. 

DEMONIAC,  a  term  to  designate  an  old 
superstitious  idea,  that  of  a  person  .whose 
mental  faculties  are  overpowered,  and  whose 
body  is  possessed  and  actuated  by  some  created 
spiritual  being;  especially  a  person  possessed 
of  or  controlled  by  evil  spirits.     See  Demon. 

DEHONOLOQY,  the  scientific  study  of 
beliefs  in  and  evidences  of  the  existence  and  in- 
fluence of  evil  spirits.  It  is  founded  on  the 
theory  that  there  are  beings  out  of  the  body  as 
well  as  those  in  the  body,  and  that  tiiese  dis- 
embodied beings  have  the  power  to  influence, 
control  and  obsess  to  their  hurt  those  now  liv- 
ing in  the  flesh.  The  belief  in  demons  is  preva- 
lent particularly  in  India,  South  Africa  and 
China,  and  in  some  sections  of  Ireland.  Its 
foundation  seems  to  lie  in  the  recognition  of 
the  evil  influences  constantly  at  work  in  human 
consciousness  to  distort  and  deform  the  good, 
and  the  personification  of  such  influences.  The 
bibliography  of  the  subject  is  very  large,  but 
consists  almost  wholly  of  tales  of  incidents 
which  are  ascribed  to  the  activities  of  the  as- 
sumed evil  spirits.  All  of  the  investigations 
that  have  been  made  have  not  as  yet  resulted  in 
what  may  be  rightly  termed  a  science  and  the 
subject  remains  rather  in  the  status  of  a  re- 
ligious belief.  (See  Witckcraft).  Consult 
Conway,  M.  D,,  'Demonology  and  Devil-Lore' 
(2  vols.,  New  Yoric  1889) :  Nevins,  Rev.  J.  L., 
'Demon  Possession  and  Allied  Themes'  (Chi- 
cago 1896);  Scott,  Sir  Walter,  'Demonology 
and  Witchcraft'  (London  1868)  ;  Seymour, 
St.  J.  D.,  'Irish  Witchcraft  and  Demonology* 
(Baltimore  1913)  ;  Tonna,  C.  E.  P.,  'Princi- 
palities and  Powers  in  Heavenly  Places'  (New 
Voile  1843)  ;  Waite,  A.  E.,  'Devil  Worship  in 
France*   (London  1896), 
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DKUONSTRATION,  a  proof  in  wMch  the 
conchisioD  necessarily  ftdlows  from  the  prem- 
ises, and  the  nj«clion  of  the  conclu&ion,  there- 
fore, alwa^  involves  a  contradiction.  The 
preat  domain  of  demons!  lation  is  mathematics, 
in  which  all  the  proofs,  however  complicatetL' 
are  drawn  from  a  tew  simple  axioms,  founded 
on  intuitive  perception  of  number,  time  and 
space;  In  ordinary  language,  however,  demon-- 
sttation  is  often  med  as  synonymous  with 
pn>of  and  sometimes  even  mone  loosely  as  syuf 
onymous  with  explanation  and  exhi&ion,  as 
when  we  speak  of  anatomical  demonstration. 
In  mititary  tactics  it  is  an  operation  which  may 
be  performed  to  the  end  of  deceiving'  the 
enemy  in  regard  to  the  real  measures  to  be 
taken  against  it. 

DEMOPHON,  or  DEMOPHOON.  in  my- 
thology,  the  son  of  Ceieus  and  Maianira,  whom 
Ceres  loved  so  passionately  that  she  wanted  to 
make  him  immortal.  To  attain  that  purpose 
she  made  him  pass  through  fire,  but,  being  dis-^ 
turbed  by  the  cries  of  his  mother,  who  chanced 
to  see  him,  the  goddess  hurriedly  mounted  her 
car,  leaving  Demophon  to  perish  in  the  flames. 

DE  MOKGAN,  AugustUB,  English  mathe- 
matician :  b.  Madura,  southern  India,  27  Tune 
1806;  d.  London,  18  March  1871.  In  1828  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
University  College,  or  as  it  was  then  callei 
London  University — a  siluation  which  he  held 
•unlil  1866,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  years 
from  1831  to  1836..  Previous  to  this  appoint- 
ment he  had  turned  his  mathematical  attain- 
ments to  account  in  the  service  oi  some  of  the 
London  assurance  companies  and  continued 
throughout  his  life  the  confidential  adviser  of 
some  of  the  most  important  of  these  associa- 
tions. He  was  first  president  of  the  Londtui 
Mathematical  Society  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  and  did  much  to 
encburage  a  decimal  ^-stem  of  coinage. 
Among  his  many  works  are  'Elements  of 
Arithmetic'  (1830);  "Elements  of  Algebra' 
(1835);  <Elemcnts  of  Trigonometry'  (1837); 
'Essay  on  Probabilities  and  on  Their  Applica- 
tion to  Life  Contingencies  and  Insurance  Of- 
fices' (1838);  'Formal  Logic'  (1847).  and 
contributions  to  various  encyclopedias.  A  me- 
moir was  written  by  his  widow  (London 
1882), 

DE  MORGAN,  William  Frond,  English 
novelist:  b.  London,  16  Nor.  1839;  d  Chelsea, 
IS  Ian.  1917.  He  was  educated  aX  Univeruty 
College  School,  was  >a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1859  and  adopted  art  as  a  profes- 
sion. In  the  years  following  1864  he  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  stained'glass  work;  in  1870 
turned  his  attention  to  ceramic  work,  when  his 
experiments  in  lustre,  at;  t&at  time  not  mucJi 
known  in  England,  attracted  some  attention 
among  artists.  In  1%5  he  commenced  as  a. 
writer  of  fiction  with  'Joseph  Vance,'  which 
achieved  an  immediate  success.  The  novels 
that  followed  were  equally  successful,  so  much 
so  that  Dc  Morgan  was  soon  regarded  as  one 
of  the  roost  popular  and  pleasing  novelists 
of  his  generation.  His  other  publications  .are 
< Alice- for-Short'  (1907);  'Somehow  Good' 
(1908) ;  'If  never  Can  Happen  ARain* 
(1909);  'An  Affair  of  Dishonor^  (1910);  <A 
Likely  Story'  (1912) ;  'When  Ghost  Meets 
Ghost'    (1914).     Consult  Phelps,  W.  L.,   'Es- 


say* da  Modtm  NowtAiatt'  (New  Yo(k  1910). 
and  Coofter.  F.  T.,  'Some  EngUah  Story-Tdl- 
en'   (ib.  1912). 

DEMOSTHENES,  famous  Greek  orator: 
b,  Athens,  384  or  385  b.c;  d.  322  B.C.  His 
father  left  him  a  considerable  fortune,  of 
which  his  guardians  attempted  to  defraud  him. 
Demosthenes,  at  the  age  ot  17  years,  conducted 
a  suit  against  them  t^mself,  and  gained  his 
cause.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Tsseus,  and 
benefited  in  some  degree  from  the  teachings  of 
I  Socrates  and  Plato.  But  nature  had  placed 
great  obstacles  in  his  way,  and  his  first  at- 
tempts to  speak  in  public  were  attended  with 
derision.  He  not  only  had  very  weak  lungs 
and  a  shrill  voice,  btit  was  unable  to  pronounce 
the  letter  r.  These  natural  defects  he  endeav- 
ored to  remedy  by  the  greatest  exertions.  He 
succeeded  bv  the  advice  of  the  aclor  Safyrus, 
who  advised  him  to  recite  with  pebbles  in  his 
mouth,  on  the  roughest  and  Steepest  places. 
To  strengthen  his  voice  he  exercised  himself  in 
speaking  aloud  on  the  seashore,  amidst  the 
noise  of  the  waves.  At  other  times  he  shut 
himself  up  for  months  in  a  subterranean  room, 
with  his  head  half-shaved,  that  he  might  not 
be  tempted  to  go  out,  and  endeavored  to  ac- 
quire dignity  of  manner  by  practising  before  a 
mirror.  He  is  also  said  to  have  transcribed 
the  history  of  Thucydides  eight  limes  tor  the 
purpose  of  forming  his  style.  After  such  a 
laborious  preparation  he  composed  and  deliv- 
ered tis  masterly  speeches,  of  which  his  ene- 
joies  said  that  they  smdt  of  the  lamp,  but  to 
which  posterity  has  assigned  the  first  rank 
among  the  models  of  eloquence — speeches  in 
which  he  openly  opposed  the  foolish  wishes 
of  the  multitude  censured  their  faults  and  in- 
flamed ^eir  courage,  their  sense  of  honor  and 
their  patriotism..^  He  thundered  against  Philip 
of  Macedon  in  his  orations  known  as  the  Phil- 
ippics, and  instilled  into  his  fellow-citizens  the 
hatred  which  animated  his  own  bosom.  The 
first  Philippic  was  delivered  in  352  b.c,  when 
Philip  could  no  lonjger  conceal  his  amUtious 
scheme  of  subjugating  the  whole  of  Greece. 
In  349  the  city  of  Olynthus,  the  northern  ally 
of  Athens,  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  the 
Macedonians,  and  shortly  afterward  Phihp 
took  possession  of  the  Pass  of  TherraopyliC. 
'The  orator  insisted  on  the  neocssity  of  immedi- 
ately preparing  a  fleet  and  an  army;  urging 
the  Athenians  to  begin  the  war  themselves;  to 
make  Macedonia  tjie  theatre,  and  to  terminate 
it  only  by  an  advantageous  treaty  or  a  decisive 
battle.  They  admired  and  approved  his  plans, 
but  did  not  execute  them.  The  celebrated  Pho- 
cion,  who  knew  the  weakness  of  Athens,  un- 
oeasingly  .  advised  peace,  Demosthenes  went 
twice  to  the  court  of  Philip  to  negotiate,  but 
without  success.  On  hia  return  ne  recom- 
mended war  and  endeavored  to  arm  not  only 
Athens,  but  all  Greece.  When  Philip  had 
finally  penetrated  into  Phocis,  through  the  Pass 
of  Thermopylae  and  had  taken  possession  of 
the  city  of  Eletea  (338>,  to  tne  terror  of 
Athens,  Demosthenes  obtained  a  decree  of  the 
people  for  -fitting  out  a  fleet  of  200  vessels, 
marching  an  army  to  Eletisis  and  sending  am- 
bassiwlors  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  for  the 
purpose  of  {oraditg  a  universal  confederacj 
against  T^lip.  He  was  himself  ^raong  the 
ambassadors,  and  prevailed  on  the  Tbebans  to 
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receive  an  Atbenka  anny  within  'tUdr  walls. 
He  also  exerted  hiaself  actively  throughout 
fiiKOtiai  WLd  by  hi&  efiorts  a  numerous  army  was 
collected  to  act  against  FUllp.  A  battle  was 
iotlgtu  ncftT  Ckerooesi,  aitd  tbe  Greetcs  were 
vanquished.  Demosthenes  fled,  like  thousands 
more.  Nevertheless  he  was  desirous  of  deUver- 
ing  a  funeral  oration  over  those  who  had  fallen 
'  in  battle.  jEschines,  his  rivai,  did  not  fail  to 
attack  him  on  this  account  The  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  orators  was  the  occasion  of  the 


sary.      -_    _. 

been  soon  after  assassinated,  Demosthenes 
deavored  to  rouse  Athens  to  regain  her  inde- 
pendence, but  Alexander's  dreadful  chastise- 
ment of  her  ally  Thebes  filled  the  Athenians 
widi  such  terror  that  they  sued  for  merCT,  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  Alexander  could  be 
penuaAed  to  desist  from  hi«  demand  of  the 
snnxndcr  of  Demosthenes  and  Bome'  other 
orahin;  for  die  Uacedoiuans  feared  Demos- 
itfaenes  more  than  they  did  the  arnues  of 
AAens.  He  waa  afterward  fined  50  talents  on 
a  charge  of  bribery,  and  being  unable  'to  pay 
the  fine,  was  thrown  into  prison,  from  wtudi 
he  escaped  and  -Btd  to  ^Igina,  wiiere  he  re- 
mained till  the  dmh  of  Alexandep.  Then 
followed  die  war  with  Antipater.  Demosthenes 
again  appeared  in  public,  and  endeavored  to 
persuade  the  small  Grecian  states  to  unite 
a^iost  Macedonia.  The  Athenians  received 
lum  with  honor;  but  the  war  -was  unsuccessful, 
and  Antipater  insisted  m>on  his  being  surren- 
dered to  him.  Demosthenes  fled  to  the  Temple 
■j>i  PoMtdon,  in  tlie.dsland  of  QilauHa,  on  the 
«oa9iof  Arf^Ks;  but  tediilg  tH(a«llf>bot  vecvTC, 
Biri  took  ^ison,  which:  he  aiwa^  Danied  abo^ 
■irith  him.  He  died,  according  to  the  generkl 
account,  in  322  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  60  or  62  year*. 
The  character  of  Demosthenes  Js  by  moM 
atodero  scholars  considered  almost  spotless. 
Cicero  pronounces  him  to  be  the  most  perfetit 
of  all  orators.  He  always  spoke  as  drcum- 
Stanoei  raquiied,  and  was  by  turns  calm,  vehe- 
ment, or  elevated.  He  carried  the  Greek  Ian- 
gvfLge  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  it  never 
before  Ind  reached.  In  enerfry  and  power  of 
persuasion,  in  penetration  and  power  of  rea- 
soning, in  the  adaptation  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  in  beauty  and  vigor  of  expression,  in 
Strong  and  melodious  language,  he  surpassed 
all  his  predecessors.    EverytlanE  in  his  speeches 


contemporaries.  We  have  .under  his  name  61 
orations,  56  exordiums,  and  6  letters,  some  of 
which  are  not  genuine,  Amoop  the  oldest  edir 
lions  of  the  orations  the  best  is  thai  of  Paris, 
1570,  in  folio,  with  the  commentaries  of  Ulpian. 
The  first  edition  of  his  complete  work,  Greeic 
and  Latin,  was  edited  by  Hieronymus  Wolf 
(Basel  1549).  The  edition  by  Bekker  (Leipzig 
1855)  is  considered  among  the  best  of  the 
modem  ones.  (See  Oration  on  the  Crown). 
■Consult  Schafer,  'Demosthenes  lind  seine  Zeit? 
.(2d  ed,  Leipzig,  1885-87) ;  Jebb.  'The  Attic 
Orators*  (2  vols.,  London,  18?5t76)  .;  Wrirfit, 
'Short  History  of  Greek  Literature'  (New 
York.  1907), 


DBUOTICOS,  or  DSICOTlEA,  Tuileey 

in  Europe,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Adrian- 
oplei  on  the  Maritza>  hvt  mites  south  of 
Adnanople.  The  town  has  some  sill^  woiden, 
and  earthenware  manufactarn.  The  agricid- 
tiiral  pursuits  consist  of  the  raising  of  vege- 
tables, tobacco  and  wine.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
Greek  archbishop,  and  is  defended  by  a  citadel, 
coataioing  a  palace^  in  which  seiierai  ol  the 
Turkish  mdtana  resided  before  they  gaJnAl 
possession  of  Constantinople.  Charles  XH  re- 
mained here  for  some  time  after  the  ^licastcr 
mf  Pidiowa.  It  was  occupied  during  the  Balkan 
War  by  the  Buleartana.  The  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don, 31  May  1913,  confirmed  the-  Butgariain 
possession  of  the  town,  but  hv  the  final  Treaty 
of  Constantinople,  29  Sept.  1913.  it  was  rosijorea 
to  Turkey.    Pop.  8,700. 

DEHPSTSR,  John,  Ananc^  dergymaii 
and  theological  educator:  h.  Florida,  N.  V.,  2 
Jan.  1794;  d.  28  Nov,  1663,  while  on  his  ww 
.  to  California.  His  father,  the  Rev.  James 
Dempster,  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  and  became  one  of  the  early  helpers 
of  John  Wesley  in  England.  AfSer  he  came  to 
America  he  became  a  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Florida,  N.  Y.,  for  man^  years.  In  1816  John 
Dempster  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  served  important 
churches  and  was  12  years,  a  presiding  elder. 
He  also  served  as  a  missionary  in  Buenos  Ayres 
for  a  short  period.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  first  theological  school  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  (Thurcl^  which  was  first  located  at 
Newburv,  Vt.,  and  then  at  Concord.  N.  H.,  and 
-Was  called  the  ■  Geti^r^:  Biblical  Ifistitute.  In 
1867  it  wSs  mO^fed  to  Boston  and  became  the 
■Bostoti  University  School  of  Theology.  Mr. 
Dempster  was  president  and  professor,  1845-54. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  die  first 

e-esident  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston, 
I.,  serving  from  1855  to  IS63.  He  planned  to 
found  a  third  theological  school  in  California 
and  was  on  his  way  to  that  field  when  stricken. 
His  'Lectures  and  Addresses'  were  collected 
and  published  in  1864. 

DEMPSTER,  ThoDuu,  Scottish  scholacs 
b,  Cliftbc^,  Aberdeenshire,  SLCothwd,  23  Aug. 
1579;  d.  near  Bologna,  Italy,  t  Sept  162S.  His 
autobiography,  whidi  contams  a  curious  mixture 
of  tfutn  and  fiction,  states  that  he  became  heif- 
to  the  title  of  Baron  of  Muresk,  but  that  the 

E ropery  accruing  thereto  had  been  fraudulently 
andlea  by  his  father  and  he  was  unable  to  re- 
gain it.'  Dempster's  adherence  to  the  Roman 
Oitholic  faith  was  one  cause  of  Us  estrange- 
ment from  his  father.  He  studied  at  C^- 
bridge,  Paris,  Louvain,  Rome  and  Donay  and 
became  successively  professor  al  Tonmay,  the 
College  of  Navarre  at  Paris,  at  Poitu.  Nimes 
and  agaih  at  various  colleges  of  Paris.  Quar- 
rels forced  him  to  leave  Paris,  and  after  a 
hrief  service  as  historian  to  James  I  of  England 
he  became  professor  of  civil  taw  at  Pisa  and 
later  of  humanities  at  Bologna^- a  period  full 
of  quarrels  and  scandalous  duels.  Urban  VITI 
made  hitii  a  kn^ht  ajid  gave  him  a  pensioa 
He  remained  at  Boh>fnfa  until  hts  d?ath.  Bayle 
*ys  that  though  his  business  was  only  to 
teaih  a  School  he  was  as  ready  to  draw  his 
sword  as  his  pen  and  as  quarrelsome  as  if  he 
had  been  a  duelist  by  profession.    Scarcely  a    ' 
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day  passed,  he  adds,  in  whldt  he  did  not  fight 
fitner  with  his  sword  or  at  gsticufFs,  so  that  he 
i  was  the  terror  o£  all  the  schoolmasters.  Demp- 
lEter's  works  are  very  numerous  and  exhibit 
proofs  at  great  erucution.  Among  tbeni  his 
. 'Hiftoria  Ecclesiaatica  Gentis  Scolorum'  is  the 
,best,  though,  instead  o£  being  as  its  title  would 
indicate  an  eccelsiastical  history. of  Scotland,  it 
is  merely  a  list  o£  Scottish  authors  and  Scot- 
:  tiah  saints.  It  is  full  of  astounding  inaccura- 
cies and  deliberate  untruths.  '  It  was  edited  by 
ilfce  Ballantyne  Club  in  1829.  His  really  roost 
.valuable  work  is  'De  Etrtiria  Regali,*  an 
.  edition  of  which  was  [lublished  at  Florence  in 
1725.  His  Latin  poems  were  also  hi^y 
elteemtd  by  his  contemporaries. 

DEUULCENTS,  remedies  of  a  mucilagi- 
nous nature  that  are  used  in  inflammatory  con- 
ditions of  the  nmcous  membrane.  They  con- 
sist largely  of  mixtures  of  the  oils,  gums  and 
'.albumins.  Thus  sweet  oii,  acacia,  tragacantb, 
'.marshmallow,  slippery  elm,  white  of  e^  cream, 
Dulk  and  flaxseea  are  all  types  of  this  class  of 
remedies. 

DEMURRAGE,  in  maritime  law,  is  nsed 
.to  signify  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  char- 
,terer  to  ue  owner  of  a  ship  for  detaining  her  in 
port  longer  than  the  time  specified  The  time  of 
delay  in  port  for  a  cargo,  lor  convoy,  etc.,  is 
usually  stipulated  in  the  charter-party  and  also 
the  allowance  to  'be  made  in  case  of  longer 
delay  for  those  objects,  and  this  time  is  some- 
.times  speci&«d  in  working  days  or  lay  days,  as 
distinguished  from  holy  days  when  no  cargo  can 
,be  put  on  board  All  ordmary  cases  of  deten- 
)tion,  such  as  port  regulations,  the  dyercrowdeji 
;si|ate  of  the. harbor  and  the  likel  or  even  from 
in'c  unlawful  acts  of  the  custom-house  officers, 
are  at  the  freighter's  risk,  and  demurrage  must 
be  paid  althou^  it  is  proved  that  the  delay  was 
not  caused  b>;  any  fault  of  his.  But  demurrage 
cannot  be  claimed  when  the  shin  is  detained  by 
a  public  enemy  or  by  the  hostile  occupation  of 
the  port,  nor  if  the  detention  is  caused  by  the 
■owner,  master  or  crew.  The  claim  ceases  when- 
ever the  vessel  is  cleared  and  ready  for  saitins, 
though  she  should  be  detained  by  adverse  winds 
or  rot^h  weather. 

.  DEMURRER,  a  pause  or  stop  put  to  the 
proceedings  of  an  action  upon  a  point  of  difS- 

elly,  whi(ii  must  be  determined  by  the  court 
fore  any  further  proceedings  can  be  had 
therein.  He  that  demurs  in  law  confesses  the 
lacts  to  be  true  as  stated  by  the  opposite  party, 
but  denies  that  by  the  law  arising  upon  those 
iacls  any  injuiy  is  done  to  the  party  or  that  he 
bas  made  eut  a  lawful  eicose.  Dtfmtrrtr  upon 
tmdence  is  a  statement  by  the  party  making  it 
that  be  will  not  proceed  because  the  evidence  on 
the  other  side  Is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
issuer  A  geueral  demurrer  is  one  not  specify- 
ing an  objection,  hut  relying  on  some  defect  in 
substance;  a  special  demurrer  specifies  some 
particular  defect  in  the  form  of  the  adversary's 
tUlegation.-  A  demurrer  when  allowed  puts  an 
pnd  to  the  suit,  .unless  it  is  confined  to  only  a 
part  of  the  bill.  ,  If  overruled  a  fresh  defense 
is  required.  Generally  there  is  a  provision  that 
the  counsel  must  certify  that  the  demurrer  is 
well-founded  in  law  and  an.  affidavit  must  be 
.Qtade  hy  the  defendant  that  it  is  not  interposed 
for  delay. 


DEMY,  de-nrf.  (1)  The  popular  term  for 
the  denUsocii  or  half -scholar  ships  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford:  the  seniors  valued  at  (500  and 
the  juniors  at  $40l>  a  ^ear.  (2)  A  term  desig- 
nating American  writing  paper  16x21  Inches  » 

DENAIN,  de-nSa,  France,  town  in  the  de- 
partment of  Nord,  six  miles  from  Valenciennes, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  which  is  here 
navigable.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  coal- 
field, and  both  coal  and  iron  are  extensively 
mined  and  supply  several  biasl-fumaces  and 
other  ironworks.  Shipbuilding  and  the  manu- 
facture of  beet-sugar,  beer  and  spirits  are  also 
carried  on.  Denain  had  once  a  celebrated  abbey, 
founded  in  764.  A  jjreai  victory  was  gained 
here  in  1712  by  the  French  under  Villars  over 
the  allies  under  Eugene  and  Albemarle.  Pop. 
26,800. 

DENARIUS,  a  Roman  stiver  coin,  the  prin- 
ci^  one  under  the  repubhc  and  the  empirt 
originally  of  the  value  of  10  asses  or  pounos  of 
coi>per;  but  afterward  of  16  asses,  when  the 
weight  of  the  ass  wu  reduced  to  one  ounce  in 
217  B,c  It  was  first  minted  in  269  or  268  B.C, 
when  it  weighed  72  grains.  It  was  equivalent  to 
about  16  or  17  cents  of  United  States  money. 
The  obverse  bore  the  hdmelcd  head  of  Roma 
and  the  mark  of  its  value  X — that  is,  10  asses; 
the  reverse  had  Castor  and  Pollux  upon  it 
Later  other  mythological  and  historical  types 
were  cast  upon.  it.  It  continued  to  be  the 
ordinary  silver  currency  down  to  the  age  of 
the  Emperor  Septimus  Severus  and  his  sons, 
by  whom  pieces  composed  of  a  base  alloy  were 
introduced-  The  name  was  also  given  to  gold 
o«in  struck  during  the  empire ;  its  -^1  title  was 
dtmirms  wmreui,  and  it  wds  generally  called 
aureus,  but  by  Pliny  unifortn^  denarius.  It 
passed  for  25  silver  denarii.  Diocletian  in  296 
A.D.  gave  the  name  denarius  to  a  coin  of  capper 
issued  by  him.  The  denarius  of  Tiberius  is  the 
penny  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  In 
^  British  formula  *£  s.  d.'  the  d  is  represen- 
tative of  the  denarius,  or  silver  peony  of  medi- 
aeval days ;  when  a  penny  had  nearly  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  of  otir  day.  Henc<; 
as  the  English  translation  runs,  the  master  of 
the  vineyard  ai[reed  with  the  laborers,  'for  a 

?siny  a  day,*  in  the  parable  in  Matthew  xx. 
be  copper  penny  was  not  coined  in  England 
until  1665.  A  strong  effort  was  made  to  se- 
cure, in  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament of  1831,  the  original  word  'denarius,* 
but  the  word  "penny"  was  retained 

DENATURED  ALCOHOL,  Alcohol  that 
has  been  rendered  unfit  for  use  as  a  beverage 
or  as  a'  medicine  by  the  addition  of  poisonous 
and  ofTensive  substances.  It  is  also  called 
denaturalised  and  denaturised  alcohol,  and  M- 
dustrial  alcohol.  Denature  means  to  change  the 
nature  of,  and  the  reason  for  changing  the  nature 
of  alcohol  is  that  it  may  not  be  subject  to  Uie 
Government  lax  on  alcohol  as  a  beverage,  and 
thus  be  sold  at  a  low  price  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. The  first  official  recognition  of  denatured 
alcohol  as  a  distinctly  industrial  substance  was 
the  action  of  ihe  British  government  in  185S, 
In  relieving  it  from  the  payment  of  duty  de- 
manded on  alcoholic  beverages.  The  denatur- 
H«  agent  thw.use!d  w»s,  as  liow,  niethvj  or 
wood  alcohol,  added  to  the  ethyl  or  gnun  al- 
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cohol  in  the  proportion  oE  10  per  cent.  Tbe 
mixture  was  called  methylated  spirit. 

France,  in  1872,  provided  a  special  tax  of 
about  30  cents  per  gallon  on  alcohol  denatured 
for  use  in  the  arts.  In  Germany,  denatured  al- 
cohol was  first  freed  from  tax  in  1879.  The 
Netherlands  untaxed  the  denatured  spirit  in 
the  same  year.  Austria-Htmgary  followed  in 
1S88;  Sweden  in  1890;  Switzerland  in  1893; 
Norway  in  .1894;  and  Belgium  in  1896.  The 
United  Stales  law  went  into  effect  in  1907.  At 
that  time  the  selling  price  of  proof  alcohol  in 
the  United  States  was  about  $2.50  a  gallon, 
and  the  Government  tax  was  $2,08,  so  tl^t  the 
distiller  received  about  42  cents  a  gallon.  Being 
relieved  of  this  tax  on  the  denatured  product  the 
distiller  could  afford  to  sell  it  for  42  cents, 
rendering  it  available  for  a  variety  of  uses.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  can  be  made  for  much  less 
than  42  cents  a  gallon,  as  the  price  in  Germany 
has  been  as  low  as  15  cents,  and  the  figures 
presented  in  Congress  at  the  time  the  proposed 
law  was  discussed  went  to  show  that  it  might  be 
made  as  low  as  11  cents  a  ^Ibn.  In  1916, 
proof  alcohol  was  selling  for  $2.04  per  gallon, 
the  tax  was  $1.10  per  gallon,  and  denatured 
alcohol  was  60  cents. 

The  OSes  to  which  denatured  alcohol  may 
be  applied,  for  li^t,  fuel  and  power  purposes, 
all  require  a  cheap  article,  as  it  comes  into 
competition  with  petroleum  products  that  are 
sold  at  a  low  figure.  But  because  alcohol  is 
better  than  petroleum  for  many  purposes,  often 
it  will  be  used  even  at  a  somewhat  higher  price. 
The  price  of  $2.50  a  gallon,  however,  was  pro- 
hibitive, in  most  cases,  to  industrial  uses. 

Ordinary  alcohol,  specifically  called  ethyl  al- 
cohol, for  the  purpose-  of  Uxation  and  staring 
in  baoded  'waxebeuses,.  is  made  to  a  unifoCm 
standard  called  proof  alcohol,  which  is  94  per 
cent  pure,  the  remainder  being  water.  For 
use  as  a  beverage  or  medicine  this  is  diluted. 
(See  Alcohol).  To  denatured  alcohol  there  is 
added  to  the  proof  alcohol  a  small  quantity  of 
methyl  or  wood  alcohol,  which  is  distinctly 
poisonous,  and  which  of  course  renders  it  un- 
fit  to  drink.  In  order  to  spoil  the  taste  and 
render  it  offensive,  a  little  benzine  or  pyridine 
is  also  added,  when  the  denaturizing^  is  con- 
sidered complete,  and  this  product  is  called 
'completely  denatured  alcohol."  It  is  the  regu- 
lar eonunercial  grade. 

The  United  States  law  provides  that  "to 
every  100  gallons  of  ethyl  alcohol  of  180  de- 
gree proof  shall  be  added  10  gallons  of  ap- 
proved methyl  (wood)  alcohol,  and  half  a 
gallon  of  approved  benzine,*  and  that  this  mix- 
ture shall  be  free  from  taxation  as  alcohol. 

Besides  the  commercial  type,  the  Govern- 
ment provides  also  for  "specially  denatured 
alcohol"  to  be  used  for  certain  manufactures  in 
which  the  commercial  type  would  be  injurious. 
The  latter  can  be  used  m  making  soaps,  lim< 
mcnts,  compound  camphor,  etc.,  but  not  for 
medicines  taken  internally.  For  example,  the 
alcohol  i:sed  in  making  chloral  is  denatured  by 
passing  through  it  a  current  of  chlorine  gas. 
Alcohol  used  in  making  chloroform  is  denatured 
with  chloride  of  lime.  In  varnish  factories  the 
denaturing  agent  used  is  turpentine.  In  vine- 
gar factories  the  alcohol  is  denatured  by  adding 
an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar.  For  other  similar 
specific  uses  several  resins  are  employed;  also 
camphor,  acetic  or  nitric  acids,  acetic   ether. 


acetone  oil,  several  of  the  coal-tar  dyes,  naph- 
dialine,  nitrobeniol,  castor-oil,  caustic  soda, 
phenol  phthalein,  chloroform,  formalin  and 
others.     Tite    United    States    law    does    not 


use  as  a  beverage  or  medicine,  and  making  the 
revenue  officers  the  judges  as  to  when  this  hao 
been  accomplished.  About  50  processes  have 
been  publisjied  for  making  denatured  alcohol. 

Etenalured  alcohol  has  to  be  made  in  a  dis- 
tillery, and  a  bonded  warehouse  must  be  erected 
on  the  premises,  and  accommodation  provided 
for  a  revenue  officer  to  watch  the  process. 
Dealers  in  denatured  alcohol  and  manufacturers 
vho  use  it  must  secure  permits  from  the  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue  in  that  district.  Manu- 
facturers using  the  'special'  grade  have  to  give 

To  protect  denatured  alcohol  from  accidental 
handling  as  ordinary  alcohol,  the  Government  ■ 
requires  that  it  he  put  up  in  cans  of  light  green 
color,  not  smaller  than  five  nor  larger  than 
135  gallons,  and  that  these  cans  be  marked 
■Denatured  Alcohol"  in  letters  of  red,  at  least 
one  and  one-half  inches  long.  Dealers  in  bever- 
ages are  forbidden  to  have  such  cans  of  de- 
natured alcohol  about  their  premises. 

Denatured  alcohol  may  be  manufactured 
more  cheaply  than  ordinary  alcohol  by  using 
cheaper  materials,  such  as  are  unfit  for  use  in 
making  a  beverage.  Ordinary  alcohol  is  made 
from  grain,  either  Indian  com,  wheat  or  barley. 
Alcohol  for  industrial  use  may  be  made  from 
any  starchy  vegetable  substance,  or  a  waste  by- 
product, as  the  poorest  grade  of  molasses,  or  the 
waste  of  a  canning-house.  In  the  Louisiana 
sagtr  belt  and  in  Hawaii,  where  molasses  is 
Cheap,'  that  is  probably  the  best  material:  in 
Maryland,  whoie  there  are  many  canneries,  iruit' 
waste  could  be  used;  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
in  the  years  when  there  is  an  oversuppty  of 
com,  it  can  be  made  into  denatured  alcohol ; 
where  potatoes  are  very  cheap,  these  can  be 
employed.  In  such  ways  denatured  alcohol  can 
be  produced  at  a  cost  low  enough  to  justify 
its  use  in  lamps  and  for  fuel,  and  for  operating 
engines  of  the  gasoHne  type,  as  for  automobiles. 
Since  wood  alcohol  is  the  principal  and  most 
important  article  used  in  denaturizing,  the  en- 
deavor of  the  trade  is  to  cheapen  it,  but  white 
wood  pulp  and  sawdust  (the  raw  material)  are 
cheap,  they  do  not  yield  a  large  quantity  of 
alcohol,  faoice  much  material  has  to  be  handled 
in  its  manufacture.  Any  woody  fibre  or  cellu- 
lose can  be  used,  however. 

Alcohol  does  not  bum  with  a  bright  enoi^ 
Same  to  make  a  good  illuminart,  but  by  usin^ 
its  heat  to  render  a  mantle  incandescent  it 
gives  a  good  light,  that  is  safer  than  kerosene, 
attd  presents  no  nuisance  of  smell  and  acctimn- 
lated  carbon. 

As  a  fuel,  denatured  alcohol  ts  convenient, 
clean  and  safer  than  petroleum.  As  a  motive 
power  Huid,  it  is  cleaner  and  better  in  some 
ways  than  any  of  the  petroleum  products,  but 
is  also  more  costly.  It  requires  an  engine  and 
carburetter  specisdly  designed  for  alcohol  to 
render  it  practicable  for  automobile  and  similar 
engines. 

Denatured  alcohcd  is  commonly  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  aniline  dyes,  electric  apparatus, 
starch,  transparent  soaps,  tobacco,  shellac  var- 
nish, celluloid,  paints,  hats,  sboebUddng,  bnect 
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powders,  disinfectants,  cements,  gas  mantles, 
cartridges,  anti-freeiing  mixtures  and  in  clean- 
ing and  poliahine  preparations. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  30  June  1915,  the 
Gnnmissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  reported 
die  manufacture  of  5386,647  gallons  of  com- 
pletely denatured  alcohol  and  8,599,822  gallons 
of  specially  denatured  alcohol. 

Bibliography.—  Brachvogels,  'Industrial  Al- 
cohol>  (1907) ;  Herrick,  'Denatured  or  Indus- 
trial AlcohoP  (1907) ;  Wiley,  'Manufacture  of 
Denatured  AlcohoP  (1910). 

DENBIGH,  den-bl,  Wales.  (1)  A  mari- 
time county  of  North  Wales;  area,  426,064 
acres.  Oats,  barley  and  rye  are  the  principal 
crops;  sheep  are  raised  in  the  uplands;  and 
woolens  are  manufactured.  The  principal  in- 
dustry is  milling,  coal,  iron,  lead  and  slale  being 
extensively  worked.  The  county  is  diridea 
into  two  divisions  for  parliamentary  purposes, 
each  returning  one  memlier.  Pop.  144,783.  (2) 
A  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  capitu 
of  the  county  of  Denbigh.  Population  of 
municipal  borough,  6,892. 

DENBY,  Charlea,  American  diplomatist: 
b.  Mount  Doy,  Va.  1830:  d.  Evansville.  Ind,  13 
'     .    19M.     He  was  educated  at  Georgetown 


University  and  Virginia  MUitary  Institute  and 
became  a  lawyer.  Having  served  through  the 
Civil  War  and  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  he 


led  the  practice  of  law.    He  i 
minister  to  China  in  1885  and  s 

years  in  Peking.    In  1898  he  was  made  i.  

ber  of  the  commission  to  investigate  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  in  1899  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philippine  Commission.  During  the 
war  bet  wen  China  and  Japan  the  Japanese  gov- 
'  emment  placed  its  interests  in  China  in  hit 
care.  He  wrote  'China  and  Her  People*  (2 
vols.,  1906). 

DENDERAH,  dfn'dtr-^,  Egypt  (the  Ten- 


32°  40*  £. ;  celebrated  for  its  temple,  one  of  the 
most  magnificenl  and  best  preserved  remains  6f 
antiquity  in  Egypt,  begun  under  Ptolemy  XI 
and  completed  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Athor 
or  Aphrodite,  and  is  enclosed  within  a  nail 
boilt  of  sun-dried  bricks,  in  some  parts  35  feet 
high  and  15  feet  thick.  The  portico  of  the 
temple  consists  of  24  columns,  in  three  rows 
four  deep  on  either  side,  each  above  22  feet 
in  circumference,  and  50  feet  high.  The  in- 
terior consists  of  a  number  of  apartments,  all 
the  wails  and  cdlings  of  which  are  covered 
with  religious  and  astronomical  representations, 
including  the  figure  of  Athor.  TTie  roofs  are 
flat,  and  are  formed  of  oblong  masses  of  stone 
resting  on  the  side  walls,  or  on  rows  of  col- 
timns  carried  down  the  middle  of  the  building, 
and  whose  capitals  are  richly  ornamented  with 
the  budding  lotus.  The  only  light  admitted  to 
die  interior  was  by  small  perpendicular  holes 
cut  in  the  ceiling,  or  bv  oblique  apertures  in 
tiie  sides.  The  hierorfyphics  and  ornamentation 
of  the  temple  belong  to  the  declining  period  of 
Egyptian  art.  The  effect  of  the  portico  is  greatly 
heightened  by  the  fact  of  its  roof  being  re- 
tained; and  on  the  ceiling  is  the  famous  zodiac, 
at  one  time  regarded  as  of  ?reat  antiquity. 
Another  remarkable  object  belonging  to  the 
temple,  and  which  excited  tbt  greatest  interest. 


was  a  celestial  planisphere  or  zodiac,  <onnu^[ 
the  ceiling  of  one  of  tne  upper  chambers.  This 
was  carefully  removed  from  its  orioinal  place 
in  1822,  and  conveyed  to  Paris.  Flinders  Petrie 
in  1896  excavated  the  tombs  of  the  andent 
princes  of  Denderah.  Consult  Mariette,  'Den- 
derah'  (S  vols.,  1869-80);  Petrie.  'Denderah' 
(1900). 

DENDERHONDE,  den-dir-m6n'd£,  or 
TBRMONDE,  Belgium,  town  in  the  province 
of  East  Flanders  at  the  junction  of  the  Dender 
and  the  Scheldt  rivers.  12  miles  northwest  from 
Brussels.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  defended  by  a 
citadel  and  surrounded  by  low,  marshy  ground 
which  can  be  laid  under  water.  It  contains 
manufactories  of  woolen  and  linen  goods, 
tobacco  ^nd  other  articles.  It  is  an  important 
railroad  centre.  It  possesses  a  college,  a  pub- 
Uc  library,  an  academy  of  design  and  archi- 
tecture, a  music  school,  a  ^ne  church  in  which 
are  a  number  of  paintings  by  Van  Dyck  and 
De  Crayer  and  a  remarkably  decorated  town- 
hall  of  the  14th  century.    Pop.  10,193. 

DENDSERPETUM,  den-drir'pt-tum,  a 
small  lizard-like  fossil  amphibiaiL  discovered 
by  Dawson  and  Lyell  in  Nova  Scotia;  so  named 
from  its  being  found  in  the  interior  of  a  fossil 
trunk  and  hence  supposed  to  have  been  of 
arboreal  habits.  It  is  now  regarded  as  a  laby- 
rinthodont  and  is  ranlnd  by  swne  scientists 
under  the  suborder  Labyntttkodontta  Vtra. 
The  skuU  is  parabolic  in  fonn. 

DENDRITE  {Gr.  <^ree-like»),  any  mineral 
in  which  arborescent  forms  resembling  trees  or 
mosses  occur.  Tliese  peculiar  maridngs,  which 
are  often  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty,  are 
commonly  dne  to  tke  presence  of  certain  me- 
tallic oxides  w4»ck  have  separated  from  tlie 
general  mass  of  the  mineral.  Moss  agate  i*  « 
familiar  example  of  a  dendrite,  the  markiiiKS  in 
this  case  being  due  to  the  aresence  of  oxide  of 
manganese.  The  name  'dendrite*  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  complex,  tree-like  crystalline 
f growths  often  observed  in  the  case  of  silver, 
ead,  copper  and  certain  other  metals.  Man- 
ganese oxide  dendrites  on  limestone  are  often, 
but  incorrectly,  called  fossil  ferns. 

DENDRITIC  DRAINAGE.  See  Tbei^ 
USED  Drainage. 

DENDROBATES,  a  genus  of  South  Amer- 
ican tree-frogs  representing  the  family  Dendro- 
batider,  which  is  remarkable  in  having  species 
in  West  Africa  and  Madagascar,  as  well  as 
seven  species  in  tropical  South  America.  Tliese 
frogs  are  small,  brightly  colored,  toothless,  and 
have  not  wdibed  feet,  but  aiUiesivc  disks  on 
their  toes,  fitting  them  for  life  in  trees;  and 
are  noteworthy  from  the  use  made  of  them  by 
man.  The  Indians  heat  these  frogs  before  a 
fire,  then  scrape  off  the  poison  exuded  tmder 
the  pain  of  the  heat,  and  with  it  pcnson  thdr 
arrowheads.  This  skin-poison  is  also  em- 
^oyed  for  dyeing  the  Amazonian  green  parrots 
in  a  fanciful  way.  To  do  so  feathers  of  the 
part  to  be  dved  are  pulled  out,  and  these 
places  are  ruboed  with  the  collected  poison,  or 
simply  with  a  livine  frog  {Dtndrobatts  tntc- 
tond),  and  again  when  the  new  feathers  begin 
to  appear.  "The  result  is  that  these  appear 
yellow  instead  of  green,  and  since  the  Brazil- 
ians ...  are  rather  partial  to  these  arti- 
ficially produced   freaks   or    'ooatrafatoi' 
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they  oil  them,  the  indiutiy  Is  kept  up.'    These 
little  frc  .    .1        .     .. 

down  in  tne  puddle 


frms  sre  remarkablr  sttentive  t 
youns'.  They  spawn  in  shallow  puddl 
Qdiddy  dry  up.    The  father  frog  therefore  s 


s  the  tggt  hatch, 
whereupon  the  tadpoles  ciawl  upon  his  back 
^tbe  brood  is  small),  and  stick  there  by  sudtei^ 
like  mouths  while  he  carries  them  to  another 
wet  plac<^  and  so  on  until  their  metamorphosis 
is  finished.  Consult  Gadon,  ^Amphibia  and 
Reptiles)    (New  YoA  1901}. 

DENDROBIUM,  an  extensive  genus  of 
epi^ytes  belonging  to  the  family  Orchidacea, 
natives  of  Asia  and  Australasia,  where  they  are 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  damp  tropical 
forests.  About  600  speotes  at^  known,  of 
which  many  are  cultirated  in  hothotises.  The 
gmus  varies  greatly  In  th 
flowers,  some  of  the  spede_  __ 
finest  of  the  orchids.  Among 
nabile,  D.  ckryianlhitm,  D.  gibsonii,  and  D. 
densiporvm. 

DSNDROLAOUS,  a  genns  of  marsupial 
animals,  popularly  known  as  Irecrkan^roos, 
from  their  habit  of  living  in  trees.  Tbdr  fore 
legs  are  longer  and  stouter  in  proportion  than 
with  the  kan^roo,  and  their  hind  legs  Sorter. 
The^  move  m  the  tree-tops  with  a  jum[nng 
motion  of  the  hind  legs,  clinging  to  the  land- 
ing place  with  the  forelegs,  which  are  armed 
with  long  sharp  claws.  Four  s^des  are 
known,  one  of  thetn  (D.  lamhollst)  beine  a 
native  of  northern  Queensland,  and  Ae  other 
three  (D.  uriinui,  inuilus  and  dorianui)  natives 
of  the  island  of  New  Guinea. 

DENBBN,  Charlen  Samuel,  American 
lawyer  and  public  official:  b.  Edwardsville,  111., 
4  May  1863.  He  was  graduated  at  McKendree 
College  in  1882,  was  admitted  to  flie  bar  in 
1886  and  practised  law  in  Chicago  until  1Q04. 
In  1892  he  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  house 


for  Cook  County  1896-1904.  He  was  Roveniof 
of  Illinois  from  1905  to  1913,  and  afterward 
lerved  as  attorney  for  a  cotprntttee  of  investifta- 
tion  into  the  Chicago  voting-machine  scandal. 

DENGUE  (den'afl)  FEVER  (also  called 
dandy,  breakbone,  and  seven-days'  fever,  scarla- 
tina meumatica,  abu  rokab),  a  specific  disease 
usually  distinguished  by  an  acute  onset  with 
fever,  intmse  muscular  and  joint  pains,  aud 
later  by  a  measle-like  eruption.  In  some  coun- 
tries it  is  endemic  and  has  three  times  assumed 
pandemic  proponions.  It  is  found  in  Eastern 
countries — Arabia,  China,  India,  Africa,  espe- 
cially in  Egypt  and  Zanzibar.  It  has  been  found 
in  Spain,  Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  in  Bermuda, 
the  West  Indies,  the  southern  United  States ;  " 


of  the  tro[Hcs,  where  it  is  usually  found  in  hot 
weather,  in  the  coast  and  river  districts  and  low 
levels  more  than  in  inland  parts;  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  commimicable  disease,  dependinir 
npon  some  micnM>rganism.  As  a  rule  the  dis- 
ease lasts  from  four  to  ei^t  days,  and  tile 
{rognosis  is  favorable.  Complicatktna  or  » 
atal  end  are  very  rare.  It  is  frequently  con- 
founded  with  influenia,  yellow  fever,  rheuma- 
tism, measles,  scarlet  fever.  Trrsttment  is  by 
means  of  quinine.  Ice,  the  newer  antipyretics 
and  opium. 


DKfHAHI,  Dixon,  English  explorer;  b. 
London  1786;  d.  Sierra  Leone.  9  June  1828. 
He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  Schod 
with  a  view  to  entering  business,  but  joined 
the  army  in  ISll,  and  fought  in  the  Peninsular 
campaign  and  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1823-^ 
he  was  engaged,  in  company  with  Captain 
O^perton  and  Dr.  Oudne^  tn  exploring  the 
ceUral  regions  of  Africa.  The  accomt  of  the 
expedition  was  prepared  by  Denham,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  'Nanative  of  Travels 
and  Discoveries  in  Northern  and  Central 
Africa'  (1826).  In  1826  he  went  to  Sierra 
Leone  as  superintendent  of  the  liberated 
Africans,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  colony. 

DENHAH,  Sn  John,  English  poet:  b.  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  161S;  d.  London,  Mareh  1669.  He 
was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Denham,  chief  baron 
of  die  exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  was  educated 
in  London  and  at  Oxford  In  1641  be  first  be- 
came known  by  his  tragedy  of  'The  Sophy.* 
This  piece  was  so  much  admired  that  Waller 
observed,  'Denham  had  broken  out  like  the 
Irish  rebellion,  60,000  strong,  when  no  person 
sus^ted  it*  In  1643  he  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  most  celebrated  poem,  called 
'Cooper's  Hill.'  Among  the  last  and  best  of 
his  productions  is  a  poem  in  which  he  com- 
memorated the  death  of  Cowley.  In  166S  a 
corrected  edition  of  his  works  appeared  He 
was  forced  to  escape  to  France  in  1648  be- 
cause of  his  implication  in  the  secret  service  of 
Charles  I.  Returning  to  England  in  1652,  he 
was  appointed  after  the  Restoration  as  sur- ' 
veyor-general  of  the  royal  buildings.  His 
tomb  is  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Consult  Ward, 
'English  Poets'  (London  1880-83).  His  poetry 
generally  is  remarkable  for  its  riiythmic  flow 
and  smoothness,  leading  up  sometimes  to  pas- 
sages of  force  and  dignity. 

DENHART.  or  DENHARDT,  Clemetu 
and  Gnatave,  German  explorers:  b.  Zeiti  1652 
and  1856,  respectively.  They  made  a  lour  in 
187^  through  the  Tana  River  rcgioa.  East 
Africa,  to  establish  German  trade,  and  another 
from  the  island  of  Lamu  to  Vitu  in  March  1S85, 
the  sultan  of  the  Swahili  desiring  a  treaty  with 
Germany  based  upon  proposals  made  by  him 
18  years  previously.  Clemens  Denhart  trans- 
ferred part  of  the  territory  acquired  by  him  to 
the  German  Colonist  Society,  the  Deutsche 
Witugesellschaft  All  rigjits  to  this  territory 
were  ceded  by  Germany  to  England  in  1890^  in 
exchange  for  the  island  of  Helgoland,  the 
brothers  receiving  an  indemnity  of  150,000 
marks  from  the  German  government  An  im- 
portant work  by  Qemens  Denhart  was  pub- 
li^cd  in  1383  in  the  Mitleilungen  des  Vereitu 
fUr  Erdkunde  at  Leipzig  under  the  title  <AnId- 
tung  zu  geographischen  Arbeiten  bei  For- 
schungsreisen,  * 

DENIA,  d3'i)S-a,  Spain,  sea^rt  on  the  east 
coast  of  Alicante.  Roman  antiquities  abound 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  harbor  is  small  and 
there  is  a  Hothouse.  Raisins  and  salt  are  the 
principal  articles  of  c< 


DENINA,  da-ne'na.  Carlo  Giacotno  Maria, 
Italian  historian:  b.  Revcllo,  Piedmont,  28  Feb. 
1731;  d.  Paris,  5  Dec  1813.  He  studied  at 
Turin,  and  in  1758  became  a  professor  in  the 
university  there.  In  1769  he  published  the 
first  three  voltmcs  of   bis    'Delle  rivoluzioni 
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d'ltalia,'  his  most  impottaaX  work,  MKch  was 
finished  in  1772.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  1782, 
and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
He  puUished  *La  Prusse  litteraire  sous 
Frederic  II';  'Political  and  Literary  History 
of  Greece' ;  and  'Letters  from  Brandenburg,' 
etc  His  'Qe£  des  Languea,'  dedicated  to 
Napoleon,  broDght  him  the  position  of  librarian 
to  the  emperor.  His  'Rivoluzioni'  was  trans- 
lated into  Eng'lish  by  Lanehome  (London 
1773).  Consult  Surra.  'Vita  3e  Carlo  Denina' 
(Turin  1902). 

DENIO,  Hiram,  American  jurist:  b.  Rome. 
N.  Y..  21  May  1799;  d.  Utica,  5  Nov,  1871.  Ht 
studied  law,  was  aibnitted  to  the  bar  and  prac- 
tised at  Rome  and  Utica.  He  was  appointed 
circuit  judge  of  the  Fifth  New  Yoric  circuit, 
and  was  three  times  elected  judge  of  the  State 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  first  time  in  1353.  He 
retired  from  that  othce  in  1866.  He  edited 
with  William  Tracy  'Revised  Statutes  of  New 
York'  (1852)  and  published  'Reports  of  Cases 
Argued  and  Determined  in  tiie  Supreme  Court 
and  in  the  Court  for  Che  Correction  of  Errors' 
(5  vols.,  184S-48). 

DENIS,  Fr.  de-n«,  or  DENYS,  Saint  or 
DIONYSIUS,  Saint,  first  bishop  of  Paris, 
and  patron  saint  of  the  French  nation.  Exact 
information  regarding  Saint  Denis  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, but  there  is  no  doubt  he  belongs  to  .the 
3d  century.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  believed 
by  many  Uiat  Saint  Denis,  or  Dionysius,  of  Paris 
was  the  same  as  the  Dionysius  converted  at 
Athens  by  Saint  Paul;  but  the  number  of  years 
intervening  between  the  time  of  Saint  Paul  and 
when  Saint  Denis  was  bishop  of  Paris  iabout 
207  years)  is  proof  that  me  Areopagite  of 
Athens  and  the  apostle  of  Paris  were  not  the 
same  person.  The  most  reliable  authorities  say 
that  Saint  Denis  of  Paris  was  sent  by  the  Pope 
to  Gaul  about  250  a.d.  His  mission  was  most 
successful  and  many  pagans  were  converted  to 
Christianity.'  The  number  of  his  disciples  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Roman  governor 
who  caused  the  arrest  of  Denis  and  several  of 
his  companions,  among  whom  were  Eleuthenus, 
a  deacon,  and  Rusticus,  a  priest.  The  Chris- 
tians, refusing  to  denounce  Christ  and  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  were  tortured  and  put  to 
death.  The  bodies  of  Denis,  the  priest  and  the 
deacon  were  thrown  into  the  Seine.  CatulltL 
a  Christian  woman,  recovered  the  bodies  and 
gave  them  burial.  Later  a  church  was  built 
over  the  place  where  the  bodies  were  interred. 
Dagobert  I  built  (about  636)  here  the  abbey 
of  Saint  Denis.  His  feast,  in  the  calendar  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  9  October,  Con- 
sult Butler,  'Lives  of  Saints' ;  T^lliar,  'Aposto- 
late  of  Saint  Denis'  (Amiens  1869)  ;  Vereilly, 
'Vie  de  Saint  Denis'  (Paris  J8S4). 

DENIS,  Saint,  s9n  di-ne,  France,  a  north 
cm  suburb  of  Paris  and  lying  within  the  lines 
of  forts  surrounding  the  caiutal.  It  has  numer- 
ous manufactories  of  calicoes  and  other  printed 
cotton  goods,  gelatine,  candles,  saltpetre  and 
soda,  and  a  gi^eat  annual  live  stock  market,  ex- 
tendmg  for  a  fortnight.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  3d  century  a  chapel  was  erected  on  or  near 
the  present  site  to  the  memory  of  Saint 
Dionysius  or  Denis,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
martyred  here.  For  this  chapel  Dagobert  I,  in 
the  7th  century,  substituted  a  larKe  basilica,  in 
whidi  he  hiuuelf  was  interredi  and  afterward  it 


was  used  as  the  burial  i^ce  of  the  Idngi  of 
France.  Changes  were  made  later  but  under 
the  Abbot  Suger  the  building  became  most  beau- 
tiful. The  chapel  was  destroyed  during  the 
Revolution  and  the  bodies  of  the  kings  put  into 
a  cannon  pit.  Many  of  the  tombs  and  relics 
were,    however,  preserved  in  die   Musfe  dei 


place  of  the  reigning  family  of  France.  Louis 
XVIIl  obliterated  from  Saint  Denis  aU  traces 
of  Napoleon's  rule  -  but  under  Napoleon  III  die 
famous  architect  Viollet-le-Duc  effected  a  mag- 
nificent restoration  of  the  ancient  bmldiu^.  The 
present  stained-glass  windows  are  all,  with  one 
exception,  modem.     Pop.  71,549. 

DBNISON,    George     Taylor,    Canadian 


University,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1861,  and 
practised  law  in  Toronto,  in  1877  being  a> 
pointed  police  magistrate  of  the  city.  In  18/2 
and  1873  he  was  sent  to  England  as  commis- 
sioner in  behalf  of  immigration.  He  began  hii 
military  service  in  1855  and  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1866:  he  was  in  active  service  in  the 
Fenian  raid  of  1866  and  in  the  Riel  rebellion  in 
the  Northwest  Territory  in  1885,  His  'His- 
tory of  Cavalry'  (1877)  won  the  first  priie  of- 
fered by  the  emperor  of  Russia  for  the  best 
book  on  the  subject;  he  has  written  also  'The 
National  Defenses'  (1861);  'Canada,  Is  She 
Pr»ared  for  War?'  (1861)  ;  'The  Fenian  Raid 
at  Fort  Erie>  (1866) ;  'Canada  and  Her  Rela- 
tions to  the  Empire'  (189S) ;  'Soldiering  in 
Canada'  (1900)  and  'The  Struggle  for  Imperial 
Amity'  (1909).  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  'Canada  Hrst*  par^,  and  through  his 
contributions  to  periodical  literature  and  public 
addresses  has  been  known  as  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  Canada's  rights  and  of  the  preservation 
of  the  unity  of  the  empire. 

DENISON,  Iowa,  dty,  county-seat  of 
Crawford  County,  on  the  Boyer  River,  and  on 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Illincns 
Central  railroads,  about  100  miles  west  by  north 
of  Des  Moines.  A  business  college  and  a  nor- 
mal school  are  situated  here.  There  is  a  flour- 
ishing trade  carried  on  in  grain,  flour  and  live 
stock,  dairy  products  and  general  agricultural 
produce.  The  city  has  a  hospital,  flour  mills, 
refrigerating  and  ice  plant,  creameries,  etc. 
The  water-supply  system  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  city.  In  1849,  an  Indian  massacre  took 
place  at  Fort  Purdy,  nearby.     Pop.  3,133. 


Kansas  and  Texas,  the  Texas  Central  and  other 
railroads.  It  is  of  importance  as  a  railroad 
centric  and  contains  shops  of  four  systems,  also 
cotton,  cottonseed-oil,  and  flouring  mills,  creo- 
sote works,  handle  factory,  mattress  and  felt 
factory  and  grain  elevators.  In  1914,  1,109  per- 
sons were  engaged  in  30  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, capitalized  at  $1,052,000;  $743,000  was 
paid  in  salancs  and  wages;  $1,175,000  worth  of 
materials  were  used,  and  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts was  $2,069,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  Saint 
Xavier  Academy  and  Washington  School,  and 
has  a  government  building,  puUic  library,  city 
hospital  and  two  parks,  llie  union  railrrtad 
station  is  also  a  noteworthy  feature.  It  was 
settled  and  incorporated  in  1S7%  owns  its  water- 
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works  and  has  the  comraission  fonn  of  gov- 
enunnt     Pop.   14,000. 

DBNISON  UNIVERSITY,  an  educational 

institution  in  Granville,  Ohio,  founded  in  ISJl. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  Church,  ana 
intended  at.  first  a.»  a  manual  training  school. 
The  manual  training  was  soon  abandoned,  and 
the  theological  department  was  dropped  in  1870. 
llie  Shepardson  College  for  Women,  estab- 
lished in  1887,  became  affiliated  with  the  uni- 
versity in  1900.  In  1917  the  library  contained 
about  55,000  volumes;  th«  attendance  was  710 
students;  instructors  55. 

DENITRIFICATION.  See  NmiricAnoN. 
DENIZEN,  in  English  law,  an  alien  who 
by  letters  patent  lias  been  constituted  a  Britiili 
subject  pennanently  or  for'  a  time.  A  <leaiten 
is  in  a  middle  state  between  an  alien  and  a 
natural-born  or  naturalized  subject.  He  m^y 
take  lands  by  purchase  or  devise,  or  derive  a 
title  by  descent  throudt  his  parents  or  any 
ancestor  thougfi  they  De  aliens.  No  denizen, 
can  sit  in  Parliament  or  take  office,  civil  or 
military.  The  right  of  conferring  denizenship 
is  within  the  powers  of  the  kins  and  of  Parlia- 
ment, though  usually  exercised  exclusively  b^ 
the  former.  In  ilie  United  States  thU  dvil 
condition  is  well  known  in  South  Carolina, 
having  been  created  by  statute.  In  natural  his- 
tory, an  animal  or  slant  originally  introduced 
into  a  country  or  district  by  human  agcnqy, 
which  now  maintains  itself  there  without  the 
direct  aid  of  man,  is  called  a  denizen  of  that 
country  or  district. 

DENMARK  (Danish,  Danmark),  northern 
kingdom  of  Europe,  between  lat.  54°  40'  and 
57°  45'  N..  and  long.  8°  4'  and  12°  45'  E.  It 
is  composed  of  a  peninsular  portion  and  an 
extensive  ardupelago,  lying  east  of  it,  with  a 
few  scattered  islands  on  its  west  side ;  and  is 
bounded  north  by  the  Skager  Rack,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  Norw^;  northeast  and  east  by 
the  Cattegat  and  Sound,  which  separates  it 
from  Sweden;  east  and  south  by  the  Baltic; 
south  by  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  and  west  by 
the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea.  Tiic  penin- 
sular portion  b  composed  of  Jutland  and  meas- 
ures, north  to  sout)^  135  miles  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  40  to  108  miles  —  its  broadest 
part  being  from  Fornais  Point,  lat  56°  26'  42" 
N.,  on  the  east  coast,  to  Nissum  Fiord  on  the 
west  coast.  The  numerous  islands  lying  east 
of  Jutland  are  mainly  comprised  in  two  groups; 
first,  that  of  Sjalland,  Seeland  or  Zealand,  m- 
chiding,  besides  the  large  island  of  that  name, 
the  small  adjoining  islands  east  of  the  Great 
Belt,  the  principal  of  which  arc  Amager, 
LangSe,  Taroe,  MasnedSe,  Agersoe,  Lollanaor 
Laaland,  Falstcr  and  Moen,  and  second,  the 
Ftinen  or  Fyen  group,  comprising,  besides  the 
large  island  of  that  name,  the  neighboring  is- 
lands west  of  the  Great  Bell,  including  Lange- 
land,  Aeroe,  Fanoe,  Taasinge  and  others.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  the  outlying  islands  of 
Lessoe  and  Anholt,  in  the  Cattegat,  and  Born- 
hobn  in  the  Baltic. 

Besides  these  territories,  Denmark  possesses 
the  Far5e  Islands  and  Iceland,  in  the  north 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  Greenland,  in  the  Arctic  re- 
Copenhagen  is  the  capital,  and  among  the 
towns  of  importance  are  Aarhuus,  Odensee  and 
Aalborg. 


The  following  table  gives  the  main  divisions 
of  the  country,  with  tbdr  area  and  population, 
as  well  as  the  total  area  and  population  of  the 
whole  monarchy,  according  to  the  latest  official' 
enumeration: 


D.y^«. 

^^^ 

PomiUtkni, 

5.117 

'mo 

5M,5M 

15.502 

Previous  to  1864  the  duchie»  of  Schleswia^ 
Holsteia  and  Lauenburg  bdonged  to  Denmailc,: 
so  that  the  area  of  the  kingdom  was  then 
greater  t^  about  7,360  square  miles,  tbe  cor-* 
—  "        population    bang    mors    tbui    a' 


responding 


any  consequence  throitghout  the  whole 

0.    The  greatest  height  is  attained  on  the' 

eastern  side  Of  the  peninsula,  though  even  there 


it  never  exceeds  5S0  feet.  In  respect  of  geo- 
logical structure  all  the  rodu  belong  to  the' 
upper  series  of  the  Secondary,  and  to  the  Ter-' 
tiary  formation,  and  have  been  deposited  from' 
water  in  regular  strata.  The  rock  most  fully 
developed  is  the  chalk,  of  which  several  S.t~- 
tinct  speoes  have  been  reci>ghizod.  The  wliole 
west  coast  is  render^  almost  uninhabitable  by' 
the  drift-sand,  which  has  forfned  an  almost' 
uninterrupted  line  of  sterile  downs,  called' 
Ktitten,  expending  from  Cape  SWgen  to 
Blaavands  Hook,  a  distance  of  neariy  200  miles. ' 
Along  parts  of  the  coast  of  Jutland  are  exten-' 
sive  flats  or  trains,  whidi  have  been  wrested 
from  the  sea,  and  which  are  protected  from  its 
encroachments  by  huge  dykes,  as  in  Holland. 
RfTcrst    L«kea,    Sea-armt,    Porta,    etc. — 


its    course.      Less    important    ! .   _       _ 

Holm  Ab,  the  L6nborg  Aa  and  the  Stor  Aa,  - 
All  the  others  are  insignificant  streams.  There 
are  no  rivers  in  any  of  the  islands,  but  brooks- 
and  Streamlets  abound.  There  are.  a  nimiber  of  , 
lakes,  particularly  in  Jutland,  and  Several  in  the 
larger  islands ;  but  they  are  all  small.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  physical  featm-es  of  Den- 
mark are  its  lagoons  or  fiords,  winding  inlets  of  - 
the  sea,  that  penetrate  far  into  the  land.  The 
lat^est  of  these  is  the  Lymfiord  or  Liim  Fiord, 
in  Jutland,  which  entering  the  land  in  the' 
Cattegat,  winds  its  way  quite  through  the 
peninsula  and  is  separated  from  the  North  Sea 
merely  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  which  storms 
have  ruptured  in  one  or  two  places.  Most  of 
the  streams,  lakes  and  coasts  of  the  kingdom 
are  well  stocked  with  fish.  Besides  these  in- 
land seas,  the  Great  Belt  separates  tbe  large 
islands  of  Seeland  and  Fiinen  and  the  Little' 
Belt  flows  between  the  latter  and  the  coast  of  ' 
Jutland  and  Schleswig.  Denmarlc  is  well  sup- 
plied with  excellent  seaports,  the  most  im- 
portant being  Copenhagen,  Aalborg,  Aarthuus 
and  Randers. 

Climate.— The  prevailing  characteristic  of 
the  climate  of  Denmark  is  humidity;  it  is  also 
remarkably  temperate  for  so  norther]^  a  re-     . 
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gign;  both  the  retult  p£  the  lowncM  of  the  land 
and  o£  its  proximity  to  the  sea  on  all  sides.. 
The  heats  oi  summer  are  great,  sometimes  ex- 
cessive. The  Dieau  temperature  of  the  year  is 
47°.  The  shortest  day  is  about  6^4  hours,  ihe 
longest  ]7j^  hours.  Heavy  rains  are  frequent 
in  autumn,  and  mists  in  summer,  especially  on 
the  west  coast  of  Jutland.  The  annual  rainfall 
ranges  from  21  to  27  inches. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Prodnctsr—  Horses 
and  cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and 
both  are  excellent  Large  flocks  of  sheep  are 
kept;  but  rather  for  the  flesh  than  the  wool, 
whidi  Is  coarse  and  short  Swine  are  also 
reared  to  a  great  extent  Deer,  stags,  roes, 
hares  and  a  variety  of  other  game  arc  met  with 
in  the  royal  and  odier  forests,  but  do  not 
abound  anywhere  else.  Wild  fowl  —  including^ 
the  eider-duck,  so  famous  for  its  down  — are 
numcrons.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  ar«  raised. 
oarticuUrly  geese.  Potatoes,  barley,  oata,  ry^ 
beans,  pease,  tares,  flax,  hemp,  madder  and 
tobacco  are  raised ;  wfaeat  in  Laaland  and  back- 
wheat  in  FiineD.  Amo:^  the  garden  fruits,  are 
apples,  plums,  cherries,  pears  and  nuts.  F«W' 
ol  the  great  forests  witi  which  the  counuy 
:  covered  now  remain.     Government, 


taken  measures  for  the  protection  and  better 
management  of  the  forests.  The  larger  forests 
are  now  confined  to  the  east  side  of  Jutland 
and  to  Seeland. 

Agricolture,  Cattlc-B  reeding,  etc^—Al- 
thou^  not  particularly  favored  by  nature,  Den- 
mark is  yet  pre-eminently  an  agricultural 
country.  Of  the  total  area  80  per  cent  is  pro.- 
ductive;  about  one-sixth  of  the  unproductive 
area  is  bog.  The  land  is  greatly  subdivided,  as 
the  law  interdicts  the  union  of  small  farms  into 
larger  and  encourages  the  division  of  landed 
j)roperty.  The  kinds  of  grain  most  largely  cul- 
tivated are  barley,  oats,  rye  and  wheat,  the 
a  being  occupied  by  oats,  the  second 


taivi,  and  some  of  the  islands  on  the  west  < 

From  this  grain  the  greater  part  of  the  bread 
used  in  Denmark  is  made.  Wheat,  which  occu- 
pies but  a  comparatively  small  area,  is  grown 
chiefly  on  the  islands  of  Laaland  and  Lange- 
land,  and  on  large  estates  in  other  quarters  of 
the  kingdom.  The  yearly  yield  of  the  cereal 
crop  is  said  to  be  larger  Hian  that   raised  by 


amounted  to  273,1270,  the  barley  crop 
194,6^>  that  of  rye  to  112,659  and  that  of 
wheat  to  58,466  tons.  Buckwheat  is  culti- 
vated to  some,  extent  in  Jutland,  as  also  in  the 
island  of  F linen  and  elsewhere.  Potatoes, 
which  were  introduced  into  Denmark  early  in 
the  19th  century,  are  now  very  generally  culti- 
vated. Herbage  plants  and  grass  are  carefully 
cultivated.  Beans,  pease  and  tares  are  also  ex- 
tensively ,  cultivated  throughout  .  the  >  whole 
country  and  form  an.  important  article  of  food. 
Flax,  hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  madder,  lavender 
and  mustard  seed  are  grown,  but  not  in  sofli- 
cient  quantities  to  supply  the  home  demand. 
The  part  of  the  kingdom  best  adapted  for  the 
production  of  fruit  is  the  island  of  Fiintn. 
Cattle -breedinc^  grazing  and  the  d^iry  cn^^G  ; 
the  greatest  share  of  Qtf  farm^r'p  ---— -' —  — 


Denmark.  L«rae  and  increAing  niu^>en  of 
cattle  are  annually  exported  intra  the  oountiy. 
A  great  increase  has  of  late  yean  taken  i^ce 
also  in  dairy  produce,  and  the  export  of  butter 
is  now  the  main  source  of  the  wealth  of  Den- 
mark. The  rearing  o£  horses  is  extensively 
carried  6u.  The  old  Danish  brsed,  is  found 
chiefly  in  Jutland.  Those  from  the  islands  are 
said  to  be  of  Tartar  descent  and  are  small 
but  strong  and  active.  Sheep-rearing  is  on  the 
decline  in  Denmark  Eggs  are  now  lar^y 
exported  and  the  rearing  of  hogs  is  much 
attended  to;  the  greatest  number  are  reared  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  woods  in  East  Jutland.  The 
rearing  of^bees  occupies  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion, particularly  in  the  island  of  Funen,  and 
Wax  is  largely  exported. 

FiaherieBr^  The  "fisheries  are  an  important 
branch  of  national  industry.  Next  to  the  her- 
ring the  turbot,  torsk  and  salmon  arc  the  most 
abundant  sorts  of  fish.  Oyster  banks  occur  on 
Ihe  east  coast  of  Jutland,  near  its  northern 
extremity,  and  near  the  island  of  Lessoe.  Fidi- 
ponds  were  at  one  time  very  general  over  the 
country  and  were  profitable.  The  seal  fisheries 
of  Denmark  are  considerable.  The  value  of  its 
fisheries  in  1916  was  $16,053,225. 

Hanofacttiret.— These  arc  comparatively 
insignificant  and  do  not  coinprise  any  particular 
or  national  manufa(;ture.  Tllerc  are,  however, 
one  or  two  articles  which  have  attained  a  con- 
siderable reputation ;  these  are  the  woolens  and 
earthenware  of  Jutland,  the  former  a  domestic 
manufacture;  the  wooden  clocks  of  Bornholm 
and  a  superior  Idnd  of  stove  tnade  in  Copen- 
hagen, The  manufacture  of  paper  is  pretty 
extensive  and  has  of  late  years  been  greatly 
improved  and  extended.  There  arc  also  iron 
foundries,  sugar  refineries,  some  extensive  tan- 
neries and  many  distilleries.  Randers  in  Jut- 
land ajid  Odensee  in  the  island  of  Funen  were 
formerly  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
rfoves ;  but  the  peculiar  kind  of  leather  from 
which  they  were  made,  and  in  which  their  ex- 
cdlence  consisted,  is  now  prepared  in  other 
tries.  The  people  of  Denmark  bake  their 
bread,  brew  their  own  beer  and  spin  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  woolen  yam  afterward 
knitted  into  stocking  or  woven  into  cloth  by 
the  village  weaver.  The  women  make  up  their 
own  dresses  and -frequently  the  clothes  of  their 
husbands ;  the  latter  make  the  wooden  shoes 
and  slippers  and  manufacture  the  greater  part 
of  the  house  furniture  and  farming  utensils. 
Several  of  the  manufacturing  establisnments  of 
Denmark  belong  to  the  government  Among 
these  establishments  are  a  roya!  porcelain 
manufactory  in  Copenhagen  and  a  royal  cloth 
manufactory  in  Irsserod,  which  supplies  doth 
for  the  army.  According  to  statistics  gathered 
on  26  May  1914,  there  are  82,442  industrial  fac- 
tories and  shops  in  Denmark,  employing  alto- 
gether 346JXX)  persons,  of  whom  229,000  were 
skijled  workers.  Of  the  total  establishments 
15,400  used  mechanical  power.  There  were  22 
distilleries  (5  in  Copenhagen)  whose  output  oi 
brandy  reduced  to  100  degrees,  amounted  to  2,- 
989,646  gallons.  In  1916  there  were  produced 
297,000  gallons  of  excisable  beer  and  348,250.- 
000  gallons  (small)  beer,  not  excisable.  In  the 
same  year  137,760  tons  of  beet  siuar  vrere 
produced  at  9  sum r  factories  and  5^480  tons 
of  margarine  in  49  factories. 
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CoauBercc,  Canals  and  Raihn^.-^The 
commerce  of  Denmark  is  carried  on  chiefly  with 
Great  Britain,  Germany  (especially  Schieswig- 
HoJstein),  Norway,  Sweden,  United  States  i^d 
Russia,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  possessing 
by  far  the  largest  share.  The  chief  imports  are 
textile  goods  (especially  cottons),  metats  and 
hardware,  wood  and  articles  made  of  it,  coal. 


imports  are  cottMi  manufactures,  coal  and  iron. 
Considerable  quantities  of  cotton  are  imported 
by  Denmark  from  Germany.  The  manuiactures 
of  Denmark  bein^,  as  already  mentioued,  in~ 
significant,  the  articles  exported  consist  chiefly 
01  agricultural  products.  The  declared  value 
of  the  total  imports  in  1914  amounted  to  £220,- 
913,330  and  that  of  the  exports  to  $240,957,220, 
In  1916  the  mercantile  marme  of  Denmark  con- 
led  of  3,570  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
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joyed  in  every  ^rt  of  ttie  kinKdom.  The 
Reformation  was  introduced  in  153oi  when  the 
Church  revenues  were  seized  by  the  Crown. 
Denmark  is  divided  into  seven  dioceses,  in 
which  there  are  1,360  parishes.  According  to 
the  census  of  1911  there  were  2,732.792  Protes- 
tants, 9,821  Roman  C:athoUcs,  256  Greek  Cath- 
olics,   5,164  Jews   and  9,043  other   or  of  no 

Govenunetit,  Army  and  Navy.  Finance. — 
The  government  of  Denmark  is  a  coastitutional 


595, 


•5^52  tons.    The  coasting  tradi 
la  is  largely  shared  in  by  forei„ 

^ral   canals   in   Denmark,   but 


I  shared  in  by  foreigners.    There 
.    _    .  canals   in   Denmark,   but   none   of 

them  of  any  great  consequence.  There  are 
2,404  miles  of  railroads,  over  half  owned  by  the 
State,  running  across  the  islands  of  Seeland, 
Fiinen,  Laaland  and  Falster,  which,  assisted  by 
ferries,  gives  direct  communication  with  the 
capital  on  the  one  hand  and  with  Jutland  on 
the  other. 

Moneyi,  Weights,  etc^  Since  1  Jan.  1875 
the  unit  of  the  Danish  monetary  system  has 
been  the  krone  or  crown,  equal  to  about  26j^ 
cents.  The  krone  is  divided  into  100  ore.  The 
use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures became  obli^tory  in  Denmark  in  public 
offices  on  1  Apnl  1910,  and  j^eoerally  on  1 
April  1912. 


of  Danes,  with  a  few  thousand  Jt...  „_ 
othera.  The  Danes  have  re^lar  and  well- 
formed  features,  fair  or  brownish  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  with  muscular  frames ;  they  are  kind- 
hearted,  honest  and  simple-minded,  and  continue 
to  maintain  their  ancient  reputation  of  being 
bold  and  hard);  seamea  All  classes  are  noted 
for  their  hospitaUly,  which  is  indeed  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  nation.  At  the  head  of  the 
educational  institutions  stand  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  and  the  Holberg  Academy  at  Soroe. 
Elementary  education  is'  widely  diffused,  al- 
though in  this  regard  Denmark  is  no  longer  so 
pre-eminent  as  formerly;  it  is  compulsory  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years, 
and  the  public  schools,  maintained  by  communal 
rates,  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  middle- 
class  schools,  free.  Of  elementary  schools  there 
are  3,446  with  400,000  pupils.  There  arc  train- 
ing colleges  for  teachers,  and  classical  and  other 
higher  education  is  alforded  by  a  large  number 
of  colleges  in  the  more  imjiortant  towns,  with 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  (1.300  students) 
for  the  centre  of  the  entire  system.  Denmark 
has  also  a  theological  seminary,  a  royal  surgical 
college,  a  veterinary  and  agricultural  school,  and 
numerous  militaiy,  technical  and  commercial 
schools,_  while  71  "people's  high  schools'*  provide 
instruction  in  agnculturai  subjects.  There  are 
three  public  libraries  in  Copenhagen,  of  which 
the  Royal  Library,  with  500,000  volumes,  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  Oriental  and  Icelandic  USS.  The 
established  reli^n  is  Lutheran,  to  which  the 
king  must  belong;  but  complete  toleration  is  en- 


hatred  toward  the  nobles,  invested  the  sovereign 
(Frederick  111)  with  absolute  power,  and  de- 
clared the  succession  to  the  throne  hereditary. 
From  thai  time  the  Crown  exercised  absolute 
rule  till  1831,  when  a  constitution  was  granted. 
This  proving  unsatisfactory  was  superseded  in 
1848  by  the  form  of  government  which,  with 
some  alterations,  Denmark  now  enjoys.  The 
present  Constitution  of  Denmark  is  founded  on 
the  «GriJndlov»  (charter)  of  5  June  1915,  which- 
was  pot  in  force  1  Jan,  1916.  According  to  this 
new  charter,  the  executive  power  is  vested  in 
the  king  and  his  responsible  ministers,  and  the 
right  of  maldng  and  amending  laws  in  the  Rigs- 
dag,  or  Diet,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  sov- 
ereign. The  king  must  be  a  member  of  the 
EvangeUcal  Lutheran  Church,  which  is  declared 
to  be  the  religion  of  the  state.  The  Rigsdag 
comprises   the   Folkething  and  the   Landsthing, 


of  140 
members  returned  in  direct  elections  by  uni- 
versal suffrage  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The 
franchise  is  enjoyed  by  all  citizens  of  good  repu- 
tation, male  and  female  (of  an  age  gradually 
decreasing  from  30  years  at  present  to  25),  who 
are  not  in  receipt  of  poor-relief.  All  voters  are 
eligible  for  election  to  the  house.  Of  the  140 
members  (he  capital  has  to  elect  24  by  the  list 
system  of  proportional  representation.  Outside 
the  capital  92  members  are  elected  in  single- 
member  constituencies  by  simple  majority,  and 
furthermore  23  additional  seats  are  to  be  allotted 
to  candidates  of  those  parties  who  have  obtained 
less  than  their  proportional  share.  The  addi- 
tional seats  are  to  be  had  by  those  non-elected 
candidates  having  received  the  most  voles.  The 
Lansdthing  consists  of  72  members.  The  fran- 
chise is  enjoyed  by  all  electors  to  the  Folkething 
of  35  years  of  age,  and  residing  in  the  electonu 
district  All  former  privileges  for  the  latvest 
taxpayers  have  been  abolished  by  the  Griindlov- 
of  1915.  The  election  is  indirect  and  exclusively 
proportional.  Fifty-four  of  the  72  members  are 
elected  by  the  Andra  (Hare)  method  of  pro- 
portional representation  in  large  electoral  dis- 
tricts, mostly  embracing  10  to  12  members.  The 
remaining  18  members  are  to  be  elected  on  tha 
principle  of  proportional  representation  by  the 
members  of  the  outgoing  house.  Fifty-four 
members  of  the  Landsthing  are  reappointed  in 
two  sections,  each  including  about  27,  and  sitting 
8  years.  Both  the  members  of  the  Landsthing 
and  of  the  Folkething  receive  payment  for 
their  services  at  the  rate  of  10  kroner  ($2.26) 
per  day.  Members  must  accept  payment.  The 
Rigsdag  must  meet  every  year  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  October.  To  the  Folkething  all  motKy 
bills  must  in  the  first  instance  be  submitted  t^ 
the  government     The  Landsthing,  besides  t 
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legisUtive  functions,  has  the  duty  of  appcuot- 
ing  from  its  midst  every  four  years  judges  who, 
together  with  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
Hoiesteret,  form  the  Rigsret,  a  tribunal  to  try 
porUanientaTy  impeachments.  The  ministers 
ha.ve  free  access  to  both  of  the  legislative  as- 
semblies, but  can  only  vote  in  that  chamber  of 
which  they  are  members. 

For  administrative  purposes  Denmark  is  di- 
vided into  18  counties  (amter),  each  of  which 
is  administered  by  a  governor  (amtmand). 
Moreover,  the  county  is  a  municipal  division 
with  a  county  council  superintending  the  rural 
munidialilies  (about  1,200).  There  are  77  ur- 
ban municipalities  with  a  mayor  and  a  town 
council.  Rural  as  well  as  urban  municipal  coun- 
cils are  elected  direct  bjr  universal  suffrage. 
Copenhagen  forms  a  district  by  itself,  and  has 
its  own  form  of  administration.  The  total  rev- 
enue in  the  fiscal  year  from  1916  to  1917  was 
1134,388,105;  and  the  expenditure  $82,633,085. 
Since  the  war  of  1866^  the  government  has 
maintained  a  comparatively  large  reserve  fund 
to  meet  any  sudden  emerKenn-.  That  fund  in 
1917  wai  $3,182,605.  The  total  national  dd)t  is 
$163,634,870,  or  about  $58  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation; the  investments  of  the  slate  (in  tele- 
graphs, etc)  amount  to  over  $301,111,110.  The 
deposits  in  the  Danish  savings  banks  increased 
f  rom  SZ62,827,«»  in  1916  to  $298,440,000, in  1917. 

The  Danish  army  is  a  national  militia,  re- 
sembhng  in  some  respects  the  Swiss  army. 
Every  able-bodied  Danish  subject  is  liable  to 
serve  in  the  army  or  navy,  except  the  in- 
habitants of  Iceland,  and  the  FarAe  Islands. 
Exemptions  in  Denmark  are  few,  even  ckrey- 
men  having  to  serve.  Service  commences  at  5e 
age  of  20  and  lasts  for  16  years.  For  the  first 
8  the  men  belong  to  the  active  army,  and  for 
the  second  8  years  to  the  extra,  or  territorial, 
reserve.  At  the  time  of  joining,  the  recruits 
are  continuously  trained  (or  165  days  in  the  in- 
fantry, 280  days  in  the  field  artillery,  1  year 
in  the  garrison  artillery  and  2(X)  days  in  the 
cavalry.  The  engineers  have  7  months',  and  the 
train  2  months'  continuous  training.  In  the  case 
of  libout  one-fourth  of  the  men  their  initial 
training  is  prolonged  by  periods  ranging  from 
25i  to  8;^  months,  according  to  the  ann  of 
the  service  to  whidi  they  belong.  Subsequent 
training  for  all  arms  only  takes  place  once  or 
twice  m  the  remaining  6  or  7  wars  of  amy 
service,  and  then  only  tor  25  or  30  days  on  each 
occasion.  The  peace  strength  of  the  active  army 
is  about  820  ofncers  and  12,900  men.  The  navy 
in  1916  had  3  monitors,  IS  torpedo  boats,  2 
small  cruisers,  2  minelayers  and  6  submarines. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  nominal  fleet  of  war- 
craft,  but  this  has  little  or  no  fighting  power. 
The  navy  numbers  4,000  officers  and  men.  The 
military  budget  for  1916  amounts  to  $4,902,465, 
bnides  allotments  for  fortifications,  etc. 

History. — The  early  history  of  Denmark  is 
lost  in  the  twilight  of  the  sara^rcriod,  out  of 
which  loom  dimly  the  figures  of  its  heroes,  their 
brave  deeds  and  daring  voyages.  Within  its 
borders  the  Celts  had  first  their  home,  and  from 
its  shores  the  Angles  and  Saxons  sailed  in  the 
5th  century  to  the  conquest  of  England ;  while  in 
their  place  the  Danes  from  Zea^nd  settled  on 
the  deserted  lands,  cTtending  their  sway  as  far 
south  as  the  Eider  One  of  their  earliest  kings, 
Harald  Hildetand,  fell  in  battle  against  the 
Swedes  in  £M;  and  shortly  afterward  a  branch 


of  the  Yn^nger  occupied  Jutland^  wfcere  Aey 
held  a  footing  for  two  centuries.  One  of  th«r 
kings,  Harald  Klak,  received  baptism  in  826  from 
Ansgar,  but  the  introduetion  of  Christianity  did 
not  at  once  place  any  check  on  the  long  accus- 
tomed inroads  on  Franldsh  territory,  or  on  the 
piratical  expeditions  of  the  Vikings;  althoi^ 
the  country  was  soon  torn  hy  dissensions  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  the  old  and  new  faiths. 
Gorm  the  Old,  who  drove  the  Ynglinger  from 
the  peninsula,  and  first  united  the  mainland  and 
islands  under  one  rule,  was  the  bitter  enemy  of 
Christianity ;  and  although  his  death  in  936  gave 
fresh  vigor  to  the  diffusion  of  the  new  faith, 
yet  even  its  ultimate  success  was  onfy  ensured 
by  the  zealous  support  it  received  from  Gorm's 

Sandson,  Caniite.  On  his  death  in  1035  the 
ree  kingdoms  Of  his  Anglo- Scandinavian  Em- 
tare  separated,  and  his  sister's  son,  Svcnd 
Estridsen  (1047-76),  ascended  the  throne  of 
Denmark,  founding  a  princely  Kne  that  flourished 
400  years.  Internal  dissensions  and  external 
wars  weakened  the  country,  and  the  introdnction 
of  a  feudal  system  raised  up  a  powerful  nobility, 
and  ground  down  the  once  free  people  to  a  con- 
dition of  serfdom.  Waldemar  I  (1157-82)  added 
Riigen  to  the  other  Wendish  districts  of  Meck- 
lenburg and  Pomeraia,  and  extended  his  sway 
over  Norway  also.  Under  Waldemar  II  the 
conquests  of  Denmark  extended  so  far  into  (Ger- 
man and  Wendish  hinds,  that  the  Baltic  was 
Dttle  more  than  an  inland  Danish  sea.  The  ieal- 
ou>^  of  die  German  princes  and  the  treachery 
of  bis  vassals  combined  to  rob  him,  however,  of 
these  brilliant  conquests,  and  his  death  in  1241 


,  during  which  the  kingdom  was  brought 

to  the  brink  of  annihilation.  Under  his  great- 
grandson,  Waldemar  IV,  Denmark  made  a  tran- 
sient recovery  of  the  cononests  of  the  older 
Waldemars,  rousing  the  jealousy  of  the  Hanse- 
atic  League,  and  the  national  laws  were  codified. 
From  his  death  in  1375  to  1412,  his  daughter,  the 
great  Margaret,  widow  of  Haakon  VI  of  Nor- 
way, ruled  not  only  that  country  and  Denmark, 
but  in  course  of  time  Sweden  also,  with  so  Itgftt 
yet  firm  a  hand  that  for  once  in  the  course  of 
their  history  the  three  rival  Scandinavian  king- 
doms were  content  to  act  in  harmony,  Mar- 
garet's successor,  Eric,  the  son  of  her  niece,  for 
whose  sake  she  had  striven  to  give  permanence, 
by  the  act  known  as  the  Union  of  Calmar 
(1397),  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  three 
sovereignities  into  one,  undid  her  glorious  work 
with  fatal  rapidity,  lost  the  allegiance  and  the 
crowns  of  his  triple  kingdom,  and  ended  his 
disastrous  existence  in  misery  and  obscurity. 
After  the  short  reign  of  his  nephew,  C3iris- 
topher  of  Bavaria  (1440-48),  the  Danes  ex- 
erted thrir  ancient  right  of  election  to  the 
throne,  and  chose  for  their  Idng  Christian  of 
Oldenburg,  a  descendant  of  the  oW  royal  fam- 
ily throu^  his  maternal  ancestress,  Rildssa,  the  . 
great-granddaughter  of  Waldemar  II,  Chris- 
tian I  (1448-81),  who  was  at  the  same  time 
elected  Duke  of  Sdileswig  and  Holstein,  was 
the  founder  of  the  Oldenhnrg  tine,  which  con- 
tinued unbroken  till  the  death  of  Frederick  VII 
in  1863,  His  reign  was  followed  by  half  a  cen- 
tury of  international  struggles  in  Scandinavia. 
The  insane  tyranny  of  Christian  II  c6st  that 
monarch  his  throne  and  freedMn;  die  Danes 
chose  his  unde  Frederidc  I  to  be  their  Idnf^ 
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irfiile  Sweden  was  forever  sepstntcd  from  Den- 
maric  and  rose  under  the  Vasas  to  be  a  power- 
ful state.    See  Gustavus  J. 

Under  Christian  HI  (1536-59),  the  Refonna- 
tion  was  esCabluhcd  in  Denmark.  Christian  IV 
after  his  brief  share  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
proved  one  of  the  ablest  of  all  the  Damsh  rulers. 
His  liberal  and  wise  policy  was,  however, 
cramped  in  every  direction  by  the  anogant 
nobles,  to  whose  treasonable  supineness  Den- 
mark owes  the  reverse  by  whidi  she  lost  (1658) 
all  the  possessions  she  bad  hitherto  retained  in 
Sweden;  and  with  the  relinquishment  of  these, 
and  consequently  of  the  undivided  control  of  the 
passac^  of  the  Sound,  the  country's  former  in- 
ternational in^rtance  came  finally  to  an  end. 
The  national  disgraces  and  abasement  which  fol- 
lowed led,  in  1660,  under  Christian's  son,  Fredr 
erick  III,  to  the  rising  of  the  people  against  the 
nobles,  and  their  surrender  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  the  supreme  power.  For  the  next  hun- 
dred years,  chiefly  marked  by  wars  with  Sweden, 
the  peasantry  were  kept  in  seridiMn,  and  the 
mid<Ue  classes  depressed;  but  hy  the  end  of  the 
l&h  centuiv  the  peasants  had  been  gradually 
emancipated,  while  many  improvements  had 
been  enected  in  the  mode  of  administering  the 
laws,  and  the  Danish  kings,  although  autocrats, 
exercised  a  mild  rule.  The  miseries  of  the 
reign  of  Frederick  VI,  who  governed  as  recent 
from  1784,  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of 
ruin.  Denmark  having  joined  Russia  in  a  com- 
pact of  the  northem  powers  hostile  to  England, 
a  fleet  was  sent  into  (he  Baltic  and  ccauiderable 
injuries  were  inflicted  by  an  attack  on  Copeti- 
hagen,  in  1801,  under  Parker  and  Nelson.  From 
this  the  country  rallied;  but  in  1807  the  British 
government,  suspicious  of  an  intention  on  the 
regent's  part  to  violate  his  neutrality  and  take 
sides  with  Napoleon,  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  entire  Danish  navy,  to  be  restored  at  the 
conclU^on  of  peace.  A  refusal  was  followed 
by  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  in  Sep- 
tember 1807,  and  the  fleet  was  given  up;  but 
this  treatment  drove  Denmark  into  Napoleon's 
arms  and  with  him  the  kingdom  was  obliged  to 
:  until  the  dose  of  1813. 


this  period  a  spirit  of  discontent  grew  iqiin  the 
duchies,  degenerating  into  mutual  animosity  be- 
tween the  Danish  and  German  populatioti,  which 
led  to  an  open  rupture  with  Denmark  in  1848, 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  Frederick 
VII.  (For  the  whole  question,  see  Scmueswig- 
Holstejh).  After  alternate  hostilities  and  armis- 
tices the  war  was  virtually  concluded  in  1850, 
by  tne  victory  of  the  Danes  at  Idsted;  but  in 
1863  the  quarrel  was  renewed.  On  the  death  of 
Frederick  in  that  year,  Prince  Christian  of 
Schleswig-Hol  stein- Gliicksbor^  _  ascended  the 
throne  under  the  title  of  Christian  IX,  in  con- 
formity with  the  act  known  as  the  Treaty  of 
London  of  1852,  tnr  which  the  succession  to  the. 
Danish  crown  had  been  settled  on  him  and  his 
descendants  by  his  wife.  Princess  Louise  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  niece  of  King  Christian  VIII  o£ 
Denmark.  A  pretender,  backed  by  German  in- 
fluence and  help,  at  once  started  up  in  the  person 
of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenborg, 
^o  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  Fre&rick  VIII 
of  Schleswig-Holstein ;  but  his  cause  was 
speedily  mei^ed  and  lost  sight  of  by  Prussia 
aod  Atutria  m  their  direct  aim  of  incorporating 
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Ae.  duchies  with  tfae  German  ConfcdeTation. 
Denmark,  unaided  by  England  and  France,  allies 
on  whose  siqiport  she  had  relied,  was  forced  to 
go  single-handed  into  the  unequal  contest.  After 
a  brave  but  utterly  futile  attempt  at  resistance, 
the  Danes  found  themselves  forced  to  submit 
to  the  terms  dictated  by  their  powerful  foes,  and 
resign  not  only  Laurenburg  and  Holstein,  but 
the  ancient  Crown-appanage  of  Schleswig.  By 
the  peace  of  Vienna  18m,  the  Danish  king 
botmd  himself  to  abide  by  the  decision  which 
Prussia  and  Austria  should  adopt  in  regard  to 
the  destiny  of  the  severed  Danish  provinces.- 
The  dissensions  between  these  two  great  powers, 
which  led  to  the  Austro-Pmssian  War  of  1866, 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Prussia,  and  since 
then  the  duchies  have  remained  an  integral  part 
of  that  state.  Since  the  war,  Denmark,  althou^ 
reduced  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  islands  and 
Jutland,  has  recovered  from  its  fall,  and  has 
greatly  prospered,  in  qiile  of  the  sjpread  of 
socialistic  opinions,  and  the  political  dissensions 
that  have  ranged  the  government  and  Lands- 
orted  by  the  press  of  the  capital, 
Folkcuting  and  ma)ority  of    the 

In  1870  war  broke  out  between  (jermany 
and  France  and  an  alliance  was  formed  b^ 
tween  France  and  Denmark,  with  a  view  to 
the  protection  of  the  latter  from  German  as- 
gressTOD.  The  result  of  the  war  was  tbe 
downfall  of  the  French  Empire;  this  treaty 
was  dissolved,  and  Denmark  felt  that  her 
safety  lay  in  a.  strict  neutrality.  Yet  the  ce- 
sentment  of  the  country  tsward  Germany  was 
biy  no  means  allayed,  and  Ute  general  popula- 
tion were  indignant  that  so  many  leading  politi- 
cians were  anxious  to  draw  closer  the  lines 
that  boimd  Germany  and  Denmark  together. 
This  indignation  frequently  broke  out  into  such 
violent  manifestations  that  at  least  it  became 
evident  that  anything  like  a  close  alliance  and 
tmderstanding  between  the  two  state!  seemed 
impossible. 

The  5th  article  of  tfae  treaty  made  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  (23  Aug.  1866)  had  given 
to  Detunark  some  prospect  of  recovering  the 
northern  districts  of  Hobtein.  There  arose, 
however,  oonnderable  discussion  with  Prus- 
sia about  the  realization  of  this  hope,  and 
Prussia  seemed  reluctam  to  give  any  guaran- 
tee for  the  restoration  of  me  territory.  Sa 
long  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  in  power, 
this  article,  which  he  had  not  only  suggested, 
but  had  maintained  and  advocated,  the  hope 
of  Denmark  for  the  surrender  of  North  Schles- 
wig  appeared  reasonaUe.  After  the  catas- 
trophe of  Sedan  (1870)  this  hope  was  for- 
ever abandoned.  The  French  Republic  took  no 
interest  in  Schleswig,  Italy  was  equally  in- 
difEerent,  England  was  occupied  in  other  mat- 
ters and  had  learned  in  the  Crimea  to  shan 
all  meddling  with  other  people's  quarrels. 
The  rage  of  the  Danes  was  roused  in  1879 
on  learning  that  (jermany  was  discussing  with 
Austria  the  abolition  of  Article  S  in  the  treaty^ 
and  even  the  Danish  court,  by  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Thyia,  in  1878,  with  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  whose  dislike  for  the  Germans 
was  well  known,  had  shared,  by  anticipation,  in 
this  expression  of  feeling.  This  national  senti- 
ment of  the  Danes  took  almost  a  warlike  char- 
acter. In  the  Rigsdag,  1873,  legislative  meas- 
ures were  proposed  for  the  reorganizatkm  of 
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the  land  amd  sea  forces  and  tbe  fortification  of 
Copenhagen.  The  ruline  party  in  the  Folke- 
thing  strongly  iidvocated  an  increase  in  the 
army  and  navy,  and  an  improvement  in  the 
coast  f ortiiicaiions ;  this  was  advisable  as  a 
deaionstration  of  power  which  would  be  of 
effect  in  the  case  of  war  between  other  nations, 
but  would  also  secure  Denmark  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Germany.  The  representatives 
of  runJ  constituencies  or  Agrarians,  however, 
together  with  the  Radicals,  were  apposed  to 
an  active  policy  on  the  part  of  Denmark;  The 
Conservatives,  swith  the  sympathy  of  KinK 
Christian,  were  for  vrarlike  preparations,  by  the 
increased  national  defenses. 

In  1874  the  Liberal  party,  under  Fonnes- 
bech.  succeeded  Holstein-Holsteinbors's  Con- 
servative  Cabinet,  which  bad  been  in  power 
since  1870,  but  even  the  Liberals  failed  to 
overcome  the  opposition  which  the  Folke- 
thing  persisted  m  showing  to  the  proposed 
expenditure  on  the  military  and  naval  forces. 
The  Idng  therefore  called  into  office  a  minis- 
try of  a  purely  bureaucratic  character,  which 
he  had  counseled  Estrup  to  appoint.  Jacob 
Bronntmi  Estrup  was  a  remarkable  man.  When 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  Landsthing  in  1864, 
he  appeared  as  leader  of  the  Agrarians,  and 
showed  both  power  and  patriotism  in  his 
political  career,  and  did  much  for  the 
advancement  of  Danish  constitutionalism.  His 
desire  always  was  to  render  Denmark's 
place  among  the  Powers  secure  and  inde* 
pendent,  to  develop  its  resources,  and  espe- 
dally  to  secure  for  bis  country  adequate  pro- 
tection in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world's 
commerce.  The  king  had  found  in  him  a 
man  ready  to  carry  out  his  wise  designs  for 
the  little  realm.  In  1866  he  had  been  a  lead- 
ing spirit  in  the  revision  of  the  constitutional 
code  of  Denmark,  and  he  strongly  advocated 
the  view  of  the  Conservatives  that  the  Folkc- 
thing,  ot"  lower  house  of  the  Rigsdag,  had 
not,  like  the  English  House  of  Commons,  the 
sole  right  tr>  make  appropriations  from  the 
public  treasury.  The  Radicals  of  the  Folke- 
thing,  however,  claimed  snpremacv  in  all  mat- 
ters of  taxation  and  finance,  ana  formed  the 
Left  in  that  assembly.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
long  and  I^ndsthing,  or  umer  house,  according 
to  the  Conservatives,  had  constitutionally  the 
ri^t  of  overruling  the  Folkething.  Estrup  was 
on  the  side  of  those  who  would  not  trust  the 
lower  house  with  the  sole  control  of  the  ex- 
chequer. The  govemmentj  he  maintained,  was 
threefold, —  king,  Landsthing  and  Polketfains;'; 
where  any  two  of  them  were  united  against  the 
third,  the  majority  ought  to  be  paramount  in 
deciding  the  issue.  From  the  time  Estnip  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Finance  and  president 
of  the  Council,  the  clash  of  parties  increased 
day  by  day;  Estrup  again  and  again  brought 
forth  bis  measures  of  warlike  preparation; 
again  and  again  were  they  defeated.  In  the 
Folkcthtng  ue  oi^sitioH  majority  increased 
with  every  division.  In  1876  this  party  had  74 
members  as  against  27  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  threw  out  the  budget  of  Cstnip,  and 
the  government  was  compelled  to  beat  a  re- 
treat, -although  the  fortification  of  Copenhagen 
went  forward.  This  brouRht  about  a  crisis  in 
political  affairs  and  also  led  to  a  new  develop- 
ment in  the  constitution.  Estrup  stood  his 
ground  and  was  supported  by  the  press  as  well 


maintained  that,  according  to  the  parlamentary 
system  of  Denmark,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
prcKtose  a  provisimial  finance  measure ;  that 
such  a  measure  could  be  carried  by  the  Lands- 
thing,  the  upper  house,  which  controlled  the 
Folkething.  The  measure  was  carrried  with 
the  approval  of  the  king,  and  the  fortifications 
at  Capenbagen  were  on  their  way  to  be  com- 
pleted. In  1680  two  measures  were  passed  for 
the  increase  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  op- 
position thereupon  began  what  was  known  as 
the  *Verdorrungspolitik,*  'The  policy  of 
bligbt,'  i.e.,  obstruction.  Not  only  did  they 
oppose  the  finance  measures  of  the  government, 
bin  every  measure,  of  whatever  kind,  proposed 
by  Estrup's  party  and  sanctioned  by  die  Lands- 
thii^,  they  threw  out.  But  the  lang  and  the 
ministry  remained  firm,  and  were  supported  by 
a  large  majorin'  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try. The  fortihcation  of  Copenhagen  was  com- 
piled with  the  assistance  of  volunteer  con- 
tributions to  the  amount  of  $253,333.33.  The 
financial  prosperity  of  the  country  was  evi- 
dent The  appropriation  made  For  land  de- 
fenses amcmnted  to  £10033,333.33;  the  de- 
partment of  railways  had  expended  $17,733,- 
333.33.  There  was  still  a  large  balance  in  the 
treasury.  The  histo^  of  Denmark  from  that 
time  is  a  history  of^  parliamentary  struggle. 
The  Moderates  of  the  Left  could  not  keep 
pace  with  the  violence  of  the  Radicals,  and  in 
1891  an  actual  rupture  took  place.  The  Moder- 
ates desisted  altogMher  from  the  *poUcy  of 
blight,*  or  obstruction,  and  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  Conservatives.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  Radicals  lost  their  supremacy  in 
the  Rigsdag,  and  in  the  eleciioni  of  April  1892 
forfeited  main'  seats.  The  opening  speech  of 
the  Prime  Minister  in  the  Folkething  (1892) 
outlined  a  policy  which  was  not  long  in  ,being 
carried  out.  The  Moderate  Lefts  supported  a 
measure  for  land  defenses ;  the  fortifications 
projected  were  quickly  finished,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Conservatives  was  complete.  This  was 
shortly  before  the  resignation  of  Estrup  in 
1894.  But  the  fluctuations  of  parliamentary 
life  in  Denmark  were  not  j;et  complete.  The 
dispute  indeed  seemed  interminable.  The 
Landsthing  and  the  ministry  stood  on  ore  side, 
a  majority  of  the  Folketning  on  the  other. 
This  majority  in  the  lower  house  gradually 
completed  tne  rupture  which  had  been 
threatened  during  the  debates  on  land  defenses, 
and  seemed  at  last  rent  asunder  permanently 
into  Radicals  and  Moderates.  In  August  1899 
M.  Horring  became  Premier.'  The  Radicals 
had  been  gathering  strength  since  the  retire- 
ment of  Estnip  and  the  absence  of  his  firm 
hand  and  clear  judgment  had  imperiled  the 
tranquillity  of  the  political  voyage  in  Denmark. 
In  1900,  however,  the  new  Conservatives  rallied 
their  strength,  and  a  Cabinet  was  formed  by 
one  of  their  number,  M.  Sehosted,  who,  after  a 
stormy  experience,  resigned  in  1902,  when  the 
Radicals  won  an  overwhelming  victory  at  the 
polls  and  a  Radical  administration,  under  Pro- 
fessor Dcuntier,  tame  into  power.  After  the 
elections  of  1915  the  Landsthing  contained  5 
Free  Conservatives,  22  Right  (Cbnservatives) , 
26  Left,  6  Radicals  and  4  Socialists.  The  Folke- 
thing,  elected  May  1915,  contained  42  Left,  27 
Radical  Left.- 32  Socialists.  8  Right  (Conserva- 
tives), and  5  Independents.      On  29  Jan.  1906 
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the  aged  Ginstian  IX  died.  He  wu  succeeded 
by  his  son  Frederick  VIII,  wliose  aecond  son 
Qwrles  had  been  elected  in  the  precedinK  year 
to  the  throne  of  Norway  as  Haakon  VII.  On 
14  May  1912,  Frederick  died  suddenly  in  Ham- 
burg:, while  traveling  incognito,  and  the  body 
remained  unidentified  for  some  time  in  the 
public  morgue.  His  son  succeeded  as  Chris- 
tian  X.  la  the  year  folknvisg  Us  accession  he 
was  shorn  of  some  of  his  powers  by  the  Folke- 
thing,  which  in  the  same  session  granted  tuf- 
frage  to  women. 

The  prosperity  of  Denmark  has  greatly  ad- 
vanced since  its  dismemberment  in  1864,  and 
the  increase  in  its  trade  has  been  retnatfcabk. 
In  1915  the  merchant  steam  fleet  included  3,564 
vessels  of  589,873  registered  tons.  These  form 
A  part  of  the  great  tramp  fleet  that  pties  be< 
tween  Europe  and  America,  The  trade  be- 
tween Denmark  and  the  United  States  has 
especially  shown  a  healthy  growth,  the  imparts 
from  the  United  States  to  Denmark  for  1914 
being  $21,073,000,  while  the  United  States  im- 
ported from  chat  coimtry  goods  to  the  value  of 
$2,915^,  This  growth  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries  has  been  rapid,  £or  the  route 
from  Copenhagen  to  Newport  News  and  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  was  only  opened  op  in  1898.  The 
six  Danish  steamers  engaged  on  this  route  also 
run  to  New  Orleans  and  carry  American  goods 
to  all  the  principal  Baltic  ports.  The  New  York 
route  has  several  large  steamers  built  since 
1898.  The  Danes  emigrate  in  considerable 
numbers  to  the  United  States  and  generally  set- 
tle in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  West, 
notably  in  Ilhnois.  Returns  for  1914  give  6,262 
as  the  extent  of  Danish  immigration  to  the 
United  Stales.  Agriculture  has  been  developed 
in  the  peninsula  to  a  remarkable  degree  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  and  dairy  produce 
manufactured  with  the  aid  of  steam  machinety 
has  shown  a  proportionate  increase.  There  are 
about  900  steam  dairies  in  Denmark.  Tlie  sani- 
tary precautions  taken  by  government  in  the  in- 
spection of  cattle  are  more  thorough  perhaps 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  worid. 

The  Danish  West  Indian  possessions  have 
recently  become  territories  of  the  United  States. 
These  comprise  Saint  Croix,  the  largest  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Saint  Thomas,  a  smaller  island 
further  south,  and  Saint  John,  to  the  east  of 
Saint  Thomas.  Their  united  area  is  118  square 
miles.  The  proximity  of  these  islands  to  Porto 
Rico  and  their  importance  as  stations  in  the 
trade  routes  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  adds  to  their 
desirability  as  United  States  possessions.  There 
was  expressed  for  many  years  a  willingness 
by  Denmark  to  transfer  these  islands,  and  the 
question  was  brought  up  afresh  in  1902,  when 
a  treaty,  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies  to  fte  United  States  for  $5,000,000, 
■was  signed  at  Washington  W  President  Roose- 
velt, 14  Januaiy,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  17 
February.  This  was  considered  to  have  settled 
Qie-  question  finally,  but  23  April  of  the  same 
ytar  the  Danish  Laudsdting  passedaresolutloii 
postponing'a  decision  as  to  the  sale,  until  the' 
electors  qualified  to  send  members  to  the 
Colonial  Council  should  be  consulted.  The  sale 
TO  not  to  be  ratified  until  these  electors  should 
approve  the  cession.  The  Folkething  went  even 
further  than  this,  and  refused  to  ratify  the 
tale,  imless  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  who 
are  mostly  free  negroes  engaged  in  the  culttva- 


tion  of  the  sugar  cane  and  number  55,156,  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  transfer  by  a  plebiscite. 
The  matter  was  thus  naturally  referred  once 
more  to  the  Landsthing,  and  when  the  matter 
came  before  that  body  (22  October)  dieir  de- 
cision was  regarded  as  adverse  to  the  bill.  As 
the  Preiiuer  reminded  the  Council,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  put  out  more  capital  in  the  islands 
unless  they  were  sold,  and  accordingly  the  West 
Indian  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $l,0dO,0O0,  was 
formed  at  Copenhagen  three  days  after  the  de- 
cision of  the  Landsthing.  Trade  between  Den- 
mark and  these  three  islands  had  been  steadily 
decreasitig  for  some  years,  and  the  Danish  gov" 
ernmest  in  1902  appointed  a  commission  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  islands  and  report  on  measures  for 
improving  their  commercial  condition.  In  Feh 
1917  Congress  of  the  United  States  appropriated 

f 25,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  islands  and 
xed  uie  form  of  eovertiment.  The  foirmal 
transfer  of  the  islands  took  place  a  few  weela 
later.  See  Danish  Lamguacs;  Danish  LinKA- 
ttike;  ViiGiN  Islands. 
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DEHNKR,  Balthazar,  German  portrait 
painter:  b.  Altona,  15  Nov.  1685;  d.  Rostodt 
14  April  1749.  He  was  painter  to  several 
courts,  executing  portraits  of  princes  and  dig- 
nitaries, and  was  noted  for  his  extraordinary 
minuteness  of  finish.  Among  his  works  are 
'Head  of  an  Old  Woman';  tor  which  Charies 
VI  paid  4,700  florins;  and  'Head  of  an  Old 
Man,'  both  in  the  Vienna  Museum;  and  many 
canvasses  in  other  famous  galleries. 

D'ENNERY,  Adolphe  PhOlipe.  See 
Ennesv,  Adolphe  Phillipe  de. 

DBNNEWITZ,  d<n'ne-vfts,  (Germany,  vil- 
lage In  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia, 
famous  for  the  battle  between  flte  French  and 
Prussians,  6  Sept.  1813,  the  former  commanded 
^  Ney  (under  whom  were  Oudinot,  Bertrand, 
Reynier  and  Arrif^),  the  latter  by  Tauenxien 
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and  Bulow.  Forty  thousand  Prussians  main- 
tained their  grouad  for  several  hours  against 
80,000  French;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  Swedish  battalions  victory  declared 
in  favor  of  the  allies,  who,  after  the  Russians 
and  Swedes  came  up,  were  far  superior  in  num- 
bers.     The  French  were  defeated,  and  fled  in  dis- 


43  pieces  of  ordnance.  The  allied,  mostly 
Prussian,  losses  totaled  about  9,000.  A  point 
well  deserving  of  notice  in  connection  with 
this  victory  was  the  fact  that  it  was  due  to  the 
valor  of  the  Landwehr  (militia)  troops,  whose 
fighting  qualities  Napoleon  had  disdained 

DENNEY,  James,  Scotch  theologian  of 
the  United  Free  Church :  b.  at  Paisley,  5  Feb. 
1856.  He  received  his  M.A.  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1879,  and  his  B.D.  from  the  Free 
Church  College  of  Glasgow  in  1883.  He  was 
minister  of  East  Free  Church,  Brou^ty  Ferry, 
1886-97.  Since  1897  he  has  been  professor 
of  New  Testament  language,  literature  and 
theology  in  the  United  Free  Cnurch  College  of 
Glasgow.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians'  (1892);  and  'The'  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  (1894,  both  in-'The 
EJcpositor's  Bible') ;  'Studies  in  Theolofff' 
(1895);  'The  Epistle  to  the  Romans'  (in  <The 
Expositor's  Greek  Testanient,>  1900)  ;  'The 
Death  of  Christ*  (1902)  ;  'The  Atonement  and 
the  Modem  Mind'  (1903);  'Jesus  and  the 
Gospel>  (1908)  ;  'The  Way  Everlastinn' 
(1911)  ;  <War  and  the  Fear  of  God'  (1916). 

DENNEY,  Joseph  VUlieri,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Aurora,  III,  9  Jan.  1862.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1885,  and  afterward  studied  law,  taught  for  a 
year  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  from 
1891  to  1894  was  associate  professor  and  from 
1894  to  1904  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  Ohio 
State  University.  In  1908  and  in  1911  he 
lectured  at  Columbia  University.  He  is  author 
of  'Burfce's  Conciliation  Speech'  (1898); 
'Macaulay's  Warren  Hastmgs'  (l^?)  ; 
'American  Public  Addresses'  (1909);  'Four 
Idylls  of  the  King'  (1911);  'Washington. 
Webster,  Lincoln'  (1911);  'Argumentation and 
Debate*     (19n);_and    in     collaboration 


ston  'High  School  Education*  (1912)  ;  with  S. 
B.  Tobey,  'An  English  Grammar'  (1913),  and 
contributions  to  the  educational  press  on  lan- 
guage training  and  rhetorical  theory, 

DENNIS,  John,  English  dramatist  and 
critic:  b.  London  1657;  d.  6  Jan.  1734.  In  1697 
he  produced  a  comedy  entitled  'Plot  and  No 
Plot,'  which  was  followed  by  several  dramatic 
pieces  and  poems  of  little  value.  He  also  be- 
came a  political  writer  for  the-  Whig  party. 
TTie  irritability  of  his  disposition,  hdghtened 
probably  by  Die  unprosperous  state  of  his 
finances,  involved  him  in  perpetual  broils,  and 
made  him  a  sort  of  standing  jest  with  the  wits 
of  his  time.  He  wrote  some  severe  strictures 
on  Addison's  'CAto'  and  Pope's  'Rape  of  the 
Lock.'  Pope  in  return  gave  him  a  place  in  the 
'Donciad,'  and  in  conjunction  witii  Swift 
produced  a  sarcastic  tract  entitled  'A  Narra- 
tive of   the   Deplorable  Freniy  of   Mr.  John 


Dennis.*  In  his  old  age  his  necessities  were  re- 
lieved by  a  benefit  at  the  Haymarkct  Theatre, 
to  which  his  former  antagonist.  Pope,  con- 
tributed a  prologue.  The  most  important  oi 
his  critical  essays  is  his  'Advancement  and 
Reformation  of  Modem  Poetry'  (1701).  Cion- 
suit  Paul,  H.  G.,  "-Joba  Dennis;  His  Life  and 
Criticism.' 

DENNIS,  Loais  Hnnroe,  American  chem- 
ist: b.  Chicago,  26  May  1863.  In  1885  he  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigas, 
and  afterward  studied  at  Mimich,  Dresden  and 
Wiesbaden.  From  1887  to  1899  he  was  m- 
structor,  1891-93  assistant  professor  and  after 
1900  professor  of  inorganic  and  analytical 
chemistry  at  Cornell  University.  Me  is  head  of 
the  department  of  chemistry  since  1903.  He 
has  published  'Chemical  Problems  in  Inornanic 
Chemistry'  (1890) ;  'Elemeiltary  Chemistty' 
(1902),  with  Frank  W.  Clarice;  'Laboratory 
Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry*  (1902),  with 
same;  'Manual  of  Qualitative  Analysis'  (1902), 
with  Theodore  Whittlesey ;  'Gas  Analysis' 
(1913).  He  is  translator  of  Walther  Hempd's 
'Methods  of  (^5  Analysis'  (1902),  and  con- 
tributes frequently  to  American  and  (jenao 
chemical  journals. 

DENNIS,  William  CtUlen,  American  law- 
yer: b.  Richmond,  Ind.,  22  Dec.  1878.  He  wss 
graduated  at  Earlham  College  in  1896.and  from 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1901.  In  1902-04  he 
was  assistant  professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  at  Stanford  University  1904-05,  »t 
Columbia  1905^  and  professdr  of  law  at 
George  Washington  University  1906-09.  From 
1906  to  1910  he  was  assistant  solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  State.  In  1909-10  he  was 
United  States  agfnt  before  The  Hague  Tribunal 
in  the  United  States-Venezuelaarbitrationcase; 
he  was  again  agent  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Chamizal  case  with  Mexico  before  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  Commission  1910-11,  and 
was  secretary  to  Chief  Justice  White  m  the 
Costa  Rica-Panama  Boundary  Arbitration 
1911-14,  and  engaged  in  private  practice  at 
Washington  after  1911. 

DENNISON,  Walter,  American  educator; 
b.  Saline,  Mich.,  9  Aug.  1869.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Michicran  in  1893.  In 
1894-95  he  studied  at  Bonn  University.  He 
was  instructor  in  Latin  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1897-99,  professor  of  Latin  and 
Roman  archeology  at  Oberlin  College  1899- 
1902.  and  junior  professor  of  Latin  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  19O2-10i  and  since  1910 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Swarthntore 
College.  In  1908-09  he  was  professor  of  Laim 
at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Rome.  He  wrote  'A  Junior  Latin  Book,' 
with  John  C.  Rolfe  (1898)  ;  and  he  also  edited 
'Livj',  Book  I  and  Selections  from  Books  II- 
X'  (1906).  He  revised  'Kelso's  T<^cal  Out- 
line of  Latin  Literature'  (1899)  and  'Frieies 
Virgil's  ^neid'    (1903), 

DENNISON,  WiUiam,  American  states- 
man: b.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  23  Nov.  1815;  d. 
Cohimbus,  Ohio,  IS  June  1882.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Miami  in  1835  and  became  a  lawyer. 
being  elected  to  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1848. 
He  Wame  governor  of  Ohio  in  1860,  and  ren- 
dered invaluable  aid  to  the  Union  cause  througti- 
ouJ  the  Gvil  War.  President  Lincohi  ap- 
pointed him  postmaster-general  in  1864,  anofiiec 
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he  retained  under  President  Johnson,  resigninfi 
b  1866.  Dennison  College  owes  much  to  his 
liberality. 

DBNNISON,  Ohio,  village  in  Tuscarawas 
County,  100  miles  northeast  of  Columbus,  on  the 
Pittsbarvh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
Railroad,  and  on  the  Panhandle  Ohio  Canal. 
It  contains  a  public  library  and  a  hospital  and 
has  sewer-pipe  works  and  railroad  shops.  The 
government,  under  the  Ohio  law  of  IflOB,  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  mayor  and  council.    Pop,  4,008. 

DENNY,  G«orge  Hutcheson,  American 
educator:  b.  Hanover  County,  Va.,  3  Dec,  1870. 
He  was  graduated  at  Hampden -Sidney  College 
in  1891.  He  taught  at  Pantops  Academy, 
C3iarlottesvJlle,  1892-96  and  from  1896  to  1899 
was  professor  of  Latin  and  German  at  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  College.  He  came  to  Washington 
and  Lee  University  as  professor  of  Latin  in 
1899,  became  acting  president  in  1901,  and  was 
president  from  1902  to  1911  \rfien  he  was  made 
president  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Committee 
for  Alabama  and  president  of  the  Alabama 
State  Board  of  Arbitration  since  1912.  He  has 
received  the  following  honorary  degrees  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  o?  Vira^ia  1896,  and  LL.D. 
from  Fumum  Universih'  1903.  Washington  Col- 
lege 1905,  Tulane  191^  Washington  and  Lee 
1913  and  D.CL.  from  the  University  of  the 
South  in  19R  He  wrote  ^The  Subjunctive 
Sequence  After  Adjective  and  Substantive 
Predicates  and  Phrases'  (1896).  He  contrib- 
uted to  the  'Library  of  Southern  Literature' 
on  the  South  in  the  'Building  of  the  Nation.* 

DBNON,  .  di-noA,  DomiBiqM  Vima, 
Baroh  m,  French  Mtist,  (tiptomUiM  and  autho*: 
b.  ChUons-sui^&idne,  4  Feb.  1747;  d.  PaiJs,  Z7 
April  1825.  He  studied  law  and  cbawioe' with 
Hall&    He  was  attached  to  einbm»es  at  Petro- 

Kd,  Switzeriand  and  Naples,  successively.  At 
ne^,  Sffitaerland,  he  painted  the  portrait  of 
Voltaire  and  drew  the  well'known  picture 
'Dejeuner  de  Femey.*  At  Naples  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  collect  old  masters 
and  make  portraits;  and  with  the  Abbe  Saint- 
Non  wrote  'Voyage  pittoresque  de  Naples  et 
de  Sicilie'  (1788)).  Becomiiu;  acquainted  with 
Bonapane,  ne  accompanied  toe  general  in  his 
campaiRts  to  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  Desaix  to 
Upper  Kgypt  The  woric  which  was  the  result  of 
his  journey,  'Voyage  dans  la  Basse  et  la  Haute 
Egnile,'  was  issued  in  1802.  When  he  returned 
to  Paris  with  Bonaparte  he  was  appointed  in- 
spector-general of  the  museums  and  al)  the 
works  of  art  executed  in  honor  of  the  Froicb 
.successes — 'monuments,  coins,  the  erection  of 
the  triumphal  pillar  in  the  Place  de  Vendome, 
etc  He  accompanied  Napoleon  in  all  his  cam- 
paigns, and  employed  himself  in  drawing  and 
in  selecting  those  masterpieces  in  the  conquered 
countries,  which  were  taken  to  Paris  as  trophies. 
After  the  abdication  of  the  emperor  he  retained 
bis  ofBce,  but  was  deiMrived  of  it  in  1815,  in 
consequence  of  having  joined  Napoleon  on  his 
return  from  Elba.  He  retained,  howemr,  his 
place  in  the  institute.  From  that  time  he  lived 
retired,  and  the  preparation  of  engraving^  and 
liAographs  of  his  splendid  collection  of  worics 
of  art  fotrned  the  occupation  of  his  last  years. 
In  18^  appared  at  Paris  the  'Description  des 
objects  d'art  composant  te  cabinet  de  feu  M, 
,le  Bar.  V.  Denon.*     In  1872-73  his  etchings 


were   pnblisfaed    with    an   introduction   by  La 

0BNS,  Petnis,  author  of  a  manual  of 
Catholic  theology:  b.  Boom,  Belgium,  1600;  d. 
Mechlin,  15  Feb.  1775,  He  is  noteworthy  only 
as  the  reputed  author  of  a  manual  text-book  of 
Catholic  theology,  'Theologia  Moralis  et  Dog- 
matical (Moral  and  Dogmatic  Theology).  His 
work  was  published  under  his  name  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  Mechlin  and  probably  con  tamed 
much  of  Dens'  teaching.  It  is  still  used,  with 
modifications,  by  the  professors  of  Mechlin. 
He  was  a  professor  in  the  diocesan  leminary  o{ 
Mechlin  and  during  40  years  was  president  of 
the  institution.  He  was  also  honored  with  sev- 
eral offices  of  importance  in  the  diocese  of 
Mechlin  —  )>astor  of  the  metropolitan  church 
there,  president  of  the  seminary,  canon  peni- 
tentiary, synodical  examiner  and  archpriest  of 
the  chapter.  He  wrote  treatises  on  penance,  on 
the  virtue  of  religion  and  several  tracts. 

DENSITY,  a  term  denoting  the  mass  per 
unit  of  volume  in  a  body.  (See  Specific 
(^Avmr).  The  densiff  of  the  earm  has  been  de- 
termined as  about  5,52',    See  Gkavitatmn, 


Col,.  24  Dec.  1892.  He  w^s  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
in  1M3  and  served  in  the  Mexican  War  being 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  bat- 
tics  of  C^iurubusco  and  Molino  del  Rey.  He 
took  part  iu  the  Yakima  expedition  (1856),  in 
the  Spokane  expedition  and  in  the  Snake  River 
expedition  (1860).  During  the  CivU  War  he 
commanded  a  regiment  in  tlje  Aiiny  of  the 
Potofnac  fti  18fl3 ;  was  stationed  bt  New  York 
in  September  1863  where  rtots  were  fearM,  and 
was  Grant's  aide-de-camp  throughout  the  RictH 
mond  campaign.  He  was  secretary  to  President 
Grant  dunng  his  first  administration.  He  re- 
tired from  active  service  in  1881  with  the  lank 
of  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army. 


_irly  life  and  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Upper 
(Canada.    Returning  to  England,  he  enga^a  in 

i'oumalism;  afterward  pursued  that  vocation  in 
loston,  Mass.,  and  in  1870  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Toronto  Globe.  He  was  the  author  of 
'Canadian  Port: 
Years'  (1881); 
(1885). 

DENTAL  CORPS,  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  Army  established  by  the  act  of  3  March 
1911.  It  consists  of  dental  surgeons  and  acting 
dental  surgeons,  in  all  not  more  than  one  tO 
each  1.00O  enlisted  men  in  the  army.  The  num- 
ber of  dental  surgeons  is  limited  to  60.  Acting 
dental  surgeons  have  a  status  similar  to  that  of 
contract  surgeons  (q.v.).  They  must  be  grado- 
Btes  of  a  standard  dental  school  and  are  a|>- 
pointed  by  the  Surgeon-general  after  a  physical 
examination  of  the  same  standard  as  that  re- 
quired for  a  commission  in  the  medical  corps 
of  the  army  and  a  mental  examination  involv- 
ing oral  and  written  questions  and  clinical  work. 
The  dental  sur^eotii  who  rank  as  first  Iten- 
tenants,  are  appointed  from  among  those  acting 
dental  surgeons  who  have  served  for  three 
years  with  a  clear  record.  The  physical  exam- 
ination is  given  over  again,  and  a  new  profe»- 
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nonal  examination,  consisting  of  a  written  and 
a  practical  part,  must  be  passed.  Officers  of  the 
Dental  Corps  rack  next  below^  otficers  of  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps,  and  their  right  of  com- 
mand is  limited  to  the  Dental  Corps. 

DENTAL  FORMULA.    See  Teeth. 

DENTALIUH,  a  genus  of  mollusks  of  the 
class  Scaphoppda,  the  shell  of  which,  about  two 
inches  long,  is  shaped  like  an  elephant's  tusk 
These  mollusks,  called  tooth'shells,  buiy  tbeni' 
selves  upriglitly  in  the  sand,  and  capture  their 
food,  which  mainly  consists  of  foraminifers,  by 
means  of  their  tentacles.  Several  species  are 
Itnown  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  one  of 
which,  common  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  was  valued  by  the  Indians  as  an  orna- 
oient  for  clothing,  ana  strings  of  it  served  as 
money  among  them.  This  shell,  when  used  as 
money  by  the  Indians,  was  called  kiqwt,  and  the 
shell  is  often  called  hiqua-shell. 

DEHTARIA,  pepper-root,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  orctor  Crucifera.  There  are 
about  15  species,  natives  of  temperate  countries 
of  which  U  are  found  in  America.  They  are 
ornamental  herbs,  with  creeping  singularly 
toothed  root-stocks,  from  which  they  receive 
the  names  of  pepper-root  and  toothwort.  The 
Stem-leaves  are  opposite  or  in  whorls  of  three 
and  the  flowers  are  white  or  pink.  The  Ameri- 
can species  extend  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida 
and  west  to  Minnesota  and  Louisiana.  The 
best-known  is  the  pepper-root,  crinkle-root  or 
toothwort  (,D.  lacimatd).  The  common  names 
refer  to  the  pungent  and  tooth-like  divisions 
of  the  root,  which  is,  in  some  localities,  ground 
and  used  lilce  horseradish. 

DBNTATUS,  Manius,  or  Msrcns,'  Coriiia, 
|lom an  statesman,  flourished  in  the  urst  half 
of  the  3d  century  h.C.  His  first  office  was  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  fais  opposition  to  Appius  Claudius 
CXKUi,  who,  in  defiance  of  law,  refused  to 
accept  any  votes  for  plebeian  candidates.  In 
290  B.C,he  was  consul  with  P.  Cornelius  Ru- 
finus,  and  by  his  decisive  victories  over  the 
Samnites  terminated  a  war  which  had  lasted 
for  49  years.  He  then  marched  against  the 
Sabines  and  was  again  successful  in  restoring 
them  to  the  Roman  protectorate.  In  283  b.C 
he  became  prxtor  and  in  27S  B.C.  he  was  again 
consul,  and  near  Beneventum  defeated  King 
IVrrhus.  The  triumph  which  followed  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  which  had  ever  been 
witnessed.  In  274  B.C.  he  was  a  third  time 
consul,  and  after  terminating  the  war  with  the 
Lticanians,  Samnites  and  Bmttians,  retired  to 
his  Sabine  farm  and  spent  the  remamder  of  his 
life  in  cultivating  it  In  272  he  became  censor, 
and  in  that  year  he  built  an  aqueduct,  the 
Ariensis  Veto,  which  carried  the  water  from 
the  river  Ania  He  was  noted  for  his  greU 
rimplid^  and  frugality  as  well  as  for  his  mili- 
tary and  executive  achievements. 

DBNTBX,  a  genus  of  acanthopterous  fishes 
near  the  perches.  One  species  (D.  viUgarii), 
the  DetttFX  of  the  ancient  Romans,  abounds  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  has  occasionally  been 
taken  on  the  southern  shores  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  voracious,  and  has  large,  sharp  teeth.  It  is 
sometimes  seen  three  feet  in  length  and  20  to 
30  pounds  in  weight.  Great  numbers  are  taken 
in  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  Dalmatia  and  the 
I..evant,  where  they  are  cut  in  pieces  and  packed 


DENTIFRICE  (Lat  dentifrkium,  a  tooth* 
powder,  dens.  tootU  fricart,  to  nib),  up  prep- 
aration, liquid  or  powder,  for  the  ptirpose  of 
cleaning  the  teeth.  Chall^  precipitate*!,  is  gen- 
erally the  base  of  most  of  the  dientritrices  on 
the  market.  For  detergents,  cliarcoal,  cuttlefish- 
bone  or  pumice  are  sometimes  incorporated  with 
the  milder  princi^c.  BleachiLU;  salts  and  adds 
find  their  w^  m  many  market  preparations, 
constituting  a  grave  danger  to  the  tooth  struc- 
ture. Astnngency  is  acquired  by  using  catechu, 
cinchona  andrhatany;  myrrh  gives  odor;  pep- 

Crmint  is  used  to  make  the  taste  pleasant; 
le  armeniac  to  color  the  pastes.  A  few  Arcipi 
of  any  of  the  standard  antiseptics  added  to 
water  will  often  prove  an  efficient  cleanser 
aided  by  the  friction  of  the  brush. 

DENTILS,  in  arcliiiecture,  the  little  cubes 
or  small  squarish  blocks  TesembUna;  teeth,  into 
which  the  square  member  in  the  bed-molding  of 
an  Ionic  Corinthian,  composite  and  occasionally 
a  Roman  Doric  cornice  is  divided.  Their 
breadth  should  be  half  their  height  and  th« 
metoche  (interval)  between  them  two-thirds  of 
their  breadth. 

DENTIN,  or  DENTINE,  Ala'Wa,  the  bone- 
like structure  constituting  the  body  of  a  tooth, 
which  in  the  crown  portion  is  covered  by 
enamel  and  in  the  root  portion  by  the  cnuta 
petrota  or  cementum.    See  Teeth, 

DENTISTRY.  Dentistry  may  be  defined 
as  being  a  special  department  of  the  science 
and  art  of  healing;  embracing  a  knowledge  of 
Ute  structure,  phjniolDgy.  and  pathc^gVi  atid  the 
thcnapeutic,  surgical  and.-aMchaniaal  treatment 
of  the  tissues  of  the  nloudi  and  its  ccmtained 
organs,  also  a  knowled^  of  the  materials  used 
and  their  manipulation  in  the  restoration  of  the 
dental  and  oral  structures.  The  early  history 
of  dentistry  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  that 
of  medical  science  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tin^ish  it  from  its  mother  science.  The  Baby- 
lomans,  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Hebrews,  Hindnt, 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  the  early  cultured  in- 
babitants  of  whom  historical  records  exist 
The  recent  excavations  in  Babylon  have  brouf^ 
to  li^ht  some  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
practice  of  dcndsiiy  under  King  Hammurabi, 
at  about  2250  i.e.  The  taw  stated  that  *4f  one 
knocks  out  a  tooth  of  one  of  his  caste,  his  own 
tooth  shall  be  knocked  out,  while,  if  it  is  the 
K>oth  of  a  freeman,  he  pays  one-half  mine 
silver.*  The  Egyptian  medical  histoiy  is 
principally  recorded  in  the  various  pa^n,  es- 
pecially those  deciphered  byEbersand  BriHSdl, 
which  probably  cover  the  period  of  37u)  to 
1500  B.C.  The  ^yptian  [Aysicians  wcrelargdy 
specialists,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  some 
were  selected  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the 
teetft.  Most  of  the  dental  remedies  found  in 
the  papyri  consist  of  pastes,  ^wdcrs,  plasters, 
decoctions,  etc.,  in  whicfa  Saint  John's  bread, 
sage  seed,  hon^  and.  some  unknown  plants  play 
important  parts.  The  treating  of  abscesses, 
caries  and  loose  teeth  seems  to  baire  been 
Icnown.  The  Hindus  were  sftparently  very 
proud  of  their  teetli.  It  is  recorded  Uiat  die 
use  of  tootii  powders  and  vnishes,  anil  cspedally 
the  use  of  the  tooth  deaner,  "rinacuya.*  were 
necessities  of  their  daily  toilet  As  atoodi^ck 
they  emi^oyed  a  bitter  tastiac  wowl,  iiriuch. 
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the  teeth.  The  ^origiaea  of  tbt  western  coaat 
of  Africa  are  still  xuiag  the  wood  of  ibe  sif- 
*ako  and  the  motiuigo  tree  for  fsdi  puipooes 
and  a  toothbrush  of  this  very  same  nature  bss 
been  .recently  introduced  in  ifae  United  Statet, 
m  Great  Britain,  etc  In  tbe  ivritings  of  Hip- 
pociatei  and  Pliny  frequent  allusion  is  made  to 
arug$  -wbtcb  were  especially  advocated  for 
diseases  of  the  teeth  and  the  raooth.  With  the 
simpler  remedies  as  hrsso^  Itcoriee,  doffs  milk, 
goat's  butter,  etc,  mai^  dis^rceable  substances, 
e^Mcially  ot  the  animal  Idi^dom,  were  recom- 
mended. In  Pliny's  writings  w«  find,  among 
other  dental  suggestions,  that  *if  one  wishes  to 
be  free  from  toothache,  one  should  eat  a  whole 
tnouse  twice  a  month.*  The  ancient  wKtiugs 
on  dental  therapentics  contain  so  many  ooii' 
flictin^  statements  nlative  to  tlie  sources  of 
specific  medications  that  it  is  extreme  diffi- 
ctdt  to  reach  an  unbiased  decision  regarding 
their  origin.  Plagiarism  was  of  common  occur- 
rence among  the  early  scribes;  it  was,  however, 
not  looked  upon  as  a  breach  of  literary  eti- 
quette in  the  same  sense  of  the  word  as  we  in- 
terpret this  term  to-day.  As  an  iltiutration, 
may  be  dted  Pltn^  (79  a.d,),  who  in  his  famous 
^Naturalis  Historia*  prides  himself  on  the  fact 
diat  he  is  able  to  present  excerpts  of  nearly 
100  writers  And  their  2,000  woiks.  He  is  hon- 
est ettou^  however,  to  iiame  these  anthon, 
while  many  of  hb  colleagues -of  lliis  and  a  later 
period  pr^er  silence  on  dlis  point.  Even  the 
renowned  Galen  <131~200a.d.)  owes  most  of  bis 
botanical  Icnoiriedge  as  presemtnl  in  <De  sim- 
pltcitun  medicamentonu»>  to  the  materia  meA- 
Ka  of  Dioecorides,  which  he  duly  aeloiowledges. 
Again,  the  seven  bo<^  of  Paulus  .£ginflta 
(about  600  A.D.)  are  primarily  coRipilations 
culled  from  Gaka  and  Oribasius  (about  360 
A.n).  The  dental  therapeutics  as  presenDsd  by 
the  more  important  Greco-Rotnan  writers- 
Galen,  Oribasius,  Celsus;  Aurcltanus,  Paulus 
JEpnctat,  etc.,  the  Arabo-Persians  —  Rhazes, 
Ah  Abbas,  Abulcasis,  Avicenna  and  Mesne;  the 
early  (jtrroans  —  Schcnck  von  Grafenberg, 
Heinrich  vOTi  Pfolsprundt  and  Ryff :  the  earfy 
Italians  — Arculanus  and  Vieo;  and  the  ear^ 
French — Gtiy  de  ChamUac,  Valescns,  Pari  and 
Houillier  —  all,  in  their  final  analysis  are  culled 
from  Dioscorides.  Especially  Avicenna  (98(^ 
1037),  'the  prince  of  Arabian  Physicians,*  as 
be  has  been  .ityled,  and  whose  treatise  on  gen- 
eral medicine  —  the  'Canon'  — for  many  cen- 
turies enjoyed  equally  as  high  a  reputation  as 
did  the  works  of  Galen,  and  to-day  is  Still  to 
be  found  in  many  homes  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
has  been  a  flagrant  plagiarist  of  Dioscorides' 
dental  medicine.  And  Waltber  H.  Ryff  (1500- 
72),  that  •jack-of-a»-trade»»  to  whom  Hmer 
refers  as  'the  roving  plagiator,*  com[n1ed  his 
denta)  medicine  from  the  same  source  via  Arcw- 
laanG.  The  dental  remedies  referred  to  by  that 
mlxtttre  of  charlatanism  and  necronency,  John 
Gaddesden  (about  1310  A.n.).  sometime  pro- 
fessor in  Uerton  Colle^,  Oxford,  are  so  tnor- 
oughly  tainted  by  medical  avarice,  superstition 
and  ignorance  that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
(numerated  writers  if  we  place  Um  In  the  same 
category.  Merely  to  mention  a  typical  exam- 
ple of  the  disgusting  ^rapeutic  measure<i  re- 
corded in  his  tMiarre  tome,  'Rosa  ffledicinte' 
whidi  has. been  rignifcantly  dubbed  by  the  U> 


lostrious  Gqr  de  ChatdiK;  ■Rcu.iatna^*  tUe 
following  *mixtnm  conposhuai*  in  the  form 
of  a.  dccoctioD  whidi  he  rcooniaended  to  be 
taken  a^insi  dental  podagia  (seuntlgia),  nay 
be  eked:  llw  gall  of  a  cow,  wormwood,  altuM, 
pqtper,  nistsaUs,  cloves,  pitcta,  mustara  seed, 
the  heart  of  a  magpie,  the  fat  of-  (aide,  crow- 
dung,  plantain  and  lice.  The  famous  Genoan 
'Artmey  Buchlein  wider  allerlei  Kranckfaeit 
und  Gebrechen  der  Zeen  geeo^en  aus  dem 
Galeno,  Avicenna^  Uesue,  Comeho  Celso,*  etc 
(Leiptig  1530),  IS  an  anonymous  compilation 
which,  as  far  as  its  pharmaco-therapeutics  is 
concerned,  merely  exhibits  the  same  stigmata 
a*  do  the  works  of  the  above  mentioned  writ- 
ers, i.e.,  it  is  an  epitome  from  Dioscorides'  dis- 
sertations, with  sl^ht  alterations,  as  a  sequence 
of  having  passed  through  the  works  of  the  vari- 
ous autlmrs  enumerated  on  its  title-page.  In 
a  most  interesting  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon 


modem  &i(^ish  would  signify  "Physicians' 
prescriptions,  tbe  Knowledge  of  Plants  and 
Astrology,*  and  which  was  published  some  dec- 
ades a^  in  London  — numerous  references  re- 
lating to  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  arc  contained 
Here,  again,  one  meets  with  many  drugs  which 
are  readily  traced  to  a  dissemination  of  dental 
knowledge  by  the  Greco-Roman  military  sur- 
geons accompairyin^  the  conquering  cohorts 
during  their  occupation  of  Britain. 

It  IS  probabty  not  amiss  to  depict  a  concep- 
tion of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  iiicident- 
ally  of  dentistry,  as  it  may  be  gathered  from 
the  study  of  the  me<£cal  works  written  during 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Oiristian  era.  The 
freebom  Roman  looked  upon  the  practice  of 
medicine  as  a  handicraft,  the  pursmt  of  which 
was  not  comgitibic  with  the  dignity  of  a  'civis 
Romanus.'  The  pTa<Ake  of  medicine  in  Rome 
prior  to  its  invasioa  by  the  better  educated 
Gr«ek  physicians  was  carried  on  by  slaves;  the 
larger  estates  depended  on  thdr  ^ervus  medj- 
cus,*  a  slave  who  had  acquired  some  routine 
medical  knowledge,  or  the  ills  of  the  subjects 
of  the  household  were  looked  after  by  flie 
patriarch*!  "pater  familias.*  Some  of  these 
latter  representatives  of  lay  medicine  gathered 
together  quite  an  extensive  knowledge  of  thjC 
healing  art,  and  their  reccrded  experiences 
furnish  some  of  the  most  valuaMc  data  to  the 
medical  historians,  Celsus,  Pliny  and  Cato  are 
elucidative  types  of  Roman  lay  practitioners, 
and  incidentally  are  voluminous  and  fruitful 
litterateurs  on  this  subject  To  the  cuttared 
Romans,  who  were  highly  coiisdous  of  tbe 
blessings  of  personal  hygiene,  tfre  demand  for 
die  services  of  some  genius  who  would  keep 
their  masticating  organ's  in  perfect  condrrion 
was  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  Works  of  med- 
ical writers  of  this  penod  are  filled  witli  In- 
numeraUe  recipes  for  tooth  preparations,  "Thb 
mechanical  aide  of  dentistry,  which  W  necessity 
must  have  been  carried  out  by  spedaHsts,  has 
received  Its  ample  share,  as  is  testified  1:^  an 
excerpt  from  the  famous  Law  of  the  XII 
Tables,  enacted  450  b,c„  wtdch  comains  the 
following  paragraph;  "Keither  add  any  gold 
(to  a  comse) ;  if  any  one  shall  have  teeth 
bound  with  gold,  it  shall  be  no  offense  to  bury 
«r  Iwm  him  with  it*  Numerous  specimens  of 
Roman  and  Etruscan  dentistry  have  been  found 
in  btirisl-places.     The  great  satirist,  Uartfal, 
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IBs  pctacrved  die  iuudc  of  at  least  one  dentiat, 
Cancellins,  "who  has  grown  rich  like  a  senator 
among  the  gnuids  and  belln  dames,  and  who 
cures  the  tooth  diseases;  and  how  he  can  ex- 
tract I*  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the 
epigrams  of  Martial  many  allusions  are  made 
to  the  teeth  and  their  oare.  So  we  read,  for 
instance: 

Hm  aaid  boa  diiui,  quod  olal  tiu  bui>  mrrtluiiB? 
How  da  I  nplaln  it  ttMit  jiour  Idv  uualU  «f  tiyrtht 

Artificial  teeth  seem  to  have  been  quite  fash- 
ionable with  the  Roman  dames,  as  the  following 
would  indicate: 


n  with  boDsht  teeth  uid  luiri 
1> ;  can  ODO  buy  thii  also? 


Specimens  of  Etruscan  dentistr)>  in  form  of 
bridges,  crowns,  bands,  etc.,  are  still  preserved 
in  the  National  Museum  of  Naples.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  monOKraphs  the  early  liter- 
ature of  dentisti;  is  found  scattered  among  the 
various  treatises  on  general  medicine.  In  the 
large  majority  of  instances  these  records  are 
puUished  by  medical  practitioners,  although 
sometimes  t:y  laymen  woo  themselves  did  not 
practice  the  art  of  dentistry.  Prior  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  work  of  Fauchard,  *Le  Chiru- 
pen .  Dertisle>  (1728),  who  has  been  signifi- 
cantly sMed  the  "Restaurateur  dc  la  chirugie 
dentaire,'  dentistry  is  not  entitled  to  the  coff- 
nomen  of  a  "learned  profession.*  In  reality  it 
constituted  the  handicraft  of  vasahonds  who 
traversed  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other 
practising  medicine,  dentistry,  alchemy,  chiro- 
toancy  and  necromancy  as  occasion  demanded, 
,now  and  again  interspersing  these  with  a  little 
pilfering.  The  professional  mountebank  who  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  tooth-puller,  barber,  leech 
and  thcriac  vender  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
market-places  of  the  big  cities  or  at  the  annual 
fairs  of  the  smaller  towns.  The  extraction  of 
the  aching  tooth  was  incidentally  an  incentive 
for  the  sale  of  some  tooth  preparation  or  en 
amnlet  for  the  prevention  of  the  occurrence  of 
pain  in  the  remaining  teeth.  The  'dentatores* 
or  *dentispices*  of  the  Romans,  'die  *cava- 
denti°  of  the  Italians,  the  "arracheur  des 
dents'  of  the  French,  the  "zahnbrecher*  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  "kindbart'  of  the  English 
.represented  the  bulk  of  our  professional  an- 
ceslorSk  The  patron  saint  of  dentistry.  Saint 
Apollonia,  was  canonized  in  Rome  about  300 
'AJ).  Being  a  Qiristian,  Saint  AptJkmia  was 
'tortured  by  her  persecutory  W  having  her 
..teeth,  one  ay  one,  extracted,  and  finally  suffered 
death  upon  the  pyre.  Her  memory  is  cooi- 
.memomted  on-  9  February  of  each  year.  Re- 
vaaJMS  of  her  skeleton  are  preserved  in  the  va- 
rious churches  of  Rome,  Naples,  Colofpie,  Ant- 
werp, Brussels  and  Quebec,  and  excellent  pic- 
^res  of  the  saint  by  Guido  Rcni,  Carlo  Dolci, 
and  others  are  foiind  in  Milan,  Florence  and 
other  cities.  The  name  of  Saint  Apollonia  b 
frequently  mentioned  in  prayers  in  Uic  various 
praj^r  hooks  of  (he  Middle  Ages,  and  is  es- 
pecially  intended   for   the   relief   of   toothache. 

Prior  to  1840  comparatively  few  import- 
ant communications  on  dental  surgery  had  ap- 
peared. The  foremost  literatnre  of  this  time 
lyas  published  in  France  and  England,  and  a 
few  books  of  importance  appeared  in  Germany. 
The  Uiiited  Sutes  was  at  this  period  prind- 


E.  Parmly,  L.  S.  Parmly,  Trenor,  Fitch,  Bost- 
wick,  Spoooer,  S.  Brown,  the  Burddls  and 
others,  httle  was  printed  in  relitiou  to  dentistry. 
Dental  textbooks,  if  used  at  all,  were  imported 
from  England,  or  translations  of  French  woiics 
were  published.  Leonard  Koecker,  a  practi- 
tioner of  international  reputation,  pictured  the 
situation  quite  correctly  when  he  stated,  in 
1826,  that  "in  the  United  States,  although  litde 
or  nothing  has  been  done  in  iiu  way  of  pub- 
lishing on  the  subject  of  dental  sur^ry,  yet  I 
feel  myself  aathoriied  to  say  that  in  no  part 
of  the  world  has  this  art  obtained  a  more  ele- 
vated station.*  No  specific  current  dental  lit 
erature  was  in  existence  at  that  time  and  com- 
paratively few  medical  journals  tried  to  dis- 
seminate the  progress  of  medical  and,  inddent- 
ally,  dental  knowledge.  The  few  ioutnals 
were  seriously  hindered  in  this  laudable  <xax 
by  the  extreme  ditiiculties  of  interchangt  on 
account  of  the  very  limited  facihties  of  the 
postal  service.  The  first  dental  periodical  of 
this  or  any  other  coimtry  appeared  in  1839 
under  the  name  of  American  Journal  of  Denial 
Science,  and  -was  published  by  E.  Parmly,  E 
Baker  and  S.  Brown.  The  first  regularly  or- 
ganised dental  society  of  any  importance  was 
the  "American  SocieQr  of  Dental  Surgeons,* 
which  was  founded  in  New  York  on  18  Aur. 
1840,  with  Horace  H.  Hayden  as  president 
The  birth  of  dentistry  as  a  distinct  and  definite 
profession  aa/s  be  recorded  simultaneously 
with  the  date  of  the  incorporation  of  the  first 
Cental  college  of  the  wori^  the  Baltimore  Col- 
1^  of  Dental  Suivery,  which  received  its 
charter  in  1S39.    Its  nret  session  commenced  In 


Thomas  E  Bond  and  H.  Willis  Baxley.  Medi- 
cine and  dentistry  were  from  that  year  practi- 
cally divorced,  and,  while  dentistry  in  its  early 
days  depended  very  largely  on  medicine  for  its 
further  development,  it  bases  its  fundamental 
studies  at  present  on  general  biology  exactly 
in  the  same  mani>er  as  medicine,  veterinary 
metUcine,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  healing 
art  is  forced  to  do.  Anxmg  die  earliest  dental 
practitioners  In  the  United  States  aside  from 
those  to  whoni  we  have  referred  should  be  men- 
tioned Robert  Woofendale.  a  student  of 
Thomas  Berdmore,  dentist  to  His  Majesty 
King  George  III,  Josiah  Flagg,  James  Ger- 
dette,  Edward  Hudson  and  many  others  too 
numerous  to  record.  The  means  of  education 
and  professional  training  of  these  men  were  ex- 
tremely limited  and  they  were  forced  to  obtain 
dieir  knowledge  by  being  apprenticed  to  some 
practitioner  wno  would  U3uall>|  extort  «  large 
fee  for  initiating  the  novice  into  the  art  of 
dental  practice.  As  a  consequence,  the  knowl- 
edge thus  i^ned  at  a  considerable  expense 
was  usually  jealously  guarded  and  professional 
intercourse  among  praditiooere  was  therefore 
a  rare  feature.  A  record  concerning  the  more 
important  events  of  the  development  of  den- 
tistry would  be  incomplete  ii  the  discovery  of 
general  anaesthesia  were  not  mentioned,  evcD 
if  it  is  only  rn  passant.  To  the  dental  profes- 
sion of  the  United  States  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  introduced  into  surgery  the  first 
practical  method  of  obtaiaiag  cotni^ete  wurs- 
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Aesia.  The  discovery  of  uuesthesia  is  the 
greatest  boon  ever  b^towed  on  mankind  for 
the  relief  of  suffering.  With  the  introductiiHi 
of  nitrous  oxide  as  ,a  general  anaesthetic  in 
1844  by  Horace  Wells,  the  stimulaticKi  for  fur- 
ther  researches  was  initiated  and  the  future  de- 
velopment of  uucsthesia  was  merely  a  se- 
quence of  this  incentive. 

The  distinguishing  factor  of  dental  training 
and  one  whi(£  is  not  required  to  the  same  de- 
gree in  any  other  department  of  the  healing 
art  is  the  manual  sidll  and  mechanical  train- 
ing needed  for  the  successful  practice  of  the 
prosthetic  or  restorative  operationt  which  the 
dentist  is  constantly  called  upon  to  perform.  It 
was  the  lack  of  facilities  in  medica]  schools 
for  obtaining  the  necessary  training  in  the  me- 
chanical procedures  of  dental  art  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  first  dental  college  and 
placed  dental  education  upon  a  basis  independent 
of  general  medical  education.  The  increase  in 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  mouth  and  its 
contained  organs  and  the  growing  recognition 
of  the  vital  relationships  of  die  oral  tissues 
to  die  bod)'  as  a  whole,  have  gradually  com- 
pelled the  broadening  of  the  dental  educational 
curriculum  until  at  present  all  of  the  funda- 
mental medical  sciences  are  included  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  best  dental  colleges,  and  upon  this 
scientific  foundadon  is  erected  the  superstruc- 
ture of  technical  education  and  manual  train- 
ing necessary  to  the  art  of  the  dentist.  The 
development  of  dentistry  in  America  has  been 
phenomenal  especially  in  all  that  pertains  to  its 
art  side.  The  incorporation  of  Uie  systematic 
teaching  of '  mechanical  dentistty  in  the  college 
course  instead  of  depending  upon  the  uncertain 
educational  results  of  the  apprenticeship  system 
has  had  greatly  to  do  with  creatmg  a  body  of 
American  practitioners  skilled  in  their  art.  It  is 
in  fact  for  his  skill  as  an  operative  dentist  that 
the  Americanpractitioner  has  been  mainly  dis- 
tinguished The  art  of  replacing  lost  portions 
of  tooth  crowns  l^  gold  fillings  has  had  its 
greatest  development  in  America;  indeed  as  we 
know  the  operation  to-day  it  may  be  said  to 
have  originated  there.  As  ori^nally  practised 
the  ideal  gold  filling  was  one  which  simply  acted 
as  a  stopper  inserted  in  a  cavity  produced  by 
decay,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  moisture 
and  furnishing  a  surface  sufficiently  resistant 
to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  mastica- 
tion. The  filling  was  finished  on  a  level  with 
the  cavity  margins  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  restore  the  lost  contour  of  the  tooth  in  imi- 
tation of  its  natural  configuration.  When,  how- 
ever, the  discovery  of  the  cohesive  property  of 
annealed  gold  foil  was  made  and  promulgated 
by  Dr.  Robert  Arthur,  of  Baltimore,  in  I85S, 
the  whole  method  of  filling  teeth  with  gold  was 
revolutionized  and  complete  artistic  restoration 
of  the  normal  configuration  of  the  tooth  by 
building  with  gold  foil  became  the  accepted  ideal 
of  practice.  In  connection  with  the  general  use 
of  cohesive  gold  as  a  filling  material  certain  In- 
genious and  important  devices  came  into  exist- 
ence as  adjuncts  to  the  operation  of  tooth- 
filting,  having  their  origin  in  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  These  were  the  dental  engine,  the 
mallet  and  the  rubber  coffer-dam.  The  opera- 
tion of  preparing  the  cavity  for  the  reception  of 
the  gold  involves  the  removal  of  deeaved  por- 


Bcrted  dull  be  solidly  and  immovably  held  in 
place.  The  early  methods  of  cavity  preparation 
were  laboriously  performed  by  small  chisels  and 
cutting  instruments  manipulated  exclusively  by 
the  hand  Hand  instruments  were  also  exclu- 
sively used  for  the  insertion  and  condensation 
of  the  gold  foil  in  building  the  filling  and  sub- 
sequently giving  it  ibe  required  form  and  sur- 
face fimsh.  The  introduction  of  die  dental  en- 
gine run  by  foot-power  or  W  electric  motor  has 
not  only  greatly  facilitated  the  operation  of 
tooth-fillit^  but  has  made  possible  more  accu- 
rate and  perfect  resnlts.  So  manifold  has  been 
the  improvements  made  in  the  dental  engine 
and  its  equipment  of  accessory  appliances 
that  it  may,  it  the  operator  so  desire,  be  used 
for  every  step  of  the  operation  from  cavity 
preparation  to  the  finished  6 lling.  As  the  cohe- 
sive property  of  gold,  opon  which  its  value  in 
restoring  the  form  of  the  tooth  dej>eiid5,  is  at 
once  destroyed  by  contact  with  moisture,  great 
difficulty  was  fonnerty  enterienced  during  large 
filling  operations  in  excluding  the  gold  from 
contact  with  saliva:  napldiis,  bibulous  paper  and 
various  mechanical  devices  were  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  were  often  insufficient  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  a  filKi^  during  the  progress 
of  its  insertion.  The  device  known  as  the  rub- 
ber dam,  introduced  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Bamum  of 
New  York,  about  186S,  solved  the  problem  of 
effectually  excluding  moisture  from  the  teeth 
undergoing  filling  operation,  and  made  possible 
more  extensive  and  thorough  restorations  than 
had  previously  been  attempted.  The  discovery 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  cohesive  property  of 
gold  in  tilling  operations  soon  brought  into 
requisition  other  means  than  simp^  lund 
pressure  or  condensing  the  gold  foil  into  a  solid 
homogeneous  mass.  It  was  soon  fonnd  that 
greater  solidity  could  he  obt^ned  by  the  per- 
cussive force  of  a  mallet  applied  to  the  gold 
through  the  plugging  instrument,  so  that  the 
use  of  the  mallet  became  general  for  the  pur- 

Kse,  largely  through  tiie  persistent  advocacy  of 
-.  W.  H.  Atkinson  of  New  York  The  eariiM- 
forms  of  condensing  mallets  were  simply  hand 
mallets  with  heads  made  of  various  materials 
and  different  weights  to  attain  desired  varia- 
tions in  the  impact  and  quality  of  the  blow  de- 
Hvered  upon  the  condensing  instrument.  Later, 
automatic  mallets,  combining  a  plugging  instru- 
ment and  mallet,  were  introduceoT  In  these 
instruments  the  blow  was  produced  by  a  ham- 
mer propelled  by  the  felease  of  a  spring  com- 
pressed by  pressure,  the  malleting  mechanism 
being  contained  in  a  casting  connected  with  the 


was  ultimately  expended.  In  1857  Dr.  W.  G.  A. 
Bonwill  of  I%ilaaelphia  introduced  his  electro- 
magnetic mallet,  an  instrument  which  involved 
the  principle  of  the  Morse  tdegra^ic  recorder 
so  modified  that  the  armature  of  the  Electro- 
magnet was  effectivciv  utilized  as  a  mallet  act- 
ing upon  the  free  ena  of  die  ^Id-plugging  in- 
strument. With  the  automatic  interrupter  erf 
the  current  afterward  added  to  it  the  Bonwill 
instrument  contributed  greatly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  gold-filling  operations  both  in  the 
solidity  of  the  gold,  its  more  accurate  3dai>ta- 


the  fatigue  and  discomfort  of  both  patient  a 
Operator  incident  to  the  operation.    The  bloWs 
delivered  by  the  electro-magnetic  mallet  while 
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Ugfit  are  extrcmdy  ra^d,  an  advantage  whidi 
its  invcntar  sought  to  resuize  in  a  later  device 
to  be  used  in  (»nnection  with  the  dental  engine 
known  as  tlK  BonwUI  engine  inallet,  an  instru- 
ment of  high  efficiency  and  the  parent  device 
of  many  subsequent  modifications.  To  further 
lessen  the  stress  encountered  alike  by  patient 
and  operator  in  the  malleting  of  gold  fillings 
the  cast  gold  inlay  was  introduced  by  Dr.  W. 
H.  Taggart  in  1905.  This  method  of  restoring 
lost  tooth  substance  consists  in  the  utilization  of 
a  contoured  gold  plug  obtained  by  casting  pure 
gold  into  a  mold  made  from  a  wax  pattern  and 
wliich  is  set  into  the  prepared  tooth  cavity  with 
a  thin  layer  of  cement.  The  extensive  use  of 
gold  as  3  filling  material  as  the  perfection  to 
which  the  technique  of  its  use  for  that  purpose 
has  been  developed,  especially  in  America,  has 
icccntly  brought  about  a  reactive  tenoency 
against  the  display  of  elaborate  operations  of 

Kid,  etpeciaUy  in  conspicuous  ^sitions  in  the 
)Dt  twth,  sesthetic  considerations  stimulating 
the  search  for  some  substitute  more  in  harmony 
with  the  texture  and  color  of  human  teeth. 
Recently  through  the  invention  of  an  improved 
technique  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Land  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  the  further  investigations  of  Dr.  N.  S. 
Jenkins,  an  American  dentist  formerly  residing 
in  Dresden,  Germany,  the  use  of  porcelain  as  a 
restorative  material  has  become  practically  pos- 
sible and  bids  fair  to  supplant  gold  as  a  fiUine- 
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experience,  but  die  immediate  result  is  in  alt 
respects  in  favor  of  porcelain,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  appearance,  which  so  bartnonixes  with 
the  teeth  structure  in  color  and  texture  as  to  be 
invisible  when  the  operation  is  correctly  per- 
formed. The  filling  of  cavities  is  also  extett' 
uvely  done  with  plastic  materials  that  have  the 
property  of  becoming  hard  in  the  course  of  time 
after  having  been  inserted  in  a  soft  state.  This 
class  of  materials  includes  the  amalgams  and 
cements,  also  gutta-percha.  Certain  of  these 
materials,  the  cements  for  example,  serve  only 
a  temporary  purpose,  and  their  usefulness  is 
dierefore  of  limited  duration.  Silicate  cements 
which  at  present  are  extensively  employed  as 
substitutes  of  gold  and  porcelain  in  the  restora- 
tion of  decayed  portions  of  the  anterior  teeth 
must  also  be  classified  as  limited  in  duration. 
The  amalgams,  however,  while  unsKhtly  in  ap- 
pearance, are  extremely  useful;  being  quite 
durable  and  capable  of  insertion  without  great 
£f!icultv,  they  can  be  used  in  cases  of  great  loss 
of  tootn  structure,  thus  restoring  many  cases 
&at  could  not  otherwise  b«  as  successfully 
treated  and  with  less  cost  than  gold  filling. 
Following  the  researches  of  Koch  In  bacterial 
pathology  the  role  plzyed  by  micro-organisms 
in  die  causation  of  dental  diseaaes  became  the 
subject  of  study  by  numerous  investigators, 
notably  the  late  Prof.  W.  D.  Miller,  an  Ameri- 
can dentist  resident  in  Berlin,  throu;^  whose 
researdies  the  cause  of  tooth  decay  was  ex- 
plained. Similarly  the  causal  relation  of  disease- 
produring  mtcro-or^nisms  to  disorder  of  the 
dental  pulp  and  the  tissues  surrounding  the  roots 
of  teeth  has  been  clearly  made  out.  with  the  result 
dial  operations  upon  the  pulp  chambers  and  root 
canals  of  teedi  in  which  the  pulp  has  been  devi- 
tdliaed  by  disease  or  design  are  now  amon^  the 
recognized  conservative  operations  of  denUstiy. 


This  advance  in  the  treatment  of  pulpless  teeth 
has  made  possible  the  permanent  saving  of  mul- 
titudes of  teeth  in  a  condition  of  comfort  and 
functional  usefulness  which  were  previously  in- 
evitably sacrificed  or  lost.  Later  investigations 
in  the  domain  of  dental  and  oral  pathology  arc 
throwii^  light  upon  the  cause*  and  improving 
the  modes  of  treatment  of  those  diseases  of  the 
retaining  tissues  of  the  teeth  which  when  un- 
checked result  in  their  eariy  loss  by  destruction 
of  their  attachment  to  the  gums  and  alveolar 
sockets.  The  grafting  o£  artificial  crowns  of 
porcelain  upon  healthy  natural  roots  is  aocom* 
plished  in  a  large  variety  of  ways,  the  attach- 
ment being  by  metallic  dowels  cemeoted  into  tlie 
properly  enlarged  pulp  canal  of  the  root,  this 
being  in  most  cases  reinforced  by  means  of  a 
gold  collar  or  ferrule  connected  with  the  porce- 
lain crown,  closely  encircling  the  periphery  of 
the  root  at  and  sUghtly  under  the  gum  margin. 
Perfect  adaptation  of  die  crOwn  and  root  end  is 
obtained  by  correctly  shaping  the  exposed  por- 
tion of  the  root  and  then  the  properly  fitted 
porcelain  crown  is  attached  to  this  foundation 
by  gold  solder  and  backing  plate  of  gold  con- 


gold  plate  shaped  to  the  contour  of  the  original 
natural  crown,  are  used  -upon  the  roots  of  the 
grinding  teeA  instead  of  porcelain  crowns,  as 
diey  possess  the  advantage  of  superior  dura- 
bility. Aggregations  of  crown  permanently 
united  Upon  their  contiguous  surfaces  and  sup- 
porting crowns  in  spaces  where  teeth  have  been 
extracted  constitute  so-called  bridge  work.  No 
restorative  operation  in  dentistry  requires  more 
judgment  and  skill,  nor  has  any  dental  pro- 
cedure been  more  abused  in  its  performance 
than  bridge  work.  Where  the  operation  is  in- 
telligently and  skilfully  done,  it  constitutes 
the  most  satisfactory  result  both  as  to  comfort, 
utili9  and  appearance  that  ^rosthedc  dentistry 
has  yet  attained;  otherwise  it  defeats  the  very 
object  for  which  on^  it  should  be  undertaken, 
namely,  the  restoration  of  the  denture  to  full 
functional  usefulness  and  eesthetic  appearance. 

The  department  of  dentistry  technically 
known  as  mechanical  pr  prosthetic  dentistry 
comprises  all  those  operations  and  the  labora- 
tory manipulation  of  the  materials  involved  in 
the  construction  of  substitutes  for  lost  dental 
organs  and  parts. of  the  oral  tissues.  Where 
lost  teeth  are  to  be  replaced  by  means  other  than 
those  described  as  croWn  and  bridge  work,  it  is 
done  by  mounting  the  porcelain  crowns  upon  a 
base-plate  adapted  to  the  surface  of  the  palatal 
vault  as  weE  An  impression  of  the  alveolar 
arch  is  taken  in  an  impression  tray  containing  a 
plastic  material  which  will  subsequently  harden, 
usually  plaster  of  paris  or  a  modding  cranpound 
coBsisdng  of  gum  kauri,  stearin  ana  talc;  bees- 
wax or  beeswax  and  gutta-pcrdia  have  been 
used,  bnt  are  now  practically  abandoned  for  thW 
purpose,  Into  the  matrix  formed  by  the  im- 
pression a  batter  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  poured, 
which  after  it  has  hardened  forms  tfie  cast  upon 
which  the  base-plate  to  $u[^rt  the  artificial 
teeth  in  the  mouth  is  constructed.  The  base- 
plate may  be  of  vulcanite  or  of  metal,  and  in  the 
former  case  the  porcelain  teeth  are  adjusted  to 
the  cast  by  means  of  wax,  and  a  wax  plate  is 
constructed  which  is  the  counterpart  of  uie  pri>- 
jtcted  fini^ed  vulcanite  plate.  When  the  ar- 
rangcotcnt  of  the  teeth  to  tlw  wax  trial  plate 
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has  been  found  to  be  satisfactoiy  by  actual  trial 
in  the  raouth  of  the  patient,  it  is  retomed  to 
the  cast  and  the  whole  embedded  in  plaster  of 
Paris  contained  in  a  sectional  iron  founder.  The 
upper  and  lower  sections  of  the  flask  are  sepa- 
rated after  the  investing  plaster  of  Paris  has 
fully  hardened,  and  the  wax  is  completely  re- 
moved by  a  stream  of  boiling  water,  leaving  a 
facsimile  matrix  in  the  plaster,  whicji  is  then 
packed  full  of  vidcanizable  caoutchouc;  the 
Bask  is  then  closed  and  after  being  firmly  bolted 
together  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  ihe  heat 
from  superheated  steam  Jor  about  an  hour  at 


__ Metallic  plates  serving  as  the  base  of 

support  of  artificial  teeth  are  constructed  by 
stamping  or  swajjing  the  fiat  plate  cut  approxi- 
mately to  the  desired  pattern  between  male  and 
female  dies,  made  from  zinc  and  lead,  respec- 
tively, which  have  been  obtained  by  casting  the 
molten  zinc  into  a  sand  matrix  made  from  the 
plaster  of  Paris  model  of  the  alveolar  arches. 
This  furnishes  a  zinc  model  or  male  die  upon 
which  a  female  die  or  counter-die  of  leaa  is 
cast,  and  between  these  the  metallic  base-plate  is 
struck  up  to  the  form  of  the  alveolar  ardb  upon 
which  it  ii  intended  to  rest.  Upon  this  base- 
plate porcelain  teeth  are  fitted  and  attached  by 
a  metallic  connection  between  the  i)latinnm  pins 
(which  for  the  purpose  are  baked  in  the  porce- 
lain texture  of  the  artificial  teeth)  and  the  base- 
plate, union  being  made  t^  soldering.  Dentures 
upon  an  enameled  platinum  base-plate  consti- 
tutes a  form  of  wort  known  as  continuous  gum 
work,  in  which,  after  tile  teeth  bv  means  of 
dietr  ^ns  have  been  united  to  the  plate  by 
soldering  with  pure  gold,  porcelain  paste  or 
'body,*  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  packed 
around  the  roots  and  between  the  teeth;  then 
carved  into  form  until  the  natural 


heat  in  a  muffle  until  vitrified, _ 

Der  of  firing  or  baking  diina  or  pottery.  It  is 
next  given  a  coating  of  enamel  in  imitation  of 
the  natural  gum  color,  and  after  this  has  been 
fused  in  the  mufHe  and  the  piece  finally  finished 
it  constitutes  the  most  artistic,  hygienic  and 
anatomically  perfect  denture  of  which  dental  art 
is  capable.  The  prosthetic  department  includes, 
besides  the  restoration  of  lost  teeth,  the  con- 
I  of  mechanism  for  the  correction  of 


conditions;  it  includes  also  trie  

splints  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  ja 
and  the  restoration  of  parts  of  the  jaws  lost  by 
accident  or  disease;  construction  of  mechanism 
for  the  correction  of  irre^lar  positions  of  the 
teeth  and  for  the  restoration  of  facial  deformi- 
ties due  to  irr^cular  or  imperfect  development 
of  the  jaws  and  bones  of  the  nasal  or  facial 
regions.  The  correction  of  irreguTarities  in  the 
position  of  the  teeth  has  developed  such  im- 
portance and  covers  such  a  wide  field  of  study 
and  work  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  specialty  of 
modem  dental  practice.  This  department  of 
dentistry  is  termed  orthodontics;  its  importance 
is  due  not  only  to  the  cosmetic  vahie  of  its 
results,  faiit  because  of  the  direct  bearing  which 
irregular  positions  of  the  teeth  and  deformities 
of   the   dental   arches  exert  upon  the  bodily 


health.  The  whole  field  of  dental  and  oral 
pathok^  has  been  so  far  developed  by  stu(^ 
and  research  as  to  place  modem  dental  practice 
distinctly  among  the  recognized  specialties  of 
the  healing  art.  Most  of  the  bacteria  causing 
general  bodily  disease  find  access  to  the  system 
through  the  mouth,  which  is  also  the  habitat 
of  many  bacteria,  benign  and  disease-produc- 
ing as  well.  Hence  the  hygienic  care  of  the 
mouth  as  a  protection  against  disease  invasion 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Late  researches 
have  shown  that  the  mouth,  its  tissues  and  its 
secretions,  and  the  teeth  themselves,  furnish 
important  indications  of  certain  bodily  diseases, 
malnutrition,  etc.,  which  are  extremely  valu- 
able as  diagnostic  means.  The  training  of  the 
dental  practidoner  has  therefore  been  enlarged 
so  that  in  the  foundation  elements  it  is  now  co-- 
extensive  with  that  of  the  practitioner  of  gen- 
eral medicine,  but  specialized  with  reference  to 
its  particular  field  of  inquiry. 

In  1918  there  were  about  46  institutions 
within  the  border  of  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions  eng^ed  in  the  exclusive  teaching  of 
Ue  science  and  art  of  dentistry.  These  institutions 
are  partially  bona-fidc  departments  of  universi- 
ties, partially  correlated  therewith,  or  thw  are 
conducted  as  private  schools.  The  present  dental 
curriculum  consists  of  four  annual  sessions 
each  in  consecutive  academic  years;  each  aca- 
demic year  consists  of  a  period  usually  begin- 
ning about  the  first  of  October  and  lasting  until 
the  middle  of  June.  In  most  institutions  the 
courses  in  dentistry  are  open  to  women  on  the 
same  terms  as  to  men.  For  the  session  1913^19 
the  preliminary  educational  requirement  for 
matriculation  is  the  completion  of  a  standard 
four-year  hi^  school  course  or  the  equivalent 
which  (in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania)  must  include  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  one-year  course  in  an  ap- 
proved high  school  in  each  of  the  following 
sciences :  physics,  chemistry  and  biology, 
or  in  lieu  thereof,  the  passing  of  eaxh 
of  these  sciences  at  7S  per  cent  or  above  in 
examinations  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Pro- 
fessional Education  of  the  respective  State  or 
Other  state  examinations  of  equivalent  grade. 
These  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  a  certifi- 
cate from  an  approved  high  school  or  a  prepara- 
tory school  of  equal  academic  grade  or  by  en- 
trance examination.  At  the  close  of  the  course 
of  study  the  student  who  has  fulfilled  al!  the 
requirements  satisfactorily  receives  his  degree. 
This  degree  in  most  institutions  is  designated 
as  Doctor  of  Dental  Surpery  (D.D.S.),  while 
a  very  few  (Harvard,  Mmnesota,  etc.)  confer 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine 
(D.M.D.).     The  practice  of  dentist rjr  is  regu- 


look  after  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  regulat- 
ing the  practice  of  dentistry  in  each  individual 
State.  In  most  instances  me  pre-requisite  for 
obtaining  a  state  license  is  the  possession  of  a 
bona-fide  diploma  from  a  reputable  dental 
school  recognized  by  the  National  Association 
of  Dental  Examiners.  IntertJiat^e  of  licenses 
is  practised  by  a  few  States.  There  were  in 
1918  approximately  47,000  registered  dentists  in 
the  United  States,  i.e.  about  one  dentist  to  eaeli 
2,000  inhabitants.  A  lower  ratio  (about  one 
to  three  or  iivt  fhcusand)  may  be  recorded  for 
other  civiliied  countries.    The  denial  pvofession 
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of  the  United  States,  in  hsnnony  with  other 
professional  callings,  has  formed  niime'rous 
associations  for  the  promotion  of  scientific 
intercourse,  among  which  the  National  Dental 
Association,  the  respective  State  dental  associa- 
tions and  many  cily  and  county  denta!  societies 
t  influential  bodies.    The  dissemination 


accomplishea  through  ) 
icals,  of  which  28  appear  in  the  United  States. 
The  Anny  and  Navy  Dental  Departments  ofEcr 
excellent  opportunities  to  the  recent  graduates. 
In  1918  the  army  dental  corps  numbered  210, 
the  dental  reserve  corps  S,124  (of  which  1,337 
were  on  active  duty),  and  the  dental  corps  of 
the  National  Guard  261.  A  proportionately  less 
ntunber  was  enlisted  in  the  navy.  Durins  the 
■  dosing;  hours  of  the  65th  Congress  a  bill  was 
passed  and  approved  which  states  that  within 
the  Dental  Surgeons  Corps  there  shall  be  'com- 
missioned officers  of  the  same  grade  and  pro- 
portionately distributed  among  such  grades  as 
are  now  or  may  be  hereafter  provided  by  law 
for  the  Medical  Corps,  who  shall  have  the  ranlt 
pay,  promotion  and  allowances  of  officers  of 
corresponding  grades  in  the  Medical  Corps,  in- 
cluding the  ngnt  to  retirement  as  in  the  case  of 
other  officers.' 
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DENTISTEY,  Public.  ThU  term  may 
properly  be  used  to  denote  all  phases  of  dental 
service  except  that  bought  of  a  dentist  by  an 
individtial.  It  includes  military  and  naval  den- 
tistry as  well  as  that  provided  by  municipalities 
and  by  privately  endowed  institutions.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  recently  realized  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  state,  15  years  embracing  the  whole 
organized  movement  up  to  191S,  save  perhaps  in 
some  few  advanced  communities. 

Budapest  had  «a  fine  public  dental  clinic  in 
1892.'  In  England  the  government  began  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  care  of  the  mouths  of  the 
people  in  1904.  In  a  report  of  the  Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration 
presented  to  Parliament  a  warning  was  sounded 
(hat  "the  teeth  of  the  people  have  become  much 
worse  of  late  years  and  id  many  parts  of  the 
country  may  be  described  as  very  bad."  (Eng- 
land was  at  that  time  using  90  pounds  of  sugar 
per  capita  per  year).     It  was  suggested  that 


den^  hygiene  he  given  special  protoinence  and 
far  better  practical  attention  in  the  schools.  In 
France  nearly  every  hospital  long  since  has  had 
a  dental  department  giving  free  treatment  to 
the  poor,  besides  numerous  municipal  clinics  in 
Paris  and  in  the  larger  provincial  cities.  Italy 
has  not  been  behind  in  this  work:  Florence 
early  had  three  dental  clinics,  Naples  two,  Rome 
one  attached  to  the  University  School  of  Dol- 
tistry,  while  Brescia,  Turin,  Milan,  etc.,  in  \ikt 
manner  carried  on  this  work  at  a  period  rda- 
lively  early,  "Gennany  had  33  clmics  exclu- 
sively for  school  children,'  and  Switzerland 
followed  closely  the  (krman  system.   (Zentler), 

America,  which  by  universal  consent  has 
always  led  the  world  in  dentistry,  has-  been  a 
little  slow  in  taking  up  the  work  for  the  chil- 
dren; but  it  has  in  some  respects  surpassed  all 
other  nations  in  nublic  dentistry,  thus  main- 
taining its  original  lead. 

Boston  at  an  early  date  began  the  system  of 
school  medical  service  and  promptly  agitated  for 
and  actually  established  dental  therapeutics  as  a 
part  of  that  system,  including  dental  nursing  as 
a  profession  legalized  and  encouraged  by  the 
general  court  (legislature)  of  Massachusetts. 
Since  1914  that  city  has  had  in  the  Forsyth 
Dental  Infirmary  for  Children  the  most  ade- 
quate institution  for  public  dentistry  in  die 
world.  In  December  1910,  by  the  appointment 
dental  consultants  and  special  lecturers 


ter  earned  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  State 
commissioner  of  health  in  the  United  States 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  cnisade  for  dean 
mouths,*  the  contention  of  their  public  lectures, 
long  since  and  now  common  knowlet^e,  being 
that  "a  dean  tooth  never  decays  and  a  laiy  tooth 
becomes  in  time  a  rotten  tooth.'  Haven  Emer- 
son of  New  York  dty  found  in  the  summer  of 
1907  that  97  per  cent  of  the  "stay  parties"  of 
the  Sea  Breeze  (adults)  had  decayed  teeth;  and 
the  American  Statistical  Associacion  in  the  same 
year  showed  that  approximately  9,000,000  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  had  bad  dental  equip- 
ment or  diseased  teeth. 

The  Boston  institution  is  the  [Honeer  and 
sole  present  model  for  further  constructions  in 
the  direction  of  the  public  care  of  children's 
teeth,  mouths  and  throats.  The  institution  de- 
veloped from  the  philanthropic  idea  of  Mr. 
James  Bennett  Forsyth,  a  Boston  business  man 
.who  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from  neglected 
teeth.  The  idea  acted  upon  by  his  two  brothers, 
John  Hamilton  and  Thomas  Alexander  For- 
syth (the  actual  creator  of  the  Infirmary), 
and  the  heirs  of  another  deceased  brother, 
Mr,  George  Henry  Forwth,  resnlted  in  the 
foundation  and  erection  ot  a  memorial  building 
of  utility  and  beaut];,  the  equipment  and  admin- 
istration of  which  is  unrivaled  for  its  objects, 
which  are  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  To  educate  parents,  teachers,  nurses  and 
children  in  the  hygienic  value  of  healthjr  mouths 
and  sound  teeth,  and  to  furnish  instruction  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  securing  the  same. 

(2)  To  prevent  dental  cartes  by  oral  prophv- 
laxis  and  t^  the  care  and  preservation  of  tne 
temporary  teeth. 

(3)  To  investigate  the  causes  and  to  study 
the  prevention  of  oral  diseases  and  caries  of 
the  teeth. 

(4)  To  remedy,  so  far  u  MaiiMe,  ciristing 
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contfitionS  Of  dental  caries  and  other  ont  pl- 
eases. 

(5)  To  establish  and  promulgate  a  higher 
standard  of  dental  asepsis. 

(6)  To  furnish  for  the  dental  profession  an 
opportunity  for  charitable  work  and  for  the 
educative  experience  of  a  lar^e  clinic. 

War  work  was  enthusiastically  taken  up  b^ 
the  institution,  courses  were  organized  to  fit 
dentists  tor  service  in  the  Dental  Officers'  Re- 
serve Corps,  600  dentists  registered  for  the  first 
course  and  the  director  was  appointed  prelimi- 
nary denial  examiner  of  the  corps.  'Hie  lec- 
tures given  in  the  course  have  been  compiled 
and  edited  as  a  textbook  under  the  title,  'War 
Dentistrr* 

In  addition  to  its  work  more  strictlx  and 
directly  therapeutic,  this  infirmary  conducts  two 
schools,  a  training  school  for  dental  bygieuists 
and  a  postgiuduale  school  of  orthodontia. 
There  are  departments  of  social  service  and 
registration;  Roentgen  rays;  extraction;  sur- 
gery; orthodontia ;  research ;  oral  hyi^eoe: 
library  and  museum ;  lectures  for  the  public  and 
the  staff ;  besides  the  extensive  dental-clinic  de- 
partment suggested  in  our  illustration.  In  1917 
the  total  number  of  cases  treated  was  31,750; 
new  cases,  16,4S7;  returned  cases,  14,293;  emer- 
gency cases,  2,917 ;  average  number  of  f  uU-time 
operators,  18,  and  of  half-time  operators,  H; 
average  number  on  visiting  staS,  75;  and  aver- 
age number  of  patients  daily,  363. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  when  the  world  re- 
turns again  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  social 
progress  numerous  such  inititudons  will  ipriivg 
up  to  educate  and  to  cure  the  childrm  of  this 
and  of  other  lands,  certain  that  septic  teeth  are 
the  cause  of  much  pain  and  disease  heretofore 
ascribed  to  other  causes. 

GBofioE  Vak  Ness  D&asbobm, 
Medical  Corps,  United  Stales  Army. 

DENTISTRY  IH  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  From  the  earliest  times  dentisln' 
was  practised  as  a  branch  of  surgery.  Herod- 
otus speaks  of  means  of  preserving  the  teeth, 
and  artificial  teeth  are  alluded  to  by  Greek  and 
Latin  poets.  In  the  United  States  the  first 
historic  mention  of  dental  practice  is  about  the 
year  1785.  and  for  some  AO  years  thereafter 
there  were  but  few  dentists  in  the  country,  and 
they  were  for  the  most  part  peripatetic,  only  the 
largest  cities  giving  support  to  a  resident  den- 
tist. The  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, established  in  1839,  was  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  was  the 
direct  result  of  an  agitation  to  put  dentists  on  a 
higher  professional  plane  and  followed  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  found  dental  chairs  in 
medical  schools.  It  had  been  argued  that 
pathology  of  the  mouth  and  dental  mechanics 
should  DC  taught  in  the  medical  schools  as 
branches  of  medicine  and  that  graduates  choos* 
ing  these  courses  shoald  receive  the  degree  of 
M.D.  as  in  the  case  of  other  branches  of  medi- 
cine. At  the  beginning  no  previous  preparatory 
studies  were  required.  To  obtain  a  graduate's 
degree  the  student  was  required  to  attend  two 
courses  of  lectures,  each  of  four  months,  cov- 
ering dental  surgery,  dental  mechanics  and 
dental  pathology.  In  addition  some  general  in- 
struction was  given  in  anatomy,  t^ysiology  and 
therapeutics.  A  ]>revious  experience  of  five 
years  as  a  practirinR  dentist  was  credited  as 


equal  to  one  term's  attendance.  In  1839  aisc* 
the  American  Jourtial  of  Denial  Science,  the 
first  dental  periodical  in  the  world,  was  esiab- 
fished.  For  five  years  this  was  the  only  pub- 
lication of  the  kind,  but  within  a  few  years  a 
dozen  had  come  into  being.  In  1845  the  Ohio 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  (since  1888  the 
dent^  department  of  the  University  of  Qn^ 
dtmatl),  m  18S6  the  Petmsylvanb  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  in  1863  the  Philadelphia  iJental 
College  were  founded.  These  separate  schools 
taught  at  first  very  little  medidne,  bol  paid 
attention  almost  entirely  to  mechanical  training 
and  to  those  branches  which  a  dentist  must 
know.  All  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.S.  In 
1S6S  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry  was 
founded  with  the  purpose  of  educating  men  to 
practise  dental  sut^r^  as  a  s«eda!ty  of  medi- 
cine. The  curriculum  inchidea  the  fundamental 
departments  of  medicine  with  operative  den- 
tistry and  oral  prosthetics.  In  1867  Harvard 
University  opened  a  dental  department  and 
began  to  teach  dentistry  as  a  branch  of  med^ 
cine  with  the  special  degree  D.U.D.  (,Dentari» 
medicine  doctor).  By  this  time  the  practice  of 
dentistiy  had  come  to  include  to  a  larse  degree 
the  healing  of  diseased  teeth  and  mooth  tissues; 
requiring  medical  as  well  as  dental  edutaiion 
In  1875  the  University  of  Michigan  and  in  1878 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  followed  the 
example  of  Harvard  in  opening'  dental  depart- 
ments. Since  1878  there  has  been  a  most 
astonishing  increase  in  dental  schools  and 
dental  students,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  dental  laws  in  many  States  now  ro^re 
graduation  from  a  dental  school  as  a  condition 
for  license.  In  1878  there  were  12  schools  and 
m  students;  ui  1910  there  were  S3  schools  and 
^439  students.  The  number  of  practitioners  of 
dentistry  in  the  United  States  in  1917  was 
4^223-  115  institutions  in  tfae  United  States 
(and  7  in  Canada)  are  devoted  to  the  ™- 
tematic  education  of  dentists  ( the  prof  rssiDnhas 
an  extensive  literature  of  standard  works  arid 
periodical  publications,  and  the  furnishing  od 
supplies  and  material  used  in  dental  practice  is 
an  enormouf  industry  involving  miUions  of 
capital,  a  growth  which  has  all  developed  within 
70  jreara. 

In  1840  the  American  Society  of  Dental 
Surgeons,  the  pioneer  of  the  assodalions  to 
which  dentistry  owes  so  much  of  its  progress; 
was  organized  in  New  Yoi*.  TKs  was  foi- 
Icrared  by  the  organizaiion  of  the  Virginia  Sf>- 
cie^  of  Surgical  Dentists  in  1842,  and  within 
tlie  next  five  years  several  other  district  and 
State  organizations  were  formed.  The  Na- 
tional Assodaticai  of  Dental  Faculties,  organt 
ijed  in  1884,  has  done  mtich  to  strengthen 
courses  of  stud}/  in  dental  schools.  At  the  tim<! 
'  ■        rganiiation  only  those  schools  were  ad- 


time  to  time  standards  have  been  raised  ^ 
rules  governing  attendance,  instruction  and 
gvaduatibn.  The  schools  in  the  assodatitm,  all 
require  three  full  courses  of  dental  lectlire^ 
The  main  defect  of  these  schools  as  a  rule  is. 
failure  to'  require  a  wfKtdcat  prdimtaary  gen- 
era] education  for  admission. 

The  first  State  to  regulate  by  law  the  .prac- 
tice of  dentistry  was  AiEtbama.  In  1S41  a  law* 
was  passed  re<)Diring  the  examination  of  dental 
practitioners  in  the  State  by  «  noedieal^oard         , 
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dentistry  pa*sed  in  any  country.  For  nearly 
30  years  no  other  State  passed  such  a  law,  if\n 
bere  and  there  regulations  affecting  the  practice 
«{  dentistry  became  part  of  the  existing  stat- 
utes of  several  States.  The  next  State  to  jfisa 
B  dental  law  was  New  Vork,  but  this  action 
was  not  taken  till  186a  The  English  law  was 
fnacted  in  187S,  and  those  of  ouier  countries 
ybout  that  time  or  later. 

SupcrTiaioQ. —  The  practice  of  dentistry  ia 
now  regulated  by  statute  in  all  political  divisions 
•f  the  United  States.  Examining  boerds  are 
^pointed  in  Alabama,  Kentud^,  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  by  the  State  dental 
Usociations ;  in  District  of  Columbia  by  dis- 
trict commissi (»iers ;  in  Indiana  l»  the  gov- 
ernor, State  Board  of  Health  and  dental  asso- 
ciation; in  Nebrasla  by  State  Board  of  Health; 
In  New  Yoit  by  the  Regents:  in  the  Philip- 
pines by  the  Board  o£  Health;  in  the  remaining 
^visions  fcy  the  governor,  usually,  on  reoom- 
Bifindations  of  the  State  dental  societies. 

licenalnc.— bitercfaange  of  licenses  is  highly 
desirable  and  will  dotd>tle3s  be  brou^it  about  to 
some  extent  in  the  near  fntnre.  An  important 
step  toward  interchange  of  licenses  was  taken 
in  1898  when  the  New  York  dental  law  was 
amended  so  that  the  Regents  may  now  isme 
their  license  to  any  applicant  who  holds  a 
Ucense  to  pracdse  dentistry  granted  by  a  Stata 
board  of  dental  examiners,  indorsed  by  the 
Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  pro- 
vided that  his  preliminary  and  professional 
education  meets  the  New  York  statutory  re- 
quirements. The  dental  examiners  of  Pennsyl- 
vania having  been  endorsed  by  the  New  Yorfc 
State  Dental  Society  and  recommended  by  th« 
State  dental  examiners,  the  Regents  cndom 
Pennsylvania  licenses  granted  under  the  new 

Ijeentiata  of  Other  Sutes.— Delaware,  In- 
diana, Montana,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  admit 
licentiates  of  other  States  having  equal  require- 
■Bents  on  'signification  of  reciprocal  oourteiy*; 
Illinois  on  approved  diplotna  from  reputable 
dental  or  medical  college,  or  on  five  years'  prac- 
tice; New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin, 
tm  proof  of  ticense  from,  other  State  boards 
having  eqtal  requirements;  New  Mexko  and 
Utah,  on  proof  of  diplonu  rccooniied 
b^.tbe  National  Association  of  Dental  Paenl- 
tiea;  New  Yotk.  on  nmof  of  license  'from 
anotfaer  State  board  having  equal  rcmrire- 
fticBts  and  endorsed  by  the  New  Vodc 
State  Dental  Soden.  or  on  ^duattcn  f  roai  a 
r<si*tered  dental  school  and  six  years'  practice; 
District  of  Calmritia,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Uiaionii,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota, 
OMahoma,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  wproved  diploma  front  other  States: 
Kansk  s,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Texas,  on  app  coved 
di^Idnui  from  a  dtntal  oidege  in  the  United 
Suies  or  any  foreign  cotmtry.  In  die  remalo- 
ihg  poGtical  divtsiona  no  nrovision  is  made  in 
the  laW'  for  admission  of  licentiates  of  other 
States. 

Synopris  of  Edncatloaal  ReqniranenU^— 
In  most  divisions  dental  diplomas  do  not  now 
confgr  the  ri^t  to  practise,  an  exasiination 
being  re(]tdredr  Tbe  few  exceptions  are  at  the 
discretion  of  tbe  examining  boards. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  tx- 


ataiflHiont.  b«fore  the  licensing  boards  of  the 
several  Slates  as  compiled  up  to  1  Jaa  1918^ 
are  as  follows: 

Alabama,  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  some 
d^tal  college  oc  collegiate  department  recog- 
nised by  thF  National  A&sociation  of  Dental 
Faculties,  indicating  a  grade  of  at  least  75  per 
cent  in  all  dental  branches. 

Alaska,  a  diploma  from  a  reputaUe  dental 
school.  Dentists  practicing  in  the  Territory 
since  1909  who  have  such  diplofoas  are  rcgis- 
ttred  and  licensed  without  examination. 

Ariiona,  a  diploma  from  some  reputatdc 
dental  school,  or  a  Ucense  issued  by  another 
State  requiring  equal  jvoAoency. 

Arkansas,  a  diploma  of  a  reputable  ichod 
of  dentistry ;  or  the  certificate  of  the  examin- 
ing board  of  a  State  in  which  equal  proficiency 
is  muired. 

California,  diploma  of  repntable  dent^ 
idiaeA  endorsed  t^  Stata  board  of  dental  exam- 
iners, or  fosT'yrar  hi^  school  courw  and 
not  less  than  live  years'  practice ;  or  certificate 
of  examining  board  of  another  State  requiring 
e^al  proficieilcy  stuTWing  five  years'  recent 
practice. 

Colorado,  diploma  fram  legally  organiied 
reptrtable  dental  school. 


State  board  of  dental  examiners  with  equal 
requirements.  The  license  may  be  issued  with- 
out examination  in  the  discretion  of  tlic  board. 
Assistants  are  licensed  to  practice  ia  tbe  office 
of  a  ttcensed  dentist. 

Delaware,  no  restrictions  to  applicants;  li- 
censes also  those  who  have  lawfully  practised 
dentistry  in  States  which  redprocate  such 
courtesy  to  Delaware  dentists. 

EXstrict  of  Columbia,  certificate  of  the  board 
of  examiners  that-quaIifK:ation>  for  ezaniipation 
are  sufficient.  '  '  . 

Florida,  diploma  of  graduation  from  recog- 
nized dental  college  or  collegiate  department. 

Georgia,  diploma  from  reputable  dental  col- 
lege. 

Hawaii,  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a 
recognized  dental  college  or  collegiate  depart- 
ment. 

Idaho,  a  diploma  from  a  legally  organized 
dental  school ;  a  license  from  the  examining 
board  of  another  State;  or  four  years'  study 
with  a  licensed  Idaho  .dentist 

Illinois,  a  hitdi  school  education  or  its  equiv- 
alent, previous  to  the  dental  course,  and  a  di- 
ploma of  graduation  frorh  some  reputable  den- 
tal college;  or  active  legal  dental  practice  in 
some  other  State  for  the  five  years  next  preced- 
ing tbe  examination. 

Indiana,  diplotna  Kcagniced  by  National 
Association  of  Dental  Faculties. 

Iowa,  diploma  from  reputable  dental  school. 
Any  dentist  having  been  engage<f  in  lawfnl 
practice  for  five  years  under  certificate  of  a 
board  of  dental  examiners  in  another  3tate  may 
be  licensed  without  examination. 

Kansas,' a  di^oma  from  a  reputable  dental 
idiooi;  or  previous  lawful  dental  practice  in 
another  State  for  tbe  five  ytara  nemt '  preceding 
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LDUiBrait>:,'iKi  itstlod  reqnirentdnts ;  examine! 
all  applicants. 

Maine,  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a 
reputable  dental  tollege  anda  preliminary  edu- 
cation equivalent  to  mat  required  for  gradua- 
tion from  a  Maine  hieh  school  The  board 
may  license  at  discretion,  without  examination, 
dentists  of  five  years'  practice  in  other  States 
requiting  equal  proficiency. 

Mar^iand,  a  dij^oma  of  any  legally  author- 
ized university  or  coUegiate  dental  school.  A 
licentiate  of  another  State  may  be  licensed 
without  examination  at  the  discretion  of  the 
board- 

Uassachuaetts,  a  diploma  from  an  approved 
dental  school;  or  at  least  three  years'  stodv 
without  diploma,  at  tlie  discretion  of  the  board. 
D«itists  with  five  years'  practice  in  other 
States  demanding  e^ual  requirements  are  li- 
censed without  eicatmnation. 

Michigan  examines  all  applicants;  and 
issues  licenses  without  examination  to  licentiates 
of  other  Slates  which  demand  equal  proficiency. 

Minnesota,  a  diploma  from  a  reputable 
dental  school;  or  five  years'  lawful  dental 
practice  in  another  State.  A  licentiate  of  an- 
Other  State  may  be  licensed  without  examina- 
tion, at  the  discretion  of  the  board. 

Mississippi,  a  diploma  of  a  reputable  dental 
school  and  a  preliminary  education  equivalent 
to  a  high  sdiool  course. 

Missouri,  a  diploma  of  any  authorized  dental 
school 

Montana,  diploma  of  a  reputable  dental 
school ;  or  five  years'  dental  practice  in  any 
Stale  which  extends  a  »milar  courtesy  to 
Montana  dentists. 

Nebraska,  a  di. 
reputable  demal  school,   .._.., 
education  as   shall  be   approved  by  the  dent^ 
secretaries  of  the  State. 

Nevada,  a  diploma  from  a  recognized  dental 
sdiool,  and  a  three-year  course  in  high  school. 

New  Hampshire,  a  diploma  of  a  reputable 
dental  school ;  or  practice  in  another  State  for 
the  five  years  next  preceding  the  examination. 
A  dentist  holding  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
from  another  State  may  be  licensed  without 
examination  at  ^e  discretion  of  the  board. 

New  Jersey,  a  certificate  of  good  moral  char- 
acter from  two  licensed  dentists  of  the  State, 
a  preliminary  academic  education  of  four  years 
in  a  high  school,  and  a  diploma  from  an  ap- 
proved dental  school,  attested  by  an  identifying 
photograph  endorsed  by  an  official  of  the 
school ;  or  five  years'  practice  immediately  pre- 
ceding application  certified  by  the  board  of  the 
State  in  which  the  practice  was  carried  on. 

New  Mexico,  a  diploma  of  graduation  from 
a  reputable  school  of  dentistry. 

New  York,  a  four-year  high  school  course, 
or  its  equivalent  and  a  degree  from  registered 
dental  school  or  medical  degree  with  a  special 
two-year  course;  or  license  to  practise  den- 
tistry in  another  State,  or  a  practice  of  25  years 
without  the  State,  or  in  a  foreign  couniry. 

North  Carolina,  a  diploma  of  ^duation 
from  some  rrautable  school  of   dentistry. 

North  Dakota,  preliminary  education  of 
four  years  at  high  school,  a  diploma  from  an 
approved  school  of  dentistry,  and  at  least  one 
year  in  the  State  IJniversity,  or  an  equivalent 
institution;  or  five  years  oi   practice  in  den- 


tistry in  another  State  requiritig  equal  pro- 
ficiency. 

Ohio,  a  certificate  of  the  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  that  the  applicant  is 
possessed  of  an  education  equal  to  that  required 
for  graduation  from  a  hig'h  school,  and  a  di- 
ploma from  a  legally  chartered  dental  school; 
or  five  years'  dental  practice  under  license  in 
another  State  requiring  equal  proficiency,  pro- 
viding that  such  State  reciprocates  such  cour- 
tesy. In  the  latter  case  a  license  ma^  be  issued 
without  examination  at  the  discretion  of  the 
board. 

Oklahoma,  a  dipltmia  of  graduation  from  a 
dental  college  approved  by  the  examining 
board. 

Oregon,  diploma  from  dental  school  in  good 
standing,  or  dental  study  and  practice  in 
Oregon  prior  to  this  act. 

Pennsylvania,  a  competent  preliminary  edu- 
cation and  a  three-year  dental  course;  or  a 
diploma  of  a  recognized  dental   school. 

Philippines,  diploma  from  legally  incorpo- 
rated dental  school. 

Porto  Rico,  a  diploma  of  a  reputable  dental 
school,  certified  as  genuine  by  two  freeholders. 
Lacldng^  these,  the  apjjlicant  may  demand  ex- 
amination on  his  ments. 

Rhode  Island,  graduation  at  a  recogiiired 
dental  collw; ;  or  actual  practice  of  dentistiy 
in  another  State  for  the  five  years  next  preced- 
ing the  examination. 

South  Carolina,  no  requirements ;  all  appli- 
cants examined. 

South  Dakota,  a  diploma  of  graduation  at 
an  approved  dental  school ;  or  practice  in  den- 
tistry in  another  State  for  the  five  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  examination. 

Tennessee,  a  diploma  of  a  reputable  dental 

'Texas,  no  restrictions;  examines  all  appli- 

Utah,  diploma  recognized  by  National  As- 
sociation of  Dental  Faculties,  or  two  years' 
practice  or  three  years'   study  with  licensed 

Vermont,  a  preliminary  bi^  school  course, 
and  the  diploma  of  a  reputable  school  of  den- 
Virginia,  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a 
recognized  denial  college;  or  active  practice  of 
dentistry  in  another  State  for  lite  five  years 
preceding  the  examination. 

Washington,  a  diploma  from  a  recognized 
dental  school. 

West  Virginia,  the  diploma  of  a  reputable  den- 
tal school.  Any  dentist  holding  a  license  from 
another  State  may  be  licensed  after  examina- 

Wisconsin,  a  general  education  equivalent 
to  a  four-year  course  in  the  Wisconsin  high 
schools,  and  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a 
reputable  dental  college ;  or  license  to  practise 
in  other  States  issued  previous  to  1909,  and 
with  at  least  five  years'  practice  in  such  State  — 
provided  a  similar  courtesy  is  extended  to  Wis- 
consin dentists  removing  to  such  State. 

Wyoming,  a  diploma  from  a  recognized 
dental  college  or  collegiate  department. 

DENTITION.    See  Teeth. 

D-ENTRECASTEAUX  (dan-tr-kis't&> 
ISLANDS,  since  1S64  part  of  die  British  pro- 
'     3f  New  Guinea,  lie  north  <rf  die  sootb- 
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east  extremity  of  New  Guinea;  area  1,083 
square  miles.  They  comprise  three  chief  islands 
separated  by  narrow  channels.  They  are  named 
after  the  French  admiral  and  explorer,  Joseph 
Antoine  Bmni,  chevalier  d'Entrecasteaux  (q.v.), 
who  visited  these  waters  in  1792,  His  name  is 
also  preserved  in  D'Entrecasteaux  Point  on  the 
southwest  coast  of  western  Australia  and  in 
D'Entrecasteaux  Channel,  separatinK  the  south 
of  Tasmania  from  the  Brum  Islands.  The  isl- 
ands contain  boiling  springs  and  other  indica- 
tions of  volcanic  action.  There  are  several 
very  high  mountains.  Administratively,  the 
islands  are  part  of  the  Territory  of  Papua,  the 
name  given  to  British  New  Guinea  by  a  procla- 
mation of  the  govemor-geneial  of  Australia 
1  Sept.  1906. 

DENUDATION.    See  EnosioiT. 

DENVER,  James  W.,  American  sotdier 
and  frontiersman:  b.  Winchester,  Va.,  1817; 
d.  9  Aug.  1892.  He  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  1842,  where  he  studied  for  the  bar. 
Later  he  removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  raised 
a  company  and  served  as  captain  in  the  Mexi- 
can War.  In  I8S0  he  went  to  California  where 
he  became  prominent  in  politics,  serving  as 
state  senator,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  and  afterward  was  elected  to  the  34th 
Congress.  Before  the  end  of  his  congressional 
term  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs,  but  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  in  1858.  He 
returned  to  Washington  after  12  months  of 
service  leaving  the  territory  well-oi^anized  and 
law-abiding.  He  returned  to  California  in  1859, 
but  soon  after  removed  to  Wilmington,  Ohio. 
He  served  in  the  Union  army  as  Brigadier- 
General  of  volunteers  during-  the  CivvT  War 
until  1863.  After  the  war  he  practised  law  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  General  Denver,  at  that 
time  governor  of  Kansas,  suggested  the  name 
Colorado  for  the  Territory  formed  out  of  Kan- 
sas, Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Nebraska,  and  the 
capital  city  of  Saint  Charles  was  renamed  Den- 
ver in  his  honor. 

DENVER,  Colo.,  city,  capital  and  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  State,  639  miles  west  of 
Kansas  City,  538  miles  from  Omaha,  2,025  miles 
from  New  York  and  1,457  miles  from  San 
Francisco. 

Topography, —  It  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  South  Platte  River  at  its  junction  with 
Cherry  Creek,  usually  a  drv  stream,  but  at 
intervals  carrying  great  floods  of  water; 
lat.'  39'  40'  36"  N.,  long,  104°  56'  55"  W. ; 
altitude,  5,270  feet.  The  site  of  the  'Queen 
City  of  the  Plains,"  as  it  has  been  designated, 
with  an  area  of  58^  square  miles,  coterminous 
with  the  county  of  Denver,  slopes  gently  back 
from  cither  bank  of  the  river,  and  has  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  main  range  of  the  Roc^ 
Mountains,  terminating  with  Pike's  Peak  on 
the  south  and  Long's  Peak  on  the  north.  It 
lies  IS  miles  from  the  foot-hills,  the  eastern 
base  of  the   Rocky  Mountain  Range. 

Government,  Municipal  Conditions, — The 
municipal  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor 
elected  for  three  years,  a  mayor's  cabinet  of 
four  members,  consisting  of  the  managers  of 
revenue,  safety  and  excise,  _parks  and  improve- 
ments, and  health,  all  aiipointed  by  the  mayor, 
and  nine  elective  eouncilmen.  The  manufac- 
ture or  sale  or  giving  of  alcoholic  and  malt 


liquors  is  prohibited  tnr  the  constitiittoii  of  tlie 
State,  and  public  drinking  places  do  not  exist 
The  city  IS  laid  out  iwuUrly  with  broad 
street!  and  is  substantially  btult  with  bride 
and  stone,  no  wooden  structures  having  been 
permitted  since  1876.  In  1915  there  were  990 
miles  of  streets,  370  miles  of  which  were 
graded  and  surfaced  with  astriialt  or  dis- 
integrated granite;  700  miles  of  sidewalk  art 
uniformly  paved  witti  stone  or  concrete  and 
38.59  miles  of  alleys  are  likewise  paved.  There 
are  141.25  miles  of  storm  and  aanitaty  sewers. 
The  streets  are  generally  bordered  by  trees, 
the  elm  and  maple  being  most  abundant;  bat 
every  shade  tree  known  to  the  local  forester 
can  be  found. 

Public  Utilities— Tlie  puUic  utilities  arc 
modem  in  every  partioilar.  Street  cars  oper- 
ated by  overhead  trolley  traverse  203  miles  of 
streets,  and  in  1915  rarried  72,983,000  passen- 
gers. Overhead  trolley  lines  also  connect  with 
Golden,  12  miles  west,  Boulder,  30  nules  north- 
west, and  Littleton,  10  miles  south.  Gas,  elec- 
tric light  and  electric  power  are  supplied  by 
the  Colorado  Power  Company.  The  current 
used  is  gt^nerated  near  Glenwood  Springs,  west 
of  Denver,  and  transmitted  ISO  miles,  and  also 
near  Boulder,  whence  it  is  transmitted  50  mile). 
Telephone  communication  exists  between  Den- 
ver and  al!  conununities  in  neighboring  States; 
long  distance  service  extends  to  the  two  oceans. 
The  domestic  water  sup^  is  furnished  by 
The  Denver  Union  Water  Company,  a  private 
corporation.  Water  is  taken  from  the  South 
Platte  River,  Cherry  Creek  and  Bear  Creek  at 
distances  varying  from  6  to  48  miles  from  the 
city.  The  greater  portion  of  the  water  is 
handled  through  two  reservoirs  known  aa 
Cheesman  and  Marston  lakes,  having  a  joint 
capacity  of  33,000,000,000  gallons,  furnishing  a 
storage  reserve  equal  to  tne  needs  of  at  least 
half  a  million  population.  The  water  from 
these  reservoirs,  although  of  remarkable  nat- 
ural purity,  is  all  filtered  before  reaching  the 
city  mains.  The  daily  consumption  for  domes- 
tic and  irrigating  purposes  averages  approxi- 
mately 220  gallons  per  capita,  and  at  timel 
has  reached  a  maximum  of  375  gallons  per 
capita.  Sanitary  conditions  are  safeguarded 
by  a  health  department  to  which  is  delegated 
great  power.  Inspection  of  all  public  and 
private  properties  is  regularly  and  carefully 
made.  'The  mortality  record  for  I91S,  based 
on  a  population  of  250,000,  was  1.36. 

Pablic  Buildings,— Among  die  notable 
public  buildings  of  the  city  are  the  State  Cap- 
itol and  Federal  building;  the  first,  constructed 
of  Colorado  granite,  cost  $2,700,000;  the  sec- 
ond, of  Colorado  white  marble  on  strictly 
classic  lines,  cost  $2,400000;  the  Federal  build- 
ing houses  the  Federal  courts,  post-office  and 
other  government  offices.  The  United  States 
Mint  cost  $1,225,000.  During  1915  it  received 
in  gold  and  silver  bullion  ^,842,618,  of  which 
$574,175  was  gold.  Of  the  total  receipts  Colo- 
rado smelters  and  mills  furnished  $14,303,768. 
No  gold  was  coined  in  1915;  $1,987,175  was 
coined  into  half-dollars,  quarters  and  nickels; 
220,500  pennies  were  coined.  The  mint,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Treasurer,  contained 
on  6  July  1916  $485,000,000.  Among  other 
public  buildings  are  the  union  railroad  station 
costing  $1,000,000,  two  museum  buildings,  public 
library,  public  baths,  city  hall,  county  court- 
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house,  amiories,  schools  and  colleges.  A  stock- 
show  stadium  has  a.  seating  capacity  of  7,500 
and  cost  $250,000.  An  auditorium,  erected  and 
controlled  by  the  city,  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  12,000  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  re- 
adjusted temporarily  for  smaller  gatherings, 
for  theatre,  concert  and  other  purposes. 

Banka,  Public  Finance. —  Denver's  banking 
and  financial  institutions  are  strong.  The  five 
national  banks  report  combined  capital  and  sur- 
plus for  1915  as  $7,103,386;  national  bank  clear- 
ings. $5(^421,052:  deposits,  $67,606,781;  loans 
and  discounts,  $34,030,906.  Total  number  of 
banks,  36.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  city 
in  1915  was  $358,365,823;  bonded  indebtedness, 
■  $1,564,350,  with  sinking  fund  $855,096.  leaving 
net  bonded  indebtedness  $709,254;  indebtedness 
per  capita,  $2.88;  annual  tax  levy^  16.2  mills 
on  the  dollar;  property  assessed  at  its  full  cash 
value;  number  fire  alarms,  1,057:  number  fires, 
908:  loss  by  fire,  $244^54;  number  of  persons 
per  policeman,  1 W2. 

Psrks,  Public  Playgronnda, —  The  city 
has  30  parks  and  10  play^ounds.  Those  lying 
strictly  within  the  mmucipal  limits  comprise 
1,318  acres.  They  contain  bronze  and  marble 
statuary  and  all  floral  adornment  known  to 
the  modem  scientific  landscape  artist,  lakes  and 
fountains,  pavilions  for  musician  entertainments 
where  the  municii^l  band  of  50  pieces  ^ves 
daily  concerts  during  the  summer  (in  wmter 
the  concerts  are  given  Sundays  in  the  municipal 
auditorium),  floral -bordered  walks,  wide-sur- 
faced drives,  municipal  golf  links,  tennis  courts, 
camping  grounds  for  automobile  tourists,  bath- 
ing beadues  and  playgrounds  with  modem 
equipment  and  competent  supervision  and  in- 
struction. A  natural  history  museum  is  lo- 
cated in  Gty  Park,  also  a  zoological  garden 
well  stocked  with  native  animals  and  birds. 
Another  feature  of  this  park  is  the  electric 
fountain,  which  plays  every  summer  evening 
with  varicolored  lights.  The  connecting  sys- 
tem of  parkways  about  the  city  includes  12 
miles  of  parking,  with  gardens,  lawns  and  floral 
decorations,  altogether  embracing  56  acres. 
Denver  owns  in  the  mountains  within  30  miles 
from  the  corporate  limits  parks  comprising 
2,530  acres,  to  which  more  is  being  added  from 
year  to  year.  These  mountain  parks  include 
cation  and  peak,  to  reach  which  a  highway  has 
been  constructed  by  way  of  Lookout  Mountain 
to  the  summit  of  Genesee  Pe^  rising  to  an 
altitude  of  8,270  feet.  The  mountain  roadways 
arc  at  no  point  less  than  20  feet  in  width  and 
their  grade  more  than  6  (o  100  feet,  and 
wherever  necessary  are  guarded  by  post-and- 
cable  protection.  Rustic  shelters  and  rest  sta- 
tions where  refreshment  may  be  had,  fire- 
? laces  for  cooking,  etc.,  are  convenienty  located 
or  parties  who  motor  over  part  or  all  of  the 
72  miles  of  highway.  A  mountain  pasture 
stocked  with  elk  and  buffalo  lends  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  parks,  while  trout  streams 
lure  the  city  dweller  and  the  tourist.  These 
parks  are  maintained  by  the  city  of  Denver  for 
the  free  use  of  its  citizens  and  guests,  and  pro- 
vide unique  and  pleasurable  rural  excursions 
and  mountain  outings.  The  round  trip  from 
Denver  by  automobile  over  one  of  the  most 

Kpular  routes  is  accomplished  in  four  hours. 
om  various  points  on  the  trip  the  dty  is  in 
full  view,  and  with  a  glass  its  streets,  buildings 
and  parks  are  distinctly  recognized    From  these 


at  night  the  view  of  the  distant  bril- 
liantly lighted  city  is  endianting.  In  1915  the 
ci^  spent  on  the  maintenance  of  its  parks 
$233,000,  and  on  improvements  including  moun- 
tain  parks  $160,00a 

Schools,  Libr^rin,  Btc,^ — The  public  sdioots 
provide  free  education  for  all  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  high  school,  15  years.  In 
addition  to  the  elementary  fundamental 
branches,  night  schools  are  provided  for  adults 
of  all  nationalities ;  manual  training,  special 
training  in  cooldi^  and  sewing,  modem  and 
ancient  languages,  music,  drawing,  trade  schools 
with  special  preparation  for  advanced  work  in 
technical  schools  and  military  training.  In  1915 
$1,463,000  was  eitpended  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  sdiools.  The  school  property  is  valued 
at  $4,260,000.  The  public  library  contains 
100,000  volumes;  five  branches  of  this  library 
are  maintained  at  various  points  In  the  city. 
In  addition  there  is  a  medical  library  of  several 
thousand  volumes;  six  law  libraries;  school 
libraries  containing  60,000  volumes  exclusive  of 
textbooks ;  at  the  State  Capitol  a  library  num- 
bering approximately  15,000  volumes.  Denver 
has  four  daily  newspapers,  35  weekly  papers 
and  a  number  of  trade  journals.  Its  church 
edifices  number  over  200. 

Climate.— The  climate  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  remarkable  in  the  country. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  data 
for  the  years  1872  to  1915  give  the  following 
information :  Discarding  fractions  of  a  degree, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  at  Denver  is  50* 
as  against  49°  at  Chicago,  49°  at  Boston,  55°  at 
Washington,    56°    at    Saint    Louis    and   69°    at 

tacksonville.  During  the  last  44  years  100°  or 
igher  has  been  touched  13  times,  7  in  July 
and  6  in  August  While  these  high  tempera- 
tures were  maintained  for  only  a  few  minutes, 
readings  in  the  90's  are  cominon  during  every 
summer  month.  For  July,  the  warmest  month, 
the  average  temperature  is  72°,  and  the  average 
daily  maximum,  or  afternoon  reading,  is  86°. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  United  States,  the  coldest  month  is  January, 
with  an  average  temperature  of  31°.  The 
annual  precipitation  is  14.5 inches;  Chicago, 33.2; 
Saint  Louis,  40;  Washington,  42.7;  Boston.  41.8; 
and  Jacksouville,  54,1.  Of  sunshine  Denver  has 
67  per  cent  of  the  possible,  as  against  65  at 
Saint  Louis,  57  at  Wa^ington,  54  at  Boston 
and  58  at  Chicago.  The  average  relative  hu- 
midity is  52  per  cent.  It  is  highest  in  February. 
57  per  cent,  and  lowest  in  October,  49  per  cent. 
Twice  during  the  last  42  years  a  humidity  as 
low  as  one-naif  of  1  per  cent  has  been  rcr 
corded  The  annual  relative  humidity  at  Saint 
Louis  is  70  per  cent,  Boston  72,  Washington  73, 
Chicago   74  and  JackstHiville   80;   and   for   the 


and  Boston  74,  Washington  76  and  JacksonviUe 
82.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Atlantic 
States  the  humidity  during  the  warm  months 
is  greater  than  the  average  annual,  just  the 
reverse  of  that  which  obtains  in  Denver.  Iti 
brief,  Denver  summers  are  characterized  by 
warm  days  and  cool  nights,  the  heat  of  the  day 
not  attended  by  the  usual  debilitating  effects ; 
the  winters  by  an  abundance  of  sunshine  and 
general  absence  of  snow  and  severe,  long- 
continued  cold 
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RaOroad  Service—  The  railroad  lines  enter- 
ing the  city  are  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
S^ta  Fe,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qutiuy, 
the  ChicaKO,  Rode  Island  and  Pacific,  the  Colo- 
rado Midland,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  Colorado  and  Southern,  the 
Denver  and  Salt  Lake  and  the  Denver,  North- 
western and  Pacific.  Of  these,  jointly  with 
others,  four  continue  across  the  continent,  and 
the  Denver  and  Salt  Lake,  now  under  con- 
struction, will  make  the  fifth.  The  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  takes  its  passengers  throu^ 
Denver  to  the  western  coast  by  way  of 
Cheyenne  and  Ogden;  the  Burlington  and  Rock 
Island  transfer  to  the  Union  Pacific,  Rio  Grande 
or  Santa  Fe ;  and  the  Santa  Fe,  whose  main 
line  extends  south  of  Denver  across  the  conti- 
nent through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  makes 
southern  connection  for  Denver.  The  greatest 
transportation  enterprise  of  recent  years,  in- 
volving a  six-mile  timnel  through  the  Rocky 
Mauniains,  is  the  construction  of  the  Denver 
and  Salt  Lake  Railroad,  by  which  the  rail  dis- 
tance between  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  will 
be  shortened  100  miles. 

Commerce,  Induatriea.-;- As  a  commercial 
centre  Denver  is  increasing  in  importance  each 
year,  and  a  combination  of  natural  conditions 

fives  much  promise  to  the  city.  In  1890  manu- 
acturcd  products  totaled  $30,000,000  and  in  1915 
|63,000,000.  The  wholesalers  sold  in  1915 
$53,000,000  worth  of  goods.  Foundry,  railway 
and  mining  machinery  are-  manufactured.  Five 
flouring  mills  have  daily  capacity  of  3,500  bar- 
rels. Four  paint  manufactories  and  one  vamiah 
factory  have  a  total  annual  output  of  $1,125,000. 
Window  and  plate  glass  is  not  made  in  Denver, 
but  mirrors  and  ornamental  art  glass  made  and 
jobbed  in  1915  totaled  $750,000.  Denver  is  the 
distributing  point  for  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nebraska 
and  Kansas.  The  paints  and  varnishes  produced 
are  especially  adapted  to  diy  climate  use.  The 
live  stock  interests  of  the  West  centre  in  the 
Denver  Union  Stock  Yards  and  added  pacldng 
plants ;  425,000  head  of  cattle  (chiefly  Western) 
were  received  in  19lS.  The  packii^  companies 
are  at  present  (1916)  increasing  their  capacity 
at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  dollars ;  768,421  head 
of  sheep  were  received  in  1915  and  341,501 
hogs  were  handled  at  the  packing  plants.  The 
live  stock  industry  is  growing  rapidly  and 
money  to  finance  operations  is  easily  obtainable, 
Denver's  proximity  to  the  mining  and  agricul- 
tural regions  of  tne  Slate  has  greatly  assisted 
in  its  upbuilding.  The  gold  production  of  Colo- 
rado for  1915  was  $23,358,608:  silver.  $4,137,333: 
zinc,  $13,545212;  lead,  $3,629,534;  coal,  8,537,775 
tons;  a  total,  excluding  coal,  of  $50,489,943. 
Among  the  leading  agricultural  products  of  the 
State  in  1915  were  sugar  beets,  I  254,913  tons 
of  which  were  convened  into  195,343  tons  of 
sugar.  The  executive  offices  of  the  beet  sugar 
companies,  and  of  many  other  substantial  in- 
dustries, are  in  Denver. 

Population.— The  population  in  1910  was 
213,381.  In  1916  it  was  estimated  to  be  253,000. 
It  is  more  largely  cosmopolitan  than  is  usaal  in 
cities  of  like  size.  Representative  citizens, 
while  more  largely  from  the  northern  States  of 
the  Union,  are  found  from  every  State  as  well 
as  from  most  European  countries.  Census  re- 
turns of  1910  gave  25,300  of  foreign  birth  and 
4,000  of  negro  descent.    Only  the  first  genera- 


tion of  native  Colofadoani  have  arrived  at  adult 
life. 

History.— Denver  was  settled  by  gold 
seekers  in  1858.  The  following  year  it  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city  by  the  provisional  legis- 
lature and  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  J.  W.  Dta- 
ver,  the  governor  of  Kansas.  In  1861  it  was  re- 
incorporated by  the  first  Territorial  legislature 
and  became  the  capital  of  the  Territory  in  18W. 
In  1870,  on  the  completion  of  the  Denver  Pacific 
and  Kansas  Pacific  railroads,  it  was  first  con- 
nected with  the  older  settlements  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley.  The  bibliography  oi  Denver  is 
found  complete  in  the  library  of  the  Colorado 
Historical  Society.  The  Denver  Public  L9)rary 
also  has  a  complete  list  of  books  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  city  from  its 
foundation. 

TaoKNDiKE  Delakd, 
Secretary  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Cantmerct. 

DENVER,  Univeraity  of.  This  institution 
is  the  pioneer  school  of  higher  learning  m 
Colorado.  With  the  commencement  of  1916  the 
Hst  of  graduates  numbers  more  than  3,100,  and 
the  institution  therefore  leads  all  institutions  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  country  in  service  to  so- 
ciety. Approximately  1,400  students  are  now 
in  residence  as  candidates  for  degrees.  There 
are  some  hundreds  of  additional  students  in 
Denver  who  are  taking  college  work  without 
seeking  degrees.     The  departments  z  '  ' 
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mural  college,  summer  school,  Warren  Academy, 
law  school,  dental  school,  school  of  commerce, 
school  of  art,  lecture  department.  The  prop- 
erties and  endowments  of  the  university  now 
aggre^te  more  than  a  million  dollars  in  value. 
The  General  Education  Board  has  made  a  con- 
ditional grant  of  a  large  amount  for  endow- 
ment exclusively  on  conditions  which  have  been 
fully  met.  Within  three  years  the  university 
properties  and  endowments  will  aggr^ate  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  in  value.  The  univer- 
sity is  owned  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  No  religious  test  has  ever  been  made 
for  admission  to  xny  of  the  departments.  The 
university  is  conspicuously  the  university  for 
Denver,  though'it  attracts  students  from  nearly 
all  the  States  in  the  Union. 

DENYS,  NicoUa:  b.  Tours  l596i  d. 
Acadia  1688.  He  accompanied  De  Razilly  to 
Acadia  in  1632  and  engaged  in  sedentary  fish- 
eries at  Port  Rossignol,  now  Liverpool  Bay, 
Nova  Scotia,  receiving  a  prant  from  the  Com- 
pany of  New  France.  His  fort  was  seized  by 
D'Aulnay  Ch  amis  ay,  lieutenant-general  in 
Acadia,  in  1647.  In  1653  he  received  a  grant 
from  the  French  king  of  the  coasts,  estuaries 
and  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  to 
which  Newfoundland  was  afterward  added  He 
established  the  headquarters  of  his  fisheries  first 
at  Chedabucto  (Guysboro  Harbor,  N.  S.)  ;  then 
at  Saint  Peters,  Cape  Breton,  where  his  build- 
ings were  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  finally  at 
Nipisiguit  (Bathurst,  N.  E.).  His  'Description 
and  Natural  History  of  Acadia'  was  pubhshed 
in  1672. 

DEOBUND,  d«'-  or  da'6-biind,  or  DEO- 
BAND,  India,  city  in  Aie  Saharunpur  district. 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh ;  an  ancient 
place,  with  mannfactures  of  fine  doth  and  a 
grain  trade.  It  has  many  temples  and  ia  niudi 
resorted  to  by  pilgrims.    Pop.  19,250. 
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SaODAND,  d«'&-d&iid  {Dto  dandnnt,  a 
tbiog  to  be  given  or  dedicated  to  God),  an  ob- 
loiete  legal  term  for  anything  that  had  directly 
caused  >  person's  death,  all  such  chattels  beinR, 
by  the  old  rule  of  the  common  law  of  England, 
forfeited  to  the  king,  to  be  devoted  by  him  to 
pimis  uses,  though  often  finding  way  to  hia 
privy  purse.  In  all  indictments  for  homicide, 
the  ^rand  jury  specified  the  instrument  that  im- 
mediately  caused  the  death,  and  its  value,  that 
^  ldi%  might  claim  the  deodand  and  distribute 
it  "to  appease  God's  wrath."  Though  these 
forfeitures  were  originally  incurred  to  the  Idng, 
yet  they  were  frequently  granted  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor  or  territory  upon  which  the  death 
happened,  Deodands  were  abolished  in- 1846. 
There  has  never  been  anything  analogous  to  this 
custom  in  the  United  States.  Consult  Black- 
stone,  'Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England.' 

DBODAK,  de-d-dar*  ("divine  tree*),  from 
the  Sanskrit  devadant),  a  tree  (Cednts  deo- 
dura),  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  India,  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  100  feet  and  upward. 
It  chiefly  resembles  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  in 
habit  of  growth  and  is  probaMy  a  species  of  the 
same  genus.  The  timber  is  among  the  most 
valuable  grown  in  India.  The  name  is  rather 
freely  applied  to  trees,  especially  to  species  of 
the  Conifers.     See  Cedar. 

DEODORIZER,  a  substance  used  for  ab- 
sorbing foul-smelling  gases,  or  for  si^stituting 
an  odor  which  is  pleasing  for  one  that  is  dis- 
agreeable. Deodorizers  are  not  disinfectants  or 
antiseptics,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with 
them.  They  are  of  no  use  save  to  cover  up 
disagreeable  smells,  and  often  do  a  great  deal 
of  harm  by  shutting  people's  nostrils  to  real 
signs  of   danger. 

DE  OFFICnS,  de  o-fisTis  (Lat.  ■of 
duties'),  a  treatise  in  three  books  by  Ocero  on 
moral  obligations  written  about  44  B.C.  '  It  is 
addressed  to  his  son  Marcus. 

DEOGARH,  de'-  or  da'5-Kur,  India,  the 
name  of  several  cities,  of  which  the  following 
two  are  the  chief:  (1)  In  Bengal,  170  miles 
northwest  of  Calcutta;  it  contains  a  group  of 
Siva  temples  to  which  numerous  pilerims  resort 
Pop.  8,667.  (2)  In  Udaipur,  Rajputana;  its 
chief   attraction  is   an   old  palace.     Pop.   7.400 

D'EON  DE  BEAUMONT.  See  Eon 
DE  Beauuont,  Cuakles, 

DEOPRAYAG,  dft"5-pra-y5g\  or  DBVA- 
PRAYAGA,  India,  village  of  Tehri,  United 
Provinces,  at  the  juncture  of  the  Alaknanda 
and  the  Bhagirathi,  which  form  the  Ganges. 
It  is  2,265  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  the  Hindus  and  has  a  mag- 
nificent temple  of  Raghuaath,  built  on  a  high 
terrace.  Tht  permanent  population,  about 
1,000,  is  made  up  mostly  of  Brahmins, 

DE  OiRATORB  (Lat.  "on  the  orator»),  a 
rhetorical  work  by  Cicero,  in  three  books,  writ- 
ten about  55  B.C.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
the  principal  characters  being  L.  Craasus  and 
M.  Antomus.  It  outlines  the  studies  necessary 
for  a  public  orator  to  pursue,  the  compoaitic«, 
form  and  method  of  delivery  of  effective 
speeches.  The  work  ranks  with  the  most  fin- 
ished productions  of  Cicero  on  account  of  its 
varied  contents  and  its  excellent  stjde. 

DEPARTMENT,  the  name  given  certain 
territorial  divisions  of  countries,  especially  to 


the  principal  territorial  divisions  of  France.  At 
tbe  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  the 
former  division  of  the  kingdom  into  provinces 
was  abolished  and  succeeded  by  a  division  of  it 
into  departments,  this  division  was  determined 
partly  by  the  number  of  inhabituits,  partly  by 


in  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1789  and  effected 
in  1790.  The  whole  kingdom  was  at  first  di- 
vided into  83  departments,  whidi  were  subse- 
auently  increased  by  the  gradual  euttension  of 
le  empire  to  130,  and  were  reduced  by  the 
Peace  of  1814  to  86.  By  the  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  France  in  1860  the  number  of  the 
French  departments  was  increased  to  89,  and 
by  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  Germany 
in  1871  the  number  was  reduced  to  87.  At  the 
head  of  each  is  a  prefect,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  assisted  by  a 
conseil  de  prifecture.  Most  of  the  states  of 
South  America  are  also  divided  into  depart- 
ments {departimentos'),  but  these  resemble  the 
French  ones  in  nothing  but  the  name.  Each 
French  department  is  subdivided  into  arroo- 
dissemcnts,  these  again  into  cantons,  and  these 
^ain  into  communes.  The  name  is,  also,  ap- 
plied to  military  divisions  and  to  various  other 
divisions,  as  of  govemnieiit  and  schools. 

DEPARTURE,  a  nautical  term  signifying 
the  distance  along  a  parallel  of  latitude  measured 
in  nautical  miles,  especially  the  distance  made  by 
a  ship  in  a  course  due  west  or  due  east.  When 
the  course  is  other  than  east  or  west  departure 
is  the  distance  sailed  X  sine  of  course.  Taking 
a  departure  is  determining  the  exact  position 
of  a  ship  on  the  outset  ofa  voyage  and  after 
leaving  port. 


boys  at  Chicago.  It  was  founded  i 
is.  conducted  by  the  Vincentian  Fathers.  Its 
coursey  are  given  for  entrance  into  college, 
for  hnsiness  training,  and  general  education. 
The  De  Paul  High  School  tor  Girls  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

DE  PA0W,  de-pa',  Washington  Charica, 
American  manufacturer;  b.  Salem,  Ind.,  4  Jaa 
1822;  d.  New  Albany,  Ind,  5  Miay  1887.  He 
received  a  liberal  education;  worked  himself  up 
to  the  foremost  rank  among  the  business  men 
of  his  Stale;  and  was  successively  a  mill-owner, 
a  merchant  and  a  banker.  He  was  noted  for  his 
extensive  rifts  in  behalf  of  education.  His  aid 
to  the  Indiana  Asbury  University  set  it  upon 
a  sound  basis,  and  its  name  was  changed  to 
De  Pauw  University  in  his  honor.  He  also 
founded  De  Pauw  College  for  Women  and  sev- 
eral charitable  institutions  at  New  Albany,  Ind. 
See  De  Pauw  UNrvEnsirv. 

DE  PAUW  UNIVERSITY,  a  coeduca- 
tional  institution  in  Greencastle,  Ind. ;  founded 
in  1837,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  known  as  the  Indiana 
Asbuiy  University  until  1884,  when  the  name 
was  changed  to  De  Pauw  University.  In  the 
original  diarter  of  the  institution  there  existed 
provisions  for  schools  of  divinity,  law,  medi- 
cine, art,  music  and  pedagogy,  and  of  liberal 
arts.  At  some  periocl  in  the  course  of  its  ex- 
istence the  university  has  instituted  and  cm- 
ducted  every  one  of  theJe,    '      "  •     - 
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ment  and  income  rendered  it  impossible  to  keep 
these  professional  departments  up  to  the 
standard  which  the  institution  set  itself  and 
it  suspended  all  except  the  school  of  music, 
thus  IcBving  only  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and 
this  school  in  operation  at  present.  In  191S 
there  were  iu  attendance  883  students  with  40 
professors  and  instructors;  number  of  volumes 
in  library,  27,725 ;  grounds  and  buildings  valued 
at  $528,000;  productive  funda.  $1,200,000. 

DE  PERE,  d*-per'  or  de-par'.  Wis.,  city  in 
Brown  County,  on  the  Fox  River  at  the  head 
of  steamer  navigation,  and  on  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul  railroads,  about  lOO  miles  north  of 
Milwaukee.  Here  was  established  the  first 
mission  in  Wisconsin.  Saint  Norbert's  College 
is  situated  here.  The  parts  of  the  city  on 
either  side  of  the  river  are  united  by  means 
of  a  steel  bridge  over  the  river.  "ITie  industrial 
establishments  of  the  city  include  brick,  pottery 
and  tile  works^  paper  mills,  boiler  works,  in- 
ternal combustion  engines,  sash  and  door  fac- 
tories, flour  mills,  cigar  factories,  boat  works, 
foundries,  woolen  mills,  creameries,  limestone 
quarries,  and  municipal  waterworks.  The  city  ex- 
ports principally  caitle,  grain  and  hay.  Pop.  4,447. 

DEPEW,  Channcejr  Mitchell,  American 
lawyer,  legislator,  politician  and  orator :  h. 
Peekskill.  N.  Y.,  23  April  1834.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  in  I8S6,  studied  law  in 
Peekskill  and  in  New  York  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1858.  He  was  soon  after  elected 
to  the  New  York  assembly  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means.  For 
a  time  he  was  acting  speaker  of  the  house.  In 
1863  he  was  nominated  upon  the  Republican 
ticket  for  secretary  of  State  and  was  elected 
by  over  30,000  majority.  In  1865  he  declined  a 
rcnomination.  President  Grant  tendeted  him 
the  Japanese  mission  about  this  time,  but  Dr. 
Depew  declined  the  office  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  as 
attorney.  In  1869.  when  the  consolidation  oc- 
curred of  the  Hudson  River,  Harlem  and  New 
York  Central  railroads  he  was  made  a  director 
and  attorney  for  the  newly  organized  company. 
In  1872  he  accepted  the  nomination  for  lieuten- 
ant-governor on  the  Republican  State  ticket. 
but  was  defeated  by  a  small  plurality.  In  1875 
he  became  general  counsel  for  the  entire  Van- 
derbilt  system  of  railroads,  and  in  1882  second 
vice-president  of  the  reorganized  New  York 
Centra!  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  presi- 
dent in  1885.  The  same  year  Yale  College  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  title  of  LL.D.  During 
this  period  he  was  acting  as  a  regent  of  the 
State  University.  He  remained  president  of  the 
New  York  Central  until  1898,  when  he  became 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Van- 
derbilt  system  which  included  the  New  York 
C«itral  and  Hudson  River,  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  Michigan  Central  and  the 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  railroads. 
His  political  career  during  these  later  jrears  was 
eventful.  In  1885  he  declined  the  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  In  1888  he  figured 
prominently  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidential 
nomination  at  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion,  withdrawing  from  the  contest  in  favor  of 
Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  who,  after  his 
election  and  elevation  to  the  Presidency,  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  Depew  the  portfolio  of  Secretary 


of  State,  which  was  declined  owing  to  huge  rail- 
road interests.  In  1899,  on  17  January,  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  jmuot 
member  from  New  York  State.     He  remained 

in  the  Senate  until  1911.  He  became  bvolvtd 
in  the  investigation  of  certain  New  York  life 
insurance  companies  in  19Q5,  with  the  result  that 
he  repaid  to  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  a  director,  a  loan  made 
to  a  concern  in  which  he  was  interested,  and 
he  resigned  from  the  directorate  of  the  Equi- 
table. Since  1885  Dr.  Depew  has  been  regardeii 
as  one  of  the  leading  Republicans  of  the  conn- 
try.  Dr.  Depew  was  married  in  1871  to  Eliw 
Hegeman,  who  died  1893,  leaving  one  son.  He 
was  married  agaui  in  1902  toMiss  Palmer.  Dr. 
Depew's  fame  abroad  is  even  greater  than  in  the 
United  States.  In  London  and  Paris  he  is  re- 
garded as  America's  representative  citizen,  Tliis 
fame  rests  largely  upon  his  abiliw  as  orator, 
after-dinner  speaker  and  lecturer.  He  delivered 
important  addresses  at  the  Washington  Centen- 
nial at  New  York  in  1889  and  the  dedication  o{ 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  at  Chi- 
cago, in  1893,  and .  orations  at  the  memorial 
services  of  President  Garfield  and  General  Sher- 
man.  As  a  wit  and  humorist.  Dr.  Depew  has  ic- 
quired  a  name  second  to  none  in  this  country, 
and  he  has  been  in  great  demand  for  many  years 
at  annual  dinners  and  banquets  as  the  chief 
after-dinner  speaker.  He  has  published  collec- 
tions of  his  orations  and  after-dinner  speedits 
in  one  volume  (1890),  and  his  later  speeches 
(1894).    Consult  Qemens,  <Depew  Story  Book* 

DE  PEYSTER.  di  pls'tSr.  Ahraham, 
American  merchant:  h.  New  York,  8  July  1658; 
d.  there,  10  Aug  1728.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Johannes  DePeyster  (q.v.)  ;  and  filled  many 
important  public  offices  after  the  final  cession 
of  the  New  Netherlands  to  Great  Britain.  Be- 
tween IWl  and  1695,  he  was  mayor  of  New 
York,  and  subsequentlj-  became  chief  justice  of 
the  province  and  president  of  the  king's  coun- 
cil, m  which  latter  capacity  in  1701  he  acted 
as  colonial  governor.  He  was  also  colonel  of 
the  forces  of  New  York  and  treasurer  of  the 
provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  A 
statue  has  been  erected  to  him  in  Bowling 
Green,  New  York  city. 

DE  PEYSTER,  Arent  Schuyler,  British 
military  officer;  b.  New  York,  27  June  1736;  d 
Dumfries,  Scotland,  November   1832.     He  v    " 


Royal  army;  was  at  different  times  in  command 
of  the  British  posts  of  Detroit,  MacUnac  and 
elsewhere  in  Canada. 

DE  PEYSTER,  Johannet,  American 
colonial  merchant:  b.  Haarlem,  Holland,  1600; 
d.  New  York  about  1685.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  New  York;  and. became  prom- 
inent in  public  affairs  during  the  Dutch  posses- 
sion; was  one  of  the  last  to  swear  allegiance  to 
the  Crown  after  the  English  succeeded  to  the 
government;  served  several  times  as  alderman 
and  deputy  mayor,  and  was  frequently  urged  to 
become  mayor  by  the  English  residents,  but 
declined  Itom  ignorance  of  the  language. 

DEPILATORIES  («I  pull  out  the  hair*), 
applications  used  to  remove  the  hair  from  the 
body,  especially  the  face  ai^  scalp,  without  in- 
juring the  texture  of  the  sldn.    Qnicklime,  caus- 
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tic  alUlis. 

ment  are  the  most  common  ingredtc 
most  celebrated  depilatory  is  the  rusma,  used  by 
Oriental  rations^  whicb  consists  of  quicklime 
and  oipitnent  (trisulphide  of  arsenic)  boiled  in 
water  impregnated  with  a  strong  alkaline  lye. 
The  parts  which  are  to  be  derived  of  hair  an 
rubbed  with  this  mixture,  and  after  a  time 
washed  in  warm  water.  This  depilatory  acts 
with  ^eat  energy,  and  the  utmost  care  is  neces- 
sary in  using  it  that  it  may  not  irritate  and  in- 
jure the  skin.  Sometimes  a  plaster  of  ^tch  and 
resin  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  best 
and  most  efieetive  means  of  removing  the  hair 
to-day  is  by  means  of  a  galvanic  current,  and 
needle  electrode,  which  is  applied  directly  to  the 
hair- follicle,  thus  killing  it.  This  procedure  is 
sometimes  called  electrolysis.  There  are  few 
depilatories  that  are  free  from  all  chance  of 
poisoning,  and  none  that  an  not  liable  to  leave 
a  scar  unless  used  with  the  utmost  care. 

DEPONENT,  (1])  in  Latin  grammar,  a 
verb  which  is  passive  in  the  conjugation  of  its 
tenses,  but  active  in  meaning.  The  old  gram- 
matic  fiction  was  that  such  a  verb  laid  aside 
(deponens,  laying  aside)  its  passive  meaning. 
These  verbs  were  originally  reflexive.  (2)  In 
law,  a  person  who  depones  or  makes  a  aeposi' 
tion;  one  who  gives  his  testimony  in  a  court  of 
justice ;  a  witness  upon  oath.     See  DEPOsmotr. 

DEPOSIT,  in  geology,  a  layer  of  soft  or 
hard  matter  fonn^  by  the  serain^  down  of 
mud,  gravel,  stones,  detritus,  organic  remains, 
etc,  which  had  been  held  in  suspension  in  water. 
Marine  deposits  are  those  formed  on  sea  bot- 
toms ;  lacustrine,  those  formed  at  the  bottoms  of 
lakes;  fluviatile,  those  formed  on  river  bottoms; 
and  so  on.  In  contradistinction  to  bed  or  laj^r, 
which  is  matter  more  evenly  distributed  during 
formation,  a  deposit  is  neatly  always  irregular 
in  form.    See  Ge»logv. 

DEPOSIT,  a  term  of  wide  meaning  in  law, 
but  especially  applied  to  monev  paid  as  an 
earnest  or  securi^  for  the  periormance  of  a 
contract;  also  to  money  or  goods  belonging  to 
one  person  entrusted  to  the  safe-keeping  of  an- 
other, to  be  kept  without  fee,  and  to  be  re- 
delivered on  demand.  When  such  a  deposit  is 
made  to  a  bank  or  trading  company,  interest, 
according  to  agreement,  is  general^r  paid  on  it. 
The  person  who  makes  the  deposit  is  called  the 
depositor  and  the  person  who  receives  the  de- 
posit is  called  the  depositary.  An  irregular 
deposit  arises  where  one  deposits  money  with 
another  for  safe-keeiMng,  in  cases  where  the 
latter  is  to  return,  not  the  specific  money  de- 
positedf  but  an  equal  sum.  A  quasi  deposit 
occurs  where  one  comes  lawfully  into  possession 
of  the  goods  of  another  by  finding.  By  the  civil 
law,  deposits  are  divided  into  two  classes,  neces- 
sary and  voluntary,  llie  first  class  is  where 
the  depositor  is  compelled  by  some  sudden  emer- 
gency, such  as  fire  or  shipwreck,  to  confide  his 
property  to  some  one,  without  haviiw  oppor- 
tunity for  choosing  his  depositary.  The  sec- 
ond class  is  where  the  deposit  is  made  by  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties.  Besides  such 
deposits  of  money  received  by  banking  or  com- 
mercial com{>anies  with  a  view  to  employing  it 
in  their  bu»ness,  a  merchant  or  commercial 
company  frequently  deposits  with  a  bank  docu- 
ments, such  as  deeds  or  bonds,  as  security  for 
the  payment  of  a  loan.     The  civil  law  again 


iSvides  deposits  into  simple  deposits  and  seques* 
trations :  the  former  is  when  there  is  but  one 
party  depositor  (of  whatever  number  com- 
posed) having  a  common  interest;  the  Utter  is 
where  there  are  two  or  more  depositors,  having 
each  a  different  and  adverse  interest 

DEPOSIT  CURRENCY.    See  Cubrencv. 

DEPOSITION,  (1)  in  law,  the  testimony 
of  a  witness  reduced  to  writing  in  due  form  of 
taw,  by  virtue  of  a  commission  or  other  author- 
ity of  a  competent  tribunal,  or  according  to  the 
provisions  of  some  statute  law,  to  be  used  OD 
the  trial  of  some  question  of  fact  in  a  court  of 
justice.  In  criminal  cases,  depositions  cannot 
be  used  without  the  consent  of  the  defendant, 
in  most  of  the  States;  in  some  provision  is 
made  for  the  taking  of  depositions  by  the  ac- 
cused. An  act  of  Congress  and  various  statutes 
^jovide  for  taking  depositions  in  civil  cases. 
The  privilege  of  deposition  is  granted  to  wit- 
nesses living  more  than  100  miles  from  the 
scene  of  the  trial ;  to  very  old  or  infirm  per- 
sons, or  by  reason  of  sickness,  imprisonment  or 
being  bound  to  a  voyage  at  sea ;  or  undertaking 
a  journey  out  of  the  United  States.  AU  wit- 
nesses granted  deposition  must  be  duly  sworn 


a  clergyman,  by  a  competent  tribunal,  of  his 
clerical  orders,  to  punish  him  for  some  offense, 
and  to  prevent  his  acting  in  the  future  in  his 
clerical  character. 


DEPOT,  de'po,  Fr.  da-p6,  a  French  word 
in  general  use  as  a  term  for  a  place  where  goods 
are  received  and  stored;  hence  in  military  mat- 
ters a  magazine  where  arms,  horses  and  mules, 
ammunition,  etc,  are  kept,  or  where  recruits  are 
sent  for  assignment  and  preliminary  training. 
The  term  is  now  usually  applied  to  those  com- 
panies of  a  regiment  which  remain  at  home 
when  the  rest  are  away  on  foreign  service.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  the  common  term  for  a 
railway  station. 

DEPRAVITY.  A  theological  doctrine  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussioru  The 
Calvirrists  held  that  because  of  the  fall  of  man 
onr  depravity  was  total,  involving  even  the  bond- 
age of  the  will  and  an  inability  to  do  any  spirit- 
ual ^ood.  On  the  other  band,  the  teaching  of 
Amiinianism  was  that  depravity  was  only  a  bias, 
which  was  entirely  nullified  by  belief"^  in  the 
efficacy  of  salvation  in  Christ.  The  freedom  of 
the  human  will  and  the  consequent,  rigjit  of 
choice  determines  the  continuation  of  depravity. 

DBPR£s,  d^'pra,  Joaquin,  Flemish  com< 
poser:  b.  Hainault.  about  1450;  d.  Condi,  27 
Aug.  1S21.  But  little  is  known  of  his  personml 
history.    Me  studied  probably  under  Ockegehem 


remained  for  several  years  at  the  court  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV  and  visited  all  of  the  great  courts  of 
the  world.  His  contemporaries  regarded  him 
as  the  foremost  composer  of  bis  times.  His 
work  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
Ockegehem  and  Lassus  and  Palestrina.  His 
principal  service  to  music  was  in  the  develop- 
ment of  counterpoint  and  in  the  adaptation  of 
musical  themes  to  the  words  of  the  piece.  He 
left  32  masses,  which  were  partly  edited  by 
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Petrucd,  uid  fragments  have  since  been  pab- 
It^ed.  The  Sistine  Chapel  possesses  a  number 
of  manuscript  fragments.  The  GestlUchaft 
fiir  MttiikforschunO  published  selected  pieces  in 
modem  notation  (Berlin  1877).  Consult Eitner, 
'Bibliographie  der  Uusiksammelwerice'  (1877)  ; 
Menil,  'Josqain  de  Ptis'  <in  Rnmt  Jnter- 
mationaie  de  Mtuique,  Ha.  21,  Paris  lSa9). 

DEPRXTIS,  da-pra'tes,  AKOBtino,  Italiui 
statesman:  b.  Uezzana-Corte-fiottaroni,  near 
Stradclla,  31  Jan.  1813;  d.  there,  29  ^[uly  1887. 
He  studied  and  practised  law  in  Turin  and  in 
1848  was  elected  to  the  Piedmontese  Chamber, 
there  supporting  the  opposition.  He  was  moat 
prominently  identified- with  Italian  politics  from 
1849,  when  he  was  made  civil  ^overoOT  of 
Brescia,  and  in  1861  was  sent  to  Sicily  as  pro- 
dictator  for  Garibaldi.  He  served  in  a  nimibcr 
of  the  Italian  ministries,  beginning  in  1862  a* 
Minister  of  Public  Works  under  Rattaui.  Under 
Ricasoli  in  1866-67  he  was  Minister  of  Marine 
and  afterward  held  the  portfolio  of  Finance. 
In  1876  be  was  called  to  form  a  ministry  him- 
self, and  while  acting  as  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  of  Finance  he  instituted 
many  reforms  in  the  government.     In  1879  he 


Council  in  1885  and  remained  there  until  his 
death.  In  1693  a  monument  was  erected  in  bis 
honor  at  Stradella. 

DKPRKZ,  de-pra'.  Marcel,  French  enmneer 
and  pioneer  electrician:  b.  1843.  In  W2  he 
conducted  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  in 
electric  power  transmission  and  10  years  later 
succeeded  in  transmitting  electric  power  35 
miles  by  telegraph  wire  between  Munich  and 


on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Railway  of  France. 
He  became  professor  of  electricitv  at  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers  and  professor  of 
physics  at  the  College  de  France.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Academy. 

DEPRIVATION,  the  removing  of  a  clerg7<- 
jnan  from  his  benefice  on  account  of  herenr  or 
misconduct.  It  entails,  of  course,  loss  of  all 
emoluments,  but  not  the  loss  of  dericol  charac- 
ter, except  it  be  dtprivalio  ab  offleio,  or  dep- 
rivation of  office,  intich  then  becomes  dq>o^- 
tion  (q.v.)  or  degradation.  The  lighter 
punishment,  simply  taidng  away  »  clergyttum'i 
living  or  preferment,  is  calleid  deprivatio  a 
bmtficio. 

DE  PROFUHDIS,  the  130th  of  Ae  Psalms 
of  Dstvid  (129th  in  the  Douay  version)  ;  one  of 
the  seven  psalms  eicpressive  of  sorrow  for  Mn 
and  desire  for  pardon  used  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  called  the 
Penitential  Psalms.  The  name  De  Frofundis 
comes  from  the  Latin  version  of  the  first  words 
of  the  psalm,  'Out  of  the  Depths.*    See  Peni- 


DEPTFORD,  det'fird,  England,  a  metro- 

C)Htan  and  parliamentary  borough  of  southeast 
ondon.  !n  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI  a  dock- 
yard was  establishca  in  this  place,  then  known 
as  Dentford  Strond.  It  was  in  this  dockyard 
that  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  served  as  an 
apprentice  and  learned  shipbuilding,   IfSl.    It 


was  from  Deptferd  that  Captain  Cook  sailed 
in  command  of  the  Rejoiution  and  Discovtry 
on  his  last  vc^^e  (1776).  The  London  cattle 
market  occiKiies  the  site  of  the  old  dockyard. 
The  Royal  Victoria  VictualUng  Yard,  the  lar- 
gest army  and  navy  su^y  depot,  is  located  here. 
Ontford  has  important  engineering,  chemical 
nd  earthenware  manufactures.     The^  borourii 


DEPUTIES,  Chamber  of,  the  lower  of  the  I 
two  lemslative  chambers  or  second  bouse  of 
nation^  parliament  in  France,  Italy  and  Ru-  i 
mania.  The  first  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  ' 
was  established  mider  Louis  XVII  in  1814.  By 
enactments  introduced  in  1830  any  citizen  of  30 
years  and  upward  who  paid  direct  contribn- 
tiont  to  the  extent  of  500  francs  might  be 
elected  as  a  deputy.  Originally  the  Chamber 
was -elected  for  6vc  years;  in  1824  it  became 
septennial  and  in  1830  it  was  again  limited  to 
five  years.  In  France  {1917)  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  elected  for  four  years  by  manhood 
suftrafie,  and  each  citizen  21  years  old,  not 
actually  in  military  service,  who  can  prove  a 
six  months'  residence  in  any  one  town  or  com- 
mune, and  not  otherwise  disqualified,  has  the 
right  of  vote.  Deputies  must  be  citizens  and 
not  under  25  years  of  age.  The  manner  of  elec- 
tion of  deputies  has  been  modified  several  times 
since  1871.  The  scrutin  At  Hsie  under  which 
each  elector  votes  for  as  many  deputies  as  the 


1  1871. 


has  to  elect,  was  introduced 


d'aTTondissement,  under  which  each  department 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  arrondiMtmenU, 
each  elector  voting  for  one  deputj;  only;  in  1885 
there  was  a  return  to  the  icrutin  de  liste,  in 
1889  the  uninominal  vote  was  reintroduced  In 
1889  it  was  enacted  that  each  candidate  is  bound 
to  make,  within  the  fortnight  which  precedes 
the  elections,  a  declaration  as  to  his  being  a 
candidate  for  a  given  constituency,  and  for  one 
constituency  only — -ell  votes  which  eventually 
may  be  given  for  htm  in  odier  constituencies 
being  reckoned  as  void.  In  each  constituency 
the  votes  are  cast  up  and  the  depu^  proclaimed 
dected  W  a  comimssion  of  counallors-genet^ 


deputies;  each  nrroitdwfement  elects  one  deputy, 
and  if  its  population  is  in  excess  of  100,000  it  is 
divided  into  two  or  more  constituencies.  T^e 
Chamber  assembles  every  year  on  die  second 
Tuesday  of  January,  unless  a  previous  summons 
IS  made  bjr  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and 
must  remain  In  session  at  least  five  monAs  out 
of  the  12,  Deputies  are  paid  $3,000  a  year 
and  the  President  of  the  Chamber  receives  in 
addition  $14,400  for  the  e^qtense  of  entertain- 
ment Deputies  travel  free  on  all  railways  by 
means  of  a  small  annual  payment. 

In  Italy  the  number  of  deputies  is  508,  elected 
for  five  year^  unless  die  Chamber  is  ^ssolved 
by  die  fcing,  and  chosen  by  almost  universal 
suffrafte.  Deputies  must  be  30  years  old  arid 
must  receive  a  number  of  votes  greater  than 
one-tenth  of  die  total  number  of  inscribed  elec- 
tors, and  than  half  the  votes  given.  All  depu- 
ties receive  $400  annually,  to  cover  expense  for 
correspondence.  An  additional  i«yment  of  ?800 
annually  is  made  to  those  deputies  who  receive 
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no  income  from  any  public  funds  whatsoever. 
Ail  deputies  travel  gratis  on  tlie  railroads. 

In  Rumatiia  tile  Chamber  of  Deputies  con- 
sists of  183  members,  elected  for  four  years. 
Deputies  must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  receive 

Sfor  each  day  of  actual  attendance  besides 
:e  railway  passes. 
DEPUTY,  a  lieutenant  or  substitute  who 


appointment  of  a  depu^  does  not  free  the  prin- 
cipal from  responsibility.  A  de;puly  must  take 
an  oath  of  ofnce.  His  salary  is  paid  by  the 
.  govemmenL  If  authorized  for  the  time  being 
to  act  with  full  power  of  his  principal  he  is 
called  a  general  deputy  and  may  act  in  his  own 
name.  Otherwise,  when  acting;  in  a  particular 
and  limited  matter,  he  is  only  a  special  deputy. 
Generally  deputies  may  be  amxiinted  only  by 
administrative  and  executive  omcers. 

DB  QUINCEY,  Thomu,  English  miscel- 
laneous writer:  b.  Manchester,  England,  IS 
Aug.  1785;  d.  Edinbur^,  8  Dec.  1M9.  In  a 
struang  sense,  DeQuincey's  life  and  writings 
are  distinct;  for  by  far  the  most  interesting 
events  in  his  life  took  place  before  1821,  the 
year  of  his  first  publication,  after  which  the 
course  of  his  life  is  of  an  interest  wholly  sec- 
ondary to  his  writing.  He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  DeQuincey,  a  well-to-do  merchant,  of 
a  family  tliat  had  com£  to  England  with  the 
Conqueror.  His  mother  was  a  Miss  Penson,  a 
lady  of  quality.  He  was  the  fifth  child  and 
second  son  among  eif^t  children  of  diverse 
temperaments.  Most  of  his  youth  was  spent 
at  ureenhay^  an  estate  near  Manchester,  where, 
though  domuiated  by  the  will  of  an  imperious 
older  brother,  his  life  was  that  of  a  shy,  sensi- 
tive child,  of  Uvely  imagination,  and  with  a 
great  love  for  mysterious  and  fanciful  litera- 
ture. After  studying  widi  a  private  tutor,  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  Bath,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  ia 
teoO,  after  a  visit  at  Eton  and  a  ramble  in 
Wales  with  his  friend.  Lord  Westport,  to  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School,  to  the  end  that 
he  might  prepare  for  Brasenose  College,  Ox- 
ford. A  year  and  a  half,  however,  was  all  that 
he  could  stand  of  a  rigime  which  deprived  him 
■of  healtii,  of  society,  of  amusement,  of  liberty, 
of  congeniality  of  pursuits  and  which,  to  com- 
plete the  precious  picture^  ta^rrritted]  of  no- 
variety.*  Early  one  morning  in  July  1802,  he 
ran  away  from  his  masters  house,  and  for 
nearly-  a  year  lived  a  vagrant  life.  For  some 
months  he  roamed  about  North  Wales,  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  mother  and  the  support  of 
his  uncle,  but  in  November  he  cast  away  this 
support  and  went  to  London.  Here,  according 
to  his  own  account,  he  endured  many  hardships, 
was  frequently  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  streets, 
to  share  the  lot  of  vagrants  like  himself,  and  to 
resort  to  money-lenders  for  support.  Throuph 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  tatter  he  was  finally  dis- 
covered by  his  family.  In  .the  fall  of  1803  he 
was  sent  to  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and 
here  he  remained  off  and  on  till  1809,  but  never 
took  a  degree.  Though  little  in  particular  is 
known  about  his  life  at  the  university,  he  was 
distinguished  as  an  admirable  Greek  scholar 
and  read  prodigiously  in  English  literature  and 
German  metaphysics.  His  feeling  of  superior- 
ity and  his  desire  for  privacy,  together  with  a 


straitened  income,  were  the  reasons  for  his  se- 
clusion. Leaving  Oxford  in  1809,  he  went  to 
live  at  Giasmere  in  order  to  be  near  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge,  and  in  the  Lake  region 
be  remained  almost  continuously  till  1821.  Hi> 
life  here  was  a  very  studious  one,  in  which  the 
most  conspicuous  determinant  was  theconfinna- 
tion  of  his  habit  of  opium  taking.  He  had  first 
experimettted  with  the  drug  in  1804,  at  Oxford, 
ai  a  relief  for  an  attack  of  neural^a,  and  there* 
after,  until  1813,  took  h  systematically  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  weeks  simply  for  the 
pleasure  that  it  gave.  In  the  latter  year,  how- 
ever, he  "was  attadced,*  as  he  says,  'by  a  most 
appalling  irritation  of  the  stomach,  in  all  re 
spects  me  same  as  that  which  had  caused  me 
so  much  suffering  in  youth,  and  accompaoied 
by  a  revival  of  the  old  dnams.*  It  was  then 
that  he   be^n  taking  opium  reguUrly  and  in 


Eeat  prostration  of  his  will,  and,  though  in 
:er  years,  he  had  the  habit  under  control,  he 
probably  never  altogether  shook  it  off.  It  wM 
some  time  before  he  could  brin^  himself  to  dia 
anything.  His  first  piece  of  active  work,  after 
the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  write  a  philosoph* 
ical  work,  'De  Emendatione  Humani  Intel- 
lectus>  and  an  unfinished  'Prolegomena  to  all 
Future  Systems  of  Political  Economy,*  was 
the  editorship  of  the  Westmoreland  Gazette, 
which  office  he  occupied  about  a  year,  1819-20. 
The  chief  result  of  all  this  was  to  stimulate  in 
him  a  desire  to  write,  and  in  September  1821 
he  published  in  the  London  Magaxine  the  first 
part  of  his  most  striking  and  popular  woi^ 
'The  Confessions  of  an  OiHum-eater,  being  ao 
Extract  from  the  Life  of  a  Scholar.' 

Then  be^n  the  prolific  course  of  writing 
which  has  made  DeQuincey  the  prince  of  maga- 
zine writers.  It  is  unnecessary^  from  this  poin^ 
to  trace  his  career  in  detail.  Tibe  main  facts  up 
to  his  death  are  that  from  1821  to  182S  he  lived 
chieSv  in  London,  where  he  wrote  a  great  deal 
far  tne  London  Magaaute.  Then  he  returned 
to  Grasmere,  whence  he  contributed  largely  to 
Blackwoo&t  Magatine.  In  1830  the  editor,  his 
friend  John  Wilson  ('Christopher  North,* 
q.v,),  induced  him  to  settle  in  Edinburgh,  and 
here  and  at  the  suburb,  Lasswade,  he  remained 
till  his  death.  His  articles  appeared  chiefly  in 
Blacktvoo^s,  in  Ttuft  Magaune,  and,  latterly, 
in  Hogg's  Weekly  Instntctor.  His  life  was  a 
very  secluded  one.  Stories  are  told  of  his  ec- 
centricities and  his  abssit-mindedness.  Hit 
quiet  was  disturbed  only  by  the  death  of  his 
youngest  dai^ter  and  his  wife.  For  20  yean 
at  Edinburgjt  he  was  obliged  to  mpport  himself 
and  his  large  family  by  his  pen,  but  toward 
the  last  decade,  legacies  enabled  him  to  live  in 
more  ease  and  to  give  his  thou^t  to  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  collecled  writings,  of  whi<ii 
the  first  volume  appeared  m  1853. 

DeOuincey's  publish«3  work  contains  about 
ISO  titles,  representing  artides  varying  in  length 
from  the  moderately  long  novel  'Klosterheim* 
(1832),  and  the  historical  oicture  'The  Caesars' 
(1832-33),  to  short  sketches  such  as  'On  the 
Knocking  at  the  Gate  in  Macbeth'  (1823).  and 
'English  Dictionaries,'  an  incomplete  note.  In 
these  articles  he  entered  the  fields  of  personal 
escperience,  reminiscence  of  persona]  auDpiat- 
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ance  (chiefly  o^  memben  of  the  "Lake*  rtoup), 
biogrmpby  (priacipally  English),  criticism,  his- 
tory (largely  classical,  and,  if  modem,  thai  of 
out  of  the  way  bits  of  information),  philosophy 
(chiefly  by  way  of  expounding  well'l^nown 
men),  theology  (by  way  of  argument  for  ortho- 
<tox  Christian  doctrine),  economics  (exposition 
and  defense  of  Bicardo),  and,  more  slightly, 
politics,  natural  science,  linguistics,  ethics,  k»- 
thetics  snd  fiction.  A  more  compact  arrai^ie- 
ment  of  his  works,  that  adopted  by  Frof. 
David  Masson,  is  into  autobiography,  liteTa.ry 
reminiscence  and  confessions;  biographies  and 
biographical  ^cetches;  historical  essays  and  re- 
searches; ^eculativc  and  thetJogical  essays; 
political  economy  and  politics ;  literary  theory 
and  criticism ;  and  tales,  romances  and  prose ' 
itises;  with  some  miscellanea  chiefly  in  the 


achieved  great,  thou^  uoeaua],  success.  PopU' 
larly,  he  is  best  known  by  the  writings  in  which 
be  exploited  his  own  life  and  b3r  the  dream 
prose  which  resulted  from  his  habit  of  opium- 
eating.  The  'Confessions'  is  naturally  his  best 
loiown  work,  but  scarcely  less  in  interest  are 
his  autobiographical  sketches.  In  all  these  he 
reveals  himself  wiita  singular  intricacy  and  free- 
dom. His  dream  prose,  which  has  done  prob- 
ably more  than  any  other  of  his  writings  to 
make  great  his  name  as  a  styHst,  is  best  repre- 
sented by  such  remarkable  pieces  as  'Suspiria 
de  Profundis'  (1843),  of  which  the  most  fa- 
mous is  "Levana  and  the  Ladies  of  Sorrow,* 
All  of  them  are  illustrations,  as  it  were,  of  the 
states  of  mind  which  be  describes  in  the  'Con- 
fessions.^ Much  of  the  same  sort  of  value  at- 
taches itself  to  the  less  sensational  sketches  of 
fais .  contemporaries,   and  die  instinct  of   self- 


great  contemporaries  for  whom  he  had  an  in- 
tellectual fondness. 

Much  of  DeQuincey's  dream  prose  is  some- 
times included  under  the  head  of  fais  narrative 
writing.  His  best  narrative  certainly  has  the 
t]uatities  of  his  imaginative  work.  In  this  class 
are  to  be  found  his  brilliant  'Three  Uemoiable 
■Murders'  wifli  its  introductory  extravaganza, 
'Murder  Considered  as  One  of  the  Fine  Arts' 
(1826-27),  <The  Spanish  Military  Nun'  (1847). 
and  what  is  probably,  all  in  all.  nis  aiasteri»ece, 
•The  English  Mail-Coach'  (1849).  Severer  of 
these  narrative  pieces,  like  the  excellent  'Flight 
of  a  Tartar  Tribe'  (1837),  may  more  property, 
B  regards  subject,  be  classed  as  tustorical  writ- 


not  be  said  of  his  attempts  to  write  stories  and 
novels.  His  Assays  in  this  field  were  all  com- 
paratively early,  look  the  form  of  melodra- 
matic, supernatural  tales,  like  'The  Fatal 
Marksman'  (1823),  translations  from  the  Ger- 
man, like  'Tlie  Dice'  (1823),  or  of  long  tur- 
?id  romances,  like  <Klosterfaeim>  (1832),  and 
The  Avenger'  (1838). 
Of  as  great  importance  as  the  analytical  and 
narrativ*  papers,  though  not  so  populariy 
known,  are  the  biographical  and  the  critical 
writings.  Tliese  are  hard  to  separate  into  dis- 
tinct classes.  DeQuincey  was  too  much  inter- 
ested in  analysis  to  be  a  strictly  good  biog- 
rapher, and  whereas  the  essay  on  Shakespeare 
(1838), -for  example,  is  mainly  biographical,  it 


rambles  into  minute  questions  and  toataioj 
much  matter  of  a  purely  critical  sort  On  die 
other  hand,  much  of  his  critical  work  is  in  no 
sense  biogT^>liical ;  such  are  his  weli-knows 
essays  on  'Rhetoric*  (1828),  and  'Style'  (1840- 
41),  and  the  numerous  paradoxical  statements 
of  critical  theory  with  which  he  frequently  en- 
livened the  pages  of  contemporary  reviews. 
As  good  examples  as  any  of  his  idea  of  biog- 
raphy and  criticism  may  be  obtained  from  Me 
various  essays  on  Pope.  That  of  1837  is  chiefly 
biographical ;  those  of  1848  and  1851  are  crit- 
ical, and  the  iast,  'Lord  Carlisle  on  Pope,' 
characteristically  takes  the  form  of  dissent 
from  an  accepted  view.  For  the  most  part  his 
biography  and  criticism  deals  with  English 
wnters;  outside  of  them,  Germany  is  his  fa- 
vorite field. 

DeQuincey's  historical  writings,  in  like  man- 
ner, are  hard  to  divide,  and  may  best  be  treated 
together.  Many  of  them,  like  'The  Spanish 
Military  Nun'  and  'The  Flight  o*  a  Tartar 
Tribe,'  are  narrative  and  deal  with  extraordi- 
naty  events.  He  is,  however,  more  likely  to 
be  interested  in  the  philosophical  ay>ect  of  his- 
tory, as  in  'The  Philosophy  of  Roman  His- 
tory' (1839).  The  best  known  of  his  wrifinKS 
of  this  class,  and  indeed  his  most  ambitious 
piece  of  work,  is  tfie  unfinished  'Oesars' 
(1832^3),  in  which  be  desired  ^simply  to 
characteriie  the  oflice  of  Emperor,  and  to  notice 
such  events  and  changes  as  operated  for  evil, 
and  for  a  final  effect  of  decay,  upon  the  Cie- 
sars  or  their  empire.*  It  is  really  an  attempt 
to  present  a  general  view  of  "the  suhlimest  in- 
carnation of  power,  a  monument  of  the  mighti- 
est of  greatness  built  by  human  hands,  which 
upon  this  planet  has  been  suffered  to  appear.* 
DeQuincey's  more  strictly  philosophical  writ- 
ings, including  his  discourses  on  economics  ai^ 
theology,  .are_  also  numerous.  They  are  mainly 
serious,  discriminative,  analytical  and  paradoxi- 
cal in  tone  and  manner.  Typical  examples  are 
'On  Hume's  Argument  against  Miracles' 
(1839),  'Casuistry'  (1839),  and  'Judas  Is- 
cariot'   (1853).^ 

In  general,  in  all  these  writings,  DeQuincey 
deals  chiefly  with  intellectual  conceptions  and 
is  concerned  with  objects  only  to  a.  compara- 
tively slight  degree  and  for  an  ulterior  pur- 
bose  — that  of  showing  the  underiying  subtlety. 
The  apparent  exceptions  to  this  generalizauon 
lie  in  his  descriptions  of  particular  people,  like 
Wordsworth,  the  particular  scenes  of  such  an 
essay  as  'The  English  Mail  Coach,'  and  the 
narration  of  historical  events,  all  of  which  are, 
however,  subordinated  to  an  underlying  'idea.* 
Furthermore,  the  purpose  of  DeQtiincey's  writ- 
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lectual than  moral,  though  it  m»y  have  sec- 
ondary moral  effects.  Curiosity  is  his  animus 
—  the  desire  to  present  some  new  body  of  facts 
or  ancient  facts  in  a  new  and  strange  light. 
He  enjoys  what  might  be  called  intdUectual 
sensation  and  loves  to  delve  and  burrow  into 
the  recesses  of  experience.  He  has  frequently 
been  called  an  'intellectual  hedonisf  and  tliat 
term  as  well  as  any  sums  up  the  vast  range  as 
well  as  characterizes  the  attitude  of  the  author 
toward  his  subjects.  The  main  fact  is  that  he 
deals  in  distinctions,  that  his  interest  lies  in  in- 
tellectual phenomena,  and  that  he  is  apiMaled 
to  1^  the  logic     '    '" 
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ihakespcare,  Addison,  Jc^ms 

Lainl)^  in  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  him 
tfarougli  any  period  of  apprenticeship  before 
ooming'  to  tus  own.  Rather  be  is  like  Swift,  in 
that  he  took  to  publishing  ratfao*  late,  jumped 
at  once  into  success  and  continued  pouring  out 
work  of  strildne  qnality.  Uke  Swift,  DeQuin- 
cey,  once  embarlced,  knew  no  let  or  hindrance 
to  the  course  of  his  expression.  UnKke  Swift, 
however,  he  never  took  an  active  interest  in 
affairs  and  his  writing  is  in  no  wise  concerned 
with  the  practical  movements  of  the  time. 
Hence  the  coune  of  his  life  after  1821  is,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  work,  nnirnportant,  and 
any  accomit  to  the  last  39  years  is  an  account 
of  the  interests  of  his  mind.  These  were  so 
varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  histoiy 
of  his  mind  witji  any  definiteness,  but  a  few 
observations  may  be  made.  If  anythinff,  the 
decade  between  1641  and  1850  is  the  most  pro- 
lific, and  on  the  whole  represents  the  climax 
of  his  activity.  In  that  decade,  too,  the  pre- 
vailing interest  is  mainly  in  philosophy  and 
criticisn,  whereas  Ae  preceding  10  years  were 
particularly  rich  in  history  an(f  biogra(*y.  On 
the  T^iole,  setting  aside  such  a  striking  per- 
fonnance  as  the  'Confessions,'  there  is  a  tend- 
ency toward  originality.  HI)  criticism  and 
philosophy  are  less  formal  and  less  of  the  na- 
ture of  summary,  while  it  is  especially  to  be 
noted  that,  in  narrative,  his  adaptations  of  Ger- 
man tales  and  his  own  German>bred  romances 
gave  place  to  such  original  pieces  as  'The  Eng- 
Ush  Mail  Coach'  and  'The  Spanish  Military 
Nun.*  There  is  in  the  decade  between  1841  and 
1650  much  reversion  to  the  original  type  of 
the  'Confesuons.'  Probabh-  the  (act  tlwt  De 
Quincey  did  a  good  deal  of  hack  work  in  the 


DE  QUINCBY'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHIC 
SKETCHES.  What  is  commonly  called  <The 
Autobiography'  of  Thomas  DeQuincey  is  more 
accurately  entitled  'Autobiographic  Sketches.' 
This  latter  title  suggests  the  mode  of  com- 
position. DeQuincey  did  not  deliberately  plan 
and  forthwith  compose  his  autobiography. 
Rather  he  began  by  contributing  remmiscent 
articles  to  periodicals,  a  practice  which  he  con- 
tinued untti  he  had  written  and  published  about 
30.  In  1653,  he  collected  these  articles,  revised, 
enlarged  and  polished  them  with  his  custom- 


reader  must  not  suppose  that  all  of  De 
puincey's  autobiographical  work  is  contained 
in  these  collected  articles;  the  'Sketches'  must 
be  supplemented   by   a   large  amount  of   other 
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tablished  hims^f  at  Edinburgh,  would  account 
for  the  general  inferiority  of  that  decade  to 
the  following,  and  yet  many  of  his  best  pieces 
belong  there. 

DeQuincey  is  usually  regarded  as  among 
the  English  masters  of  prose  style.  The  appel- 
lation, with  regard  to  him,  signifies  a  marvel- 
lous and  unfaUing  command  of  means  of  ex- 
pressing very  minute  shades  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, combined  with  the  power  to  write,  on  oc- 
casion, sonorously,  grandly  and  very  wittily. 
He  is  always  discursive  and  intricate,  to  a  de- 
gree almost  unparalleled  among  masters  of 
prose.  As  a  critic  he  has  few  superiors,  and  as 
a  thinker  few  masters  in  point  of  delicacy  and 
exactness,  but  many  in  profundity.  See  Con- 
fessions OF  AN  Opium  Eatxr,  The;  DeQuin- 
CEv's  Autobiographic  Sketches. 

Bibliography, —  The  best  edition  of  his  col- 
lected works  is  by  David  Masson  (14  vols., 
London  1889-90).  Separate  editions  of  his 
more  popular  works  are  numerous.  'Posthu- 
mous Works'  were  edited  by  Japp  (ib.  1891- 
93).  Consult  also  'Lives'  by  H.  Page  (2  vols., 
1881);  Masson  (in  'English  Men  of  Lettere 
Series');  Leslie  Stephen  (in  'Dictionary  of 
National  Biography')  ;  Findlay  (London  188S). 
The  best  essays  are  by  Saintsbury  (in  'Essays 
in  English  Literature,'  1780-1860);  Ste[Jien 
(in  'Hours  in  a  Library');  Hogg,  'DeQuin- 
cey and  His  Friends'   (1895). 

WiLUAK  T.  Bkewster, 

Proffttor  of  English,  Columbia  Vfiivertity. 


general  title,  'Suspiria  de  Profundis.*  In 
truth,  all  of  these  compositions  might,  with 
entire  propriety,  be  included  under  the  title 
'Autobiographic   Sketches.'    _As_  a  matter   of 


tary  —  a  succession  ijf  sketches  loosely  con- 
nected and  widely  scattered.  DeQuincey  lived 
from  early  childhood  in  a  dream-world ;  the 
record  of  his  successive  dreams  constitutes  the 
true  inner  autobiography  of  the  man.  He  might 
have  written  an  objective  account  of  the  out- 
ward events  of  his  life  and  thus  have  attained 
a  brevity^  and  a  form  such  as  David  Hume 
attained  in  his  autobiographic  sketch.  Fortu- 
nately, DeQuincey  did  not  do  this,  and,  in 
conseouence,  we  may  know  his  spirit  as  we 
may  know  the  spirit  of  pnly  a  few  men. 
Apart  from  their  value  as  a  revelation  of  De 
Quincey's  soul,  the  'Autobiographic  Sketches' 
are  remarkable  from  a  purely  literary  point 
of  view.  To  be  sure,  they  exhibit  both  the 
defects  and  the  virtues  of  DeQuincey's  style. 
At  one  time,  we  are  carried  rapidly  on  by 
the  swift  flow  of  the  author's  "impassioned 
prose*;  at  another,  we  are  becalmed  by 
sluggish,  almost  uninteresting  narrative.  In 
general,  however,  the  style  is  of  high  qual- 
ity and  the  narrative  compelling.  Few  read- 
ers can  ever  forget  DeQuincey  s  account  of 
his  visit  "about  an  hour  after  high  noon* 
to  the  chamber  where  his  little  sbter  lay  dead; 
of  the  Sunday  mornings  when  he  went  with 
his  family  (o  a  •church  having  all  things  ^ncienl 
and  venerable,  and  the  proportions  majestic"; 
of  his  stay  at  'Oxford,  ancient  mother,  hoary 
with  ancestral  honors.'  The  appeal  of  the 
whole  series  is  strong,  and  it  is  the  experience 
of  most  readers  that  they  return  to  these 
'Sketches'  frequently  to  commune  with  the 
strange  elfin  spirit  of  DeQuincey ;  to  pass 
under  the  spell  of  the  'organ  music"  of  his 
rhetoric;  to  feel  sbmethino;  of  that  "mighty 
and  essentia]  solitude*  which,  in  the  words  of 
the  author,  'stretches  out  a  sceptre  of  fascina- 
tion' for  us  all. 

Waldo  H.  Dunm. 

DBR  ARHB  HEINRICH,  a  courUy  epic, 

written  by  the  Middle  High  German  poet  Ifart- 

mann  von  Aue  in  the  derade  between  1190  and 

1200.     Its  aource  U  an  unknown  Lstia  work, 
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probsbly  the  familv  chronicle  of  the  lords  of 
Aue  to  whose  family  HArtmami  belonged  Dif- 
fering from  most  of  the  kniRhts  of  his  time, 
he  proudly  boasted  that  he  was  able  to  read 
books,  i.e.,  Latin  books.  He  tells  us,  moreover, 
that  he  benn  to  interpret  a  tale  he  found  in 
writing.  The  poem  rdates  the  touching  story 
of  how  Prince  Henry  was  cured  of  the  dread 
disease  of  leprosy  by  the  devotion  and  sacrifice 
of  a  little  giri.  In  the  midst  of  worldly  honors 
the  prince  had  been  suddenly  smitten  by 
leprosy,  and,  forsaken  by  all  his  courtiers  and 
fnends,  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  one  of 


return  soon  became  fond  of  her,  gsve  her  many 
presents,  and  called  her  in  jest  *his  Uttle 
wife."  Learning  one  day  that  her  master 
could  be  cured  ay  the  blood  of  an  innocent 
maid  she  determined  to  sacrifice  herself.  After 
much  di^culty  she  obtained  her  parent's  con- 
sent, and  made  the  joum^  with  the  prince  to 
Salerno.  Henry,  touched  by  her  devotion  and 
by  her  wondrous  beauty,  as  she  lay  stciDped 
upon  the  surgeon's  table  awaiting  the  fatal 
Imife,  refused  to  accept  the  sacrifice.  On  their 
homeward  journey,  however,  his  skin. was  re- 
Stored  to  its  former  purity,  and  be  rewarded 
the  maid's  devotion  by  making  her  his  wife, 
llie  monkish  origin  of  the  piece  b  shown  by 
the  fact  that  this  12-year-oId  girl  is  prompted 
to  her  sacrifice  mainly  by  the  nope  of  winning 
heaven,  and  talks  like  a  learned  monk  on  the 
wickedness  of  this  world  and  the  raptures  of 
heavenly  bliss.  The  subject  is  a  repulsive  on^ 
but  wiui  delicate  tact  Hartmann  avoided  all 
descriptions  of  the  loathsome  disease,  and,  as 
the  poet  Uhland  once  said,  cast  over  the  old 
legend  so  soft  and  subdued  a  light  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  tales  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  worked 
up  in  English  by  Longfellow  in  his  'Golden 
Legend'  and  by  Rosetti  in  'Henry  the  Leper.' 
Many  German  writers  have  attemptea  to 
modemite  the  legend,  the  most  important  of 
whom  are  Gerhard  Hauptmann  in  a  verse 
drama  and  Ricarda  Hudi  in  a  prose  tale. 
Consult  Tarbell,  H.,  'Der  armc  Heinrich  in 
der  neueren  Diditung.'  The  best  German  edi- 
tions are  those  of  Wackemagel-Toiscfaer 
(Basel  1885);  Bech  (3d  ed.,  1891),  and  Paul, 
H.  (2d  ed.,  1893).  A  good  English  edition  is 
that  of  J.  G.  Robertson  (London  1895). 

Daniel  B.  Shumway. 
DER  GRUNE  heinrich,  "Green  Henry> 
(1854)  is  a  psychic  autobiography  of  G.  Keller 
in  the  same  seiue  and  with  the  same  limita- 
Uons  as  <Wenher>  or  'Wilhelm  Meister>  is 
of  Goethe.  Truth  is  freely  mingled  with  fiction, 
and  there  is  a  generaliiing  purpose  to  exhibit 
the  ps:^chic  disease  that  anected  the  whole 
generation  of  the  transition  from  romanticism 
to  realism  in  life  and  art.  Green  Henrv,  so 
named  from  the  color  that  he  affected  in  dress, 
was  a  Swiss  burgher's  son,  brought  up  too 
tenderly  by  a  widowed  mother.  After  youth- 
ful pranks  and  experiences,  told  with  delight- 
ful freshness,  and  a  not  altogether  justified  dis- 
missal from  school  he  idles  away  some  time 
in  his  mother's  village  in  activities  of  which 
the  description  is  far  better  worth  while  than 
was  the  reality.  He  determines  to  be  a  painter, 
and  goes  to  Munich's  artistic  Bohemia,  whence 
he  finds  his  way  lo  a  count't  mansion   and 


thence  home  to  his  dying  mother  and  an  all- 
too-tardy  and  brief  repentance.  Abandoning 
art,  he  enters  the  dvil  service.  This  experi- 
ence affords  occasion  for  c:ctcnded  political 
reflections.  The  tone  of  die  reminiscences 
makes  it  clear  that  Keller  would  have  die 
reader  understand  that  Heiniidi  has  lived 
through  and  risen,  out  of  his  instability  and 
irresoTulion  and  sees  life  steadily  and  cfaeef 
fully  at  last  'Der  Grune  Heinrich*  was  slow  in 
gaining  recognition.  A  second  edition  was  not 
called  for  till  1879.  It  has  since  won  general 
and  often  extravagant  praise^  Keen  wsi^^t, 
fresh  humor  and  instinct  for  realistic  narra- 
tion are  its  outstanding  merits;  its  faults  are 
lack  of  proportion,  occasional  garrulity  and 
obtruded  moralizing,  but  most  of  all  the  doubt 
that  it  leaves  in  the  reader  whether  the  Hein- 
rich who  had  shown,  such  persistent  lack  of 
character,  especially  in  his  relations  with  l^s 
mother,  would  so  quickly  be  capable  of  dis- 
covering, rather  than  recovering,  a  normal 
balance  of  mind. 

Benjamin  W.  Wells. 

DERA  (a  word  derived  from  the  Arabic 
*der,*  a  monastery),  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  British  India,  the  two  principal  places 
so  designated  beinp  (1)  Dera  Ghaii  Khan, 
and  (2)  Dera  Ismail  Khan  {qq.v.). 

DBRA  OHAZI  KHAN,  dii'i  ga-z!'  kin. 
India,  a  district  and  a  town  in  the  Punjab,  in 
the  division  of  Multin.  The  district  lies  en- 
tirely on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  con- 
sists of  a  sant^  strip  of  low  land  shut  in  be- 
tween the  Suleiman  Hills  and  the  river.  Iht 
town  lies  about  two  miles  from  the  Indus,  has 
many  striking  mosques,  town-hall,  oourthous& 
handsome  bazaar,  cantonments,  etc.  Fop.  of 
the  town  19,000. 

DERA  ISBIAIL  KHAN,  Es-ml-E!'  India, 
a  district  and  a  town  in  the  northwest  frontier 

iirovince.in  the  division  of  Derajat.  The  district 
ies  nordi  of  that  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  on  both 
sides  of  the  Indus,  and  is  in  great  part  barren 
and  sandy.  The  town  is  situated  four  and  one- 
half  miles  west  of  the  Indus,  and  is  the  admin- 
istrative headquarters  of  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan 
district.  There  are  here  various  government 
offices,  cantonments  for  troops,  and  an  im- 
portant station  of  the  Church  Missionary 
SocieO'.  An  important  caravan  trade  is  con- 
ducted with  Afghanistan.  It  is  a  somewhat 
straggling  town  on  a  level  plain.  Pop.  35,131. 
DERAJAT,  dir-9-iat',  India,  division  or 
commissionership  forming  a  portion  of  the 
Punjab,  and  occup^ying  part  of  tne  valley  of  the 
Indus.  It  comprises  the  districts  of  Dera 
Ghazt  Kahn,  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  Muzaffargarh, 
and  Bannu.  Much  of  it  is  sandy  and  uncul- 
tivated, but  many  parts  are  well  cultivated,  and 
irri^tion  is  largely  employed.  The  area  under 
cultivation  is  increasing  rapidly.  Area,  22,315 
square  miles.     Pop.   1,C43,603. 

DERBBND,  or  DBRBENT  ("ga't^^y*)- 
Russia,  a  port  and  capital  of  the  district  of 
Daghestan,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian, 
140  miles  northwest  of  Baku.  It  is  charmingly 
situated  among  vineyards  and  orchards  ana 
fields  of  maize  and  madder,  on  the  declivity  of 
a  branch  of  the  Caucasus,  which  here  a^ 
proaches  ven  dose  to  the  water's  edge.  It  is 
surrounded  by  ancient  walls.  The  harbor  is 
inaccessible  to  all  but  small  vessels;  bat  a  o 
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sider^ile  trftdd  U  done  at  the  four  laree 
markets  held  here  yearly.  Silk  and  cotton  fab- 
rks,  earthenware  and  weapons  are  manufac- 
tured, and  saffron  is  cultivated.  It  was  long 
considered  the  key  of  Persia  on  Ihe  northwest 
side.  It  was  captured  by  the  Arabs  in  728,  by 
the  Mongols  in  1220,  and  frequently  changed 
hands  before  it  was  formally  incorporated  with 
Russian  Caucasia  in  18L3.      Pop.  about  iS.OOa 

DBRBIGNT,  Pierre  AngOBte  Charles 
Bonriaca?!  American  statesman :  b.  Prance, 
^>out  1765 ;  d.  New  Orteans.  6  Oct.  1829.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  of  1789  he  was  obliged 
to  flee  from  France  to  Santo  Domingo  and 
thence  to  the  United  States,  living  for  a  while 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  subsequently  removing 
to  Missouri,  to  Florida,  finally  settling  in  Lou- 
isiana. In  1803  he  was  made  secretary  to  Mayor 
Borsfie  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  appointed  interpreter  of  languages  for 
Governor  Claiborne.  In  1805  he  was  one  of 
three  delegates  sent  to  petition  the  United  States 
government  for  the  admission  of  Louisiana  as 
8  State  of  the  Union.  Their  efforts,  however, 
were  unsuccessful.  Subsequently  Derbigny 
held  other  public  offices,  sucli  as  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  secretary  of  the  leg- 
islative council,  member  of  the  lower  house  of 
the  first  Slate  legislature  and  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  He  delivered  the  first  Fourth 
of  Tuly_  oration  made  in  Louisiana  and  in  I82C^ 
with  Livingston  and  Moreau,  was  appointed  to 
revise  the  laws  of  Louisiana.  In  that  same 
year  he  received  the  first  license  issued  to 
operate  a  steam  ferry  across  the  Mississippi  at 
New  Orleans,  As  a  personal  friend  of  General 
Lafayette  he  was  his  representative  in  legal  and 
business  affairs  in  Louisiana  until  his  death.  In 
1828  when  Governor  Johnson's  term  of  office 
expired,  Derbigny  succeeded  him,  and  his  ad- 
ministration was  marked  by  the  visit  to  New 
Orleans  of  General  Jackson,  who  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  legislature  to  take  part  in  the  cele- 
bralion  of  his  victory  of  8  Jan.  181S.  Governor 
Derbigny  was  killed  early  in  the  second  year 
of  his  administration  by  a  fall  from  his  car- 
ri^e. 

DERBY,  Sail  of.  a  title  conferred  in  1485 
on  Thomas,  second  Lord  Stanley,  two  months 
after  Bosworth  Field,  where  he  and  his  family 


Aldithley,  who  attended  William  the  Conqueror 
to  England,  and  whose  grandson,  having  mar- 
ried Ihe  heiress  of  Thomas  Stanley,  of  Stafford, 
exchanged  the  manor  of  Thalk  in  that  county, 
which  he  had  received  as  his  wife's  marriage- 

Srtion,  for  that  of  Stoneley,  in  the  county  of 
:rby,  and  afterward  assumed  the  surname  of 
Stanley.  In  1405  Sir  John  Stanley,  who  had 
married  the  heiress  of  Latbom,  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  he  and  his  descend- 
ants r^led  till  1733. 

DERBY,  Edward  Geoffrey  Smith  Stanley. 
14tu  Earl  of,  English  statesman :  b.  Knowsley 
Park,  Lancashire,  29  March  1799;  d.  there,  23 
Oct  1869.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  entered  Parliament  shortly  after 
leaving  that  university  as  member  for  Stock- 
bridge  in  Hampshire.  His  very  first  speech 
marked  him  out  as  a  skilled  debater,  and  he 
rapidly  rose  to  distinction  in  the  House.  His 
Views   at   first   inclined   him   to   side    with   the 


Whig  party.  In  1827  he  joined  Canning's  min- 
istry as  Under-Secretary  for  the  colonies,  and 
became  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  and  Lord 
Grey.  The  opposition,  led  by  O'Connell  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  _powerful  and  violent; 
but  while  he  firmly  resisted  the  extravagant 
demands  of  the  opposition  and  the  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  union,  he  succeeded  in  passing 
a  number  of  measures  wdiich  tended  to  lessen 
the  pnevailing  discontent  He  improved  the 
administration  of  justict^  carried  a  hill  estahlish- 
ing  a  sjrstem  of  national  education,  and  after- 
ward, as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies^ 
supported  the  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  IriA 
Church,  by  which  two  archbishoprics  and  U) 
bishoprics  were  abolished.  He  also  gave  his 
warm  support  to  the  petitions  which  were  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery in  the  British  colonies,  and  was  successful 
in  passing  the  act  for  this  purpose  in  1833. 
He  now  joined  the  Tories  and  accepted 
office  imder  Sir  Robert  Peel,  being  again 
appointed  Colonial  Secretary.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  wise  administration  of  this 
department  during  the  four  following  years. 
In  1851  he  became  Earl  of  Derby,  succeed- 
ing his  father,  In  1852  and  1858  he  was 
commanded  by  the  queen  to  form  a  ministry 
but  on  both  occasions  he  had  to  contend  against 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
able  to  maintain  himself  in  office  only  for  a 
short  period.  He  was  more  successful  in  1866, 
when,  on  the  defeat  of  Lord  John  Russell's  gov- 
ernment on  one  of  the  chief  clauses  of  Uieir 
reform  bill,  he  undertook  lo  form  a  ministiy. 
His  administration  on  this  occasion  was  signsd- 
i*ed  by  the  reform  of  the  government  in  India, 
the  successful  conduct  of  the  Abyssinian  War, 
and  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill  which  intro- 
duced household  sulTrage  as  the  qualification  for 
the  electoral  franchise.  Disraeli  (q.v.)  was  the 
great  force  in  these  ministries,  and  succeeded 
him  in  the  premiership.  Earl  Derby  joined  to 
great  ability  as  a  statesman  and  briUiant  ora- 
torical powers  a  hijfh  degree  of  scholarly  cul- 
ture and  literafy  ability.  Among  other  works 
he  published  a  successful  translation  of  Homer's 
•Iliad'  (1864).  Consult  Kebbel,  <English 
Statesmen  Since  the  Peace  of  1815:  Derby' 
(London  1869)  ;  Sainfsbury  in  Reid's  "Prime 
Ministers  of  Queen  Victoria>  (New  York 
1892). 

DERBY,  Edward  George  Villiers  Stanley, 
17th  Eabl  of;  b.  London,  4  April  1865,  and 
succeeded  his  father  the  16di  Earl,  in  1908. 
He  was  educated  at  Wellington  College,  served 
in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  1885-95.  was  chief 
press  censor  in  South  Africa,  1900.  He  repre- 
sented the  West  Houghton  division  of  Lanca- 
shire in  the  Conservative  interest,  1892-1906; 
was  financial  secretary  to  the  war  office,  1900- 
03 ;  and  Postmaster- (General,  1903-05.  After  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  European  War  he  de- 
voted himsetf  to  securing  voluntary  accessions 
to  the  army  and  was  appointed  director  of  re- 
cruiting under  what  was  called  the  Derby 
scheme.  He  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter in  1914. 

DERBY,  Edward  Henry  Smith  Stanley, 
15th  Earl  of:  b.  Knowsley,  Lancashire,  21  July 
1826;  d.  there,  21  April  1893.  He  was  educated 
at  Rugby  and  Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge.  He 
was   a    member   of    the   Mouse  of    Commooe 
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(1848-«)  ;  Under-Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
afternanl  Secretary  of  State  for  Itiola.  Under 
his  superintendence  the  management  of  the 
British  India  empire  was  transferred  from  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  government  of 
Great  Britain.  In  1866  and  also  in  1874  he  was 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  Lord 
Derby  became  a  Liberal  in  1879^  and  was  sec- 
retary of  state  for  the  colonies  under  Mr. 
Gladstone  from  1882  to  1885.  However,  he  took 
a  stand  against  Irish  Home  Rule  in  1386  and 
afterward  ranked  among  Mr.  Gladstone's  op- 
^nents.  He  became  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  in  1891,  which  post  he  held 
until  his  death. 

DERBY,  George  Horatio,  pen  name  "Iohn 
PmENtx,"  American  humorist ;  b.  Deifiiam, 
Mass.,  3  April  1823 ;  d.  New  York,  15  May  1861. 
He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  (1846)  and 
served  in  the  army  during  the  Mexican  War 
(1846-47).  He  wrote  a  series  of  sketches  and 
burlesques,  entitled  'Phcenixiana'  (1855)  :  and 
'The  Sqmbob  Papers'   (1859). 

DERBY,  OrvUIe  Adelbert,  American  geol- 
ogist :  b.  KellogKSville  N.  Y.,  23  July  1851.  He 
was  graduated  from  (Jomell  University  in  1870, 
made  trips  to  Brazil  in  1870  and  1871,  and  was 
instructor  at  Cornell  in  1873-75.  In  1875  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Brazilian  ([eolORical 
commission,  and  has  since  been  engs^a  in 
geological  work  in  Brazil,  being  at  one  time 
curator  of  the  geological  department  of  the 
National  Museimi,  and  holding  the  position  of 
chief  of  the  geographical  and  geological  survey 
of  Sao  Paulo  since  1886.  In  1907  he  became 
chief  of  the  geological  survey  of  Brazil.  He 
has  published  a  number  of  valuable  papers  on 
the  geology  and  geography  of  Brazil,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  the 
subject.  In  1891  he  published  the  first  detailed 
topographical  maps  of  South  America  based  on 
actual  surveys. 

DERBY,  Cona,  dty  in  New  Haven  County. 
at  the  juDclion  of  the  Naugatuck  and  Housa- 
tonic  rivers  and  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad,  nine  miles  west  of  New 
Haven.  In  1893  the  towns  of  Birmin^am  and 
Derby  were  consolidated  and  incorporated  as 
the  city  of  Derby.  It  is  a  manufacturir^  city 
of  much  importance  and  has  abundant  water 
power  from  the  two  rivers,  There  are  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  brass  and  iron  goods,  type- 
writing machines,  pianos,  organs,  piano  players, 
heavy  castings,  engines,  dairy  and  other  ma- 
chinery, files,  woolen  imderwear,  corsets, 
hosiery,  combs,  hairpins,  curling  irons,  keys, 
guns  and  ammunition,  paper,  pins  and  spec- 
tacles, and  at  one  time  the  old  town  had  a  large 
West  India  trade  and  noted  ship-building  yards. 
A  bridge  across  the  Naugatuck  River  connects 
Derby  with  the  thrifty  manufacturing  city  of 
Ansonia.  It  has  several  parks,  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  a  national  bank,  good  public  and 
private  schools.  The  government  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  mayor,  elected  bienniallv,  and  a 
unicameral  council.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Gen.  David  Humphreys,  prominent  in  the 
Revolution.  Consult  Orcutt  and  Beard  si  ey, 
'The  History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Derby' 
(Springfield  1880),  and  'The  Town  Records  of 
Derby.  1665-1710'  (Derby  1901).  Pop.  (1914) 
9.441. 


DERBY,  England,  a  municipal,  cotmty  and 
parliamentary  borough,  capital  of  Derbyshire, 
on  (he  Derwent  River  and  the  main  line  of  the 
Midland  Railway,  129  miles  nordi-northwest  of 
London  by  rail.  It  has  some  fine  public  build- 
ing, among  which  are  the  churches  of  All 
Saints,  Saint  Alkmund  and  Saint  Werburgh, 
built  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII;  Saint 
Mary's  (Roman  Catholic),  designed  by  Piigin, 
The  Derby  granunar  school  dates  from  1160. 
'There  is  a  very  handsome  free  library  and 
museum  and  a  fine  technical  college.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  are  silk,  cotton,  paper,  ar- 
ticles in  Derbyshire  spar,  castings  and  porce- 
lain, etc.  Here  are  situated  the  offices  and 
principal  workshops  of  the  Midland  Railway, 
giving  employment  to  about  12,000  workmen. 
The  principal  public  utilities  are  mtmidpally 
owned.  Derby  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  and  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin 
to  a  Roman  station,  Derventio,  situated  at 
Little  Chester,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Under  the  Danes  it  took  the  name  of  Deoraby. 
Derby  was  the  most  southerly  [KHnt  reached  Iv 
Prince  Charles  Edward  in  1745  in  his  attempted 
march  on  London.  Richardson,  the  novelist, 
and  Herbert  Spencer  were  natives  of  the  town. 
The  borough  returns  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment   Pop.  109,864. 

DERBY  DAY,  the  great  annual  London 
holiday,  on  which  *Tfae  Derby,*  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  English  horse-races,  is  run.  It 
always  falls  on  a  Wednesday,  being  the  second 
day  of  the  grand  race  meeting,  which  i^ces 
place  in  the  week  after  Trinity  Sunday.  The 
race  is  run  on  Epsom  Downs,  an  extensive  plain 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  This  race  was 
instituted  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  1780.  The 
enlry-money_  is  now  $500,  but  under  the  new 
regulations  introduced  in  1890  the  first  prize  is 
definirely  fixed  at  $25,000  with  any  surjilus  fees. 
The  course  over  which  the  race  is  run  is  1  mile 
4  furlong  29  yards  in  length.  Since  the  race 
was  instituted  the  weights  have  been  several 
times  increased,  until  now  the  colts  have  to 
carry  126  pounds  and  the  fillies  121  pounds. 
Derby  day  is  now  regarded,  especially  in  Lon- 
don, as  a  great  holiday,  Parliament  is  adjourned 
and  vast  multitudes  tiock  from  the  dty  and  its 
neighborhood   to   Epsom   Ekiwns.     The  grand 


DERBY  PORCELAIN.  A  porcelain  fac- 
tory was  started  in  this  English  town  in  1750 
by  William  Duesbury  assisted  by  Andrew 
Planch^  a  French  refugee  potter,  and  with  the 
financial  backing  of  a  Derby  banker  named 
Heath.  The  venture  was  a  success,  and,  in 
1769,  Duesbury  purchased  and  ran  the  Oielsea 
porcelain  works.  In  1784  he  brought  the  plant 
and  workers  to  Derby.  In  1776  he  acquired 
the  Bow  porcelain  factoiy  and  moved  it,  to- 
gether witn  a  number  of  artisans,  to  Derby. 
On  Duesbury's  death,  in  1786,  his  son  (same 
name)  continued  the  works,  but  in  1795  he  took 
in    Michael    Kean    (a    miniature    painter)    as 

Kirtner,  with  the  firm  name  Duesbury  &  Kean. 
ext  year  Duesbury  died,  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  third  William  Duesbury.  In  1809  Robert 
Bloor,  manager,  bought  the  factory.  Sickness 
caused  him  to  mgage  John  Thomason  as  man- 
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aficr  and  a  lit.  Clark,  sculptor  and  painter.  The 
latter  took  over  ttie  factory  on  Bloor's  death 
(1846),  but  made  financial  failure,  sold  out  to 
a  Stanordshire  firm  and  the  works  were  closed 
in  1848.  Some  of  the  Bloor  workers  were, 
later,  employed  by  Sampson  Hancock  to  carry 
on  a  small  factoiy,  using  the  former  styles. 
With  Toyal  patronage  the  firm  became  The 
Derby  Crown  Porcelain  Company,  Ltd.,  in  1877, 
to  become,  in  1890,  The  Royal  Crown  Derby 
Porcelain  Company.     It  contmues  to  this   day. 

CharacteriiticB. —  Derby  shows  little  of  for- 
eign art  tendency  in  her  ware.  In  this  she 
Stands  out  distinct  from  her  contemporaries 
(Bow,  Chelsea,  Worcester).  Her  designs  show 
originality  and  are  thoroughly  English.  It  was 
the  time  of  the  Adams  brothers,  Chippendale 
and  Sheraton,  and  contemporary  silversmith ing 
and  furniture  are  reflected.  When  the  workers, 
molds  and  models  were  brought  from  (Hielsea 
a  number  of  pieces  of  exact  similarity  were 
made;  they  are  the  Chelsea-Derby  ware  that 
puzzles  collectors. 

Prodact, —  In  the  earliest  Derby  period  we 
know  that  *figures'  were  the  chief  production; 
Duesbury's  notebook  says  so.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  of  these  existing-  The  later  bisque 
(unglazed)  groups  and  figures  show  extreme 
refiriement ;  tney  are  actual  pieces  of  sculpture. 
Most  of  the  Derby  output  consisted  of  tea, 
coffee,  dinner  and  dessert  services,  delicately 
decorated;  also  flower  baskets,  vases,  scent 
bottles,  seals,  etc.  Bloor  put  into  the  market 
the  accumulated  stock  of  ■seconds,"  covering 
np  the  blemishes  with  'Japan  taste"  decoration. 

Decoration. —  Among  the  styles  of  this  fac- 
tory are  "Derby  Japan,*  'Rock  Japan,*  "Grecian 
Japan,*  •Witches  Japan.*  Following  the  Adams 
furniture  motifs,  we  find  vases  and  nms  of 
Herculaneutn  model  decorated  with  festoons  of 
.  •husk'  lattem  (bellflower)  in  delicate  borders, 
rosettes  interrupting.  The  noted  Derby  "gros- 
bleu,*  claret  and  canary  made  lovely  back- 
grounds. Some  transfer-printing  was  (lone,  but 
Duesbun-  preferred  the  more  expensive  but 
artistic  handpainting.  Beautiful  flower  decora- 
tion appears  from  talented  artists  (Billingsley's 
unrivaled  roses).  Last  period  shows  profuse 
gilding. 

Glaze^— 'Soft,  lustrous,  satiny*  are  the 
terms  used  by  connoisseurs.  Dert^  glaze  was 
so  soft  it  powders  under  a  file ;  services  used 
show  wear  on  the  surface.  So  soft  is  this 
glaze  that  the  enamel  colors  of  the  decoration 
appear  to  have  sunk  into  it  almost  like  under- 
eliLze  pigments.     Bloor's  glaze  was  harder. 

Paste.— Of  course  early  paste  is  likely  to 
have  been  the  same  as  Chelsea  and  Bow,  glassy. 
Soapstone  and  bone-ash  were  added  in  the  true 
Derby  paste,  later  china  day.  From  1770  we 
Ijave  a  true  pSU  tendre  with  close  fracture  and 
strongly   translucent      Bloor   paste   is  inferior. 

Marka.— From  1769  to  1773  an  anchor  sur- 
rounded by  the  Derby  "D.*  In  1773  a  crown 
with  jewelled  bows  is  added  to  the  «D*  <in 
blue,  purple  or  puce).  A  crown  surrounded  by 
*Duesbury  Derby*  in  gold  appears.  The  crown 
was  authorized  t^  King  George  II  and  : 


to  last  mark.  Duesbury-Kean  period  used  DK 
monogram.  Duesbury  III  used  'W,  Duesbury 
1803*  surroounting  a  crown,  cross  batons  below 
and  D  bottom  of  aU.    This  was  the  last  mark. 


We  find  the  crown  in  puce,  bine,  purple,  green, 
lilac,  rose,  vermilion,  black  and  (rarelv)  gold. 

Artistl.^-  Duesbury  gathered  in  perhaps  the 
finest  artists  of  any  English  ceramic  factory: 
There  were  R.  Askew,  flower  painter ;  William 
Billii^ley,  the  noted  flower  geniua:  2acfaariah 
Bowman,  landscapes  and  biros;  John  Haslem, 
flowers  (later  portrait  painter  to  the  ^ueen) ; 
F.  Duvivier,  flowers;  Michael  Kean,  miniatures; 
W.  Pegg,  plants  and  single  flowers;  J.  Bacon, 
R.A.,  modeler;  W.  Coffee,  modeler;  HUl, 
landscapes ;  Brewer,  figures  and  landscapes ; 
Keys,  ^der;  and  many  equally  as  noted. 

Bibliography.— Bemrose,  W.,  'Bow,  Chelsea 
and  Derby  Porcelain>  (London  1898);  Binns, 
W.  M.,  <The  First  Century  of  Enriish  Porce- 
lain' (London  1906)  ;  Bradbury,  E.,  'Dert^ 
aiina>  (London  1883) ;  Church.  Sir  A,  H., 
'English  Porcelain  made  during  the  Eighteenth' 
Century'  (London  1904);  iSsIem.  J.,  <The 
Old   Derby   China    Factory'    (London    1876); 


Nightingale,  t.  E.,  'Contribution  towards  the 
History  of  Early  English  Porcelain'  (Salis- 
bury 1881);  Solon,  M!  L.,  'Brief  History  of 
Old  English  Porcelain'  (London  1903);  Tiffin, 
W.  F.,  'Chronograph  of  the  Bow,  Chelsea  and 
Derby  Porcelain  Factories'  (Salisbury  1875)  ; 
Walhs,  A.,  and  Bembrose,  Junior,  W.,  'The 
Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  EJerbyshire'  (London 
1870). 

Clement  W.  Coumbb. 
DBRBTSHIKK.  a  north  midland  county  in 
England ;  area,  1,029  square  miles.  The  county  14 
noted  more  for  its  coal  mining  and  manufac- 
turing than  for  agriculture  although  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  area  is  productively  occupied.! 
(>at5,  barley,  potatoes  and  wheat  are  the  prin-' 
cipal  crops,  with  dairy  farming  and  pasture  in 
the  uplands.  Its  beautiful  scenery  and  die 
numerous  mineral  springs  attract  tourists  and 
health  seekers.  The  Peak  district  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  in  the  kingdom  ^Kinder 
Peak  rising  to  2,088  feel  and  the  Peak  to  1.880 
feet.  The  Trent  and  the  Derwent  are  the  prin- 
cipal rivers.  Its  chief  minerals  are  coal,  iron 
ore,  Iead,_  flour  or  Derbyshire  spar,  limestones, 
inarble,  zinc  and  elastic  bitumen.  Some  of  the 
industries  of  the  county  are  malting  and  brew- 
ing, the  manufacture  of  iron,  silk  and  cotton 
goods,  calico  prints,  agricultural  implements, 
paper,  hats,  porcelain,  various  kinds  of  cloth, 
and  vaseSj  urns,  etc,  from  the  Derbyshire  spar. 
Coal  mining  is  an  important  industry  and  to 
transport  the  coal  several  canals  and  railroada 
cross  the  county.  The  principal  towns  are 
Derby,  Buxton  and  Belper.  Haddon  Hall,  the 
original  of  Martindale  Hall  in  Scott's  'Peveril 
of  the  Peak,'  and  Chatsworth,  the  seat  of  the 
Devonshire,  are  noteworthy  historically  and  as 
architectural  types.  For  parliamentary  purposes 
the  county  is  divided  into  seven  constituencies, 
each  returning  one  member.     Pop.  683,423. 

DERBYSHIRE  SPAR,  the  finely  crystal- 
lized fluorite  from  Derbyshire.  "The  "Blue 
John'  of  the  Derbyshire  miners  is  a  crystalline 
fluorite  in  which  are  alternate  bands  of  blue 
and  pale  yellow  spar.  It  is  made  into  orna- 
mental articles  such  as  vases.    See  Fluorite. 

DBRCETO,  der-se'to,  the  Greek  name  of 
Atargates.  a  Syrian  goddess,  the  principal  fe- 
male deity  of  the  Philistines,  widely  worshipped 
at  Ascalon.     She  was  the  female  connteipact 
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of  Dbboh  (<!■▼•).  tennunting  like  him  in  a 
fish.  She  wu  a  nature  goddess  presiding  over 
the  prinoplc  of  generation  and  fertility,  corre- 
sponding to  the  later  Gredc  goddeu  Aphrodite 
and  the  Roman  Vemts. 

DBRBCSKB.  d«'rik:h'kl,  Austria-Hungaiy, 
a  market  town  in  Hui^aiy,  in  the  county  of 
Bihar.  In  the  neighborhood  are  four  lakes, 
from  which,  by  evaporation,  soda  is  obtained. 
Nearby  is  another  lake,  called  Fingoto,  cele~ 
brated  from  the  earliest  times  for  its  baths.  In 
the  same  locality  pearls  are  fomid,  which, 
though  small,  are  equal  in  b^tity  to  those  at 
the  Eait    Pop.  8,272. 

DERBLICT,  any  property  abandoned,  de- 
serted or  cast  away  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
indicate  by  the  owner  that  he  has  relinquished 
chum  thereunto.  The  mere  intention  of  aban- 
diMiment  does  not  constitute  dereliction.  A  ship 
abandoned  at  sea  either  by  consent  or  compul- 
sion under  stress  of  weather  or  other  unfore* 
seen  conditions  is  not  forfeited  if  any  evidence 
is  left  thereon  of  the  owner's  intention  to  re- 
turn when  the  stress  is  removed.  The  owner 
may  recover  on  payment  of  salvage  within  a 
year  and  a  day,  otherwise  the  property  is  con-- 
sidered  derelict  The  same  rule  applies  to 
goods  thrown  overboard. 

DERBNBOURO,  dt-rih'boor',  Hartwig, 
French  Orientalist:  b.  Paris,  17  June  1844;  d. 
1906.  Me  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Leipiig, 
pursuing  Arabic  later  at  the  Paris  ficole  dei 
Hautes  Studes.  Engaged  at  the  Bibliotbique 
Impiriale  to  continue  the  jpreparation  of  the 
catalogue  of  Arabic  manuscripts  in  1879  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Arabic  and  in  1886  pro- 
fessor of  Islamism  and  the  religions  of  Arabia 
at  the  gcole  des  Hautes  £tudes.  In  18S0  he 
examined  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Escu- 
rial  and  other  libraries  in  Spain  (Vol.  I  of 
his  Escurial  catalogue  appearing  in  1SS4),  and 
on  his  return  was  made  assistant  to  the  com- 
mission upon  Semitic  inscriptions  at  the  Aca- 
demic des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres.  He 
issued  a  number  of  valuable  editions  of  Arabic 
writers  and  became  a  member  of  the  Institute  in 
1900. 

DBRENBOURO,  Joaqth,  French  Oriental- 
ist: b.  Mayence,  21  Aug.  ISU;  d.  Bad-Ems,  29 
Aug.  1895.  Of  a  family  distingui^ed  for  learn- 
ing, whose  original  home  was  £)ereid>urg  in 
Saxony,  after  rabbinical  studies  in  his  early 
youth,  he  went  first  to  Giessen  and  then  to 
Bonn,  where  Freytag  was  his  Arabic  teacher, 
and  from  which  he  gained  his  doctorate  in 
1S34.  A  few  years  were  spent  as  private  tutor 
in  Amsterdam,  when  in  1838  he  settled  in  Paris. 
In  1852  he  became  proofreader  of  Oriental 
texts  at  the  Imprimene  Impiriale,  which  posi- 
tion he  resigned  in  1879,  owing  to  an  affection 
of  the  m.  He  was  an  active  educational  fac- 
tor in  French  Judaism,  and  with  wider  fields 
of  Oriental  learning  made  noteworthy  contribu- 
tions, his  erudite  works  proving  mines  of  value 
for  later  scholars.  For  example,  his  'Essai 
sur  I'histoire  et  la  giographle  de  la  Palestine' 
(Paris  1867)  shed  much  light  on  the  history  of 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ.  He  planned  a 
complete  edition  of  Saadia's  works  in  Arabic 
and  French,  a  large  part  appearing  in  his  life- 
time. He  issued  a  second  edition  of  S.  de 
Sa^s   'Seances  de  Hariri,'   and  collaborated 


DE  RBRUH  NATURA,  d?  ri-rtun  na- 
too'ri  (<0n  the  Nature  of  Things'),  a  philo- 
sophical poem  of  about  7,500  hexameter  verses, 
conceived  and  written  in  the  grand  style  that  is 
part  of  the  eiHc  form,  and  dealing  with  the 
physical  constitution  and  environment  of  himian 
life  with  a  view  to  the  emancipation  of  that  life 
from  the  tyranny  of  superstition  and  of  mean 
desire.  The  doctrines  set  forth  are  those  of 
Epicurus,  whom  the  author  reveres  as  the 
savior  of  mankind.  Of  this  author,  Titus  Lucre- 
tius Cams,  we  know  practically  nothing  except 
throug^  the  revelation  of  his  personality  that  is 
made  in  the  poem  itself.  Saint  Jerome,  it  is 
true,  in  his  continuation  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius,  says  that  Lucretius  was  born  in  95 
B.C.,  became  insane  through  the  effects  of  a 
love-potiooj  wrote  in  his  ludd  intervals  "several 
books*  which  Cicero  subsequently  edited,  and 
died  by  his  ovm  hand  in  his  forty-fourth  year. 
Every  clause  of  this  brief  statement  has  been 
disputed  and  there  is  no  general  agreement  as 
to  the  amount  of  truth  that  may  be  contained 
in  it.  It  would  seem,  on  the  one  hand,  highly 
improbable  that  a  i>oem  should  have  been  Uius 
composed  that  exhibits  on  almost  every  page 
extraordinary  acutenesg  of  observation  and 
reasotiing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  passionate 
intensity  which  marks  the  style  from  bt^nning 
to  end  has  suggested  to  many  readers,  as  it  did 
to  DeQuincey,  that  the  author  was  laboring 
imder  some  abnormal  strain,  and  the  latemal 
evidence  is  condusive  that  the  woik  did  not 
receive  final  revision.  But  interesting  as 
it  would  be  to  know  something  of  the  details 
of  the  poet's  life,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  such 
knowledge  would  materially  diange  the  idea 
that  we  liave  been  able  to  form  of  him  from 
his  work.  No  poet  was  ever  less  autobiogra]^ 
ical ;  no  poet  ever  made  a  more  complete  revda- 
tion  of  his  essential  self.  The  greater  part  of 
the  poem  is  concerned  with  the  proof  of  the 
cxbtence  and  character  of  the  laws  of  the 
physical  tmiverse.  Yet  Lucretius  it  interested 
in  ptnrsical  science  primarily  because  it  alone 
provides  the  necessary  foundation  for  his  doc- 
trine of  ethics.  Observing  everywhere  in  the 
history  of  the  Mediterranean  world  the  suffer- 
ings of  mankind  due  to  belief  in  the  power  of 
anthropomorphic  and  capricious  deities,  he  set 
himself  the  task  that  modem  science  has  in 
fact  accomplished,  to  prove  that  the  reign  of 
law  is  umversal,  that  given  causes  produce 
given  effects,  and  that  no  arbitrary  interpodtion 
of  an  external  power  can  modify  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  chain  of  causation.  It  follows 
that  man  is  master  of  his  fate,  that  neither  in 
this  worid  nor  in  the  next  (for,  the  soul  being 
atomic,  there  is  no  next)  can  the  gods  affect 
his  life  in  any  way  for  weal  or  for  woe,  and 
that  therefore,  if  only  he  is  willing  to  achieve 
knowledge  of  nature  and  control  of  himself,  he 
may  order  his  tiion^t  and  action  according  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  thus  live  a  life 
■that  is  worthy  of  the  gods.»  For  though  they 
have  no  power,  the  gods  do  exist  Somewhere 
in  the  interstellar  spaces  is  their  seat  and  there 
in  'passionless  tranquillity*  they  incarnate 
Epicurean  perfection.  No  aspect  of  the  poem 
is  more  striking  or  more  en^suging  than  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  LucretiDs  dwells  upon  this 
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ooDOeptioti  of  tmiversal  law  and  aupports  it  by 
a  literally  amanng  variety  o{  evitience.  Every- 
where in  the  poem  ttere  is  evideace  of  a  life 
passed  in  the  open  air.  He  draws  instances 
in  support  of  his  reasoning  from  phenomena 
within  the  range  of  everyone's  observatioa 
from  the  sky,  from  the  sea^  from  forest  and 
■tream,  from,  the  life  of  anunala  and  of  men. 
Yet  he  is  equals  at  home  in  the  stretdies  of 
in&nite  space  and  infiiiite  time  and  reasons  with 
no  less  absolute  confidence  about  the  world  of 
the  infinitesimallv  small,  where  the  atoms  that 
mtist  forever  elude  the  observation  of  the 
senses  are  laying  the  foundations  of  the  visible 
universe.  The  poem  shows,  in  fact,  that  he  had 
to  an  extent  that  is  surprising  in  a  disciple  of 
Epicunia  a  passion  for  Knowledge  for  its  own 
awe.  But  his  supreme  interest  was,  after  all, 
in  die  nobility  of  feeling,  thought  and  action 
that  this  rational  understanding  of  nature's  proc- 
esses brings  at  last  within  the  reach  of  men. 
Intellectually  an  aristocrat,  he  is  yet  essentially 
a  social  refoTmer,  and  is  moved  to  the  depths 
of  his  being  by  the  pathos  of  human  life.  And 
the  ever-present  tragedy  is  esped^lv  poignant 
because  it  is  quite  annecessaiy.  Tne  way  of 
salvation  is  simple  and  obvious ;  yet  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  persuade  men  to  follow  it 
Happiness,  for  which  all  mankind  strives,  con- 
tinues to  be  sought  by  means  that  all  experience 
«rove«  will  still,  as  heretofore,  fail  to  secure  it 
Simplicihr  of  bving,  riches  gained  not  by  in- 
crease of  possessions  but  by  diminution  of  de- 
sires, contentment  found  in  fundamental  human 
relationships,  a  life,  in  brief,  devoid  of  ambition 
and  largely  contemj^ative,  such  an  ordering  of 
existence  even  in  a  world  Trfiose  laws  art  on 
flie  vdiole,  austere,  will  gain  for  man  real  ha^ 
pioeas,  and,  at  the  worst,  such  happiness  as  is 
possibte  under  the  circumstances.  For  a  ma- 
ture mind  cannot  be  content  with  fatiy-tales. 
The  facts  of  life  and  equally  the  fact  of  death 
mnst  be  faced  uncompromisingly  if  man  is  to 
retain  his  self-respect.  Rational  beings  will  seek 
therefore  a  possible,  not  an  impossible,  happiness. 
Lucretius  preaches  this  gospel  of  quietism  with 
the  fervor  of  an  evangelist  and  the  imaginative 
power  of  a  great  poet. 

The  poem  has  bMn  finely  translated  into  prose 
by  H.  A.  L  Munro  (4th  ed.,  Cambridge  1886) 
and  by  C  Bailey  (Oxford  1910) ;  into  verse  by 
W.  E.  Leonard  (New  York  1916).  Illuminat- 
ing criticism  mav  be  found  in  the  following 
works:  Sellar,  W.  Y.,  'Roman  Poets  of  the 
Republic*  (3d  ed.,  Oxford  1889)  - 
t.  W.,   'Latin  Uterature>    (New  Y. 


provinces  of  Minister  and  Connaoglit,  Ireland. 
It  is  24  mites  long  and  from  two  to  six  miles 
broad.  (2)  A  lake  in  the  sonthesst  of  the 
countv  of  Donegal,  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland. 
It  is  tnree  miles  long  and  two  and  one~half  miles 
wide.  Saint's  Isle  and  Station  Island  are  in 
this  lake. 

DERHATTTIS.  a  name  given  to  certain 
inflammations  of  the  sldn,  characterized  not  so 
much  according  to  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  pathological  changes  taking  place  in  the 
skin,  but  ramer  from  tneir  cause.  These  causes 
may  act  from  within  or  without  The  charac- 
tenstic  change  taking  place  is  some  form  of  ery- 
thema or  redness,  with  the  characteristic  heat, 
redness  and  swelling.  Thus  there  are  founa 
dermatitis  traumatica,  or  the  dermatitis  set  up 
by_  mechanical  injuries  such  as  blows,  pressure, 
friction,  scratching;  dermatitis  calorica,  such  as 
is  due  to  sunburn  or  frostbite;  X-ray  dermatitis, 
dermatitis  venenata,  due  to  animal,  vegetable 
or  mineral  poisons,  such  as  mustard,  turpentine, 
croton-oil,  tartar  tenetic,  poison  ivy.  nettle,  an- 
iline dves,  strong  adds,  strong  altralis,  arnica, 
etc;  oetmatitis  medicamentosa  or  drug  erup- 
tions, such  as  happen  following  the  use  of  anti- 
febrin,  antipyrin,  oelladonna,  arsenic,  bromides, 
iodides,  etc.  There  may  be  also  dermatitis  £ol- 
lowinK  vaccination  or  following  poisoning  in 
wounds.  There  are  other  forms  too  numerous 
to    mention,    but    those    given    are    the    com- 
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Mackail, 

_ _       ,     .  '  Yorie  1895); 

Duff,  J.  W.,  'Literary  History  of  Rome'  (2d 
ed.  London  1910)  ;  Santayana,  G.,  'Three  Philo- 
sophical Poets'  (Harvard  University  1910) ; 
Woodberry,  G.  E.,  'Inspiration  of  Poetry* 
(New  York  1910);  Thomson,  J.  A.  K.,- 'Greek 
Tradition*  (New  York  1915);  Masson,  J., 
'Lucretius,  Epicurean  and  Poet'  (2  vols..  New 
York  1907,  1909).  Consult  also  Mallock, 
W.  H..  'Lucretius  on  Life  and  Death*  (New 
York  1900)  and  Tennyson's  poem  *Lucretius.' 
W.  A.  Merrill  has  edited  tibe  Latin  text  with 
an  introduction  and  full  commentary  on  all 
six  books    (New  York  1907) 

Nelson  G.  McCeka. 
DB  fiBSZKE.    See  Reszke. 


DBRHATOLOGY  (from  Or.  derma,  the 
skin),  a  science  that  treats  of  skin  diseases.  See 
Skir 

DBRMATOPHYTB,  a  parautic  plant  & 
sort  of  fungus  infesting  the  cuticle  and  epider- 
mis of  men  and  animals,  and  giving  rise  to 
various  forms  of  skin  diseases.  'The  com- 
monly known  species  are  Aehorion  schxnleinii 
(favus)  ;  Trichophyton  tons»rans  (ringworm), 
and  Microsporon  fnrfvr  (dandruff,  scurf). 

DERHBSTBS,  d^r-mes'tez,  a  genus  of 
coleopterous  insects,  the  type  of  the  family  Der- 
mestuta.  The  larvae  of  tlus  genus  are  covered 
with  slippery  hairs.  They  devour  dead  bodies, 
skins,  leather  and  other  animal  substances.  One 
species  {D.  lardarius)  is  known  by  the  name  of 
bacon-beetle,  and  is  often  found  in  ill~kept  ham 
or  pork  chops.  Mat^  insects,  the  larvs  of 
which  have  similar  habits  to  those  of  the  true 
Dermerfes,  sometimes  receive  that  name,  al- 
though they  really  belong  to  the  genera  Alia- 
genus,  Necrophorus,  etc 

DERMOT  MAC  MURRAGH,  Irish  king; 
the  last  ruler  of  Leinster  before  the  sover- 
eign^ was  assumed  by  Strongbow  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II  of  England.  He  became  king  of 
Leinster  in  1140,  and  having  earned  off  the 
wife  of  O'Ruarc,  Prince  of  Leitrim,  was  at- 
tacked by  the  latter  and  was  driven  from  Ireland 
in  1167.  He  betook  himself  to  Aquitaine.  where 
he  did  homage  to  the  English  king,  who  granted 
him  permission  (o  enlist  adventurers  in  England 
to  aid  him  in  recovering  his  kingdom.  He 
received  the  aid  of  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  usually  called  Strongbow.  who  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Eva  in  1170.  With  his  aid 
he  proved  victorious,  but  when  he  died  in  tbe 
same  year  his  kingdom  was  assumed  by  hit 
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DBRNBURO,  iSm'hoora,  Benilisrd,  Ger- 
man statestnan:  b.  Hesse-Darmstadt  1856.  Of 
Jewish  extraction,  he  received  a  commercial 
education  and  as  a  youne  man  came  to 
America  and  cng^ed  in  banking  business, 
acquiring  a  good  knowlec^  of  American 
methods  and  the  English  language.  In  1906 
he  was  appointed  Colonial  Secretary,  and  dur- 
ing his  four  years'  tenure  of  the  office  he  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
German  colonies,  notably  Southwest  Africa.  His 
hustling  business  methods  and  brusque  manners 
brought  him  into  frequent  conflict  with  other 
officials,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign,  _  A 
wealthy  man,  he  occupied  himself  mainly  with 
economic  studies  till  the  European  War  broke 
out,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to 
co-operate  with  Count  Bemstorff  to  win  Ameri- 
can friendship.  The  press  campaign  he  con- 
ducted in  New  York  was  directed  toward 
justifyine  German  policy  and  placing-  En^and 
with  Belgiimi  in  the  wrong.  He  pubhshed 
Germany's  peace  conditions  in  April  1915,  de- 
claring there  was  nothing  in  the.  German 
pTt^ram  "which  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  especially  the  United  States,* 

DERNE.  dem,  or  OERNA,  Africa,  town 
of  Tripoli,  in  Barca,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  in  a  fertile  district.  It  was  captured  by 
the  United  States  fleet  in  1805  during  the  war 
apinst  Tripoli.  Pop,  about  7,000.  See  Derns 
Expedition, 

DERNE  EXPEDITION  (Derna  or 
Dern),  a.  military  expedition  undertaken  during 
1805  by  William  Eaton  (q.v.),  United  States 
consul  to  Tunis  in  1799-1803,  to  secure  recog- 
nition of  American  international  rights.  Eaton 
became  indignant  at  the  abjea  submission  of 
Christendom,  part  from  fear  and  part  from 
greed,  to  the  wretched  Barbary  pirates;  he  bad 
raged  at  their  insults  year  after  year  while  he 
was  constil  at  Tunis;  and  when  Tripoli,  in  1^1, 
finally  insisted  on  war  despite  all  payments, 
eagerly  seized  the  chance  of  ending  its  robberies 
once  for  all  by  making  it  a  United  States  pro- 
tectorate. About  1792  Hamet  Caramanli  or 
Caramelli,  iiasha  of  Tripoli,  had  been  deposed 
by  his  brotner  Yusuf  and  fled  to  Timis.  where 
he  was  then  living;  and  Eaton  resolved  to 
have  the  United  States  restore  him  on  con- 
dition of  peace  and  no  tribute,  and  thus 
strike  terror  into  the  other  piratical  states. 
He  borrowed  $22,000  for  Hamet  to  equip  a 
force  with  which  our  navy  was  to  co-opeiate: 
but  the  naval  commanders'  bands  were  tiea 
by  their  instructions,  and  in  1803  Eaton's 
plain-spoken  refusal  to  comply  with  the  bey's 
extortions  caused  his  peremptory  dismissal  as 
consul.  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  urged  Jefferson  to  make  the  country  a 
United  States'  protectorate,  but  the  govern- 
ment did  not  feel  justified  in  giving  carte 
blanche  for  so  daring  a  scheme.  At  length, 
in  March  1804-,  Eaton  was  sent  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  "naval  agent*  with  Barron's  squad- 
ron, but  without  authorirt  or  instructions.  He 
cared  for  neither  squadron  nor  authority  if 
he  could  have  help  and  be  left  to  act  nn- 
trammeled.  Meantime  Hamet  Caramanli  had 
failed  and  fled  to  Egypt,  where,  when  Eaton 
arrived  at  Cairo  on  8  December  (having  heard 
at  Malta,  in  September,  of  Hamet's  fiasco),  the 
viceroy  was  besieging  him  and  a  few  followers 
at  Uinyeh  on  the  Nile.    Eaton  rescued  him  at 
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great  pains  and  some  peril,  and  brought  him  to 
Alexandria;  made  >  P^ct  with  him  and  a  plan 
of  campai^  with  Barron,  and  collected  an 
'army'  of  some  500  floaters  —  the  majority 
Arabs,  some  Tripolttan  Kabyles,  a  hundred  Alex- 
andrian Christian  Greeks  and  Americans,  a 
most  extraordinary  rabble  for  a  desperate  mili- 
tary venture— and  started  for  a  march  of  600 
miles  across  the  Libyan  Desert  to  Derne,  the 
seaport  caintal  of  Barca,  the  most  fertile  prov- 
ot  TripoH.  They  had  no  provisions  but 
"'  ■'    '      id   no  water  for  days  to- 

_..  _   ..Jan.   once   the   Arabs   with 

were   on   the   point   of    deserting   in   a 

body  or  cutting  Eaton's  throat.  I'" 
and  moral  force  finally  pulled  the  e 
through  a  six  weeks'  march  to  'Bomba,  Just 
east  of  Derne,  17  April  1805;  but  no  ships 
were  in  sight  The  Arabs  cursed  him  afresh 
as  an  infidel  traitor  and  resolved  to  break  im 
next  morning;  Eaton  and  the  Christians  toME 
post  on  a  hill  for  the  ni^t  and  lit  fires,  and 
next  morning  the  waiting  fleet  saw  the  smcjce 
and  came  in.  The  Arabs  rejoined  them  and 
after  restocking  from  the  fleet  and  resting  a 
week,  on  the  25lh,  in  co-opesation  with  three 
cruisers,  they  sssailed  Derne,  defended  by 
earthworks  and  600  men.  On  the  27th  thn 
carried  it  by  storm,  Eaton  being  shot  throng 
the  wrist  A  large  force  was  sent  from  Tripoli 
to  retake  it  and  on  13  May  he  repulsed  it  in  a 
sharp  engagement  with  the  aid  of  the  fleet's 
guns.  AJoother  month  passed;  Dcme  showed 
no  enthusiasm  over  Hamet,  one  Oriental  mas- 
ter being  about  the  same  as  another;  Eaton 
could  not  march  on  Tripoli,  some  700  miles 
farther  on,  but  the  pasha's  troops  could  not 
drive  him  from  Deme.  Suddenly  the  ground 
was  cut  from  under  his  feet  by  the  treaty 
arranged  with  the  pasha  by  ToUas  Lear,  United 
States  consul-general  for  Algiers  and  commis- 
sioner of  peace,  it  is  said  tnrou^  jealousy  of 
Eaton's  success.  Hamet's  supporters  were  left 
to  the  pasha's  vengeance,  Hamet  to  European 
exile  and  a  grudging  pension,  and  Hamet's  lam- 
ijy  became  possessions  of  the  pasha,  (See  Bar- 
bary PowEBS,  United  States.  Tsemiivs  and 
Wars  with  the).  Eaton  returned  to  America, 
and  his  services,  while  slighted  or  ignored  by 
government  officials,  were  reoognized  *as  the 
virtues  and  undaunted  courage  of  a  single 
man,'  in  a  resolution  passed  t^  a  large  ma- 
jority in  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  S  Feb. 
1806,  the  committee  for  the  sale  of  Eastern 
lands  being  °^authorized  and  directed  to  convey 
to  William  Eaton,  Esa.,  a  citizen  of  this  Com- 
monwealth and  to  his  tieirs  and  assigns,  a  tract 
of  land,  to  contain  10,000  acres  of  any  of  the 
unawropriated  land  of  this  Commonwealth  in 
the  District  of  Maint^  excgtting  the  ten  town- 
ships on  Penobscot  River.*  His  exploit  was 
also  perpetuated  in  verse  by  Paine,  author  of 
'Home,  Sweet  Home,'  and  by  John  Pierpont 
In  1808  General  Eaton  was  the  principal  ^ent 
in  foiling  the  Aaron  Burr  conspiracy  to  invade 
Mexico.  Consult  'Life  of  the  late  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Ea(on>  (Brookfield  1813). 

DEROSNE,  d^rSn,  Charles,  French  chem- 
ist and  inventor :  b,  Paris  1780 ;  d.  there  Septem- 
ber 1846.  He  devised  a  still  for  the  rectification 
of  alcohol  so  arran^d  that  instead  of  the 
weaker  aqueous  spirit  which  distilled  being 
completely  condensed  by  cold  water,  it  was  con- 
densed by  water  only  a  little  under  the  boiling 
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point  of  the  mixture,  so  that  while  the  alcohd 
still  remained  as  vapor,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  watery  vapor  was  condensed,  and  thus  the 
distillate  was  made  stronKcr.  This  apparatus 
is  called  by  his  name.  His  most  important 
research  was  into  the  composition  of  opium, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  isolated  a  crystal- 
line body,  long  distinguished  as  Derosne's  salt. 
He  himself  did  not  determine  its  character,  and 
it  was  not  till  some  years  later  that  it  was 
distinguished  as  an  "alkaloid  by  Robiauet,  and 
called  by  him  narcotin,  the  name  by  which  it  is 
now  known.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  ani- 
mal charcoal  for  decoloriiing  syrup. 

DE  ROSNY,  ro'ne,  L£oa  Louis  Lncien 
Prunol.  French  Orientalist:  b.  Loos,  France, 
5  Aug.  1837.  He  studied  in  Paris  at  the  Ecole 
des  Langues  Orientales,  became  professor  of 
Japanese  at  the  Special  School  of  Languages  in 
1868  and  founderof  the  International  Congress 
of  Orientalists.  In  1863  he  was  interpreter  to 
the  Japanese  ambassadors  at  Paris,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Holland,  England  and  Russia. 
He  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor  ■- 
•   ■      •     '         ;  nominated       "'  ' 


_  _  'Asiatic    Studies' 

(1864) ;     *The  Origin  of  Language'    (1869) ; 
Mapanese  Anthology'  <1871)  ;   <A  Grammar  of 


r  hieratiquc  yncalfque'  {1883;_  2d  ed., 
HRiOl  ;  'Le  livre  sacrt  et  canonique  de 
Tantiquiti  Japonaise'  (1885);  'Les  populations 
danubiennes'  (1882-85);  'Le  Taoisme  (1892); 
'Cours  pratique  de  la  langue  Japonaise' 
(1903);  *L'Amcrique  prfcolombienne>  (1904); 
<La  Bible  du  Japon'  (1904),  and  various  trans- 
lations, pamphlets  and  essays. 

DB  ROSSET,  Annand  John,  American 
physician:  b.  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  17  Nov.  1767; 
d.  thert  1  April  1859.  He  was  the  son  of 
Moses  John  De  Rosset  of  London  and  Mary 
Ivie,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  In  1784  he 
was  matriculated  at  Princeton.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  session  of  his  collegiate  course  a 
fellow-studenl,  Robert  G.  Harfjer,  observing  his 
rigid  econcany  and  close  attention  to  duties  and 
bis  determination  to  remain  at  the  college 
during  vacation  for  want  of  funds  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  journey  home,  offered  to 
be  his  teacher  in  the  studies  of  the  next  year. 
The  offer  was  gladly  accepted  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  session  De  Rosset  was  promoted 
to  an  advanced  class,  completing  his  course  in 
three  years.  While  at  the  medical  college  be 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Dr,  Rush,  with  whom 
he  had  a  long  correspondence.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
be  post-physician,  which  office  be  held  for 
many  years.  During  two  or  more  terms  he 
served  in  the  town  government.  His  writings 
were  confined  to  contributions  to  medical  putJi- 
cations  —  a  pamphlet  '  De  f ebribus  intermittenti- 
bus.'  a  Latin  thesis,  etc.  His  son,  UosES  John: 
b.  Wihninglon,  N.  C,  11  Jan.  I79B;  d.  there, 
30  June  1826,  also  entered  the  metUcal  pro- 
fession, in  which  be  was  associated  with  his 
father  from  1818  until  his  death.  AitHAin) 
John,  another  son  of  Armand  John  De  Rosset, 
was  bom  in  Wilmington,  6  Oct  1807;  d.  1897. 
He  attended  the  mescal  college  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  in  1826-27.  and  was  graduated  at  tbe 


medical  department  of  the  Universiw  of  Peim- 
sylvaria  in  1827.  From  1828  to  1837  he  prac- 
tised his  profession  in  Wilmington  and  then  en- 
gafCed  in  mercantile  affairs,  which  he  rehn- 
quished  only  a  few  years  previous  to  his  demise 
at  the  advanced  age  of  90  years. 

DE  ROSSET,  HoBci  John,  American 
physician,  son  of  Armand  John  De  Rosset 
(1807-97)  :  b  Pittsboro,  N.  C,  4  July  1838;  d 
Wilmington,  N,  €.,  1  May  1881.  In  youth  he 
showed  remarkable  aptitude  for  languages  and 
mathematics.  He  spent  three  years  in  Geneva  at 
the  famous  school  of  Diederich  and  si)ent  six 
months  in  Cologne  to  perfect  himself  in  Ger- 
man. He  was  graduated  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  New  York  in 
1859  and  was  appointed  resident  physician  at 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  Yort  in  the  same  year. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered 
the  Confederate  army  as  assistant  surgeon  and, 
after  serving  through  Stonewall  Jackson's  Val- 
ley campaign,  was  promoted  to  full  surgeon  and 
assigned  to  duty  in  Richmond.  Subsequently  he 
was  detached  as  inspector  of  hospitals  of  the 
department  of  Henrico.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  settled  in  Baltimore,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed adjunct  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. He  was  also  professor  of  chemistry  m 
the  dental  college  of^  that  city.  He  here  pre- 
pared himself  lor  practice  in  diseases  of  the 
ear  and  eye,  and  in  1873  removed  to  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  and  devoted  himself  to  this  specialty, 
becoming  also  a  contributor  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Medical  Journal.  To  improve  his  health 
he  removed  for  ?  time  to  Teitas  but  soon  re- 
turned to  Baltimore,  where  he  issued  a  trans- 
lation of  Bouchardat's  'Annual  Abstract  of 
Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and 
Toxicolo^  for  1867.'  His  writings  were  chiefly 
contributions   to  medical   journals. 

DSROULEDE,  di-roo-Ud',  Paul,  French 
poet:  b.  Paris,  2  Sept.  1846;  d.  1914.  Hb 
'Soldier  Songs'  (1872)  and  'Military  Refrains' 
(1888)  were  immensely  popular,  and  won  him 
the  presidency  of  the  Patriotic  League,  an  as- 
sociation intensely  hostile  to  Germans,  and 
whose  agitation  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  a  col- 
lision with  Ciermany,  wherefore  the  poet  was 
prevailed  on  to  retire  from  the  presidency.  He 
was  the  chief  advocate  of  the  ■revanche' 
against  (^rmany,  having  taken  part  as  a  soldier 
in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1870-71.  In 
1883  he  went  to  Russia  to  further  the  cause  of 
a  Franco- Russian  alliance;  and  supported  (Gen- 
eral Boulanger  during  his  temporary  rise  to 
power.  His  anti-Semitism  was  marked  during 
the  Drej'fus  ease.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  1893-95  and  1898-99.  He 
was  condemned  to  banishment  in  1900  tor  10 
years  for  conspiracy  against  the  republic.  The 
amnesty  of  1905  reduced  this  to  five  years,  and 
in  1906  he  sought  but  unsuccessfully  re-election 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  wrote  a  drama 
on  patriotism,  'The  Hetman,'  and  the  semi-re- 
ligtoos  drama,  'The  Moabitess.'  Other  works 
are  a  patriotic  cantata,  'Vive  !a  France'  (1880)  ; 
•Messire  du  Guesclin'  (1895)  ;  'La  Mort  de 
Hoche'  (1897);  <Po*siesmilita ires'  (1896);  etc. 

DERR,  Louis,  American  nhysidst :  b.  Potts- 
ville.  Pa.,  6  Aug.  186a  In  1889  he  was  graduated 
at  Amherst  College   and  studied  also  at  die 
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Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  1892,  and 
at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  1892-93.  In 
1892  he  became  assistant  in  physics  at  the  Uas- 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  became 
full  professor  in  1909,  He  was  also  instructor 
in  physics  at  Boston  University  1893-98,  and 
from  1895  to  1908  was  in  charge  of  instruction 
in  pl\ysics  at  the  Boston  Norma!  School  of 
Gymnastics.  He  is  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  member  of 
the  American  Physical  Society.  He  has  pub- 
lished 'Notes  on  the  Principles  of  Dynamo  and 
Transformer  Design'  (1*2);  'Photography 
for  Students  of  Physics  and  ajemistry*  (1906). 
He  edited  the  'Cyclopedia  of  Engineering* 
(1902;  2d  ed.,  1912)  and  since  1907  is  assistant 
editor  of  Chemical  Abstracts.  He  has  also 
published  numerous  papers  in  scientific  journals. 

DERRICK,  a  mechanical  device  for  lifting 
and  shifting  heavj^  weights.  The  simplest  form 
of  derrick  is  the  gin,  a  tripod  of  three  legs,  with 
a,  compound  pulley  at  the  apex  and  another  at 
the  hoisting  hook  and  a  windlass  to  operate  the 
ptitley  rope.  These  simple  derricks  are  easily 
portable  and  are  used  very  commonly  for  lift- 
ing stone^  pulling  stumps,  loweri^  iron  pipes 
into  trenches  ana  similar  work.  The  builders' 
derrick  h^  two  legs  framed  together  like  a 
broad  ladder  and  set  wider  apart  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top.  The  foot  piece  at  the  bottom 
is  fitted  with  wheels  which  run  sideways  along 
a  plank  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  building.  The 
top  of  the  derrick  is  inclined  toward  the  build- 
ing and  is  held  in  position  by  guy  ropes.  This 
form  of  derrick  is  used  bjr  stone  masons  to  lift 
and  set  in  place  stone  facing  sills,  lintels,  col- 
umns, etc.  It  is  sometimes  footed  on  a  beam 
of  an  upper  story,  hanginf^  outward  over  the 
street  and  used  also  to  hoist  lumber,  window 
frames  and  the  like. 

For  large  and  heavy  work,  as  in  excavations 
and  the  erections  of  steel-frame  buildings,  the 
derrick  in  common  use  is  the  guy  derrick,  com- 
prising a  mast  held  upright  by  four  to  seven 
guys  widely  extended  and  secia'ely  anchored 
and  a  boom  attached  to  the  mast  near  the  bot- 
tom by  a  hin^d  joint,  so  that  it  may  rise  and 
fall  in  a  vertical  plane ;  the  whole  having  the 
outline  of  the  letter  V.  The  foot  of  the  mast 
is  a  pivot  t>in  set  in  an  opening  ia  a  heavy  base 
plate,  or,  in  very  large  derricks,  a  ball  and 
socket  joint.  The  guys  at  the  top  are  attached 
to  a  thick  circular  plate  which  slips  down  on  a 
gud^on  pin.  The  mast  is  thus  free  to  revolve 
and  if  the  derrick  is  siriall,  it  ts  swung  by  means 
of  a  horizontal  pushing  bar ;  if  large,  the  base 
of  the  mast  is  fitted  with  a  bull  wheel,  from 
five  to  eight  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  operated 
by  cable  from  a  winding  engine.  Derricks  are 
usually  equipped  with  two  separate  hoists,  one 
lifting  the  load  and  the  other  drawing  in  the 
■goj  ropes  which .  control  the  sag  of  the  boom 
away  from  the  mast  The  winding  drums  which 
do  this  work  are  generally  detached  from  the 
derrick  itself,  but  in  some  cases  the  winding 
machinery  is  built  on  a  platform  attached  to  the 
base  of  Uie  mast  and  revolves  with  it  upon  a 
cogged  circular  track.  In  confined  situations, 
as  between  buildings  in  cities,  where  there  lacks 
room  to  stretch  guys  to  support  the  mast,  the 
Stiff-leg  derrick  is  used.  In  this  type  the  mast 
is  held  at  the  top  by  two  heavy  beams  or  legs 
which  spread  apart  at  the  ground  to  the  ends 
of  an  arc  of  90  degrees.    The  bases  of  these 


legs  are  heavily  anchored  with  ston^  bags  of 
sand  and  gravel  or  other  weighty  material. 

Small  derricks  are  of  wood;  the  masts  being 
from  20  to  45  feet  in  height,  and  respectively 
from  10  to  22  inches  square,  and  with  booms 
relatively  from  8  to  16  mches  square.  A  five- 
ton  derrick  will  have  a  mast  25  feet  long,  and 
a  boom  of  30  feet.  The  guys  will  be  wire  cables 
of  one  inch  diameter,  and  the  hoisting  cable 
f  rwn  five-eighths  to  three-quarters  inch  in  diam- 
eter. If  the  derrick  is  upheld  with  stiff  legs, 
they  will  have  the  same  cross  section  as  the 
mast,  and  be  as  long  as  the  working  area  will 
permit.  In  stiff-leg  derricks  the  mast  is 
usually  much  shorter  than  the  boom.  The  masts 
and  booms  of  timber  derricks  are  sometimes 
trussed  with  iron  rods  to  stren^en  them,  but 
for  extra  heavy  work  the  derrick  is  often  all 
metal,  of  latticed  structural  steel.  (See  Chane). 
Consult  Adams,  H.,  'The  Mechanics  of  Build- 
ing Construction'  (New  Yoric  1912) ;  Hess, 
H.  D.,  'Machine  Design;  Hoists,  Derricks, 
Cranes'  (Philadelphia  1912)  ;  Thomson,  T.  K., 
'Hoisting  Machines  for  the  Handling  of  Ma- 
terials'  (New  Yoric  1908). 

DB  RUSSY,  Ren£  Edward,  American  mili- 
tary officer:  b.  Hkiti,  W.  I,.  22  Feb.  1789;  d 
San  Francisco,  23  Nov.  1865.  He  graduated 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1812, 
serving  with  credit  in  the  war  with  England. 
He  subsequently  supervised  the  construction  of 
fortifications  in  New  York  harbor  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he  con- 
structed defenses  in  San  Francisco  harbor. 

DERVISH,  the  Persian  word  for  the  Ara- 
bic faqir  or  fakir.    See  Fakix. 

DERWENT,  dir'wSnt,  (1)  the  name  of 
four  rivers  in  England,  in  Derbyshire,  Yoric- 
shire,  Durham  and  Cumberland,  respectively. 
The  Yorkshire  Derwent  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Ousft  (2)  A  river  in  Tasmania.  It  rises  in 
Lake  Saint  Clare  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
and  enters  Storm  Bay  by  an  estuary.  A  Ugbt- 
house,  elevated  70  feet  above  the  sea,  has  been 
erected  on  Iron  Pot  Island,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Derwent,  exhibiting  a  fixed  light,  visible 
at  from  12  to  15  miles'  distance.  On  the  Der- 
went estuary  is  the  town  of  Hobart  Its  en- 
tire length  is  about  130  miles  and  it  is  navigable 
as  far  as  Hobart. 

DERWENTWATER,  James  Ratdiffe, 
Earl  or,  English  nobleman:  t  London,  28  Jime 
1689;  d.  London,  24  Feb.  1716.  His  grand- 
father had  been  created  Earl  of  Derwentwater 
by  James  II,  and  his  father,  Francis,  married 
a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  II.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  in  1705  and  entertained  a 
personal  attachment  toward  the  Stuart  family, 
which  induced  him  to  take  part  in  the  attempt 
to  restore  them  to  the  Enj^ish  throne.  The 
standard  of  revolt  having  been  raised  in  Scot- 
land, Lord  Derwentwater  commenced  the 
movement  in  England  on  6  Oct  1715.  The 
cause  of  the  Pretender  was  a  losing  one  from 
the  first,  and  in  spite  of  the  energy  and  courage 
displayed  by  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and 
other  Jacobite  nobles,  they  were  compelled  to 
surrender  at  discretion  at  Preston  on  13  Nov. 
1715.  The  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  being  im- 
peached for  high  treason,  pleaded  guilty,  and 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  His  estates  were 
confiscated  and  given  to  Greenwich  Hos^taL 
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DSRWENTWATBR,  or  KESWICK 
LAKS,  a  beautiful  lake  in  Cumberland,  Eng- 
land, in  the  vale  of  Keswick.  It  is  about  three 
miles  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
and  stretches  from  Skiddaw  on  the  north  to 
Uie  hilU  of  BorrowdaJe.  Near  the  northeast 
comer  is  the  celebrated  cascade  of  Lodore. 
Its  waters  are  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  Der- 

DBKZHAVIN,  dyer-zha'yen,  Gabriel  Ro- 
numovitch,  Russian  lyric  poet :  b.  Kazan,  14 
July  1743;  d.  Novgorod,  6  July  1816.  He 
joined  the  Preobrazhenslgr  Guard  in  1782,  be- 
coming lieutenant-captain  in  1783.  He  became 
successively  governor  of  Olonetz  (1784)  and 
of  Tambov  (1^5).  In  ITO.he  was  called  to 
the  Senate,  in  1800  was  master  of  the  Imperial 
treasury,  and  in  1802  was  Minister  of  Justice, 
The  year  following  he  was  permitted  to  retire 
on  full  pay.  His  poetic  talent  had  become  early 
developed,  and  he  is  generally  allowed  to  hold 
the  first  place  among  the  poets  who  appeared 
during  the  reign  of  Catherine.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  this  empress,  and  has 
cel^rated  her  in  his  most  brilliant  odes.  Of 
diese,  at  once  the  most  beautiful  and  the  best 
known  is  his  'Oda  Bog,'  or  'Ode  to  God,* 
which,  for  sublimity  both  of  thou^t  and  ex- 
pression, has  seldom  been  surpassed,  and  has 
oeen  translated  into  most  European  languages. 
Almost  all  his  poems  are  rich  in  true  poetic 
beauties,  though  occasionally  he  indulges  too 
much  in  gaudy  Oriental  metaphor.  His  works, 
containing,  in  addition  to  the  Odes,  several 
dramatic  pieces  and  prose  writings,  were  tnib- 
lished  at  Saint  Petersburg  (9  vols.,  1864-83), 
the  eighth  volume  of  which  is  a  biography  ot 
the  author  by  the  editor,  J.  Grot  See  Ode  to 
God. 

DESAGUADBRO,  da-sa-gwa-da'rd,  a  val- 
ley in  Bolivia  and  Peru,  between  two  ridjtes  of 
the  Andes  into  which  the  great  chain  divides, 
near  the  cily  of  Potosl.  This  valley  or  table- 
land is  about  400  miles  in  length,  and  varies 
from  30  to  80  miles  in  breadth;  area  150,000 
square  miles,  and  includes  Lake  Titicaca,  and 
the  smaller  lake  Aullagas  or  Uros.  Desagua- 
dero  signifies  in  Spanish  "a  channel.^ 

DESAGUADBRO  RIVER,  Bolivia,  the 
outlet  for  the  waters  of  Lake  Titicaca.  It  is 
180  miles  in  length,  running  from  Lake  Titicaca 
southward  to  Lake  Poopi>  or  Agullas,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Oruro.  The  lake  last  mentioned  is 
without  any  known  outlet  For  many  years 
traffic  on  this  river  has  been  hampered,  the 
Lake  Titicaca  steamers  running  only  as  far  as 
the  town  of  Desaguadero  (the  neaa  of  naviga- 
tion, pending  improvements,  for  boats  of  con- 
siderable size),  while  beyond  that  town  smaller 
steamers,  engaged  in  canying  the  silver  and 
tin  ores  of  Oruro  and  the  copper  ot  Cotocoro, 
descended  to  a  point  40  miles  farther  down  the 
stream.  A  concession  for  canalizing  the 
Desaguadero  so  as  to  extend  navigation  about 
200  tniles  farther  south  was  panted  by  the 
Bolivian  government  to  a  Peruvian  corporation 
in  1892.  Moreover  a  railroad  has  been  built 
from  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca  to 
Cuzco.  These  works  form  a  system  of  land 
and   water    transportation   imique    in    all    ihe 


nectiug  the  historic  Cucco  (the  ancient  loca 
coital)  and  the  extensive  silver  and  lead  dis- 
tricts of  Totalaya  on  the  north,  with  the  mines 
of  G>rocoro  and  Oruro. 

DSSAIX  DB  VBYGOUX,  dt-sa'  d6  vi-goo, 
Louis  Charles  Antoine,  French  general:  b. 
Saint  Hiiaire-d'Ayat,  Auverene,  17  Aug.  1768; 
d.  Marengo,  14  June  1800.  Entering  the  army 
at  15,  he  was  in  1792  appointed  aide  to  Prince 
Victor  de  Broglie,  commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine.  He  was  promoted  to  the  command 
of  a  brigade  in  1793-94,  and  then  of  a  division. 
In  1796  he  covered  himself  with  glory  by  his 
heroic  conduct  in  Moreau's  famous  retreat 
through  the  Black  Forest.  Behind  the  ruinous 
fortress  of  Kehl,  Desaix  resisted  the  Austrian 
army  for  more  than  two  months,  only  capitulat- 
ing m  January  1797,  when  his  ammunition  was 
spent  He  served  with  Bonaparte  in  Egypt, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  greatly,  and  vm 
appointed  governor  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
country.  He  completely  subdued  Upper  Egypt, 
and  received,  as  a  testimony  of  admiration 
from  Bonaparte,  a  sword,  wim  this  inscription 
on  its  blade,  "Conqueie  de  la  Haute  t^j^ite.* 
His  own  soldiers  used  to  compare  him  to 
Bayard,  white  the  inhabitants  named  him  'the 
Just  Sultan.'  He  was  obliged,  however,  in 
1800,  to  ^gn  the  unfavorable  treaty  of  £1  Arish- 
with  the  Turks  and  English,  and  on  his  way  to 
France  was  captured  and  detained  by  Lord 
Keith  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  afterward  ob- 
tained his  parole,  and  returned  from  E^iypt 
just  in  time  to  lake  part  in  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  in  which  he  was  Idlled.  A  statue  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory  at  Paris,  (insult 
Bonval,  R,  <Histoire  de  Desaix>  (Paris  1881). 

DESATIR,  the  name  given  to  a  collection 
of  sacred  books,  purporting  to  be  the  work  of 
the  IS  old  Persian  profdiets,  to^iether  with  a 
book  of  Zoroaster.  The  collection  is  written 
in  a  language  no  longer  spoken  and  equally 
different  from  the  ZencL  the  Pehlvi  and  modem 
Persian.  The  last  of  the  IS  prophets,  Sasan, 
who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Sassanides,  literally  translated  the  Desatir,  and 
accompanied  it  with  commentaries.  This  wotk 
was  until  the  17tb  century  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  ancient  Persian  religious  doc- 
trines, interwoven  with  astrology  and  demon- 
ology;  and,  after  having  been  forgotten  for 
about  a  century  and  a  half,  was  discovered  at 
Ispahan  and  published  at  Bombay  in  1818. 
Erskine  added  an  English  translation,  but  con- 
sidered the  collection  as  spurious ;  and  Sylvester 
de  Sacy  believed  it  the  work  of  a  Parsee  in  the 
4th  century  of  the  Hegira,  who  invented  the 
language.  By  some,  however,  it  is  considered 
as  genuine.  No  trace  of  any  connection  with 
the  Zendavesta  and  the  ma^c  of  the  Parsees 
has  been  found  in  the  Desatir. 

DdSAUGIERS,  di-io'zha.  Marc  Atitofaw 
Madeleine,  French  song  writer  and  dramatist! 
b.  Frdjus,  17  Nov.  1772;  d.  Paris,  9  Aug.  1827. 
He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  the  College 
Mazarin,  Paris.  While  visiting  San  Domingo 
he  became  a  prisoner  of  Ihe  revolted  Mactn. 
His  life  was  m  great  danger,  but  he  managed 
to  escape  to  the  United  States  where  he  taught 
pianoforte  playing  at  Fbiladelf^ia.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1805  and  began  his  dramatic 
career.  His  ^rody  of  the  opera  'Danaids* 
(«The    Little    Danaids")    was    acted    for  300 
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'e  nights.  His  vaudevilles  were  remark- 
ably successful.  As  a  li^t  song  writer  be  is 
second  only,  if  indeed  second,  to  Beranger. 
Many  of  his  songs  will  live  long-  such  as  ^The 
Consolations  of  Old  Age,'  'Tlie  Picture  of 
New  Year's  >  'The  Market,'  'Sunday  Pleas- 
ures,* 'The  Palais  Royal,' 

DESAULT,  de'-s6',  Pierre  Joseph,  French 
surgeon ;  b.  Magny-Vemais,  6  Feb.  1?44 ;  d. 
Paris,  1  June  1795,  He  was  led  by  his  in- 
clination to  the  surgical  profession;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  entered  the  military  hospi- 
tal at  Befort,  where  his  situation  was  favorable 
for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of 
wounds  from  .fire-arms,  in  which  department  he 
afterward  rose  to  great  eminence.  He  went  to 
Paris  in  1764,  and  was  one  of  the  numerous 
scholars  of  the  celebrated  Petit.  After  having 
been  several  years  principal  surgeon  of  the 
hospital  De  la  Chariti,  he  was  put  at  the  head 
of  the  great  Hotel-Dieu  in  Paris,  in  1788. 
Here  he  founded  a  surgical  school,  in  which 
have  been  educated  many  of  the  most  eminent 
surgeons  of  Europe.  His  principal  merits  were 
that  he  brought  accuracy  and  method  into  the 
study  of  surgery-  improved  the  treatment  of 
fractured  bones  by  adopting  improved  band- 
ars ;  and  first  introduced  into  France  the 
dinical  method  of  instruction  in  surgery.  He 
was  distinguished  for  the  skill  and  boldness 
with  which  he  performed  operations.  Desault 
wrote  only  two  small  treatises;  but  the  Journal 
de  Chirurgie,  in  which  his  scholars  published 
his  lectures  delivered  in  the  Hotel-Dieu,  and 
the  'CEuvres  Chirui^cales'  (3  vols.,  1798-1803, 
Eng.  trans.,  1814).  edited  by  Bichat  under 
Desault's  name,  contain  his  whole  system.  Con- 
sult l.abrune,  'Etude  sur  la  vie  et  les  travaui 
de  Dcsault>    (Besangon  1867). 

DESBARRES,  di-bar',  Joseph  Frederick 
Wallet,  English  military  engineer:  b.  England 
1722 ;  d.  Halifax,  N.  S-,  24  Oct.  1824,  In  17S6 
he  sailed  as  lieutenant  for  America,  where  he 
raised,  and  for  a  time  commanded,  a  corps  of 
field  artillery.  In  I7S7  he  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Incfians  who  had  captured  Fort  Sche- 
nectady; and  at  the  siege  of  Quebec  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  Wolfe,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
while' Desha rres  was  making  a  report.  He  con- 
ducted the  subsequent  engineenng  operations 
during  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  was  guar- 
termaster-genera!  in  the  expedition  that  retook 
Newfoundland  (1762).  He  made  a  survey  of 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1763-73,  and  after- 
ward prepared  charts  of  the  North  American 
coast    for    Lord    Howe.     He    was    lieutenant- 

Kvemor  of  Cape  Breton  (1784-1804),  and  of 
ince  Edward  Island  (1805-13). 
DESCARTES,  Rea£,  re'na  da-kart',  dis- 
tinguished French  philosopher :  b.  La  Haye  in 
Touraine,  31  March  1596;  d.  Stockholm,  11  Feb. 
1650.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  of 
Le  FISche.  Here  he  studied  phjrsics  and  philos- 
ophy according  to  the  scholastic  syrstem  and 
showed  especial  fondness  .  and  aptitude  for 
mathematics,  which  alone  seemed  to  satisfy  his 
demand  for  certain  and  clear  knowledge.  All 
else  that  he  had  learned  seemed  to  him  lacking 
in  the  clearness  and  certainty  that  would  entitle 
it  to  be  ranked  as  knowledge.  After  leaving 
school  he  went  to  Paris  where  he  continued 
his  studies.  He  then  enlisted  in  the  military 
service    of    the    Netheriands    and    afterward 


_    .     .   always  tormented  by  doubts,  i 

constantly  seeking  a  method  by  which  he  could 
attain  certainty.  At  length  he  made  the  dis- 
covery of  bis  famous  principle  of  certainty 
which  he  expressed  in  the  proposition,  'I  thin^ 
therefore,  I  am*  (cogito  ergo  svm),  and  which 
he  regarded  as  "the  foundations  of  a  wonderful 
science."  In  1629  he  withdrew  into  seclusion  in 
Holland,  frequently  changing  his  residence  that 
he  might  continue  his  work  without  interruption. 
Here  he  lived  for  20  years  and  produced  the 
works  upon  which  his  fame  rests.  In  1649  be 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  to  come  to  Stockholm  and  personally 
instruct  her  in  his  philosophy.  The  Queen  pre- 
ferred to  have  her  lectures  in  philosophy  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  Descartes  had  to 
proceed  to  the  palace  at  that  hour.  The  severity 
of  the  climate  and  the  life  at  court  were  in- 
jurious to  his  naturally  weak  constitution,  and  a 
year  after  his  arrival  he  contracted  an  illness 
from  which  he  died. 


also  upon-  his  services  to  jAysical  s 

mathematics.  He  discarded  the  old  methods  of 
explaining  physical  phenomena  by  means  of 
final  causes,  and  insisted  that  everything  takes 
place  mechanically.  He  is  one  of  the  chief 
pioneers  of  the  mechanical  view  of  the  world, 
and  formulates  dearly  the  fundamental  laws  of 
this  mode  of  explanation,  which  he  extends  to 
explain  all  phvsiological  processes.  In  mathe- 
matics he  made  important  contributions  to  the 
theory  of  equations  and  was  the  originator  of 
the  science  of  analytical  geometry. 

Descartes'  principal  works  are  'The  Dis- 
course on  Method'  which  gives  a  clear  accoimt 
of  development  of  his  thought  and  with  which 
was  pubhshed  his  'Dioptrics,'  'Meteors,'  and 
'Geometry,*  under  the  common  title  of  'Essais 
nhilosophiques'  (1637) ;  "Meditations  on  the 
First  Philosophy'  (1641);  'The  Principles  of 
Philosophy'  (1644)  ;  'The  Treatise  on  the  Pas- 
sions' (I6S0).  Modem  editions  of  Descartes 
are  those  by  Cousin  (Paris  1826),  and  by  Adam 
and  Tannery  (12  vols.,  ib.,  1897-1910).  The 
most  important  writings  have  appeared  in  the 
English  translations  of  Veitch  (Edmburgh  1907) 
and  Torrey  (New  York  1892).  Consult  Bou- 
troux,  'L'lm agination  et  les  mathfmatiques 
selon  Descartes'  (Paris  1900);  Fischer  'Ge- 
schichte  der  neuem  Pfailosophie'  (Heiaelberg 
1897) ;  FouiiWe.  'Descartes*  (Paris  1893) ; 
Hoffmann,  'Rene  Descartes*  (Stuttgart  I90S)  ; 
Haldane,  'Descartes:  His  Life  and  Times' 
(London  1905) ;  Iverach,  'Descartes,  Spinoza 
and  the  New  Philosophy'  (New  York  1904)  ; 
Mahaffy,  'Descartes'  (Edinburgh  1881);  Smith, 
'Studies  in  Cartesian  Philosophy'  (London 
1902) ;  Millet,  'Descartes,  sa  vie,  ses  travaux,  et 
ses  dicouvertes'  (2  vols.,  1871).  For  Descartes' 
philosophy  see  the  article  Cartesian isu. 

James  E.  Creichton, 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Cornell 
University. 

DESCARTES'  RULE  OF  SIGNS  is  a 
theorem  by  which  the  maximum  number  of 
positive  or  negative  roots  of  an  equation  can  at 
once  be  detected  on  sight.  The  theorem  may  be 
thus  explicated :  The  number  of  positive  roots 
of  an  equation  cannot  exceed  the  number  of 
'the  signs  of  ks  coefficients,  con- 
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sidered  in  their  proper  order.  A  fair  example  is 
the  cubic  equation:  F(x)=3x'— 7x"+Ux+*=0. 
Here  are  but  two  variations  oE  signs  on  passing 
from  one  extreme  term  to  the  other,  through  the 
intermediate  ones:  we  conclude  therefore  that 
the  cubic  cannot  have  more  than  two  positive 
roots.  The  maximum  number  of  n^fative  roots 
is  seen  on  applying  the  same  theorem  to  the  equa- 
tion which  is  obtained  from  the  ori^nal  by  chang- 
ing X  into  —  X,  Thus  the  positive  roots  of 
F(— x)=3x*-t-7x'— llx  +  4^0  are  negative 
roots  of  the  original  cubic,  and  by  Descartes' 
rule  cannot  exceed  three. 

DESCENDANTS,  as  a  term  of  law,  is 
applied  to  the  issue  of  a  person,  or  the  offspring 
of  such  issue,  to  the  farthest  generation.  Such 
descendants  have  a  prior  claim  over  cdltateral 
relatives  or  ascendants  in  the  inheritance  of 
property  left  by  a  deceased  ancestor.  See 
msCENT. 

DESCENT  IN  LAW  is  the  transmission  of 
the  real  estate  of  a  [rerson  dying  intestate  to  his 
heir  or  heirs.  The  title  acquired  by  the  heir,  in 
this  manner,  is  calkd  title  by  descent. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  law  in  England 
was  that  real  estate  could  only  descend  atid 
never  ascend;  but  in  the  United  States  the  law 
has  been  changed  by  statute,  and  at  the  present 
time  teal  estate  may  ascend  as  well  as  descend: 
but,  as  far  as  the  til^e  is  concerned,  it  is  called 
title  bj  descent. 

According  to  the  old  English  law,  real  estate 
descended  to  the  oldest  son  who  was  living; 
provided  that  he  had  no  elder  brother  who  had 
died  leaving  a  son  to  survive  him;  if  all  the 
Sons  had  died  without  leaving  issue,  all  of  the 
daughters  inherited  together.  There  were  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  as  in  one  part  of  England, 
the  youngest  child  was  the  heir.  Estates  tail 
might  also  be  called  an  exception,  in  some 
cases,  as  an  estate  tail  female,  wncre  the  daugh- 
ter took  the  property;  and  if  there  were  no 
daughters,  (he  estate  went  to  a  person  outside  of 
that  immediate  family,  the  sons  being-  excluded 
absolutely.  In  the  United  States,  some  of  the 
States  have  passed  laws  by  which  any  words 
used,  in  the  granting  of  an  estate,  which  would 
create  an  estate  tail  shall  be  considered  as 
creating:  an  estate  in  fee  sim;)le,  and  by  this 
means  have  abolished  estates  tail. 

The  rules  of  descent  are  applicable  only  to 
real  estate,  although  sometimes  they  are  incor- 
rectly spoken  of  as  applying  to  personal  property 
also.  Distribution  is  the  proper  word  to  use  in 
speaking  of  personal  property. 

In  many  of  the  States  there  is  a  wide  dis- 
tinction between  the  laws  of  descent  and  those 
of  distribution.  The  laws  on  the  subject  are 
regulated  by  statute  of  the  different  States, 
and  are  consequently  subject  to  change  at  any 
time.  These  laws  differ  materially,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  examine  with  care  the 
statutes  of  any  particular  State  in  order  to 
determine  its  rule  on  this  subject. 

The  general  mle  in  the  United  States  seems 
to  be  tlKit  real  estate,  subject  to  the  rights  of 
the  surviving  spouse,  descends  to  childroi, 
grandchildren  and  on  down  in  the  lineal  line;  in 
default  of  these  heirs,  then  to  parents,  and,  if 
ihev  are  dead,  the  estate  goes  to  collaterals ; 
and  if  there  are  no  heirs  to  the  State.  In  only 
a  few  States  are  the  husband  and  wife  placed 


in  the  line  of  itiheritance.  The  law  of  the  place 
where  the  real  estate  is  situated  is  the  law  ac- 
cording to  which  the  estate  passes  to  the  heir; 
and  it  makes  no  difference  where  the  decedent 
was  domiciled. 

DESCENT  OF  MAN  AND  SELEC- 
TION IN  RELATION  TO  SEX,  The,  a 
work  by  Charles  Darwin,  published  in  1871. 
The  evidences  of  the  descent  of  man  from  some 
earlier,  less-developed  form,  collected  and 
marshaled  by  Darwin,  consist  of  minute  in- 
ferential proofs  of  similarity  of  structure,  at 
certain  stages  of  development,  between  man 
and  the  lower  animals.  This  similarity  is  es- 
pecially marked  in  the  embryonic  stages ;  and 
taken  with  the  existence  in  man  of  various  ru- 
dimentary or^ns,  seems  to  imply  that  he  and 
the  lower  animals  come  from  a  common  an- 
cestor. Darwin  reasons  that  the  early  ancestors 
of  man  must  have  been  more  or  less  monkey- 
like animals  of  the  great  anthropoid  group, 
and  related  to  the  progenitors  of  the  orang- 
outang, the  chimpanzee  and  the  gorilla,  and 
that  his  much  remoter  ancestors  must  ha\'e  been 
aquatic.  The  'Descent  of  Man'  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  scientific  men,  and  its  in- 
fluence was  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
'Origin  of  Species. J  It  had  a  lasting  effect 
not  merely  on  physical  and  biological  science, 
but  on  ethical  and  religious  conceptions.  In  the 
volumes  containing  the  'Descent  of  Man'  Dar- 
win placed  his  elaborate  treatise  on  sexoal  selec- 
tion, which  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
diBoiy  of  man's  descent.  See  Dabwihiak 
Tbjist. 

DESCHAMPS,  di-shaA',  BnBtache,  called 
Morel,  French  poet :  b.  Vertus,  Mame,  about 
1330;  d.  after  1415.  He  composed  a  multitude 
of  short  poems  of  a  political  or  moral  nature. 
The  'Miroir  de  mariage'  comprises  13,000  lines. 
He  wrote  also  'De  i'art  de  dieter'  (on  the  Art 
of  Poetizing).  His  works  wera  edited  by  Saint 
Hilaire  (U  vols,,  1878-1903).  Consult  Ho^p- 
ner,  E,  'Eustache  Deschamps*  (Strassburg 
1904). 

DESCHANEL,  dl'sha'n^',  Eibile  Atisuste 
Etienne  Martin,  French  critic:  b.  Paris  1819; 
d.  1904.  He  studied  at  Paris,  becoming  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  the  Normal  School,  and 
wrote  literary  and  other  criticism  for  the  Rewte 
des  Deux  Mondes.  These  essays  took  on  a 
radical  quality,  especially  those  on  'Catholic-  ' 
isme  et  socialisme,"  which  offended  the  gov- 
ernment. After  the  coup  d'£tat  (1851),  be  was 
arrested  and  expelled  from  his  country.  He 
fled  to  Belgium,  where  he  engaged  in  literary 
labors  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Victor 
Hugo.  When  it  became  safe  for  hitn  to  return 
to  France,  he  at  once  resumed  his  literary 
work  by  becoming  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Jaumal-  des  Dibats  (1859).  In  1876  he  be- 
came deputy,  and  was  re-elected  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  College  de  France  called  him  to 
the  chair  of  modern  literature  in  1881.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  elected  senator.  Of  his 
works  the  following  are  the  best  known :  *His- 
toire  de  la  conversation'  (185?);  'Etudes  sur 
Aristophane'  (1867)  ;  'Le  romantisme  des 
classiques'    (1882);    'Le  th&tre   de  Voltaire' 
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1656.  His  father  had  been  exiled  because 
of  difficulties  with  the  Kovernment  of  N'apoleon 
III.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  Saint- 
Barbe  and  ihe  Lycie  Condorcet.  In  1878  he 
became  subprefect  of  Dreux,  and  waa  secretary- 

S:neral  of  Seine- et-Mame  and  subprefect  of 
rest  in  1879.  He  entered  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1885  as  member  for  Eure-et-Loir, 
became  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  in  ISS6, 
and  president  1898-1902.  He  was  a  leader  at 
the  Progressive  Republicans  and  a  firm  advo- 
cate of  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  He 
was  a^in  president  of  the  Chamber  in  1912-16, 
'  In  1899  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Presioent  of  the  Republic.  His  publications 
include  <U  Question  du  Tonkin'  (1883);  <La 
politique  fran?aise  en  Ocianie'  (1884)  ;  *Les 
Interets  francs  dans  I'oc^an  Pacifiiiue' 
(1888);  <0rBteur5  et  Hommes  d'Etat'  (1888); 
'Figures  de  femmes'  (1839)  ;  'Figures  ht- 
t^ifes>  (1890);  'Questions  actuelles>  (1891); 
<La  decentraliiatjon'  (1895);  <La  Question 
sociale'  (1898);  'La  Ripublique  nouvelle' 
(1898);  'Quatre  ans  de  prfeidence'  (1902); 
<L'idee  de  patrie'  (1905) :  'Politique  in- 
tJrieure  et  itrangire*  (1906) ;  'A  I'lnstitut' 
(1907);     'L'organization     de    la    dfmoc 


rising  in  the  Cascade  Range  in  KJamau  County. 
After  a  northeasterly  course  through  Crook 
and  Wasco  counties,  it  empties  into  the  Colum- 
bia River.  Its  length  ia  320  miles,  and  its  course 
for  140  miles  runs  through  the  great  north- 
western lava  bed,  forming  a  canyon  with  walls 
1,000  to  2,500  feet  in  depth.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred layers  of  stratified  lava  are  thus 'uncovered 

DBS  CLOIZBAUX,  da  klwa'zS,  Alfred 
Louis  Oliviei  Leenuid,  French  mineralogist: 
b.  Beauvais  1817;  d.  1897.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  science  and  became  an  instructor 
in  (he  Ecofe  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures, 
and  later  lectured  at  the  Elcole  Normals.  In 
1876  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  mineral- 
o^  at  the  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle.  His 
principal  contributions  to  science  were  in  the 
study  of  the  optical  properties  of  crystals,  on 
whi^  he  based  his  cr;ystBlIographic  system.  HJa 
discoveries  include  microline,  a  triclinic  potaah 
feldspar  (KAlSitOt)  and  the  circular  polariia- 
tion  of  cinnabar.  C)n  the  subject  of  crystallog- 
raphy he  wrote  'Lemons  de  cristallographie* 
(1861) ;  'Manuel  de  mio^raloj^e'  (2  vols., 
1862-93);  'Nouvelles  recherches  sur  les  prop- 
ri^ea  opiiques  des  cristaux'  (1867).  He  wa> 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1869  and  was  awarded  the  Wollaston  medal 
by  the  Geological  Socie^  of  London  (1886). 

DESCLOT,  dS-skiA',  Bemat,  a  Spanish 
historian  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  13th  century.  He  is  known  chiefly  as  the 
author  of  a  Calalonian  history  of  great  linguis- 
tic value.  Originally  published  under  the  title 
'Libre  del  rey  En  Pere,>  it  is  the  oldest  narra- 


Castilian  translation  was  made  Iw  Rafad  Cer- 
vera  (Barcelona  1616)  and  an  ecfition  appeared 
in  Madrid  in  1793.  The  first  modern  edition 
was  made  by  Bouchon  under  the  title 
'Chroniques  etrangeres  relatives  aiuc  expedi- 
tions fransaises  pendant  le  treicieme  sikle' 
(Paris  1841). 

DESCROIZILLBS,  da-krw&-iEl' FransotK 
Antoine  Henri,  French  chemist:  b.  Dieppe,  11 
June  1751 ;  d.  Paris,  14  April  1825.  He  studied 
chemistry  at  Paris  under  Rouelle,  and  later  be- 
came professor  at  Rouen.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  technical  applications  of  the  adence. 
BerthoUet  had  Just  discovered  bleaching  by 
chlorine,  when  Descroiiilles  tried  it  with  suc- 
cess at  his  works  at  Lescure-lez-Rouen. 
He  collected  the  ditorine  in  water  con- 
taining chalk,  and  thus  made  a  step, 
at  a  very  early  period,  in  the  direction 
of  bleacbing-powder.  In  the  course  of  his 
operations  he  contrived  different  pieces  of  ap- 
paratus for  the  rapid  valuation  oi  commercial 
products.  His  ,allcalimeter  for  the  estimation  of 
alkalis  by  Vauquelin's  method,  his  apparatus 
for  estimating  vinegar  (acetimeter),  and  for 
bleaching  liquid  (Berthollimetec),  are  among 
the  earliest  contributions  to  volumetric  analysis. 
He  also  invented  a  stilt  for  the  estimation  of 
alcohol  in  wine  and  was  die  first  to  show  that 
alum  is  a  double  salt.  He  published  a  great 
many  treatises,  especially  on  technical  chemis- 
try, one  of  considerable  vahie  on  a  simple 
method  of  conserving  stored  gnuns. 

DE8DEMONA,    the   heroine    of    Shakev 


to  love  the  Moor  who  visits  her  father,  by  hear- 
ing him  relate  the  vicissitudes  of  his  adventur- 
ous career.  She  marries  him  against  her 
father's  will  and  proves  a  devoted  wife,  but 
Othello,  through  the  machinations  of  lago,  is  led 
to  doubt  her  fidelity,  and,  in  a  jealous  rage, 
smothers  her.  Desdemona's  character  is  marked 
by  modesty,  sweetness  and  innocent  trustfulness. 
See  Othzlux 

DBSEADA,  d«s-U'd&.    See  DfeisAPE. 

DBSBRET,  State  of  (from  deseret,  "Book 
of  Mormon,*  signifying  "land  of  the  honey- 
bee"), the  name  given  to  the  State  of  Utali, 
5  March  1849,  at  a  convention  of  Mormons  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  when  they  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion establishing  "a  free  and  independent  gov- 
ernment by  the  name  of  the  State  of  Deseret* 
Congress  refusing  recognition  created  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah  (q-v.)  the  year  following.  See 
Cou PROMISE  01'  1850. 

DESERONTO,  Canada,  a  town  in  Hastings 
County,  province  of  Ontario,  on  the  Bay  of 
Quinte,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Napanee  River  and 
on  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  It  is  about 
132  miles  east  of  Toronto.  Its  pnncipal  manu- 
factories are  lumber-mills,  flour  and  furniture, 
car  shops,  shii^rds,  diemical  works,  locomo- 
tive works,  foundry  and  iron  smelting  works. 
It  b  an  attractive  summer  resort.    Pop.  2,013. 
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